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25  GEORGE  THE  THIRD,  A.  D.  1785. 


SECOND  SESSION 

OF    THE 

SIXTEENTH  PARLIAMENT 

OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 
[Continued Jrom  Vol.  XXIV.2 

Proceedings  relating  to  the  West- 

mmter  Scrutiny.*']  Feb.  1,  1785.  Mr. 
Welbore  Ellis  moved,  that  the  entries  in 
the  Journal  of  the  8th  of  June  last,  of  the 
order,  directing  **^  That  the^  high  bailiff 
of  the  city  of  Westminster  do  proceed  in 
the  scrutiny  for  the  said  city  with  all 
practicable  dispatch/'  and  also,  of  the 


*  Agreeably  to  the  Resolution  come  to  by 
tbe  House  on  the  8th  of  June  last,  [see 
Vol.  XXIV.  p.  938.]  the  high  bailiff  of  WesU 
minster  proceeded  with  the  scrutiny  during 
tbe  remamder  of  the  session,  and  also  during 
tbe  recess.  Not  quite  two  parishes  out  of  the 
aev^  into  which  Westminster  is  divided, 
were  finished  when  the  parliament  met  the 
second  time,  and  yet  the  scrutiny  had  then 
continued  for  eight  months.  It  was  calcu- 
lated (takmg  into  consideration  that  one  of 
the  parishes  already  scrutinized  was  compa- 
rstivelv  small)  that  the  business  already  eone 
through  was  not  more  than  an  eighth  oithe 
whole.  Of  the  votes  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Fox, 
serenty-one  had  been  ot>jected  to  in  the  first 
parish,  and  the  ol^ections  made  good  only 
iflunst  twenty-five :  in  the  same  parish,  out 
of  thirty-two  of  the  voters  for  sir  Cecil  Wray, 
which  were  objected  to,  twenty-seven  were 
declared  illegal.  In  the  second  parish,  out  of 
two  hundred  objected  to,  Mr.  Fox  lost  eighty; 
ar  Cecil  Wray  out  of  seventy-five,  at  that 
time  objected  to  (for  the  examination  was  not 
closed)  had  sixty  struck  off.  In  this  state  ^ 
did  the  Westminster  scrutiny  again  come  be- 
fore the  House  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
aesflion. 

[VOL  XXV.] 


communication  thereof  to  the  said  high 
bailiff,  might  be  read*  The  same  being 
accordingly  read,  he  desired  to  know  (n 
the  two  gentlemen  at  the  table,  if  thev 
either  had  heard  any  thing  from  the  high 
bailiff,  or  knew  of  any  certificate  of  a  re- 
turn for  Westminster  that  had  been  de- 
livered in.  The  Speaker  bavins  put  the 
question  to  Mr.  Hatsell  and  Mr.  Ley, 
received  their  answers,  declaring  that  they 
neither  knew  of  any  such  certificate,  nor 
had  heard  any  thing  from  the  high  bailifi^ 
Mr.  Ellis  then  moved,  ««  That  the  hfgh 
bailiff  of  Westminster  do  attend  this  House 
upon  Friday  next,  in  order  to  g^e  an  ac- 
count to  the  House  of  what  he  has  done  in 
pursuance  of  the  Resolution  of  the  House» 
communicafed  to  him  at  tbe  bar  on  the 
8th  of  June  last:''  also,  that  Francis  Har- 
grave,  esq.  and  Arthur  Murphy,  esq.  do 
attend  the  House  at  the  same  time."  The 
said  motions  were  agreed  to. 

Feb.  2.  Colonel  FitsyxUrich  said,  he 
had  a  petition  to  present  from  certain  of 
the  electors  of  Westminster,  complaining 
of  their  liaving  been  deprived  of  their 
le^al  franchises,  and  that  the  city  of  West- 
minster was  still  suffered  to  remain  unre- 
presented in  that  House.  As  the  people 
had  been  given  to  understand  from  autho- 
rity, that  some  steps  towards  a  general  re- 
form in  the  state  of -the  representation 
would  soon  be  taken,  he  trusted,  if  those 
who  had  signified  their  wishes  for  a  reform 
were  sincere  in  what  they, had  said  upon 
that  subject,  that  he  should  have  their 
support  in  obtaining  that  relief  for  the 

Eetitioners  which  they  appeared  to  him  to 
e  justly  entitled  to.  He  said  farther, 
that  it  )¥as  necessary  for  him  to  apprize 
the  House,  that  the  petitioners  had  not 
presumed  to  question  its  justice,  or  to 
hazard  any  renection  on  the  proceedings 
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c* 


6f  the  last  session ;    the  House,  therefore, 
would  have  the  goodness  to  understand, 
that  the  expressions  of  an  impassioned  na- 
ture apph'ed  solely  to  the  conduct  of  the 
high  bailiff  antecedent  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  House.    The  Petition  was  then 
read,  setting  forth,  <<  That,  notwithstand^ 
iog  the  parliament  is  now  assembled  in  its 
•ecopd  session,  after  a  long  recess,  the 
city  of  Westminster,  equally  to  the  sur- 
prise and  concern  of  the  petitioners,  is  still 
without  any  representatives  in  parliament : 
that,  at  the  opening  of  the  present  parlia- 
ment, after  the  .electors  of  Westminster, 
according  to  the  exigency  of  the  "King's 
writ  for  meeting  his  people  in  parliament 
on  the  18th  day  of  May  last,  and  conform- 
ably to  law  and  ancient  usage,  had  duly 
chosen  two  citizens  to  represent  the  same, 
the  said  electors  were,  by  an  act  equally 
illegal   and   unprecedented,  deprived  of 
their  just  and  valuable  right  to  a  share  in 
the  legislation  of  their  country,  through 
their  representatives  chosen  into  the  Com- 
mons   House  of   Parliament^    the  high 
bailiff  of  Westminster,  though  solemnly 
called  upon,  having  refused  to  make  any 
return  of  citizens  to  serve  in  parliament  for 
the  said  city:   tbat  the  petitioners,  im- 
pressed with  a  high  sense  of  the  value  of 
that  branch  of  the  legislature,  which  they 
have  been  taught  to  consider  as  the  natu- 
ral guardian  vl  the  rights  of  the  people, 
from  whom  it  derives  its  poorer,  and  to 
whom  it  is  accountable  for  the  execution 
of  the  tiiist,  could  not  behold,   without 
'great  indignation,  an  attempt  so  insulting 
to  the  dignity  of  parliament,  which  has 
been  thereby  rendered  maimed  and  in- 
complete in  its  construction,  as  weU  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  King's  writ  of 
simunons  for  meeting  his  people  in  a  full 
parliament,  as  to  the  manifest  degrada- 
tion of  the  character  and  importance  of 
that  august  assembly ;   nor  can  the  peti- 
tioners,  consistently  with  their  duty  to 
themselves,  with  a  just  regard  to  the  com- 
mon rights  of  their  fellow  subjects,  and 
what  they  owe  to  their  posterity,  omit  any 
proper  occasion  to  express  their  honest 
sentiments,  and  still,  as  freemen,  though 
deprived  of  the  sacred  distinction  which 
makes  men  free,  prefer  their  just  com- 
plaints against  a  proceeding  ^o  unprece- 
dented in  the  annala  of  parliament,  so  full 
x)f  danger  in  the  example,  and  which  is  not 
more  a  grievous  injury  to  the  interests  and 
privileges  of  the  citizens  of  Westminster, 
•than  utterly  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the 
whole  constituent  body  of  this  country : 


that  the  salutary  wisdom  and  honest  vigi- 
lance of  the  House  ^f  Commons,  to  check 
tlie  progress  of  corruption,  and  to  guard 
against  the  Influence  of  the  ministers  of 
the  crown,  in  the  election  of  members  to 
serve  in  parliament,  will  have  become  alto- 
gether fruitless,  if  it  may  happen  that, 
after  electors  shall  have  withstood  everv 
unconstitutional  attempt  to  dictate  parti- 
cular persons  to  their  choice,  and  shall 
have  exercised  their  sufirages  freely  and 
independently,  a  new  and  extraordJnarj 
device  may  be  resorted  to,  by  means  oif 
^ich  it  may  be  in  the  pon^r  of  thos^  who 
haye,  or  who,  by  secret  and  corrupt  ma- 
nagement, may  obtain  an  undue  influence 
over  a  returning  officer,  to  exclude  from 
parliament,  and  to  subject  to  an  expense 
which  might  be  ruinous  to  the  most  ample 
fortune,  under  the  pretence  of  a  scrutiny, 
any  person,  the  exertion  of  whose  abilities 
may  be  peculiarly  necessary  to  the  inte- 
rests of  his  country,  but  whose  attachment 
to  the  true  princioles  of  the  constitution 
may  have  renderea  him  an  object  of  ex- 
traordinary persecution :  that  there  nerer 
was  a  penoa  in  which  the  presence  and 
assistance  of  its  members  in  parliament 
was  more  essential  to  the  peace  and  pros- 

Serity  of  the  city  of  Westminster :  that, 
uring  the  last  session  of  parliament,  be- 
side many  important  regulations  of  trade 
and  revenue,  various  new  and  burthensome 
taxes,  to  the  amount  of  near  a  million  peJr 
annum,  were  imposed  on  the  nation,  a 
very  considerable  part  wheveof  hath  been, 
and  must  continue  to  be  paid  by  thb  city : 
tVt  the  petitioners  have  always  under- 
stood it  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  in 
the  constitution  of  this  government,  that 
the  money  of  the  subject  could  not  be 
taken  without  his  consent,  a  position  i^hich 
would  have  more  sound  than  sense  or 
raeanine,  if  the  opportunity  of  giving  their 
voices  in  the  grant  of  money  could  be 
withholden  from  those  places  which  are  in- 
vested with  the  privilege  of  sending  mem- 
bers to  parliament;  this  dear  an. I  i  >  }bti- 
mable  privilege,  however  it  may  hue  teen 
disregarded  in  the  imposition  ti£  the  kte 
taxes  upon  the  city  of  Westminster,  when 
they  had  no  opportunity  of  giving  or  with- 
holding their  consent,  the  petitioners  yet 
claim  and  insist  upon  it  as  their  indubitable 
right,  and  the  heavy  grievance  o'^  whici 
they  complain  will,  indeed,  be  very  sevens 
ly  aggravated,  if  suffered  to  remaii  dtn.i 
any  mrther  part  of  the  present  most  iia 
portant  session  of  parliament,  in  v^  hich 
objects  of  the  deepest  concernment  lo  all 
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his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  peculiarly  in* 
teresting  to  those  in  whom  the  rights  of 
rqvesentation  are  vested,  have  been  an- 
nounced to  be  brought  forward  under  a 
sokmn  call  for  the  strict  attendance  of  all 
die  representatives  of  the  people :  that  the 
necessity  for  re^ulatine  and  amending  the 
police  of  the  citv  of  Westminster  is  uni« 
versall^  felt,  and  loudly  calls  for  immediate 
atta[ition;  and  to  whom,  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  parliamentary  business  in  which  the 
dtizens  of  WesUuinster  are  particularly 
intefested,  it  is  natural  for  them  to  look  to 
fior  cQimsel  and  assistance,  but  to  tho88 
whom  they  have  chosen  to  represent  them 
in  parliament?   That  the  petitioners  are 
acmsed,  and  have  heard  with  great  satis* 
Action,  that  efficacious  measures  are  likely 
to  be  proposed  early  in  the  present  session 
of  parliament,  under  the  auspices  of  one 
of  the  most  confidential  servants  of  the 
crown,  to  meliorate  the  present  defective 
state  of  the  representation  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  the  petitioners  humbly  pre- 
sume ta  suggest,  that  it  will  appear  but 
little  consistent  with  professions  of  future 
purity  and  refortn  in  the  representation  of 
the  Commons,  to  su&r  the  actual  and 
sobsbting  r^resentation  to  remain  curtail- 
ed and  impenect  even  according  to  its  pre- 
sent form^  and  to  permit  with  silence  and 
impunity  a  deep  and  dangerous  wound 
tot  b^  given  to  those  first  principles  of 
tiia  constitution,  upon  which  alone  a  free 
and    independent    parliament    can    be 
founded ;  and  the  petitioners  cannot  but 
deem  it  an  unfortunate  casualty,  tha^  at  a 
time  when  other  bodies  of  men  are  et  ^:r- 
taining  the  most  sanguine  expectation^  of 
die  extension  and  security  of  their  inherent 
and  dearest  rights,  the  city  of  Westminster 
should,  without  any  act  of  delinquency 
even  alleged,  be  sufiering  the  penalties  of 
actual  disfiranchisement ;    and  the  peti- 
tioners are  more  forcibly  led  to  thia  consi- 
deration, by  reflecting  that  the  represen- 
tation of  Westminster  is  not  merely  nomi- 
nal and  unsubstantial,  like  Uiat  of  boroughs 
where  there  are  few  electors,  or  where, 
under  the  appearance  of  an  dection,  an 
hereditary  right  to  a  seat  is  preserved  in  a 
fiimily,  or  assigned  at  pleasure,  (an  evil 
which  the  petitioners  presume  will  be  a 
main  object  of  attention  in  the  proposed 
reform)    but   involves  in  it  the  dearest 
'JUeresta  and  most  important  .concerns  of 
,    ny  thousand  citizens,  inhabitants  of  this 
ixten«ive,  populous  and  flourishing  city : 
Aatthe  scmtinv,  which  ia  still  carrying 
on  in  the  ci^  of  Westminster,  hath  lasted 


for  a  period  of  nearly  eight  months,  and 
judging  by  the  progress  already  made,  it 
appears  extremay  probable  that,  should 
it  proceed  with  the  same  pace,  and  the 
petitioners  do  not  understand  that  any 
complaint  hath  been  made  of  undue  delay, 
the  present  parliament  may  be  advanced 
to  its  last  session  by  the  time  the  high 
bailiff  has  decided  on  his  poll :  that  the 
pedtioners  are  well  informed,  that  every 
prediction  of  the  futility,  insignificance, 
expense  and  inju^dce  which  must  attend 
the  proceedings  of  such  a  court,  hath  been 
abundantly  verified  by  the  event;  but  the 
pedtioners  forbear  any  detail  of  the  pro- 
gress or  consequences  of  a  measure,  the 
origin  and  pnnciple  of  which  they  soj 
lemnly  protest  agsiinst,  as  contrary  to  the 

Sirit  ai^d  practice  of  the  constitution,  to 
e  plainest  provisiops  both  of  common 
and  statute  law,  and  to  the  rights  and  pri« 
vileges  of  the  electors  of  Great  Britain : 
for  the  same  reason,  the  petitioners  for* 
bear  to  meddle  with  the  motives,  reasons^, 
or  imaginadons,  alleged  by  the  high  bailiff 
of  Westminster  in  defence  of  his  conduct, 
or  with  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  the 
respective  candidates ;  but  the  peddoners 
do  numbly  pray»  that  the  House  will  im- 
mediately take  such  measures  as  shall 
restore  die  city  of  Westminster  to  its  un- 
doubted right  of  having  its  representadves 
in  parliament,  there  being  no  farther  or 
other  relief  suited  to  die  nature  of  the 
injuiy  complained  of  in  the  premises, 
or  which  can  be  satisfactory  to  the  peti* 
doners." 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table* 

Feb.  4.  Mr.  EUU  moved,  that  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  attendance  of  die 
high  bailiff  m^ht  be  read :  but  he  said 
at  the  same  time,  that,  contrary  to  his 
former  intendon,  he  did  not  mean  to  enter 
into  an  examination  of  the  returning  ofii- 
cer  this  day,  or  institute  lanv  proceeding 
rekdve  to  the  Westminster  election  before 
Tuesday  next.  In  thus  postponing  the 
consideration  of  a  most  important  business 
to  a  future  dav,  he  hoped  no  one  would 
imagine  that  he  intended  to  abandon  it ; 
his  reason  for  proposing  the  delay  was, 
that  the  right  hon.  gendeman  (Mr.  Fox), 
who  was  most  nearly  interested  in  the 
decision,  and  the  want  of  whose  abilides 
in  the  discussion  of  such  a  question  would 
be  a  loss  to  the  House,  had  met  with  an 
unfortunate  accident,  which  kept  him  at 
present  confined  to  his  apactment ;  he  had 
strained  the  tendon  Achillis,  and  was  not 
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now  able  to  stir  abroad.  He  underBtood, 
however,  t^  his  surgeon  was  of  opinion, 
that  he  would'not  suffer  a  long  confine- 
ineot  from  this  accident ;  that  three  or 
four  days  rest  would  probably  so  far 
reduce  the  sweUtng  and  remove  the  pain 
as  to  enable  him  to  attend  his  duty  in  that 
House. 

Mr.  FUt  said,  he  did  not  mean  to  oppose 
the  motion :  he  himself  was  one  of  tnose 
who  would  lament,  if,  in  discussing  the 
business  of  the  Westminster  election,  the 
House  should  no^  receive  the  assistance 
of  those  abilities  which  so  eminently  dis* 
tinguished  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
was  absent.  If  any  accident  had  happened 
to  him,  he  was  sorry  for  it ;  and  hoped 
that  the  inconvenience  arising  from  it  to  the 
tight  hon.  member  himself,  would  not  be 
of  long  continuance.  But  in  giving  wa^ 
to  the  motion,  he  woidd  not  give  up  his 
claim  to  the  merit  of  renouncing  that 
advantage,  which  the  absence  of  the  ripht 
hon.  member  would  give  him,  in  agitatmg 
the  question  of  the  election  ;  nor  could  he 
help  reniarking,  that  a  motion  for  delay 
came  not  with  a  good  grace  from  those 
who  charged  another  honourable  person,^ 
not  less  interested  in  the  return  for  West- 
minster than  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
was  absent,  with  a  studied  intention  to 
spin  out  the  scrutiny  to  an  unreasonable 
length :  the  delay  did  not  now  rest  with 
any  other  than  the  right  hon.  member 
Jiimself.  When  a  petition  was  presented 
to  the  House  a  few  days  ago  from  certain 
electors  of  Westminster,  complaining  that 
their  city  was  not  represented  in  parlia- 
ment, they  did  not  surely  recollect  that 
they  were  ably  represented  by  the  burgess 
for  Kirkwall,  whose  absence  on  this  day 
was  to  create  a  delay  that  would  for  some 
days  longer  stop  an  inquiry  into  the  cause 
why  Westminster  remains  unrepresented. 
A  ffrave  and  high  authority,  that  of  the 
right  hon.  member  who  mflide  the  motion, 
had  said  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
who  was  absent,  was  the  j^rson  most 
nearly  concerned  in  the  decision  of  the 
election ;  if  he  was  so  very  nearly  con- 
cerned, then  it  was  not  with  the  best  grace 
that  the  electors  had  complained  that  they 
were  not^ represented;  for  while  they  had 
the  aid  of  the  shining  abilities  of  the  right 
hon«  member,  they  might  be  truly  said  to 
have  not  only  a  representative,  but  a  mobt 
able  one. 

Mr.  Thomms  Peiham  replied,  that  with  . 
whatever  propriety  he,  who  was  an  enemy 
to  reform  in  parliament,  and  war  of  opi- 


nion, that  a  member  elected  locally,  re- 
presented generally  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  and  not  merely  his  own  consti- 
tuents, might  think  that  a  burgess  for 
Kirkwall  represented  Westminster,  it  was 
with  a  bad  grace  indeed  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  who  would  wish 
to  be  thought  the  sincere  champion  for 
parliamentary  reform,  hazarded  the  asser- 
tion of  a  similar  opinion.  For  his  own 
part,  representing,  as  he  did,  a  great 
county,  and  standing  upon  a  popular  elec- 
tion, he  felt  that  the  question  of  the  West- 
minster election  did  not  near  so  intimately 
concern  the  right  hon.  member  who  was 
absent,  as  it  did  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  at  large ;  it  concerned  himself  as 
much  as  it  did  the  right  hon.  member ; 
it  concerned  every  man  who  would  ven- 
ture to  stand  upon  popular  principles  for 
the  honour  of  representing  counties ;  it 
concerned  the  whole  body  of  the. people 
at  large.  Therefore,  when  he  was  ready . 
to  agree  to  the  proposed  delay,  it  was  not 
in  empty  compliment  to  an  absent  mem- 
ber, as  personally  interested  in  the  busi- 
ness, but  because,  acquainted  as  he  was 
with  the  unbounded  abilities  of  that  gen- 
tleman, he  thought  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  would  act  unwisely,  if,  by  precipi- 
tating a  question  of  so  much  moment,  they 
should  deprive  themselves  of  the  assistance 
of  so  able  a  member.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  expected  credit  for  the 
sincerity  of  his  wishes  to  procure  a  reform 
of  the  representation ;  but  the  people  had 
still  to  look  for  the  fruits  of  those  wishes  ; 
and  they  had  no  very  great  encouragement 
to  expect  to  see  them,  when  they  consi- 
dered the  measures  that  some  members 
had  countenanced,  in  order  to  keep  thos0 
out  of,  parliament  who  had  a  right  to  sit 
in  it ;  and,  instead  of  what  the  right  hon, 
member  called  a  bad  or  defective  repre- 
sentatinn,  to  leave  them  no  representation 
at  all.  The  right  hon.  member  main- 
tained, that  representatives  were  bound  to 
obey  the  instructions  of  their  constituents  ;  >: 
bdt  ne  took  care  that  the  electors  of  Wca^ . 
minster  should  have  no  members  to  whox' 
they  could  send  their  instructions.  Tht^: 
he  thought,  argued  no  good  to  the  cau8Ci>: 
of  reform,  to  which  the  right  hon.  met^n 
her  affected  to  be  so  very  sincere  a  iriena.  a 
To  the  motion  for  a  aelay  of  fh^  pro* 
ceedings  in  the  Westminster  bu&i..LS(;,^Jbe  . 
intended  to  give  his  support,  not  bccc  :.  . 
the  right  hon.  member  who  was  abser '  « 
was  more  nearly  concerned  in  't  thbiL* 
himself,  or  any  other  country  mcfmbu:  i%  « 
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ibe  Home,  but  because  he  was  convinced 
that  himseHy  and  other  country  gentle- 
meo,  would  derive'  so  much  information 
from  the  right  hon.  member  when  he 
should  be  able  to  attend,  that  they  must 
be  the  better  able  to  determine  what  side 
to  take,  when  a  question  should  come  be- 
fore them  for  deciding  .upon  the  steps 
that  had  been  already,  and  still  remained 
to  be  taken  relative  to  the  Westminster 
election. 

Mr.  ^itt  said,  that  when  he  took  the 
liberty  to  remark  that  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  was  absent,  was  most  nearly 
concerned  in  the  busmess  to  which  the 
order  then  under  consideration  related,  he 
did  not  advance  it  upon  his  own,  but  upon 
the  authori^  of  ^  right  hon.  gentleman 
ifho  made  rae  motion.  As  to  his  profes- 
sions relative  to  a  parliamentary  reform, 
he  cared  not  how  oRen  they  were  exa- 
mined, as  he  knew  that  the  more  they 
were  sifted,  the  more  it  would  appear  that 
they  were  sincere.  One  thine,  however, 
had  dropped  from  the  respectimle  member 
idko  baa  spoken  last,  which  he  could  not 

Cover  unnoticed ;  he  had  ascribed  to 
the  docttine,  that  representatives  are 
bound  to  obey  the  instructions  of  their 
constituents ;  but  he  assured  the  hon.  gen- 
deman  he  never  laid  dawn  such  a  doctrine 
in  diat  House,  or  elsewhere ;  nay,  that  he 
condemned  and  reprobated  such  a  prin- 
ciple: he  bad  always  said,  that  though 
a  member  was  bound  to' pay  particular 
regard  to  the  local  interests  of  the  place 
wmch  bad  diosen  him,  yet  he  must  con- 
mder  himself  as  the  representative  of  the 
whole  kingdom. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  that  the  right  bon« 
gentleman  seemed  to  treat  wiUi  unbe- 
coming levity  the  account  of  the  accident 
that  bad  happened  to  his  absent  friend: 
now,  when  two  persons  were  in  a  state 
of  hostility,  or,  to  use  a  milder  expres- 
sion, in  a  state  of  competition  or  rival- 
ship,  there  was  a  certain  d^ee  of  de- 
licacy to  be  observed  by  both  towards 
b  otb^;   there  was  a  decorum,  that 
Id  not  be  tran^essed  by  either,  with- 
disbonour.     u  two  generals,  rivals 
.4  &me,  commanded  opposite  armies  in 
thr«  of  war,  which  was  the  most  hostQe 
kind  of  competition,  and  one  erf*  them  was 
wounded  in  an  engagement^  the  other 
wonld  certainly  pass  for  a  man  of  no 
ed  mind,  who  could  treat  with  levity 
wounds  of^  his   rtvaL    If  humanity 
aid  not  make  him  dr(^  a  t^t  over  his 
flBsfortmety    generosity    «id    liberality 


would  not  suffi^r  him  to  make  choice  of 
that  particular  moment  to  throw  out  sar^ 
casms  against  him.  And  yet  it  was  in 
somewhat  similar  circumstances  that  the 
generous  and  liberal  soul  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  seetned  to  feel 
B^  pleasure  in  finding  in  the  accident  that 
had  befiEdlen  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  a 
handle  foi^  sarcastically  charging  his  right 
hon.  friend  with  being  the  cause  of  the 
delaj : '  he  would  leave  him  in  full  pes* 
session  of  such  a  pleasure,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  which,  he  would  venture  to  say, 
he  would  not  be  envied  by  any  man  m 
the  House.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
seemed  to  doubt  that  bis  right  hon.  friend 
had  really  received  any  injury  from  what  ' 
had  happened  to  him.  «For  ray  part, 
(said  Mr.  Burke)  I  can  assure  the  House  ^ 
that  I  saw  my  right  hon.  friend,  that  he 
leaned  upon  my  arm,  and  was  unable  to 
walk  without  support ;  but  if  my  assertions 
do  not  deserve  credit,  the  surgeon  who 
attends  my  right  hon.  friend  may  be  sent 
for,  and  he  will  satisfy  the  House,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  accident  that  has 
happened,  my  right  hon.  friend  is  not 
able  to  walk  across  his  room  alone.'*  Mr. 
Burke  then  declared,  that  Mr.  Fox  felt 
more  concern  on  account  of  the  delay, 
than  of  the  pain  occasioned  by  his  mis- 
fortiyie ;  and  he  could  say,  for  one,  that 
nothmg  could  be  farther  from  his  own 
wishes,  and  be  beKeved  he  might  say 
the  same  for  all  his  friends,  than  unne- 
cessarily to  postpone  the  consideration  of 
a  business,  which,  for  the  honour  of  par- 
liament, could  not  be  too  speedily  brought 
to  a  conclusion. 

The  order  was  then  discharged,  and  the 
high  bailiff,  together  with  Messrs.  Hargrave 
and  Murphy,  were  ordered  to  attend  on 
Tuesday. 

Feb;  8:  The  order  of  the  day  being 
read,  the  high  bailiff  was  called  to  the 
bar,  and  directed  bv  the  Speaker  to  nve 
an  account  to  the  House  of  what  he  had 
done  in  pursuance  of  the  Resolution  of 
the  House,  communicated  to  him  on  the 
8th  of  June  last.  The  high  bailiff  apolo* 
gized  by  saying,  that  he  was  not  prepared 
to  give  a  general  narrative  of  his  pro- 
ceedinel,  but  was  ready  to  answer  any 
particmar  questions  that  might  be  put  to 
him.  The  Speaker  then  desired  him  to 
give  a  short  account  of  his  proceedings. 
'  High  Bailiffl  I  proceeded  in  the  scru- 
tiny m  consequence  of  the  orders  of  this 
honburd^le  House.    Some  days  were  oc- 
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cupied  in  the  settling  of  regulations.  I 
then  proceeded,  from  day  to  day,  always 
giving  personal  attendanqe.  It  began  in 
%be  parish  of  St.  Anne»  where  we  scruti- 
nized about  100  votes.  We  then  pro- 
ceeded to  fit  Marjtin*s»  where  we  have 
already  discussed  about  212.  In  the  pa- 
rish of  St  Anne,  25  votes  were  struck 
from  the  poll  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  27  from 
that  of  sir  Cecil  Wray.  In  St.  Martm's, 
about  80  have  been  struck  from  Mr«  Fox's 
poU»  and  about.  60  from  sir  Cecil  Wray's. 
.  Mr.  EUis*  When  did.  the.  scrutiny 
begin?  On  the  16th  of  June  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  scrutiny  of  the  first  vote ; 
the  previous  time  being  taken  up  in  form- 
ing rules.^ — What  were  the  total  numbers 
of  the  poll  of  the  parishes  of  Sl  Anne 
and  St.  Martin,  and  also  of  the  whole 
city  and  liberty?  In  St.  Anne  there 
polled  906 ;  in  St.  Martin  2,268 ;  and  in 
Uie  whole  pol)^  12,200.^  What  were  the 
regulations  of  which  you  speak  ?  They  re^ 
la^  to  the  hours  of  attendance  and 
modes  of  proceeding.  They  were  in  ge* 
neral  punctually  complied  with;  though 
now  and  then  disputes  arose  about  the 
mode  of  them.-— Did  you  meet  with  any 
obstruction  or  unnecessary  delay  in  your 
proceeding ;  and  if  any,  and  from  whom  ? 
The  principal  delay  was  in  long  examina- 
tions, in  still  longer  cross-examinations, 
and  in  long  arguments  drawn  therefrom. 
—Can  you  administer  an  oath  to  wit- 
nesses ?  No ;  certainly  not. — Can  you  en- 
force the  discovery  of  truth  otherways 
than  b V  cross-examination  ?  I  do  not  know, 
that  there  are  uiy  other  means. — Have 
you  any  power  to  summon  constables  to 
attend  your  court  of  scrutiny  for  the  pre- 
servation of  rule  and, order  ?  I  have  no 
compulsory  power  to  order  the  attendance 
of  any  body. — Is  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses, then,  voluntary?  Entirely  so.«— 
Do  you  consider  yourself  in  this  scrutiny 
as  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
order  of  this  House,  or  by  virtue  of 
your  precept  ?  1  consider  myself  as 
acting  by  virtue^ of  the  orders  of  this 
House. — I  ask  whether^ now,  by  the  pro- 
gress made  in  this  scrutiny  in  this  space 
of  time,  and  the  experience  you  have  had, 
you  would  be  satisned  to  make  a  return, 
if  you  did  not  consider  yourself  under  re- 
straint of  the  order  of  this  House  ?  The 
scrutiny  commenced  under  the  order  of 
this  House,  and  I  think  myself  bound  to 
continue  it  until  I  receive^f^rther  orders. 
With  respect  to  my  being  content,  if  the 
House  shall  think  fit  to  put  an  end  to  the 


scrutiny,  1  shall  consider  myself  as  hi^* 
pily  released  from  a  very  burthensome 
task.— I  must  remind  ypu,  of  what  ypu 
said  in  the  outset,  that*  there  were  sug- 
gestions of  nunobers  of  bad  voters  having 
intruded  on  the  poll.  I  now  ask  you  whe* 
ther  the  experience  you  have  had  has  not 
so  far  obviated  the  doubts  which  you  en- 
tertained,  or  the  suggestions  which  were 
made  to  you,  as  to  entitle  you  to  make  a 
return  with  satisfaction  to  ypur  own  miodt 
if  you  were  no  longer  under  the  injunc- 
tions of  this  House?  I  should  be  per« 
fectly  satisfied  to  make  the  return  if  so 
ordered  by  this  House.  With  respect  to 
any  suggestions,  they  did  not  relate  to 
those  parishes  we  have  scrutinized.  I  ap* 
.prehended  that  the  candidate  and  nis 
friends  who  demanded  the  scrutiny,  ex- 
pected far  greater  success  in  the  parishes 
of  St,  Margaret  and  Su  John  than  else- 
where ;  and  I  imagine,  if  they  fail  there  of 
not  carrying  a  great,  majority  in  balance, 
they  would  think  it  prudent  to  decline  any 
&rther  prosecution  of  the  scrutiny. 

Mr.  F(M^  Was  not  one  of  the  grounds 
of  suspicion  on  which  jou  granted  the 
scrutiny^  the  great  increase  of  voters  in 
this  dection  beyond  those  who  voted  in 
the  election  of  Trentham  and  Vancfeput  ? 
It  was  so* — Is  not  the  increase  of  voters 
in  St.  Anne's  in  proportion  to  the  general 
increase  on,  the  poll  ?  Tliere  voted  in  Su 
Anne^s,  on  the  former  election,  710 ;  on 
the  late  election,  906 :  on  the  formejr 
election,  the  sum  total  of  the  poll  was 
9,400 ;  on  the  late  election,  12,200. 

"Do  you  know  of  any  increase  of  houses 
in  St.  Anne's,  to  account  for  the  increase 
qf  voters?    No. 

Mr.  ElUs*  Would  you  be  satisfied  in 
vour  mind,  from  the  experience  you  have 
had,  to  make  a  return  in  the  present  stage, 
without  the  direction  of  the  House  ? 
Doubtless  I  should  be  satisfied  in  makioe 
my  return,  when  I  am  authorized.— -I 
mean  to  ask  you,  whether,  if  the  constraint 
of  the  House  was  withdrawn,  and  you 
were  totally  at  liberty,  would  you  be  con- 
tent to  mike  your  return  now^  irom  the 
experience  you  have  had  ?  I  should  then 
require  some  time  to  consider  of  it,  injus- 
tice to  the  party  who  demanded  the  scruv 
tiny. — What  time  would  you  require  ?  It . 
must  depend  upon  circumstancet^.  I  should 
hear  the  reasons  of  the  party  who  «de« 
manded  the  scrutiny. 

Lord  North.  How  many  voters  in  tiv* 
parish  of  St.  Anne  wei»  objected  to  by 
each  party  i    Sir  Cecil  Wray  objected  to 
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71,  and  struck  off  S5 ;  Mr.  Fox  to  S2> 
and  struek  off  ^.  . 

Lord  Mtdgrave.  How  many  voted  m 
Su  Anoe's  for  each  party  ?  For  Mr.  'Fox» 
545 ;  for  sir  Cecil  Wray,  364.— What  parish 
do  you  carry  the  scrutiny  to  next  ?  To 
Hie  joint  pamhes  of  St«  Margaret  and  St. 
Jobn^ — Why,  since  you  believed  that  the 
suspected  votes  lay  there,  not  begin  in 
th^  parishes  ^  I  began  in  St.  Anne's,  on 
account  of  the  precedent  1  had  in  the 
fonner  scrutiny ;  and  also  because,  being 
one  of  the  smailest,  it  would  be  soon  gone 
through.  Early  in  the  scrutiny  I  was 
called  upon  to  ^ttle  the  order;  I  pro- 
posed to  go  to  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret 
and  St.  John's  next ;  but  this  being  ob- 
jected to  by  Mr.  Fbx  as  ajyartial  arrange- 
rnaat,  I  agreed  to  determine  it  by  ballot. 

,  Mr.  Sheridan.  Did  you  not  hear  it 
gtren  in  evidence  at  the  bttr  of  this  House, 
tint  a  v«ry  active  inquiry  bad  been  carried 
OB  kk  4b<»e  parishes  on  the  part  of  sir 
Ceoil  Wray,  during  the  poll;  md  do  you 
not  Oiink  it  a  very  good  reason  for  Mr. 
Ste  to  consider  it  as  a  partial  arrangement 
to  go  so  eomi  to  a  parMi  where  sir  Cecil 
Wray  was  prepared  so  much  in  advance?  I 

•  was  very  ready  to  concede  as  fiir  as  possible 
to  show  my  impartiality.— Have  you  not 
reason  to  beHeve  that  sir  Cecil  Wray's 
fikiids  expected  a  great  part  of  Mr. 
Fox's  majori^  would  be  reauced  by  the 
icnitmy  in  St.  Margarets  and  St.  John's  ? 
1  have  heard  it  asserted^r— Under  what 
authority  would  you  conceive  yourself 
cnttded  to  act,  if  the  order  of  this  House 
was  withdrawn  ?  If  the  authority  of  tibis 
House  was  withdrawn,  I  should  conclude 
that  I  had  no  authority  at  all ;  but  1  might 
take  time  to  consider  of  my  return,  and 
not  mi^e  it  indtantly. 

Lord  Mulgrave.  Were  any  proposi* 
tions  made  for  shortening  the  proceedings ; 
and  if  any,  what  were  they,  and  by  whom  ? 
There  have  been  one  or  two  papers  de- 
livered into  l^e  court  of  scrutiny  by  the 
^(geDts  of  sir  Cecil  Wray;  but  I  cannot 
describe  them.  They  were  canvassed,  but 
not  agreed  to. 

Lord  Ptdmergion.  What  was  the  autbo* 

rity  osderwhich  you  deemed  yourself  to  be 

juddng^  when  you  granted  tiie  scrutiny  to 

f  omraence  on  a  day  subsequent  to  that  on 

I  whidi  your  precept  was  made  returnable  ? 
Under  the  authority  vested  by  la^  in  every 

I   returning  officer. — Do  you  conceive  that 

I  i  ery  reaming  officer  has  it  in  his  option 
to  make  a  return  or  not,  on  the  day  when 
the  writ  is  made  returnable  i 


The  Mazier  ofihe  ^RoUs  objected  to  the 
question.  It  was  a  matter  of  Ic^  opi- 
nion ;  and  whatever  the  high  bailiff  might 
think  on  the  subject,  was  immaterial  to 
the  question. 

Lord  Palmerston  said,  the  answer  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  satisfied  him  as 
much  as  the  answer  of  the  high  bailiff 

Mr.  JoUiffe.  From  wljat  you  have  seen, 
can  you  make  a  judgment  of  the  length 
of  time  it  would  take  to  scrutinize  the 
whole  of  the  pariehes  ?  If  I  am  to  judge 
of  what  is  to  be  done  from  what  is  past^ 
it  is  a  matter  of  very  easy  computation. 
We  have  been  near  eight  months  in  going 
through  two  parishes,  which  two  contain 
about  a  fourth  of  the  whole  poll :  assuming 
the  same  rate  of  dispatch,  it  will  take 
abou#two. years  more  to  go  through  the 
whole. 

Lord  Mulgrave.  If  no  unnecessary 
delay  was  introduced,  would  not  the  scru- 
tiny be  shortened  ?  The  question  answers 
itself.  fHe  stated  he  had  now  got  the 
papers  formerly  asked  for :  he  produced 
them,  and  they  were  read  at  the  table.]-*- 
If  these  papers  were  adopted,  would  they 
not,  in  your  opinion,  expedite  the  scti^y? 
I  did  loot  give  them  a  due  consideration ; 
they  were  discussed  by  counsel ;  but  they 
were  not  consented  to  by  Mr.  Fox's 
counsel.— -Did  their  arguments  convince 
you  that  they  were  improper  to  be 
adopted ;  or  did  you  not  think  yourself  at 
liberty  to  adopt  them  without  their  con* ' 
sent  ?  I  did  not  think  myself  entitled  to 
enforce  them  without  them  consent. 

Col.  Fiizpatrich  Did  Mr.  Fox's  coun- 
sel object  entirely  to  the  propositions ;  or 
did  they  not  object  only  to  some  parts,  by 
the  alteration  of  which  they  imagined  the 
business  would  be  accelerated  ?  I  do  not 
recollect  what  passed.  Tfiey  objected  to 
a  paper  which  I  submitted ;  and  1  thought 
their  objections  had  weight. — Have  the 
delinks  been  such  as  could  be  prev^ted 
by  the  powers  of  which  you  are  possessed  ? 
TTbey  have  not. 

Mr.  EUis.  Is  there  any,  and  what  ex* 
pense  incurred  b]^  either  party  ?  Expense 
IS  undoubtedly  incurred;  but  to  what 
amount  I  know  not.  I  have  heard  both 
sides  declare,  that  they  must  pay  ^rar  wit- 
nesses ;  my  assessor  has  ten  guineas  every 
sitting  day,  and  my  two  clerks  half  a 
guinea  each ;  and  this  is  paid  by  the  agents 
of  sir  Cecil  Wray. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Do  you  think  that  if  you 
had  the  discretion,  you  could  Ao  justice 
to  the  parties,  by  mdcing  a  return  in  the 
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present  ftage  of  the  scrutiny,  without  pro- 
ceeding  to  the  other  parishes  i  A  very 
doubtful  judgment  must  be  formed  in  the 
present  sta^.— <^ould  you  satisfy  your 
own  mind  without  going  further  I  I  am 
not  sufficiently  informed  to  pass  a  judg- 
ment satisfactdry  to  myself. 

Mr*  Marsham*  Do  you  think  that 
your  court  is  calculated  to  do  justice  to 
either  party;  having  declared  that  you 
cannot  compel  theattendance  of  witnesses, 
nor  administer  an  oath?  I  think  that 
justice  might  be  done  by  the  parties 
bringins  forth  witnesses^ — Are  you  satis- 
fied wiui  die  behaviour  of  the  witnesses 
before  the  court  ?  I  have  not  always  been 
so.— Have  you  not,  in  your  judicial  capa- 
city, been  treated  with  complete  con- 
tempt?   I  have  been  so.  • 

Col.  Fitzpairick.  Have  not  witnesses 
been  convicted  of  giving  false  testimony  i 
Tliey  have  been  contracted.— -Was  not 
a  witness  dismissed  the  court  for  that 
reason  by  the  cjunsd  ^n  whose  party  he 
was  called?  There  have  beei^  some  few 
instances. 

**  Mr.  Henrv  Phipps.  Have  you  received 
nuj^poney  ior  your  own  use,  as  a  reward 
<n'  compensation  for  your  trouble  and  at- 
lendance  ?    Not  a  shilling. 

Mr.  Sheridan.  Have  you  not  heard 
that  few  witnesses  can  be  got  to  attend 
without  being  paid  by  the  parties  ?  Yes. 
«— Do  you  not  believe  that  this  money  in- 
fluences the  testimony  they  give  ? 
,  The  Master  t^the  Rolls  objected  to  this 
question.  All  courts  suffered  the  pay- 
ment of  witnesses,  as  a  compensation  for 
their  trouble,  and  they  were  not  to  be  dis- 
credited merely  on  that  account.  It  was 
true  that  the  high  bailiff  had  not  much 
authority,  but  he  contended  that  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  punish  witnesses  if  they 
behaved  improperly.  Every  court,  how- 
ever constituted,  must  have  that  power. 

Mr.  Sksridan  said,  he  knew  well  that 
all  courts  suffered  a  compensation  to  wit- 
nesses, but  the  case  was  materially  diffe- 
rent here,  where  there  was  not  authority 
to  compel  attendance  nor  to  administer 
an  oath. 

Mr.  Fox  argued  in  the  same  way.  He 
said  it  was  a  pity  the  learned  gentleman 
was  not  assessor,  since  he  might  have  com- 
mitted the  witnesses  who  behaved  ill; 
biit  the  high  bailiff  had  not  thought  him- 
self posseted  of  any  such  authority,  and 
had  not  attempted  to  exercise  it.  The 
payment  of  witnesses,  not  upon  oath,  was 
very  different  from  the  practice  in  the 


I^al  courts,  where,  if  they  were  detected 
in  perjury,  in  prevarication,  in  contemp- 
tuous silence,  or  other  misbehaviour,  the 
court  could  commit  them. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said,  that  that 
House,  for  instance,  which  called  itsdf  a 
judicial  court,  exercised  the  power  (^ 
punishment ;  and  he  thought  tnat  every 
assembly  that  called  itself  a  <;ourt  might 
do  60. 

The  high  bailiff  was  then  called  in,  and 
in  answer  to  the  question,  said,  that  he 
understood  the  pay  they  received  was  only 
in  compensation  for  th^r  time. 

Mr.  Sheridan.  Would  not  the  best 
means  of  procrastinating  a  scrutiny  be  to 
object  on  slight  grouncU  to  votes  which 
might  afterwards  be  proved  good  ?  That 
would  certainly^e  the  means  of  procras- 
tination.— Has  that  been  the  practice  of 
Mr.  Fox's  counsel?  Their  objections 
must  in  some  instances  have  been  slight, 
since  they  were  over-ruled ;  but  I  mive 
no  imputation  to  throw  on  them. — From 
their  failing  in  so  few  of  their  objections 
comparatively,  can  the  imputation  be 
justly  attributed  to  them  ?  i  can  speak 
only  to  the  fact.  Mr.  Fox's  counsel  dis- 
qualified more  of  the  votes  they  objected 
to  than  the  other  side.  Has  any  case 
occurred  of  a  voter's  being  struck  off,  who 
has  afterwards  been  proved  and  acknow* 
ledged  on  all  sides  to  be  a  ^ood  one? 
Yes,  and  others  may  be  in  a  similar  pre- 
dicament. 

Mr.  Mainwaring.  If  you  had  not  been 
attended  by  counsel,  would  not  the  scru- 
tiny have  proceeded  faster?  I  doubt 
whether  it  would;  for  in  that  case  the 
electors    themselves   might    have    asked 

Questions,  and  entered  into  arguments.— 
lould  you  now  proceed  without  counsel 
and  do  justice  to  the  parties  ?  I  believe 
justice  might  be  done,  out  not  more  expe- 
ditiously. 

Lord  Surrey.  On  which  side  have 
witnesses  been  dismissed  for  improper 
testimonies?  On  the  side  of  sir  Cecil 
Wry,  I  think. 

Mr.  Burke.    As  it  has  been  said  that 
every  court  has  the  power  of  punishment 
I  ask  you,  if  you  should  think  it  right  u 
attach  a  witness  for  prevarication  or  con 
tempt,  what  officer  you  have  to  take  hin*'^ 
into  custody  I    I  have  no  such    of)icet . 
«— If  you  had  such  an  officer,  do  you  kiii 
of  any  jailor  who  would  accept  and  retau 
a  witness  on  y dur  warrant  ?    i  do  not  koo v  / 
of  any.— >Do  you  not  carry  on  the  sci  lu,** » 
under  the  authority  of  this  House  ?     Vt> 
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—Do  yoaknow  whether  orders  have  been 
giren  to  the  serjeant  at  arms  to  attend 
jour  court,  and  to  support  you?  Not 
that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Fox.  In  the  court  of  hustings, 
duriD^  the  poll,  had  you  the  authority  of 
commitment  ?  I  so  much  doubted  it,  that 
I  should  not  have  exerted  it — Did  you 
tdminister  an  oath?  I  did«— When  did 
you  conceive  )'our  power  to  do  so  ta 
cease  ?  At  the  conclusion  of  the  poll.— 
Do  you  conceive  the  scrutiny  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  poll  ?  It  is  a  legal  ques- 
tion. I  have  my  doubts.  I  think  it  an 
adjournment  of  the  court  of  hustmgs. 

Mr.  Dundas.    At  the  poll  did  you  exa- 
nine  witnesses  on  oath?   or  could  you 
compel  them  to  give  evidence  ?     No. 
^   Mr.  Adanu     Can  you  compel  men  to 
oroduce  deeds  necessary   to   evidence? 

Lord  Mahon.  Might  not  time  be  saved 
by  not  suffering  the  counsel  to  areue  cases, 
but  when  you,  or  you^  assessor,  thought  fit 
ft)  caU  for  it  ?  I  believe  it  might  save  time. 
—Has  sir  Cecil  Wray  attended  himself, 
and  did  he  appear  to  be  a  person  interested 
in  the  event  ?  He  has  not  attended  of 
late.  He  came  in  the  beginning,  and 
seemed  as  zealous  as  any  gentleman  could 
be  io  similar  circumstances. 

Sir  if.  Mackworth.  Would  you  think 
yotttself  authorized,  in  the  future  progress 
of  die  scrutiny,  to  make  a  return  without 
the  directions  of  this  House  ?  I  would 
not 

Lord  Surrey.  Do  you  expect  any 
reward  either  for  yourself  or  family  ? 
None. 

Lord  North.  Do  you  summon  every 
voter,  whose  vote  is  questioned,  to  attend ; 
or  do  you  disqualify  him  in  his  absence  ? 
I  do  not  summon  them  \,  and  many  have 
been  disqualified  in  their  absence. 

Mr.  Fox  then  questioned  the  high  bailiff 
tbout  Uie  reason  of  Mr.  Hargrave's  retire- 
ment, which  the  high  bailiff  said  was  owing 
to  his  lish  to  be  spared  from  a  part  of  his 
sttendance,  and  to  this  he  adhered.  Seve- 
ral other  questions  were  asked,  but  they 
were  mostly  repetitions  of  what  we  have 
redted.  * 

Francis  Hargrave,  esq.  called  in. 

Mr.  Fox.  Whether  you  was  assessor 
to  the  high  bailiff?  I  hfive  acted  as  Erases- 
•or*— For  how  long?  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  scrutiny  the  28th  of 
May,  to  the  12th  January  last. — Did  you 
•ttend  constantly  i    Yes,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  some  few  instances. — Before  you 
discontinued  the  office,  did  you  or  did  you 
not  declare  publicly  in  the  court  your 
intention  of  so  doiog  ?  I  declared  my  in- 
tention first  to  the  high  bailiff;  and  he  by 
my  desire  announced  it  to  those  who  at- 
tended the  scrutiny. — On  the  intention's 
being,  made  known,  were  there  notwith- 
standing wishes  expressed  that  you  should 
continue  in  an  office  you  had  executed  in 
so  very  honourable  a  manner  ?  At  first  1 
thought  it  was  the  wish  of  all  parties  that 
I  should  continue;  and  in  consequence  of 
that  understanding  I  thought  it  due  to  the 
proceeding  that  I  should  re*Gonsider  the 
practicability  of  my  continuing  to  act  as 
assessor;  but  I  afterwards  had  reason  to 
believe  that  »y  continuance  was  not 
wished  for  by  more  than  one  of  the  parties^ 
and  I  thoi^ht  it  would  be  unbecoming  in 
^me  to  wave  my  first  resolution,  unless  at 
the  desire  of  both  parties. — Was  not  the 
want  of  any  expressions  of  satisfaction  ia 
your  conduct  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
candicktes  and  his  agents,  the  principal 
reason  that  induced  you  to  refuse  the  ear- 
nest request  of  the  other  candidate  and  hia 
agents  to  continue  in  the  office  at  least  till 
the  business  of  St.  Martin's  parish  should 
be  completed  ?  Mr.  Rouse  and  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, counsel  for  sir  C^cil  Wray,  uniformly, 
expressed  their  satisfaction  in  handsome 
terms  of  my  conduct ;  but  a  paper  waa 
delivered  by  the  election  committee  for 
sir  Cecil  Wray,  to  the  high  bailiff,  ex- 
pressed in  such  terms  as  seemed  to  point 
at  me ;  and  thence  I  inferred  that  it  was 
the  wish  of  those  on  whose  part  the  paper 
was  delivered,  that  there  should  be  a  new 
assesisor. — Did  not  Mr.  Rouse,  when  he 
expressed  his  own  personal  confidence 
and  satisfaction  in  you,  refuse,  wlien  being 
pressed  to  it  by  Mr.  Fox's  counsel  and 
agents,  to  make  the  same  declaration  on 
the  behalf  of  his  client  and  his  agents  ?  I 
understood  Mr.  Rouse,  that  he  had  no  in- 
structions from  those  for  whom  he  waa 
concerned  as  counsel,  to  join  in  the  re- 
quest made  for  my  continuance  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Fox. — Was  it  expressed  hj 
Mr.  Rouse,  or  any  one  on  the  behalf  of  sir 
Cecil  Wray,  that  their  silence  on  that  oc- 
casion was  owing  to  their  disapprobation 
of  a  plan  supposed  to  have  been  proposed 
of  your  attending  only  one  hour,  or  one 
hour  and  a  half,  each  day  ?  I  recollect 
that  the  proposal  for  accommodating  me, 
by  shortening  my  attendance,  was  not  ap- 

S roved  of  by  the  party  for  whom  Mr. 
Louse  acted,  or  even  by  Mr.  Rouse  him- 
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felf:  but  I  do  not  recollect  at  this  moment 
whether  that  disapprobation  was  assigned 
88  the  reason  for  not  joining  in  the  requef^t 
for  my  continuing  as  assessor:  the  pro- 
poiial,  I  conjectured,  originated  from  mj 
accideotally  using  some  words  by  which  I 
fltated)  that  at  the  utmost  for  five  or  six 
weeks  I  should  not  be  able  to  attend  above 
one  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  each  day; 
but  1  remember  adding,  that  1  could  not 
think  of  offering  my  --services  in  a  manner 
80  inadequate  and  imperfect. — If  the  two 
parties  joined  in  the  request  for  your  con- 
tinaance,  and  you  had  complied  with  it, 
was  it  understood  that  the  business  of  the 
scrutiny  during  your  continuance  was  to 
go  on  for  no  more  than  one  hour  and  a 
half,  or  two  hours  each  day — I  mean  whe- 
ther this  was  so  understood  on  the  specific 
isLj  that  you  was  pressed  to  continue  by 
0ne  party,  atid  the  other  party  refused 
joining  in  the  request  >  I  always  under- 
stood that  the  proposal  meant  that  the 
proceedings  should  go  on  ,during  the  usual 
liours ;  I  so  understood  it,  whenever  the 
subject  was  mentioned.  As  I  construed 
^e  uroposal,  it  was,  that  the  high  bailiff 
•hould  proceed  in  my  absence,  so  as  to 
complete  the  usual  time  of  attendance.—- 
Was  the  proposal  in  writing  ?  I  believe 
not  originally ;  but  I  will  not  be  positive. 
«— Was  the  high  bailiff  present  at  the  con- 
versation to  which  these  questions  have 
alluded?  Certainly.  I  remember  that 
when  1  used  the  words  from  which,  as  I 
Juppose,  the  proposal  originated,  it  was  at 
^  dose  of  toe  business  of  the  day ;  the 
liigh  bttliff  was  present,  and  so  were  Mr. 
Fox's  counsel,  or  one  of, them;  but  as 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  the  counsel  on 
the  other  side  had  left  the  room.  How- 
ever, some  of  the  parties  were  present, 
particularly  Mr.  Collick ;  I  remember  ad- 
dressing myself  to  Mr.  Collickparticularly; 
I  repeated  in  his  presence  more  than  once, 
^at  1  could  not  think  of  offering  my  ser- 
vices in  so  imperfect  and  inadequate  a 
manner,  as  by  the  attendance  of  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  two  hours ;  indeed  it  was 
my  own  private  opinion,  that  such  an 
attendance  would  not  answer  the  purposes 
of  the  scrutiny  in  an  efiectual  way.«— If 
you  had  been  prevailed  on  by  the  joint 
request  of  the  candidates  to  continuoi 
whether  it  was  understood  to  be  your  in- 
tention to  give  only  that  particular  attend- 
ance? When  Mr.  Rouse  had  given  it 
both  as  his  opinion  and  as  the  instruction 
of  his  clients,  that  such  a  proposal  could 
sot  properly  be  asacated  to  on  their  parts, 


I  considered  the  proposal  as  wholly  at  cua 
end ;  and  if  1  had  consented  to  continue 
my  attendance,  it  would  have  been  in  the 
usual  manner, and  for  the  usual  time^-— 
Did  not  you  express  that  to  be  your  inten-^ 
tion  in  the  ve^ry-room  on  the  day  which 
has  been  alluded  to  ?  I  do  not  recollect 
the  form  of  the  expression  1  might  use, 
but  I  have  not  an  Idea  that  any  person 
who  heard  me  on  the  day  alluded  to,  could, 
suppose  that  I  meant  to  give  a  less  atten- 
dance than  1  had  done  before,  if  I  bad 
consented  to  continue  assessor. 

Lord  Mahon.  Who  made  the  proposal 
of  your  staying  but  an  hour  and  a  half,  or 
two  hours  a  day,  instead  of  five  hoars  ?  It 
was  made  6n  the  part  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  as 
I  recollect,  by  one  or  both  of  his  coonseL 
'^lyo  you  recollect  whether  Mr.  Fox's 
counsel  stated  as  the  reason  for  this  pro* 
posal  that  the  scrutiny  had  gone  on  so 
extraordinary  fast  when  you  had  attended 
for  five  hours,  that  it  would  be  sufficient 
that  you  should  afterwards  attend  for  one 
hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  I  I  really 
cannot  charge  my  memory  with  the  parti- 
cular expressions  used  by  the  counsel  of 
Mr.  Fox  when  they  addressed  the  propo- 
sal to  the  high  bailiff,  but  I  cannot  suppose 
that  in  malune  the  proposal  they  could 
express  themselves  in  the  manner  supposed 
by  the  question. — What  were  the  senti- 
ments contained  in  the  paper  you  have 
mentioned,  and  which  induced  you  to  think 
they  wished  you  to  continue  no  longer 
assessor  to  the  high  bailiff?  \  have  a  copy 
of  the  paper,  it  will  best  speak  for  itself* 
[The  Resolutions  of  the  committee  of  lord 
Hood  and  sir  Cecil  Wray  were  then  read.3 
What  parts  of  that  paper  made  you  think 
that  it  was  not  the  wish  of  one  party  that 
vou  should  continue  the  asseasor  to  the 
high  bailiff?  One  part  which  seems  calcu- 
lated to  distress  me  was,  the  reference  to 
the  proposal  for  my  accommodation  in 
terms  expressing  so  harshly  a  disapproba- 
tion of  it.  Another  part,  which  seemed 
pointed  at  me,  is,  that  which  suppdbes  that 
the  proceedings  should  entirely  stop  as 
ofken  as  the  counsel  of  the  high  bailiff  waes 
absent,  fhad  occasionally  been  indulged 
with  a  short  absence,  more  espedally  and. 
principally  when  I  was  under  the  necessity 
of  attending  at  Guildhall  as  a  commissioner 
of  bankrupts.  A  third  part  of  the  paper, 
which  seems  materially  to  afiect  roe,  was; 
the  daim  to  have  the  hours  of  ^attendance 
enlarged,  at  the  very  moment  almost  that 
I  had  intimated  that  they  were  already  toe 
B^my  to  be  cooaiHsut  with  my  other  evo- 
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One  fiurdier  fMurt  of  the  paper 
lAich  Biruck  me  very  much  was,  the 
deim  upon  the  asseMor  of  the  high  bailiff 
at  all  ereots  to  give  his  opinioB  on  every 
caaCy  hoivever  difficult  or  however  doubt- 
fiil»  the  morning  following  that  on  which 
tlie  case  and  evidence  were  heard.  Th^se 
are  the  several  parts  of  the  paper,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  being  so  loog  ago  since 
I  hare  thought  about  it,  affected  my  mind, 
ao  as  to  convince  me  that  whatever  might 
be  the  handsome  expressions  of  the  coun- 
sel for  sir  Cecil  Wray  and  lord  Hood,  the 
parties  for  whom  they  were  concerned  did 
wish  to  have  a  new  assessor. 

Mr.  Fox.  Whether,  notwithstanding 
that  paper,  you  did  not  declare  that  you 
would  continue  in  the  office  to  the  end  of 
St.  Martin's  parish,  if  both  parties  should 
joto  in  expressing  their  confidence,  desiriofi; 
that  you  would  do  so  ?  1  ratlier  think  I  did 
mtioiate  an  intention  to  tr^  the  experi- 
ment of  continuing  some  time  longer,  if 
both  parties  should  express  an  equal  wish 
ibr  my  eontinuing ;  but  had  they  continued 
in  such  wish,  it  would  have  distressed  me 
infinit^y. — What  would  have  been  your 
Biotives  fbr  con|inuing  so  much  against 
your  wish  and  inclination  ?  As  1  had  un* 
ken  the  business,  I  thought  it  became 

*  to  do  my  utmost  towards  the  comple- 
tion of  it ;  though  I  felt  at  the  same  time, 
that  I  bad  neither  constitution  of  body  nor 
of  mind  to  continue  till  the  end  of  a  pro- 
cacding  which  promised  such  an  extreme 
length.  When  1  undertook  the  business, 
from  want  of  experience,  1  had  entertained 
aa  improper  idea  concerning  the  probable 
lei^h  of  the  scrutiny. 

Mr.  GrenviUe,  Did  not  you  say  in  the 
vestry  that  you  could  not  continue  to  at- 
tend more  than  one  hour  and  a  half,  or  two 
boors  a  day,  for  some  time  ?  I  have  already 
esplaiaed  the  occasion  on  which  I  acci" 
dentaUy  in  the  first  instance  made  use  of 
words  to  that  effect.-— Did  you  afterwards 
express  the  contrary  ?  I  cannot  recollect 
what  particular  expressions  I  might  after- 
wards make  use  of,  but  I  am  confident, 
that  upon  the  whole,  I  so  expressed  my- 
self as  to  make  it  intelligible  to  all  present 
wbo  heard  me,  that  if  I  did  consent  to 
stay  on  the  request  made  fbr  that  purpose, 
if  say  such  should  be  made,  it  should  be  in 
the  Dsoal  manner,  and  for  the  usual  hours, 
ss  I  said  before. — Whether  the  reasons  had 
ceased  which  made  you  think  it  would  be 
iaipracticable  for  you  to  attend  more  than 
saahouraoda  half,  or  two  hours  a  day,  for 
ii  The  reasons  continued ;  bat 
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being  so  urged'  to  continue,  I  probably 
should  at  last  have  been  influenced  to  try 
the  experiment  of  contkiuing  for  some  time 
longer.— Can  you  recollect  giving  any 
ground  to  the  parties  to  believe  that  you 
lAiould  have  been  so  induced  ?  I  recollecti 
that  when  the  Christmas  adjournment  took 
place,  I  consented  to  take  into  considera- 
ti(Mi  the  request  for  my  continuing  as  aa« 
sessor,  which  I  then  considered  as  in  suIk 
stance  coming  from  both  parties,  though 
I  afterwards  altered  my  opinion  in  thai 
respect.  Between  the  day  on  which  we 
adjourned  and  the  day  on  which  we  met 
£^in,  I  did  take  the  request  into  my  se- 
nous  consideration,  and  was  upon  the  point 
of  determining  to  try  the  experiment  of 
my  continuing  for  a  short  time  longer, 
when  I  received  the  paper  already  alluded 
to  in  my  Examination,  from  the  high  bailiff. 
I  believe  also,  that  when  we  did  mee^ 
again  in  the  vestry,  I  used  some  expres* 
sions,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred, 
that  even  then,  if  I  should  be  convinced 
that  both  parties  equally  wished  to  have 
me  continue  as  assessor,  I  should  be  in^ 
chned  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Fox,  Whether  in  the  business  of 
this  scrutiny,  you  have  observed  any  un^ 
^necessary  and  artificial  delays  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protracting,  in  the  conduct  of  Mrv 
Fox's  counsel  or  his  agents  ?  The  questioa 
is  a  delicate  one ;  but  speaking  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  I  observed  no  othec 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  eounsel  foe 
Mr.  Fox,  in  respect  to  delay,  than  whali 
might  be  expected  from  a  proceeding  car*> 
ried  on  widi  so  adverse  ana  hostile  a  spirit 
on  each  sido :  nor  do  I  recollect  any  thing  at 
present  which  would  warrant  me  to  make 
any  considerable  difference  between  the 
conduct  of  the  oounsel  of  Mr.  Fox  and 
those  of  sir  Cecil  Wray.-p-Was  not  yoa 
present  at~several  very  long  cross- examina* 
tions  i  I  certainly  was. — Did  not  some  of 
those  cross-examinations  contribute  to 
bring  truth  to  light  in  cases  where,  with« 
out  them,  fisdse  testimony  might  have  been 
imposed  upon  the  courts  I  think  they 
often  tended  to  enable  me,  as  assessor  to 
the  high  bailiff,  to  distinguish  truth  from 
falsehood. — Did  not  you  often  declape 
your  concurrence  with  Mr.  Fox's  counsel 
in  thinking  that  the  plan  of  the  high 
bailiff,  delivered  by  him  in  writing,  was  dT 
a  nature  to  tend  to  delay  rather  than  to 
accelerate  the  proceedings  ?  I  thought  the 
high  bailiff  very  commendable  fbr  his  ef« 
forts  to  speed  the  proceedings;  butupoot 
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considerine  frequently  the  proposal  made 
by  him,  I  doubted  at  last  whether,  if 
adopted,  it  would  produce  any  consider- 
able effect ;  and  possibly  in  the  course  of 
the  conversation  upon  it  in  the  vestry- 
room  lit  the  different  times  the  subject  was 
mentioned,  something  might  fall  from  me, 
sufficient  to  convey  my  private  doubts 
about  the  proposal ;  at  the  same  time  I 
encouraged  every  attention  to  any  thing 
that  might  be  offered  for  preventing  a  pro- 
traction of  the  scrutiny  ;  and  it  was  my 
wishy  that  some  other  proposal  should  be 
thouffht  of  and  brought  under  considera- 
tion :  1  was  sorry  that  none  such  occurred 
tq  my  mind. — What  in  your  opinion  may 
be  the  probable  duration  of  the  scrutiny,  if 
gone  through  to  the  end  ?  I  have  not  at- 
tempted to  make  any  calculation  on  the 
subject,  nor  do  I  well  know  how  to  make 
one  ;  but  speaking  in  a  general  way,  and 
supposing  that  the  proceeding  should  con- 
tinue as  slow  in  its  progress  as  it  has  done, 
I  cannot  conceive  that  it  would  be  finished 
in  less  than  a  year.  When  I  mention  a 
year,  I  think  I  speak  moderately.— Are 
you  aware  that  the  parishes  of  St.  Anne 
and  St.  Martin  maice  very  little  more 
than  one  quarter  of  the  whole  ?  I  cannot 
answer  the  question  without  resorting  to 
the  number  of  votes  in  all  the  several' 
parishes ;  and  I  do  not  sufficiently  remem- 
ber the  numbers  given,  to  answer  the 
question  with  any  precision  :  but  I  have  a 
paper  in  my  hand  which,  if  the  House  re- 
ceives it,  will  enable  any  gentleman  to 
make  the  calculation ;  it  was  made  out  for 
me  by  the  deputy  high  bailiff  about  a 
month  ago. — Do  you  not  think  that  the 
discussion  of  the  next  300  votes  to  be  dis' 
cussed,  may  probably  take  up  nearly  the 
same  time  as  those  800  whicK  have  been 
already  examined,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  scrutiny  ?  I  see  no  reason  myself  for 
making  a  difference  between  the  votes  al- 
ready scrutinized  and  those  which  remain 
to  be  scrutinized. 

Lord  Mahon.  Whether  you  will  take 
upon  yourself  to  give  it  as  your  decided 
opinion,  that  np  mode  of  proceeding  what- 
ever can  possibly  be  adopted,  which  may 
considerably  shorten  the  scrutiny  i  It  would 
be  arery  rash  and  presumptuous  in  me  to 
assume  so  much.  I  can  only  say,  that  to 
this  moment  it  has  not  occurred  to  my 
mind  what  effectual  mode  of  shortening 
the  scrutiny  can  be  adopted,  so  long  as 
the  parties  litigating  are  determined  to 
act  towards  each  other  with  such  conti- 
nual and  unremitting  hostility.    In  pro- 


portion as  they  shall  be  fatigued  and  tired 
of  the  proceedings,  I  apprehend  it  will 
grow  8horter.^-Did  you  or  did  you  not 
ever  suffer  questions  of  evidence  to  be 
argued  by  the  counsel,  upon  which,  pre- 
vious to  such  questions  being  argued,  you 
had  perfectly  and  completely  made  up 
your  mind  ?  I  considerea  myself  as  repre- 
senting the  high  bailiff^  and  therefore  as 
in  some  degree  filling  a  judicial  situation ; 
and  in  such  a  situation  I  should  think  it 
very  unbecoming  for  me  to  make  up  my 
mind  till  the  counsel  on  each  side 


heard.— Did  you  often  for  many  days 
delay  giving  your  judgment  on  any  vote  ? 
I  frequently  suspended  giving  my  opinion 
for  many  days ;  but  I  don't  recollect,  that 
during  the  whole  of  my  attendance  on  the 
scrutiny,  there  ever  was  an  arrear  of  judg- 
ments exceeding  eighteen  or  twenty  ;  and 
in  genei'al,  the  arrear  was  much  smialler. 
Nor  am  1  aware  that  any  material  injury 
to  the  proceeding  arose  from  the  arrear  of 
my  opinions ; '  the  proceeding  was  not 
stopped  by  it. — Had  the  business  been 
before  an  election  committee,  I  under- 
stand that,  according  to  the  usual  practice 
of  such  committees,  votes  objectea  to  are 
not  decided  upon  till  both  parties  have 
gone  through  the  whole  of  their  casfs. 
But  I  foresaw  that  my  understanding  was 
too  feeble  to  enable  me  to  decide  upon 
many  hundred  cases  together,  and  there-  * 
fore  I  always  in  the  proceedings  made  it  a 
rule  with  myself  to  decide  upon  the  objec- 
tions as  we  went  on  as  nearly  as  the  doubts 
and  difficulties  which  from  the  intricscies 
and  length  of  the  evidence,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  points  necessarily  arising  on 
the  evidence  I  had  to  contend  with,  would 
allow. 

Mr.  Hargrave  was  then  asked  a  variety 
of  questions  concerning  the  number  of 
votes  polled  in  the  entire,  objected  to  and 
disqualified  by  each  party,  which  tended 
to  coafirm  the  opinion  of  the  high  bailiff. 
He  however  ad  omitted,  that  very  few  of 
the  late  objections  of  sir  C.  Wray  bad  been 
substantiated  by  evidence ;  and  also  con- 
fessed that  the  court  of  scrutiny  was  in- 
competent to  the  task  of  justice,  as  not 
being  furnished  with  judicial  authority  even 
to  administer  an  oath,  or  with  compulsory 
power  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses, &C. 

Arthur  Murphy,  esq.  caHed  in. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  called  in,  and  under- 
went a  long  examination.  Ilie  questions 
put  to  Him  wprci  respecting  the  tedious* 
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nesB  of  the  scrutinyy  and  the  cause  of  it ; 
whether  he  could  suggest  a  better  mode 
of  conducting  it ; '  what^  in  his  opinion, 
would  tend  to  shorten  tlie  proceeding; 
bow  soon  he  thought  it  likely  to  be  ter- 
minated  under  its  present  mode  of  con- 
duct ;  and  to  several  facts  that  had  oc- 
curred since  he  had  acted  as  the  high 
iMiiliff's  assessor. 

Mr.  Murphy  imputed  the  te^iousness 
and  delay  to  the  arguments  and  speeches 
of  counsel,  declaring  that  each  vote  was 
tried  with  as  much  form  and  prolixity  as 
a  cause  before  lord  Mansfield  in  West- 
minster-hall ;  that  the  counsel  claimed  a 
right  in  some  cases,  to  make  five  speeches 
upon  one  vote;  and  that  he  conceived 
the  iewer  speeches  the  better  for  the  dis- 
patch of  k  scrutiny.  In  answer  to,  whe- 
ther he  knew  of  any  better  mode,  or  had 
advised  any,  he  said,  he  would  not  advise 
the  high  bailiff  to  make  an  innovation  in 
hib  fDede  of  proceeding  in  the  parish  in 
which  be  had  begun  and  carried  on  the 
scrutiny  in  its  present  way ;  nor  would  he 
he  the  man  to  advise  any  alteration  that 
should  not  meet  with  the  consent  of  both 
parties.  With  regard  to,  whether  he 
knew  of  a  better  mode,  he  had  turned  his 
inmd  to  the  practice  of  the  committees  of 
that  Hpnse,  as  a  model  more  fit  for  adop- 
tkm  in  the  conduct  of  a  scrutinVf  than 
the  mode  now  in  practice.  On  this  idea 
be  was  closely  pushed  by  the  interroga- 
tories of  Mr.  Fox,  who,  at  last,  not  re- 
ceiving the  sort  dT  answer  he  expected, 
in  prdace  to  another  question  he  was 
ab<Hit  to  propose,  complained  of  not  be- 
ing able  to  obtain  a  plain  answer  to  a 
plain  qoestioBy — diis  drew  up 

Ixnrd  Afti^avf,whodesireaMr.  Murphy 
sought  withdraw,  and  said  it  was  very  ex- 
traordinarv  that  the  right  hon.  gentlemua, 
who  had  iately  given  a  lecture  upon  de- 
cency, should  himself  be  so  bad  an  ex- 
ample in  practice,  of  that  which  he  had 
so  highly  praised  and  recommended  in 
theory,     llie  House  had  just  heard  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  grossly  maltreat  a 
i  witness,  summoned  to  me  bar  at  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  own  peculiar  instance. 
A  man  of  duuacter,  a  man  of  learning, 
I  and  of  acknowledged  abflities,  a  man  emi- 
nent in  his  profession,  and  distinguished 
by  hit  rank  in  life.    Let  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  recollect,  that  those  feelings 
which  he  himself  possessed  were  likewise 
possessed  by  every  other  person  who  was 
eotided  to  be  regarded  as  a  gentleman  and 
a  aiaD  of  hofioor^    In  that  point  of  view 
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he  considered  Mr.  Murphy,  whose  feelings 
ought  not  to  have  been  insulted  while  he 
stood  at  the  bar,  honestly  and  fairly  giving 
his  evidence,  and  in  a  situation  that  en« 
titled  him  to  the  protection  of  the  House. 
To  the  House,  therefore,  his  lordship  said, 
he  appealed,  not  doubting  that  they  would 
prevent  the  right  hon.  gentleman  from 
again  pursuing  a  conduct  not  more  irre- 
gular and  disorderly,  considered  in  a  par- 
liamentary light,  than  uncandid  and  harsh, 
considered  in  a  different  view. 

Mr.  Marsham  said,  the  present  was  a 
question  of  all  others  which  should  be  dis« 
cussed  with  the  greatest  coolness  and 
temper :  he  was  sorry,  therefore,  to  see 
any  thing  like  heat  arise  in  any  quarter  of 
the  House ;  but  if  an  imprudent  degree 
of  animated  expression  was  pardonable  in 
any  gentleman  on  any  occasion,  it  surely 
was  pardonable  in  the  right  hon.  gende- 
man,  who,  by  a  few  words,  he  believed 
uttered  without  any  design  to  give  offence, 
had  afforded  the  noble  lord  occasion  to 
reprehend  his  conduct  in  terms  so  ex- 
tremely severe:  let  tlie  House  candidly 
advert  to  the  very  nice  and  peculiar  situa- 
tion in  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
stood  with  regard  to  the  important  in- 
quiry of  that  day,  and  he  was  persuaded 
there  was  not  an  individual  in  it  who 
would  not  be  ready  to  admit  that  great 
allowances  ought  to  be  made  for  a  gentle- 
man so  circumstanced. 

Mr.  Fox  thanked  his  hon.  friend  for  the 
footing  upon  which  he  had  put  the  matter ; 
but  he  could  not  help  thinking  the  noble 
lord  had  conceived  his  words  to  be  more 
uncivil  than  they  really  were.  What  he 
had  said  was  a  truth,  and  a  truth  of  which 
he  could  not  avoid  complaining ;  namely, 
**  that  he  could  not  obtain  a  ^in  answer 
to  a  plain  question.*'  The  point  at  which 
he  had  been  aiming  to  obtain  a  direct  an-^ 
swer  from  Mr.  Murphy,  was  of  infinite 
importance  to  him,  and  to  the  immediale 
subject  in  consideration.  He  had  put  the 
question  two  or  three  different  ways,  and 
Mr.  Murphy  appeared  to  him  not  to  be 
willing  to  give  a  direct  answer.  By  not 
willing,  he  did  not  mean  not  willing  from 
any  sinister  or  bad  motive,  but  not  willing, 
as  any  gentleman  might  fairly  be  under 
the  same  circumstances,  from  not  having 
had  time  to  make  up  his  mind  upon  the 
subject.  With  regard  to  the  noble  lord's 
interruption  of  him,  the  noble  lord  might 
take  upon  him  the  office  of  his  censor  if  he 
thought  proper ;  there  was  no  man's  cen- 
sure he  less  dreaded  or  less  felt ;  but  the 
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noble  lord  should  not  oblige  him  to  re- 
imct  one  syllable  of  what  he  had  said^.  or 
change  his  expression  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree.  His  words  were,  **  th^t  he  could 
not  obtain  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  ques- 
tion ;'" ,  these  words  were  grounded  on  an 
incontrovertible  fact,  that  no  argument 
could  deny  or  disprove.  Having  said 
this  very  pointedly,  Mr.  Fox's  warmth 
led  him  into  a  most  animated  series  of 
exclamations  against  the  scandalous  and 
shameful  conduct  of  those,  who,  while 
Ibey  were  talking  ^f  purifying  the  con* 
stitution  by  a  reform  in  the  representatioif 
of  the  people,  had  instituted  tnat  disgrace 
« to  all  concerned  in  its  institution,  the 
Westminster  scrutiny ;  of  the  impractica- 
t>ility,  of  the  tediousness,  of  the  expense 
.  of  which  the  House  had  beard  such  ample 
and  incontrovertible  testimonies  that  day. 
An  institution  which  had  as  effectually 
4eprived  the  city  of  Westminster  of  its 
right  to  a  representation  in  that  House, 
as  if  it  had  been  formally  disfranchised 
tor  bribery,  for  corrupt  practices,  or  any 
Qne  pf  the  various  causes  for  which  bo- 
roughs had  ever  been  disfrancliised.  By 
the  scrutiny,  it  was  now  evident  that 
House,  the  guardian  of  the  constitution, 
the  protector  of  the  rights  of  election, 
.  had  turned  the  dearest  interests  of  the 
dty  of  Westminster  out  of  its  own  doors, 
and  trusted  them  to  the  keeping  of  a 
court,  without  powers  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary nature,  without  the  means  to  afford 
them  the- smallest  degree  of  protection. 
It  was  evident  also,^at  either  he  or  his 
competitor,  if  they  chose  it,  had  it>'in 
their  power^  by  delays  which  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  justify  a  complaint  from  the 
high  bailiff  to  <hat  House,  to  keep  West^ 
minster  without  representatives  for  four 
sessions  of  a  parliament  out  of  seven. 
Having  dwelt  for  some  time,  and  stated 
the  various  means  of  accomplisljing  this, 
Mr.  Fox  returned  to  what  he  had  before 
aaid  of  lord  Mulgrave,  defying  him  to 
move  a\censure  upon  his  words,  and  de- 
claring, that  no  power  on  earth  should 
make  nim  retract  a  syllable.  He  said,  he 
would  make  no  apology  for  the  warmth 
with  which  he  had  expressed  himself;  he 
should  be  a  wretch,  a  mean;  miserable, 
and  abject  wretch,  worthy  only  of  the 
abhorrence  and  detestation  of  mankind, 
if,  circumstanced  as  he  was,  lie  could  re- 
strain from  warmth,  and  curb  those  feel- 
iags  which  were  the  characteristics  of  a 
man,  and  which  those  who  did  not  possess, 
neither  could  be  capable  of  any  great  and 


good  actions  for  their  country,  or  of  aav 
Uiing  worthy  of  the  name  of  man.— Wita 
regard  to  Mr.  Murphy,  he  declared  he 
had  meant  no  personal  offence  to  him  in 
what  he  had  said.  He  had  no  enmity 
whatever  to  Mr.  Murphy ;  on  tlie  coo^ 
trary,  he  had  always  thought  extremely 
well  of  him ;  nothing,  indeed,  could  in« 
duce  him  to  regard  Mr.  Murphy  with  an 
adverse  eye,  or  make  him  harbour  a 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  his  being 
capable  of  acting  otherwise  than  with  the 
strictest  uprightness;  but  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  been  appointed  to 
fill  that  post  which  had  been  so  ably  and 
so  honourably  filled  by  Mr.  Hargrove,  a 
gentleman  of  the  highest  character  and 
the  most  known  honour,  of  the  fir^  de- 
gree of  learning,  and  who,  in  knowledge 
in  the  laws  of  this  country,  was  surpassed 
by  no  one  of  his  Majesty's  law  officers — 
to  see  such  a  man  removed  from  the  of- 
fice of  assessor,  and  in  such  a  manner  aa 
the  House  had  heard  stated,  might  for  » 
moment  make  him  jealous  of  his  successor, 
for  whom,  abstracted  from  this  considera- 
tion, he  entertained  much  esteem  and  re- 
gard ;  but  no  private  consideration  what-* 
ever  should  prevent  his  speaking  tha 
truth;  and  therefore,  though  he  meant  to 
drop  his  intended  question,  he  would  re* 
peat  what  had  been  before  said .  by  htm^ 
namely,  that  he  *<  could  not  obtain  a  plain 
answer  to  a  plain  question.'' 

Mr.  Dundas  said,  that  if  ever  there  waa 
Qccasion  for  any  man  to  stand  up  in  defence 
of  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  House, 
it  was  then.  Mrho  could  feel  the  least  re<* 
^rd  for  the  solemnity  of  their  proceed-% 
ings,  for  the  justice  of  the  House,  for. 
their  character,  and  for  their  honour^  and 
sit  still  and  see  such  irregularities  prac- 
tised ?  What  had  the  right  hen.  gentleman 
been  doing  in  a  speech  delivered  with  a 
warmth  which  he  had  boasted  of,  and  for 
which  he  claimed  a  merit,  but  taken  occa« 
sion  thus  prematurely  to  go  into  a  variety 
of  remarks  on  the  evidence,  unfinished  as 
it  was,  and  into  the  merits  of  the  main 

auestion.  He  advised  the  right  hon.  gen- 
eman  to  reserve  his  fire  ror  the  day  of 
its  discharge,  and  appealed  to  his  candor, 
whether  it  would  hot  be  more  consistent 
with  his  manly  character  to  preserve  a 
different  line  of  conduct  i  He  would  not 
be  so  irregular  as  to  follow  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  in  any  part  of  his  various  ani* 
madversions  on  the  scrutiny,  and  its  in-' 
conveniencies,  grievously  as  those  incon-^^ 
veniendelk  might   have.prefsed  on   diia 
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n^  hoti.  gendeniftiL  It  might,  at  a  pro- 
per  time,  possibly  become  a  qtiestioD, 
whether  the  adyantages  gained  by  order- 
iag  a  scrutiny  OQtwaghal  the  disadvan- 
tages that  attended  it.  That  would  be  a 
question  that  might  fahrly  be  considered 
and  discussed ;  but  let  gentlemen  have 
the  goodness  to  wait  till  the  time  of  dis- 
cossmg  it-  arrived,  and  not  bring  it  into 
debate  before  it  was  ripe  for  their  consi* 
deration.  Mr.  Dundas  concluded  with 
moving,  **  That  Mr.  Murphy  be  again 
c^led  in.'* 

Mr.  Murphy,  4^  soon  as  he  came  to 
the  bar,  declared  he  should  feel  himself 
extremely  ludiappy  if  he  had  given  of- 
fence to  any  member  of  that  House,  most 
especially  lo  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
had  put  the  Question;  extremely  sorry 
riionld  be  be  luso,  if  an^  hon.  gentleman 
should  think  him  unwillmg  to  answer  any 
qoestion  whatever ;  he  was  extreroety 
wSfiag  to  answer  all  that  should  be  put 
ta  hn  in  thie  plainest  and  readiest  man- 
ner possMe.  After  diis  apology,  Mr. 
Murphy's  examination  ceatinued,  till  at 
lo«th  , 

Lord  Beauehamp  pot  a  question  rela- 
tive to  Mr.  Murphy's  opinion,  whether 
the  object  of  the  scrutiny  would  not  have 
been  more  effectually  and  speedily  ob- 
tmned,  had  the  whole  case  of  the  West- 
minatar  election  been  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  that  House. — This  called  up 

Lord  Muigrave^  who  complained  of  the 
(pieation,  as  one  wholly  unprecedented, 
and  at  the  same  time  disrespectful  to  the 
Hodse.  He  argued,  that  it  was  appealing 
to  a  witness  to  know  his  opinion  what 
that  House  would  do  in  any  cause  sub- 
mitled  to  their  abjudication.  This  he 
thought  a  most  extraordinary  prooeeding. 

Lord  Beauehamp  defended  his  question 
as  perfectly  regular,  and  apposite  to  the 
salfiect  of  inquiry.  He  animadverted 
upon  the  disgrace  that  House  had  already 
brought  upon  itself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  by  ordering  a  court  of 
inquiry  so  nugatory,  inefficacious,  absurd, 
and  ve<atiot»  as  the  high  bailiff's  court 
of  acratiny ;  and  he  pursued  this  idea  by 
declaring  that  nothing  could  add  to  the 
dingsaee  and  manifest  injustice  of  the 
proceeding,  but  for  the  House  to  go  a 
jlap  farther,  and  order  the  scrutiny,* 
proved  bo  palpably  to  be  of  no  use  whi^ 
ever  but'to  create  delay,  expense,  and  to 
amavate  the  irreparable  injury  done  to 
<«ie  eoflstitotion  in  the  instance  of  the  past 
>cir»  stillto  be  eoalimicd. 


Mr.  jDimdbs  spoke  to  order,  and  repro* 
bated  the  noble  lord's  aigument  as  irre-^ 
gulair  and  inflammatory.  The  noble  Imd 
had  put  a  question  in  his  mind^by  na 
means  fit  to  be  put ;  but  to  the  ouestion 
he  meant  not  to  object,  as  he  would  rather 
suffer  an  irrelevant  question  to  be  put, 
than  countenance  a  more  mischievous 
irregularity,  viz.  the  prematurely  debatfngf 
upon  important  matters  not  yet  before  tha 
House. 

Mr.  Pf^said,  he  felt  as  his  learned  friend 
had  felt,  and  though  he  hoped  it  would  not 
be  established  into  a  precedent,  declared 
he  should  not  object  to  the  question,  not* 
withstanding  he  taught  it  a  very  improper 
one,  merely  because  he  wished  to  preycQt 
the  greater  evil,  and  thus  by  partial  and 
inteiiocutory  debates  artfully  introduced 
in  the  course  of  an  inquiry,  suffering  to* 
pics  to  be  discussed  irregularly  and  pre*' 
maturely.  When  the  day  arrived  to  agi* 
tate  the  question,  he  should  be  ready  to 
state  the  grounds  upon  which  he  should 
give  his  vote,  and  his  wish  was,  that  the 
questions  might  be  fully  and  4trly  gone 
into ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  neither  the 
eloquent  invective  of  the  noble  lord  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  the  harsh  and  ill-justi- 
fied reflections  of  angry  and  disappointed 
men  on  the  other,  should  draw  him  aside  * 
from  his  duty,  or  betray  him  into  irregu- 
larity and  disorder. 

Lord  North  said,  he  had  taken  no  part 
in  any  of  the  interlocutory  debates  of  the 
day ;  he  begged  leave,  therefore,  to  say  a 
few  words.  Thie  question  of  his  noble 
friend,  so  far  from  its  having  been  impro- 
per or  irrelevant,  appeared  to  him  to  be 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  subject,  and 
fit  to  be  answered.  He  was  sure  he  ought 
to  approve  of  it,  for  he  had  it  at  the  tip 
of  his  tonffue  fifly  times  in  the  course  of 
Mr.  Murphy's  examination.  When  they 
had  heard  of  that  gentleman's  idea,  that 
something  nearer  to  a  committee  of  that 
House  was  more  fit  for  the  object  than  the 
scrutmy  as  it  stood  now,  what  could  be 
more  fair  than  a  direct  question,  whether 
Mr.  Murphy,  from  the  experience  he  had 
lately  hau*,  was  of  opinion  that  the  whole 
business  of  the  scrutiny  would  have  been 
more  speedily  and  more  effectually  de* 
cided  by  a  committee  of  that  House,  than 
by  the  high  bailiff's  court.  With  regard 
to  the  interlocutory  debates  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  complained  of, 
it  was  a  little  extraordinary  Uiat  he,  of 
all  men.  should  be  the  first  to  find  fkult 
with  them»  since  every  one  of  them,  thai 
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day,  had  been  beffun  by  one  or  other  of 
the  right  hon*  gentTeman*8  friends  who  aat 
near  him.,  Lord  North  took  notice  also 
of  what  Mr.  l^itt.had  said  of  eloquent  in- 
vective, remarking,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  certainly  the  beat  entitled 
of  any  member  of  that  House  to  complain 
of  eloquent  invective,  since  they  all  knew 
that  he  never  dealt  in  eloquent  invective, 
and  that  it  was  studiously  avoided  by  him 
on  all  occasions. 

Mr.  fbx  also  justified  lord  Beauchamp's 
question,  as  well  as  his  argument  in  sup- 
port of  it.  He  ridiculed  ue  overstrained 
candour  of  the  minister  in  dedarine  that 
he  should  not  oppose  a  question  which  he 
afiected  to  disapprove,  and  said,  he  was 
glad  to  see  some  shame  testified  by  those 
whose  conduct  ought  to  excite  their 
blushes  unceasingly.  He  imputed  the 
reluctance  that  had  been  shewn  that  such 
a  question  should  be  put  to  the  witness, 
from  their  sense  of  the  disgrace  of  having 
their  own  assessor,  Mr.  Murphy,  asked,  in 
the  face  of  the  House,  whettier  he  was  not 
of  opinion  that  the  Westminster  election 
should  have  been  referred  to  a  committee 
of  that  House;  a  point  he  and  many 
others  bad  so  strenuously  contended  for 
last  year.  He  charged  those  who  had. 
countenanced  the  scrutiny,  with  havine 
defrauded  him  of  his  seat,  and  defrauded 
the  city  of  Westminster  of  its  rights  of 
representation ;  but  what  was  of  infinitely 
greater  consequence,  was  the  wound  they 
had  thus  given  the  constitution.  He  said, 
for  a  great  and  powerful  minister  to  stand 
up  in  his  place  and  talk  of  purifying  the 
constitution,  whUe  the  wound  he  had  him- 
self given  it  was  unhealed,  was  the  most 
miserable  farce  that'  ever  had  been  at- 
tempted to  be  played  off  for  the  decep- 
tion of  a  deluded  people.  He  declared, 
however  men  had  ever  differed  upon  other 
points,  however  they  were  misled  b^  the 
rage  of  the  times,  ai>d  felt  more  hostile  to 
him  and  his  friends  than  they  merited,  the 
unanimous  opinion  out  of  that  House  was, 
that  the  scrutiny  was  the  most  shameful 
and  the  most  dangerous  effort  of  power 
that  had  ever  been  practised.  He  de- 
scribed its  various  absurdities,  and  defied 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  defend  it.  He 
also  charged  him  with  having  accused 
others  of  eloquent  invective,  in  the  face 
of  those  who  well  knew  invective  was  his 
forte.  He  touched  upon  all  the  topics 
connected  in  any  sort  with  the  personal 
conduct  of  the  minister  since  his  acces- 
tton  to  his  present  elevated  situation^  and 


said,  that  in  no  part  of  his  conduct  had 
he  manifiested  more  contempt  for  the  pri- 
vileges of  parliament,  or  the  rights  of  the 
nle,  than  in  his  obstinate  perseverance 
is  shameful  proceeding. 

Mr.  Pitt  treated  Mr.  Fox's  long  speech 
(for  so  he  caMed  it)  as  a  shaUow  artifice 
to  betray  him  into  a  debate  upon  topics, 
which  1^  had  already  said  he  would  meet, 
when  the  proper  day  for  discussing  them 
came,  but  which  he  declared  nothing 
should  induce  him  to  anticipate.  Till  that 
day  the  right  hon.  gentleman  might  enjoy 
the  childish  triumph  of  having  it  imaginra 
that  he  dared  not  meet  the  defiance  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  thrown  out,  and 
accept  the  challenge  he  had  given^  He 
reminded  him,  however,  that  although  he 
might  have  shewn  himself  too  rash  and 
presumptuous  in  copihg  with  him,  he  had 
never  been  remarkable  for  shrinking  too 
much  from  any  challenge  he  had  thrown 
out,  or  for  avoiding  in  any  the  smaUest 
degree  everyopportunity  of  a  competition 
with  him.  Thus  nmch  he  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  say  before  gentlemen -laid  their 
heads  on  their  pillows,  lest  a  momentary 
impression  should  remain  on  their  minds 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  asserted 
any  thing  diat  he  would  not  at  the  proper 
time  meet  and  controvert.  He  wotud  add 
no  more  for  the  present,  but  content  him- 
self with  moving  that  Mr.  Murphy  be  once 
more  called  in. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  interrogated  for  a  short 
time  longer,  when  the  principal  answer  he 
gave  was,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  cause 
of  the  Westminster  election  would  have 
been  better  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  than 
in  the  hands  of  the  high  bailiff  of  West- 
minster. Mr.  Murphy's  examination,  after 
his  answer  to  that  question,  being  at  length 
ended, 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  as  it  was  so  late  an  hour, 
he  would  move  to  adjourn  to  that  day 
only,  as  he  wished  the  subject  to  be  dis- 
cussed while  the  evidence  they  had  just 
heard  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  had  thought  Thursday 
would  have  pleased  those  better  who  were 
not  so  well  accustomed  to  late  hours  as  he 
was,  but  he  had  no  personal  wbh  on  tho 
occasion. 

The  House  adjourned  at  three  in  the 
morning. 

Feb.  9.  On  the  order  of  the  day  bein^ 
read  for  the  House  to  resume  the  cmisU 
deration  of  the  Westminster  scrutiny! 
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Bir.  Wdiore  EUis  rose  and  remarkedy 
tbat  having  first  taken  up  the  important 
business  which  was  now  under  the  consi- 
deradon  of  the  House,  he  thought  it  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  explain  the  purpose 
for  which  his  original  motion  was  intended, 
and  the  motives  on  which  the  motion  he 
now  intended  to  suboait  to  them  was 
founded.  He  then  proceeded  to  relate 
the  progress  of  the  Westminster  scrutiny, 
and  went  through  the  leading  points  of 
the  depositions  given  bj  the  high  bailiff 
and  his  assessors  at  the  bar  of  the  House. 
He  dwelt  on  the  circumstance  of  the  high 
bailiff  considering  himself  to  act  under 
the  authority  of  the  House,  which  being 
removed,  he  could  have  no  other  to  pro- 
ceed under.  On  the  face  of  this  single 
declaration,  there  appeared  sufficient  proof 
4rf*the  illegality  of  the  system  in  general, 
and  the  abiur^ty  and  manifest  impropriety 
oi  that  sanction  under  which  he  was  au- 
thorized to  continue  so  execrated  a  con- 
duct. If  he  confessed,  that  by  removing 
the  authority  of  parliament  he  had  now 
no  other  to  proceed  upon,  need  there 
any  arguments  to  prove  that  appointing 
a  time  for  the  scrutiny,  in  the  very  day 
when  the  term  of  his  writ  expired,  was  an 
act  bevond  the  extent  of  authority,  as 
being  oeyond  the  date  of  his  precept.  In 
granting  the  request  of  a  scrutiny,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrines  generally  held  out, 
he  was  perhaps  justifiable,  as  his  power 
did  not  expire  till  the  expiration  of  the 
date  of  his  precept ;  but  appointing  the 
proceedings  of  the  scrutiny  for  a  time  long 
after  the  date -of  his  precept,  was  over- 
leaping not  only  the  powefs  granted  to 
a  returning  officer,  but  exceeding  any 
power  our  constitution  would  suffer  to  be 
vested  in  any  individual ;  it  was  the  doc- 
trine as  well  of  the  statute  as  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  this  country,  as  well  as  the  in- 
tention manifest,  primajaciet  on  the  writ 
itself,  that  the  parliament  shall  not  only 
meet  on  a  certain  day,  but  shall  also  be 
full,  which  after  gave  rise  to  the  arrest  and 
punishment  of  members  who  neglected 
the  duty  of  attendance;  and  the  forms  of 
election  were  particularly  adapted  with  a 
view  to  this  grand  object.  Was  the  city 
of  Westminster  alone,  then,  to  be  the  me- 
lancholy exemption  ?  Was  it  reserved  for 
that  city  to  experience  the  delay  of  a  scru- 
tiny, which  not  only  extended  beyond  the 
time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  parlia- 


ment, I 


according  to  the  best  evi- 


d^ce  given  on  the  occasion,  likely  to 
continue  for  two  years  to  come  ?   If  this 
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was  like  an^  thing  in  tlie  spirit  of  the 
British  constitution,  or  any  thing  like  the 
usual  course  of  elections,  he  knew  nothing 
to  which  it  would  not  assimilate.    In  the 
ancient  meetings  of  parliament,  when  the 
session  lasted  generally  no  more  than  six 
weeks,  how  would  such  a  measure  as  this 
be  treated  ?    Would  it  not  effectually  de- 
stroy every  purpose  of  representation  f 
Should,  then,  these  principles,  that  spirit 
and  that  constitution  transmitted  from  the 
most  distant  period  of  our  history,  be  de- 
stroyed  without  even  the  pretext  of  a 
statute  to  give  it  sanction  ?    From  the  de- 
scription given  by  the  high  bailiff  himself 
of  the  imbecility  of  his  court,  what  could 
be  more  vain,  impotent,  and  inadequate  i 
He  did  not  expect,  till  within  these  two 
days,  that  th(;re  was  any  person  in  the 
House  who  could  have  any  other  opinion 
of  it.     He  expected,  that  sensible  oi  hav- 
ing done  wrong,  they  would  cheerfully  set 
about  correcting  their  mis&onduct,  and 
not  by  an  obstinate  perseverance  continue 
those  abuses,  of  which  there  were  such 
loud  and  such  general  complaint.    There 
was  scarce  a  man  out  of  toe  House  who 
did  not  reprobate  the  measure :  for,  were 
the  high  bailiff  to  proceed  upon  this  scru- 
tiny tul  it  was  entirely  concluded,  was  he. 
not  yet  liable  to  the  same  errors  as  on 
taking  the  poll  ?   having  no  authority  to 
enforce  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  or 
punish  such  as  were  detected  in  prevari- 
cation or  falsehood.     Notliing  could  invite 
every  man  more  forcibly  to  become  a  con- 
vert to  Mr.  Grenvilfe's  Bill,  than  the  ab- 
surdities of   this    preposterous  measure* 
Of  this,  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  per- 
sons principally  concerned  in  the  conduct 
of  the  scrutiny  (  Mr.  Murphy )  was  suffi- 
cient confirmation;  for  he  thought  that, 
notwithstanding  the  {>lans  offered  for  ex- 
pediting the  business,  the  best  mode  in 
which  the  subject  could  be  decided,  was 
by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Considering,  tl^en,  the  illegality  as  well  as 
the  impolicy  of  the  scrutiny,  the  impracti- 
cability of  bringing  the  business  to  a  final 
issue  in  any  moderate  time,  the  heavy  ex- 
pense with  which  it  was  attended  to  the 
parties,  the  just  and  severe  complaints  of 
an  injured  city,  and  according  sentiments 
of  the  nation  at  large,  added  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  miserable  court  to  which  it 
was  referred,  he  would  conclude  by  mov- 
ing,- "  That  it  appearing  to  this  House, 
that  Thomas  Corbett,  esq.  high  bailiff  of 
the  city  of  Westminster,  having  received 
a  precept  from  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex, 
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for  electing  two  citizens  to  serve  in  par- 
liament for  the  said  city^  and  having  taken 
and  finally  closed  the  poll  on  the  17th  day 
of  May  last,  being  the  day  next  before  the 
day  of  the  return  of  the  said  writ,  be  now 
directed  forthwith  to  make  a  return  of  his 
precept  of  members  chosen  in  pursuance 
thereof.*' 

Mr.  PeUiam  seconded  the  motion.  On 
a  decision,  in  which  the  several  inte- 
rests of  the  country,  and  the  very  exis- 
tence of  the  constitution  were  involved, 
he  could  not  content  himself  with  giving 
a  silent  vote.  From  the  earliest  stage  of 
this  business,  he  regarded  it  in  an  uncon- 
stitutional light,  and  every  subsequent 
proceeding  went  only  to  confirm  his  opi- 
nion ;  when  the  highest  spirit  of  party 
reigned,  and  in  the  most  violent  rage  of 
faction  in  this  country,  there  was  never 
found,  antecedent  to  this,  anj  instance  of 
an  officer  bold  enough  to  omit  that  return 
which  the  terms  of  his  writ  demanded. 
It  was  an  invariable  rule,  and  a  rule 
founded  on  duty,  for  sherifi  to  make  re- 
turn of  such  members  as  at  the  close  of 
the  poll  possessed  the  greatest  number 
of  suffrages;  for  the  majority  on  their 
books  was  alone  the  criterion  by  which 
they  were  to  judge  of  the  members  who 
should  be  returned :  and  any  paltry  dis- 
tinction between  a  sheriff  and  a  high  bai- 
liff, in  this  respect,  he  should  treat  with 
contempt,  being  equally  returning  officers^ 
9nd  their  duties  the  same.  Were  this 
scrutinizing  system  to  be  drawn  into  pre-^ 
cedent,  a  consequence  much  to  be  appre- 
hended, it  would  be  in  the  power  of  a 
minister  to  decide  how  many  members 
should  appear  in  parliament.  He  con- 
cluded, by  apologizing  to  the  House  for 
taking  up  so  much  of  their  attention; 
saying,  he  was  totally  incapable  of  doing 
justice  to  his  own  feelings,  and  less  to  the 
subject  on  which  he  spoke,  but  felt  so 
strong  a  conviction  of  the  folly  of  this 
measure,  that  he  could  not  suppress  the 
remarks  which  then  suggested  themselves. 

Lord  Muigrave  confessed,  that  he  had 
great  respect  for  the  integrity  and  pru- 
dence of  nis  hon.  friend  who  had  spoken 
last.  Although  they  differed  sometimes 
in  political  principles,  he  presumed  he 
might,'  notwithstanding,  consider  him  as 
his  friend :  but  with  M  deference  to  the 
opinions  of  those  gentlemen  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  he  must  beg  leave  to  dissent 
from  the  general  positions  which  they  had 
advanced.  They  had  reprobated  the  con- 
duct of  the  high  bailiff  as  highly  injudi- 


cious. For  his  part,  he  should  like  ta 
abide  by  the  law  of  the  land.  There  was 
no  law  which  strictly  enjoined  the  high 
bailiff  to  make  a  return  immediately  on 
the  meeting  of  a  new  parliament.  It  had 
always  been  an  established  maxim,  founded 
in  justice  and  equity,  that  on  a  demand 
of  any  party  for  a  scrutiny,  Uie  returning 
officer  should  satisfy  his  own  ccmscience^ 
and  either  grant  or  reject  a  scrutiny,  ac- 
cording as  he  thought  he  was  led  by  the 
tenor  of  hb  oath.  Gentlemen  talked 
much  of  common  law,  and  made  a  com* 
parison  on  that  ground;  but  he  ho^d 
they  would  listen  to  common  sense.  The 
high  bailiff  was  not  free,  according  to  the 
injunctions  of  his  oath,  to  make  a  return* 
A  scrutiny  having  been  demanded  by  one 
of  the  candidates,  it  was  therefore,  agrees 
ably  to  custom,  commenced ;  and  he  waa 
convinced  there  was  no  law  which  could 
make  his  conduct  culpable.  Formerly,  in 
law  parliaments,  when  a  member  was  not 
returned,  his  seat  was  declared  vacant, 
and  a  new  writ  issued;  but  that  had  no 
analogy  to  the  present  parliamentary  re«> 
gulations.  To  say  that  the  high  haihS 
should  act  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience,  was  the  most  uncandid  and 
preposterous  doctrine  that  could  possibly 
be  advanced.  Justice  ought  to  be  done^ 
but  the  high  bailiff  must  attend  to  the 
tenor  of  his  oath ;  and  this,  in  his  opinion, 
was  an  exact  discrimination  of  the  high 
bailiff's  conduct,  and  the  preposterous 
doctrine  advanced  by  the  hon.  gentlenum. 
In  early  times,  the  attendance  of  parlia- 
ment was  not  considered  as  a  pecuniary 
benefit,  but  as  a  burdien  on  those  who 
were  delegated;  but  from  the  apparent 
conduct  of  some  sentlemen,  the  times 
were  considerably  altered.  We  were  told 
by  some,  that  the  grievance — ^he  meant 
the  neglect  of  making  a  return  on  the  ap^ 
pointed  day— ought  to  be  remedied ;  but 
ne  wished  gentlemen  would  recollect,  that 
last  year  there  had  jpassed  some  statutes 
to  correct  the  imperfection  complained  of. 
He  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  case  of  the  Middlesex  election,  as 
bearing  an  affinity  to  the  subject  now 
under  discussion.  Some  gentlemen  had 
expatiated,  at  considerable  length,  on  Mn 
Grenville's  Bill.  He  had  a  great  respect 
for  Mr.  Grenville's  Bill ;  but  he  was  of 
opinion  that  there  were  imperfections  in 
that  excellent  law,  as  well  as  most  other 
acts  of  parliament  He  remembered  very 
well  the  time  when  Mr.  Grenville's  Bill 
was  brought  inta  parliament.    It  received 
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a  Tioieot  opposition  from  the  administra* 
tioQ  of  the  day ;  but  he»  as  well  as  many 
others,  had  the  h^>piQe8s^  of  seeing  it  pass 
into  a  law,  notwithstanding  every  ma- 
MBorre  to  the  contrary.  He  adverted  to 
the  words  used  by  a  right  hon«  gentleman 
a  few  days  ago,  concerning  a  subject  in 
dispute-—*  to  prosecute  and  drive  out 
every  person  wno  opposed  him  ;*  and  ap- 
plied me  sentence  as  sufficiently  descrip- 
tite  of  the  conduct  of  opposition.  One 
q£  their  chief  reasons  for  criminating  the 
MA  bailiff  was,  that  his  authority  was  not 
sumcient  to  enforce  an  obedience  to  his 
orders,  through  the  medium  of  the  proper 
officei»— he  supposed  constables.  When 
they  were  about  to  commence  the  scru- 
tiny, those  who  wished  to  act  uncandidly, 
although  they  professed  otherwise,  said, 
*  Let  us  begm  m  that  parish  where  you 
are  strongest:'  and  then,  to  shew  their 
teiciversiuion,  they  observed,  *  No !  let 
Qsbegiii  at  another  place;  you  are  pre- 
pared there ;  we  will  meet  you  on  other 
grounds.*  But,  had  any  Mberal-minded 
man  been  consulted  on  the  occasion,  he 
would  have  remarked,  *  Come,  let  us  go 
thither ;  we  will  meet  you  wherever  you 
please,  as  we  are  conscious  of  the  justice 
of  our  cause.'  He  then  animadverted  on 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Haigrave :  he  be- 
stowed many  cmnpliments  on  that  gentle- 
man, as  possessing  great  abihties,  which 
quailed  him  for  any  station ;  but  witli  all 
his  talents,  he  could  not  enforce  order  in 
the  ooart,  nor  stop  the  course  of  popular 
damoor.  The  evidence,  in  his  opinion, 
had  been  illS>eiaUy  treated.  Mr.  Murphy 
had  not  been  handsomely  dealt  with,  as 
his  evidence  had  been  misrepresented.  A 
scrutiny,  according  to  the  established 
custom,  had  been  demanded  by  one  of 
the  DMties.  The  high  bailiff  had  attended 
to  tne  remonstrance,  and  commenced  the 
scrutiny.  He  had  discharged  his  duty 
acccnrdu^  to  the  practices  of  former 
tknes ;  and  because,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  12,200  votes  had  not  been 
scmtinized,  a  complaint,  founded  on  that 
head  alone,  was  made,  that  the  city  of 
'Westminster  was  illegally  and  unconsti- 
tutionally unrepresented.  He  hoped  that 
every  frieod  ot  the  constitution  would  ad- 
here to  the  principles  of  their  ancestors, 
and  not  be  biassed  by  any  sinister  motives. 
The  Commons  were  the  guardians  of  the 
people ;  be  therefore  trusted  they  would 
not  deviate  from  their  dignity.  Let  us 
aerioudy  consider  that  one  unconstitu- 
tional step  might  involve  us  and  our  pos- 


terity  in  ruin.  Let  ua  consider,  that  our 
ancestors  fought  for  the  establishment  of 
those  wise  institutions  that  had  raised  us 
to  the  greatest  eminence.  And  then  no 
man  would  lay  hb  tiand  on  his  heart,  and 
act  contrary  to  those  judicious  maxims, 
which  were  founded  on  universal  freedom 
and  happiness.  His  lordship  concluded  by 
moving^  to  leave  out  all  the  words  but  the 
word  *  that,'  and  then  to  insert — *'  The 
Speaker  do  acquaint  the  high  bailiff,  first, 
that  he  is  not  precluded,  by  the  resolution 
of  this  House  communicated  to  him  on  the 
8th  of  June  last,  from  making  a  return, 
whenever  he  shidl  be  satisfied  in  his  own 
judgqaent  that  he  can  so  do :  and  secondly, 
that  this  House  is  not  satisfied  that  the 
scrutiny  has  been  proceeded  in  as  expe- 
ditiously as  it  might  have  been :  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  adopt  and  enforce  such  just 
and  reasonable  regulations  as  shall  appear 
to  him  most  likely  to  prevent  unnecessary 
delay  m  future ;  that  he  is  not  precluded 
from  so  doing  by  want  of  consent  of  either 
party,  and  tliat  he  may  be  assured  of  the 
support  of  this  House  in  the  dbcharge  of 
his  duty.** 

Mr.  Frederick  Montagu  said,  that  it 
would  not  be  ascribed  to  him  that  he  was 
one  of  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Grenville's 
Bill.  If  there  was  any  one  Act  which  he 
reverenced  more  than  another,  it  was  that ; 
and  if  he  had  at  any  time  stood  well  in 
the  eyes  of  former  parliaments,  it  was  by 
the  hearty  interest  he  had  taken,  and  the 
active  share  which  he  had  had  in  the  sup- 
port of  that  Act  It  would  not,  therefore^ 
be  imagined  that  he  wished,  by  putting 
an  end  to  the  Westminster  scrutiny,  to 
affect  or  arraign  that  Act  It  was,  in  his 
mind,  .offensive  and  unpardonable  to  com- 
pare the  committees  oi  that  House  to  the 
miserable  court  of  scrutiny*  No  two  tri- 
bunals could  be  more  dissimilar.  An 
election  committee  was  free  from  every 
one  of  the  objections  which  had  been 
alleged  against  the  court  of  scrutiny; 
they  had  the  power  to  summon  witnesses ; 
to  coQipel  their  attendance ;  to  adminbter 
an  oath  ^  and  topunish  for  prevarication 
or  contempt.  The  noble  lord  had  said^ 
that  one  of  the  causes  of  delay  in  the 
scrutiny,  viz.  the  long  speeches  of  the 
counsel,  could  not  be  prevented  in  the 
committee  above  stairs.  He  must  bea 
leave  to  say,  that  these  committees  had 
the  efficacy  and  art  of  repressins  the  talk- 
ative spirit  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe,  and  confining  Ihem  to  the  mere 
questi^ms  before  then*    In  respect  of  the 
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length  and  difficulty  of  the  question,  he 
conceived  that  to  be  no  argument  aeainst 
the  committee*  Fifteen  members  of  that 
House,  chosen  b^  ballot,  and  acting  upon 
oath,  were,  in  his  mind,  capable  of  deci- 
sions on  more -difficult  points  than  the  high 
bailiff  of  Westminster,  in  his  wretche(l 
court  of  scrutiny.  iThe  Act  of  Mr.  Gren- 
ville  had  established  the  proper  tribunal 
for  the  trial  of  contested  elections ;  and 
in  his  mind,  it  did  violence  and  injury  to 
the  constitution  to  recur  to  the  inadequate 
nodes  of  trial  which  that  Act  had  repro- 
bated, and  which  had  in  former  times  been 
found  so  irksome  and  mischievous.— Esta- 
blish the  precedent,  that  a  returning  of- 
ficer may,  in  the  pretence  of  satisfying  his 
conscience,  postpone  the  return  or  the 
>irrit  after  the  day  on  which  it  is  made  re- 
turnable, and  see  what  a  power  you  give 
to  bad  men  to  exercise  it  against  the 
dearest  franchise  of  Englishmen  !  It  is  by 
no  means  a  strained  or  impossible  thing  to 
conjecture,  that  fifty  or  a  hundred  mem- 
bers may  be  thus  kept  from  their  seats  and 
duty.  But  in  the  supposition  that  no 
minister,  however  desperate,  would  go 
that  length,  may  we  not  from  experience 
say,  that  the  attacks  in  this  way  would  be 
made  against  the  ablest  individuals  ?  They 
would  strive  to  keep  from  parliament  men 
of  ardent  spirit— *men  of  *  unconquerable 
mind  and  freedom's  holy  flame.'  It  was 
not  against  common  men  that  Charles  2 
issued  his  peremptory  mandates ;  the 
first  characters  of  the  age  were  the  ob- 
jects of  r^entment ;  and  such  men  as  bad 
or  weak  ministers  in  all  times  most  fear, 
would  be  those  whom,  by  such  means, 
they  would  attack.-»Mr.  Montagu  was 
earnest  in  his  recommendations  to  the 
House,  to  be  wise  in  this  most  delicate 
point.  They  had  heard  opinions  on  the 
subject  which  gave  him  most  serious  alarm ; 
they  had  heard  grave  law  authorities 
publish  doctrines  inconsistent  with  every 
idea  which  he  entertained  of  the  consti- 
tution ;  and  they  had  heard  them,  in  their 
ardour  on  this  subject,  hazard  opinions 
also,  which 'had  committed  them  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  House ;  a  thing  which  gave 
fcim  uneasiness.  Men,  appointed  to  sit  in 
the- seat  of  justice,  and  to  administer  the 
laws  of  the  land,  were  not,  in  his  mmd, 
proper  members  of  a  popular  assembly. 
They  were  liable  to  be  neated  by  the  vio- 
lences of  contention,  and  perhaps  of 
imbibing  9  portion  jf  party  spint,  by  which 
they  might  be  subjected  to  the  ridicule  of 
the  House,  and  Xq  tt^X  cart  of  flippant  I 


rebuke  which  ought  never  to  be  applied  to 
the  dignified  character  of  a  judge. 

The  Master  oj  the  Roils  said,  he  was  by 
no  means  dispcwed  to  think  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  a  seat  in  that 
House  was  either  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  or  the  gravity  of  a  judge.  He 
hi^  a  seat  there,  and  he  would  endeavour 
to  maintain  his  character  with  as  much 
integrity  as  he  had  observed  through  life  ; 
and  he  trusted  there  was  nothing  in  his 
manners  which  would  justify  gentlemen  in 
attributing  to  him  improper  \notives  for 
the  opinions  which  he  delivered  in  that 
House.  He  was  not  the  first  who  had 
held  the  station  which  he  now  occupied, 
together  with  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mens.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  was  a  member 
of  parliament ;  and  he  believed  that  no 
man  would  ascribe  to  him  either  profligacy 
of  manners,  or  absurdity  of  conduct.  He 
was  one  of.  the  greatest  characters  of  his 
age,  as  well  in  his  representative  aapacity 
in  that  House,  as  in  his  judicial  statioo 
out  of  it.  Sir  John  Strange  also  was  a 
member  of  that  House,  and  all  men  must 
know  how  much  he  had  enriched  our 
statute  book  with  wise  and  constitutional 
acts.  What  he  had  ventured  to  say  the* 
day  before  on  the  subject  of  the  power 
of  the  court  of  scrutiny,  had  occasioned 
some  accimonious  remarks,  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  perceive  the  justice.  It 
was  fair  to  suppose,  he  said,  that,  for  the 
sake  of  eouit^  and  truth,  every  assembly 
that  had  the  unage  of  a  court  must  be  fur- 
nished with  powers  for  the  end.  The 
scrutiny  subsisted  under,  the  countenan<5e 
of  that  House.  The  high  bailiff  uught  lay 
complaints  before  the  House,  and  the 
House  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
returning  officer.  Every  body  knew  that 
justices  of  the  peace  had  the  power  to 
summon  witnesses,  but  not  to  compel  ap- 
pearance. If,  however,  witnesses  refused 
to  come,  or  if  they  behaved  improperly, 
justices  had  the  means ;  the  courts  gave 
them  aid  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  he  desired 
to  know  whether,  upon  an  application 
from  the  high  bailiff  for  succour,  they 
would  not  assist  him  either  to  procure  evi- 
dence or  punish  misbehaviour  ?  Had  gen- 
tlemen forgotten,  that  in  the  last  scrutiny 
for  this  very  city,  upon  application  to  tlie 
House,  a  counsel  had  been  committed  to 
Newffate  for  arguing  for  time,  and  the 
hon.  Mr.  Murray  for  improper  behaviour. 
—He  had  given  it  as  his  opinion — and  he 
begged  to  be  understood,  that  whenever 
he  presumed  to  deliver  an  opinipn  in  that 
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House,  he  did  it  ?nth  the  most  solemn  re- 
gard to  truth  and  with  the  rigorous  impar* 
dality  of  a  judge — he  bad,  he  said,  given  it 
8s  his  opinion,  that  the  scrutiny  was  per- 
fectly constitutional,  and  'was  warranted 
by  the  law  of  the  land.  There  was  not, 
ffl  his  mind,  any  order  so  positive  in  the 
writ,  nothing  so  Urgent  in  what  was  called 
the  exigency  of  the  writ,  as  to  take  from 
the  returning  officer  his  discretion.  The 
writs  of  the  sheriff  had  heen  mentioned, 
aod  an  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  pn 
the  day  of  the  return  of  these  writs,  no 
excuse  would  be  admitted  by  the  courts. 
He  roost  beg  leave  to  set  the  hon;  member 
right  in  this  particular.  Nothing  was  more 
common  th^  to  excuse  the  sheriff,  on  a 
plauttble  reason  being  assigned ;  and  the 
cases  were  in  so  far  similar,  that  the 
exigency  in  both  writs  was  the  same.  In 
regard  to  the  legality  of  scrutinies,  they 
sarely  would  not  be  contested  by  any  man 
acquainted  with  the  law  books.  They  were 
as  ancient  as  the  constitution  itsdif ;  and 
many  cases  had  occurred  of  ^titions  being 
presented,  because  a  scrudny  had  been  de- 
nied. The  petition  of  sir  Rbwland  Wynne, 
complaining  of  an  undue  election  and  re- 
tain for  the  county  of  York,  was  on  this 
ground ;  and  this  case  stated  another  thing 
to  the  House,  which  it  behoved  them  to 
amsid^.  That  petition  was  referred  to  a 
committee,  and  took  up  the  whole  of  a 
session ;  it  was  renewed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  session,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
also  it  remained  unfinished ;  so  that  it  was 
by  no  means  to  -be  proved  that  extreme 
expedition  was  to  be  derived  from  a  com- 
mittee up  stairs  more  than  from  a  scrutiny. 
Sir  Lloyd  went  Into  a  long  law  argument, 
and  referred  to  several  cases  on  the  Jour- 
nals. In  speaking  of  the  scrutiny,  he  said 
that  Mr.  Hargrave  was  a  gentleman  of 
the  first  legal  talents,  of  the  most  inflexible 
inti'grity,  of  research  which  was  inde- 
&tigable,  of  industry  unwearied,  and  of  a 
.  mmd  not  agitated  by  the  heats,  nor  in- 
floeoced  by  the  prejudices  of  a  party ;  but 
^1  Mr.  Hargrave  had  been  bred  in  the 
chunber,  rather  than  at  the  bar.  He  had 
iMt  been  accustomed  to  nisi  ;?rtW  business, 
ttid  be  was  notv  therefore,  so  well  qualified 
for  the  bustling  proceedings  of  a  scrutiny 
'ocm.    He  concluded  with  saying,  that  he 

ri^ed  of  the  amendment.  He  thought 
a  moderate  indulgence  should  be 
given  to  the  highJi>a^iff  to  satisfy  his  mind 
h^re  he  should  give  his  judgment ;  and 
the  means  now  adopted  were  wise  and  ne- 
ccisa7. 


Mr.  Michael  Angela  Taylor  said,  that 
as  he  should  that  night  give  a  vote  against 
those  with  whom  he  agreed  in  general, 
and  against  whom  he,  perhaps,  might 
never  give  another,  he  thought  it  right  to 
state  his  reasons  for  so  doing.  He  did 
not  aspire  to  the  difficulty  of  contending 
with  the  learned  gentleman  who  spoke 
last ;  but  he  must  say,  that  he  could  not 
perceive  the  analogy  between  the  sheriff's 
writs  from  the  courts,  and  the  writs  from 
the  crown,  for  the  calling  of  a  parliament. 
In  the  one  instance,  the  writ  returning  to 
the  court  from  whence  it  flowed,  they 
were  competent  to  decide  both  on  the 
exigency  and  the  allegations  of  the  sheriff 
for  delay;  but  in  the  case  of  writs  from 
the  crown  for  the  assembling  of  pariia* 
ment,  who  was  to  judge  of  the  exigency  ? 
The  parliament  being  assembled,  the  tri- 
bunal was  changed,  and  the  laws  of  the 
land  had  wisely  determined  that  no  i^o- 
logy  should  be  admitted  for  disobedience. 
Sensible  at  the  same  time,  that  by  ri« 
gorously  exacting  the  return  of  the  writ  on 
Uie  day  errors  might  occur,  which  there 
was  not  time  to  rectify  during  the  elec-^ 
tion,  or  from  the  dose  of  the  poll  to  the 
day  of  the  return,  they  had  in  their  wis* 
dom  established  a  tribunal,  before  which 
such  errors  or  defective  returns  might  be 
brought  and  corrected.  This  was,  in  his 
opinion,  the  direct  course  which  the  ex- 
perience of  parliaments  had  established ; 
and  though  ne  had  never  yet  had  an  op- 
portunity of  sitting  in  a  committee  under 
Mr.  Grenvtlle's  Act,  he  had  observed  their 
proceedings,  he  had  read  the  Act,  and  he 
reverenced  it  as^  a  most  valuable  security 
to  the  franchises  of  Englishmen.  He  de- 
clared that  he  delivered  every  legal  opi- 
nion in  that  House  or  elsewhere,  with 
the  humility  that  became  him.  He  was 
youngs— he  was  but,  what  be  might  call 
himself,  a  chicken  in  the  profession ;  but 
he  could  not  reconcile  to  his  ideas  of  law 
the  Westminster  scrutin)r.  It  had  been 
called  a  court;  it  was  ridiculous  Jn  his 
mind  to  call  it  so ;  it  was  no  court  at  all» 
but  a  mockery  and  a  j^.  He  concluded 
with  saying,  that  he  should  vote  for  the 
original  motion. 

Mr.  Lee  agreed  with  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  that  every  legal  opinion  which 
caone  from  a  lawyer  in  that  House  should 
be  delivered  with  the  rigorous  impartiality 
of  a  judge.  He  would  implicitly  observe 
the  rule;  and  therefore,  in  the  utmost 
seriousness  and  with  the  strictest  ileutra- 
lityi  he  must  declarei  that  in  his  mind^  as 
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a  lawyer,  Uie  Westminster  scrutiny  cDuld 
not  be  justified.  It  had  not,  as  he  be- 
lieved, the  authority  of  any  written  statute 
either  in  letter  or  spirit :  it  had  not  the 
authority  of  a  single  precedent :  it  had 
not  even  the  countenance  of  common 
sense*  Could  the  learned  gentleman  men- 
tion any  one  statute  which  authorized  a 
returnine  officer  to  dbobey  the  King's 
writ  I  There  was  a  statute  to  the  contrary, 
but  none  in  favour  of  that  conduct.  It 
argued  an  absurdity  on  the  &ce  of  it ;  and 
therefore,  he  said  that  common  sense  was 
against  the  scrutiny.  Parliaments  were 
called  to  assist  the  crown  upon  matters  of 
gravity  and  importance,  and  the  members 
were  ordered  to  attend  on  one  fixed  and 
certain  day ;  but  if  the  returning  officers 
ahould  choose  to  imagine  that  they  had 
doubts,  which  ought  to  be  discussea  be- 
fore they  obeyed  the  mandate,  instead  of 
meeting  on  the  day  as  they  were  ordered, 
they  might  not  meet  for  weeks,  months, 
nay  for  years  afterwards.  Establish  the 
precedent  that  returning  officers  may  do 
this,  and  there  was  no  saying  where  it 
might  end.  Suppose  the  sheriff  of  Com- 
waTl  should  next  take  it  into  his  head  to 
have  scruples  of  conscience,  and  should 
appoint  a  scrutiny  instead  of  a  return ; 
then,  as  all  the  returns  of  the  boroughs 
must  be  attached  to  his  writ,  he  would 
keep  out  of  parliameat  the  forty  borough 
members  of  Cornwall.  He  wondered  that 
no  schemers  had  suggested  this  among 
the  other  plans  for  me  reform  of  our 
rotten  boroughs.  It  was  a  weak  argu- 
ment, and  surely  not  to  be  harboured, 
that  a  difference  ought  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  obligation  imposed  on  sheriffs 
and  that  on  high  bailifi».  The  spirit  of 
the  writ  was  evident,  and  it  was  ridiculous* 
to  suppose  that  there  would  be  any  thing 
in  the  character,  or,  rather,  tlie  name 
tof  a  hi^h  bailiff,  to  screen  him  from  the 
duties  imposed  on  a  sheriff.     The  noble 


had  said,  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  force 
the  hi^  bailiff  to  mi^e  a  return  without 
satisfying  his  conscience.  His  conscience 
oueht  to  be  satisfied  with  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  and,  his  duty  directed  him  to 
obey  the  King's  writ,  by  returning  those 
who  appeared  on  the  poU  to  have  the  ma- 
jority of  votes.  It  was  true  there  might 
foe  errors  on  that  poll ;  and  what  then  ? 
He  was  called  on  lor  a  return  only  to  the 
best  of  his  judgment;  and  if  either  of 
the  parties  are  dissatisfied,  there  was  a 
tribunal  to  which  they  might  applyi  armed 


with  full  authority,  and  possessed  of  auffi- 
cient  intelligence  for  the  discoverj  o£ 
truth  and  the  administration  of  justice* 

Mr.  Bearcrqft  said,  that  as  the  Houae 
seemed  inclined  to  hear  the  (^nioiis  of 
lawyers,  he  would  shortly  state  his  ideas, 
as  he  would  not  be  the  means  of  keeping 
back  the  first  actors  who  would  now  come 
forward  to  *  fret  and  strut  their  hour 
upon  the  stage.'  In  answering  the  ar|^« 
ments  of  the  lawyers,  whether  chickea  or 
o(^  cock,  he  should  observe  the  rule  of 
rigid  impartiality.  He  had  not  the  bad 
opinion  oi  the  Westminster  scrutiny  which 
some  gentlemen  had.  He  thought  it,  on 
the  whcde,  capable  of  unravcfiin^  the 
mysteries  of  the  election,  and  of  purifying 
thie  poll.  Bad  votes  might  be  ingeniously 
defended :  good  ones,  he  conceii^,  could 
not  be  disqualified.  He  had  himself  a  Tote 
for  Westminster,  which  lie  was  confident 
no  scrutineer  could  have  struck  off  if  lie 
had  given  it.  He  had  not  given  it  out  of 
respect  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ov^r 
the  way.  He  thought  his  talents  the  meet 
enviable  of  those  of  anv  man  that  he 
knew.  He  had  to  all  his  shining  qualities^ 
the  rich  addition  of  strong,  quick,  and  in- 
telligent  common  sense.  He  had  ^  an 
openness  and  generosity  of  nature,  which, 
with  die  capacity  and  enterprize  of  his  ; 
soul,  ennobled  his  virtuous  pursuits ;  but 
which  rendered  his  great  endowments 
more  dangerous  if  directed  amiss.  What 
was  he  not  capable  of  achieving  with 

{lowers  of  mind  so  commanding,  embel* 
ished  with  qualities  «o  seductive!  Mr, 
Bearcroft  considered  the  scrutiny  as  proper 
and  necessary ;  and,  with  all  its  ^eatknemp 
it  had  done 'good:  as  to  the  clamours 
which  were  excited,  that  by  this  measure 
the  constitution  was  ruined  and  the  nation 
undone,  these  were  expressions  at  which 
he  did  not  tremble.  The  nation  had  been 
undone  ever  since  he  could  remember  any 
thing;    and    the    Westminster   scrutiny 


lord  in  the  sentleness  of  his  gentle  nature  ,  would  continue  to  violate  bur  constitution 


until  some  new  attack  was  made  upon  her 
frame  by  some  other  ravisher.    Let  gen* 
tlemen  remember,  that  the  scrutiny,  with 
all  its  weakness,  had  struck  off  hundreds- 
of  bad  votes.    He  would  not,  therefore,, 
agree  to  see  the  scrutinv  abandoned  ini 
the  present  «tage,  unless  tne  House  should  t 
think  with  him,  that  the  high  bailiff  if  his  ii 
mind  was  not  satisfied,  ought  to  make  a 
double  return. 

Lord  North  said,  he  rose  to  *  strut  and  i 
fret  his  hour  upon  that  stageV  but  that 
if  he  should  be  seduced  into  a  long  speedi 
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on  Mb  occasion,  he  trusted  the  House 
would  forgive  Mm,  and  remember  that 
there  were  two  questions  before  them.  He 
must  applaud  the  noble  lord  for  the 
generous  manner  in  which  he  had  left  the 
word  *  that^  in  the  original  motion.  He 
admired  also  the  ingenious  way  in  which  it 
was  argued  that  a  scrutiny  was  proper,  be- 
cause ft  scrutiny  Was  like  a  committee.  No- 
thii^,  in  his  mind,  could  be  more  dissimilar. 
A  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  every  power  which  was  necessary  to  the 
investigation  of  truth.  The  court  of  scru- 
tiny hM  not  one  power.  A  committee 
would  execute  the  ousiness  with  dispatch. 
The  scrutiny  was  charged  with  delay, 
even  in  the*  motion  of  amendment,  by 
those  who  were  friendly  to  it.  A  com- 
mittee had  all  the  impartiality  of  judges, 
for  they  were  chosen  by  ballot,  and  acted 
upon  oath.  He  would  not  urge  the  dif- 
ference in  this  particular.  But,  sav  the 
other  side,  a  committee  may  be  added  to 
the  scrutiny ;  then  why^  if  we  are  to  have 
a  committee  at  Iffet,  not  to  go  into  it  at 
once?  Oh!  but,  says  the  noble  lord,  there 
are  those  who  argue  that  a  scrutiny,  which 
is  to  last  three  years,  is  as  good  as  axom- 
mittee:  a  committee  has  delay  too,  for 
that  will  take  four  or  six  months.  Will  it? 
then  shame  on  you  for  not  going  at  once 
to  that  tribunal,  which  is  to  waste  so  much 
of  the  parliament  to  which  the  deci- 
belongs!  It  is  curious  to  see  the 
in  which  gentlemen  praise  Mr. 
Grenvtlle's  Bill,  at  the  time  when  they 
are  taking  pains  to  elude  it.  Mr.  Gren- 
viUe's  Act  is  every  thing  that  it  ought  to 
be  for  the  purpose :  it  has  found  its  way, 
say  they,  to  general  renown,  as  the  most 
impartial  means  of  distributing  justice  in 
election  trials;  and  yet,  of  ail  things,  they 
seem  eager  to  avoid  this  mode  of  decision. 
Nay,  the  ver}r  preamble  of  this  Act  seems 
to  nave  furnished  them  with  the  means 
of  the  scrutiny.  The  preamble  states, 
that  **  Whereas  complaints  are  frequently 
made  of  erroneous  elections  and  returns, 
be  it  enacted,''  &c.  Here,  then,  we  see 
that  nothing  but  the  very  idea  they  have  hit 
«  lOD  could  have  rescued  the  Westminster 
cection  from  the  influence  of  this  Act.  If 
they  had  made  adouble  return,  as  suggested 
liy  the  learned  gentleman,  the  matter  must 
hd  tried :  if  they  had  even  returned  the  can- 
idate  who  was  the  lowest  on  the  poll,  it 
f  nast  have  come  befbre  a  committee ;  but 
|ty  making  no  return  at  aU,  they  eluded 
that  tribunal*  which  they  pretend  at  the 
tiniest  ardently  to  praise*  The  noble 


lord  who  moved  the  amendment,  was  ex« 
ceedinglv  concerned  that  there  should  be 
a  thought  of  fettering  the  mind  of  the 
high  bailiff  by  forcing  him  to  make  a 
return  without  satisfying  his  conscience. 
It  was  undoubtedly  very  severe;  but  it 
wsGi  not  more  so  than  many  of  the  hard* 
ships  in  the  statute  book ;  and  there  was 
no  greater  severity  in  the  case,  than  that 
he  i^ould  return  what  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  truth.  Nothing  could  be  more 
ridiculous  than  to  say,  that  sherifls  wete 
bound,  and  bailiffi  were  not  so.  It  was 
argued,  that  the  payment  of  witnesses  in 
the  scrutiny  was  no  impeachment  of  their 
veracity,  as  they  were  paid  for  their 
trouble  in  the  courts  of  law ;  but  did  it 
not  strike  gentlemen,  that  in  the  one  case 
their  appearance  was  by  compulsion  from 
the  court,  which  also,  ordered  their  pay- 
ment ;  and  that,  in  the  other,  both  their 
appearance  and  payment  was  the  conse* 
quence  of  contract.  He  was  very  much 
surprised  with  the  manner  in  which  they 
spoke  of  Mr.  Hargrave.  He  was  slow, 
that  was,  he  strove  to  be  informed  before 
he  gave  judgment ;  a  fault  for  which,  with 
all  his  integrity,  he  could  not  be  forgiven : 
he  had  unconquerable  integrity,  very  great 
research,  unwearied  industry,  and  unioN 
peached  impartiality ;  but  he  was  not  so 
fit  a  man  as  others  for  the  purpose  of  the 
scrutiny.  With  all  his  good  qualities,  he 
was  dispatched ;  and  they  ei^ctaimed  that 
twenty  lawyers,  *  good  as  he,'  could  be 
found — twenty  lawyers  with  less  integrity, 
less  industr}',  less  impartiality,  but  still 
more  fit  for  the  office  than  Mr.  Hargrave. 
Mr.  Sheridan  began  with  observing, 
that  they  ha4  that  day  been  honoured  with 
the  councils  of  a  complete  gradation  of 
lawyers ;  they  had  received  the  opinion  of 
a  judge,  of  an  attorney-general  m  petto, 
of  an  ex-attorney-general,  and  of  a  prac^ 
tising  barrister.  The  encomiums  passed 
on  his  right  hon.  friend  by  one  learned 
gentleman  were  so  applicable,  that  when 
the  learned  gentleman  added,  that,  besides 
his  other  great  and  shining  talents,  his 
right  hon.  friend  stood  distinguished  for 
his  boldness  and  candor,  for  his  quickness 
of  discernment  and  good  sense,  every  body 
who  knew  his  right  hon.  friend  thought  the 
learned  gentleman  had  really  been  suc- 
cessful in  his  description,  and  had  drawn  a 
just  portrait ;  but  when  the  learned  gen* 
tleman  afterwards  stated,  that  at  the  time 
his  right  hon.  friend  professed  most  can- 
dor he  was  then  most  dangerous,  and 
that  he  was  to  be  the  least  trusted  when 
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he  wished  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  the  House,  the  learned  gentleman  com- 
pletely did  away  the  resemblance,  and 
proved  that  he  was  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  true  character  or  his  right  hon. 
friend,  who  was  not  more  remarkable  for  his 
splendid  abilities  thanfor  the  genuine  libera- 
lity and  unaffected  candour  of  his  mind,  and 
the  manly,  direct,  and  open  conduct  that 
he  had  ever  pursued.  Had  the  learned 
gentleman's  statement  been  correct,  his 
panegyric  would  have  proved  a  satire ;  and 
It  must  have  been  understood,  that  when 
he  talked  of  his  right  hon.  friend's  bold- 
ness, he^  meant  his  craft,  and  when  he 
mentioned  his  candour,  he  designed  to 
charge  him  with  hyprocrisy.  It  was  not 
from  such  men  as  his  rignt  hon.  friend 
that  danger  was  to  be  dreaded.  If  the 
wolf  was  to  be  feared^  the  learned  gentle- 
faian  might  rest  assured  it  would  be  the 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  the  masked  pre- 
tender to  patriotism.  It  was  not  from  the 
fang  of  the  lion,  but  from  the  tooth  of  the 
aerpent,  that  reptile  that  insidiously  steals 
upon  the  vitals  of  the  constitution  and 
gnaws  it  to  the  heart  ere  the  mischief  is 
suspected,  that  destruction  was  to  be 
.  feared.  With  regard  to  the  acquisition  of 
a  learned  gentleman,  who  had  declared  he 
meant  to  vote  with  them  that  day,  he  was 
aorry  to  acknowledge,  that  from  the  de- 
claration the  learned  gentleman  had  made 
in^the  beginning  of  his  speech,  he  saw  no 
great  reason  to  boast  of  their  auxiliary. 
The  learned  gentleman,  who  had  with 
peculiar  modesty  called  himself  a  chicken 
of  a  lawyer,  had  declared,  that  thinking 
them  in  the  right  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject of  that  day's  discussion,  he  should 
vote  with  them ;  but  he  had  at  the  same 
time  thought  it  necessary  to  assert,  that 
he  had  never  before  voted  differently  from 
the  minister  and  his  friends,  and  perhaps 
he  never  should  again  vote  with  tnose  to 
whom  he  meant  to  give  his  support  that 
day.  It  was,  Mr.  Sheridan  remarked,  a 
little  singuUur  to  vote  with  them,  pro- 
fessedly, because  the  learned  gentleman 
found  them  to  be  in  the  right;  and  in  the 
very  moment  that  he  had  assigned  so  good 
a  reason  for  changing  his  side,  to  declare, 
that  in  all  probability  he  never  should  vote 
with  them  asain.  He  was  sorry,  he  said, 
to  find  the  chicken  was  a  bird  of  ill  omen, 
and  that  its  augury  was  so  unpropitious  to 
their  future  interests.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  as  well,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  the  chicken  had  not  left  the 
bam  door  of  the  Treasury,  but  continued 


side  by  side  with  the  old  cock,  to  pick 
those  crumbs  of  comfort  which  would 
doubtless  be  dealt  dut  in  due  time  with 
liberality,  proportioned  to  the  fidelity  of 
the  feathered  tribe.  Mr.  Sheridan  very 
happily  introduced  an  elegant  Latin  quo- 
tation, whi6h  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Taylor, 
in  this  part  of  his  speech. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Sheridan  observed,  the 
whole  of  the  question  relative  to  the  scru- 
tiny depended  upon  th^  high  bailiff^s  con- 
science, which  it  was  contended  he  ought 
to  have  time  to  satisfy ;  whereas  this  year 
it  was  evident  he  had  no  conscience,  at 
least  none  in  his  own  keeping,  for  he  had 
delivered  it  over  to  his  assessor,  as  to  a 
jury.r  This  was  the  first  time,  Mr.  She- 
ridan said,  that  he  had  ev^  heard  of  a 
man's  conscience  being  to  be  satisfied 
through  the  sensations  of  another.  He 
had  alwdys  thought  that  the  conscience 
saw  with  its  own  tvtSf  and  was  affected  by 
its  own  organs ;  tnat  conscience  was  the 
only  thing  one  could  not  hear  by  proxy ; 
no  letter  of  attorney  would  be  of  use  to 
it;  it  was  that  which 'decided  for  itself, 
and  would  by  no  means  admit  of  another's 
judgment  to  decide  for  it:  as  the  high 
baiUflPs  conscience,  therefore,  had  now 
been  proved  to  be  made  of  transferable 
stuff,  he  hoped  it  would  no  longer  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  justice  of  the  Hoos^ 
but  that  they  would  exercise  that  discre- 
tion wisely,  which  they  had,  in  his  opinioot 
exercised  most  unwisely  last  year,  and 
would  put  an  end  to  that  miserable,  ab« 
surd,  and  oppressive  institution,  the  West- 
minster scrutiny.  A  noble  lord  had  early 
in  the  debate  said,  that  it  was  a  false 
idea  that  our  constitution  was  injured  by 
the  absence  of  two  or  more  members  fvoit 
that  House ;  but  that  the  fact  was,  Uh 
constitution  reouired  that  no  memben 
should  be  illegally  restrained  from  attend- 
ing their  duty  there.  This  doctrine  he 
was  persuaded  was  ill-founded,  and  Im 
believed  he  could  convince  the  noble  Ior<{ 
that  it  was  so.  In  case  of  death,  whici 
though  an  insurmountable  restraint,  -wa 
certainly  ^not  an  illegal  one,  what  sort  of  i 
language  did  the  Speaker's  warrant  hold 
Let  the  noble  lord  attend  to  the  expression 
and  then  ask  himself  if  he  was  not  raig 
taken.  Mr.  Sheridan  here  read  thoa 
words,  wherein  the  warrant  assigns,  as  \ 
reason  for  its  being  issued,  the  extremi 
necessity  that  the  House  of  popular  repr 
sentation  should  be  full  and  complete  wlic 
the  business  of  the  King  and  his  Pe()pUi 
the  Church  and  State,  are  to  be  agitated. 
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There  had  faDen  an  expression  from 
die  noUe  lord  which  appeared  to  him  to 
be  Tery  extraordinary,  and  that  was,  in 
MieDtioniQ|p  Mr.  GrenviUe'a  Bill,  he  had 
talked  of  its  having  surmounted  the  op- 
position of  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  rio- 
boo,  notwithstanding  all  his  influence  as  a 
minister.    This  reminded  him  of  a  roost 
jnsohing  sarcasm,  aimed  at  the  noble  lord 
in  the  blue  ribbon  a  few  dliys  since,  by 
tbe  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  to  him, 
wfaidi  had  not  a  little  surprised  him ;  he 
meant,  when  talking  of  the  terms,  **  as  a 
man  and  a  minister  ^*'  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleonm  had  alluded  to  the  rafluence  of  a 
mioiBter  in  lofty  language,  declaring  that 
be  never  osed  any  but  the  honest  influ- 
ence of  his  abilities,  and  the  services  he 
might  do  hn  country,  though  he  chose  at 
the  same  time,  in  terms  of  sarcastic  in- 
aHh,  to  suggest  that  the  noble  lord  in  the 
Ube  ribbon   had  used  the  influence  of 
bfibary  and  corruption  only  when  he  was 
ministor.    At  the  time  this  was  said,  Mr. 
Sheridan  declared,  he  looked  oyer  to  the 
Treasury-bench  to  see  how  some  of  those 
fdL  who  sat  nearest  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
man,  who  had  formerly  basn  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon, 
had  shared  his  confidence,  knd  who  con- 
sequently must  have  borne  a  part  in  the 
sarcasm,  had  it  apph'ed  to  the  noble  lord. 
Perhaps  the   other  noble  lord  had  this 
dsj  introduced  the  words  *  as  a  minister,' 
mere^j  that  he  might  add  to  them  his  de- 
claration that  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
r3>bon  had  used  no  other  influence  as  a 
Bunister,  than  the  fair  influence  of  his 
own  character  and  abilities,  meaning  at 
the  same  time  that  the  remark  was  a  com- 
phment,  that  it  should  also  serve  to  wipe 
off  the  sarcasm  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
nan  from  those  of  the  noble  lord's  former 
firiends,  who  were  at  this  time  so  faithfully 
attached,  for  no  corrupt  motive  doubtless, 
to  the  right  hon.  gentleman.     Mr.  Sheri- 
dan next  took  notice  of  lord  Mulgrave's 
declaration,  that  sir  Cecil  Wray  was  an 
honest,  plain  man,  who  had  no  view  but  a 
seat  in  parliament.    If  that  was  the  case, 
i^at  was  lord  Hood,  who  had  shewn  by 
'  bis  conduct  that  he  was  not  very  desirous 
I  of  a  seat  there?  Mr.  Sheridan  commented 
I  on  the  strange  conduct  of  a  man  of  lord 
\  Hood's  character,  who  certainly  should 
i  act  for  himself,  and  be  above  condescend- 
ing to  be  the  tool  of  any  set  of  men  what- 
t  eter..  He  took  occasion  also  to  pronounce 
I  a  pan^yric  on  Mr.  Hargrove.    He  said, 
he  had  no  doubt  in  his  own  mind  but  that 
tVOJL  XXV.] 


Mr.  Corbett  was  bound  by  the  Act  of 
10th  and  ilth  William,  and  that  it  was  a 
miserable  shift  in   those  who  pretended 
that  he  did  not  come  within  the  meaning 
of  that  Act,  because  in  its  clauses  men- 
tion was  made  generally  of  mayors,  bai- 
lifi,  under-sherimi,  &c     He  spoke  of  the 
absurdities  and  inconveniencies  that  were 
likely  to  arise  from  a  frequent  change  of 
assessors.  At  present  the  votesin  St.  Anne's 
had  been  decided  upon  by  rules  and  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  Mr.  Hargrave,  while 
votes  exactly  similarly  circumstanced,  had 
been  decided  upon  by  Mr.  Murphy  in  St. 
Martin's  parish,  on  different  principles. 
For  what  they    knew,  the    high   bailiff 
might  again  change  his  assessor ;  perhaps 
he  might  put  his  conscience  in  commis- 
sion, and  deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  three 
attomies.    He  complained  of  the  scrutiny 
on  a  variety  of  different  grounds,  and  said 
the  paying  of  tfie  witnesses    influenced 
their  testimony.      The  noble  lord   had 
compared    it   to    the  payment   of  wit- 
nesses in  courts  of  justice,  whereas  no 
two  things  could  be  more  distinct.    In 
the  case  of  the  scrutiny,  there  was  no 
power  to  punish  false  testimony ;  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  the  witnesses  cave  evi- 
dence upon  their  oath,  in  the  Stce  oi  a 
court  competent    to  punish  them,    and 
liable  to  indictment  for  perjury.    In  like 
manner,  was  the  Westminster  election  to 
go  before  a  committee  of  that  Hbuse,  it 
would  go  before  a  competent  tribunal,  be- 
fore a  tribunal   armea   with  the  proper 
powers  to  enforce  attendance  and  insure 
dispatch ;  whereas  the  high  bailiff's  court, 
as  it  was  called,  could  do  neither;  it  was 
the  greatest  burlesque  of  a  court   that 
ever    was    heard    of,    and  a   downright 
mockery  of  justice.    Mr.  Sheridan  said, 
if  that  House  was  to  be  persuaded  to 
authorize  a  continuance  of  the  scrutiny, 
new  delusions  must  be  found  out  to  in<» 
duce  the  House  to  come  into  a  measure 
that  all  the  world   would  consider  as  a 
measure  of  ministerial  tyranny.  He  trusted, 
however,  that  the  House  would  see  the 
matter  in  a  very  different  light  from  that 
in  which  they  saw  it  last  year ;  they  had 
then  but  just  come  from  their  elections, 
and  their  minds  were  agitated  and  in- 
flamed with  the  clamour  that  had  been 
artfully  raised  against  the  India  BilL   The 
case  was  now  somewhat  different ;  men'a 
minds  were  cooler;  they  no  longer  looked 
at  his  r^ht  hon.  friend's  conduct  through 
the  optics  of  prejudice.   They  had  revived 
the  recollection  of  his  steady  adhere^ 
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to  the  cause  of  the  people*  and  the  cause 
of  liberty.  They  scdinired  his  constant 
exertions  in  support  of  the  constitution, 
and  they  wished  he  should  be  rescued 
from  a  persecution,  as  disgraceful  to  those 
who  instituted  it,  as  it  was  vexatious  and 
oppressive  to  him. 

before  he  sat  down,  Mr.  Sheridan  said, 
he  would  address  a  few  words  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  to  him,  not  as  a 
minister,  but  as  a  member  of  parliament, 
a  friend  to  parliamentary  reform,  a  point 
of  view  in  which  he  was  happy  to  con- 
sider him  ;  he  therefore  wished  to  recom* 
mend  to  him  something  like  a  consistency 
of  conduct.  When  the  right  hon.  gen- 
deman  first  declared  his  intention  of 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Criends 
to  reform,  Mr.  Sheridan  sfdd,  he  felt 
great  pleasure,  considering  it  as  a  roost 
valuable  acquisition  of  weight,  authority, 
and  strength.  He  entertamed  the  same 
opinion  of  him,  in  regard  to  reform,  as 
ever ;  he  had  never  doubted  his  sincerity : 
and  he  declared  he  spoke  most  seriously, 
when  he  assured  him,  he  gave  him  his  en- 
tire confidence  in  that  respect ;  a  gift, 
perhaps,  whicb  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
might  hold  cheap,  but  he  must  permit 
him  to  tell  him,  that  the  honest  confidence 
of  one  sincere  and  anxious  friend  of  re- 
form, though  as  humble  and  insienificant 
an  individual  as  himself,  was  worth  all  the 
rotten  support  of  a  whble  herd  of  flat- 
terers and  followers,  attached  only  by 
their  present  interests,  and  ready  to  change 
with  the  first  change  of  circumstances. 
lict  him  recommend  it,  therefore,  to  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  to  preserve  a  con- 
sistency of  conduct^  and  not  while  he  was 
talking  of  purifying  the  representation  of 
that  House  in  general,  to  suflfer  so  lar^e  a 
city  as  Westminster  to  stand  disfranchised, 
dnd  deprived  of  its  right  to  representa- 
tion, without  havinff  committed  any  one 
oflence  that  merited  or  in  any  sort  justi* 
^d  so  severe  a  punishment.  How  would 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  like,  as  he  drove 
through  the  streets  of  that  disfrandused 
city,  a  few  days  hence,  in  his  way  to  the 
House,  to  hear  the  people  cry  out, 
<*  There  goes  the  minister,  who  in  his 
liberality  is  this  day  to  give  one  hundred 
additional  members  to  ^  counties,  and 
denies  this  city  its  legal  and  constitutional 
privilege  of  two  representatives  1"  Let  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  avoid  this,  by  joioine 
him  that  day  in  support  of  the  original 
question,  and  let  not  the  electors  of  West- 
iainster  again  undergo  what  they  under- 


wentlastyear,the  unconstitutional  violence 
of  being  taxed  while  they  were  deprived 
of  their  representatives,  and  of  having 
the  money  taken  out  of  their  pockets  with- 
out their  consent,  which  he  could,'not  con- 
sider other  than  as  monstrous  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  first  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution as  could  possibly  be  committecL 
He  hoped,  therefore,  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman would  be  one  of  the  foremost  in 
support  of  the  question  first  moved ;  and 
when  he  urged  his  anxiety  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  lend  the  question  his  support,  be 
really  spoke  not  as  a  party  man«  [A 
laugh.]  Mr.  Sheridan  repeated  what  he 
had  said,  and  declared  he  was  actuated 
by  no  feelings  of  political  party  ip  his  con- 
duct that  day.  As  a  party  man,  he  should 
be  ready  to  exclaim,  '  Lon^  live  the  scru- 
tiny!' Every  friend  to  liis  connexions, 
actuated  solely  by  views  of  party,  muai 
wish  the  scrutiny  to  go  on.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  find  he  was  right  in 
what  he  said,  if  that  House  could  foe  per- 
suaded, which  he  trusted  would  not  be 
possible,  to  do  so  absurd  and  so  unjuat  a 
thing,  as  not  to  order  the  high  bailiff  to 
make  an  inrmediate  return  to  the  writ.  In 
that  case,  the  right  hon.  gentlemanfwould 
find  the  scrutiny  would  entangle  him  every 
step  he  took ;  it  would  be  perpetually  m 
his  way,  and  would  sooner  or  later  throw 
him  down.  The  scrape  he  had  got  into, 
his  friends  were  sorry  to  see,  and,  to  hia 
knowledge,  heartily  wished  him  out  of  it. 
Let  the  right  hon.  gentleman  recollect, 
the  path  of  recantation  was  not  a  new  one 
to  hmi ;  he  had  trod  that  path  more  than 
once. — [Mr.  Pitt  said,  across  the  House, 
in  what,  or  when  ?]  Mr.  Sheridan  an- 
swered, last  year ;  when  the  coal-tax  waa 
given  up;  when  the  price  at  which  the 
navy  bills  were  to  be  paid  off  by  the  sub- 
scribers was  altered ;  the  right  hon.  gen^ 
tleman  having  at  the  same  time  declared, 
that  he  gave  up  that  to  clamour  which  be 
had  before  obstinately  refused  to  reason 
and  justice.  He  had  conceded  in  that  in- 
stance, and  upon  a  wretched  plea;  he 
might  also  be  said  to  have  retracted  in  te- 
gard  to  his  India  Bill,  for  there  certainlr 
could  not  be  a  Bill  more  unlike  the  Bm 
he  had  opened,  than  the  risht  hon.  gen- 
tleman's East  India  Bill  of  the  Isst  year 
was,  when  it  passed.  Having  said  this, 
Mr.  Sheridan  once  more  pressed  him  to 
accompany  him  in  leading  the  House  out 
of  its  error ;  let  them  all  tread,  back  the 
mistaken  road  they  had  taken,  and  if  the 
right  hon.  gentiemaa  wouU  put  out  U» 
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poorer  as  a  ndnigtery  and  lend  them  the 
fltrength  of  his  arguments  as  a  man,  he 
would  answer  for  it,  they  would  honestly 
meet  him,  and  be  sure  to  carry  their 
pant. 

Mr.  Pitt  rose ,  and  observed,  that  the 
example  of  the  noble  lord,  who  had  spoken 
early  in  the  debate,  should  not  tempt  him 
to  prolixity ;  nor  should  the  digressions  of 
the  bon.  gentleman,  and  the  obsenrations 
wlilch  he  bad  studiously  produced,  lead 
hiia  to  the  consideration  of  matters  that 
had  not  the  most  distant  connexion  with 
Ibe  subject.  As  to  what  the  bon.  gentle* 
man  had  indulged  his  wit  in,  respecting 
the  8d>ject  of  recantation,  he  should  leave 
it  cheerfully  to  the  recollection  of  the 
Uoase,  and  should  suffer  him  to  indulge 
the  career  of  his  humour  and  good  nature 
without  any  deviation.  He  had  acquired 
too  much  experience  of  their  attacks  upon 
his  temper,  his  disposition,  and  his  feel- 
ings, to  be  sensible  of  any  soreness  at 
them.  There  were,  in  his  view  of  the 
maiter,  two  questions  before  the  House, 
which,  considering  the  variety  of  his  di- 

r lions,  there  was  little  cause  to  wonder 
noble  lord  had  entirely  overlooked; 
hb  lordship  bad  been  so  much  flattered 
with  the  echoing  plaudits  of  his  scruti- 
neen^  diat  he  had  forgot  to  consider  what 
was  hnmediately  before  them ;  firet,  the 
legality  of  the  scrutiny  itself;  and  second- 
ly, the  necessity  for  a  farther  continuation 
of  it  llie  first,  indeed,  had  been  so  fully 
agitated,'  and  so  often  discussed  the  last 
session,  that  any  farther  inquiry  into  it 
would  ft  present  be  quite  needless.  The 
first  question  he  should  therefore  wave. 
The  second  was  a  simple  one  in  reality, 
though  It  spread  into  a  variety  of  branches ; 
it  was,  whether,  from  the  evidence  before 
the  House,  there  was  visible  cause  to  alter 
the  resolutions  of  the  last  session  ?  In  dis- 
CBisiog  this  point,  he  declared  that  he 
sboold  take  no  notice  of  all  the  vague  and 
unsupported  assertions  thrown  out  by  gen- 
Demen  on  the  other  side.  They  had  on 
norious  points  begged  the  question ;  he 
should  confine  himself  to  argument,  to 
erUence,  and  to  known  fact.  The  con- 
<dtutJon  had  been  said  to  be  violated  in 
the  institution  of  the  scrutiny,  and  the 
rights  of  election  overturned;  but  let  that 
▼Nation  and  that  destruction  be  proved ; 
or  let  it  be  proved  that  the  House  could 
hfe  acted  otherwise,  and  he  should  plead 
pjky  to  his  shar^  in  ihat  tyranny,  in- 
justice, and  opt^res^n,  which  had  been 
•ehoed  in  Us  ears.    But  that  language 
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would  be  found  inadequate  to  the  purposed 
end :  it  would  serve  neither  to  conciliate 
or  intimidate ;  nor  would  be  likely  to  Con- 
vince, when  coming  from  a  partv  con* 
cerned,  in  the  peculiar  situation  of  being 
able  to  plead  his  own  cause.    For  what 
was  the   expression  of  the  bon.  gentle- 
man who  spoke  last  ?   He  had  repeatedly 
said,  ^  our  voters,  our  witnesses ;  at  the 
same  time  he  conjured  the  House  to  be 
persuaded  that  he  did  not  act  or  speak 
from  party  motives ;  and  assured   it  that 
he  belonged  to  no  party !  To  censure,  and 
even  to  abuse  a  resolution  of  the  last  session^ 
was   improper  and   indecent,    when  the 
necessity  could  not  be  adduced  for  altera 
in^  or  amending  that  resolution.     The 
onginal  legality  of  the  scrutiny  could  not 
be  doubted ;  it  had  been  solemnly  decided 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  all  that  was 
liable  to  objection  was  the  continuation  of 
that  scrutiny,  from  circumstances  that  may 
have  occurred  since  the  last  session.    The 
arguments  of  the  opposition  against  the 
legality  of  the  scrutiny  had  be^n  examined 
and  found  deficient ;  for  the  law  of  parlia* 
ment  enjoined  the  sheriff  to  make  return 
of  the  writ  on  the  exigency,  when  the  elec- 
tion was  completed;  but  not  so^  when  it 
was  in  an  unfinished  state— the  present 
actual  state  of  the  Westminster  election. 

•  The  legality,  then,  of  the  scrutiny  must 
be  acknowledged.  All  that  could  be  called 
in  question  was  the  propriety  of  continuing 
the  resolutions  of  the  last  year.  In  order 
to  consider  this,  he  should  premise,  that 
the  Westminster  scrutiny  was  established 
on  the  principle  of  such  a  number  of  bad 
votes  having  polled,  that  it  was  doubtful 
who  had  the  legal  superiority ;  and  also  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  conscience  of  the 
high  baili£  The  objections  against  it  were, 
thkt  it  was  not  eftectual;  that  it  should 
rather  be  referred  to  a  iDommittee  under 
Mr.  Grenville's  Bill;  that  the  poll  itself 
was  a  scrutiny,  and  therefore  that  the  lat- 
ter was  superfluous ;  that  it  was  a  partial 
mode  of  investigation,  and  an  intolerable 
grievance  to  the  city  of  Westminster,  which 
was  by  means  of  it  kept  unrepresented. 
Now,  with  regard  tp  its  inefficacy,  the  hi^h 
bailiflThad  gone  through  a  fourth  part,  m 
which  two  or  three  hundred  bad  votes  had  - 
been  found;  when  the  whole  was  gone 
tl^rough,  it  might  be  found,  that  in  the 
same  ratio  the  bad  votes  would  amount  to 
eight  or  nine  hundred.  Who,  then,  could 
question  the  efficacy  of  the  scrutin}r»  or 
wonder  at  the  doubts  of  the  hiffh  bailiff? 
This  officer  had  a  general'suspidonof  bad 
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Totes ;  but,  accprding  to  hia  own  eridenoe 
^ven  before  the  House,  a  particular  one 
m  die  parishes  of  Su  Margaret  and  l^t. 
John's.    Was  that  doubt  suddenly  done 
away  i   Had  he  made  any  discoveries  in 
those  two  parishe$  ?   The  examination  of 
the  votes  m  those  suspected  parishes,  he 
averred,  was  prevented  by  Mr.  Fox  and  his 
party.    They  had  used  every  means  to  pro- 
tract the  scrutiny  in  the  other  parishes, 
where  the  votes  of  sir  C.  Wray  were  in  the 
proportion  of  five  to  three,  and  where  from 
that  circumstance,  and  from  the  drcum- 
stance  of  their  bemg  the  parishes  least 
suspected  by  the  returning  officer,  it  was 
no  wonder  if  nearly  as  many  had  been 
struck  off  from  sir  Cecil  Wray  as  from 
Mr.  Fox.    But  the  bad  votes  of  the  one, 
no  less  than  the  other,  proved  the  propriety 
<^  the  scrutiny ;  every  vote  of  sir  Cecil 
Wray's  that  Mr.  Fox  attacked,  was  an  ad- 
ditional argument  for  its  necessity.     It 
had  been  urged,  that  the  poll  itself  was  a 
scrutiny,    ^ow,  this  assertion  had  been 
amply  refuted  b^  the  bad  votes  that  had 
been  detected  smce  the  conclusion  of  the 
poll.    We  hadalso  been  toM  that  the  scru- 
tiny was  vain  and  ineffectual ;  that  the  high 
baUiff  had  no  power  to  compel  attendance, 
to  commit  to  prison  for  contempt,  with 
other  judicial  privileffes;  but,  on  the  same 
grounds,  the  poU  likewise  must  be  futile; 
as,  on  the  poll,  he  was  no  more  possessed 
of  those  powers,  than  he  was  afterwards  in 
the  scrutmy.    **  But,''  say  the  advocates 
on  the  other,  side,  **  we  do  not  believe  in 
those  bad  votes,  nor  will  we  believe  till 
you  produce  them.*'    A  curious  arsument 
this,  that  they  must  be  brought  forward 
who  cannot  be  found,  and  those  against 
whom  the  only  objection  is  their  non-entity, 
cannot  bestruck  off  till  they  are  producend. 
If  the  scrutiny  is  ineffectual,  was  not  the 
poll,  which  is  spoken  of  in  such  satisfac- 
tory terms,  the  same?  As  to  the  supposed 
grievance  to  the  city  of  Westminster,  in 
being  deprived  of  its  representatives,  would 
it  not  be  precisely  the  same,  if  the  busi- 
ness were  brought  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  >  But  no  grievance,  real  or  sup- 
posed, should  urge  the  House  to  dispense, 
by  a  vote,  with  the  known  laws  of  the 
land ;  by  the  same  argtiment,  all  the  laws 
of  election  might  be  violated  throush  Mr. 
Grenville's  Bill.     The  great  mischief  of 
the  scrutiny  had  proceeded  from  its  delay; 
and  for  this  delay  he  could. assign  two 
causes :  the  first  was  the  spirit  of  procras- 
tination in  Mr.  Fox ;  the  second,  the  unfit- 
ness, for  he  should  speak  out  bpldly  and 


firankly,  of  Mr.  Hargrave  for  the  oflBce  of  as^ 
sessor  to  the  high  bailiff.    He  had  as  great 
a  respect  as  any  man  for  the  talents  of  that 
gentleman,  but  they  were,  he  was  con- 
cerned to  say,  by  no  means  of  the  proper 
kind.     He  had  a  great  depth  of  know- 
ledge, a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  an- 
tiquities  of  the  law,  which  he  had  learnt 
to  convert  to  the  causes  that  came  before 
hiid,  and  knew  how  to  applv  the  system  of 
his  own  court  ( of  ChanceryJ  to  the  method 
chalked  out  in  the  court  of  scrutiny.   His 
labour  and  industry  were  unremitted,  and 
his  sagacity  so  great,  that  he  could  cx>n« 
found  and  perplex,  and  render  that  unin- 
telligible to  himself,  which  was  dear  to  all 
the  world  beside,  with  great  professional 
dexterity.    And  as  to  his  propensity  to 
let  form  get  the  better  of  expedition,  they 
themselves,  though  they  were  not  in  the 
wretched  unprotected   condition  of   the 
high  bailiff,  though  they  had  power  to 
summon  and  commit,  and  a  serjeant  to 
execute  their  orders,  had,  to  their  great 
sorrow,  experienced  it;  and  had,  when  he 
was  at  their  bar,  undergone  corporeal  tes« 
timony  of  the  matter.    He  should,  speak- 
ing freely  and  boldlv  of  persons,  whether 
alMont  or  present,  declare,  that  Mr.  Fox 
had  himself  occasioned  the  principal  delay 
of  the  scrutiny.    His  objection  to  going 
into  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St. 
John,  according  to  the  proposition  of  the 
high  bailiff,  was,  that  he  had  not  made  so 
much  preparation  as  his  adversary.    Yet 
three  months  elapsed,  whOe  the  examina- 
tion was  going  on  in  St.  Anne's  parish,  and 
vet  he  had  not,  in  that  interval,  prepared 
himself  to  meet  sir  Cedl  Wray  s  obiec- 
tions.     But  if  he  had  been  penecuteo  by 
the  scrutiny,  how  much  greater  would 
have  been  bis  persecution,  bad  the  ^ues* 
tion  been  brousht  before  a  committee, 
where  sir  Cedl  Wray,  as  ail  complainants 
in  all  courts  were  allowed,  would  have 
aimed  his  attacks  at  the  parts  he  should 
judge  most  vulnerable.    The  high  bailiff 
began  with  St.  Anne^s  from  precedent, 
and  then  proposed  St.  Margaret's  and  Su 
John's ;  but  this  Mr.  Fox  d)jected  to,  as 
partial^    The  high  bailiff  was  then  fure- 
vailed  upon  to  proceed  by  lot,  and  the  in- 
vestigation of  bad  votes  was  warded  off  as 
long  as  possible  firom  the  parishes  most 
suspected.    This  was,  indeed,  to  be  ext 
pected  from  Mr.  Fox;  it  was  natural  for 
nim  to  wish  that  as  little  progress  as  poa« 
sible  should  he  made  in  tne  scrutiny  m  a 
given  iime,  or  in  other  words,  that  the 
scrutiny  should  go  on  with  all  practiqaUe 
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tkmoen*  Thus  did  Mr.  Fox  make  an  un- 
naaonable  objection  to  an  established  rale 
of  idl  courts,  eren  of  election  committees, 
wider  Mr.  Grenville's  Bill,  that  the  peti- 
tioner should  be  allowed  to  produce  his 
charges  in  the  form  and  succession  that 
he  might  judge  most  expedient. 

Mr.  Pitt  then  recommended,  as  they 
could  not  remedy  the  past,  that  such  de> 
lay  in  future  might  be  obviated ;  One  step 
was  already  taken  towards  it,  in  the  re- 
moral  of-the former  judge;  more  roiffhtbe 
done  .towards  the  same  end,  by  convmcing 
the  high  bailiff,  that  he  was  not  under  the 
necessity  of  submitting  to  the  will  of  both 

C'es ;  for  the  business  was  carried  on 
for  the  gratification  of  the  parties 
than  for  the  satis&ction  of  his  own  con- 
science* A  more  expeditious  mode  of 
trial  might  also  be  contrived.  It  had  been 
^suted,  that  five  speeches  were  made  by 
tbe'coonsel  upon  every  case;  but  these 
might  be  reduced  to  three,  by  which  two 
fifths  of  the  speeches  at  least  upon  trials 
would  ^e  struck  off.  But  perhaps  it  would 
be  found,  that  three  speeches  on  every 
case  were  not  necessary.  The.  proceedings 
at  electioD  committees  misht  be  imitated, 
where' they  spoke  only  to  the  general  tenor, 
and  exammra  evidence  as  to  the  particular 
fiids ;  and,  in  the  court  of  scrutiny,  there 
should  be  less  occasion  for  speeches  than 
in  the  committee,  there  being  a  lawyer  as 
judge  in  the  former ;  and  none,  at  least 
promrionally  uo^  in  Xhe  latter.  He  then 
si^gested  a  method  of  classing  the  votes, 
retaining  the  speeches  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  examination  of  each  class;  by 
all  which  the  business  might  be  greatly 
expedked.  The  plan  also  of  mspectors 
might  be  adopted,  which  was  proposed  b^ 
sir  Cecil  Wray ;  but,  according  to  his 
ani^Mrai  system  of  delay,  object^  to  by 
Mr*  Fox.  These  inspectors  were  to  exa- 
mhie  into  the  existence  of  the  voters. 
This,  perhaps,  it  wo|^ld  be  said,  would 
constitute  persons  who  might  be  incompe- 
tent as  judges :  but  they  were  not  to  judge 
of  law,  nor  of  fact,  upon  any  thing  but  the 
evidence  of  their  senses*  Another  pro- 
poMl  was  also  made  by  sir  Cecil  Wray^ 
which  might  henceforward  be  put  m 
fiKoe ;  not  to  admit  any  counsel  on  either 
side,  but  whoi  the  assessor  should  judse  it 
neeetsary :  this  was  likewise  objected  to 
by  Mr.  Faz  r  ^nd  from  what  the  House 
mid  sheady  heard,  they  would  not  doubt 
hi&  motive  for  the  objection*  But  what 
would  prove  still  more  clearly  the  retard- 
ing sytteo  of  Mr*  Fox»  and  when  he  re- 


fleeted  on  it,  he  could  not  withhold  his 
astonishment  at  the  tragic  tales  of  tyranny, 
persecution,  and  cruelty,  that  he  had  heard 
from  the  other  side  of  the  House,  the  re« 
peated  declamation  made  by  the  right  hon* 
gentleman,  that  every  hour  the  scrutiny 
continued  was  a  stab  to  the  vitals  of  the 
constitution,  and  that  under  such  accumu- 
lated vengeance  he  should  betray  the  feel- 
ings of  a  man,  if  he  preserved  the  decency 
of  a  member  of  parliaments  was  the  pro- 
posal lately  made  by  him,  that  the  asses- 
sor should  continue  an  hour  and  a  half 
each  day.  He  should  be  concerned  at  being 
obli^d  to  have  recourse  to  persofoal  re^ 
flections,  but  he  could  not  help  declaring 
this  proposition  to  be  a  noiockery  and  an 
insult.  Yet  he  ceuld  readily  anticipate  an 
argument  to  justify  this  proposal  from  the 
otner  side,  and  could  ahnost  read  it  in  the 
looks  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  over 
against  him.  This  might  tend  in  the  issue 
to  prevent  delay,  by  preventing  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  assessor,  who  would  have 
all  the  business  to  re-commence,  and  a  sys- 
tem to  re-establish*  This,  however,  was 
rendered  futile  by  the  dedaration  of  Mr. 
Murphy,  who  professed  his  intention  to 
be  regulated  entirely  by  the  precedents 
established  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor: 
besides,  as  Mr.  Hargrave  had  declared 
his  resolutibn  to  ^o  no  farther  than  the 
parish  of  St.  Martm  at  all  events,  it  only 
tended  to  hasten  the  change  about  six 
weeks  sooner  than  in  the  ordinary  course 
it  would  have  happened*  That  proposi- 
tion he  would  call  the  most  monstrous 
Eroof  of  an  invincible  desire  in  the  right 
on.  gentleman  for  procrastination.  An 
argument  might  be  farther  adduced,  that 
all  the  attempts  would  be  vain  to  acceler- 
ate the  scrutiny,  since,  if  questions  were 
not  propounded  by  counsel,  they  would  be 
so  oy  friends;  and  indeed  proofe  had 
been  given  on  the  former  night,  that  there 
were  a  good  number  ready  to  perplex  and 
harass  evidence. 

As  for  the  witty  observations  of  the 
former  speaker,  on  the  high  bailiff  being 
guided  by,  and  borrowing  the  conscience 
of  another,  it  was  not  an  unusual  or  extra- 
ordinary circumstance.  A  high  judicial 
officer  was  frequently  in  the  same  predica- 
ment, for  it  was  well  known  that  assessors 
were  frequently  called  into  the  court  oC 
Chancery;  ana  a  npblelord,  a  particular 
friend  of  the  right  hon*  gentleman,  with 
all  his  leeal  skul  and  profound  wisdom^ 
might,  when  he  was  in  power  wit^  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  have  had  occasion  to 
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refer  to  die  judgment  of  another,  a  cauge 
in  hn  duchy  court  of  Lancaster.  With  re- 
gard to  the  asBertion  that  the  high  bailiff 
had,  in  his  examination  yesterday,  declared 
that  his  conscience  was  cleared,  and  that 
his  mind  was  so  far  satisfied,  tiiat  he  had 
now  no  pretence  for  deferring  the  return, 
he  would  aver  the  contrary;' as  the  high 
bailiff  had,  on  being  interrogated,  ex- 
pressly said,  that  he  had  still  his  doubts 
respecting  the  merits  c^  the  election;  As 
lo  the  question  put  to  Mr.  Murphy  by  a 
noble  lord,  and  the  answer  made  to  it,  he 
did  not  think  the  latter  should  have  any 
weight  whatever  with  the  House ;  for  if 
they  were  guided  by  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Murphy,  who  thought  the  afiair  would  be 
best  terminated  before  a  committee,  they 
would  really  h^ve  adopted  the  method 
tf  settling  their  consciences  by  the  means 
of  an  assessor.  Yet,  however  improper 
this  question  mtghtbe  lo  Mr.  Murphy,  the 
noble  lord  should,  since  he  was  determined 
to  propose  it,  have  followed  it  up  with 
another.  He  should  have  asked  how  the 
business  was  to  be  brought  before  a  com- 
mittee upon  Mr.  Grenvilie's  Act.  No  one 
reverenced  that  institution  more  thian  he 
did]  but  he  would  nevertheless  maintain, 
that  it  was  a  tribunal  to  try  an  election, 
not  to  make  one.  And  what  return  could 
the  high  bailiff  make  ?  If  he  made  any,  it 
must  be  a  double  return,  in  which  case  the 
city  of  Westminster  would  remain  unre- 
presented, and  the  candidates  under  the 
sameintolerable  grievances  as  before.  Was 
an  election  to  be  tried  before  it  was  com- 
pleted f  And  how  could  an  election  be  com- 
pleted till  the  return  was  made  ?  Nothing,  he 
observed,  could  be  of  greater  consequence 
to  the  safety  of  the  constitution,  than  pre- 
serving the  just  separation  of  jurisdictions, 
and  preventmg  one  from  encroaching  upon 
another.  He  should,  for  his  own  part, 
prefer  the  court  of  scrutiny  as  the  more 
constitutional  court  to  try  an  imperfect 
election  before  that  scrutiny  was  instituted ; 
but  surely  much  more  bo^  afler  it  had  made 
•0  great  a  progress.  Besides,  peculiar  dis- 
advantages would  attend  the  committee. 
It  would  be  necessarily  chosen  from  the 
members  of  the  whole  House,  one  half  of 
.whom  were  disqualified  by  having  voted. 
It  must  also  terminate  with  the  session,  and 
leave  all  the  business  to  be  gone  over 
again  in  the  ensuing  one ;  and  who  could 
say  that  all  the  necessary  inouiries  might 
be  made  in  one  session  ?  He  professed 
himself  so  great  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Gren- 
Tille's  committee^  t^at  he  hoped  no  matter 


might  be  brought  before  it  which  would 
disgrace  it.  He  concluded  with  recom- 
mending some  reforms  in  the  scruttnir; 
such  as  abolishing  the  necessity  which  tne 
hiffh  bluliff  bad  hitherto  submitted  to,  a£ 
taking, the  counsel  of  both  parties,  and 
trans^rring  some  part  of  the  power  and 

{)rivilege  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  at 
east  protecting  it  by  their  authority.  For 
the  propriety  of  this  delegated  power,  he 
argued  by  analogy,  from  the  practice  of 
other  courts.  He  conjured  the  House  not 
to  explain  away  the  law ;  but  if  alteration 
should  be  found  requisite,  if  the  vitiated 
conduct  of  a  poll  should  have  placed  cer- 
tain defects  in ,  a  more  glaring  light  than 
they  were  before  exhibited,  to  amend  and 
correct  it;  butnot^  by  superseding  the  law 
and  confounding  separate  jurisdictions, 
shake  the  foundations  of  the  constitution^ 
and  render,  at  once,  the  rights  of  the 
people  and  privileges  of  parliament  inse- 
cure. 

Mr.  Win^iam  of  Norfolk  contended,  in 
a  maiden  speech,  that  the  argument  ui^^ed 
in  favour  of  the  high  bailiff,  that  he  ought  not 
to  make  a  return  till  he  had  completely  satis- 
fied his  conscience  and  made  up  his  mind, 
went  too  far,  and  as  it  was  stated,  it  was'fal- 
lacious.  The  writ  undoubtedly  directed 
the  high  bailiff  to  proceed  to  an  eleetion 
of  two  members,  and  if  his  conscience 
was  not  satisfied  on  or  before  the  day  on 
which  the  writ  was  returnable,  there  was 
a  clear  path  for  him  to  ptlrsue,  in  which 
he  would  have  been  countenanced  by  all 
men.  He  had  then  to  return  to  the  she- 
riff all  the  candidatesi  giving  as  a  reason 
for  such  return,  that  his  conscience  was 
not  satisfied,  and  then  the  matter  would 
have  come  fairly  before  the  tribunal  com- 
petent to  try  its  merits.  It  was  not  true, 
that  the  high  bailiff  was  forced  to  return 
two  members  on  the  exigency  of  the  writ. 
A  double  return  was  allowed  by  that 
House,  in  cases  inhere  the  returning  offi- 
cer was  not  Sf^tisfied  in  bis  conscience.  A 
complete  and  correct  return  was  not  de- 
manded. If  it  were,  and  if  that  House 
should  countenance,  by  its  decree,  the 
«ew  doctrine,  that  the  return  must  not  be 
made  till  the  conscience  of  the  returning 
officer  was  fully  satisfied,  that  House 
might  in  future  be  ^deficient  of  half  its 
members.  He  observed,  that  though  it 
was  seemingly  the  object  of  the  minister 
and  his  friends  to  relieve  the  high  bailiff 
from  as  much  care  and  trouble  as  possible, 
yet  the  very  direct  consequence  jof  the 
scrutiny^  and  of  the  instructiODS  proposed 
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to  be  ^ven  (his  nw^t  16  bim,  would  actu- 
ally raise  new  difl^ulties  and  iacrease  his 
enbarrasBiBents.  He  had  been  directed, 
ia  the  first  iast^ce,  to  take  some  time  to 
coaaider  and  examine  his  poll,  that  he 
might,  by  priyate  inquiries,  satisfy  his  con- 
science, and  then  make  his  return ;  but 
the  House  having  ordered  him  to  proceed 
in  the  scrutiny,  imposed  a  new  task  upon 
him ;  and  though,  before  the  scrutiny  had 
heed  approved  of  hf  the  House,  the  bai* 
li^  might  have  made  his  return  when  he 
had  satined  his  conscience,  yet  the  scru- 
tiny having  been  once  commenced,  he 
most  dot  satisfy  his  conscience  only,  but 
also  his  jndgment ;  so  that  as  i^  could 
not  satisfy  ais  judgment  without  ^6cruti- 
BiaiBg  his  poll,  so  whilst  there  remained 
a  vote  unscrutiaiEed,  he  could  not  make 
his  return:  it  was  clear,  dierefore,  that 
the  House  it^lf,  in  seerains  to  promote 
expeditton,  had  actually  tnrown  addi- 
titmmL  obstacles  in  the  way,  an4  cfeated 
uoneeesaary  delay;  for  though  it  would 
have  been  sufficient  for  the  bailiff  to  have 
satisfied  his  conscience  at  the  outset,  he 
most  now  satisfy  both  his  conscience  and 
his  jiidgnient.-<-An  expression  had  dropped 
fren  the  minister  which  he  thought  very 
akmmg  indeed ;  it  contained  a  doctrine 
hkely  to  be  Ae  prolific  parent  of  numberr 
leas  ittconvesieBcies  and  mischiefs.  It 
according  to  the  right  hon.  sen- 
diat  the  circumstance  of  there 
boDg  bad  votes  on  the  poll  of  a  candidate, 
was.  a  good  ground  for  the  scrutiny ;  if 
this  was  the  case,  there  was  not  an  elec- 
tion for  any  county  or  populous  city  in 
the  kingdom  which  ought  not  to  be  the 
sob]eet  of  a  scrutiny,  for  he  was  sure 
these  was  not  an  election  for  any  such 
places,  dunng  which  persons  had  not  been 
perautted  on  both  sides  to  poN,  without 
any  legal  qualification  for  the  exercise  of 
tnek  a  irandiise.  At  Norwich,  where  he 
bad  the  honour  to  have  been  elected,  he 
was  very  sure  many  bad  votes  had  been 
given  both  to  him  and  to  the  rival  caadi- 
&Mtm ;  and  if  die  number  of  such  voters 
adautted  to  p^l  bI  Norwich,  was  less  than 
the  aonber  of  the  like  voters  who  had 
peHad  in  Westminster,  it  was  be&iuse  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  were  less 
the  former  than  in  the  latter.  But 
was  another  expression  which  alarm- 
ed faim  still  more,  and  that  was, «'  That  it 
antteffed  not  on  whi<^  side  the  bad  votes 
had  been  polled,  if  bad  votes  had  been 
tauei*ed,**  This  was  a  good  ground  for 
a  acnitiny ;  tms  was  an  alarm- 
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in^  doctrine  indeed  $  for  if  it  was  once  re- 
ceived as  sound  and  parliamentary,  the 
legal  representatives  of  every  populous 
town  in  England'  might  be  kept  out  of 
parliament  for  years  together,  by  the  most 
infamous  combination  between  a  minister 
and  profligate  tools  in  the  shape  of  candi* 
•dates,  who  having  contrived  to  get  some 
biul^votes  on  the  poll  even  for  themselves, 
might  then  demand  a  scrutiny,  which 
might  be  carried  on  for  years,  thougl)  a 
decided  majority  of  legal  votes  should  be 
on  the  side  of  the  candidate  against  whom 
a  scrutiny  should  have  been  granted* 
For  these  different  reasons,  h^  declared 
his  intention  to  withstand  the  introduction 
of  such  fatal  doctrines,  to  resisjt  the 
amendment  moved  by  the  noble  lord,  and 
support  with  his  vote  the  original  motion 
made  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 

Mr,  Fox  began  with  congratulating  the 
House  nn  the  aocession  of  abilities  which 
they,  had  found  in  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  had  spoken  bdbre  him.  He  then  ad- 
verted to  the  various  speakers  against  the 
motion,  and  answered  their  several  argu- 
ments. He  reprobated  the  doctrine  of 
lord  Mulgrave,  that  the  Westminster  scru- 
tiny had  nothing  to  do  with  a  reform  in 
parliament.  It  had  to  do,  he  said,  with 
the  reform  of  parliament,  and  was  a  sub* 
ject  which  every  real  lover  of  reform  must 
countenance,  smce  it  amounted  in  reality 
to  the  disfranchisement  of  the  city  of 
Westminster,  and  with  that  of  every  other 
popular  place  in  the  kingdom.  ,  He  ob- 
served, that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer bad  very  dogmatically  declared,  that 
every  onewho  wentbefore  him,  had  spoken 
to  every  thing  but  to  the  question  really 
before  the  House ;  he  would  not  dispute 
the  riffht  hon,  gentleman's  splendid  abili- 
ties ;  be  never  did  it,  he  never  would  do 
it ;  indeed  it  would  be  absurd  in  him  to 
dispute  what  he  himself  had  always  ac«* 
knowled^d,  what  the  whole  House  ad- 
mired ;  mdeed  it  would  be  no  less  absurd 
than  to  dispdte  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
confidence  in  those  abilities.  The  ri^t 
hon.  gentleman  sat  out  with  saying,  that 
he  was  too  much  upon  his  guard  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  betrayed  by  any  temptation 
to  use  personal  asperity  to  anyone:  he 
wished  that  his  protestations  and  his  ob- 
servations upon  other  men  had  been  a 
little  less  at  variance;  for  he  was  sure 
every  one  who  had  heard  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  remarks  upon  Mr,  liargrave, 
would  think  that  he  absolutely  forgot  his 
resolutiou  not  to  use  asperity  towards  any 
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man :  for  his  own  part  he  would  8ay«  that 
he  had  never  heard  a  more  unmerited  at- 
tack upon  any  one.    That  gentleman  had 
been    praised,    as    being   one    of    the 
most  learned,   the  most  able,   the  most 
indefatigable,   and   laborious  persons  of 
his  profession  ;  but  it    would  seem  as 
i£  ability,  learning,  and  diligence,  were 
not  the- requisites  for  an  assessor;  for  the 
House  had  been  told  that  other  persons 
would  be  found^  much  better  qualined  for 
the  office;  their  qualifications  not  being 
founded  on  equality  of  professional  latow- 
ledge,  learning,  and  industry  with  Mr. 
Hargrave,  people  would  be  apt  to  inquire 
in  what  those  qualifications  might  con* 
sist*    In  his  opinion,  integrity  was  one  of 
the  most  necessary  in  a  judge,  and  he  was 
sure  that  Mr.  Hargrave  possessed  it  in  an 
eminent  degree;  he  beUeved,  abo,  that 
Mr.  Murphy  was  a  man  of  integrity ;  but 
who  could  tell  that  he  would  long  con- 
tinue in  his  present  office  ?    And  what  a 
lesson  would  the  minister's  speech  of  that 
day  be  to  his  successor  in  advisins  the 
high  b4ili£P?    Would  it  not  say  to  him  in 
plain  terms,  that  one  assessor  of  inflexible 
mtemty  has  been  removed ;  his  situation 
bad  been  previously  rendered  so  disagree- 
able to  him,  that  he  could  not,  consistently 
with  his  own  dignity,  remain  any  longer 
in  his  office;  and  to  crown  all,  having  re- 
signed, he  was  held  up  in  an  odious  or 
ridiculous  light  by  the  minister  ?  Was  not 
this  as  much  as  to  say,  if  an  assessor  shall 
presume  to  think  for  himself,  he  shall  be 
publicljT  ridiculed,  reviled,  and  reprimand- 
ed; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  courtly, 
the  complaisant  assessor,  who  may  come 
hereafter,  may  learn  the  way  to  gain  the 
fkvour,  the  countenance,  and  the  smiles  of 
the  minister? — no  trifling  considerations 
with  men  who  must  look  up  to  govern- 
ment for  advancement  or  promotion  in 
their   profession.      Mr.    Hargrave    was 
charged  by  the  right  hon.  ^ntleman  with 
having  been  himself  very  instrumental  in 
causing  the  delay  of  which  there  had  been 
such  complaint.    He  would  ask,  if  since 
Mr.  Murphy  had  taken   his  place,  the 
scrutinv  had  been  conducted  with  greater 
dispatch  ?    The  contrary  was  notoriously 
the  truth.     The  right   hon.   gentleman 
could  free  the  high  bailiff  from  the  sup- 
posed necessity  by  which  he  thought  him- 
self bound  to  make  no  new  regulation  that 
should  not  meet  with  the  approbation  and 
concurrence  of  both  parties.     Now  he 
would  be  bound  to  say,  that  the  most  ef- 
fectual way  to  procure  dispatch,  would  be 


to  induce  the  parties  mutually  to  agree  to 
regulations ;  and  in  this  Mr.  Harmve  wag 
extremely  useful,  as  both  parties  bad  been 
often  induced  to  concur  in  resolutions,  to 
whicb  they  previously  had  entertained 
strong  objections,  but  which  they  were 
persimded  to  relinquish,  by  the  engaging 
and  soothing  manners  of  Mr.  Hargrave. 
It  had  been  said  last  year,  and  had  been 
repeated  that  night,  that  non-entitiee  had 
been  admitted  to  poll;  and  that  the  sup- 
posed or  ostensible  inhabitants,  if  the  ex- 
pression mieht  be  used,  of  persons  not  in 
existence,  had  been  stated  to  be  prin- 
cipally in  St.  John's  and  St.  Margaret's 
To  the  first  part  of  this  he  would  reply, 
that  they  must  be  credulous  indeed  who 
could  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  away 
with  the  idea,  that  puppets  or  finres 
stuffed  with  straw  had  been  produced  and 
admitted  to  poll  at  the  hustings;  for  with- 
out this,  the  idea  of  non-en{itie6  poUinjj 


was  nonsense;  for  it  must  be  simpc 
that  for  every  name  set  down  in  the  poll- 
books,  some  entity  had  actuklly  appeared 
at  the  hustings.  Now  he  thought  it  mi^bt 
be  verjT  easy  to  account  for  tbe  notioa 
that  had  got  d>road  relative  to  non-enti- 
ties having  been  po^ed.  When  a  great 
many  persons  were  assembled  at  once  to 
votQ,  more  than  one  at  a  time  might  give 
in  their  names  and  places  of  abode ;  and 
in  the  confusion  the  name  of  the  voter 
might  have  been  set  down  right,  but  tbe 
habitation  of  one  might  be  set  down  in  the 
books  as  if  it  were  that  of  another :  and 
therefore,  when  inquiries  were  made  foi 
Peter,  in  a  street,  of  which,  by  mistake,  he 
was  in  the  poll-books  set  down  as  an  in- 
habitant, and  was  not  found  there,  it  was 
the  fi»hion  of  the  day  to  call  him  a  non- 
entity ;  but  it  by  no  means  followed  thai 
he  had  not  a  good  vote,  because  by  a  mis- 
take  he  was  set  down  as  an  inhabitant  oi 
one  street,  when  he  really  kept  a  house  ic 
another:  and  indeed  this  was  not  ai 
imaginary  case,  for  it  had  actually  bap- 
pened;  and  a  vote  was  struck  off  fron 
the  poll,  because  he  could  not  be  foiunl  ic 
the  street  set  opposite  to  his  name  in  th< 
book ;  and  yet  he  made  it  appear  to  th^ 
satis&ctkn  of  the  high  bailiff  himsel.^ 
that  he  had  as  good  a  vote  as  any  mwksk  h 
Westminster. 

Having  premised  dius  much,  he  bess^ 
leave  to  say  something  upon  the  law  c?  th 

Suestion,  and  he  hop^  he  should  not  leav 
le  right  hon.  gentleman  at  liberty  to  sni 
with  truth,  when  he  should  have  cch^sI^ 
ed,  that  the  leg^ty  of  tbe  scnitmy  sUk3 
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uaioipeaclied.  What  he  had  to  saywa^ 
feductfole  to  the  following  heads :  Statute 
Law— the  Practice  of  Pdriiament — and  the 
Reason  oi  the  Thing.  He  contended  then, 
first,  chat  hy  statute,  the  writ  was  return- 
able on  the  day  specified  in  it ;  and  this 
would  .  appear  clearly  from  ^  the  Act  of 
Henry  6th,  by  which  an  action  of  debt 
was  given  to  a  person  aggrieved  by  any 
return ;  the  Act  provided  tnat  such  action 
however  should  be  brought  within  three 
months  after  the  meeting  of  parliament. 
Our  ancestors,  who  formed  that  Act,  must 
have  looked  upon  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, and  the  return  of  the  writ,  as  con- 
vertible propositions;  or  it  would  have 
been  absurd  in  them  to  give  a  man  an 
action  which  could  be  so  easily  defeated, 
if  the  practice  introduce<l  by  the  present 
partiament  had  prevailed  in  the  days  of 
Henry  the  6th  ;  tor  the  sheriff  not  making 
any  return  till  three  months,  or  as  it  might 
be  in  the  present  case,  three  years  alter 
the  meeting,  no  action  could  be  brought 
af^ainAt  him,  because  by  law  it  roust  be 
brought  within  three  months  after  the 
meeting,  or  not  at  all.  The  next  statute 
he  would  mention,  was  that  of  William 
Sy  which  made  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  sheriff  should  make  his  return  on 
or.  before  the  day  of  meeting.  In  this 
sorely  was  virtually  included  every  inferior 
returning  officer,  who  by  making  their  re- 
turns to  the  sheriff,  must  enable  him  to 
obey  hia  writ,  and  transmit  it  to  the  crown- 
office  in  due  time,  before  the  opening  of  the 
aession.  It  had  been  said  by  the  learned 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  that  a  writ  for  the 
dection  of  a  burgess  during  the  sitting  of 
parliament,  was  not  returnable  wiihin  any 
tuDited  time.  The  difference  between  that 
and  the  present  case  was  very  striking: 
the  king  was  supposed  to  know  best  when 
a  new  parliament  ought  to  meet»  and 
therefore  he  summoned  it  to  meet  on  the 
day  which  appeared  to  him  most  proper ; 
and  it  was  necessary  that  the  Commons 
should  be  fully  represented  before  parlia- 
ment proceeded  to  make  laws ;  but  it  was 
diferent  with  respect  to  a  vacancy  made 
by  death  in  a  House  of  Commons  already 
sitting ;  for  the  same  reason  for  dispatch 
not  prevailing,,  the  Act  of  William  3 
required  only  that  the  return  should  be 
aade  within  14  days  after  the  election : 
but  by  the  new  mode  lately  introduced,  a 
icmtiny  might  be  demanded  or  ordered : 
aad  as  it  was  the  continuation  of  the  poll 
or  election,  the  actual  close  ^of  the  poll 
JKH  heiog  deemed  a  coqclM«io9  of  tb9 
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election,  the  precept  might  be  held  even 
for  years  by  the  returning  officer,  notwith* 
standing  the  Act  of  William  3.  He  next 
maintained,  that  a  scrutiny,  protracted  be« 
yond  the  exigency  of  the  writ,  was  con- 
trary to  the  uniform  and  intariable  practice 
of  parliament.  In  the  great  Oxfordshire 
election,  the  sheriff  granted  a  scrutiny^ 
which  lasted  till  the  day  before  his  writ 
was  returnable,  and  then  closed  it,  con« 
trary  to  the  wishes  and  entreaties  of  the 
parties  that  had  demanded  it :  he  then  re« 
turned  all  the  four  candidates :  the  House 
was  not  angry  with  the  sheriff;  on  the  con-« 
trary,  it  sat  from  day  to  day  to  determine 
who  ought  to  have  been  returned  as  the 
sitting  members,  and  pronounced  in  favour 
ofL  Parker  and  Turner,  and  against  Dash- 
wood  and  Wenman.  Lastly,  he  said  \t 
was  contrary  to  the  reason  of  the  thing; 
for  if  it  was  left  in  the  power  of  returning 
officers  to  protract  the  return  as  they 
pleased  (and  who  could  find  fault  with  ot 
punibh  thein,  when  they  declared  inexora^it 
ble  conscience  tp  be  the  cause  of  the  de-* 
lay  ? )  a  packed  parliament  might  meet  foe 
shameful  purposes ;  the  members  for  Old 
Sarum,  Midhurst,Thirske,  Knaresborough^ 
and  the  like,  might  take  their  seats,  whilst 
the  repfesentatives  of  Westminster,  Liver* 
pool,  Bristol,  Newcastle,  and  every  popu<« 
lous  place,  were  not  yet  elected ! 

A  scrutiny  in  itself  was  not  a  measure 
into  which  a  returning  officer  was  bound 
to  go,  except  in  the  city  of  London,  where 
a  provision  was  made  for  it  by  a  special 
act  of  parliament;  if  he  was,  why  was 
not  the  sheriff  of  Bedfordshire  punished 
by  the  House  for  refusing  it ;  why  did  not 
the  House  call  to  account  the  returning 
officers  of  Southwark,  Lancaster,  &c.  wha 
had  also  refused  to  grant  a  scrutiny  ?  And 
here  he  begged  leave  to  remark;  that  the 
doctrine  broached  by  the  right  hon.  gen« 
tleman,  that,  let  the  bad  votes  be  on  which 
side  they  might,  a  scrutiny  ought  to  be 
granted,  was  truly  dangerous ;  for  in  cases 
where  the  majorities  were  very  small,  as 
in  Bedfordshire,  where  it  was  only  of  one, 
and  in  Southwark,  where  it  coni»isted  o€ 
eleveq,  &c.  a  scrutiny  demanded  by  the 
person  who  had  the  minority^  and  granted, 
would  keep  the  legal  members  out  of  their 
seats,  the  electors  unrepresented,  and  leave 
the  members  of  decayed  boronghsi  to  trans^ 
act  the  business,  for  which  such  e  parlia* 
ment  might  have  been  packed.  H9  had 
not  a  doubt  then,  that  as  this  sprutiny  was 
contrary  to  statute  law,  to  the  practice  of 
tb^  Houaa  of  Ccunmops  impi^mQn^yi«u)4 
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to  the  reason  of  the  thing,  the  only  object 
that  the  minister  could  have  in  view  was, 
to  harass  and  persecute  an  individual, 
whom  he  bad  honoured,  by  distinguishing 
him  firom  among  a  number  of  others,  to 
make  the  victim  of  his  resentment.  He 
had  always  wished  ta  stand  well  with  the 
sight  hon.  gentleman :  he  remembered  the 
day  he  had  first  congratulated  the  House 
en  the  acquisition  pf  his  abilities  ;  it  had 
been  his  pride  to  fight  side  by  side  with 
him  the  battles  of  the  constitution,  little 
thinking  that  he  would  one  day  desert  his 
principres,  and  lend  himself  to  be  the  in- 
■trument  of  that  secret  influence,  which 
tiiey  had  both  combated  so  successfully. 
He  might  have  been  prepared  to  find  a 
formidable  rival  in  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
inan«*  a  rival  that  would  leave  him  far  be- 
hind in  the  pursuit  of  glory ;  but  he  never 
could  have  expected  that  he  would  have 
descended  so  low  as  to  be  the  persecutor 
of  any  man.  I  fancied  (said  Mr.  Fox)  I 
•aw  in  him  so  much  generosity  of  soul,  so 
much  elevation  of  mind,  that  so  grovelling 
a  passion  as  malice  could  not  have  found 
•n  a^lum  in  hh  breast.  If  he  thinks  that 
it  is  merely  for  a  seat  in  parliament  that  I 
am  contending,  he  knows  me  not ;  but  I 
was  willing  to  take  the  hard  task  oT  stem* 
ning  the  tide  of  misrepresentation,  that 
had  artfully  and  studiously  been  dissemi- 
nated  through  the  kingdom.  I  was  de- 
sirous that  tlie  citizens  of  Westminster,  to 
whom  my  public  measures  were  best 
known,  who  knew  even  my  private  foibles, 
as  I  had  been  bred,  and  had  always  lived 
among  them,  should  pass  judgment  on  my 

Clitical  conduct ;  and  proud  I  am  of  the 
ue,  which  has  taught  the  more  distant 
parts  of  the  kingdom  that  they  were  mis- 

As  to  the  election  for  Kirkwall,  it  was^ 
owing,  he  said,  to  an  accident ;  and  he 
declared,  upon  his  honour,  that  afler  he 
had  heard  the  greatest  ornaments  of  this 
country  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  popular 
prejudices,  when  he  heard  that  lord  John 
Cavendish  had  been  thrown  out  by  the 
citizens  of  York,  that  general  Conway  and 
Mr.  Coke  had  lost  their  elections,  he  was 
lorry  that,  by  an  election  for  any  other 
place  than  Westminster,  he  had  been 
fobbed  of  the  glory  of'  sufering  in  such 
company.  He  saw  plainly,  he  said,  that 
it  was  a  pecuniary  contest,  and  that  hia 
friends  were  to  be  tired  out  by  expenses* 
The  scrutiny  on  both- sides  could  not  cost 
less  than  SO,0(XM.  a  year :  this  was  enough 
to  shake  thaf^eatfortq^Oii    Hb  own  Jast 


shilling  might  be  easily  got  at,  as  he  was 
poor ;  but  still,  little  as  he  had,  he  would 
spend  to  the  last  shilling :  if,  in  the  end, 
he  should  lose  his  .election,  it  would  not 
be,  he  welt  knew,  for  want  of  a  legal  ma- 
jority, but  for  want  of  money ;  aad  thus 
should  he,  perhaps,  be  deprived  of  his 
right,  and  the  electors  of  Westminster  of 
the  nmn  of  their  choice,  because  he  was 
not  able  to  carry  on  a  pecuniary  contest 
with  the  Treasury.  He  would  not,  how- 
ever,  withhold  from  them  the  sati^factkm 
of  knowing,  that  however  zealous  he  and 
his  firiends  might  be,  protraction  must 
overcome  them.  His  persecutors  bad  only 
to  be  stubborn,  and  they  must  succeed. 
He  said  that  he  considered  the  present 
measure,  with^  respect  to  Westminster,  as 
a  succedaneutn  to  expulsion.  The  case  of 
the  Middlesex  election,  which  had  been 
so  much  reprobated,  had  at  least  the  merit 
of  being  jrnore  manly ;  for  here  they  ae* 
complished  the  same  end  of  expulsion, 
without  daring  to  exhibitany  charge  against 
the  peiison  whom  they  expelled;  It  had 
been  alleged  that  the  bad  votes  had,  oa 
his  part,  been  poured  forth  from  the  pa- 
rishes of  ^.  Margaret  and  St.  John.  With- 
out dwelling  on  the  circumstance,  that  this 
had  been  said  of  every  parish  in  its  turn, 
he  would  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  thei 
House,  and  ask  them  whether  they  tliought 
him  or  his  age^  so  absurd  and  impolitic 
as,  even  in  the  supposition  of  their  using 
such  means,  that  they  should  confine  them- 
selves to  one  parish  only  ?  Would  they  not 
at  least  have  mixed  their  votes,  and  spread 
them  over  all  the  parishes,  that  they  might 
the  more  readily  pass  'unnoticed  ?  Those 
who  were  willing  to  charge  his  agents  wit^ 
the  iniquity  of  such  means,  would  hardly 
suspect  them  of  the  foHy  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement of'  the  plan.  Supposing  that 
by  the  calculation  of  there  bemg  9(M  bad 
votes  in  the  one-fourth  part  scrutinized^ 
that  in  the  end  there  would  be  80d  bad  $ 
was  that  any  proof  that  his  opponent  would 
have  a  majority  ?  Had  any  of  the  proceed* 
ings  warranted  such  a  belief?  Certainiy 
they  had  not ;  and  whei^the  minister,  wImk 
instead  of  an  advocate,  should  have  actea 
as  a  judge,  mentioned  St.  Anne^s  parish^ 
he  should  also  have  mentioned  SuMartia's^ 
but  that  he  purposely  forgot,  because  it 
would  make  against  his  oiloulation.  la 
St*  Anne*s,  where  he  stated  the  diflereooe 
to  be  as  five  to  three  bad  on  the  side  of 
Mr.  Fox,  it  was  easily  calculated,  and 
would  be  found  to  be  as  seven  to  five; 
tbenforei  efSD  luppoiiog  that  air  Cocijl 
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sbonld  strike  offteven  m  ^very  hundred  of 
what  he  had  polled,  and  he  only  five  of 
ererj  buodred  of  his  opooneDt's,  still  he 
shoald  have  ti  majority  or  iOO ;  for  by  that 
Biode  sir  Cecil  would  strike  off  434,  and 
he  should  strike  off  300;  but  io  St.  Mar- 
tia's  parish  the  difference,  on  the  gross 
amoiuU  of  the  poll,  was  not  more  than 
thirty^  and  the  number  disqualified  on  each 
side  would  be  equaL  But  if  the  doctrine 
was  suffered  of  returning  officers  having  a 
right  to  make  no  retiun  on  a  scrutiny  be- 
ing demanded,  and  the  appearance  of  bad 
YOtes  would  be  sufficient  grounds  to  de- 
mand a  scrutiny,  it  would  be  in  the  breast 
of  sir  Cecil  Wray,  or  any  losing  candidate, 
to  pour  in  bad  votes,  on  purpose  tQ  give  a 
colour  for  a  scrutiny,  and  by  that  means 
keep  a  gentleman  out  of  his  seat  for  three 
or  four  years.  Among  the  various  re- 
fonoB  which  the  minister  was  pledged  to 
bring  forward,  was  one  for  shortening  the 
duration  of  parliament ;  but  by  the  maxim 
adopted,  the  election  would  last  longer 
than  the  pariiamen^  The  committee  who 
tried  the  Bedford  petition,  did  not  think 
themselves  bound  to  go  into  the  merit  of 
the  petition,  but  decided  the  one  vote  in 
dispute,  and  made  their  officer  make  his 
return ;  so  in  every  case  that  ever  came 
before  parliament,  the  like  custom  had 
keen  pursued.  The  riglit  hon.  gentleman 
bad  been,  he  said,  arguing  on  false  facts 
and  absurd  hypotheses,  andnad  not  chosen 
to  mention  the  delays  occasioned  by  sir 
Cecil  Wray's  making  wanton  ol^ections 
to  votes  that  he  could  not  sustain.  And 
he  must  say  of  lord  Hood,  that  he  had 
been  rather  patienfand  submissive,  if  not 
negligent  of  the  interests  of  the  city  which 
bad  so  handsomely  honoured  him  with 
their  choice,  in  not  striving  to  do  them 
juatice  in  so  far  at  least  as  his  own  seat 
waa  concerned.  His  election  was  unques- 
tioned b^  all  sides,  and  yet,  under  the 
same  ridiculous  and  unwarrantable  mea- 
sure^ he  also  was  kept  out  of  his  seat,  and 
Westminster  contmued  totally  unrepre- 
sented. He  concluded  with  declaring  that 
if,  to  his  astonishment,  the  House  should 
be  so  far  infatuated  by  party  as  to  forget 
this  night  what  was  due  to  the  nghts  of 
election  and  the  purity  of  representation, 
the  question  should  not  sleep.  He  assured 
them  it  should  be  brought  on  in  one  ^ape 
or  another  again  and  again ;  and  he  had 
no  doid>t  ultimately  of  seeing  them  come 
Io  a  determination  favourable  to  the  cause 
ef  the  people. 
Mr.  JDmdas  said :— The  ii|(ht  hon*  gen- 


tleman over  the  way  must  excuse  me,  if  I 
forbear  from  entering  into  all  the  subjects 
which  he  has  introduced  into  his  speech. 
Situated  as  I  am,  it  is  necessary,  however, 
that  I  should  say  thus  much  to  him,  in  an- 
swer to  his  vehement  declamations  against 
the  ladia  Board,  that  when  the  proper 
day  comes,  I  shall  not  be  afraid  to  measure 
swords  with  him  on  that  subject;  but  until 
then,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  consider^ 
and  1  am  sure  this  House  wifl  also  co^ 
sider,  these  daily  declamations  against  that 
board  as  mere  wanton,  coarse  obloquy^ 
which  the  right  ^on.  gentleman  has  got 
such  a  habit  of  introducing  upon  a)l  pos- 
sible subjects,  that  even  the  Westminster 
scrutiny,  however  remote  from  the  subject 
of  India,  is  not  to  be  excepted.  With  re- 
spect. Sir,  to  the  character  which  he  has 
drawn  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  near 
me,  the  best  answer  I  can  give  him  is,  by 
reducing  all  his  high-flown  language  upoa 
that  subject  into  common  sense  and  piaia 
English ;  and  I  would  then  ask  any  man 
in  die  House,  whether  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance, of  all  his  declamations  oa  this  head 
are  more  or  less  than  this ;  that  when  first 
he  discovered  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
rising  abilities  in  this  House,  he  was  ear- 
nestly desirous  of  connecting  him  with  his 
party,  he  was  anxious  to  ts^ke  him  under 
his  protection  and 'tuition;  but  as  soon  as 
ever  he  found  the  right. hon.  gentleman 
unwilling  to  submit  to  his  trammels,  and 
determined  to  think  for  himself,  from  that 
time  he  had  resolved  tp  set  him  down  for 
the  most  haughty,  corrupt,  unconstitu- 
tional, and  dangerous  man  and  minister 
ihat  ever  this  country  had  produced.  It 
is  just  thus,  indeed,  th^t  the  right  hon« 
gentleman  over  the  way  has  at  all  times 
thought  proper  to  monopolise  all  patriot- 
ism, all  public  principles,  all  love  of  li- 
berty, to  his  own  single  self. — "  I  am  the 
palladium  of  the  hberties  of  the  countryi 
I  am  the  champion  of  the  constitution,  I 
am  the  only  man  of  the  people,  I  am  the 
single  Atlas  of  this  free  state."  This,  Sir, 
is  the  language,  and  these  are  the  precise 
arguments  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man applies  now,  and  always  has  applied, 
to  all  debates,  at  all  times,  upon  ajf  sub- 
jects, against  all  ministers,  in  all  the  exi- 
gencies of  his  case.  He  accuses -my  right 
hon.  friend  of  presumption;  but  I  appeal 
to  any  man  whether  the  panegyric  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  this  day 
made  on  himself,  did  not  consist  of  praises 
so  profuse  and  extravagant,  and  of  flattery 
so  gross,  that  I  am  sure  there  is  not  one 
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of  hi^  friends  that  would  have  had  the  in- 
decency to  load  him,  before  his  face,  with 
half  the  praises  which,  in  this  moment  of 
boasted  modesty,  he  has  thought  it  so  be- 
coming to  heap  upon  himself.  If,  there- 
fore, 1  should  feel  a  litile  insensible  both 
to  the  praises  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man heaps  upon  himself,  and  to  the  abuse 
which  he  pours  upon  us,  I  hope  I  have 
explained  what  it  is  that  has  rendered  me 
thus  callous.  The  time  was,  when  his  in- 
vectives fell  with  some  .force  and  efficacy 
on  the  ministerial  band  whom  he  was  op- 
posing; but  when  I  see  him  pouring  forth 
alternate  praises  and  execrations  on  the 
kame  men,  according  as  they  are  his  poli- 
tical friends  or  foes,  he  must  excuse  my 

^  telling  him  that  all  his  violence,  all  his 
sarcasms,  and  all  his  insults,  are  not  capable 
of  irritating  any  one  single  passion  in  my 
breast ;  and  1  may  hope  even,  that  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  political  affairs,  the  time 
may  come  when  I  may  be  recompensed 
for  all  the  grossncsa^  of  these  declamations, 
b^  the  most  unbounded  panegyrics  on  my 
virtues,  my  talents,  and  my  political  cha- 
racter. In  the  mean  time  my  mind  is  at 
perfect  ease,  because  I  know,  and  all  the 
world  knows  with  me,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  considers  the  actions  and  cha- 
racters of  public  men  as  things  entirely 
Subservient  to  his  own  political  views,  nay, 
and  to  his  views  at  the  mere  moment  when 
he  is  speaking. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  siibject 
of  the  India  Bill,  and  on  the  respective 
characters  of  the  two  right  hon.  gentle- 
men, which  I  have  been  so  necessarily  led 
to  do,  I  shall  confine  myself  now  to  the 
true  question  before  the  House :  and,  in 
the  first  place,  since  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman is  for  ever  exclaiming  how  the 
constitution  is  violated,  I  must  beg  and 
insist  on  ^  plain  answer  to  this  plain  ques- 
tion—Whether, in  the  election  of  Vande- 
put  and  Trentham,  the  constitution  wto 
not  just  as  much  broken  as  now?  .That 
scrutmy,  Sir,  lasted  for  fifteen  moifths, 
and  this  has  lasted  eight  months.  Where 
were  then  the  violated  rights  of  the  electors 
of  Westminster?  Where  was  then  this 
ruin  to  the  constitution  ?  Was  not  West- 
minster just  as  much  unrepresented  as 
now  ?  Were  not  taxes  laid  on  the  inha- 
bitants of  Westmins^r  without  their  con- 
sent, just  as  now  ? '  Was  not  every  evil, 
every  inconvenience,  every  outrage  on 
the  constitution,  as  flagrant  in  that  case 

.  as  in  the  present?     And  yet.  Sir,  if  we 
look  mto  the  debates  in  those  times^  we 


find  not  one  syllable  was  ever  uttered 
about  the  danger  to  the  constitution,  not 
one  syllable  of  all  that  language  which  is 
so  familiar  in  the  mouth  of  the  light  bon. 
gentleman  on  this  and  on  every  question. 
It  is  said  always,  that  that  was  an  election 
in  the  case  of  a  vacancy  by  death,  and 
this  on  a  general  election ;  but  what  difie^ 
rence  does  that  make  to  the  constitution  I 
Sir,  I  do  maintain,  therefore,  that  the  con* 
stitutton  is  likely  to  go  on  as  well  after 
this  scrutiny  in  the  city  of  Westminster, 
as  it  did  after  that  of  Vandeput  and  Trent* 
ham ;  and  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
tells  us,  that  in  his  capacity  of  champion 
of  the  constitution,  he  cannot  sit  silent,  he 
cannot  rest,  he  cai\not  sleep,  antil  the 
vote  of  the  House  is  rescinded,  and  the 
outrage  is  repaired,  I  shall  ask  him  how 
he  has  slept  since  the  vear  1750;  for  it  is 
ridiculous  to  contend  that  the  cireum- 
stance  of  its  having  been  then  a  vacancy 
by  death,  and  not  by  general  election,  can 
be  any  salvo  to  the  rights  of  the  Weistmin* 
ster  electors,  or  any  safeguard  to  the  con« 
sfitution.  Why,  Sir,  suppose  this  election 
had  happened,  in  either  or  those  two  cases,^ 
when  Westminster  became  vacant  by  the 
righthon.  centleman*s  becoming  asecretarv 
of  state,  Westminster  might  then  have  sun 
Tered  precisely  the  same  disfranchiseroent» 
and  the  constitution  have  had  the  saoae 
wound  which  it  has  received,  and  yet  all 
would  have  been  exactly  according  to 
law  and  according  to  precedent ;  and  in 
truth,  if  we  examine  the  respective  histo- 
ries of  the  times,  we  shall  find  a  great  re- 
semblance in  the  two  cases  and  in  the  two 
elections.  There  were  then*  the  sanie 
exertions,  the  same  contentions  of  the 
aristocracy,  the  same  intrigues  as  now. 
Both  the  great  men  and  the  great  wom^en 
of  the  country  were  seen  to  use  the  same 
condescensions  in  both  cases ;  and  I  will 
add,  that  there  were  the  same  affected 
delays  in  both  cases :  in  point  of  delay, 
however,  there  has  been  this  difiereoce, 
that  in  the  year  1750,  above  1,400  votes 
were  scrutinized  in  five  months,  and  in  the 
present  case  not  200  have  been  g9De 
through,  even  in  the  enormous  iidle  of 
eight  months.  Will  any  man,  then,  deny 
what  one  of  the  resolutions  in  the  amend- 
ment t^es  notice  of— That  this  HouSe 
is  not  satisfied  that  there  has  been  no  un- 
necessary delay  in  the  scrutiny?  And, 
Sir,  I  appeal  to  any  man,  whether  it  has 
not  been  proved  at  your  bar  that  it  has 
been  the  wish,  the  design  of  Mr.  Fox  to 
procrastinate  the  decision  of  the  scrutiny. 
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The  high  bailiff  has  tc^d  you,  Sir,  that  he 
all  along  understood  St.  Margaret's  and 
St.  John's  to  be  the  parishes  where  tlie 
chief  suspicion  lay;  and  1  maintain  that 
be  had  a  perfect  righty  withoij^t  the  con- 
sent of  either  of  the  parties,  to  have  pro- 
ceeded Brst  to  those  parishes :  but  Mr. 
Fox,  he  tells  you,  insisted  that  this  would 
be  a  partial  arrangement,  and  it  lyas  agreed 
to  ballot  which  parish  should  come  first* 
It  is  known,  that  the  parishes  in  Question 
come  next  in  turn,  and  I  would  appeal 
therefore  to  the  common  sense  or  the 
House,  whether  it  is  not  reasonable,  natu- 
ral«  and  by  all  means  expedient,  th^t  the 
high  bailiff  should  be  ^rmitted  to  pursue 
his  scrutiny,  at  least  into  this  parish,  being 
informed  at  the  same  time,  that  as  soon 
as  ever  he  is  capable  of  satisfying  his 

J'udgment,  he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  make 
lis  return. — The  House  has  already  gone 
the  length  of  determining  a  scrutiny  to  be 
legal,  even  after  the  return  of  the  writ,  should 
the  circumstance  of  the  case  demand  it ; 
and  truly.  Sir,  how  much  more  dangerous 
would  it  be  to  the  constitution,  if  it  should 
become  a  settled  point,  that  all  scrutinies 
are  unlawful,  and  that,  if  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  men  are  found  who  will  take  their 
oath  at  the  hustings,  every  writ  must  be 
inttantly  made  up,  however  notorious  the 
invalidity  of  votes  may  be,  and  must  be 
thrown  upon  the  table  of  ("his  House.  Tlie 
truth  is,  that  the  right  of  voting  in  West- 
minster is  not  sufficiently  ascertained,  and 
a  Bill  is  wanted  for  this  purpose :  but.  Sir, 
we  mu5t  not  decide  against  the  law  of  the 
land,  we  must  not  contradict  the  analogies 
of  law  in  these  cases ;  we  must  permit 
scrutinies  where  the  necessity  of  them  is 
clear ;  and  if  any  thing  is  wanted  in  order 
to  facilitate  such  cases  in  future,  a  new 
law  must  be  made  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  might  entertain  himself  and  the 
House  with  abusing  him  as  nuich  as  he 
pleased,  but  as  the  representative  of  the 
electors  of  Westminster,  he  felt  too  grate* 
fully  for  all  their  kindness  to  him,  to  stand 
tamely  by  while  they  were  abused  in  the 
grossest  and  most  groundless  manner. 
The  assertion,  that  he  had  ever  used  the 
electors  of  Westminster  as  the  instruments 
of  sedition  and  faction,  since  he  had  the 
boDour  to  hold  a  seat  in  the  House  as  the 
representative  of  that  city,  was  a  direct 
£iliebood.  He  never  had  entertained  the 
most  distant  idea  of  so  indecent  a  liberty, 
and  bad  he  had  the  presumption  and  the 
blly  to  attenapt  any  ttuog  like  it^  the  elec- 


tors of  Westminster  had  too  much  sense, 
too  much  loyalty;  and  too  proper  a  regard 
for  consistency,  and  the  preserving  of  a 
line  of  conduct  becoming  peaceable,  but 
spirited  and  respectable,  citizens,  consci'^ 
ous  of  their  own  rights,  and  jealous  of 
their  preservation,  to  have  submitted  to 
so  scandalous  a  prostitution  of  their  par* 
tiality  towards  so  unworthy  an  individual 
as  himself.  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  repeatedly 
misquoted  the  evidence  of  the  high  baili^ 
Mr.  Hargrave,  and  Mr.  Murphy,  and  upon 
that  misquotation  had  grounded  much 
abusive  argument  and  false  reasoning. 
This  he  would  prove  by  moving,  that  tl^ 
whole  of  the  evidence  might  be  ^ead 
through,  were  it  not  so  late  an  hour,  that 
he  would  not  add  to  the  fatigue  of  the 
House  by  detaining  them  for  any  such 
purpose. 

Mr.  Dwtdas  rose  again  and  declared, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, since  he  sat  for  Westminster,  had 
used  the  electors  of  that  city  as  the  instru- 
ments of  his  sedition.  It  was  his  opinion, ' 
and  he  should  persist  in  declaring  it. 

The  question  being  put,  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  /)ut  stand  part  of  the 
question,  the  House  divided : 
Tellers. 


Yeas 


Noes 


^Lord  Maitland 
c  Mr.  Sheridan    -    • 
<  Lord  Mulgrave     - 
}  Mr.  Robert  Smith 


The  high  bailiff  was  then  called  to  the 
bar,  and  acquainted  with  the  Resolution 
of  the  House.— The  House  adjourned  at 
half  past  six  in  the  morning. 

Feb.  18.  Colonel  Fitzpatrick  acquainted 
the  House,  that  he  had  in  his  hand  a  Pe- 
tition from  the  electors  of  Westminster, 
praying  to  be  heard  by  counsel  at  the  bar, 
m  defence  of  their  just  riehts  and  privileges, 
and  to  offer  new  racts  which  they  were  not 
apprized  of  at  the  time  of  presenting  their 
former  petition.  He  stated  the  variety  of 
difficulties  and  disadvantages  they  laboured 
under ;  and  that  they  conceived  one  great 
reason  of  the  scrutiny  beine  continued, 
was  owing  to  the  evidence  wnich  was  ad- 
duced at  the  bar  some  days  since,  being 
defective.  He  desired  the  House  to  call 
to  lis  recollection,  that  particular  stress 
was  laid,  in  a  former  debate,  on  Mr.  Fox 
being  shy  of  going  into  the  parishes  of  St. 
Margaret  and  St.  John.  Since  that  de- 
bate, a  fact  bad  come  out,  which  very 
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piuch  engaged  the  attention  of  the  public, 
and  which  he  conceived  would  surprise 
the  House,  when  he  came  to  relate,  that 
the  high  bailiff,  the  next  day  of  meeting 
after  be  received  his  new  orders,  in  the 
presence  of  some  hundreds  of  electors, 
and  before  several  members  of  parliament, 
openly  declared,  ar^  authorized  them  to 
atate,  **  that  an  otter  was  made  by  the 
eounsel  for,  Mr,  Fox>  whilst  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Anne,  to  go  next  into  the  parishes 
of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John ;  which  pro- 
position was  refused  by  the  counsel  of  sir 
Cecil  Wray."  Therefore,  whenever  evi- 
dence of  that  fact  was  produced  at  their 
bar,  he  trusted  they  would  put  an  end  to 
80  d^tructive  a  measure  as  the  scrutiny, 
which  was  carrying  on  contrary  to  law  or 
justice* 

The  Petition  was  then  read,  stating, 
**  That  your  petitioners,  understanding 
that  a  motion  had  been  .made  in  this  ho« 
nourable  House,  relative  to  the  election  for 
Westminster,  and  that  the  high  bailiff  of 
this  city,  and  his  two  assessors,  had  been 
ordered  to  attend,  abstained  from  desiring 
this  honourable  House  to  permit  them  to 
offer  any  evidence  relative  to  the  scrutiny 
carried  on  for  Westmipster,  or  to  be  heard 
by  their  counsel  in  support  of  their  rights : 
that  your  petitioners  ^ave  now  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  evidence  given  at  the  bar 
of  this  honourable  House  was  defective 
and  incompetent,  and  that  farther  material 
evidence  may  be  laid  before  this  honour- 
able House,  touchik)g  the  said  scrutiny : 
your  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray 
this  honourable  House,  that  they  may  be 
permitted  to  produce  such  evidence,  and 
to  be  heard  by  thehr  counsel  at  the  bar  of 
this  honourable  House/' 

Lord  F.  Campbell  thought  the  petition 
could  not  be  heard,  as  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  the  House  to  admit 
one  petition  in  support  of  another  that  had 
already  been  decided. 

Mr.  Pitt  presumed  the  petition  was 
meant  to  be  laid  upon  the  table,  and  if  ii 
contained  new  matter  in  addition  to  the 
former,  he  couldhave  no  objection. 

Colonel  Fitzpatrick  then  moved^  "  That 
the  petitioners  be  heard  by  counsel,  in 
support  of  the  said  petition^  on  Monday 
next.*^ 

The  Attomei/GenendBsMi  if  new  sround 
hadbaen  discovered  and  facts  madexnown 
which  were  before  concealed,  there  cer- 
tainly could  be  no  objection  to  hearing  the 
patition,\e8pecially  if  the  petitioners  con-^ 
cwed  the  &cts  were  such  as  woim  in« 


dttce  the  House  to  make  a  fresh  order; 
but  if  the  petitioners  were  the  same,  and 
had  no  new  ground  to  state,  certainly  the 
petition  must  be  contrary  to  all  rules  of 
order  or  sound  policy,  and  could  not  be 
heard. 

Mr.  Sheridan  stated  the  propriety  of 
the  petition,  and  that  the  evidence  meant 
to  be  adduced  could  not  be  given  before. 
The  petition  was  couched  in  decent  terms, 
and  tnerefore  he  presumed  might  be  heard  ; 
for  he  trusted  no  person  would  lay  down 
the  doctrine,  that  the  proceeding  of  par- 
liament was  not  liable  to  be  arraigned. 

The  Speaker  said,  the  present  motion 
was  to  hear  counsel  on  the  petition  just 
received;  but  if  counsel  was  meant  to  be 
beard  in  support  of  both,  the  motion  would 
be  otherwise. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  the  Speaker  was  certainly 
right,  and  no  person  was  more  strenuous 
than  himself  for  the  orders  of  the  House 
to  be  observed ;  but  he  had  an  equal  desire 
to  see  justice  done,  which  ought  to  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  order  of  the  House  i 
in  the  present  instance,  he  would  have  the 
House  consider,  that  the  petitioners  de- 
sired to  be  heard  in  defence  of  their 
rights. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  if  the  sole  wish  was 
to  state  new  matter,  he  had  no  objection ; 
but  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  meant 
for  delay,  and  merely  to  harass  adminis- 
tration ;  and  in  point  of  tim^  the  petition- 
ers were  too  late,  as  they  ought. to  have 
laid  in  their  claim  before  the  daj  for  hearing 
petitions  was  expired.  With  respect  to 
the  remark  made,  of  a  right  to  arraign  the 
proceedings  of  parliament,  certainly  in 
some  instances  that  right  existed,  and  per- 
sons were  undoubtedly  at  liberty  to  peti- 
tion against  an  act  of  parliament ;  ^et  then 
their  petition  should  be  couched  m  terms 
of  respect;  but  here,  hehoped,  by  hearing 
of  counsel,  the  House  did  not  mean  to 
make  a  voluntary  surrender  of  its  rights^ 
and  permit  the  counsel  to  tell  them  at 
their  bar  that  they  had  granted  a  scrutiny, 
which  was  contrary  to  the  first  principles 
of  law  and  justice ;  and  that  the  House 
being  incom|)lete  in  point  of  numbers, , 
every  Act  which  passed  in  the  last  session 
was  illegal,  oppressive,  and  absurd ;  such 
a  liberty  would,  in  his  eyes,  appear  con- 
trary to  all  order  or.  decency^  and  could, 
not  be  permitted.  But  if  the  petitioners 
had  not  foreseen  what  they  had  now  stated, 
it  was  rather  extraordinary,  and  their  si- 
lence  was  in  some  degree  disrespectful  to 
the  House.    But  if  tl^y  were  to  be  heard 
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ki  defence  of  Adr  rights  (an4  God  forbid 
but  they  should  )>  in  his  opmbn  the  House 
would  be  competeDt  to  stop  them  the 
moment  they  went  into  any  of  the  allega- 
tioos  set  fordi  in  the  former,  petition.  He 
was  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  electors 
wished  to  be  heard  by  counsel  at  this 
time ;  for  undoubtedly,  had  they  trusted 
their  cause  in  the  hands  of  the  lowest 
person  is  the  profession  who  walked  West- 
Bunster-hali,  they  could  not  have  been 
ierred  worse  than  when  they»  in  a  former 
debate,  trusted  their  cause  to  the  right 
hoo.  gentleman  (Mr.  Fox^ ;  for  the  very 
material  &ct  that  was  to  elucidate  the  bu- 
smets  be  forgot  to  mention.  But  indeed, 
on  second  recollection^  he  did  not  believe 
thexight  hon.  gentleman  knew  that  an  offer 
was  made  on  his  side  to  go  next  into  the 
parishes  of  St  Margaret  and  St.  John,  for 
ne  gloried  in  having  prevented  it,  saying, 
that  be  must  have  be^  an  ideot  to  have 
wdbmittcd.  Now  if  he  was  not  such  an 
ideot  as  to  submit,  he  was  scarcely  such  a 
madman  as  to  propose. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
he  suppteed,  prided  himself  on  his  inge« 
mity;  but  ^  trusted  that  he  should  be 
able  to  ahew^iat  it  had  no  efect ;  for  the 
fiKt  was  simple  and  plain,  that  he  did  re- 
fuse to  go  Into  the  parishes  of  St.  Mar- 
garet and  St.  John  first,  for  no  other  rea- 
Bon  than  that  his  opponents  were  prepared 
for  that  parish  and  tie  was  not ;  but  when 
fSbe  scrutiny  had  gone  on  some  time,  and 
kis  friends  and  counsel,  to  whom  he  cer- 
tainly owed  many  obligations,  had  made 
proper  inquiries  in  those  parishes,  then  the 
proposition  was  made,  and  he  was  i^ady  to 
meet  them  <m  fair  grotmds.  He  must  own, 
the  ri^t  hon.  gentleman  had  touched  him 
IB  a  tender  pomt,  when  he  stated,  that  he 
had  been  negligent  of  a  duty  to  the 
dectora  of  Westminster;  he  hoped  he 
er  should  be  negligent  of  their  rights ; 
he  was  ever  free  to  declare,  that  for 
Mj  and  he  believed  he  could  speak 
for  almost  every  other  person,  that  they 
never  had  an  idea  of  so  particular  a  stress 
laid  on  the  drcumstance  of  not 
^  into  St.  Margaret's  parish  first ;  if 
had,  care  would  have  been  taken  to 
w  by  evidence  that  it  was  not  the  fact : 
gentlemen  should  consider,  that  the 
;  on  which  that  busbess  was  conducted 
she  fisrmer  day,  was  first  to  hear  evi- 
oee,  and  then  argument;  therefore, 
befisfe  the  argument  took  place,  the  evi- 
dence was  dimiissed ;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  if,  on  hearing  such  amuhi- 


tude  of  argument,  whidi  the  right  hoii« 
gentleman  was  pleased  to  say  was  founded 
on  fiurt,  reason,  law,  and  the  constitution, 
so  tri^g  a  thing  as  this  new  matter 
escaped.  But,  for  his  own  part,  he  did 
not  wonder  that  in  such  a  dearth  of  facts, 
such  poverty  of  law,  such  an  imbecility  of 
reasoning,  and  such  a  violation  of  the  con« 
stitution,  as  the  right  boo.  gentleman 
made  use  of,  so  trifling,  a  circumstance  as 
not  going  into  a  particular  parish  first, 
should  be  the  best  reason  that  could  be 
adduced  for  so  ruinous  a  measure  as  c6n- 
tiouing  the  scrutiny.  But  the  right  hon* 
gentleman  had  ot)posed  him  during  die 
whole  of  the  election,  and  taken  every 
measure  to  prevent  his  being  chosen ;  not 
indeed  by  making  speeches,  but  by  av* 
guments  far  pore  persuasive — there  lay 
the  vexation,  there  was  the  delay  and  in* 
tent  to  harass  '^  but  he  hoped  lie  would 
now  seriously  recollect,  that  in  opposing 
the  petition,  he  was  putting  a  stop  to  the 
electors  of  Westminster  being  heard  in 
defence  of  their  dearest  rights  relative  to 
representation.  As  to  putting  the  busi- 
ness off,  he  must  own  that  he  was  in  hopes 
it  would  have  come  on  that  day,  for 
he  loved  speedy  decisions;  but  as  the 
period  fixed  was  so  near,  he  was  by  no 
means  sorry,  as  it  would  give  the  House 
an  opportunity  of  turning  the  matter  weH 
in  tnieir  minds :  and  seeing  the  dangerous 
consequences  of  such  a  doctrine  as  was 
meant  to  be  established,  of  letting  the  pe- 
tioners  be  heard  only  in  part  of  the  nu- 
merous grievance&they  had  to  complain  o& 
The  question  was  put  and  agreed  to. 
Col.  Fitzpatrick  t^  moved,  <<  That  the 
high  baikff  and  Mr.  Philips  do  attend  the 
House  on  Monday  next  ;*'  which  was 
agreed  to. 

Feb.  21.  The  order  of  the  day  for 
hearing  counsel  in  support  of  the  Petition 
of  the  electors  of  Westminster  beiug 
read,  col.  Fitzpatrick  moved,  *^  That  the 
counsel  be  now  called  in.'' 

Lord  Frederick  Campbell  observed,  that 
if  the  counsel  were  permitted  to  range  at 
large  into  the  4]uestion  of  the  election  and 
scrutiny,  there  would  be  no  end  of  the 
proceedkigs :  he  thought  it  would  be 
very  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
House,  to  let  them  agitate  questions  that 
had  been  already  decided :  tne  legidity  ^^f 
the  scrutiny  was  not  now  to  be  impeach- 
ed;  the  House  had  already  given  judgi- 
ment  upon  that  head ;  and  it  would  be  iff- 
decent  in  the  counsel  to  arraign  it.    He 
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WBB  aware  that  he  might  move  the  amend- 
ment he  intended  to  propose^  afler  the 
counsel  should  be  called  in,  and  as  soon 
as  he  should  hear  them  proceed  to  main- 
tain the  illegality  of  the  scrutiny ;  but  he 
thought  it  more  respectful  to  the  House» 
and  to  the  counsel,  that  the  instructions 
which  lie  was  anxious  should  be  given  to 
the  latter,  should  be  communicated  to 
them  immediately  on  their  appearing  at 
the  bar.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  he 
moved,  **  That  after  the  words  <  that  the 
counsel  be  now  called  in,'  should  be  added 
the  following,  *  and  that  the  counsel  be 
restrained  from  going  into  any  matters, 
but  such  as  tend  to  prove  the  evidence, 
offered  at  the  bar  of  thb  House  on 
Wednesday  the  9th  day  of  this  instant 
February,  defective  and  ip complete,  or 
such  other  matters  as  may  have  been  dis- 
covered since  the  order  of  this  House  of 
the  same  date/' 

Mr.  Joliiffe  said,  that  if  he  was  sur- 
prised at  hearing  such  a  motion,  he  was 
much  more  so  at  finding  from  what  quar- 
ter it  came.  The  noble  lord  had  gene- 
rally acted  with  candor  and  impartiality ; 
but  he  was  sorry  to  say  his  conduct  on 
this  occasion  bore  not  Uie  stamp  of  theiBO 
honourable  qualities ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  marked  with  the  strongest  features  of 
injustice;  for  he  could  not  conceive  how 
the  noble  lord  imagined  the  counsel  could 
do  justice  to  their  clients,  if  they  were  to 
he  restrained  from  arraigning  a  decision, 
which  was  the  very  ground  of  their  com- 
plaint ;  and  unless  he  should  suppose, 
what  for  the  honour  of  the  noble  lord  he 
would  wish  to  be  unfounded,  that  his 
lordship  wanted  to  defeat  the  object  of 
the  petition,  he  could  not  find  sense  in  his 
amendment :  better  far  would  it  have 
been,  that  the  petition  itself,  in  support  of 
which  the  counsel  were  now  to  appcfar, 
had  in  a  bold  and  manly  manner  been  re- 
jected in  the  first  instance,  than  that  it 
should,  in  this  pusillanimous  way,  be  ren- 
dered ineffectual,  by  silencing  those  who 
were  to  maintain  it. 

Sir  Charles  Barroto  appealed  to  the 
Speaker,  and  requested  he  would  inform 
him,  whether,  consistently  with  the  orders 
of  the  House,  two  propositions,  incom- 
patible with  each  other,  could  be  blended 
mto  one. 

The  Speaker  replied,  that  this  point 
had  oflen  been  discussed  by  the  House, 
and  though  in  general  two  inconsistent 
jiropositions  could  not  be  thus  blended 
xor  any  serious  purpose,  yet  the  practice 


of  coupling  two  heterogeneous  motions 
together,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  ab- 
surdity on  the  whole,  had  often  been  per- 
mitted as  a  method  for  taking  the  senso 
of  the  House  on  any  particular  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Eden  observed,  that  the  amend- 
ment might  be  considered  in  various 
points  of  view ;  and  in  every  one  of  them  it 
would  appear  unnei^essary,  in  some  of  them 
absurd.  He  wished,  if  possible,  to  ascer- 
tain what  was  the  precise  idea  the  noble 
lord  wanted  to  convey  to  the  Hotise  :  if» 
by  restraining  the  counsel  from  going  into 
any  other  matters  than  what  should  tend 
to  prove  the  evidence  given  at  the  bar  to 
be  incomplete  and  defective,  the  noble 
lord  meant  to  prevent  them  from  giving 
evidence,  the  amendment  was  nonsense, 
as  counsel  did  not  give  evidence,  but 
commented  upon  that  which  was  given : 
if  the  noble  lord  wished  to  give  efficacy  to 
the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  or  to  acquire 
such  information  as  would  enable  him 
fairly  to  determine  whether  there  was  any 
real  foundation  for  their  complaint,  he 
surely  took  the  most  preposterous  me- 
thod, by  gagging  the  coui^l,  and  thus 
preventing  them  from  teyingfwhat  in  their 
judgment  they  conceived  to  be  most  for 
the  benefit  of  their  clients.  For  his  part, 
he  should  thank  the  noble  lord,  if  be 
would  stato  any  one  argument  that  could 
induce  moderate  and  impartial  men  to 
look  upon  his  amendment  as  a  propositioa 
that  could  be  reconciled  either  to  justice 
or  common  sense. 

Lord  F.  Campbell  could  not  agree  that 
his  amendment  deserved  to  be  treated  in 
so  severe  a  manner  :  his  only  object  was 
to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  House,  by 
preventing  the  counsel  from  using  argu- 
ments to  prevail  upon  it  to  act  so  incon- 
sistently, as  to  rescind  a  resolution  which 
had  been  passed  this  session  upon  the 
most  mature  deliberation.  He  conceived 
hb  motion  might  be  made,  without  meet- 
ing any  objectbn,  aflter  the  counsel  should 
have  been  called  in,  and  should  have  been 
found  to  pursue  a  line  of  argument  incon- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  the  House; 
but  he  thought  it  might  be  done  with 
more  propriety  than  at  present.  He  knew 
that  two  petitions  had  been  presented 
from  Westminster,  that  upon  one  of  theni 
the  House  had  already  passed  judgment^ 
and  he  was  anxious  only  to  prevent  the 
counsel  from  producing  any  evidence  in 
support  of  that  petition  which  was  ^s 
longer  before  the  House. 
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Mr.  Eden  was  still  dissatisfied  with  the 
amendment.  If  the  counsel  should  prove 
the  evidence  already  given  defective  and 
mcomplete,  and  should  adduce  such  other 
proofii  as  would  convince  gentlemen  that 
the  scrutiny  ought  to  be  abandoned,  what 
would  then  become  of  the  disnity  of  the 
House,  which  the  noble  lord  seemed  so 
desirous  to  preserve  ?  Would  it  sacrifice 
jostice  to  consistency  i  Or  would  the  noble 
lord  fidvise  h  to  persevere  in  error,  merely 
for  fear  it  shoula  be  charged  with  incon- 
sistency ?  The  amendment  and  the  peti- 
tion were  irreconcileable,  and  if  the  noble 
lord  persevered  in  the  former,  he  would 
do  well  to  move  next  that  the  latter  be 
flung  over  the  table. 

Lord  MoHland  'declared  he'  never  had 
been  a  witness  to  so  extraordinaiy  a  pro- 
ceeding, as  was  that  of  the  noble  lord  in 
moving  the  amendment :  it  had  hitherto 
been  the  constant  practice  and  custom  for 
the  counsel  to  advise  and  regulate  the 

Iroceedings  of  th'bir  clients ;  but  the  noble 
>rd  would  overturn  this  practice,  and  the 
counsel  would  no  longer  enjoy  this  privi- 
l^e ;  they  were  no  longer  to  receive  in- 
structions from  their  clients,  but  from  the 
House ;  and  they  were  not  to  urge  what 
they  should  think  most  advantageous  for 
the  cause  of  their  employers,  hot  what  it 
riiould  please  the  House  to  direct :  so  that 
he  could  not  conceive  for  what  purpose 
any  man,  or  set  of  men,  should  employ 
counsel  in  future.  The  ndble  lord  had 
said  much  about  the  dignity  and  consis- 
tencjT  of  the  House :  true  dicnity,  in'  his 
opinion,  consisted  more  in  the  renuncia- 
tioi|  of  erfor,  than  in  an  adherence  to  a 
resolution  lightly  formed,  and  unsupport- 
ed ;  and  a  perseverance  in  it,  under  the 
idea  of  preserving  consistency,  was  no- 
thing better  than  obstinacy;  but  it  was 
something  worse,  when  such  a  resolution 
could  not  be  maintmned  without  injus- 
tice: and  injustice  surely  it  would  be  in 
any  tribunal  to  tell  counsel,  tha(  having 
once  determined  to  hear  a  particular 
point  discussed,  it  could  not  suffer  them 
to  ur^  the  very  grounds  on  which  the 
complaints  of  theii^  clients  were  founded, 
flind  which  were  most  likely^  if  agitated, 
tojprocore  them  redress. 

The  Attorney  General^  not  seeing  the 
ataoendment  in  the  same  li^ht  in  which  it 
appeared  to  those  who  comoated  it,  could 
not  give  up  the  opinion  he  entertained  of 
its  propriety.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  thought  that  the  House  otight  not  to 
order  the  high  bailiff  to  make  a  return ; 
[VOI.XXV.] 


he  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  such  an 
order  ought  to  be  made,  if  it  appeared 
that  the  returning  officer  was  acting  mali 
fide.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  would 
stand  up  for  a  rigid  adherence  to  resolu- 
tions once  taken ;  and,  had  no  opinion 
been  given  by  the  House  since  the  last 
session,  he  certainly  would  think  gentle- 
men too  stiff-necked,  if  they  refused  to 
re>consider  their  resolution  of  last  year* 
But,  in  fact,  it  had  been  re-considered  in 
the  present  session,  and,  upon  re-cbnsi- 
deration,  confirmed.  To  agitate,  then» 
the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  scru- 
tiny, after  so  recent  a  decision,  would  be 
wantonly  to'  sport  with  the  dignity  of  the 
House.  He  had  often  before  given  his 
opinion  upon  the  law  of  this  question, 
and  he  was  not  afraid  to  repeat  it,  that  a 
scrutiny  granted  bon^fide^  at  the  meeting 
of  a  parliament,  misht  be  continued  with- 
out the  violation  of  any  law.  The  House 
had  twice  adopted  this  opinion  ;  why, 
then,  would  gentlemen  press  upon  it  for  a 
third  decision  I  Indeed,  he  saw  no  end  to 
the  proceeding ;  for  no  sooner  should  one 
petition  from  Westminster  be  disposed  of, 
than  another  would  be  presented  ;  and  so 
the  House  would  be  called  upon  fVom  day 
to  day  to  pronounce  the  scrutiny  leffau 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Fox^  had 
frequently  thrown  out  Something  like  a 
menace,  or,  to  use  a  less  unbecoming 
word,  an  insinuation,  that  a  question 
would  be  brought  forward  every  week 
upon  this  business ;  and  indeed,  when  he 
saw  how  few  the  subscribers  to  the  peti- 
tion were  in  number,  he  could  not  but 
think  that  it  Was  designed  to  divide  the 
electors  of  Westminster,  into,  several, 
classes,  and  make  eadi  of  them  sign  a 
petition,  that  one  might  be  ready  for  each 
week,  which  should  hamper  the  House 
perpetually  with  questions  on  the  lega- 
lity of  the  scrutiny.  So  disrespectful 
and  indecent  a  proceeding  could  be  pre-  . 
vented  only  by  such  a  measure  as  had 
been  proposed  by  the  noble  lord,  and 
whiph  should  have  his  most  hearty  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Poxvys  fiemarked,  that  the  House . 
having  decided  upon  the  legality  of  the 
scrutiny,  he  was  precluded  from  treating 
the  decision  with  that  disrespect  which, 
in  his  private  opinion,  it  deserved;  but 
though  the  House  should  confirm  ft  over 
and  over  again,  he  should  still  maintain, 
t^at  when  the  House  directed  the  bieli . 
bailiff  to  proceed  in  the  scrutiny,  the 
constitution;  in  his  judgment|  received  a 
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wound,  which  could  not  be  cur^d  but  by 
the  most  express  condemnation  of  the 
scrutiny  in  the  Journals. 

Mr.  Vi^ner  declared,  that  h|id  he  had 
the  honour  of  a  seat  in  parliament  when 
the  business  of  the  scrutiny  was  brought 
before  the  House,  and  an  order  was  made 
fbr  the  high  bailiff  to  proceed  in  it,  he 
would  have  contested  against  it,  as  against 
^  measure  by  which  the  ~  constitution 
would  receive  its  death  wound ;  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  blow 
having  been  given,  the  dissolution  of  the 
constitution  could  only  be  prevented  by  a 
speedy  revision  of  the  resolution  of  the 
House,  and  the  expunging  it  from  the 
Journals. 

Mr.  Dundas  said,  that  this  ghost  of  the 
^Westminster  scrutiny  would  perpetually 
haunt  the  House  day  and  night,  without 
giving  it  a  moment's  respite,  unless  the 
amendment  of  the  noble  lord  were  adopt- 
ed. Similar  instructions  had  oflen  been 
given  to  counsel,  and  had  been  vpted  even 
before  the  counsel  had  been  called  in  ; 
and  he  quoted  from  the  Journals  the  case 
of  Mr.  Alderman  Oliver,  who,  when  an 
order  for  his  attendance  in  his  place  had 
been  xommunicated  ta  him  (in  the  affair 
for  which  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  with 
the  lord  mavor),  petitioned  the  House 
that  he  might  be  heard  by  his  counsel : 
the  pfayer  of  the  petition  was  granted ; 
but  the  House  resotved  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  counsel  should  "  be  restrained 
Arom  saving  any  thing  against  the^  privi- 
leges of  the  House.*' 

mr.  Sheridan  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
noble  lord's  amendment  would  lead  the 
House  into  a  greater  inconsistency  than 
that  from  which  he  would  be  thought  de- 
sirous to  guard  it ;  for  the  House  having 
received  and  caused  to  be  read  a  petition 
from  some  electors  of  Westminster,  and 
ordered  that  they  should  have  leave  to  be 
heard  by  their  counsel  in  support  of  the 
same,  the  nobl^  lord  wanted  to  persuade 
gentlemen  to  make  the  House  in  die  pre- 
sent, reject  what  in  the  former  it  nad 
adopted  and  ordered:  this  would  be  an 
inconsistency  the  more  inexcusable,  as 
there  was  not  so  much  as  fi  single  argu- 
ment advanced  that  could  give  a  colour  to 
such  a  proceeding.  This  petition,  on  which 
the  electors  wished  to  be  heard,  had  no  ne- 
cessary connexion  with  any  other;  and 
therefore  it  was  a  most  curious  circum- 
stance, that,  for  fear  any  thing  should  be 
said  about  another  petition,  with  which 
the  present  was  unconnected,  the  counsel 


were  to  be  restrained  from  speaking  in 
support  of  the  allegations  of  their  clients, 
who  had  already  received  the  leave  of  the 
House  to  plead  their  cause  by  proxy ;  but  ; 
If  their  proxy  was  to  be  restrained  from 
pleading  in  support  of  the  petition,  for  what 
purpose  could  leave  have  been  given  ^ 
The  petition  was  far  from  being  disre- 
spectful; for  though  the  electors  com- 
plained that  they  were  deprived  of  their 
representatives,  they  said  they  had  paid 
their  share  of  the  taxes  that  had  been  im- 
posed by  a  parliament  in  which  they  were 
not  represented.  In  order  to  throw  a  ri- 
dicule upon  the  amendment,  he  moved  aa 
amendment  upon  it,  bv.  leaving  out  from 
the  first  *  as'  to  the  end  of  the  amendment, 
in  order  jto  insert  the  words,  *  the  said 
electors  pray  to  be  heard  upon  in  the  said 
petition,  and  upon  which  the  House  have 
ordered  that  they  shall  be  heard  by  their 
counsel,  at  the  l>ar  of  this  House,'  mstead 
thereof. 

Mr.  Dundas  naid,  this  would  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  cause  the  same  qties- 
tion  to  be  debated  in  a  different  form. 

Lord  Muncaster  concurred  very  much 
with  those  who  wished  to  see  an  end  of 
the  scrutiny,  and  of  the  expenses  with 
which  the  parties  concerned  were  borne 
down ;  and  ne  believed  it  was  then  in  his 

Sower  to  point  out  a  mode  by  which  these 
esirable  objects  mi^ht  be  attained.  It 
had  been  said  within  these  few  days, 
<<  that  the  right hon. gentleman  (Mr. Fox) 
had  proposed  that  the  scrutiny  should  be 
carried  into  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret  and 
St.  John:"  if  this  was.  true,  it  would 
greatly  facilitate  what  he  had  so  much  at 
hean ;  for  he  had  then  in  his  power  a  pro- 
posal to  make,  on  the  part  of  sir  Cecil 
Wray,  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  which 
he  would  read  as  part  of  his  speech.  It 
was  in  substance,  that  sir  Cecil  wished  the 
scrutiny  should  immediately  be  adjourned 
to  St.  Marffaret's  and  St.  John's;  that  sir 
Cecil  would  then  object  to  400  votes,  given 
to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  by  persons 
stating  themselves  to  be  resident  house* 
holders  of  this  united  parish ;  that  he  would 
object  to  them,  not  as  paupers,  or  persons 
not  rated  in  the  parish  books,  but  merely 
as  not  resident  housekeepers,  as  non- 
entities; that  if  he  should  disqualify  so 
many  as  that  he  should  obtain  a  majoritr 
on  the  poll,  he  should  then  be  returned^ 
and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  should  have 
the  liberty  to  petition  the  House ;  that  if 
he  (sir  Cecil)  should  not  disqualify  these 
▼oteS|  he  would  then  give  up  both  thi^ 
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scrutiny  and  the  right  of  petitioDing  af- 
terwards. 

Mr.  Fox  obsenred,  that  as  the  noble 
lord  had  so  personally  pointed  to  him,  he 
presumed  it  would  be  expected  he  should 
immediately  say  something  in  reply  to  so 
amgular  a  proposition.  It  appeared  to 
him  very  singular  indeed,  that  tnough  sir 
Cecil  Wray  and  himself  were  frequently 
together,  he  had  not  thought  proper  to 
communicate  to  him  in  priyate,  or  in  the 
yestiy-room,  «the  extraordinary  proposal 
that  had  been  just  read  by  the  noble  lord : 
it  was  also  yery  smgular  that  he  should 
have  thought  proper  to  haye  it  communi- 
cated to  him  publicly  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Such  a  proceeding  he  con- 
oehred  to  be  very  disrespectful ;  and  yrere 
he  inclined  to  make  a  compromise  on  the 
occasion,  he  would  not  treat  the  House 
with  80  much  indignity  as  to  make  it  a 
party  to  it.  As  to  the  prcmosal  itself,  he 
must  say  he  was  astonished  at  the  impu< 
dence  of  it,  and  was  reaUy  at  a  loss  how 
to  treat  it.  Sir  Cecil  proposed  that  the 
scrutiny  should  be  immediately  adjourned 
to  St.  Margaret's  and  St.  John's.  Amazing 
good  nature !  after  his  opponent  had  dis* 
qoalified  as  many  yotes  in  St.  Martin's  as 
he  could,  and  finding  it  was  likely  there 
would  be,  after  all,  a  majority  against  him 
there,  he  was  anxious  to  haye  the  scrutiny 
stopoed  in  St.  Si artin's,  and  transferred  to 
St.  ftiargaret's!  Here,  asain,  he  seemed 
to  make  a  candid  offer,  oy  confining  his 
objecUoDS  to  those  voters  only  whom  he 
should  be  able  to  disqualify,  as  not  being 
resident  housejiolders :  but  diere  was  more 
the  appearance  than  the  reality  of  good 
nature  and  candor  in  this  proceeding ;  for 
it  was  very  weD  known  that  the  pnncipal 
objections  on  both  sides  were  to  votes 

fiven,  not  by  paupers  ^r  non-entities,  but 
y  those  who  were  not  such  resident 
householders  as  to  be  entitled  to  a  vote. 
But  what  was  transcendency  candid  and 
good  natured  in  sir  Cecil  was,  that,  be- 
ginning the  scrutiny  himself  in  St.  Marga- 
ret's, he  should  be  returned,  if  he  should 
disqualifjr  such  a  number  in  that  barish  as 
would  give  him  a  majority  over  Mr.  Fox 
in  the  numbers  as  they  stood  at  the  olose 
of  the  poU ;  and  this,  too,  without  waiting 
for  Mr.  Fox  to  disqualify  in  return  the  ob- 
jectionable votes  that  sir  Cecil  should  have 
in  the  same  parish.  0ut,  come  what  would, 
he  would  never  consent  to  so  base  a  com- 
pomise :  he  would  never  give  up  the  right 
be  h|id  to  have  determined  by  a  committee 
uader  Mr,  Grenville*s  Billj  the  question  of 


the  return  on  the  ^ay  on  which  the  writ> 
from  which  the  high  bailiff's  precept  de- 
rived its  authority,  was  returnable;  and 
until  he  should  be  convinced  to  the  con- 
trary by  a  resolution,  he  would  not  believe 
that  fifteen  gentleman  could  be  found  in 
that  House,  who,  upon  their  oaths,  would 
not  determine  that  the  power  of  ^e  pre- 
cept expired  the  moment  the  writ  for  Mid- 
dlesex was  returned,  and  consequently  that 
the^high  bailiff  ought  to  have  returned  him 
to  that  House  on  the  18th  of  May  last. 

Mr.  Bankes  approved  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  conauct,  in  not  listening  to 
any  compromise  in  the  House,  whatever 
he  might  do  out  of  it.  He  wished  with 
all  his  heart  that  there  was  an  end  of  the 
scrutiny,  in  which,  unfortunately,  the 
House  nad  engaged,  and  out  of  which  he 
wished  his  right  hon.  fi-iend  (Mr.  Pitt) 
fairly  extricated.  As  to  himself,  he  had 
opposed  the  scrutiny  both  in  the  li|st  and 
the  present  session;  he  condemned  It 
still,  and  he  would  always  maintain  it  as 
his  opinion,  however  he  might  differ  firom 
those  whom  he  most  esteemed,  that  the 
return  ought  to  have  been  made  for  West- 
minster, together  with  the  writ  for  Mid-> 
dlesex.  However,  as  the  House  had  or- 
dered the  high  bailiff  to  proceed  in  the 
scrutiny,  as  the  end  of  such  a  proceeding 
was  most  desirable,  and  as  gentlemen 
seemed  to  wisli  only  for  evidence  that 
would  justify  them  in  ordering  a  return,  he 
would  wish  the  amendment  carried,  in  hopes 
that  proo&  would  be  brought  to  shew,  that 
the  evidence  on  which  the  scrutiny  had 
been  continued,  by  order  of  the  House,  was 
defective  and  incomplete.  These  new 
proofs  would,  perhaps,  have  the  desired 
effect ;  and  then  the  business  of  the  na- 
tion would  no  longer  be  interrupted  and 
impeded  by  debates  on  the  scrutmy.  He 
hoped  that  his  own  consistency  would 
not  be  impeached  after  this  explanation' ; 
though  if  it  should,  he  mi^ht,  like  another 
ffentleman  (Mr.  Powys)  m  the,  last  pai^« 
fiament,  justify  his  falling  off  from  his  owti 
opinions,  because  the  House  had  decided 
against  them. 

Mr.  Fox  declared  it  was  very  ftr  from 
his  inclination  to  impede  the  public  busi- 
ness of  the  nation ;  and  he  assured  gen- 
tlemen they  had  misundersto6d  him,  when 
they  imagined  he  had  said,  that  there 
should  be  applications  made  to  parliament 
every  week  on  the  subject  of  the  West- 
minster election.  He  had  never  said  any 
such  thing ;  but  this  he  had  said,  that  at 
every  turn  ministers  would  meet  this  scru- 
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tiny ;  ttiey  would  find  it  staoding  in  the 
way  of  a  parliameDtary  reforn^i,  and  de- 
feating all  its  purposes ;  they  would  feel 
that  it  had  nused  suspicions  of  the  mi- 
nister's sincerity,  in  declaring  himself  the 
friend  and  patron  of  reform*  It  had  been 
remarked  by  a  learned  gentleman,  that 
there  were  only  a  few  names  to  the  West- 
minster petition;  (he  did  not  expect  to 
have  heard  such  a  remark)  for  though  he 
inight  have  procured  thousands  of  signa- 
tures, if  he  had  invited  the  electors  to  a 
public  meeting,  he  thought  it  would  have ' 
been  better  to  present  a  petition  with  a 
few  names,  than  to  disturb  the  quiet  of 
the  city  by  a  meet^lg  in  Westminster-hall. 
But  should  such  remarks  be  repeated 
again,  such  a  meeting  might  possibly  be 
thought  necessary.  He  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prised that  ministers  should  wish  to  be 
fnirly  rid  of  the  scrutiny ;  it  was  high  time 
for  them  X^  blush  at  it,  when  they  found 
themselves  desejrted  on  that  question  by 
the  most  respectable  of  their  friends,  and 
by  none  n^ore  respectable  than  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  spoke  last.  A  learned 
gentleman  had  said,  that  <<  the  House  was 
to  be  haunted  day  and  night  by  the  ghost 
of  the  Westminster  scrutiny.**  The  learned 
gentleman  bad  probably  assisted  at  «ome 
splendid  representations  of  late,  in  which 
the  ghost  of  a  guilty  conscience  haunted 
the  misdoer ;  he  might  well  catch  the  idea, 
and  tremble  for  his  House  of  Commons 
Jth^t  had  murdered  the  electors  of  West- 
minster, and  left  them  aerial  fotmn  and 
spiritual  essences,  without  representatives; 
well  might  he  fear  to  l^e  haunted  by  the 
phost  of  the  scrutiny ;  well  might  he  fear 
^t  would  push  him  and  his  friend  **  from 
jtbeir  stool."  Where  could  he  find  a  man 
who  would  not  tell  him  he  was  sick  of  his 
scrutiny?  Were  not  all  the  minister's 
friends  tired  of  it?  Did  not  their  stomachs 
turn  at  it,  not  because  it  was  nauseous 
from  excessive  sweetness,  but  from  its  ex- 
treme bitterness?  Was  there  a  learned 
jnan  c^onuected  with  the  piiQister>  who, 
put  of  that  House,  did  not  condemn  in  the 
most  pointed  terms,  the  beginning  and 
nrosecotiou  of  the  scrutiny?  I{e  pmself 
nad  heard  a  few  days  ago,  in  another  place 
(the  court  of  KingVb^nch)*  a  leafn^ 
gentleman,  who  knew  how  tp  treat  with 
jnyectiye  in  }iie  Qouse  the  declared  eue- 
roies  of  fix%  scrutiny,  speak  of  that  pro- 
ceeding with  greater  disapprobation  xJ^ 
)ie  coidd  veil  h&ve  ponceived;  for  hetherie 
^eard  him  say,  that  iall  law  and  sense  were 
C9nfpun4ed  in  the  scrutiny:  in  this  the 


learned  gentleman  was  right;  he  could 
wish  only  that  he  would  endeavour  to  h^ 
right  always  and  uniform,  and  not  find  one 
doctrine  for  the  bar  and  another  for  the 
senate.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  most  heartily  wished 
for  the  end  of  a  proceeding  that  dis^aced 
it ;  but  bow  was  that  to  be  accomplished  ? 
Was  it  by  rejecting  both  law  and  reason  ? 
Py  refusmg  to  hear  arguments  that  woul^ 
make  the  absurdity  of  the  proceeding  ap- 
pear in  glaring  colours  ?  The  poor  expe<- 
dient  of  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
noble  lord  would  be  found  truly  futile,  if 
the  learned  gentlemen  who  were  to  ap- 
pear  at  the  bar  had  a  mind  to  evade  it; 
and  they  would  be  able  so  to  cQnnect  the 
evidence  they  had  now  to  adduce  with  that 
which  had  been  already  given,  as  to  intrc^ 
duce  the  one  whilst  they. were  seemingly 
urging  only  the  other.  For  his  part,  he 
did  not  see  any  expedient  short  of  rescind- 
ing the  resolutions  already  passed,  to  cure 
jthe  woun^  that  had  been  given  to  the  con- 
stitujtion;  for  if  the  scrutiny  was  to  be 
continued  to  the  same  length  that  the 
principles  would  go  on  which  it  was  or* 
dejred,  it  would  last  for  ever.  In  discussing^ 
this  point,  two  great  general  proposition9 
would  be  fpunjl  to  create  insurmountably 
difficulties.  One  wa^  the  universal  affir- 
mative, that  in  eyery  possible  case  what- 
ever the  House  was  justifiably  ip  granting 
and  carrying  on  a  scrutiny,  wh^  the  re* 
turning  officer^s  conscience  required  it* 
The  other  was  the  universal  negative,  that 
in  no  case  whatever  had  the  jHouse  a  power 
to  order  a  returning  officer  to  make  a  re-*> 
turn  until  his  conscience  should  be  satis- 
fied. If  the  latter  should  be  denied,  what 
would  be  the  consequence?  Why,  that 
the  former  must  stand  imp^hed ;  for  if 
the  HouBO  must  order  a  scrutiny  whenever 
the  cpuscience  of  a  returning  officer  calle<i 
for  it,  it  would  follow,  that  the  House 
could  not,  consistently  with  this  delicate 
regard  for  conscience,  compel  the  man. 
X0  return  the  members  as  long  as  his 
conscience  was  undetermined ;  ara  there- 
^re  a.  scrutiny  might  last  as  lone  as  a 
parliament.  From  this  he  hoped  gen- 
^leqien  would  perceive  the  absurdity  of 
the  past  proceedings  of  the  House,  and 
the  necessity  of  providing  a  remedy  for 
^e  wounded  constitution  of  the  country; 
and  none  could  be  efiectual  but  the  ex- 
punging the  past  rjBSolutioni^,  and  enuring 
aootper  upon  the  JFoumaU,  passinff  npoQ 
the  doctrines  contained  in  them  the  mot( 
unreserved  censure.    Before  h^  9^  do^r;^ 
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he  begged  tOB&f  a  word  in  support  of  an 
boo.  meqiber  near  him  (Mr,  Powys),  who 
had  been  charged  with  having  abandoned 
his  own  opinions  oa  a  former  occasion  in 
the  last  parliaroenty  merely  because  the 
House  bad  decided  against  themi  the  fact 
was  not  so ;  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not 
change  his  opinion  at  all ;  he  even  went 
so  far  as  to  say,  that  hethought  the  House 
wrong  in  the  resolutions  it  had  passed; 
bu^  Uiat,  nevertheless,  the  House  having 
declared  it  had  no  confidence  in  tlie  mi- 
nisters of  the  crown,  the  present  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  ought  not  to  have 
remained  in  officel  As  to  the  motion  of 
amendment  made  by  the  noble  lord,  he 
hoped  it  would  be  rejected;  and  that 
should  a  motion  be  made  that  the  high 
bailiff  do  make  his  return,  it  would  meet 
with  DO  opposition ;  if  it  should,  it  yras  out 
of  his  power  to  say  'what  &rther  applica- 
tions the  electors  of  Westminster  would 
make  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Bearcroft  said,  that  he  was  the  per- 
son alluded  to  by  Mr.  Fox,  as  having  de- 
clared in  the  court  of  King's-bench,  that 
the  scrutiny  was  the  confusion  of  all  law 
jmd  common  sense ;  but  he  said  this  was 
not  the  manner  in  which  he  had  expressed 
himself;  having  to  argue  a  cause  that  had 
some  little  connexion  with  the  Westminster 
dectioo,  he  had  said  he  would  endeavour 
to  steer  clear  of  that  question,  which  con- 
founded all  law  and  common  sense:  he 
was  surprised  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, whose  abilities  were  transcendentiy 
great,  should  condescend  to  become  a 
mere  word-catcher.  He  then  said,  that 
ever  since  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
fet  out  upon  popular  grounds  in  West- 
minster, he  had  degraded  himself,  as  well 
on  the  scaffold  in  Westminster-hall  as  on 
the  Goach-bo^  in  Palace- jard,  haranguing 
the  muUUude.  Advertmg  next  to  the 
question  before  the  House^  he  paid  the 
highest  comf^im^t  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  who, 
he  said,  had  the  quickest  penetration,  and 
the  liveliest  and  resdiest  wit  he  ever  knew 
a  man  possess:  his  amendment  was  inge- 
nious, and  well  calculated  to  jthrow  ridi- 
cule upon  that  of  the  noble  lord ;  however, 
he  would  adliere  to  the  latter,  and  support 
;twith  his  voice. 

Mr.  Harding^  wished  most  anxiously  to 
have  it  understood  tha^  be  did  not  rise  so 
soon  after  the  ri^ht  boo.  gentleman  (Mr. 
fox)  bad  clo8q£  as  presuming  to  answer 
jiim,  but  in  order  to  save  his  own  former 
Iffgument,  such  as  it  was,  from  the  censure 
IP[hi{^  \3liA  jbeen  throwp  upon  it  by  sp  elo- 
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quent  and  so  able  a  man.  He  said  that 
he  believed  him  too  ingenuous  to  misre« 
.present,  and  much  too  clear  in  his  powers 
of  apprehension  to  misconceive  any  one 
who  could  make  himself  understood.  He 
would,  therefore,  have  supposed  the  fault 
in  himself,  if  he  did  not  recollect  that  his 
own  argument  had  been  distinctly  marked 
by  others,  who  were  yet  levelled  in  the 
same  attack  with  him.  They,  as  well  as 
he,  are  quoted  as  having  said  the  West« 
minster  scrutiny  was  legal,  so  as  to  compel 
the  approbation  of  it  upon  the  House, 
whatever  grounds  of  justice  might  induce 
them  to  order  an  immediate  return*  He^ 
for  one,  had  never  so  argued,  and  he  be- 
lieved no  man  living  had  entertained  so 
wild  a  conceit.  It  is  one  thing  to  say 
that  scrutinies,  after  the  day  of  the  return, 
are  legale  it  there  is  a  fair  ground  of  justice 
for  them ;  and  a  very  diftrent  thing  to  say 
that  scrutinies,  after  the  day  of  the  return, 
bind  the  House  to  act  upon  them  in  every 
case  whatever.  He  adopted,  with  plea- 
sure, the  emphatical  words  used  by  his 
learned  friend  (Mr.  Pearcrofl)  whose 
clearness  of  understanding  and  of  expres- 
sion he  had  always  admired — the  words 
<*  granted  boniJideJ*  So  qualified,  in  his 
opmion,  all  scrutinies  were  legal;  and  it 
was  no  argument  against  their  (admitted) 
legality,  sitting  a  parliament,  that  if  grant- 
ed wantonly,  they  woi|ld  be  set  aside  in 
their  progress,  upon  due  comphunt,  or 
condemn^  after  the  return. 

He  stated,  in  the  next  place,  that  he 
and  others  had  been  reproved  for  the  vote 
they  should  give  that  mght,  if  they  should 
vote  against  opening  to  counsel  the  wide 
field  which  had  been  claimed  for  them ;  as 
if  such  a  vote  must  have  this  absurd  rea- 
soning at  the  bottom  of  it — **  Let  counsel 
be  heard  upon  the  facts  which  they  mean 
to  adduce  m  evidence,  not  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  them  :*'  for  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman will  have  it,  that  if  counsel  should 
be  heard  upon  the  application  of  the  evi^ 
dence  offered,  they  must  of  necessity  com* 
plicate  their  argument  with  all  the  other 
topics  of  legal  or  iust,  which  have  been 
debated  and  closed  oy  the  House.  There 
he  differed  extremely  with  him ;  he  never 
dreamt  of  restraining  counsel  to  the  mere 
statement  of  their  facts;  it  would  be  a 
mockety  upon  them  to  put  them  under 
that  restraint.  He  meant,  for  one,  that  if 
they  would  confine  themselves  to  the  new 
evidence,  and  argue  firoro  those  premises 
alone,  the  most  ample  fieldof  that  argument 
shoidd  be  open  to  them  9-,  but  he  saw  np 
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injustice  in  restraininff  them  to  those  li- 
mits; because  he  understood  the  single 
ground  upon  which  they  were  to  be  heard 
at  all  was  this — that  facts  could  b^  verified 
by  them,  essential  to  the  fair  decision  of 
the  cause  at  large^  but  omitted  by  acci- 
dent when  the  cause  was  heard. 

He  made  no  scruple  to  say  that  he  pro- 
tested against  a^y  farther  discussion  of  the 
two  votes  upon  the  general  subject,  inde- 
pendent of  this  new  evidence ;  and  that 
being  of  that  opinion,  as  the  Irish  debate 
wa9  deferred,  ne  would  not  commit  the 
bull  of  reasoning  upon  the  jxistice  or  lega- 
lity of  the  vote  in  question,  as  an  argu- 
ment that  it  should  not  be  re-considered. 
He  would  confine  himself  to  the  single 
point  strictly  in  debate,^  and  which  he  took 
to  be  this :  Whether  the  law  or  justice  of 
the  Westminster  scrutiny,  in  a  general 
view  of  the  argument,  should  be  now  re- 
heard at  the  bar,  after  two  deliberate  and 
solemn  decisions  upon  it?  That  in  fact 
the  law  had  been  twice  decided  by  the 
House  at  large,  he  proved  by  appealing  to 
the  two  motions  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man over-against  him,  which,  as  they 
struck  his  ear,  were  syllable  for  syllable 
the  same,  and  were  put  upon  the  illegality 
alone;  but  were  negatived  by  the  House. 
He  proved  it  farther  by  an  appeal  to  the 
general  course  of  each  debate,  which  had 
been  to  lay  the  main  stress  upon  topics  of 
law. 

He  said  the  House  were  not  exactly 
apprized  of  their  full  merit  as  judges  in 
this  cause,  and  a  merit  extremely  difficult 
in  practice — the  merit  of  patience.  They 
had  heard  upon  the  Westminster  scrutiny 
forty- eight  speeches,  which  at  half  an  hour 
to  each  orator,  gave  twenty-four  hours  to 
]the  eloquence  alone :  he  would  say  nothing 
of  the  witnesses,  the  points  of  evidence, 
and  many  other  bye-battles  fought  with 
great  spirit ;  the  whole  proceeding  would 
reach  the  size  of  a  large  folio  volume.  Yet 
he  would  readily  own  it  was  invidious  to 
shut  the  door  against  any  complaint  by 
parties  interested.  But,  on  ine  other 
hand,  it  could  as  little  be  denied,  that  a 
discretion  resided  in  the  most  enlightened 
courts  of  justice  under  Heaven  to  reject 
pr  admit  complaints  after  the  judgment. 
Was  it,  therefore,  on  principles  of  justice, 
fit  upon  this  occasion  to  admit  the  com- 
plaint ? 

.  He  should  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
manner  in  which  it  came  forward.  A  peti- 
tion, complaining  of  the  first  vote  in  gene- 
ral terms,  and%iarke4  with  strong  inv^* 


tive,  lay  ^ug  in  the  pocket  of  an  hon^ 
colonel  (Fitzpatrick)  while  the  cause  was 
re-heard.  When  it  was  acain  decided 
the  same  way,  he  produced  that  petition  ; 
but  it  must  be  owned,  that  he  eave  a  re- 
spectful reason  to  the  House  mr  having 
made,  it  his  pocket-companion  so  long, 
namely,  that  his  friends,  the  electors, 
could  not  believe  the  House  would  be 
knaves  or  fools.  These  were  not  the 
words,  but  I  appeal  to  the  House  if  they 
do  not  convey  the  substance  of  his  apo- 
logy. This  was,  he  owned,  a  masterly 
improvement  upon  the  manoeuvre  prac- 
tised in  a  former  session^  which  he  thought 
so  clever  at  the  time,  that  he  despaired  of 
any  improvement  upon  it;  but  he  saw  a 
fertility  of  resource  in  the  Westminster 
electors,  which  amazed  him  the  more  he 
had  the  honour  to  know  of  them.  That 
manoeuvre  had  for  its  object  the  acquisi- 
tion of  two  counsel  more,  while  the  cause 
was  proceeding ;  and  it  was  accomplished 
by  a  petition,  the  very  s&me  as  that  which 
then  was  upon  the  carpet,  except  that  it 
stated  a  political  topic  omitted  in  the  for- 
mer. But  this  expedient  of  laying  by  till 
the  judgment,  and  then  saying,  **  I  was 
not  heard  upon  the  petition  which  lay 
asleep  in  my  own  pocket — ^hear  me  now 
upon  it,"  was  more  ingenious;  perhaps 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  ingenuity,  it  was, 
indeed,  thought  a  little  too  ingenious,  and 
given  up ;  yet  if  the  improved  petition  is 
heard,  upon  its  general  prayer,  to  support 
all  the  rights  of  the  electors,  it  gives  them 
the  effect  of  that  very  petition  which  in 
form  is  abandoned  by  themselves. 
^  Before  he  took  leave  of  that  first  peti- 
tion, he  would  say  tliat  he  differed  nrom 
the  noble  lord  behind  him  (lord  F.  Camp- 
bell], though  he  had  the  highest  opinion 
of  his  head  and  of  his  heart.  The  noble 
lord  had  reprobated  that  petition  for  the 
terms  of  it;  but  he  (Mr.  H.)  could  feel 
no  such  objections  to  it.  Petitioners,  he 
thought,  could  arraign  the  House  in  a 
written  form  of  complaint,  with  as  much 
freedom  as  their  counsel  could  be  heard 
for  them  at  the  bar;  call  things  by  their 
names,  and  give  scope  to  their  complaints, 
real  or  assumed,  unon  the  measure  which 
it  was  competent  for  them  t6  resist.  But 
his  objections  were  to  the  effect  of  that 
petition,  or  (which  he  considered  as  the 
same  thine)  to  the  general  prayer  of  the 
petition  then  before  them.  He  would 
state  those  objections  to  the  House.  First, 
he  would  ask,  have  no  counsel  been 
beard  in  this  present  session  for  the  elec* 
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tors  i  Has  not  the  right  hon.  geDtleman 
himself  been  heard  over  and  over  again— 
the  ablest  of  all  counsel  for  himself  and 
those  embarked  in  the  same  cause  ?  He 
asked,  if  any  advocate  of  this,  or  of  any 
age,  could  be  named  in  the  same  day  widfi 
him — unless  it  would  be  said  that  a  fee 
commaDicated  every  degree  of  eloquence 
and  argument  that  human  genius  could 
focm  ?  But  have  not  counsel  been  heard 
even  at  the  bar  ?  Two  have  been  heard 
for  two  da^s  together;  and  though  in 
form,  as  witnesses,  they  have  been  con- 
sulted as  lawyers,  a  noble  lord  (Beau- 
diamp)  went  the  length  of  asking  one  of 
them  (gravely  too),  **  if  be  did  not  think 
it  roost  advisable  for  the  House  to  order 
an  immediate  return  ?"  Had  no  other 
professional  advocates  b^en  heard,  could 
the  House  for^t  the  subtle  argument  of 
bis  learned  friend,  who  came  from  the 
other  side  of  Tweed  (Mr.  Anstruther), 
and  who  was  grown  fonder,  he  presumed, 
of  the  right  hon,  gentleman,  as  representing 
Kirkwall,  (a  second  coalition  even  im- 
proving upon  the  first) ;  or  cpuld  they 
forget  another  learned  friend  of  his,  who 
deut  in  plain  English,  and  saw  a  good 
knight  of  the  shire  for  his  own  favourite 
county  in  ^e  right  hon.  gentleman,  either 
as  representing  KirkwaU  or  Westminster  ? 

He  remind^  the  House  of  the  different 
powers  which  had  been  displayed  by  those 
advocates;  one  of  them  had  given  sly 
U0W89  the  other  very  hard  ones.  They 
were  the  Dares  and  the  Entellus,  no 
longer  opposed,  but  fighting  against  the 
Westminster  scrutiny;  one  of  thetn  had 
the  knack  of  refining  upon  a  subject  with 
great  ingenuity ;  the  other  had  a  talent 
peculiar  to  himself,  that  of  stating,  with  a 
noble  indignation,  truths  which  no  man 
living  denidi ;  or  of  asserting  disputable 
tenets,  without  the  ceremony  of  proof. 

Bat  would  the  House  pay  no  attention 
to  the  many  characters  and  advantages 
which  resided  in  the  right  hon.  candidate 
himsdf  ?  He  was  a  party  in  the  cause, 
and  the  tendon  Adiilles  proved  it;  for  the 
House  pot  off  the  last  hearing  at  the  re- 
quest oif  his  fi-iend  (Mr.  Ellis),  because 
*<it  r^^rded  him  the  nearest.".  Those 
were  his  words.  Another  day,  when  he 
fell  into  a  passion,  up  rose  an  independent 
Goontry  gentleman  (Mr.  Marsham)  to  in- 
tercede for  him,  by  saying,  <<  Consider, 
gentlemen,  that  he  is  a  party,  and  bear 
with  a  littte  warmth  in  him  upon  that  ac- 
count.*' He  is  a  direct  accuser,  he  is  a 
vitneas^  (and  if  he  chooses  it,  by  a  loud 
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whisper  across  the  House,  while  the  formal 
witness  at  the  bar  is  examined)  he  is 
counsel,  judge,  and  politician ;  but  above 
all,  he  is — Mr.  Fox — a  poor  man,  a  patriot 
^oppressed,  and  hated  for  his  virtue  (as  he 
tells  us  himself)  by  the  minister  of  the 
day,  who  has  left  him  for  the  sake  o^ 
power,  and  supports  it  by  corruption. 

All  these  captivating  topics  had  been 
day  after  day  pressed  upon  the  House, 
and  pressed  upOn  them^  in  vain.  If  it  is  a 
job,  as  we  are  often  told,  and  if  numbers 
are  to  be  the  test  of  it,  let  us  go  to  the 
test  at  once,  and  make  a  third  experiment 
of  our  political  strength.  If  it  is  a  point 
of  sensual  enjoyment,  that  we  should  bear 
more  speeches  upon  the  subject,  if  the 
House  is  lassata  viris  nondun}  saciaia^  let 
us  jade  the  appetite  which  cannot  be  sur- 
feited. If  it  is  a  question  of  policy,  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  law.  If  it  is  a  point  of 
law,  it  has  been  deliberately  settled  by  two 
successive  decisions;  and  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  deprecating  a  third  argument  upon  it, 
for  this  additional  reason,  that  we  are  to 
legislate,  as  well  as  to  act  in  judgment. 
It  would  be  of  dangerous  example^  in  my 
opinion,  to  obstruct  the  energies  of  go- 
vernment at  such  a  time  as  this,  by  carry- 
ing the  delicacy  of  our  judicial  character 
beyond  the  limits  of  that  sober  discretion, 
which  any  court  of  justice  would  make  no 
scruple  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Adam  enumerated  the  counsel  on 
the  other  side :  a  judge  high  in  office 
(the  Chancellor  of  Uie  Exchequer),  had 
examined  witnesses;  and  had  even  de« 
scended  from  the  judgment-seat,  in  order 
to  plead  the  cause  of  sir  Cecil  Wray. 
Another  judge,  ^  high  in  office,  had  done 
th^  same :  the  learned  counsel  who  spoke 
last  but  one  had  taken  a  very  active  part 
in  the  ^i^amination  of  witnesses ;  so  ibat, 
though  sir  Cecil  Wray  had  not  a  4eat  in 
the  House,  he  had  been  able  to  procure  a 
numerous  bar  of  lawyers  t6  defend  his 
cause;  and  so  eaeer  were  his  judicial 
friends  to  promote  the  object  of  his  heart, 
that  Uiey  had  descended  from  their  high 
stations,  to  mix  in  the  ranks  with  private 
advocates. 

Mr.  Martin^  though  a  plain  man, 
could  not  think  himself  justified  in  passing 
over  the  present  question  without  men- 
tioning, that  conceiving  the  measure  of  a 
scrutiny  to  be  from  the  b^inning  unpro- 
mising, and  by  no  means  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  House,  he  had  voted  against 
it  before,  and  would  now  vote  in  favour  of 
the  counsel  going  into  every  ground  of 
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argument  which  might  tend  to  prove  the 
system  ill-founded  in  general.  He  wished, 
however,  that  the  House  might  enable  him 
to  do  this  by  not  sitting  up  to  such  un- 
reasonable hours  as  heretofore  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  first  part  of  the  debate  being 
generally  takep  up  with  the  speeches  of 
those  who  were  most  remarkable  for  elo- 
<luence,  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  others, 
who  had  an  equal  right  to  speak,  either 
from  giving  their  opinions  or  their  votes. 
For  his  part,  he  would  be  very  glad  to  di- 
vide on  this  occasion,  if  the  House  should 
enable  him  to  do  so,  by  coming  to  a  deci- 
sion in  any  reasonable  time. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  Uiat  though  neither  his 
sentiments  nor  situation  would  justify  him 
in  being  silent  on  this  discussion,  he  was, 
however,  resolved,  that  his  trespass  on  the 
patience  of  the  House  should  be  of  very 
short  duration.  Without  considering  him- 
self to  walk  on  those  burning  plough- 
shares, with  which  he  was  threatened  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  should  he 
still  maintain  his  opinions  on  this  question, 
without  all  those  terrors  and  apprehen- 
sions about  him,  with  which  some  expres- 
sions seemed  calculated  to  impress  him, 
he  was  still  determined  invariably  to  pur- 
sue that  system  which  seemed  to  him 
most  commendable  and  advantageous ; 
never  disposed  to  relinquish  his  judgment 
for  the  threats  of  avenging  ghosts,  spec- 
tres, and  apparitions,  which  were  to  haunt 
his  guilty  conscience,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  Westminster  electors.  When  the 
hon.  gentleman,  in  the  warm  colourings 
df  his  imagination^  conjured  up  these 
spirits  against  him,  and  those  with^whom 
he  had  had  the  honour  to  act,  it  naturally 
occurred,  that  he,  from  frequent  experi- 
^ice,  was  the  fittest  person  to  reduce  the 
dectors  of  Westminster  to  shadows  and 
aerial  beings,  who  had  so  often  before 
given 
— <— — to  airy  nothing, 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. — 
With  a  mind  perfectly  easy,  then,  he  could 

fo  this  night  to  his  bed,  not  fearing  to  be 
isturbed  by  the  ghost  of  any  Westmin- 
ster elector ;  he  could  even  venture  to  as- 
sure the  hon.  gentleman,  that  on  this  oc- 
casion»  however  sanguine  his  hopes  and 
however  founded  hfs  expectations,  if  he 
promised  himself  success  on  the  issue  of 
this  question,  he  would  find  his  calcula- 
tions exceedingly  erroneous.  This  ques- 
tion was  barely  on  the  order  of  proceed- 
ing, and  by  no  means  referred  to  the  me* 
rits  of  the  petition.    In  this  he  waa  borne 


out  bv  the  testimony  of  an  hon.  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Sheridan)  who  declared  it  this 
evening  to  be  irrelevant  to  the  general 
merits  of  the  scrutiny  and  the  former  pe- 
tition, and  a  dereliction  of  sentiment, 
which  he  could  account  for  on  no  other 
principle,  than  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
was  convinced  by  this,  that  admitting 
counsel  to  go  into  a  question  on  which  the 
House  had  already  decided,  was  a  pro- 
ceeding quite  unparliamentary.  To  the 
numerous  observations  made  on  the  other 
side  for  the  purpose  of  observing  that  the 
introduction  or  this  latter  petition  was 
attended  with  no  delay,  he  need  pnly  re- 
mark, that  if  the  electors  of  Westminster 
thought  the  substance  of  their  former 
petition  worthy  of  discussion  by  counsel, 
they  certainly  would  have  demanded  it ; 
but  not  having  done  so,  and  coming  after- 
wards before  the  House  with  another  pe- 
tition, desiring  to  be  heard  by  counsel  on 
that  as  well  as  on  the  former,  was,  prim^ 
facie,  a  delay,  without  even  considering 
on  this  occasion,  their  giving  up  that 
counsellor,  who  formerly,  and  so  ably, 
was  Accustomed  to  appear  for  them.  He 
said,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ( Mr. 
Fox)  had  misunderstood,  or  misrepre- 
sented a  noble  lord,  when  he  ^aid,  that 
objections  had  been  made  to  the  smaJlness 
of  the  number  who  signed  the  Westmin- 
ster  petition.  For  the  noble  lord's  argu- 
ment was,  and  in  his  opinion  a  very  good 
one,  that  by  bringing  petitions  piece-meal 
before  the  House,  the  worst  of  precedei>ts 
might  be  introduced;  another  party  in* 
sisting  hereafter,  that  whereas  these  men 
had  been  heard  by  the  House,  they  should 
also  have  the  same'  indulgence;  and  by 
these  means  the  genuine  merits  might 
never  come  completely  before  the  House. 
But  it  was  to  him  not  a  little  extraordinary 
to  hear  the  right  hon.  gentleman  giving 
instruction  in  what  manner  his  counsel 
should  proceed,  and  denying  that  it  was 
possible  for  the  House  to  restrain  them  if 
they  would.  Indeed,  when  it  was  consi- 
dered that  the  point  of  information  which 
now  came  out,  was,  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman sanguinely  wishing,  and  eagerly 
pantine  to  meet  his  adversaries  on  that 
ground  where  he  knew  them  to  be  best 
oualiHed,  namely,  in  the  parishes  of  St. 
John  and  St.  Margaret,  had  openly  pro»- 
posed  to  carry  the  scrutinv  immediately 
intosthem,  though  he  had  lately  declared 
in.  the  House,  that  he  should  be  an  ideot 
to  agree  to  the  same  proposal  when  made 
to  him  by  othems;  it  was  not  any  way 
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strange  that  he  should  wish  to  give  them 
a  more  ample  field  of  discussion.  In  his 
mind,  without  granting  them  such  an  im- 
proper indulgence,  thi^  might  sufficiently 
support  any  inference  from  the  matter 
contained  in  the  present  petition,  without 
any  reference  to  the  former.  If  they 
ccmld  argue  nothing  without  recurring  to 
the  other  petition,  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
the  reason  must  he,  hecause  this  petition 
contained  nothing  on  which  they  could 
argue.  It  was  easy  on  this  subject  to  ap- 
peal to  the  passions  of  people,  as  had 
been  fully  exemplified  in  the  speech  to 
which  the  House  had  lately  with  so  much 
pleasure  been  witness.  To  him,  indeed,  it 
conveyed  Home  menaces ;  but  as  he  was 
determined  not  to  let  aerial  adversaries 
frighten  him,  neither  would  he  be  much 
terrified  with  the  appearance  of  that 
learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Erskine)  whom 
he  understood  to  be  one  of  the-counseli 
though  yet  smarting  with  the  wounds  his 
learned  discipline  inflicted  on  him,  when 
he  had  not  even  the  friendly  interposition 
of  the  bar  to  protect  him.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  meet  all  this  terrific  muster,  well 
foanded  and  ably  supported  as  he  was  by 
the  rectitude  of  his  opinion.  There  was 
but  one  way  to  decide,  either  to  restrain 
the  counsel  from  going  beyond  the  points 
which  should  occur  under  this  petition,  or 
the  contrary.  Should  the  House  prefer 
the  contrarV)  they  would  arraign  their 
own  proceedings,  and  contradict  their  own 
orders ;  for  the  prayer  of  the  former  peti- 
tion was,  that  the  high  bailiff  be  forthwith 
ordered  to  make  a  return,  though  their  di- 
rections to  him  were,  that  he  should  pro- 
ceed with  the  scrutiny.  Should  the  House 
agree  to  restrain  the  counsel,  which  he 
trusted  they  would,  it  would  be  only  main- 
taining their  ol^  proceedings.  He  con- 
duded  by  givitf^  his  concurrence  to  the 
amendment  first  moved^ 

Mr.  Sheridan  with  the  leave  of  the 
House  withdrew  his  Amendment.    After 
this,  the  House  divided  on  lord  Frederick 
CampbelPs  Amendment : 
Tellers. 

''"•IS;:£  : : : :  :H 
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So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 
Hr.  Erskine  and  Mr.  Piggott  were  then 
called  te  the  bar,  and  the  Speaker  having 
lead  the  resolution,  Mr.  Eriskine  addressed 
himself  to  the  House  as  follows  :««• 

[VOL,  XXV.] 


*'  Mr.  Speaker ;  as  my  learned  friend 
and  I  cannot  submit  to  the  restraint  which 
the  House  in  its  wisdom  has  be^  pleased 
to  impose  upon  us,  without  departing  from 
the  positive  instructions  "bf  the  electors  of 
Westminster,  whose  rights  under  the  law, 
we  were  engaged  and  prepared,  as  lawyers, 
to  assert  and  support,  we  must  beg  leave 
to  withdraw  ourselves  from  the  bar." 

They  accordingly  retired,  and  the  high 
bailfff  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  during  a 
close  examination,  answered  the  several 
questions  propoiied  to  him,  to  the  following 
substance:  That  the  declaration  drawa 
up  in  the  vestry  by  Mr.  Sheridan  certainly 
was  in  his  words,  though  all  he  said  was  not 
comprized  in  it.  That  Mr.  Phillips  men- 
tioned the  challenge  alluded  to  for  going 
into  St.  Margaret's  and  St.  John's,  to 
sir  Cecil  W^ray's  counsel,  Mr.  Morgan, 
across  the  table;  but  he  could  not  tell 
whether  seriously  or  in  jest,  as  many  other 
challeni^es  were  made :  that  he  heard  no 
more  of  that  matter  from  the  time  in  which 
it  was  proposed  to  Mr.  Morgan,  as  he  ndw 
mentioned,  until  afrer  his  late  appearance 
^t  the  bar  of  the'  House,  and  that  it  was 
not  made  in  a  formal  manner  to  him.  That 
he  was  not  certain  Mr.  Morgan  heard  the 
proposal,  thouffh  he  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  but  he  did;  and  if  Mr.  Morgan 
made  any  answer,  he  could  not  charge  his 
memory  with  it.  By  subsequent  interro- 
gatories, however,  it  was  brought  to  his 
recollection,  that  Mr.  Morgan  answered 
he  was  not  prepared.  This  circumstance, 
he  said,  did  not  diminish  his  scruples,  and 
made  no  impression  on  his  mind  either 
way.  That  he  got  no  lists  of  bad  votes  on 
Mr.  Fox's  side  in  the  two  parishes  of  St. ' 
Margaret  and  St.  John,  because  he  thought 
all  that  would  come  out  in  the  course  of 
the  scrutiny :  that  if  he  had  received  such 
lists,  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  on 
them,-  except  publicly  at  the  scrutiny,  as 
that  was  the  way  he  thought  himself  au- 
thorized to  proceed :  that  he  could  not 
pry  into  the  breasts  of  men,  and  therefore 
dii  not  wish  to  say  whether  Mr.  Fox  en- 
deavoured to  create  greater  delay  to  the 
scrutiny  than  sir  Cecil  Wray;  and  he' 
knew  no  overt  act  by  which  Mr.  Fox's 
agent  seemed  ^afiraid  of  going  into  these 
parishes  :  that  neither  he  nor  his  assessors 
nad  yet  made  out  any  plan  for  shortening 
the  scrutiny, hut  were  determined  to  do  so 
when  the  scrutiny  should  be  removed  into 
another  parish  ;  that  if  both  parties  chose 
investigators  into  e^ch  otherSs  votes,  and 
their  decision^idxotild'be  i-eportcd  to  him^ 
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it  might  satisfy  him :  that  if  the  profKMal 
was  accepted  by  Mr.  Morgai^  or  i^  it 
came  from  him,  pe  would  acquiesce  in  it, 
though  objection  should  be  made  by  the 
electors  themselves:  thkt  he  was  now  no 
l^BS  embarrassed  in  hi&  conscience  than  he 
had  been  at  the  time  of  his  first  granting 
the  scrutiny  when  he  closed  the  pdl.  The 
high  bailifi*,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  exa* 
mination,  was  desired  to  withdraw ;  goon 
after  which,  on  his  complaining  to  the 
House  of  being  indisposed,  he  was  permit- 
ted to  go  home. 

Colonel  Fitzpatrick  then  rosCi  and  hav- 
ing remarked  that  as  some  gentlemen 
aeemed  to  think  that  to  bring  the  counsel 
before  the  bar  would  be  a  partial  evidence, 
or  that  if  the  counsel  of  one  side  should  be 
heard,  it  would  be  necessary  to  hear  the 
counsel  of  the  other,  said,  that  he  would 
move  that  the  order  of  Jolm  Philipps,  esq. 
to  attend  the  House  be  discharged ;  which 
beine  agreed  to,  he  proceeded  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  omission  of  that  material 
circumstance  in  the  discussion  on  the  last 

Setition,  which  being  now  siven  in  evi- 
ence  at  the  bar,  rendered  perfect  and 
complete  a  deposition  tliat  before  was 
otherwise.  The  House,  in  justification  of 
the  scrutiny,  had  alleged,  that  Mr.  Fox 
was  afiraid  of  going  into  the  parishes  of  St. 
John  and  St.  Margaret,  knowing  that  he 
would  then  lose  his  majority ;  but  it  was 
now  sufficiently  clear  to  them  that  the  re- 
verse was  the  fact,  and  that  his  counsel 
had  offered  at  an  early  stage  to  expedite 
the  scrutiny,  by  immeduately  transferring  it 
to  those  parishes.  On  considering  this,  as 
well  as  the  slow  and  ineffectual  manner  in 
which  the  court  of  scrutiny  proceeded,  he 
bad  no  doubt  but  the  House  would  unani- 
mouslv  agree  with  him  in  the  motion  he 
iQtended  to  make.  He  then  moved,  **  That 
it  appearing  to  this  House,  that  Thomas 
Corbett,  esq.  high  bailiff  in  the  city  of 
Westminster,  having  received  a  precept 
from  the  sheriff  of  Middle^sex  for  electing 
two  citizens  to  serve  in  parliament  for  the 
•aid  citv,  and  having  taken  and  finally 
doted  the  poll  on  the  17th  day  of  May 
last,  being  the  day  next  before  the  day  of 
the  return  of  the  said  writ,  he  be  now  di- 
rected forthwith  to  make  return  of  his 
precept  of  members  chosen  ia  pursuance 
thereof'' 

Mr.  Dundas  coM  see  nothing  in  the 
information  which  the  House  had  now  re- 
ceived which  could  induee  them  to  alter 
their  opinion.  The  same  places  in  which 
Hr.  Fox  waa  said  to  bejoost  ruloeiable^ 


•till  remained  to  be  scrutinized,  and  one 
consideration  in  particular  should  be  at* 
tended  to,  that  the  pari^  of  St.  Margaret 
stood  next  in  the  ballot,  and  the  House 
on  the  event  of  that  might  in  a  ^reat  mea* 
sure  form  their  judgment,  but  till  then  be 
saw  nothing  to  justifjr  the  motion  mow 
made.  The  proposal  as  stated  by  the 
high  bailiff,  ,was  only  a  bravado,  instancea 
of  which  had  before  often  appeared.  If 
Mr.  Philipps  had  been  serious,  he  would 
have  made  this  proposition  in  a  formal 
manner,  and  it  would  have  been  much 
spoken  of.  Besides,  the  high  bailiff  de- 
clared he  was  still  under  as  many  embar- 
rassments as  he  had  been  at  the  close  of 
the  poll.  He  concluded  by  opposing,  the 
motion. 

Lord  North  entered  into  a  refutation  of 
Mr.  Dundas's  arguments.      Nothing,  he 
said,  could  more  ckarly  prove  Mr. Philipps 
to  have  been  serious  in  the  proposal  alluded 
to,  than  that  Mr.  Morgan  answered,  **  He 
was  not  prepared.''    U  muist  require  great  . 
preparation  indeed  to  examine  into  Mr. 
Fox's  bachvotes  in  these  parishes,  if  suffi* 
cient  inquiry  had  not  been  made  previous 
to  this  proposal,  though  these  parishes 
seemed  to  be  the  first,  both  in  point  of 
time  and  attention,  to  which  they  directed 
their  inquiries  :  but  in  his  mind,  the  prin* 
ciples  on  which  the  scrutiny  was  founded 
were  sufficient  grounds,  for  putting  an  end 
to  it.    The  difficulties  which  the  House 
every  day  met  in  endeavouring  to  support 
the  execrated  system,  and,  above  all,  the 
unsettled  and  embarrassed  state '  of  the 
high  bailiff's  conscience,   should   loudly 
and  effectually  call  for  the  immediate  ter- 
mination of  it.    The  high  bailiff  had  givea 
some  instances  of  his  impartiality  to  the 
parties ;  but  if  any  bias  rested  on  his  mind. 
It  certainly  was  not  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fox*  ^ 
But  surely  a  man  with  so  tender  a  con- 
science could  not  satis^  himself  by  scru- 
tinizing the  votes  in  those  two  parishes 
where  Mr.  Fox's  weakness  was  supposed 
to  lie,  without  giving  him  the  chance  of 
tryme  those  parishes  in  which  he  consi- 
dered him  strongest.    He  could  scarcely 
suppose  the  partiality  of  geotlemen  for  sir 
Cecil  Wray  would  carry  Uiem  to  such  ex- 
traordinary lengths  as  to  desire  that  Mr. 
Fox  shouldnot  be  returned  on  the  fiEice  of 
the  poll  on  the  very  day  when  the  writ 
was  returnable,  and  that  sir  Cecil  Wray 
should  be  returned  on  half  a  scrutiny.    If 
this  was  considered  as  a  remedy,  it  was 
such  a  one  as  made  the  evil  much  wDna* 
With  regard  to  the  delays  of  the  scrutinyy. 
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th^  were  as  mnumerable  as  the  causes 
wliidi  contributed  to  them ;  for  m  what- 
ever point  of  view  the^  were  taken,  they 
still  more  and  more  mcreased.  If  tlie 
OQinber  of  bad  votes  in  St.  Margaret's  and 
St.  John's  was  greater  than  elsewhere, 
their  inyestigation  must  still  serve  to  pro- 
long the  scrutiny.  It  was  said  to  be  pro- 
tracted by  one  of  the  high  bailiff's  asses- 
sore^  who  was  a  learned  and  an  honest 
mfuiy  because  he  thought  fit,  before  he 
pronounced  his  decisions,  to  go  into  the 
delaj  of  hearing  both  sides ;  and  the  suc- 
ceeding assessor,  though  perhaps  not  so 
nice,  must  contribute  in  some  degree  to 
tins  delay,  as  probably  he  might  sometimes 
find  hiniBelf  under  the  necessity  of  hearing 
both  sides  also.  In  the  many  funds  for 
furnishing  this  scrutiny  with  delay,  some 
migfat  be  drawn  from  the  proceedings  of 
this  House  on  Friday  last,  when  they  re- 
fused to  go  immediately  into  the  discussion 
of  the  question  for  limiting .  counsel  to 
what  ihej  should  speak  to,  though  they 
were  resolved  to  have  done  it  on  this. 
And  wliat  was  not  a  little  astonishing, 
these  eternal  advocates  for  delay  were 
tiiemselves  the  first  to  exclaim  a^nst  it. 
One  learned  gentleman  carried  his  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  so  far  as  to  mention  a 
list  of  forty-etgbt  speeches  made  on  this 
subject.  The  learned  gentleman's  own 
speedi  made  the  forty-nmth ;  and  it  re- 
minded him  of  an  old  saying— <^  'Tis  the 
last  feather  breaks  the  horse's  back." 
The  noble  lord  adverting  to  the  charge 
brought  against  Mr.  Fox,  for  speaking  so 
often  on  a  subject  in  which  he  was  a  party, 
said,  that  every  honest  and  patriptic  man 
was  a  party.  The  gentlemen  on  the  op- 
posite side  considered  Mr,  Fox  as  t^  pow- 
ei^  adversary :  they  first  endeavoured  by 
every  means  to  keep  him  out  of  pariia- 
ment;  and  when,  by  the  interference  of 
the  electors  of  Kirkwall,  they  found  that 
was  impossible,  they  then  did^all  they 
could  to  keep  him  silent.  He  said  that 
tiiese  things  were  too  glaring  to  be  over- 
looked, am  he  trusted  they  would  meet 
with  the  contempt  which  they  merited. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  if  the  new  evidence 
was  true,  it  certainly  was  material ;  but 
he  much  doubted  its  authenticity ;  and  as 
the  scrutiny  was  now  near  commg  to  the 
parishes  that  were  so  ardently  wished  for, 
ae  thought  it  ought  to  proceed. 

lAr.Fox  said,  that  the  lateness  of  the 
lour  and  the  full  ahd  ample  manner  in 
which  hts  noble  fri^d  (lord  North)  had 
Ascosied  the  subject,  made  it  nec^nary 
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for  him  to  say  but  few  words.  How  any 
gentleman  could  disbelieve  the  evidence, 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  know;  orhow  any  per- 
son could  say  it  had  fallen  short  of  expec- 
tation, -was  strange ;  for  it  was  a  plain 
simple  fact  that  was  not  to  be  controvert- 
ed ;  and  as  to  the  circumstance  of  his  not 
being  present  when  the  proposal  was  made, 
it  was  well  known  that  both  sir  Cecil  and 
himself,  when  they  went  out  of  town,  left 
their  causes  in  the  hands  of  their  counsel ; 
and  Mr.  Morgan  certainly  gave  a  clear 
positive  answer,  when  he  said  he  was  not 
prepared.  Yet  it  was  to  be  laid  down 
that  it  could  not  be  possible  for  Mr.  Fox 
to  be  unprenared  on  tne  10th  of  June,  and 
read^  on  tne  lOdi  of  July ;  but  it  was 
possible  that  Mr.  Morgan  might  be  pre- 
pared on  the  lOth  of  June,  and  not  ready 
on  the  lOth  of  Juljr!  That  it  was  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  the  high  bailiff,  that  the  pro- 
posal was  refused,  was  plain,  for  he  de* 
clared  that  he  had  often  since  mentioned 
it  to  Mr.  Grojan.  But  it  surely  was  inm- 
gined  that  he  must  be  an  ideot,  or  such  an 
indecent  proposal  as  that  exlubited  bv  sir 
Cecil,  throuffh  the  hands  of  the  noble  lord 

{MuncasterJ  could  never  have  been  made, 
t  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  this— 
Let  the  higlv  bailiff  make  a  partial  investi- 
gation in  one  parish — strike  off  as  many 
votes  as  would  give  him  a  majority — make 
an  instant  return,  and  leave  Mr.  Fox  to 
petition  against  the  merits.  No;  whilst 
he  had  a  majority  on  the  poll,  he  never 
would  submit  to  such  an  indecent  and  un- 
constitutional measure ;  nor  could  he  by 
any  means  consider  that  House  as  a  fit 
party  to  make  a  compromise  on  a  business 
which,  agreeably  to  law,  ought  to  be  de- 
cided in  his  favour ;  for  it  was  a  funda- 
mental principle,  that  he  who  had  the  ma- 
jority on  the  poll  should  be  returned ;  and 
he  who,  on  mvestigation,  had  the  most 
legal  votes,  should  be  the  sittmg  member. 
He  had  observed,  by  the  questions  put 
from  the  opposite  side,  that  the  hj^H 
bailiff's  conduct  had  not  pleased  them ;  he 
was  rather  too  conscientious  for  them,  and 
not  willing  to  proceed  in  the  partial  mari- 
ner they  wished  for ;  it  was  plain  that  they 
had  given  him  some  broad  hints  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  manner  that  they  were  afraid  to 
avow,  and  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  be  seen 
in.  With  respect  to  the  finishing  the 
next  pariah  in  eight  days,  let  them  do  it 
as  they  wished,  and,  by  striking  oflT  a  num- 
ber, partially  make  a  return.  But  hardy 
and  desperate  as  they  were,  he  trusted 
they  haa  not  courage  sufficient  to  do  that* 
§ 
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Mr.  Fiizherbert  said,  that  Ia»t  year, 
when  he  gave  his  vote  for  the  scrutiny,  it 
was  OD  a  suppojsition  that  the  idle  tales 
wqre  true,  and  that  the  scrutiny  could 
soon  be  gone  through :  but  now  he  was 
convinced  the  business  was  not  to  be 
finished  under  several  years,  and  that  the 
scrutiny  was  inadequate  to  do  justice; 
therefore  an  end  ought  to  be  put  to  so 
shameful,  so  oppressive,  and  so  arbitc^ry 
a  measure.  With  respect  to  the  conse- 
quence of  the  high  bailiff,  it  was  a  mockery 
of  justice ;  and  the  minister  talking  of  a 
reform  in  the  representation,  whilst  such  a 
glaring  absurdity  as  this  was  suffered  to 
exist,  WAS  idle  in  the  extreme. 

Sir  }y,  DMen  thought  it  would  be  cruel 
to  order  the  high  bailiff  to  make  a  return 
until  his  conscience  was  satisfied,  if  it  was 
three  years  thence ;  and  sooner  tlian  the 
scrutiny  should  be  put  an  end  to,  he  would 
move  to  address  his  Majesty  to  suffer  it  to 
go  on,  and  pay  the  expense  on  both  sides, 
and  to  assure  him  that  the  House  would 
make  good  the  s|ime. 

The  House  divided : 
Tellers. 

Yeas     J  ^^'  ^^^^V  ' 
^^^^    I  Mr.  Sheridan 

vT^ C  Mr.  Eliot       -    -     -     -  7  lAc 

No'ss    {  Mr.  Robert  Smith.  .    -  j^** 

Majority  for  continuing  the  Scrutiny  9. 

March  3.  Lord  Muncaster  presented  a 
Petition  from  certain  electors  of  West- 
minster, setting  forth,  *<  That  at  the  last 
election  for  the  said  city,  many  hundred 
persons  polled  who  by  no  means  were  en- 
titled so  to  do ;  and  that,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  said  election,  which  had  continued 
forty  da^s,  ^  scrutiny  was  demanded  by  sir 
Cecil  Wray  and  certain  electors,  which 
scrutiny  was  granted  by  the  high  bailiff, 
who  has  been  since  ordered,  by  thi^  ho- 
nourable House,  to  proceed  in  the  same ; 
and  that  the  petitioners,  anxious  to  dis- 
cover and  expose  any  imposition  which 
may  have  tended  to  violate  the  right  of 
election,  and  apprehending  that  endeavours 
may  be  made  use  of  to  rescind  the  late 
order  of  the  House,  respecting  the  conti- 
nuance  of  the  scrutiny,  do  most  earnestly 
intreat  the  further  indulgence  of  the' 
House,  in  full  persuasion  that,  from  the 
farther  prosecution  of  the  inquiry,  they 
Hhall  be  able  to  procure  justice,  the  only 
motive  for  demanding  the  scrutiny,  and 
the  sole  object  of  the  petitioners  appli- 
cation." 


Proeeidings  rdating  to  the 
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The  Petition  having  been  ordered  to 
lie  upon  the  table, 

Mr.  Alderman  Saxobrid^e  rose  and  said, 
that  as  it  was  now  so  universally  a^reed^ 
that  a  mode  of  trial  so  vexatious,  litigious^ 
and  abominable,  as  the  Westminster  8cru<* 
tiny  did  not  exist,  he  flattered  himself  he 
should  not  have  occasion  to  take  up  much 
of  the  time  of  the  House,  or  provdce  any 
long  debate,  by  moving  to  put  an  end  to 
it.  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  he  said,  it  was  well 
known,  wished  to  oe  rid  of  it;  and  though 
the  pride  of  his  committee  mi^ht  have 
stimulated  them  to  sign  the  petition  that 
had  been  just  read,  yet  he  was  persuaded 
they  would  be  glad  to  have  so  good  an 
excuse  for  its  being  at  an  end,  as  the 
order  of  the  House  to  discontinue  it.  With 
regard  to  the  opinion  of  that  House,  there 
were  not  ten  men  in  it,  he  was  convinced, 
who  did  not  wish  it  was  over,  for  reasons 
which  he  would  not  inquire  into,  because 
he  wbhed  not  to  provoke  ill  hupiour,  or 
jULj  any  thing  that  had  the  smallest  ap- 
pearance of  invidiousness.  Mr.  Sawbridge 
stated  the  situation  of  the  scrutiny,  and 
said,  if  it  were  ordered  to  conclude  imroe* 
diately,  sir  Cecil  Wray  would  be  found  to 
have  gained  only  two  by  the  scrutiny,  al* 
though  Mr.  Fox  had  not  nearly  gone 
through  his  list  of  bad  votes  in  St.  Martin's. 
With  regard  to  the  400  bad  votes  in  the 
parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  it 
was  highly  improbable  that  half  of  them 
could  be  established,  and  Mr.  Fox  would 
undoubtedly  be  able  to  set  aside  a  great 
number  of  sir  Cecil  Wray's  voters.  He 
said  farther,  that  about  the  one-fourth  of 
the  scrutiny  was  gone  through,  and  it  had 
taken  nine  months  to  proceed  thus  far ; 
the  whole,  therefore,  would  not,  in  all 
likelihood,  be  completed  in  less  than  a 
year  and  a  half.  To  what  end,  then,  con- 
tinue so  tedious  and  so  fruitless  a  process  i 
He  concluded  wiCh  moving,  **  That  it  ap« 
pearing  to  this  House,  that  Thomas  Cot- 
bett,  esq.  high  bailiff'  for  the  city  of  West- 
minster, having  received  a  precept  from 
the  sheriff  of  Middlesex,  for  electmg  two 
citizens  to  serve  in  parliament  for  the  said 
city,  had  taken  and  finally  closed  the  poll 
on  the  17th  day  of  May  last,  being  the 
day  next  before  the  day  of  the  return  of 
the  said  writ,  he  be  now  directed  forthwith 
to  make  a  return  of  his  precept  of  mem* 
hers  chosen  in  pursuance  of  it'' 

Mr.  put  said,  he  rose  not  to  debate  the 

auestion ;  it  had  been  so  oflen  discussed 
lat  farther  argument  was  unnecessary. 
Had  any  new  ground  for  the  putting  an 
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eod  to  the  scrutiny  been  stated^  he  should 
have  given  it  its  proper  degree  of  weight ; 
but  as  the  worthy  alderman  had  no  autho- 
rity from  sir  Cecil  Wray  to  declare  that 
hetwas  tired  of  the  scrutiny^  and  as  the 
noble  lord  behind  him  had  received  due 
authority  to  present  a  petition  from  certain 
electors,  praying  that  the  scrutiny  might 
be  coDtinued»  be  should  sit  down  with 
moving,  <<  That  the  House  do  now  ad- 
joum."  ' 

The  Earl  of  Surrey  said,  he  would  state 
a  new  circumstance  which  he  hoped  would 
make  the  same  impression  on  the  right 
boo.  gentleman  that  it  had  made  on  his 
mind,  since  it  was  an  incontestible  proof 
how  nugatory  a  court  of  scrutiny  was. 
The  circumstance  was  this :  a  person  re- 
sident in  Westminster,  and  who  had  a 
right  to  vote,  had  voted  twice,  once  for 
Mr.  Fox  and  once  for  sir  Cecil  Wray. 
His  vote  was  consequently  attacked,  and 
thejesult  was,  his  good  vote  was  struck 
0^  and  his  bad  vote  suffered  to  stand. 
Ho  had  intended,  had  the  House  met  on 
Tuesday,  to  have  moved,  that  the  high 
bailiff  and  his  assessor  should  attend  at 
the  bar  to  prove  this  fact ;  he  wished  not, 
however,  that  the  House  should  take  it 
on  his  single  assertion,  but  was  willing,  if 
they  chose  it,  to  be  examined  in  his  place. 

Sir  W,  Doiben  said,  he  detested  acts  of 
tyranny  as  much  as  the  worthy  alderman, 
but  he  thought  the  fact  alleged  in  th^ 
petition,  that  sir  Cecil  Wray's  committee 
bad  discovered  that  400  persons  had  voted 
for  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St 
John,  who  had  no  existence  in  the  parish, 
ought  to  come  home  to  every  man  a  feel- 
ing, and  yiduce  him  to  vote  for  the  scru- 
tiny's going  to  that  parish. 

Mr.Pr^^  contended  for  the  continuance 
of  the  scrutiny,  and  said  a  scrutiny  was 
wlrat  every  member  of  tjiat  House  knew 
himself  to  be  liable  to  when  he  stood  an 
Section. 

The  question  being  put,  that  the  House 
do  DOW  adjourn,  the  House  divided : 
Tellers. 


Yeas 


{5 
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Noes 


[Lord  Muncaster  - 
[Mr.  Rose    -    -    - 

CLord  Maitland  -  -  ^\iao 
JMr.  Sheridan  -  -  -  -j^^-* 
Majority  against  Mr.  Pitt's  Motion  •  38 
The  main  question  was  put  and  carried 
without  a  division.  Mr.  Fox  then  moved, 
"  That  the  former  proceedings  respecting 
the  scrutiny  be  expunged  from  the  Jour- 
uds.'*    A  debate  ensuedy  during  which 
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strangers  were  excluded  from  the  gallery* 
Tlie  argument  was  on  the  impropriety  of 
making  the  mQijtion  without  previous  no- 
tice, and  at  so  late  an  hour.  It  i^as  agreed 
to  postpone  it  to  the  ninth  instant. 

March  4<.  The  high  bailiff  made  big 
return  of  lord  Hood  and  the  right  hon* 
Charles  James  Fox  ;  and  a  question  arose, 
what  the  House  should  do  with  it,  as  the 
return  was  not  stated  on  the  day  appointed 
by  the  writ.  The  question  was  put.  That 
the  deputy  clerk  of  the  crown  do  annex 
the  said  return  to  the  writ  for  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  and  agreed  to. 

March  9.  The  order  of  the  day  being 
read  for  resuming  the  adjourned  debate 
on  the  motion  made  upon  Thursday  last, 
*^  That  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
the  8th  Day  of  June,  in  the  last  session  of 
parliament,  in  relation  to  the  last  election 
for  the  city  of  Westminster,  be  expunged 
from  the  Joumalof  this  House," 

Mr.  Francis  said,  that  he  took  the  li- 
berty of  offering  himself  to  the  Speaker's 
notice  before  other  gentlemen  wnovvera 
more  in  the  habit  of  speaking  and  better 
entitled  to  be  heard,  for  a  reason  which  he 
hoped  would  give  him  a  claim  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  the'  House  for  a  few  minutes ; 
that  during  all  the  debates  which  had 
passed  in  the  last  and  present  session,  on 
the  question  of  the  Westminster  scrutiny, 
he  had  never  troubled  the  House  with  one 
word  upon  the  subject.  Yet  he  might 
venture  to  say,  that  no  man  had  given 
greater  attention  to  the  debates,  or  endea- 
voured more  carefully  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  circumstances  and  merits  of 
the  whole  transaction.  But,  whether  a 
proper  opportunity  had  not  offered,  or 
whether  all  the  topics  were  anticipated 
and  exhausted  by  abler  hands,  it  so  hap- 

Eened  that  this  was  the  first  moment  of 
is  attempting  to  offer  an  opinion  about 
the  Westminster  election,  any  other  way 
but  by  his  vote.  That  though  he  had  been 
silent,  he  was  not  insensible  of  the  injury 
done  by  the  thing,  or  of  the  consequences 
of  the  precedent  established  by  it.  He 
had  felt  for  the  injury  done  to  the  gentle^* 
men  who  ought  to  have  been  returned  in 
the  first  instance,  and  who  had  been  so 
long  dispossessed  of  their  seats.  He  had 
taken  part  with  the  city  of  Westminster, 
deprived  of  their  share  in  the  legislature, 
and  taxed,  heavily  taxed,  by  a  House  of 
Commons  in  which  they  were  not  repre- 
sented.    But  these  considerations  were 
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cither  personal  or  temporary,  and  there- 
fore appelired  to  him  of  little  weighty  in 
comparison  with  the  wo\^d  wh]<m  was 
given  to  the  rights  of  the  people  at  large, 
and  to  the  popular  part  of  the  constitution 
of  the  kingdom.  He  confessed,  too,  that 
there  appeared  to  him  in  this  bamness, 
something  more  injurious  and  more  affect- 
ing than  barely  the  injury  that  was  done. 
He  could  not  but  compare  the  stroke  that 
was  given  with  the  hand  from  which  it 
came.  That  the  resentment,  excited  by 
an  injury,  bad  a  natural  and  necessary 
relation  to  the  power  or  to  the  person  who 
did  it.  If  he  were  a  declared  enemy,  we 
were  not  disappointed  at  any  instances  of 
bis  enmity.  We  expected  nothing  but 
.hostility  ttom  him,  and  it  was  our  own 
fault  if  he  took  us  by  surprise.  We  ou^ht 
to  be  constantly  upon  our  guard  agamst 
hhn.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  were  a' 
professed  friend,  a  loudly-professing  friend; 
if,  for  example,  the  very  hand,  in  which 
we  were  told  that  the  people  themselves 
have  placed  the  sword,  was  lifted  against 
them ;  if  the  power  employed  for  their  de- 
struction was  derived  from  their  confi- 
dence, the  common  feelings  of  enmity 
would  then  be  exasperated  by  the  deep- 
est and  bitterest  sensations  of  resentment. 
Widi  this  sense  he  believed  that  the 
whole  business  of  the  Westminster  scrutiny 
had  been  received  and. felt  bvthe  nation 
at  large.  That  the  House  had  at  last  seen 
the  error  into  which  they  had  been  led, 
and  greatly  to  their  honour  had  already 
taken  one  important  step  towards  repair- 
ins  the  mischief  that  had  been  done.  In 
this  state  of  the  business,  he  took  part 
with  particular  pleasure,  because  the  ques- 
tion now  had  nothing  personal  in  it.  The 
right  and  interest  of  lord  Hood  and  Mr. 
Fox  were  already  completely  provided  for. 
The  question  now  Was  purely  public  and 
national,  and  every  individual  in  the  king- 
dom had  just  as  great  an  interest  in  it  as 
the  electors  or  representatives  of  West- 
minster. That  it  rested  with  those  gen- 
demon  who  had  voted  against  the  sciiitiny, 
or  for  putting  a  stop  to  it,  or  who,  by  their 
absence,  had  shewn  their  disapprobation  of 
those  measures,  and  unwillingness  to  sup- 
port them,  to  determine  wiui  themselves 
idiether  a  proceeding  which  they  had  pro- 
Bounced  to  be  injurious  as  a  fact,  was  not 
equally  dangerous  as  a  precedent;  whe- 
ther, after  cutting  away  the  branch,  they 
would  leave  the  root  out  of  which  it  grew; 
whether  they  would  suffer  a  pvwer  to 
^uat,  the  exercise  and  applicatioa  of  which 


they  had  solemnly  condemned ;  in  shorty 
whether,  when  they  had  don^  justice  to 
the  parties  immediately  concerned,  they 
would  sufer  the  doctrine  to  survive  thia 
instance,  and  to  be  again  applied  as  itfkad 
been,  either  to  the  purposes  of  personal 
oppressimi,  or  to  shake  the  fundamentid 
principles  of  that  relation  in  which  the 
constituent  and  representative  powers  of 
the  people  stand  to  each  other  ?  Such  a 
question  need  only  be  stated  to  be  an« 
swered,  and  to  insure  its  own  decision. 
But  gentlemen  would  be  told  that,  if  they 
would  act  consistentlv,  they  must  at  least 
support  the  legality  of  what  they  had  done ; 
and  that  they  would  disgrace  themselves 
if  they  admitted,  that  their  first  resolution, 
however  mischievous  in  effect,  was  ori« 
ginally  contrary  to  law.  But  the  disgrace 
of  commitinff  an  error  was  not  to  be  com* 
pared  with  that  of  persisting  in  it.  Many 
gentlemen  had  shewn  by  their  conduct 
3iat  they  thought  so.  But  in  truth*  ^e 
question  of  legality  was  decided.  The 
vote  which  put  an  end  to  the  scrutiny  did 
virtually  declare,  that  the  scrutiny  was 
not  legal ;  for  if  it  were  legal,  and  if  the 
high  bailiff^'s  court  were  a  competent  court, 
exercising  a  lawful  jurisdiction,  it  would 
have  been  a  most  exorbitant  act  of  power 
for  that  House  to  have  interposed  pendente 
Ute,  to  have  stopt  the  trial,  and  prevented 
a  regular  decision  of  it  If  the  scrutiny 
was  legal,  sir  Cecil  Wray's  claim  to  Uie 
judgment  of  the  court  on  the  merits  of  his 
cause,  was  a  claim  of  right,  of  which  no- 
thing but  violence  could  deprive  him.  Was 
there  any  other  court  of  justice  in  the  king- 
dom whose  proceedings  between  party  and 
party  could  be  stopt  by  a  vote  of  tne  House 
of  Commons?  That  vote  at  once  pro* 
nounced  upon  the  incompetency  of  ^  the 
court,  and  the  illegality  of  the  proceed- 
ings. The  House,  by  its  own  act,  had 
established  the  premises  on  which  the  mo* 
tion  was  founded,  and  could  not,  without 
inconsistency,  or  something  worse  thao 
inconsistency,  refuse  their  assent  to  the 
conclusion.  The.  present  motion  called 
upon  their  honour,  upon  their  justice,  and 
upon  theu*  consistency,  to  determine,  that 
a  proceeding  which  they  had  pronounced, 
to  be  a  violation  of  right  in  the  persons  of 
lord  Hood  and  Mr.  Fox,  and  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  electors  of  Westminster,  should 
never  be  attempted  hereafter  against  any 
other  city,  or  any  other  indivklual.  In 
the  course  of  this  night  the  House  would 
hear  abundance  of  legal  and  technical  ar^ 
gumenty  more  likely  to  perj^ex  than  to 
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oilighten  their  miDds ;  he,  therefore,  hum- 
bly reoommended  to  those  gentlemeDy 
wooy  like  himself,  were  not  learned,  to 
tsk  their  own  understanding  what  was 
reasonable,  to  ask  their  own  conscience 
what  was  just,  and  leave  it  to  the  learned 
profession  to  prove,  if  they  could,  that 
that  which  was  neither  just  nor  reasonable, 
n^t,  nevertheless,  be  perfectly  legaL 
For  his  part,  he  considered  the  first  pro- 
ceeding of  the  House  as  not  only  involving, 
an  unjust  decision,  and  therefore  to  be  re- 
versed, as  not  only  laying  the  foundation 
of  dangerous  principles,  and  therefore  te 
be  removed;  but  as  nxing  an  imputation  on 
theju6ticeaiidhonour#f  the  House,  which 
th^efore  ought  to  be  utterly  done  away, 
and  no  traces  of  it  lefl :  that  the  record 
m  which  it  stood,  would  otherwise  be  a 
nerpetoal  reproach  to  the  mtegrity  of  the 
House,  and  degrade  their  character  in  the 
opinion  of  posterity. 

Mr.  Bastard  agreed,  that  die  cotistitu- 
tion  had  been  wounded  by  the  resolutions 
which  maintained  the  legtmty  of  a  scrutiny 
after  the  return  of  the  writ.  To  heal  the 
wound  that  had  been  given,  there  appeared 
to  him  to  be  but  two  wajrs ;  one  was  by 
expunging  the  resolutions  directing  the 
high  bailiff  to  oarrv  on  the  scrutiny ;  the 
other,  by  passing  a  law  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  scrutinies  in  future  af^er  the  re- 
tum-d^  of  the  writ.  If  he  should  hear 
firom  any  of  the  confidential  friends  of  go- 
vemm^it,  that  they  had  it  in  contempla- 
tion to  bring  in  a  bill  for  that  purpose,  he 
should  hear  the  intelligence  with  a  great 
deal  of  satisCeiction.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  it  became  him  to  do  what  depended 
vpoo  him,  to  vote  for  the  expunging  of 
the  resolutions.  Thev  were  a  monument 
of  the  folly  of  the  House,  and  could  not 
be  too  soon  removed. 

The  Attorney  General  rose  to  defend 
administration  and  himself,  for  the  pact 
they  had  taken  in  passing  those  resolu- 
doB^  from  which  gentlemen  seemed  to 
a^rehend  so  much  danger.  Upon  the 
l^aiity  of  the  scrutiny  he  had  already 
^ve&  his  opinion ;  he  was  ready  to  repeat 
It,  and  to  Stake  upon  it,  his  professional 
teputatido.  He  maintained,  then,  that 
though  in  general  a  return  of  members 
oa^  to  be  made  on  or  before  the  day  on 
which  the  writ  was  returnable,  yet  circum- 
stances might  possibly  arise  wmch  would 
warrant  a  departure  from  this  rule,  and 
justify  the  carrying  on  of  a  sorutiny,  even 
after  the  meeting  of  a  new  parliament. 
Tlia  pnipositioKi  maintained  by  tae^enemies 


of  the  scrutiny  was  too  general,  for  it  went 
the  length  of  declaring,  that  in  no  possible 
case  could  an  election  be  carried  on  after 
the  meeting  of  a  new  parliament.  In  hia 
opinion,  cases  might  arise  in  which  Uie 
returning  officer  would  be  fuUy  justified 
in  continuing  his  poll  after  the  return-day 
of  the  writ  should  have  elapsed.  He.  sup* 
posed,  for  instance,  that  the  sherifFof  York- 
shire having  proceeded  to  take  a  poll,  and 
by  manoeuvres  of  the  candidates  it  should 
have  been  protracted,  that  not  a  fifth  of  the 
freeholders  should  have  polled  before  the 
day  on  which  his  writ  was  returnable ;  in 
such  a  case,  he  asked,  if  the  sheriff  was 
to  return  those  who-  had  a  majority  on 
such  a  poll,  whether  they  could  be  really 
called  the  representatives  of  the  freeholdert 
of  that  large  county  ?  He  contended,  that 
the  sheriff  would  more  strictly  obey  the 
spirit  of  the  writ  by  proceeding  with  his 
poll  than  by  returning  persons  who  could 
not  be  called  the  representatives  of  a  peo- 
ple, four-fifths  of  the  freeholders  of  which 
might  not  have  had  an  opportunity  to  give 
their  su&agesv 

The  diTOrences  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  House  seemed  to  consist  in  the 
latitude  given  to  the  positions  by  both. 
He  would  not  admit  the  very  general  pro- 
position, that  no  possible  case  could  occur 
m  which  a  scrutiny,  carried  on  after  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  might  be  justifi- 
able ;  and  he  contended  only  for  a  very 
narrow  proposition,  that  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility that  such  a  case  might  occur.  Her 
did  not  expect,  that  on  this  day  it  would 
be  thought  necessary  for  him  to  defend 
the  legality  of  a  measure  which  bad 
already  undergone  so  very  solemn  an 
investigation;  and  which  was  sanctified 
by  so  great  a  majority  as. 233  to  136* 
He  maintained,  that  if  any  part  of  the 
proceedings  was  to  be  expunged,  the 
whole  of  them  ought  to  be  erased  from 
the  Journals;  consequently  the  question 
must  be,  that  those  who  had  composed 
the  vast  majority  were  called  upon  to  con- 
fess themselves  to  have  been  either  suffi- 
ciently corrupt  to  vote  for  a  measure  which 
they  knew  to  be  illegal,  or  so  foolish  as 
not  to  have  known  whether  they  were 
right  or  wrong.  The  motion  then  under 
consideration,  had,  therefore,  for  object, 
to  make  those  gentlemen  confess  thar 
ignorance  or  corruption,  and  to  make  the 
amende  honorable  for  their  past  condnct^ 
he  might  suppose,  therefore,  that  if  th^ 
concurred  in  the  motion,  they  would  all 
appear  next  week  in  white  sheets  in  West^ 
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minster- abbey,  to  do  penance  for  what 
they  had  done.  He  was  aware  that  it 
would  be  unpleasant  to  the  House  to  hear 
law  arguments  in  support  of  the  scrutiny, 
andconsequenUy  of  those  resolutions  which 
it  was  the  object  of  the  gentlemen  on'  the 
other  side  to  liave  expunged :  but  still  he 
thought  it  his  duty,  however  unpleasant 
♦  the  task,  to  urge  9ome  arguments  which 
brought  conviction  to  his  own  mind  on 
the  subject.  Several  arguments,  had  been 
drawn,  from  janalogy,  to  support  and  to 
condemn  the  scrutiny ;  for  his  part,  he 
was  satisfied  that  those  which  were  to 
support  it  were  the  stronger.  In  the 
court  below,  different  opinions  might  pre- 
irail  with  respect  to  certain  crcumstances 
relative  to  writs ;  he  was  ready  to  admit, 
that  a  sheriff,  impowered  by  a  writ  to  ar- 
rest a  man  for  debt,  had  no  authority  to 
make  the  arrest  on  any  day  after  his  writ 
was  returnable ;  but  this  case  if  as  very 
different  from  that  in  which  a  sheriff  should 
have  actually  begun  to  obey  his  writ,  with- 
out having  had  time  to  complete  the  exi- 
gence of  it ;  thus,  for  instance,  if  a  she- 
riff should,  ynder  the  authority  of  a  writ, 
sieze  the  goods  of  A.  B.,  and  he  should 
afterwards  be  informed  that  they  were  not 
the  property  of  A.  B.  but  of  some  tliird 
person,  he  would  be  justified  in  issuing  a 
writ  de  proprietate  probanda^  even  at  the 
very'  eve  of  the  day  when  bis  own  writ 
was  returnable ;  so  that  he  must  make  a 
return  before  proof  could  be  made  to  whom 
the  property  really  belonged ;  yet,  upon 
returning  this  special  circumstance  to  the 
court,  that  he  was  actually  employed  in 
the  execution  of  his  writ,  the  court  would 
enlarge  the  term,  and  give  him  time  to  pro- 
ceed in  his  inquiry  to  whom  the  property 
really  belonged. '  This  was  an  analogous 
case  to  that  of  the  high  bailifl^  who  finding  it 
difficult  for  him  to  determine  who  had  Che 
legal  majority  of  votes  at  the  Westminster 
election,  had  reported  the  special  circum« 
stances  of  the  case ;  and  the  House  did 
what  the  courts  below  did  every  day,  it 
gave  him  leave  to  proceed  in  the  measure 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  necessary  to 
determine  who  were  the  legal  representa- 
tives for  Westminster. 

From  analogy,  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  went  to  acts  of  parliament ; 
but,  in  his  opinion,  with  no  better  success. 
The  Act  of  Henry  6,  indeed,  gave  an  ac- 
tion against  a  returning  officer,  who  should 
neglect  to  make  his  return  in  due  time ; 
and  enacted,  that  the  action  should  be 
brought  in  the  space  of  three  months 


from  the  meeting  of  parliament  But  a 
moment's  reflection  would  shew  that  the 
case  of  Westminster  was  not  within  that 
statute ;  for  there  the  question  was,  not 
of  a  returning  officer  who,  during  a  scru- 
tiny, held  over  the  return,  but  who,  after 
the  election  was  concluded,  neglected  to 
make  his  return.  It  was  clear  that  the 
legislature,  by  not  having  made  at  that 
time  any  regulation  relative  to  a  scrutiny, 
had  not  an  idea  that  it  was  possible  means 
could  be  contrived  for  protracting  a  poll 
to  tlie  very  day  of  a  return,  or  a  scrutiny 
to  anv  length  that  might  be  thought  ad- 
visable by  a  candidate.  When  the  6th 
Hen.  6  was  passed,#there  was  no  poll  at 
all;  at  least  there  was  no  written  poll. 
[Here  Mr,  Ellis  shook  his  head,  as  if 
disapproving  of  the  assertion.]  Mr.  At- 
torney, observing  this,  said,  the  right  hon. 
member  seemed  as  if  he  would  be  thought 
to  have  lived  at  the  time  spoken  of,  he 
appeared  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with 
what  was,  or  rather,  what  was  not,  the 
practice  at  the  time  alluded  to.  He 
then  pursued  his  former  observation.  In 
those  early  days,  he  said,  when  the  right 
of  voting  was  confined  to  persons  pos- 
sessed of  freeholds  of  the  value  of  40«.  a 
year,  an  elector  was  as  well  known  in  a 
county  as  a  member  of  parliament  at  the 
present  day ;  and  consequently  there  was 
no  occasion  for  a  scrutiny  when  each 
man's  right  of  voting  was  well  known  to 
the  rest  of  the  freeholders  assembled  in 
the  county  court.  In  those  times  the 
sheriff  was  obliged  to  proceed  to  an  elec- 
tion in  the  first  county  court  held  after 
the  receipt  of  the  writ;  so  that  it  fre* 
quently  happened  that  the  writ  having^ 
been  received  only  a  few  days  before,  the 
freeholders  tnet  in  the  sheriff's  court 
without  knowing  beforehand  that  there 
was  to  be  an  election  of  knights  to  repre- 
sent them  in  parliament,  consequently 
there  was  no  room  for  a  canvass ;  and  as 
the  right  of  each  freeholder  to  give  a  vote 
was  known  to  every  other  in  the.  county 
court,  there  was  no  occasion  for  a  scrutiny ; 
the  business  of  the  election  was  therefore 
soon  over.  Some  names  were  proposed, 
and  the  sense  of  the  meetings  was  taken 
upon  the  nominations ;  the  reckoning  of 
heads  on  the  occasion  was  the  origin  of  a 

Coll.  In  after-times,  the  right  of  voting 
ecoming  less  known,  it  was  necessary  to 
take  the  poll  in  writing,  and  thence  a 
scrutiny  naturallv  sprung.  But  no  neces* 
sity  appeared  that  a  return  should  be 
made  m  all  cases  on  or  before  the  return*^ 
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day  of  the  writ ;  for  this  return  had  heen 
ordered  by  the  Act  of  Heniy  6,  seemingly 
fiir  the  sole  purpose  of  making  sheriflb  re- 
torn  their  writs  as  soon  as  they  were  exe- 
cuted ;  a  thing  in  which,  it  would  seem 
from  the  statute,  they  were  not  very  neg- 
l^ent  in  domg  before  the  passing  of  that 
law.  Bat  if  gentlemen  would  contend 
that  the  return  ought  to  be  made  immedi- 
ately afler  the  writ  was  obeyed,  they  would 
find  a  difficulty  not  easily  to  be  removed, 
in  the  case  of  an  election  begun  during 
the  sitting  of  a  parliament;  n>r  though, 
by  a  more  modem  statute,  a  return  in 
such  case  must  be  made  within  14  days 
^tfter  the  election,  yet  the  meaning  of  the 
word  election  might  not  be  so  easily  as- 
certained :  most  people  were  agreed  that 
a  scrutiny  was  a  continuation  of  the  poll, 
which  was  the  election ;  therefore,  if  the 
scrutiny  was  part  of  the  election,  the  re- 
turn nasd  not  be  made  till  the  conclusion 
of  the  scrutiny ;  and  if  all  candidates  were 
as  in^nious  as  some  had  been  of  late,  the 
election  might  be  made  to  last  as  long  as 
the  parliament. 

An  hon.  member  had  said  something  of 
the  pro]>riety  of  a  law  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  had  happened  with  respect  to 
the  late  election  for  Westminster :  he  con- 
curred with  him  most  heartily  on  that 
head ;  for,  however  unnecessary  he  might 
fbnnerly  have  deemed  a  new  law,  where 
the  old  was  sufficiently  explicit,  he  was 
now  of  a  contrary  opmion,  having  seen 
the  various  manoeuvres  that  had  been  used 
te  protract  both  the  poll  tod  the  scrutjny : 
he  himself  had  for  some  time  past  enter- 
tained presages  that  the  House  would  be 
i4>liged  to  put  an  end  to  the  scrutiny, 
however  le^ly  instituted.  He  had  seen 
that  a  candidate  had  been  dextrous  enough 
to  protract  the  poll  to  the  very  last  day 
before  the  return,  so  as  to  make  it  neces- 
sary that  a  scrutiny  should  be  carried  on 
after  the  meeting  of  parliament ;  and  he 
was  then  no  less  dextrous  in  defeating  tie 
scrutiny  by  similar  manoeuvres ;  so  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  he  had  ai^ed  thus  with 
himself:  '^  I  will  take  care,  in  the  first 
place,  that  a  scrutiny  shall  be  necessary ; 
and  in  the  next,  that  it  shall  not  be  car- 
ried on ;  for  I  will  throw  such  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  it,  that  1  will  make  the 
House  heartily  sick  of  it.*'  The  conse- 
ouence  of  this  was,  that  the  House  was 
driven  to  this  alternative ;  either  to  carry 
on  the  scrutiny*  with  all  its  delays,  and 
keep  Westminster  unrepresented,  perhaps 
dunng  the  whole  parliament,  or  else  ad- 
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mit  a  person  to  sit  for  that  city  who,  there 
was  reason  to  think,  was  not  its  legal  re- 
presentative :  *  ex  duobus  malis  minus  eli- 
*  gendum  :*  of  these  two  evils  the  latter 
was  the  less,  and  the  House  had  adopted 
it.  But  it  would  be  a  hard  conclusion  in- 
deed, if,  from  this  circumstance,  this  flexi- 
bility of  the  House,  it  should  be  inferred, 
that  because  it  had  embraced  a  less  evil, 
by  putting  an  end  to  the  scrutiny,  it  fol- 
lowed that  the  scrutiny  had  been  illegal 
from  thebegmning.  This  was  an  inference 
that  he,  for  one,  would  never  countenance ; 
^d  therefore  he  was  determined  to  give 
the  most  direct  ngative  to  the  motion 
for  expunging  the  resolutions  from  the 
Journals. 

Mu  Welbare  Ellis  said,  he  felt  himself 
called  on  by  several  hints  which  fell  from 
the  learned  gentleman,  and  he  was  happy 
in  having  an  opportunity  to  answer  such 
parts  as  be  could  remember;  but  the 
learned  gentleman  had  been  so  exceed- 
ingly long,  and  entered  so  much  into  the 
history  and  acts  of  parliament,  that  the 
House  must  forgive  him  if  he  did  not  en* 
tirely  recollect  the  whole.  In  the  first 
place,  he  by  no  means  considered  the 
House  guilty  of  any  wilful  intention  to 
subvert  the  constitution,  when  they  agreed 
to  the  Resolutions  on  the  8th  of  June  last ; 
but  that  they  were  bewildered  and  lost  in 
the  multiplicity  of  law  arguments  (if  ar- 
guments they  might  be  called)  which 
were  used  on  that  day  on  the  analogy  of 
writs  in  other  cases;  and  the  particular 
care  thai  was  taken  to  confound  the  dif- 
ference between  a  writ  issuing  for  a  new 
parliament,  and  a  writ  issuing  to  fill  up  a 
vacancy.  In  the  first  case,  Uie  very  words 
of  the  writ  mentioned  that  a  parliament  was 
to  be  called  *  for  the  welfare  of  the  state ;' 
of  course  a  returning  officer  was  bound  to 
make  his  return,  that  the  parliament  or- 
dered to  meet  by  the  King  s  writ  to  cdh- 
sult  for  the  welfare  of  the  state,  might  be 
ready  at  the  time  specified.  But,  in  the 
second  instance,  where,  a  writ  was  issued 
to  fill  up  a  vacancy,  it  was  done  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  make  that  parlia- 
ment, already  chosen,  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible: and  he  desired  the  House  to  recol- 
lect, that  if  the  custom  was  allowed,  of 
permitting  conscientious  returning  officers 
to  withhold  their  returns  in  one  instance, 
it  might,  on  a  new  parliament  being  called, 
be  done  in  many,  and  the  grievance  then 
would  be  serious  indeed.  In  that  case  it 
might  happen  on  the  commencement  of  a 
parliament,  that^hen  the  King  commanded 
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the  attendance  of  the  Commons  to  open 
the  session,  there  might  be  no  Commons, 
and  the  parh'ament  coold  not  be  holden. 
Now,  one  material  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land  was  precedent,  and  it  was  a  miserable 
thing  for  the  opposite  side  of  the  House, 
that  they  had  not  a  single  precedent  to 
bear  them  out,  wherein  a  returning  officer 
at  a  general  election,  had  ever  dared,  or 
was  sufiered  to  withhold  his  return.  With 
respect  to  the  observation  made  by  the 
learned  gentleman,  of  the  law  of  Henry  6, 
and  that  possibly  he  might  have  lived  at 
the  time,  he  allowed  that  he  was  extremely 
old,  butt  not  quite  old  enough  for  that: 
however,'  the  pains  taken  by  the  learned 
gentleman  to  lay  down  that  law,  made  it 
equally  probable  that  he  had  lived  in  that 
time^  and  in  that  part  wherein  he  stated, 
that  no  written  polls  were  then  taken,  he 
perfectly  agreed  with  him,  and  that  a 
forty- shilling  freeholder  then  was  as  much 
known  in  his  own  county  as  a  member  of 
that  House  was  within  the  walls ;  but  the 
Analogy  did  not  perfectly  hold  good,  for  in 
those  times  the  House  had  no  power  to  fill 
up  vacancies ;  and  although  he  might  agree 
with  him  that  a  scrutiny  was  a  continuance 
of  the  original  poll,  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
that  scrutiny  must  be  begun  and  finished 
before  the  exigency  of  the  writ  expired.  As 
to  the  remark  made  by  the  learned  gentle- 
man, that  he  at  first  foresaw  how  the  scru- 
tiny would  end,  he  assured  .him,  that  he 
saw  it  in  the  same  light,  and  he  believed 
that  every  Other  person  in  the  House  did 
the  same;  but  he  little  expected  that 
the  excuse  for  canying  on  the  destruc- 
tive  measure  would  have  been  said  to 
grow  out  of  the  common  law  of  the  land. 
He  confessed  himself  a  strong  friend  to 
our  ancient  laws;  and  one  excellence 
there  appeared  in  them,  that  the  mo- 
ment we  attempted  to  wander  from  them, 
that  very  instant  we  found  ourselves  greatly 
embarrassed.  He  appealed  to  the  feelings 
of  every  person  in  the  House  who  repre- 
sented a  populous  county,  city,  or  town, 
and  stated  to  them  the  extreme  danger 
they  would  be  in  at  a  general  election,'  if 
this  doctrine  was  allowed,  if  they  were 
hostile  to  the  minister;  and  he  desired 
them  to  consider  that  the  House  having 
already  put  an  end  to  the  scrutiny,  was  a 
strong  proof  that  they  saw  their  original 
proceedings  had  been  wrong.  He  urged 
them  tl^erefore  to  the  wisdom  And  neces- 
sity of  expunging  the  proceedings  from 
the  Journals,  that  the  dangerous  prece- 
dent might  not  be  establijhed.    It  might 


be  deemed,  he  said,  a  magaane  of  nu8« 
chief. 

Mr.  Pounds  said,  he  was  happy  the  de- 
biate  had  been  adjourned,  as  it  gave  time 
for  persons'  tempers  to  cool ;  and  now  he 
did  not  hear  any  personal  invective  against 
his  right  hon.  nriend,  which,  in  a  former 
debate,  was  so  disgraceful  to  those  who 
made  it;  for  if  invective  was  necessary  to 
be  urged,  why  was  it  not  equally  bestowed 
on  the  other  candidates  as  well  as  Mr. 
Fox  ?  However,  now  the  question  was  free 
from  party,  and  materially  concerned 
every  person  in  the  House;  it  was  the 
cause  of  the  electors  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
one  good  would  result  from  the  rescinding 
of  the  resolutions ;  it  would  leave  the  law 
as  it  stood  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  he 
was  well  content  with  it  in  its  original  form, 
without  any  comment;  therefore  if  this 
alteration,  if  this  comment  on  the  text  was 
to  be  considered  as  the  first  fruits  of  the 
plan  of  reformation,  he  had  much  rather 
see  the  original  tree.  The  injury  had  been 
done  by  the  House,  and  he  trusted  the 
vote  of  to-night  would  do  justice  to  the 
electors  of  Great  Britain,  by  expunging 
from  the  Journals  so  pernicious  a  vote.  He 
mentioned  the  strong  expression  of  a  noble 
lord  on  a  former  day,  who  had  said,  if  the 
House  rescinded  the  Resolutions,  they 
would  sign  their  death-warrant  as  a  House 
of  Parliament.  By  that,  he  supposed,  was 
meant  a  menace  of  another  dissolution. 
Be  it  so.  He  took  notice  of  the  law  argn- 
ments  of  the  learned  gentleman  who  spoke 
last,  and  those  formerly  urged  by  a  learned 
eentleman,  to  whose  authority  he  had  re- 
ferred the  House.  The  last  learned  gen- 
tleman, he  said,  appeared  as  if  he  felt  him- 
self to  be  the  keeper  of  the  consciences  of 
the  majorities  of  that  House.  Mr.  Powys 
mentioned  the  suggestion  of  a  biH,  but 
gave  the  preference  to  the  present  motion. 
He  said,  they  knew  not  that  the  other 
branches  of  the  legislature  would  consent 
to  pass  such  a  bill.  The  object  was  thehr 
own  rights,  and  the  rights  of  the  electors, 
of  both  of  which  they  were  constitutionally 
the  ^ardians.  Let  them  act,  therefore, 
for  themselves  firmly  and  wisely,  and  ex- 
ercise the  power  in  their  hands,  rather 
than  rely  on  others,  who  might  not  be 
disposed  to  act  for  them. 

Mr.  Anstruther  said,  there  was  so  much 
questionable  argument  in  the  mode  of  de- 
fence set  up  by  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  that  he  owned  himself  anxious  to 
give  some  reasons  to  the  House  for  the 
vote  he  was  about  to  give.    The  poioi 
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waf>  in  his  opinicHi,  a  point  of  pure  law: 
several  learned  gentleman  bad  already 
seated  their  conceptions  of  t|;ie  law  laid 
down  on  the  subject.  His  judgment, 
such  as  it  was,  be  would  therefore  deliver, 
with  all  possible  deference  to  those  of  tlie 
profession,  who  either  had  or  would  again 
di£fer  with  him  on  it.  •  There  appeared  to 
him  not  much  intricacy  in  the  matter 
Impart  from  what  the  subject  had  been 
connected  with,  from  the  party  views 
whidi  had  mixed  themselves  with  its  dis- 
cussion, and  from  .the  personal  sarcasms 
which  had  disgraced  the  debate.  He  was 
bold  enough  to  assert,  in  the  face  of  all 
the  greatest  authorities  which  he  saw  in 
the  House,  that  nothing  unfavourable  to 
tiiis  new  doctrine  of  a  Gicrutiny,  carried  on 
and  extended  as  that  of  Westminster  had 
been,  could  be  pointed  out  either  in  the 
statute  book  or  in  the  common  law  of  the 
realm.  It  was  in  vain  for  him  to  search 
after  acts  of  parliament,  or  precedents 
from  the  Journals  of  the  House,  in  order 
to  guard  against  a  false  construction  o^ 
the  former,  or  the  latter,  for  in  fact  there 
were  none.  And  were  it  possible  for  him 
to  suppose  the  House  capable  of  resisting 
the  present  motion,  that  which  would  re- 
main in  their  books  would  dj^cend  to 
posterity,  and  record  the  injustice  by 
which  the  resolution  was  established.  He 
then  stated  what  the  law  in  ail  such  cases 
was,  and  how  in  applicable  it  had  uniformly 
been  to  all  the  proceedings  which  had  dis- 
dngtiished  the  scrutiny  and  its  abettors. 
The  custom  was  well  known.  All  returns 
were  to  be  made  by  an  indenture  between 
the  dieriff  and  the  mayor ;  and  the  writ 
which  authenticated  that  return  limited  it 
to  a  npecific  time.  This  was  the  common 
bw  or  the  land  respecting  elections,  and 
the  duty  of  those  entrusted  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  King's  mandate  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  desu^,  therefore,  to  be  in- 
formed how  such  a  law  could  apply,  either 
fat  defending  the  legality  of  the  scrutiny, 
or  vindicating  the  resolution  of  the  House, 
v^iich  stamped  such  a  proceeding  with  a 
semblance  of  authority.  It  was  not,  as  it 
pressed  upon  his  mind,  within  the  reach 
of  human  ingenuity  to  reconcile  the  theory 
of  law  with  the  practice  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  so  far  as  it  was  interested  in 
Uie  present  business;  and  what  chiefly 
confirmed  him  in  this  opinion  was,  not 
only  the  incompetency  of  the  court,  which 
'm  been  created  on  purpose  to  assert  this 
ttml  measure,  in  opposition  to  the  rights 
«aM  fedings  of  freemen;  but  the  incompe* 
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tency  of  the  law  itself  to  the  purpose,  for 
which  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  stretch 
or  extend  it.  The  case,  in  fact,  involved 
so  many  strange  circumstances,  pointed  to 
such  an  absurd  and  impracticable  object, 
and  was  so  little  calculated  to  answer  any 
desirable  end,  that  our  laws  had  made  na 
sort  of  provision  whatever  for  such  an 
exigence  as  it  held  out.  They  never  sup- 
posed the  case  possible.  To  give  it  va- 
lidity or  importance,  new  laws  must  be 
made,  old  precedents  abolished,  and  the 
whole  mode  of  accomplishing  the  business 
of  elections  not  merely  revised,  but  lite- 
rally  altered  into  quite  another  form.  But 
the  whole  complexion  of  this  business  af- 
forded, to.  his  mind,  an  argument,  which 
carried  conviction  along  with  it.  He  de- 
sired but  to  refer  to  the  files  of  the  House, 
on  which  the  returns  were  placed,  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  greatest  irregularity  had 
taken  place,  and  marked  every  step  which 
had  been  taken  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
solutions which  he  wished  rescinded.  Was 
there  anv  other  case,  he  asked,  in  which 
its  parallel  could  be  produced  ?  He  knew 
there  was  none ;  and  it  would  mark  the 
conduct  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  while  it  remained  to  be 
occasionally  canvassed.  But  whence  this 
impropriety  ?  Why  was  it  so  singular  ? 
Why  in  all  our  parliamentary  records  was 
it  the  only  instance  ?  He  knew  no  other 
reason  but  that  the  plain  good  old  path 
was  a  beaten  one,  and  therefore  in  all  re- 
spects perfectly  obvious,  straight,  and 
safe.  It  strongly  corroborated  this  rea- 
soning* that  in  the  single  case  in  Which 
the  practice  of  bur  ancestors  had  been 
departed  from,  nothing  but  error,  irregu- 
larity, and  perplexity  ensued.  Our  fore- 
fathers set  us  no  example  of  this  in- 
formality ;  and  it  would  ill  become  us  to 
mislead  our  posterity  by  a  mode  of  act- 
ing, for  which  we  had  no  precedent  either 
in  the  present  or  former  times.  He  hoped 
gentlemen  would  give  some  attention  to 
this  reasoning.  He  thought  it  perfectly 
in  point,  and  he  had  a  right  to  urge  it 
with  all  the  earnestness  in  his  power.  He 
did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
argument,  that,  because  once  wrong,  it 
was  a  duty  to  continue  wrong  always; 
this  put  an  effectual  end  to  all  reforma- 
tion. He  was  sure,  in  appealing  to  the 
feelings  of  gentlemen,  he  should  be  un- 
derstood, when  he  said,  that  no  man  of 
true  honour  would  persist  in  defending 
any  thing  which  he  nad  reason  to  think 
had  been  adopted  precipitately!  gr  with^ 
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out  due  consideration ;  and  where  were 
persons  of  this  distinction  to  be  found  or 
expected  but  in  that  House  I  He  begged 
of  them  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the 
House,  the  respectability  which  had  al- 
ways attended  their  proceedings ;  the 
right  not  of  any  individual,  but  afi  indivi- 
duals; not  of  the  city  of  Westminster, 
but'  of  all  the  cities  in  the  kingdom ;  the 
question  was  general,  and  this  night's  de- 
cision would  have  a  general  effect ;  and  if 
ever  men  were  called  upon  to  decide  im- 
partially, and  according  to  the  best  of 
their  judgments,  it  was  now. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  he  was 
not  a  little  averse,  from  the  beginning,  to 
take  any  part  in  this  debate;  for  it  hi- 
therto, happened,  that  he  had  not  met  with 
that  respect  which  he  thought  his  con- 
duct, whatever  his  opinions  were,  enti- 
tled him  to.  The  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  had  treated  him  with  peraonalilies, 
which  he  did  not  like,  and  which  did  tfdm 
at  least  as  little  honour  as  him.  It  was  not 
long  ago  since  an  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Montagu )  contested  his  right  to  a  seat  m 
that  assembly :  the  same  kind  of  sarcasms 
had  been  pretty  frequent  from  others  in 
the  same  way  of  thinking ;  and  to-night 
he  had  been  told  that  he  was  the  keej>er 
of  the  conscience  of  the  majority  of  the 
House ;  how  far  he  was  entitled  to  such 
an  appellation,  the  hon.  gentleman  best 
knew  who  bestowed  it ;  but  he  would  ap- 
peal to  the  House,  whether  such  a  line  of 
debate  became  them.  If  that  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  conceived  any  dislike  or  aver- 
sion to  him,  it  would  have  been  more 
manly  and  candid  to  have  mentioned  it 
fairly  and  privately,  than  to  come  to  the 
senate  anci  throw  out  whatever  he  con- 
ceived to  be  most  disrespectful  He  could 
assure  that  hon.  gentleman  that  he  should 
always  be  found  at  home,  and  that  what- 
ever way  he  put  his  objections,  they 
should  meet  with  such  an  answer  as  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  give.  He  would 
also  take  the  liberty  of  telling  him,  that 
he  had  as  good  a  right  to  speak  his  mind, 
that  he  was  as  independent  a  member  of 
parliament,  that  he  was  every  way  as  ho- 
nest a  man,  and  as  sincerely  desirous  of 
doing  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  abilities, 
as  that  or  any  other  *  gentleman  in  the 
I^ou^e.  But  why  were  these  attacks  so 
constantly  levelled  at  him  ?  If  they  con- 
ceived that,  by  that  means  he  was  to  be 
intimidated  from  either  declaring  his  at- 
tachment to  the  truth,  or  acting  as  he 
cononved  his  own  conscience  and  the  laws 


of  the  country  directedhim,  they  wouldfiod 
themselves  completely  deceived.  Much 
as  had  b^n  saia  *on  the  law  part  of  the 
question,  nothing  had  yet  reached  his 
ears  which  in  any  degree  invalidated  the 
opinion  which  he  had  the  honour  of  stating^ 
to  the  House  on  a  former  occasion.  He 
did  not  think  it  necessary  now,  however^ 
to  go  over  that  ground  again.  He  was 
not  at  present  disposed  to  quote  cases,  or. 
cite  books,  as  he  had  then  been  obliged 
to  do ;  still  less  should  he  be  under  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  techni- 
cal phraseology  of  the  science.  And  if 
ever  he  was  obscure  or  abstruse  on  the 
subject,  it  was  more  on  the  account  of 
others,  than  any  difficulty  which  had  oc- 
curred to  himself  on  the  subject.  For^ 
indeed,  he  had  always  conceived  it  to  be 
a  very  clear  and  intelligible  point.  It  was 
no  more,  in  his  idea,  than,  that  a  return- 
ing officer  had  done  tliat  which  the  law 
which  prescribed  the  duty  nuist  be  sup- 
posed to  have  allowed  him  for  executing 
It ;  that  is  to  say,  he  had  taken  the  ne- 
cessary time  to  do  the  business.  This  waa 
the  precise  light  in  which  it  had  always 
struck  him.  The  great  facts  he  had  ever 
conceived  to  be,  diat  the  poll  was  pro- 
tracted to  such  a  length,  as  precluded  the 
returning  officer  from  that  time  before 
the  expiration  of  the  writ,  in  which  he 
ought  to  have  made  up  his  mind  on  the 
subject.  He  urged  the  House  not  to 
abandon  that  plain  line  of  consistency  to 
which  it  was  their  highest  honour  in  all 
cases  to  adhere.  He  warned  them  against 
the  force  of  that  eloquence,  however 
powerful,  which  had  so  often  been  em- 
ployed on  this  subject;  and  he  doubted 
not,  would  again  be  employed  to  impress 
gentlemen  with  an  idea  of  personal  perse- 
cution, of  something  mighty  unconstitu- 
tional in  the  whole  of  this  business.  He 
begged  they  would  recollect  that  whea 
the  resolution  was  voted,  which  it  was 
now  the  object  to  rescind,  that  they  were 
fully  convinced  in  their  own  minds.  The 
question  was  no  longer  of  a  kind  to  bear 
hard  on  any  individual.  It  was  now  ge- 
neral, and  had  a  general  aspect.  Why, 
therefore,  depart  ftom  what  had  already 
been  done  deliberately,  coolly,  and  from 
conviction?  What  other  purpose  could 
be  answered  by  rescinding  this  resolution, 
than  sweUing  the  triumph  of  those  who 
had  then  differed  froQi  them  ? 

Mr.  Scott  said,  that  he  was  one  of  those 
who  had  voted  against  the  first  proposition  ' 
moved  by  a  learned  friend  of  his,  now  on 
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circuit  (Mr.  Lee)»  that  the  high  bailiff 
ought  to  have  reluroed  two  members,  on 
or  before  the  return  day  of  the  writ,  and 
be  would  not  be  at  aU  ashamed  to  vote 
this  night  for  the  expunging  the  whole  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  8th  of  June  last. 
When  he  TOted  against  the  proposition  of 
his  learned  friend,  it  was  not  because  he 
thought  the  scrutiny  legal  after  the  return 
of  tlie  writ,  for  he  luul  all  along  been  con- 
vinced of  its  illegality,  but  because  the 
proportion  had  been  so  worded  that  he 
couJd  not  give  it  his  approbation  in  that 
form ;  but  his  objection  was  merely  to  the 
iixrm ;  and  therefore  he  approved  of  the 
vote  of  Friday  night  last,  which  had  put 
an  end  to  a  measure  the  most  repugnant 
to  reason  and  to  law.  At  the  same  time 
-that  he  condemned  the  scrutiny,  he  would 
be  sorry  that  any  one  should  suppose  he 
meant  to  impute  any  improper  motives  to 
those  who  had  voted  for  it ;  he  was  willing 
to  give  them  credit  for  purity  of  intention; 
they  were  wrong  only  in  judgment*  They 
had  a  very  unnecessary  tenderness  for  the 
conscience  of  the  high  bailiff,  which  they 
said  they  would  not  torture,  by  compelling 
him  to  make  a  return  before  he  should 
have  thoroughly  scrutinized  his  poll ;  but 
surely  his  oath  did  not  bind  him  to  any 
thing  more  than  to  make  his  return  to  the 
best  of  his  judgment,  in  the  time  allowed 
to  him  by  law,  to  satisfy  his  conscience: 
and  to  make  him  do  this  in  a  short  time, 
would  not  be  to  torture  him  more  than  a 
common  juryman's  conscience  was  when 
he  was  obliged  to  find  a  verdict  before  he 
was  permitted  to  eat.  For  his  part,  not- 
withstanding all  that  had  been  said  about 
the  tenderness  of  his  conscience,  he  be- 
lieved he  would  have  been  satisfied  in  a 
jsfaort  time,  if  he  knew  thiit  until  he  should 
have  done  so,  he  should  not  be  indulged 
with  bread,  beef,  porter,  fire  or  candle- 
light. Indeed,  the  prompt  obedience  he 
1^  paid  to  the  order  of  the  House,  com- 
municated to  him  in  consequence  of  the 
vote  of  last  week,  shewed  that  his  con- 
•  science  was  not  of  the  most  delicate  tex- 
ture ;  for  as  it  would  have  been  tyrannical 
in  the  House  to  attempt  to  force  his  con- 
science, so  it  would  hav^  been  unchristian 
and  immoral  in  him  to.  violate  his  con- 
science, merely  to  obey  an  unjust  order. 
But  he  did  not  require,  it  seemed,  much 
time  to  make  up  his  mind  when  the  House 
commanded  him;  why,  then,  should  he 
not  have  paid  as  prompt  an  obedience  to 
*the  mandate  of  the  king's  writ  ?  If  it  was 
XHmscieace  that  bad  prevented  him  ia  the 


latter  case,  it  would  have  equally  prevented 
him  in  the  former;  and  he  would  have 
scrutinized  his  whole  [foil,  before  he  would 
have  obeyed  either  King  or  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  what  he  thought  against  his  con- 
science. He  confess^  he  did  not  like 
that  conscience  in  returning  officers,  under 
colour  of  which  they  might  prevent  the 
meeting  of  parliaments  for  ever ;  for  if  the 
King's  writ  was  not  to  be  literally  and 
punctually  obeyed  by  all,  there  would  be 
at  best  but  a  rump  or  a  parliament  to  meet. 
Returning  officers  might  make  special  re- 
turns, and  the  papers  containing  thonit 
being  laid  upon  the  table  of  that  House^ 
the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  would  find  no 
other  members  than  those  scraps  of  pa- 
pets  to  summon  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Peers  to  attend  his  Majesty.  The  con- 
stitution had  wisely  vested  the  King  with 
the  prerogative  of  calling  parliaments  when 
and  where  he  pleased :  if  the  choice  were 
left  to  the  people,  one  part  mi^ht  incline 
to  meet  in  one  place,  and  another  in  an- 
other ;  one  part  at  one  time,  and  another  at 
a  very  different  one.  To  prevent  such  in- 
conveniences, the  King  was  made  the 
.constitutional  judge  of  the  time  and  place 
of  meeting ;  but  if  returning  officers  might 
protract  elections  to  any  time  they  pleased. 
It  would  be  in  tain  that  the  Kmg  was 
vested  with  a  prerogative,  which  it  would 
be  in  the  power  of  every  returning  officer 
to  defeat  and  destroy.  Mr.  Scott  then 
took  a  view  of  the  different  statutes  for 
regulating  elections,  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  4  to  the  present  reign ;  and  by  ex- 
pounding one  by  another,  he  stated  that 
they  all  supported  this  doctrine,  <*  That 
the  election  must  be  finally  closed  before 
the  return  of  the  writ,  which  must  be  made 
on  or  before  the  day  specified.in  it."  How- 
ever, notwithstanmng  the  clearness  of  the 
law^on  this  head,  he  saw,  from  what  had 
lately  happened,  that  there  was  a  necessity 
for  some  additional  law,  to  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  future  ministers  to  keep 
counties  or  towns  unrepresented,  under 
the  colour  of  scrutinies,  or  candidates 
from  harassing  each  other,  and  of  return- 
ing officers  from  throwing  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  meeting  of  parliaments.  This, 
however^  might  be  a  work  of  time ;  the 
expunging  of  the  resolutions  actually  un- 
der consideration,  ought  to  be  the  work  of 
this  night ;  and  the  measure  should  have 
his  hearty  support. 

The  Earl  of  Surrey  wished  to  suggest 
to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  that  on  every 
subject  of  a  parliamentary  nature^  when 
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dne  gentleman  disapproved  of  the  conduct 
t>f  another,  the  House  was  undoubtedly 
the  only  proper  place  for  final  conclusions. 
He  was  therefore  inconsiderate  in  requir- 
ing that  explanations  on  such  a  subject 
diould  be  made  out  of  doors.  The  ques- 
tion had  hitherto  been  discussed  legally. 
If  the  House  would  give  him  leave,  he 
would  look  at  it  in  a  political  point  of 
iriewy  and  that,  he  said,  was,  in  his  opinion, 
the  ground  upon  which  it  had  originally 
been  taken  up  by  the  other  side  of  the 
House;  for  he  verily  believed,  had  there 
not  existed  a  political  contest  there,  the 
Westminster  scrutiny  would  never  have 
been  countenanced*  In  the  case  of  the 
Middlesex  election,  had  any  other  man 
than  Mr.  Wilkes  been  the  successful  can- 
didate, the  House,  he  verily  believed, 
would  not  have  proceeded  to  the  expul- 
•ions,  and  all  the  other  measures  they 
were  induced  to  take.  So  in  the  case  of 
Westminster,  had.not  his  right  hon.  friend 
been  the  party,  he  was  pretty  well  con- 
vinced that  House  would  have  heard  very 
little  about  the  matter.  He  hoped,  how- 
ever, as  in  the  former  case,  good  would 
come  out  of  evil.  To  the  Middlesex  elec- 
tion Mr.  Grenville's  Bill  owed  its  oridn  ; 
he  hoped  a  bill  equally  salutary  would  be 
the  consequence  of  the  Westminster  elec- 
tion. He  trusted  Uiat  those  gentlemen 
who,  from  a  conviction  of  the  illegality  or 
inefficacy  of  the  scrutiny,  had  voted  for 
Its  discontinuance,  would,  on  this  occa- 
sion, come  forward,  and  obliterate  from 
their  Journals  the  memory  of  such  a  trans- 
action. 

The  Solicitor  General  contended,  that 
returning  officers  were  not  bound  in  every 
possible  contingency  to  make  a  return  of 
their  precepts  on  the  precise  day  required 
by  the  exigency  of  the  writ.  He  said  that 
extreme  cases  had  been  put  to  shew,  that 
by  corrupting  all  the  returning  officers  of 
the  kingdom,  they  might,  by  instituting 
such  proceedings  as  those  of  the  high 
bailiff  of  Westminster,  keep  this  country 
without  any  parliament  at  all.  But  he 
would  also  put  an  extreme  case,  though 
equally  applicable  with  that  now  stated; 
suppose  in  the  conduct  of  elections,  matters 
should  be  so  contrived  as  to  procrastinate 
the  poll  till  the  last  day,  and  by  supplying 
it  with  persons  who  had  no  title  to  vote  at 
elections,  the  greater  number  of  real  voters 
should  be  unpolled  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
piration of  the  writ,  would  any  person  say, 
that  a  set  of  raegamuffins,  forced  in  ujpon 
•ne  of  the  legisl^ive  branches  of  this  kmg- 


dom,  would  be  a  species  of  representation^ 
in  any  respect  better  than  the  total  absence 
of  any  parliament  ?  As  the  disadvantages 
were  so  equally  balanced,  the  House  would 
easily  perceive  that  nothing,  was  gained 
by  putting  cases  so  remote,  and  which  in 
the  rpason  of  things  could  never  happen. 
He  said  the  writ  had  more  than  two  ob- 
jects; it  had  three.  It  commanded  the 
returning  officer  to  proceed  at  a  given 
time  and  place  to  elect  a  burgess,  and  to 
take  care  that  the  candidate  having  the 
majority  of  legal  votes  was  the  party  re« 
turned.  He  said,  the  single  instance  of  a 
resolution  having  been  expunged,  was  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Nowell,  who  had  received 
the  thanks  of  the  House  for  a  sermoa 
preached  on  the  SOth  of  January,  the 
vote  of*  which  thanks  was  afterwards  or- 
dered  to  be  expunged. 

8k  James  Johnstone  thou^t  Ifae  pre- 
sent motion  perfectly  unjustifiable,  when 
he  called  to  mind  that,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, a  relation  of  his  had  been  committed 
to  Newgate  for  only  doubting  the  legality 
of  a  scrutiny.  He  said,  if  the  House  were 
to  pronounce  what  was,  and  what  was  not 
law,  there  was  an  end  of  the  legislation  of 
parliament,  of  the  courts  of  judicature, 
and  of  the  liberties  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Bearcroft  began  by  stating  die  re- 
presentations made  by  the  right  hon;  gen- 
tleman ( Mr.  Fox),  both  in  and  out  of  the 
House,  of  the  severe  persecution  he  suf- 
fered, pointing  himself  out  in  the  most 
amiable  of  all  lights,  that  of  a  poor  and 
virtuous  man  struggling  with  adversity.  In 
respect  to  what  had  been  said  on  law; 
good  law,  in  his  opinion,  would  bear  strip- 
ping, and  always  looked  most  handsome 
when  it  was  plainly  dressed.  He  said,  that 
there  could  not  be  a  precedent  and  a  judg- 
ment in  a  case  that  had  never  happened. 
Time,  which  altered  every  thing,  had  al- 
tered the  mode  of  elections ;  but  the  elec- 
tion itself  still  must  be,  and  still  was,  on 
the  same  principle.  He  desired  to  resort 
to  no  stronger  fountain  than  the  writ  it- 
self. He  then  said,  that  divestine  his  ar- 
gument as  mush  as  possible  of  uie  trap- 
pings of  technical  es^pressions,  and  trans- 
lating the  law  into  plain  and  intelligible 
language,  he  would  lay  before  the  House 
a  clear  statement  of  all  that  had  been  said 
on  both  sides  of  the  question.  He  then 
proceeded  to  explain  what  an  election  was, 
and,  from  various  prembes,  drew  the  con- 
clusion, that  a  scrutiny  was  in  every  re- 
spect a  part  of  the  poll.  If,  then,  it  was 
part  of  the  poll|  it  was  in  vain  now  to  dis- 
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pate  its  legfdtty.  He  then  adverted  to  the 
Act  of  Henry  6>  and  said  that  the  right 
hoD.  goatleman  had  complained  that  he 
was  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  this  statute 
in  recovering  from  the  returnuig  officer 
the  sum  of  40^,  which  by  the  Act  was  not 
recoverable^  except  saed  for  in  three 
months  after  the  return  of  the  writ  To 
make  him  easy  on  Uie  subject,  he  would 
make  him  a  present  of  a  statute  which 
would  recover  60,000/.  for  him.  For  the 
provision  of  the  statute  of  the  9th  Greo.  2, 
was,  that  on  an  action  of  trespass  on  the 
case  for  a  false  return,  the  <^ficer,  on  con- 
viction,  was  obliged  to  pay  double  costs, 
which,  according  to  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
man's  estimate  &at  the  scrutiny  had  cost 
90,000/.  would  amount  to  the  sum  he  first 
mentioned.  But  from  the  complexion  of 
such  a  case,  he  believed,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  scarcely  venture  on  such 
a  proceeding ;  and  as  to  th6  present  mo- 
tioD,  he  conceived  it  to  be  the  highest 
ioBolt  that  coidd  possibly  be  offered  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  ^^foffi  begged  leave  first  to  caution 
gentlemen  against  the  impression,  which 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  was  so  fre* 
quantly  recommended  to  them,  that  to 
agree  in  the  motion  now  before  them, 
would  be  an  insult  on  their  understandings 
and  proceedings.  This  was  far  from  being 
the  case,  unless  they  should  consider 
diemselves  disgraced  in  correcting  the 
errors  of  an  inconsiderate  and  hasty  judg- 
ment. If  such  a  conduct  implied  a  cen- 
sure on  themselves,  it  was  already  incurred 
bj  their  late  determination  on  the  subject 
of  die  scrutiny.  But  the  proceedings  of 
the  judges  in  the  courts  of  law,  sufficiently 
shewed  this  species  of  conduct  never  to 
have  been  considered  as  degrading  or  dis- 
honourable; for  though  it  was  thought 
proper  to  consider  their  determinations 
over  and  over,  till  complete  justice  was 
obtained,  and  from  the  pursuit  of  the  same 
object,  he  had  every  reliance  that  the 
House  of  Commons  would  not  be  diverted 
by  any  extravagant  and  unjustifiable  ideas 
of  di^rity  and  consistency.  In  the  first 
place,  to  shew  that  there  was  no  analogy 
between  the  cases  on  the  subject  of  writs 
issued  from  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  writ 
iKrw  in  question,  he  would  only  mention, 
that  in  the  former  case,  many  of  the  writs 
were  not  returnable  again  to  the  court,  as 
the  execution  of  the  writ  in  these  cases  was 
tiie  completion  of  the  law.  Of  this  kind 
were  writs  of  <  fieri  facias,  capias  ad  satis- 
*fiKiendam»  &c.*    From  thu  it  was  evi- 


dent, that  DQUch  time  had  been  thrown 
away  in  argumg  by  analogy  between  wriu 
issuing  firom  the  courts  of  law,  of  which,  in 
some  cases,  no  return  need  be  made,  and 
those  writs,  on  the  return  of  which  every 
object  depended.  When  there  were  in 
any  state  co;ordinate  and  equal  powers,  \% 
must  always  be  held  as  a  maxim,  that  to 
fulfil  any  good  purpose,  it  was  necessary 
they  should  not  clash  or  counteract  each 
other.  But  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  on  the  subject  of  the  scrutiny,  they 
assumed  a  legislative  power,  in  extending 
the  duration  of  a  precept  whidi  did  not 
originate  with  them.  JBy  the  law  and 
constitution  of  this  country,  the  power  and 
discretion  of  calling  a  parliament  was 
vested  in  the  executive  eovemment.  The 
writs  were  issued  firom  nis  Majesty's  high 
court  of  Chancery,  and  he  wished  to  know 
what  authority  this  House  had  to  interfere 
with  the  prerogative  in  one  of  its  most  im* 
portant  rights;  and  how  it  could  admit 
the  same  power  of  interference  and  abso« 
lute  counteraction  to  all  the  bailiffii  and 
returning  officers  throu^^out  the  kingdom. 
Till  these  jarring  principles  were  removed, 
he  held  it  impossiole  that  the  constitution 
should  be  restored  to  its  natural  tone. 
The  case  was  exceedingly  different  on  a 
vacancy,  where  the  wnt  was  issued  on  a 
motion  in  this  House  which  might  be  op- 
posed or  acceded  to.  But  in  a  ^neral 
election,  when  the  intent  of  the  legislature 
was,  that  every  place  should  be  duly  re- 
presented, and  th6  number  of  the  House 
complete,  the  case  was  entirely  altered^ 
for  by  admitting  in  that  case  any  obstacle 
to  intervene,  every  good  purpose  would  be 
utterly  defeated.  He  therefore  had  no 
doubt  but  the  House  would  agree  to  re- 
scind the  resolution  of  the  8th  of  June 
firom  their  Journals. 

Mr.  RoUe  opposed  the  motion,  and  re- 
minded the  House  that  Mr.  Fox  had 
brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  government  of 
India,  which  would,  if  carried,  have  made 
him  and  his  party  superior  to  the  crown 
itself;  therefore  this,  as  well  as  that,  was 
an  insult  on  the  House,  and  derogatory  to 
its  dignity. 

Viscount  Gahiay  rose  in  great  warmth  ; 
he  reprobated  the  Westmmster  election, 
and  insisted  that  Mr.  Fox  was  not  the 
legal  member,  for  he  was  chosen  by  a 
mob ;  he  had,  he  said,  by  means  of  amob, 
prevented  the  legal  copstituents  from 
polling,  and  suffered  that  mob  to  obtrude 
themselves  on  the  poll.  His  lordship 
spok^  ia  such  h«at;  tnat  it  was  difficult  to 
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underetaiid  him ;  the  House  were  out  oF 
all  patiencey  and  at  last  his  lordship  sat 
down,  amidst  the  disorder  of  the  moment. 
-—Mr.  Fox  rose  three  times  to  begin  his 
speech,  and  was  as  often  interrupted  by 
lord  Galway,  who  complained  of  the  treat- 
ment he  received  from  the  House  in  not 
being  permitted  to  finish  what  he  had  to 
say.  He  was  checked  by  the  chair,  who 
^fd  him  that  he  was  disorderly. 

Mr.  Fox  at  length  got  possession  of  the 
House,  and  began  wim  observing,  that  he 
was  particularly  pleased  when  he  saw  the 
noble  lord  rise ;  for  as  the  city  of  York 
had  that  day  sent  up  instructions  to  their 
members  to  vote  for  rescinding  those  Re- 
solutions, he  was  in  hopes  his  lordship  rose 
to  obey  the  instructions  of  his  constituents. 
He  felt  great  satisfaction  in  finding  the 
electors  of  the  city  of  York  had  not 
changed  their  principles  with  their  repre- 
sentative ;  they  had  felt  like  Englishmen 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Westminster 
scrutiny,  and  had  instructed  their  repre- 
sentatives to  vote  against  it.  One  of  them, 
he  said,  firom  a  natural  love  of  equity,  and 
a  due  sense  of  the  illegality  of  that  House 
taking  upon  itself  to  direct  that  the  scru- 
tiny should  be  proceeded  in,  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  writ,  had  uniformly  voted  with 
him  on  every  question  respecting  it.  He 
•aid  he  was  glad  to  see  that  the  alarm  of 
establishing  so  fatal  a  precedent  had  ex- 
tended itself  tiiroughout  the  kingdom; 
and  though  the  city  of  York  had  been  the 
first  to  take  notice  of  it,  and  to  instruct 
their  members  to  oppose  the  continuance 
of  the  scrutiny,  he  nad  no  doubt  but  a  si- 
milar disapprobation  of  it  prevailed  in 
other  places,  because  he  was  sure  that  all 
but  those  who  were  led  away  by  motives 
of  personal  pique  and  party  prejudice  could 
be  but  of  one  opinion  upon  it.  That  it 
was  illegal^  that  it  was  unconstitutional, 
that  it  was  destructive  of  the  rights  of 
election,  and  injurious  to  that  House,  were 
facts  so  broad,  so  plain,  so  immoveable, 
that  all  the  art,  all  the  ingenuity,  all  the 
I^al  quibbles,  and  all  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  statute  and  the  common  law, 
that  had  peculiarly  marked  and  distin- 
guished the  debate  of  that  day,  had  not 
been  able  to  disguise  or  to  conceal*  The 
hon*  and  learned  ^ntleman  who  spoke 
first -on  the  other  side  of  the  House  nad, 
in  a  most  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
manner,  endeavoured  to  supply  his  lack  of 
argument  with  the  weight  of  authority. 
He  had  begged  the  House  to  believe  that 
the  proceedmgs  upoa  their  Journals  were 


1^^.  Wl^y?  Because  the  right  hoo. 
and  learned  gentleman,  and  because  others 
in  high  departments  of  the  law,  had 
thought  proper  to  say  they  were  so.  This 
mode  of  appealing  to  a  man's  own  autho- 
rity, in  confirmation  of  the  assertions  he 
was  using  for  want  of  arguments,  was,  Mr. 
Fox  said,  equally  new  and  unprecedented ; 
but  it  was  surely  a  pitiful  resort  for  any 
man  to  fly  to  for  shelter.  When  the  bu- 
siness  of  the  Middlesex  election  was  moved 
to  be  rescinded,  and  erased  from  their 
Journals,  he,  and  those  who  with  him  had 
voted  in  support  of  it,  had  not  acted  in  so 
paltry  a  manner.  That  business  had  been 
honoured  with  the  support  of  the  present 
lord  Thurlow,  the  late  lord  Walsingham, 
and  all  the  lawyers  of  those  days,  who,  at 
least,  were  as.  good  authorities  as  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  those 
^ho  sat  on  the  same  bench  with  him ;  but 
they  never  dreamt  when  a  proposition  for 
expunging  the  proceedings  on  the  Middle- 
sex election  from  their  Journal  was  in  agi- 
tation, of  bidding  the  House  consider  what 
high  authorities  had  pronounced  in  their 
approbation;  had  they  done  so,  they 
would  have  thought  they  acted  in  a  mean 
and  pitiful  way.  Mr.  Fox  took  notice  of 
the  dark  insinuations  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  chosen  to^  throw 
out,  and  complained  of  the  extreme  un- 
fairness of  his  charging  him  with  having 
protracted  the  poll,  and  declaring  that  he 
had  still  his  own  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
In  this  assertion  he  would  not  take  the 
hoo.  and  learned  gentleman's  word.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  well  knew  that 
he  had  no  more  protracted  the  poll  than 
sir  Cecil  Wray  had  protracted  the  poll, 
excepting  only  tlie  three  last  days,  wnen, 
unquestionably,  he  had  not  yielded  to  the 
application  that  was  made  to  him,  of  con« 
eluding  the  poll  for  the  direct  purpose  of 
instituting  a  scrutiny.  He  knew  also  that 
there  was  no  ground  whatever  for  his  in- 
sinuations tliat  there  could  still  exist  a  doubt 
as  to  the  real  quarter  from  whence  delay 
came.  He  knew  that  as  fewer  of  his  ob- 
jections had  failed  than  of  the  objections 
of  the  other  party,  he  had  not  added  to 
the  delay  of  the  scrutiny.  If,  after  all 
that  had  passed  upon  the  subject,  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  still  opi« 
nions  of  his  own,  what  sort  of  principles 
would  he  carry  to  the  bench  with  him, 
when  he  should  be  made  a  judge;  and 
what  security  could  there  be  had  in  his 
administration  of  justice,  who  presumed  to 
suggest  and  insinuate  opinions  contrary  to 
t 
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dl  -  they  bad  beard  at  their  bar^  and  con« 
tnuT  to  the  eoidentia  ret  f 

UaTing  expressed  this  with  some  warmth, 
^r.  Fox  mentioned  the  advertisement  in 
the  newspapers  relative  to  the  bad  votes 
stated  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  pa* 
lidies  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  and  ar- 
gued npon  that  publication  as  a  publication 
canying  upon  the  fiice  of  it  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  fallacious  pretences  that  had 
been  urged  for  carrying  on  the  scrutiny. 
He  akoToeotioocd  that  there  were  but  nine 
days  more  for  a  petition  to  be  presented  to 
carry  the  election  to  be  tried  by  a  tribunal 
ocHopetent  to  investigate  it,  and  give  an 
honest  and  just  judgment ;  a  tribunal,  the 
OKi^>er8  of  whicn  were  themselves  bound  to 
decide  upon  their  oaths,  and  upon  evidence 
ddivered  upon  oath.  He  said,  the  consi- 
deration CH  the  expense  alone  excepted, 
be  heartily  wished  for  a  petition,  were  it 
only  that  such  dark  and  injurious  insmua- 
tions  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
bad  su^e^ted,  might  be  for  ever  wiped 
away,  and  their  truth  or  falsehood  demon- 
strated  beyond  all  contradiction*  With 
regard  to  what  had  been  said  in  the  course 
of  the  ddiate,  as  to  the  law  puzzling  the 
dain  aense  of  the  argument,  and  leaving 
Aim  an  ample  field  to  enter  upon,  he 
dedaied  U^  reverse  appeared  to  him 
to  be  .the  case;  his  learned  friends  had 
amied  the  whole  of  the  law  and  of  the  con* 
itttutioD  and  common  sense  of  the  ques- 
tion so  fulljr,  that  they  had  scarcdy  lefl 
fami  anyf  thmg  to  say.  One  learned  gen- 
tkman  in  particular  (Mr.  Scott)  had  en- 
tered into  the  whole  of  the  case  with  a 
joondness  of  argument,  an^  a  depth  and 
a  dofleness  of  reasoning,  that  perhaps  had 
scarcely  been  equalled  in  the  oiscussion  of 
any  topic  within  those  walls,  that  turned  at 
all  on  the  statute  and  common  lav^,  on  jthe 
analogy  of  writs,  and  the  sort  of  legal  re- 
ferences that  had  been  made  in  the  course 
of  the  debate :  so  well  and  so  ably  indeed 
had  that  learned  gentleman  argued  it,  that 
notUng  like  an  answer  had  ^n  offered 
to  any  one  of  his  appeals  to  his  brethren 
of,  the  long  robe,  or  any  one  of  his  doc- 
trhies.  In  truth,  he  was  convinced,  it  was 
out  of  the  power  of  ingenuity  itself  to  over- 
throw the  positions  laid  down  by  that 
learned  gentleman,  to  whom  he  would 
ofer  DO  apology  for  any  allusion  he  might 
have  n^iade  to  him  on  a  former  day,  since 
havinc  drawn  forth  so  masterly  and  in- 
itroctive  a  speech,  he  considered  himself 
as  peculiarly  happy  in  having  been  able  to 
mj  any  thing  tiuU  had  the  good  fortune  to 
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be  productive  of  such  consequences.  The 
only  attempt  that  had  been  made  to  reply 
to  the  learned  gentleman  had  been  by  his 
Majesty's  Solicitor-general^  who,  as  the 
learned  gentleman  had  stated  clearly  and 
unanswerably  that  the  writ  carried  on  the 
face  of  it  its  object  and  its  end,  had  said, 
that  the  writ  had  a  third,  as  well  as  the 
former  two  orders  to  the  sheri£  It  not 
only  directed  him  to  choose  a  perscm  at 
•ucn  a  place  to  serve  in  parliament  by  such 
a  time,  but  to  take  care  that  the  person  re- 
turned had  the  majority  of  legal  votes  at 
the  election.  Mr.  Fox  ridiculed  this  ar- 
gument, and  contended  that  it  was  equally 
weak  and  absurd. 

He  answered  some  parts  of  the  Master 
of  the  Bolls  and  of  Mr.  Bearcroft's  argu- 
ments ;  and  he  took  notice  of  what  had 
been  said  by  Mr.  Bastard  early  in  the  de- 
bate, who  had  expressed  his  wishes,  tliat  ait 
act  were  the  means  resorted  to,  rather  than 
a  motion  to  rescind.  Mr.  Fox  said,  the 
reason  why  he  did  not  take  that  method 
was,  his  extreme  difficulty  what  sort  of 
bill  to  frame  for  the  purpose,  and  the  risk 
tW  must  necessarily  be  run  as  to  the 
getUne  such  a  bill  through  the  three  estates. 
If  a  declaratory  bill  were  brought  in,  it 
would  be  liable  toevery  objection  to  which 
the  present  motion  was  liable ;  and  if  he 
were  to  bring  in  an  enactine  bill,  perhaps 
it  would  be  said  by  tiie  first  Taw  authorities 
m  tlie  other  House,  (lord  Thurlow  for  in- 
stance) <*  Why  do  you  .send  your  useless 
bUls  here  ?  To  what  end  cram  your  statute 
books  with  acts  of  j^rliament,  pronouncing 
that  to  be  law,  which  every  body  knows  is 
law  already."  This,  he  thought,  as  it  had 
been  said  on  one  occasion  already,  might 
be  said  a^ain ;  and  he  was  sure,  it  could 
not  be  said  on  any  occasion  more  truly, 
than  if  he  were  to  bring  in  an  enacting 
bill  of  the  nature  in  question,  and  that 
House  were  to  pass  it,  and  send  it  to 
the  Lords.  Mr.  Fox  paid  lord  Thurlow 
great  compliments  on  his  abilities,  ahd 
said,  there  was  also  in  the  other  House  a 
professional  peer,  venerable  for  his  yearst 
venerable  for  his  learning,  his  talents,  and 
his  integrity ;  he  meant  his  Majesty's  chief 
justice  of  the  court  of  King^s-bench,  whose 
opinions,  he  believed,  were  the  same  as  his 
own  upon  the  subject,  though  he  did 
not  speak  from  any  secret  communication. 
He  rested  his  belief  that  they  were  so,  from 
the  noble  and  learned  lord,  who  was  many 
years  since  a  practical  laiyyer,  having  at 
that  time  uniformly  acted  upon  the  same 
ideas.    Mr.  Fox  concluded  with  an  earnest 
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recommendation  to  the  House,  t6  do  away 
the  errors  they  had  committed,  and  re- 
probated the  idea  of  its  being  derogatory 
cf  their  honour  to  confess  their  mistake. 

Mr.  Pa^  declared,  that  he  had  given 
the  minutest  attention  to  every  thins  that 
had  fallen  on  either  side  of  the  House, 
and  particularly  to  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
man,  Hot  with  any  hopes  of  finding  a  new 
light  thrown  either  on  the  legality  or  ex- 
pediency of  the  question,  but  because  he 
nad  been  desirous  to  discover  how  far  the 
ingenuity  of  gentlemen  would  go  in  giving 
an  apparent  diversity  to  arguments  which 
had  already  been  so  repeatedly  handled 
in  every  shape  that  invention  and  subtlety 
could  possibly  give  them ;  in  aid  to  all 
the  authorities  which  had  already  been 
adduced,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  re- 
sorted to  new  authorities  of  his  own  crea- 
tion, those  of  the  lord  chancellor  and  the 
chief  justice  of  the  King's-bench.  Gen- 
tlemen, no  doubt,  must  have  at  first  ima- 
gined that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
come  to  the  House  armed  with  the  ex- 
press opinions  of  those  great  luminaries 
of  the  law,  by  the  confidence  with  which 
he  had  used  the  sanction  of  their  names 
to  enforce  his  argument ;  but  after  avail- 
ing himself  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
of  the  credit  which  he  assumed  on  the 
supposition  of  their  opinions,  he  had  at 
last  thrown  off  his  borrowed  ornaments, 
and  confessed,  that  in  the  supposed  opi- 
nions of  those  great  men  he  had  been  only 
l^ratifying  his  imagmation  in  contemplating 
in  them,  as  in  a  mirror,  his  own  con- 
ceptions. He  wondered,  that  with  regard 
to  the 'latter  of  those  noble  and  learned 
personages,  who  had  been  so  long  ago  as 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  mentioned, 
a  practical  lawyer,  it  had  not  been  ob- 
served, that  he  was  a  practical  lawyer  Just 
abdoft  the  period  of  the  scrutiny  on  the 
contest  for  Westminster  between  Trent- 
ham  and  Vandeput,  and  at  that  very  tinle 
in  a  hieh  department  under  government. 
He  wished  the  right  hon,  gentleman  had 
not  forgot  to  refer  to  another  authority-r- 
an authority,  which,  while  true  dignity  of 
character,  unbounded  information,  abi- 
lities of  unparalleled  magnitude,  and  an 
integrity  on  which  no  party  h&d  ever  at- 
tempted to  At  &  9tain,  should  continue  to 
be  respected,  would  ever  be  an  object  of 
the  love,  the  gratitude,  and  the  Mlmira- 
tion  of  England :  the  authority  to  which 
he  alluded,  was  that  of  a  noble  lord,  who 
had  formeriy  been  chief  justice  of  the 
cour^  of  cpmmdn  pleaS|  and  ^rwards 
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chancellor  of  England,  and  who,  he  was 
happy  and  proud  to  say,  was  now  at  the  head 
of  his  Majesty's  councils.  He  presumed 
it  would  not  be  contended  as  probable, 
that  that  noble  lord  was  of  the  same  opi- 
nion of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  or,  no 
doubt,  he  womd  also  have  availed  himself 
of  the  strength  which  the  supposed  ac- 
cession of  his  opinion  iwuld  nave  given 
his  motion.  ^  Another  authority  had  been 
offered,  and  it  was  ap  authority  to  whi<A 
he  paid  as  great  a  degree  of  respect  as 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  possibly  cbuld — 
the  resolutions  of  the  city  of  Yorl^.  Thia 
authority  was  not,  like  the  others,  merely, 
imaginary;  and  he  rejoiced  it  was  not  8o» 
as  it  was  decidedly  in  his  ^Mr.  Pitt's)  fa- 
vour ;  for  so  far  from  desuing  the  House 
to  correct  the  abuse  complained  of,  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  by  this  mof 
tion  pressed  to  do ;  the  object  of  thoae 
resolutions  was  nothing  more  than  an 
exact  type  of  what  had  already  been  de- 
clared by  so  many  of  his  friends,  to  be  the 
proper  and  necessary  remedy,  and  which 
It  was,  and  had  heen  ever  since  the  abuse 
had  arisen,  his  resolution  to  apply.  With 
respect  to  the  animadversions  which  had 
been  levelled  against  his  learned  friend  the 
Attorney-general,  they  were  such  as  he 
was  sure  could  make  no  impression  on 
himself,  or  the  House.  The  learned  gen- 
tleman (setting  aside  the  consideration  to 
which  he  was  intitled  from  abilities,  that 
he  would  venture  to  say  were  not  sur- 
passed in  his  profession)  might  well  ex- 
pect that  some  degree  of  credit  was  due 
to  the.high  office  he  filled,  especially  on  a 
question  of  this  nature,  where  it  was  not 
in  issue,  merely  whether  the  conduct 
complained  of  was  on  a  close  and  deep 
investi^tion  contrary  to  the  abstruse  and 
more  aifficult  point  of  law ;  but  wheth^ 
it  was  so  manifest  and  so  pross  a  violation 
of  plain,  avowed,  and  unportant  prin- 
ciples, as  must  have  proceeded  from  in? 
tentional  corruption,  or  unpardonable  error^ 
which  could  alone  justify  the  measure  now 
de^nanded ;  a  measure  of  so  delicate  a  na- 
ture, that  it  certainly  ought  iitever  to  be 
resorted  toon  light  and  frivolous  grounds; 
a  measure  that  called  upon  the  House  in 
express  terms  to  avow  their  own  repeated 
resolutions  formed  on  the  most  mature  de- 
liberation, and  the  most  patient  debate 
and  discussion,  to  be  the  ofl&pring  either 
of  wilful  dishonesty,  or  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful ignorance.  For  his  own  part, 
however  he  might  have  altered  his  senti- 
ment8|  m  reject  to  the  expediency  ^ 
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the  reiolution8  whidi  the  House  was  now 
ctiled  upon  to  rescind^  he  had  by  no 
meaA  departed  from  his  firm  persuasion 
of  the  legality  of  those  resolutions.  The 
House  had  been  warned  against  adopting 
legal  analogies  as  the  ground  on  which 
they  were  to  decide  the  present  question ; 
positive  precedents  were  insisted  on  ai  the 
only  documents  that  could  support  the 
legality  of  the  scrutiny.  He  argued,  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Hoose»  went  to  esta- 
Uish  the  necessity  of  a  retummg  officer's 
sacrificing  the  substance  to  the  exigency 
of  the  writ.  It  would  ill  become  him, 
the  avowed  advocate  for  a  pure  represen- 
tatioD  of  the  people,  and  it  would  tend 
very  little  towards  procuring  for  him  the 
eonfidence  of  the  public  towards  his  pro- 
fesnoos  on  that  subject,  were  he  by  any 
means  whatever  to  contribute  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  many  defects  which  were  at 
present. so  justly  complained  of  in  the 
consdtotion  of  parliament;  and  surely 
there  could  be  no  greater  abuse  than  that 
of  compellhig  a  returning  officer  to  make 
a  return  of  members  who  were  not  elected 
by  a  ibajority  of  l^al  votes ;  yet  this  must 
be  the  case  in  many  popular  elections,  if 
the  returning  officer,  on  a  fair  suggestion 
and  rational  belief  of  improper  practices 
OQ  the  poll,  had  not  the  power  of  exa- 
mining oy  a  more  regular  and  accurate 
mode  than  the  nature  of  such  an  ela- 
tion, according  to  the  usual  method  of 
condoetibg  tl^,  was  capable  q£  af- 
fordmg. 

The  riffht  hon.  gentleman  had  disputed 
the  calculation  of  the  master  of  the  rolk, 
of  the  time  allowed  to  the  sherifi  of  Lon- 
don to  make  their  return,  l^  the  statute 
of  IS  Geo.  2,  in  order  to  overturn  the 
vgument  of  analogy,  which  had  been 
dmwn  b^  that  gentleman,  who,  though 
be  had  given  the  assistance  of  his  opinion, 
he  was  sorrv  to  infi>rm  the  House,  would 
not  be  ame,  firora  a  domestic  mi^or- 
tmie,  to  ghre  his  vote  upon  the  question. 
That  calculation,  however,  of  his  learned 
friend  he  would  venture  to  adhere  to,  as 
be  knew  it  to  be  strii^y  accurate.  By 
that  statute,  the  time  allowed  to  the  she- 
rifi  was  fiftv-two  days;  now,  the  only 
question,  with  regard  to  the  time  for  sum- 
moning a  parliaoMnty  was,  whether  it  was 
forty  or  nfty  days ;  this,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  liad  well  imagined,  was  at  the 
tone  ci  the  dissolution  oif  tbe  late  parlia- 
ment a  subject  of  oonsideration  with  mi- 
nistfln,  and  from  that  consideraticm  which 


he  had  given,  he  was  r^y  to  affirm,  that 
it  might  lawfully  be  summoned  in  forty 
days.  With  regard  to  the  argument  drawn 
from  theckiuse  in  the  Act  of  Uoion,  that 
fifly  days  were  positively  prescribed,,  as 
the  shortest  time,  that  clause  did  not  ap-> 
ply ;  the  object  of  that  clause  was  merely 
local,  temporary,  and  partial,  for  it  related 
only  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  to  the 
members  for  Scotland,  and  to  the  first  par-  ^ 
liament  that  should  meet  for  the  united 
kingdoms;  it  enacted,  that  it  might  be 
lawful  for  her  Majesty,  at  any  time,  to 
call  the  then  parliament  of  England,  and 
also  to  issue  writs  for  the  election  of  the 
Scotch  members,  to  meet  in  that  parlia« 
ment,  but  that  there  should  be  fifty  da^^ 
allowed  between  the  issuing  of  the  writs 
and  the  assembling  of  the  parliament : 
the  usual  term  was  thus  prolonged,   in 
order  to  afibrd  leisure  for  the  confusion^ 
consequent  on  the  new  arrangement  then 
taking  place,  to  subside.    Still,  however, 
he  would  concede  to  the  right  hon.  gen* 
tieman,  the  di&rence  between  forty  and 
fifty  days,   and  take  it  at  Gfiy ;  in  this 
concession  he  lost  nothing,   for  all   ho 
wanted  was  a  principle,  which  he  would 
find  in  either  case,  namely,  that  by  abso- 
lute and  positive  statute,  the  very  thing 
is  allowed  which  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  complain  against  as  contrary  to 
all  law,  common  sense,  justice,  or  prece- 
dent,— the  continuation  of  an  election  or 
scrutiny,  afler  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
and  consequently  after  the  return  of  the 
writ.    For  if  the  parliament  might  meet 
in  fifty  days,  and  the  election  for  London 
be  deferred  for  fifty-two,   ^hen  it   was 
evident,  that  the  principle  was  sufficiently 
established,  as  in  a  case  of  this  nature  two 
days  were  as  strong  as  two  hundred.    He 
should  be  h&ppy  to  hear  any  of  the  learned 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  attempt  an 
answer  to  this. 

But  if  he  should  not  be  allowed  the  be-r 
nefit  of  a  leeal  analogy  with  this  Act  for  th^ 
city  of  London,  by  the  candour  of  tliose  gen** 
tl^en,  he  would  at  least  satisfy  them  with 
a  precedent.  The  case  of  Trentham  and 
Vandeput  was  that  precedent.  To  prove 
this  precedent  fully  adequate  to  the  case, 
he  would  lay  down  an  alternative—**  either 
a  scrutiny  is  or  it  is  not  a  part  of  an  elec- 
tion.' If  it  be  a  part  of  an  election,  then 
the  election  cannot  be  said  to  be  finished 
while  the  scrutiny  continues,  and  not 
being  finished,  no  members  can  be  choseaT, 
because  the  event  and  termination  of  an 
election  must  be  the  choice  of  members; 
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in  this  part  of  thie  .alternative  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  nothing  to  complain 
of,  because  the  scrutiny  not  being  deter- 
mined, the  election  of  course  was  not  fi* 
nished,  and  the  election  not  being  finished^ 
he  certainly  could  not  have  been  chosen  by 
\n  imperfect  atd  unfinished  election.  'The 
other  part  of  the  alternative  put  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  into  a  worse  situation,  be- 
cause it  overturned  the  whole  of  his  objec« 
tions  to  the  analogy  between  the  late  8cru« 
tiny  for  Westminster  and  the  former  one ; 
for  if  he  contended  that  a  scrutiny  was  not 
a  part  of  an  election,  then  did  the  House 
of  Commons  do»  in  that  instance,  exactly 
what  they  have  done  now ;  for  they  sent 
the  candidates  back  to  a  scrutiny,  after 
the  day  on  which  the  writ  was  returnable ; 
a  day  which,  though  not  ascertained  in 
the  writ  by  name^  nad  been  sufficiently 
identified  by  description,  namely,  the  14th 
day  after  the  conclusion  of  the  election. 
Now,  this  day  being  thus  ascertained  from 
the  conclusion  of  the  election,  brought 
the  two  cases  in  spirit  exactly  to  the  same 
point,  stripping  tnem  of  that  distinction 
which  it  was  so  much  the  object  of  the 
gehtlemen  opposite  him  to  establish; 
namely,  the  day  being  expressly  named  in 
the  one,  and  only  described  in  the  other. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  bad  shewn  so 
^eat  a  soreness  on  this  subject  of  scru- 
tinies,  that,  perhaps,  it  might  embarrass 
him  to  be  asked  *  how  it  came,  that  he 
himself,  withii^  three  or  four  weeks  of  the 
time  appointed  for  the  return  of  the  writ, 
threatened  to  demand  a  scrutiny  V  This 
question,  as  he  never  wished  to  lead  any 
man  into  an  embarrassment,  out  of  which 
he  did  not  wish  to  extricate  him,  he  would 
endeavour  to  answer  in  some  degree,  and 
having  already  presented  the  gentleman 
in  the  last  head  of  his  argument  with  two, 
he  would  here  give  him  three  divisions  of 
that  question.  The  right  hon.  gentleman, 
then,  had  one  or  the  other  or  the  three 
following  objects  in  view :  first,  he  either 
thought  that  the^  subject  of  the  scrutiny 
was  of  80  simple  a  nature,  that  he  hoped 
to  see  it  decided  in  his  &vour  in  so  short  a 
time  as  the  remainder  of  that  appomted 
for  the  return  of  the  writ ;  and  certainly 
if  to  the  rig^t  hon.  gentleman,  who  knew 
so  much  of  the  business,  it  appeared  to 
promise  so  speedv  an  issue,  the  House 
were  not  much  to  blame  in  hoping  that  an 
end  might  be  put  to  it  in  a  period  not 
much  longer.  If  this  was  not  ois  reason, 
perhaps  il  was,  that  he  then  believed  a 
•cruUny  might  legally  be  i^arried  on  after 


the  strict  exigency  of  the  writ  demanded 
a  return ;  in  that  also  the  House  amid 
not  be  to  bkme ;  for,  finally,  if  neidier  of 
these  were  his  rettons  and  his  intentions, 
they  must  have  been  this :— that  he  was 
conscious  that  he  had  no  right,  and  there- 
fore proposed  a  scrutiny,  in  order  that  that 
scrutiny  not  bein^  completed  against  the 
return  of  the  wnt,  the  high  bailiff  most 
have  made  such  a  return,  as  on  the  grounds 
of  the  scrutiny  not  being  completed,  would 
necessarily  pave  the  way  t»  a  fresh  elec^ 
tion;  of  these  three  motives,  he  observed^ 
that  two  only  were  in  any  degree  excus- 
able ;  and  in  case  of  either  of  those  two 
excusable  motives,  the  House  stood  qua- 
lified on  the  principles  of  the  right  boo. 
gentleman  himself. 

With  respect  to  those  authorities, 
which,  he  said,  of  all  others  should  be 
most  earnestly  sought  aftier  by  the  House* 
namely,  statutes,  he  should  say  a  little, 
because  gentlemen  opposite  had  seemed 
to  rely  so  much  on  tnem,  in  mattass  to 
which,  in  his  opinion,  they  had  no  rdation* 
Here  he  went  into  the  ar^ment  whidi 
the  Attomey-eeneral  had  mtroduced  on 
the  necessary  diflference  which  muM  have 
arisen  in  the  conducting  of  elections* 
from  the  changes  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  nominal  value  of  property,  and  from 
other  curcumstances  whicn  had  crept  in 
with  it.  From  hence  he  argued,  that  the 
Acts  of  Henry  the  6th  and  8th  did  not 
attach  to  the  present  question,  inasmudi 
as,  so  far  from  an  instance  similar  to  the 
present  being  then  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  legislature,  the  very  seedsfirom  whence 
this  instance  sprung,  had  hardly  been 
sown;  for  scrutmies,  or  the  necessity  of 
them  as  they  were  now  undentood;  woe 
then  not  only  unnecessary  and  idMurd, 
but  absolutely  unknown  and  inconceiv- 
able. The  right  hen.  gentleman  had 
another  eround  of  uneasiness,  on  the  sd^- 
ject  of  Uie  irregularity  of  the  form,  by 
which  he  had  TOon  seated  in  that  House*, 
as  member  for  Westminster,  because  the 
precept  was  not  originally  annexed  to  the 
sheriff's  writ,  on  its  fetum  to  the  Crown- 
office.  What,  then,  had  the  mendier  for 
Westminster  so  soon  forgot  the  concerns 
of  the  member  fbr  Kirkwall  f  Did  he 
forget,  that  in  the  precept  which  returned 
that  member,  there  was  the  very  same 
irregularity  that  was  here  complained  of? 
But  in  that  instance  the  right  hon.  gemle- 
man  had  to  blame  himself  and  his  ftiende 
akme;  nor  did  he  see  any  othor  person 
liable  to  censure  w  the  present  occusioiu 
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He  sboold  be  ^lad  to  know  what  was  the 
object  of  the  rieht  hon.  gentleman  in  this 
motion,  other  than  to  entrap  the  House 
into  a  measure  that  would  fix  an  indelible 
lUin  upon  them,  the  very  proposing  of 
which  was  an  insult,  if  not  to  the  honour 
and  mt^ity,  at  least  to  their  understand- 
ing? Why,  it  must  be  to  obliterate  all 
recollection  of  the  transaction,  so  that  it 
should  not  afibrd  a  single  document,  to 
tell  to  the  world  that  it  ever  existed*  If 
this  was  his  object,  he  must  go  farther 
than  die  present  motion  would  lead  him ; 
be  must  erase  from  their  •JourQ^s  the 
petition  of  the  electors  of  Westminster, 
Qoless  he  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  re- 
proaches, with  which  it  was  qualified  in 
some  measure,  might  compensate  for  its 
poisonous  tell-tale  qualities;  he  must  re- 
move from  the  table  that  heap  of  un- 
founded and  unsupported  assertions,  which 
he  triumphantly  alluded  to,  as  a  body  of 
solid,  suMtantial,  and  irrefragable  proof; 
he  must  storm  the  Crown-office,  for  those 
parchments,  which  he  knew  not  how  pro- 
perly to  describe,  butiM  a  heap  of  corrup- 
tion and  ioconsisteiKrjr,  but  which  heap  of 
corruption  he  himself  sent  there. 

There  was  one  argument  used  by  a 
learned  gentleman  who  spoke  early  in  the 
debate,  why  that  resolution  should  be 
erased  from  the  Journals,  for  which  he 
begged  -to  return  him  his  sincere  thanks, 
because  it  applied  with  all  the  force  it  had, 
to  die  contrary  side  of  the  question.  The 
learned  getitleman  said,  it  ought  to  be 
erased,  Mcause  the  House  passed  it  in 
tbetr  judicial  capacity.  He  congratulated 
the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  on  this  new  prin- 
df^e,  which  was  thus  to  be  introduced 
into  the  jurisprudence  of  the  country. 
What!  erase  a  judicial  resolution !  A  man 
must  have  a  Tery  rague  idea  of  the  law 
indeed,  if  he  imagined  that  such  a  pro- 
eeedii^  could  agree  with  any  of  its  prin- 
ciples. No.  Every  decree,  judgment, 
order,  or  decision  of  any  court  of  justice 
most  always  remain  on  the  records  of  the 
court,  ri^ht  or  wron^;  there  it  must  re- 
main on  Its  own  merits,  to  be  foUowed  and 
imitated,  if  it  were  right;  to  be  avoided, 
if  wrong;  but  always  to  shew  what  the 
idea  ctf  the  court  was  at  the  time  it  was 
made.  Ghreat  emphasis  had  been  laid  by 
each  side  of  the  House  on  two  cases ;  one 
was,  that  by  the  precedent  of  that  scru- 
tioj,  the  returning  officers  of  this  kingdom 
bad  a  power,  on  the  slightest  suggestion, 
or  without  any  suggestion  at  all,  to  with- 
boU  their  tictums,  or  to  make  ineflPectual 


returns,  similar  tathat  of  the  high  bailifi^, 
and  thus  prevent  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment at  all.  On  the  contrary,  it  had  been 
put  from  this  side  of  the  House,  that  if 
they  overturned  the  right  of  the  officer,  to 
whom  the  writ  or  precept  was  directed,  to 
satisfy  himself  b^  a  more  cool  investigation 
than  could  possibly  be  had  during  the  poll, 
that  then  that  House,  by  a  parity  of  argu- 
ment, mifi;ht  be  filled  with  such  raggamuf- 
fins  as  should,  by  assembling  men  like 
themselves  at  the  place  of  pml,  obtain  a 
fraudulent  majority.  He  shoidd  not  at- 
tempt a  comparison  between  the  two  mis- 
fortunes; but  he  would  only  say,  that  of  two 
such  extreme  cases,  the  last  was  as  likely 
to  happen  as  the  first.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  threatened  the  House,  thai 
if  it  refused  to  comply  with  his  motion,  it 
would  only  be  postponing  their  disgrace^ 
for  he  would  never  rest  satisfied,  until  by 
perseverance  he  should  haVe  at  last  ac- 
complished that  desirable  object.  That 
period  of  triumph,  he  was  happy  to  find, 
the  right  hoq.  gentleman  did  not  think  at 
present  to  be  near  at  hand,  for  he  had  left 
himself  an  interval  of  one,  or  two,  or  per- 
haps more  years,  for  his  suCvCessive  effi>rts. 
Nor  should  he  be  surprised,  if  the  endea- 
vours of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  should 
at  length  be  crowned  with  success,  for, 
together  with  his  knowledge  .of  his  greal 
ability,  and  the  pertinacious  industry  with, 
which  that  ability  was  sure  to  be«sup- 
ported,  on  ever^  occasion  that  called  forth 
nis  interests,  his  pasuons,  or  his  partv  at- 
tachments, he  "was  besides  prepared  to 
expect,  that  there  might  possibly  be  a. 
House  of  Commons  under  the  influence 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  which  would 
act  on  different  principles,  and  with  dif- 
ferent views  to  Uiose,  which  formed  the 
motives  and  Uie  objects  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons ;  and  he  should  be 
happy  to  find,  that  in  such  a  contingency, 
he  might  have  nothing  more  dqngerous  to 
complain  of,  than  a  vote  of  disapprobation 
ofhim  and  his  friends;  such  a  House  of 
Commons  had  alr^idy  been  seen,  and, 
perhaps,  might  be  seen  again  ;  and  be 
would  in  that  case  be  willing  to  compound 
on  the  part  of  his  country,  that  he  alone, 
or  even  the  very  respectable  body  of  \m 
friends,  which  at  this  day  formed  a'majo* 
rity  in  his  favour,  might  be  the  victims  of 
the  pride  and  ambition  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.  But  that  the  present  House 
should  ever  suffer  theroselvea  to  be  im- 
posed on  80  far,  as  to  sign  their  own  con- 
demnation, on  the  unfounded  suggestions 
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which  had  given^rise  to  that  day's  debate^ 
waa  an  event  that  lie  never  could  fear. 
For  if  the  plainest  legal  analogies,  the 
most  obvious  precedents  in  point,  the 
strongest  convictions  of  reason  and  of 
right,  together  with  tlie  pride  of  consis- 
tencv»  and  the  jealousy  of  incorruptible, 
but  insulted  integrity,  were  not  of  them- 
selves sufficient  to  preclude  every  possi* 
bilit^  of  a  compliance  with  the  present 
motion,  still  there  was  another  motive 
more  binding  on  their  feelings  and  on  their 
justice,  (though  in  itself  not  of  equal  im- 
portance )  which  there  could  be  no  doobt 
would  operate  to  confirm  the  House  in  an 
adherence  to  its  former  principles;  this 
was  the  situation  into  which  the  high 
bailiff  of  Westminster  would  be  betrayed 

.  by  such  a  conduct.  This  man,  on  the 
credit  and  faith  of  the  House,  had  been 
forced  to  proceed  on  the  scrutiny;  for 
that  proceeding  he  was  now  threatened 
with  a  penal  action ;  and  would  the  House, 
by  rescinding  the  resolutions  which  had 
formed  the  basis  of  the  high  bailiff's  de- 

'  terminatibn  to  prosecute  that  line  of  con- 
due^  which  had  subjected  him  to  those 
threats,  seem,  by  abandoning  the  princi- 
irfes  on  which  the  whole  proceeding  had 
oeen  founded,  to  prejudge  a  question 
which  was  to  be  the  object  of  a  judicial 
inquiry  ? 

Here  he  took  occasion  to  exult  in  the 
complexion  of  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons, which,  notwithstanding  the  disad- 
vantages that  attended  its  constitution 
from  the  imperfect  mode  of  its  election, 
retained  so  much  of  the  characteristic 
dignity  of  the  British  nation,  as  it  had 
evinced  in  every  stage  of  its  existence. 
He  attributed  this,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  right  hon.  gendeman  and  his  *  col- 
leagues in  office,  who,  by  pressing  forward 
a  crisis,  the  most  momentous  and  impor- 
tant any  part  of  our  history  presented, 
had  roused  every  exertion  of  public  spirit 
that  remained  among  the  people,  and  had 

•concentered  the  whole  weight  of  those 
exertions  in  the  assembly  before  whom  he 
had  the  honour  to  stand.  The  present 
House  of  Commons,  with  a  manliness  and 
liberality  that  became  the  renresentatives 
of  a  manly  and  a  liberal  people,  had  pro- 
ceeded hitherto  in  the  face  of  all  those 
prejudices  which  had  so  long  bound  down 
and  restrauiied  the  faculties  of  the  nation, 
to  the  reform  of  all  abuses  that  militated 
against  the  great  end  of  their  free  boosti- 
tution.  He  was  still  in  hopes,  farther,  to 
see  every  local  prepossession  which  now 


stood  between  the  empire  and  its  true 
interests  vanish ;  and  he  derived  a  flatter- 
ing  presage,  from  the  character  of  the 
House,  that  the  great  Question  which  was 
nearest  to  his  heart,  Uiat  on  which  the 
prospect  of  a  final  triumph  over  every 
obstacle  to  greatness  ana  to  glory  de- 
pended; that  alone  which  could  entitle 
Englishmen  to  the  appellation  of  free; 
and  that  alone  which  could  ensure  to  wise, 
to  virtuous,  and  to  constitutional  endea« 
vours,  a  victory  over  fectious  ambition  or 
corrupt  venality,  the  great  and  stupendous 
question  of  a  parliamentary  reform,  taken 
up  with  a  degree  of  determined  and  up* 
ri^ht  boldness,  that  must  soon  be  crowned 
with  success.  In  that  case,  he  could  not 
help  flattering  himself,  that  at  the  remote 
period  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
looked  forward,  for  the  completion  of  his 
meditated  triumph,  he  would,  perhaps,  find 
a  parliament,  that,  like  the  present,  should 
speak  the  sense  of  the  people ;  of  a  pe<^le 
who  had,  in  a  most  decided  manner,  al- 
ready passed  judgment  between  him  and 
the  right  hon.  gentleman ;  and  he  warned 
gentlemen,  particularly  those  whom  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  so  repeatedly 
marked  with  the  most  insolent  contempt 
and  invective,  those  new  members,  with 
whom  the  House  was  crowded  on  the 
opening  of  the  session,  <<  men  whose  faces 
nobody  was  acquainted  with/'  how  they 
trusted  to  those  professions  of  regard  and 
affection,those  meretricious  blandi^ments, 
which  one  successful  day's  good  humour 
had  drawn  from  the  right  hon.  eentleman, 
to  lure  them  into  a  dereliction  of  principle, 
a  violation  of  law,  and  an  undeserved  self- 
condemnation  ! 

Mr.  Fox  said,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  charged  him  with  naving  treated  that 
House  with  invective  and  contempt.  He 
was  not  conscious  of  having  ever  treated 
the  House  with  .either.  When  speaking 
of  the  immediate  subject  of  the  aay,  the 
identical  Westminster  scrutiny,  he  bad 
sometimes  been  betrayed  into  more  warmth 
than  he  might  perhaps  have  wished  to 
have  shewn ;  but  when  a  matter  so  imme* 
niately  involving  the  rights  of  that  House 
and  the  rights  of  election,  was  under  con- 
sideration, it  was  not  possible  for  biin  al- 
ways to  have  kept  tnat  guard  upon  his 
expressions,  that  perhaps  he  should  have 
done ;  but  siire  he  was,  he  never  had 
treated  the  House  with  contempt.  When 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  therefore,  thought 
proper  to  make  any  assertions  of  that  sort, 
he  wished  he  would  be  so  fair,  as  to  spe- 
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cify  a  few  instances  of  the  occaaions  to 
which  he  referrecL  Not  knowing  what 
those  seasons  were>  hut  perfectly  aware, 
how  far  it  was  from  his  nui^d,  at  any  time, 
or  on  my  occasion^  to  treat  the  House 
with  contempt,  he  couid  only  directly 
deny  the  diarge,  and  declare  the  assertions 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  be  Mte  in 
fiicty  wholly  unwarranted,  and  solely  cal- 
culated, as  he  imagined,  for  the  purpose 
of  rotiuding  his  periods  to  captivate  the 
House. 

Mr.  Pitt  declared  his  conTiction  to  be 
fully  satisfied  that  no  person  would  believe 
him  capable  of  throwing  out  any  charge 
or  assertion  whatsoever,  for  the  purpose 
of  rounding  his  periods.  He  desired  the 
House  to  recdlect,  whether  the  expres- 
siona  he  had  made  use  of  in  his  speecn,  of 
the  House  being  crowded  by  **  new  mem- 
bers,  men  whose  faces  nobody  was  ac- 
(|iiainted  with/'  had  not  fallen  from  the 
nghi  hon.  gentleman;  whether  he  had 
not  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  depreciate 
the  respectability  of  the  House  by  his 
assertions,  that  it  had  been  chosen  under 
a  delusion,  and  that  it  seemed  to  act  under 
a  similar  delusion ;  and  whether  he  had 
not  repeatedly  thrown  out  the  most  pointed 
invectives  against  that  East  India  phalanx 
which  had  absorbed  and  swallowed  up  all 
the  faculties  of  the  executive  government* 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  really  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  the  right  hon.  gentleman  meant 
by  his  having  sfud,  that  the  House  was 
filled  with  faces  which  had  never  been 
seen  there  before.  Some  of  his  friends 
who  sat  near  him  had  thought  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  allud^  to  some- 
tlung*  that  had  fallen  from  him  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  of  that  day,  but  that 
he  considered  assototalljr  impossible,  that 
be  could  not  himself  believe  it.  All  that 
he  could  say  was,  that  he  did  not  re- 
member the  matter  to  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  alluded.  With  regard 
'to  his  having  said,  that  the  House  had 
been  called  together  under  a  delusion,  if 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  called  that  an 
invective,  he  owned  he  had  said  so,  be- 
cauaehe  thought  so.  He  thougbtsostill,  and 
be  wotild  perserere  in  so  saying.  In  like 
manner  with  regard  to  his  having  insinuated 
that  the  number  of  East  India  gentlemen 
introduced  into  that  House,  evidently  had 
foo  much  weight  in  the  executive  govern- 
ment, was  a  circumstance  that  was  but 
loo  palpable ;  but  exclusive  of  these  two 
ppinions,  which  he  neither  had  nor  would 


fttens^ 


to  conceal^  he  was  at  a  loss  to 


imagine  upon  what  part  of  his  conduct 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  coidd  ground  a 
charge  against  him  of  his  having  ever 
treated  that  House  with  contempt,  or,  in 
any  degree,  in  an  improper  manner. 
Perhaps  the  .rieht  hon.  gentleman,  in  his 
own  mind,  had  so  connected  and  inter- 
woven himself  personally  with  that  House 
of  Commons,  that '  whenever  he,  or  any 
other  gentleman,  found  occasion  to  ques^- 
tion  any  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  execu-  * 
tive  ffovemment,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
considered  what  was  said  of  him  as  a  mi- 
nister, as  an  abuse  of  the  House.  In  that 
case,  he  was  ready  to  adroit  he  had  affinrded 
abundant  grounds  for  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman to  charge  him  with  hinring  attacked 
the  House. 

Mr.  Pitt  rose  again,  and  appeared  de^ 
sirous  of  entering  into  a  more  minute  de* 
tail  of  the  instances  of  disrespect  ^ewa 
by  Mr.  Fox  to  the  House,  but  the  cry  of 
Order,  stopped  him,  a  member  declaring, 
he  called  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to 
order  fbr  alluding  to  what  had  passed  in 
former  debates. 

The  Speaker  stated  the  rule  of  the 
House,  that  no  member  had  a  right  to 
state  the  words  of  another  member  spoken 
in  a  former  debate.  If  those  words  wero 
of  so  offensive  a  nature  as  to  make  the 
speaker  of  them  liable  to  the  severest  cen- 
sure in  the  power  of  the  House  to  inflict, 
yet  uiJess  ther  were  taken  down  at  the 
time,  by  the  clerk  at  the  table,  it  was,  ho 
said,  extremely  disorderly  for  any  mem- 
ber to  repeat  them  in  a  ^bate  that  took 
place  on  a  subsequent  day.  He  confined 
himself  solely  to  explaining  what  the  order 
of  the  House  was,  and  hoped  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  avoid  saying  any 
thing  that  might  either  tend  to  violate  the 
order  that  he  had  stated;  or  that  might 
provoke  heat  and  ill  humour. 

Mr.  Pitt  assured  the  Speaker,  that  ho 
was  not  going  to  violate  the  established 
order ;  but  that  he  thought  it  highly  un- 
becoming the  right  hon.  gentleman  to 
throw  out  such  expressions  as  the^  House 
had  just  heard ;  expressions  tending  to  fix 
the  stigma  of  falsehood  and  dishonour  oii 
any  member  of  that  House,  at  a  time 
when  his  general  defoial  could  not,  by  the 
order  of  the  House,  be  called  into  ques- 
tion. That  for  his  own  part,  being  pre- 
cluded firom  coming  to  the  proof  of  the 
truth  of  hb  assertions,  he  had  only  to  rest 
satisfied,  that  the  memory  of  many  gen- 
tlemen in  the  House,  and  his  own  reputa^ 
tion^  would  do  him  justice.  *'  I  cannot,'^  ho 
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conclttdedy  **  enter  farther  into  the  reality 
of  what  I  have  advanced,  but  I  maintain 
it.'* 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  heartily  wished  the 
^ht  hon.  gentleman  'could  have  been  al- 
lowed to  go  on,  whether  disorderly  or  not» 
because  he  was  convinced  he  could  have  said 
tiothing  liable  to  any  construction  similar 
lo  that  which  the  right  hon«  gentleman  had 
mentioned,  which  he  could  not  explain  in 
)Buch  a  manner  as  to  ^give  full  satisfaction  to 
the  House.  With  regard  to  what  the  ripfat 
hon.  gentleman  had  just  said,  of  his  having 
chosen  to  deny  generally  that  he  had  not 
treated  that  House  with  invective  and 
contempt,  at  a  moment  when  the  order  of 
the  House  would  not  permit  the  parti* 
culars  to  be  stated,  Mr«  Fox  said,  he  pre- 
sumed it  was  just  as  proper  for  him  to 
deny  those  assertions  then,  as  it  had  been 
proper  for  the  ri^^t  hon.  gentleman  to 
make  them  at  a  time  when  he  perfectiy 
well  knew,  he  could  not  gp  Into  a  specific 
statement  of  them. 

>  Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had,  in  the  course  of  his 
epeecb,  glanced  more  than  once  at  him, 
and  insinuated  that  he  was  answerable  for 
the  questionable  shapq  of  the  return,  and 
the  nature  of  the  paper  of  the  high  bailiff, 
which  had  been  ordered  to  be  annexed  to 
the  writ  for  Middlesex. 
,  The  Speaker  said,  that  as  the  affiiir  of 
the  return  had  been  adjusted  in  a  very 
thin  House,  and  tdat  was  a  very  full  one, 
he  would  take  that  opportunity  of  stating 
the  particulars  of  tne  transaction.  He 
then  stated  that  in  consequence  of  the  last 
prder  of  the  House,  relative  to  the  scru- 
tiny, the  high  bailiff  and  the  deputy  clerk 
of  the  crown  had  been  at  a  loss,  in  what 
manner  the  return  should  be  made  out 
and  received.  That  he  bad  ordered  the 
deputy  clerk  of  the  crown  to  attend  the 
next  day,  to  receive  the  instructions  of  the 
House.  That  the  deputy  clerk  of  the 
crown  had,  in  consequence,  attended  on 
the  Friday,  when  he  had  thought  it  his 
duty  to  state  to  the  House,  the  case  of 
the  writ  for  Elgin,  and  the  House  had 
ordered  the  return  for  Westminster  to  be 
annexed  to  the  writ  for  Middlesex. 

Mr.  Sheridan  thanked  the  Speaker  for 
having  given  the  House  the  information 
he  had  stated,  and  desired,  that  it  might 
be  remembered  that  his  idea  had  been  to 
antedate  the  return,  and  to  make  it  bear 
the  same  date  as  the  writ,  because  it  was 
extremely  absurd  to  annex  a  return  to  the 
writ,  bearing  date  later  than  the  writ  was 


in  existence.  There  was,  he  said,  a  wide 
difference  between  the  affair  6f  Elgin  and 
the  present  case.  The  precept  for  Elgia 
was  dated  within  the  return  of  the  writ  n>r 
Elginshire,  but,  by  some  accidental  blun* 
der,  had  not  been  returned  to  the  sheriff, 
to  be  by  him  delivered  into  the  Crown- 
office  with  his  writ.  The  return  for  West- 
minster was,  they  all  knew,  dated  many 
months  afler  the  20th  of  May,  1784,  the 
day  on  which  the  writ  was  retoroMible. 
Mr.  Sheridan  read  to  the  House  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  same  day,  in  order  to  Aew 
them  that  the  resolution  implied,  that  the 
scrutiny- was  illegal,  aground  which  his 
friends  had  not  once  abandoned  in  the 
course  of  the  business.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  appeared  to  know  but.  little 
about  the  act  of  parliament,  to  which  he 
had  referred  as  a  statute,  regulatinjg^  the 
elections  for  London,  and  declaring  a 
scrutiny  there  to  be  lawfuL  The  Act  in 
question  was  not  originally  brought  in  as 
a  Bill  for  regulating  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  parliament  to  serve  for  the  city  of 
London,  but  for  the  election  of  mayors, 
sherift,  and  other  city  magistrates  and 
officers.  At  the  time,  there  had  been 
great  disturbances  in  London,  upon  thesob- 
ject  of  dioosing  sherifi,  and  matters  hnd 
been  carried  with  so  high  a  hand,  that  the 
city  was  in  danger  of  being  without  she- 
rim ;  a  circumstance  that  would  hare 
been  attended  with  infinite  inconvenience. 
On  the  spur  of  the  occasion  a  Bill  had 
been  brought  in  to  r^ulate  the  election 
of  sheriii  and  other  city  officers.  While 
that  Bill  was  in  the  House,  it  was  sug- 
gested by  a  member,  that  the  city  also 
held  elections  for  members  of  parliameot» 
and  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  introduce 
some  clauses  that  might  refer  to  them. 
Hence  the  present  Act,  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  argued  upon,  as  if  its 
sole  and  principal  object  had  been  to  re- 
gulate the  city  elections  of  members  of 
parliament.  l!lr.  Sheridan  read  two  ex- 
tracts from  the  Act,  to  shew  that  it  only 
rec(^zed  the  scrutiny  on  the  election 
for  sheri&,  as  a  lawful  scrutiny,  which  b(9 
said  it  might  well  do,  as  the  city  had  a 
right  under  its  charter  to  make  bye-laws, 
and  a  scrutiny  on  an  election  for  sheriA 
was  sanctioned  by  those  bye-laws;  but 
the  Act  in  those  clauses,  which  referred 
to  the  election  by  wardmotes,  drc^ped  the 
wmrd  *  lawful,'  and  only  talked  generally 
of  a  scrutiny,  without  recognizihg  its 
legality,  Mr.  Sheridan  added  some  other 
arguments,  all  tending  to  convince  the 
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Hoow,  that  what  tha  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  saidy  as  to  the  necesntjr  that 
thejr  should  extend  their  protection  to 
the  high  bailiff  who  had  been  drawn  in 
j[as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  phrased 
It)  by  the  House  to  go  on  with  the  scru- 
tiny, were  thrown  away.  Those  argu- 
meoXBf  he  said)  should  have  been  urged 
before,  because  the  House  had  withdrawn 
its  protection  from  the  hieh  bailiff  the 
mofnent  they  came  to  the  former  resolu- 
tion, in  which  they  set  the  high  bailiff  at 
liberty  to  make  *a  return,  without  waitine 
fixr  ifale  orders  of  the  House.  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan contended,  that  for  the  sake  of  con- 
sistency, all  those  ^ntlemen  who  had 
▼oted  for  the  resolution  of  Tuesday,  must 
^ote  for-  the  motion  of  rescinding  now. 

Mr.  Macnamara  said,  that  the  sole 
question  for  ^ntlemen  to  decide  upon 
was  this :  was  the  resolution  of  the  8th  of 
June  last  a  legal  proceeding,  or  an  illegal 
one  ?  If  it  were  perfectly  lesal,  no  man 
in  bis  senses,  he  believed,  would  wish  it  to 
rescinded ;  if  an  illegal  proceedbg,  in  that 
case  he  conceived  the  most  effectual  mode 
of  doing  it  away,  would  be  b v  a  Bill. 
Viewing  the  matter  in  that  light,  he  should 
vote  against  the  motion  for  rescinding, 
but  would  consent  to  the  bringing  in  of  a 
Bill  the  first  opportunity. 

Mr.  Vannttart  said,  he  had  voted  that 
the  high  bailiff  should  proceed  with  the 
scmtiny ;  h^  had  also  voted  this  session, 
that  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  make  a  re- 
turn as  soon  as  he  had  satisfied  hiscon- 
science;  but  upon  hearing  of  the  offer 
that  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Fox's  coun- 
ad,  to  ge  into  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret's 
and  St.  John's,  and  that  it  had  been  re- 
jected, he  was  of  opmion  that  it  was  irre- 
eondleable  with  justice  that  it  should  be 
continued  any  longer,  and  therefore  he 
had  voted  against  it  last  Thursday ;  but 
he  did  not  at  all  see  that  he  should  act  in- 
consistently, if  he  now  voted  against  the 
motion  for  rescinding  the  resolutions.  He 
thoofht  the  resolutions  just  and  eauitid>le, 
and  toerefore  he  should  not  vote  tor  theur 
betoff  erased  from  the  Journals. 

Mr.  Martin  said,  it  gave  him  great 
satisfoctioo  to  think  that  he  had  all  alone 
opposed  the  scrutiny.  He  was  convinceo, 
onder  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
it  was  an  illegal  proceeding,  and  there- 
fore he  jdiould  vote  that  day  for  rescind- 
iag  the  resolutions.  He  lamented  that  he 
should  vote  that  day  differently  from  many 

rtlemen,  of  whose  integrity  and  abilities 
entertained  the  highest  opinion;  but 
[VOL.  XXV.] 


he  was  convinced  his  constituents  sent 
him  to  that  House  to  vote  according  to 
the  best  of  his  judgment,  and  not  as  this 
or  that  set  of  men  desired  him  to  do. 
Were  he  to  conceive  his  constituents 
wished  him  to  vote  implicitly  or  blindly 
with  any  party,  he  would  apply  to  the 
minister  for  a  place,  which  he  believed 
even  his  verv  moderate  abilities  would  be 
found  equal  to,  viz.  the  stewardship  of 
the  Chiltem  Hundreds. 

At  length  the  House  divided : 
Tellers. 


Yeas 


f  Lord  Maitland     -    -    -  *)    ^ 
\  Sir  James  Erskine     -    -  3       > 

Noes    1  Mr.  Eliot  -     '    '    '      \qAO 
^^^^    {Mr.  Robert  Smith     -    -$ 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Foxt  as  soon  as  the  House  was  re- 
sumed, urged  the  necessity  of  bringing  in 
a  Bill  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  any 
such  business  as  the  Westminster  scrutiny. 
That  was  now,  he  said,  the  only  means  of 
preventing  the  bad  precedent  of  the  8th 
of  June  li^t  being  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Pitt  assured  him^  it  was  his  inten- 
tion early  afler  the  holidays  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  for  the  purpose ;  but,  he  said,  he 
feared  it  would  be  a  Bill  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  oppose,  as  he  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  for  a  declaratory,  but 
an  enacting  Bill. 

Debates  in  the  Commons  on  Mr.  Fran^ 
dis  Motion  for  Papers  relating  to  the 
Conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  India."}  Feb. 
16.  Mr.  Francis  rose  to  move  for  papers 
which  he  conceived  to  be  necessary  to  the 
information  gf  the  House.  In  the  esti- 
mates of  the  expense  of  the  East- India 
establishment  there  appeared  a  degree  of 
prodigality  superior  to  any  thing  that 
could  enter  into  the  minds  even  of  tho&e 
who  made  allowance  for  the  extravasant 
ideas  of  that  country.  He  would  draw 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  some  very 
remarkable  instances.  He  began  with, 
saying  that  the  civil  establishment  of 
Bengal,  in  1774,  stood  at  no  more  than 
136,002/.  That  in  consequence  of  the 
institution  of  the  governor-general  and 
council,  and  supreme  court  of  judicature, 
it  was  increased  to  ,251,535/.;  at  which 
amount  it  stood  in  1776.  That  since 
1776,  when  colonel  Mbnson  died,  and 
when  the  whole  power  of  the  government 
devolved  on  Mr.  Hastings,  (in  whose 
hands  it  had  continued  ever  since)  the 
total  had   increased   (according  to  the 
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sUtemetit  delivered  ia  bj  the  coiut  ef 
directors)  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
9279945/.  Among  the  particulars  of  this 
astonishing  increase  he  stated  the  follow^- 
ing  facts:  that  there  was  a  salt-office  in- 
stituted bj  Mr.  Hastings^  consisting  of  six 
persons,  who  dhrided  annually  among 
them  no  less  than  72,807/. :  diat  the  chirf 
of  this  board  received  1B,48(M.  per  annum 
as  such;  besides  which,  he  was  chief  of 
the  district  of  Nuddea ;  but,  in  that  capa- 
city, his  profits  were  stated  by  the  direc- 
tbrs  to  be  unknown.  The  other  five  salt 
agents  stood  as  follow,  viz.  1st  member. 
Id,  100/.  per  annum;  2dy  11,480/.;  9d, 
13,185/.;  4th,  6,257/.;  5th,  10,307/.  That 
there  v^as  a  board  of  customs  at  tialcutti^ 
where  the  customs  collected  were,  com- 
paratively, very  inconsiderable,  and  whose 
salaries  or  annual  profits  ttmounted  to 
23,070/.  among  three  persons.  That  there 
Was  a  new  committee  of  revenue,  Iheduty 
of  which  used  to  be  done  by  the  governor- 
general  and  council  themselves^  ivhose 
annual  profits  were  stated  at  47,350/. 
among  five  persons,  viz.  Isl  member, 
10,950/.;  2d,  9,100/.;  3d,  9,100/.;  4th, 
9,100/.;  5th,  9,100/.  That  the  president 
nX  this  board  had  been  for  some  years^ 
and  was  still,  iimbassador  at  the  court 
of  Scindia,  a  great  Mahratta  chief-  on 
the  other  side  of  India,  for  which  he 
was  allowed  4,280/.  a  year,  which  raised 
his  emoluments  to  15,230/.  a  year.  That 
there  was  an  agent  victuauer  to  the 
garrison  of  Fort  William,  whose  profits, 
on  an  average  of  three  years,  were  stated 
^t  15,970/.  per  annum.  That  this  agency 
#as  held  by  the  postmaster-general^  who, 
hi  that  capacity,  receiyed  ^200/.  a  year 
from  the  Company,  who  was  actually  no 
higher  than  a  writer  in  the  service.  That 
there  was  a  committee  of  grain,  whose 
Salaries  amounted  to  14,100/.  a  year. 
That  the  paymasters  of  the  difibrent  bri- 
gades and  detachments  of  the  army  re- 
ceived salaries  to  the  amount  of  43,670/. 
Exclusive  of  which,  there  was  a  paymaster 
and  accountant  at  Lucknow,  whose  fixed 
^lary  was  7,640/;  That  there  was  an  al- 
lowance of  4,280/.  to  a  supposed  resident 
at  Goa,  where  there  never  was  a  resident, 
and  who  was  stated  to  be  not  a  covenanted 
servant  of  the  Company.  That  the  Com- 
pany were  charged  with  10,428/.  a  year 
for  chajslains,  though  there  was  not  a 
church  m  Bengal.  That  the  governor- 
general  had  eight  aids-de-camp  on  his 
own  establishment  That,  besides  these 
and  an  eodless  miltitiide  of  other  oiBcers, 


whose  stated  profits  were  exorbitant,  there? 
were  five  capital  agencies  or  contracts, 
whose  profits  were  stilted  by  the  directors 
to  be  unknown,  viz.  1.  Agent  for  making 
gunpowder.  2.  Ditto  for  supplying  mili- 
tary stores.  3.  Ditto  ibr  providing  ele-» 
phants.  4.  Ditto  for  boats.  5.  Ditto 
tor  furnishing  the  ^trray  widi  draught  and 
carriage  buwocks.  That  the  profits  of 
this  last  contract,  diough  not  ascertained 
or  avowed,  had  been  commonly  computed 
at  50,000/.  a  year. 

He  ktended  to  submit  a  motion  to  the 
House  i>n  the  fiiets,  and  said,  it  was  bts 
intention  to  have  confined  himself  to  ihe 
dvit  establishment;  biit  finding,  by  the 
papers  on  the  talile,  that  the  expense  of 
the  army  estimates  of  Bengal,  which  in 
April  1784  amounted  to  thre^  millions 
and  a  half,  now,  by  this  estimate,  reduced 
to  one  million,  he  could  not  help  sa}ring^ 
the  dimbution  of  so  large  a  sum,  in  sa 
small  a  tiiatie,  appeared  to  him  extremely 
doubtfiil :  he  wished  to  avoid  the  harshness 
of  sayhig  he  did  not  believe  it.  If  the 
Company  were  in  possession  of  documents 
that  enabled  them  to  ascertain  this,  there 
was  no  hardship  in  their  producing  them ; 
lie  should  therefore  conclude  with  mioving, 
<<That  the  directors  of  the  East-Indm 
Company  do  prepare  and  lay  before  lliia 
House,  statements  of  the  salaries  and 
emoluments  belonging  to  ^offices  and 
appointments  under  the  general  depart^ 
ment,  the  revenue  department,  and  com* 
merdid  department  in  Bengal,  in  the 
years  1782  or  1783,  compared  with  theiif 
amount  in  1776,  (distinguishing  the  in* 
crease,  and  the  years  whai  such  increase 
took  p^aoe) ;'  and^  also,  ati  abstract,  shew^i 
ing  die  increase  of  the  esU^Hshraents  ot 
the  civil  department  in  Bengal,  as  thef 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  year  1783,  beyond 
the  amount  of  the  estimate  in  177^  ao« 
cording  to  such  compihttions  ae  can  be 
formed  firom  accounts  of  actual  paynMnts 
from  the  records  and  other  authentic  do^ 
coments."  Mr.  FVancis  also  read  hu.  se- 
cond motion,  which  was  for  **  an  estimate 
of  the  probable  resources  and  dJabnrse* 
ments  of  the  Bengal  government,  firom 
the  30di  April,  1784,  to  the  Ist  May> 
1785.** 

Mr.  Dundas  objected  to  Ibe  wotds 
marked  in  parentheses,  as  they  would  gfivd 
infinite  trouble,  and  rathet  retisurd  {ban  ae- 
celerate  the  fiill  and  accurate  statement  of 
all  the  facts  the  House  wished  to  have  before 
them,  with  regard  to  the  civil,  eotnmer- 
dal,  and  reTenue  establishments  in  Indis^ 
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which  had  been  for  some  4inie  in  prepare 
cioDy  at  the  instance  and  under  the  autho- 
fity  of  the  board  of  contrd* 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  there  were  papers 
i^iich  would  ascertain  the  estimates  under 
each  year;  but  none  whidti  specified  the 
days  and  the  circumstances  m  the  pro- 
grettiooal  increase.  If  the  hon.  gende- 
jmn  wished  for  the  papers  which  were  in 
fossetaion  of  the  Cfompany,  he  had  no 
objection  to  their  bein^  produced ;  but  to 
icurd  the  inquiries  whicn  were  now  mak- 
ing on  a  more  enlarged  scale,  by  particular 
^M  tedious  inquiries,  was  what  he  con* 
oeived  msiny  ob|ections  to.  Whenever  he 
liad  occasion  to  mention  the  state  of  oar 
East  India  settlements,  he  was  always  as 
nady  to  regard  the  increase  of  then:  es- 
tabliabments  as  an  object  of  very  consi« 
derabla  retrenchment  as  any  other  mem- 
Jber  €Oukl  he^  and  io  every  view  of  the 
ff^gulation  necessary  to  be  adopted  there, 
iie  never  lost  sioht  of  tjieir  enormous  and 
idangerous  establishments,  which  at  the 
mme  time  drained  the  co&rs  of  the  Com- 
jtaay,  and  added  weight  to  the  influence 
of  those  who  were  concerned  ia  their  ap- 
|K>intmentl  Fully  sensible  of  the  decay- 
ing and  dangerous  situation  of  the  Com- 
Moy^s  affiurs,  he  and  those  with  whom  he 
had  the  honour  to  act,  looked,  as  the 
means  of  retrieving  it,  to  the  retrenchment 
4if  their  establishment ;  and  he  hoped,  by 
the  Boeasures  he  should  {Hursue*  and  which 
.would  c&me  under  the  inspection  of  this 
House,  that  the  retrenchment  was  as  prac- 
ticable as  it  was  necessary.  These  senti- 
ments he  had  always  expressed ;  h^  always 
iacolcated  the  aocessity  of  retrenchment, 
wiiether  be  considered  those  establish- 
ments relative  to  the  Company's  prosperity 
«r  with  reference  to  the  politics  of  this 
country.    He  considered  retrenchment  as 


agree  to  lose  the  honour  of  producing  a 
measure  that  was  likely  to  be  of  benefit  to 
the  public,  though  he  should  be  convinced 
the  hon.  gentleman  and  his  friends  were 
niore  capable  of  the  task,  because  he  and 
his  colleagues  having  but  one  mind  on  the 
subject,  would  act  in  concert,  and  he  had 
no  doubt,  would  be  able  to  atone,  by  as- 
siduity and  perseverance,  for  the  want  of 
that  quick  perception  which  some  gentle- 
men tbou^t  requisite.  A  system  was 
forming  for  correcting  the  abuses  and 
enormities  so  loudl  v  and  justly  complained 
of,  founded  upon  the  principles  of  the  Bill 
which  passed  last  session.  The  honour- 
able House  having  approved  on  that  oc- 
casion of  the  conduct  of  him  and  those 
who  act^d  with  him,  he  hoped  they  would 
not  withdraw  their  confidence,  nor  con- 
demn a  measure  before  they  saw  it,  but 
continue  their  good  opinion  of  him  until 
they  found  reason  to  cnange  it. 

Mr.  Francis  did  not  wish  to  press  the 
producing  a  voluminous  parcel  of  papers, 
or  to  give  any  unnecessary  trouble;  so 
that  the  increase  of  the  Bengal  establish- 
ment since  1776,  was  laid  before  the 
House,  he  should  be  satisfied.  He  there- 
fore agreed  to  amend  the  motion  by  leav- 
ing out  the  words  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Fox  perfectly  acquiesced  with  Mr. 
Pitt  as  to  the  necessity  there  was  to  have 
the  confidence  of  that  House:  he  had 
always  been  pf  that  opinion,  yet  he  had 
never  carried  his  ideas  so  far  as  to  sup- 
pose the  House  were  to  have  such  implicit 
confidence  in  the  minister  as  not  to  jud^e 
for  themselves.  They  bad,  indeed,  withm 
a  short  space,  given  up  much;  but  he 
trusted  there  was  still  spirit  enough  left 
to  maintain  their  right  to  inspect  into 
matters  of  great  national  concern,  and  not 
to  be  considered  as  mere  spectators  of  ' 


the  means  of  redress  of  the  Company's    proceedings  in  which  the  wel&re  of  the 
pmaAe  aftur^  and  of  overturning  that    state  was  connected.    He  granted  that 


anboiinded  patronage  and  power  whidi 
was  attempted  to  he  raised  on  it,  to  the 
jiiin  of  our  affiurs,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  constitution.  In  the  prosecution  of 
ihis  design,  to  retrench  those  expenses, 
he  was  hs^y  in  4he  concurrence  of  eveiy 
ymden^an ;  but  he  had  one  invincible  ob- 
jection»  and  he  was  ready  to  avow  it,  that 
he  cooid  not  consent  to  have  the  honour 
or  the  conduct  of  this  measure  taken  out 
4^  the  hands  of  his  Maje^^'s  ministers,  to 
whom  it  niioperly  belonged:  he  did  not 
.cansidfT  taat  it  was  in  a  way  of  being 
4MUar  execMted  hy  othar  gentlemen  z^n- 
^aing  a  jcace  with  them^    He  could  not 


the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  always  ad- 
mitted retrenchments  were  hiehly  neces- 
sary in  India  ;  but  in  doing  uiati  he  ^ad 
done  nothing  more  than  every  member 
had  done :  every  person  agreed  to  it,  he- 
cause  it  was  so  plain  a  fact,  that  no  one 
could  deny  it :  toe  evil  was  generally  ad- 
n^itted,  though  the  enormity  was  not  so 
generally  known.  Few  could  possibly 
think  it  so  great,  but  those  who  were 
actually  acquainted  with  it;  and  none 
were  better  acquainted  than  his  hon. 
friend  who  had  made  the  motion.  It  was 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  that  he 
^md  wished  to  bring  plain  facts  before 
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the  House,  that  they  might  not  be  de- 
ceived by  fallacious  statements  and  un- 
founded assertions.  The  right  hon«  gen- 
man  had  alluded  to  the  Bill  which  he  had 
introduced,  and  which  he  believed  miglit 
at  present  be  unpopular  in  that  House ;  it 
might  be  unpopular  with  the  public ;  it 
was  for  this  reason  he  wished  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  whole  afiairs  of  the  East 
India  Company ;  that  every  proceeding  of 
the  court  of  directors  might  be  examined 
into,  and  that  every  measure  adopted  by 
the  new  board  of  commissioners  might  be 
laid  before  the  public,  because  he  was 
convinced  the  more  the  real  state  of  the 
Company's  affairs  became  known,  the  less 
unpopular  would  be  his  Bill.  He  had 
beard  that  it  was  from  modesty  the  board 
of  commissioners  withheld  the  advantage 
they  had  been  of  since  their  establishment; 
but  this,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  say,  was 
a  false  modesty,  and  he  honed,  woiud  not 
continue ;  other  reports  indeed,  said,  they 
had  been  of  no  use ;  but  such  reports,  hie 
trusted,  were  not  to  be  credited;  this 
board  had  been  instituted  by  the  Bill 
which  was  brought  in  to  answer  the  in- 
tended purposes  of  the  one  he  had  just 
alluded  to :  a  new  court  of  judicature,  a 
court  perfectly  new  in  this  country,  was 
likewise  established  by  it,  and  upon  Ms 
Bill  the  new  regulations  which  wer^  to  be 
brought  forward,  were  to  be  founded ;  and 
this  mformation  seemed  to  be  thought 
sufficient  for  gentlemen  to  rest  satisfied, 
and  not  attempt  to  inquire  farther.  Were 
the  House  to  submit  to  that,  they  must 
indeed  have  that  implicit  confidence  which 
tbe^  right  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  lay 
claim  to ;  this  was  a  confidence,  however, 
which  he  trusted  would  never  be  enjoyed 
by  him  or  any  other  person ;  for  how  were 
they  to  know  whether  the  regulations  were 
right  or  wrong,  whether  they  were  likely 
to  be  of  advantage  or  not,  if  tht^y  did  not 
inquire  into  the  subject  ?  It  was  certainly 
the  duty  of  every  n^ember  to  s^n  as  much 
information  as  possible,  that  ne  might  be 
enabled  to  do  justice  to  his  constituents. 
This  information  they  would  receive  by 
the  papers  which  his  hon.  friend  had 
moved  for,  and  being  in  possession  of  such 
information  when  the  propositions  were 
laid  before  them  for  their  approbation, 
the]r  would  be  able  to  judge  whether  they 
tnerited  their  sanction  or  not. 

Major  Scott  declared  to  God,  that  no- 
thing which  he  bad  at  any  time  heard  in 
that  House  had  astonished  him  so  n^ucb 
)W  the  speech  pf  the  kWf  mover,    The 


hon.  mover  had  stated,  that  the  allowance 
and  emoluments  to  the  gentlemen,  who 
had  the  direction  of  the  revenue  arising 
from  salt>  were  extravagant  and  enormous ; 
yet  those  very  allowances  were  fixed  by 
the  unanimous  assent  of  the  supreme 
council,  when  the  hon.  gentleman  was  one 
of  its  members,  and  when  the  House  knew 
that  for  every  rupee  gained  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  salt-office,  the  Company  rea- 
lised nine,  where  formerly  they  did  not 
realise  a  shilling.  He  was  sure  the  House 
would  approve  of  the  principle  which  ac- 
tuated Mr.  Hastings  and  the  non.  gentle- 
man in  fixing  their  emoluments  so  high. 
In  1776,  and  down  to  1780,  as  well  as  for 
many  years  before  (two  excepted),  the  Com- 
pany had  realized  no  revenue  from  salt.  In 
September,  1780,  the  supreme  councd 
unanimously  agreed  to  adopt  a  plan  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Hastings,  for  taxing  the 
manufacture  of  salt  into  the  Company^a 
hands,  and  allowing  the  gentlemen  em- 
ployed 10  per  cent,  upon  all  they  netted 
lor  the  Company.  The  reasons  for  grant- 
ing so  large  a  per-centage  were  contained 
in  a  minute,  and  a  letter  to  the  directors, 
signed  by  the  hon.  gendemui  himself,  and 
the  following  was  an  exact  copy  of  it: 
**  That  as  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
this  plan  to  the  Company  will  depend  on 
the  quantity  of  salt  manufactured,  and  the 
economy  observed  in  the  management  of 
the  business,  it  will  be  advisable  to  afford 
the  comptroller  and  agents  some  particular 
inducements  to  give  meir  utmost  attention 
to  both  these  obj^ts ;  that  for  this  pur- 
pose they  be  allowed  to  draw,  besides 
their  fixed  salaries,  a  commission  of  10 
per  cenf  &c  What,  Sir,  added  major 
Scott,  has  been  the  consequence  ?  After 
paying  all  these  salaries  and  the  10  per 
cent,  the  Company  have  a  net  revenue  of 
540,000/.  a  year,  where  before  they  had 
no  revenue  at  all,  but  sustained  an  annual 
loss.  Another  observatimi  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  was  equally  wonderful  t  he  had 
expressed  astonidunent  that  the  advan- 
tages to  am^  pay-masters  were  bo  great ; 
but  the  House  will  be  surprised  wnen  I 
inform  them,  that  I  was  officially  sent  by 
Mr.  Hastings  to  the  hon.  gentleman  in 
May  or  June,  1780,  to  communicate  Mr. 
Hastings's  plan,  whidi  was,  that  no  army 
pav-masters  should  in  future  retain  any 
balances  in  their  hands,  but  that  in  lieu  of 
them  they. should  have  a  per-centage  on 
their  disbursements ;  this  per-centage  was 
increased  by  the  war,  and  are  now  rMuced 
by  tl^e  peace.    How  tbe  hon*  gentleoian^ 
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if  lie  has  aoy  recollection,  can  object  to 
this,  is  to  me  most  astonishing.    There  is 
another  observation,  which  if  it  had  been 
made  by  a  sentleman  not  yersed  in  the 
affiiirs  of  India,  I  smald  have  p^sed  by 
unnoticed ;  but  the  iion.  gentleman  knows, 
because  he  has  accurately  examined  the 
account  on  your  table,  that  no  less  a  sum 
than  127,603/.  which  are  entered  under 
the  head  of  *  civil  establishments,'  are 
truly  and  strictly  military;    that  in  no 
estimate  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  in 
no  account  kept  in  India  or  in  Englmid, 
were  they,  until  the  present  moment,  in- 
cluded under  die  head  of  <  ci^  estab- 
lishmenu ;'    and  the  hon.  gentleman,    I 
hope,  will  excuse  me,  if  I  say,  he  misleads 
the  House,  when  he  mixes  them  with  civil 
charges. — The  hon.  gentleman  expresses 
pleasure  to  see  the  military  charges  re- 
duced so  low  as  they  are ;  but  he  doubts 
the  fact,  and  thinks  uiey  are  much  higher, 
because  the  last  estimate  of  receipts  and 
dbbursements,  that  is,  from  April,  1788, 
to  May,  1784,  states  them  at  above  three 
millicms,  and  now  they  are  reduced  to 
little  more  than  one.      On  this  head  I 
hope  I  shall  satisfy  the  hon.  gentleman 
and  the  House.    We  all  know  the  difier- 
ence  between  war  and  peace,  and  what 
the  extraordinarics  of  an  army  are.    When 
the  estimate  was  dated,  it  was  war ;  peace 
was  9ooti  after  establishec),  and  the  follow- 
ing reductions  took  place  in  178S :  three 
entire    regiments  of  cavalry   were    dis- 
banded ;  six  regiments  of  foot  were  dis- 
banded ;    every  regiment  in  Bengal  re- 
duced from  1,000  to  780  rank  and  file 
each.     The  contingencies,  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  knows  are  so  high  in  time  of 
war,  tfad  ceased  with  the  war.    The  Bom- 
h^y  detachment  was  returned  and  teduced, 
which  was  a  saving  alone  of  400,000/.  a 
yeflt.    If  the  hon.  gentleman  will  compute 
all  these  savmgs,  and  transfer  127,000/. 
from  the  civil  head  to  the  military,  he  will 
€nd  the  aggregate  perfectly  exact ;   but 
for  the  hon.  gentleman  to  state  that  the 
civil    establishment  is  900,000/.  a  year, 
when  he  knows  that  of  that  sum  127,000/. 
ougbt  to  be  transferred  to  the  military 
kead,  that  76,000/.  is  for  the  salt-office, 
by  which  a  revenue  of  540,000/.  a  year 
hss  been  created,  where  a  sliilling  was  not 
o^lected  before,  and  that  the  remainder 
of  the  sum  includes  civil,  commercial,  and 
courts  of  justice ;  I  say,  Sir,  to  state  it  as 
the  hon.  gentleman  ^who  knows  better) 
has  done,  is  to  deceive  and  mislead  this 
Home. 
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Mr.  Francis  answered,  that  the  plan  of 
pa^ng  the  salt  agents  by  a  per.  centage  on 
their  sales  or  collections,  was  proposed  to 
him  in  September  1780,  two  months  be- 
fore he  left  Bengal,  when  he  interfered 
but  little  in  measures  that  were  to  operate 
long  after  his  departure;  that  the  prin- 
ciple might  be  a  good  one,  and  that  this 
wa^  all  he  had  consented  to ;  that  the  ap- 
plication of  it  might  be,  and  actually  was, 
abusive  in  the  highest  degree;  that  no 
previous  calculation  of  the  probable  pro- 
fits of  the  salt  agencies  had  been  made, 
nor  could  the  actual  amount  of  those  pro- 
fits be  known,  until  at  least  a  year  after 
he  had  left  Bengal ;  but  that  when  they 
were  known,  tSey  ought  to  have  been  re* 
trenched,  whereas  they  had  been  suflTered 
to  continue  at  their  present  exorbitant 
amount  for  three  years  together,  and  were 
still  going  on  at  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  that  whenever  the  con* 
sideration  of  India  affairs  came  before  the 
House,  he  could  but  lament  that  his  hon* 
friend  (Mr.  Francis),  who  was  so  perfect 
a  master  of  their  actual  situation  abroad, 
should  be  unengaged  from  their  service* 
He  gave  a  variety  of  reasons  why  he 
thought  the  papers  moved  for  ought  to  be 
produced  :  it  was  not,  he  said,  that  his 
non.  friend  might  have  an  of^rtunity  of 
running  a  race  with  the  other  side  of  the 
House  (because  he  was  sure,  when  he 
wished  to  run,  it  would  be  with  those  whor 
had  some  kind  of  speed),  that  he  was  for 
their  being  laid  on  the  table ;  but  that 
those  gentlemen,  who  had  not  hitherto 
examined  into  the  actual  facts,  might  not 
any  longer  be  deceived.  He  said  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  on  the  other  side  had 
often  appeared  to  him  as  surrounded  by 
the  stars  of  the  East,  but  he  trusted  he 
should  soon  see  the  sun  of  the  constitution 
arise,  when  thenr  splendour  would  be  no 
more.  He  was  not  surprised  that  another 
right  hon.  gentleman  should  be  agmnst 
the  production  of  papers,  because  he  had 
been  a  fellow  labourer  with  him  in  produc- 
ing reports  which  had  been  called  libels, 
and  every  other  epithet  that  rancour 
could  invent ;  it  might,  therefore,  be  judi* 
cious  in  him  to  prevent  the  appearance  of 
anymore.  On  a  former  period,  he  had 
regretted  the  non-attendance  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  India  Company,  or  his  deputy, 
on  days  when  matters  concerning  them 
were  agitated  in  that  House ;  he  found  he 
had  the  same  cause  for  regret  that  day ; 
for,  however  great  might  be  his  opinion 
of  an  hon»  member,  he  could  not  say  he 
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'^wt  saiitied,  that  the  only  intelligence  the 
House  were  able  to  procure  reapecting 
Ifldia  should  be  from  a  major  of  the  army. 
He  mtfht  be  contented  with  his  opinion 
4b  miiitary  questions,  but  surely  some 
iM^ter  authority  might  be  had  ooncerniog 
4beir  civil  eaubl^sbment. 
The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried. 

Feb.  2i.  Mr.  Francis  entered  into  a 
discassion  of  the  very  different  accounts 
of  Uie  charges  of  the  civil  establishment 
ijs  Baogal,  given  by  the  court  of  directors, 
ia  the  statement  w  their  establishments  in 
India,  then  upon  the  taUe,  and  which  had 
beeo  presented  in  eonfwoaity  to  the  Act 
of  ihe  pest  year,  land  in  the  Report  of  the 
SSrd  of  Jaauary,  1784<.  In  4hat  Report, 
the  oouit  of  directora  aiBrnaed  and  made 
it.part  0f  their  baiis  of  the  estimate  of  the 
funds  applicable  to  ihe  purchase  of  invcat- 
aaents  anroad  for  the  ensuing  six  years : 
firfit,  Itbat  the  anniial  eivil  chaijges  of  Ben- 
gal would  not  exceed  S50,000A  whereas 
thd  statement  on  the  table  put  the  real 
empeom  at  927^945/. ;  and  they  had  also 
stated  that  die  charge  of  the  cijvil  <e9ta- 
UiBbmeBt  at  Madras  would  not  exceed 
60,000/.  wheneas  the  present  statement 
put  it  at  104;,14tf.  He  did  not  mind  such 
a  trifle  as  ^OOfiOOl.;  but  the  excess  he 
Ihad  stated  was  enough  to  alarm  any  man, 
and  plainly  provsed  how  necessary  it  was 
that  the  House  ^h>uM,  as  soon  as  possible, 
have  the  papers  that  were  ordered  last 
week  before  tnem,  that  they  might  he  able 
to  trace  the  source  of  such  an  extraor- 
dinary difference  betvecB  the  two  oc- 
eounts.  Ai¥>ther  matAer  that  appeared  to 
Ikim  rather  unaccountable,  was,  that  the 
change  of  the  military  estabUshmeni  of 
Ben^d,  which  had  aaMHinted  the  preced- 
ing year  to  more  than  SfiOO^iKiQl.  wis,  m 
ten  months,  diminished  to  the  sum  of 
l,i00,60M.  In  oiider  to  Juhto  that  matter 
eKpbinedt  hO  wished  for  a  sight  of  the 
papers  be  had  called  for,  or,  had  theva 
been  any  of  the  leading  directors  of  the 
Comj^any  poesent,  he  would  have  put  a 
qaestion  to  theas  upon  it.<— Mr.  Francis 
eaid  he  had  a  snotion  to  of^r  ibr  a  paper, 
imd  as  he  aneant  to  proceed  apon  the 
paper,  and  to  sender  it  the  object  of  lu- 
tore  discussion,  he-  wished  for  the  ptten- 
$ton  of  the  House  for  a  few  moments.  In 
matters  of  reform,  it  was  not  enough  to 
do  away  faicis  that  had  been  thought  im- 
proper, but  the  principle  should  not  be 
auroreil  to  remain;  prinoiples  ai^ese  the 
sources  (tf  fiu^,  and  as  long  lis  the  i^io- 
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ciple  was  s^i^red  to  continue,  new  facta 
apnd  new  circumstances  would  grow  out 
of  it.  His  intention,  therefore,  was,  to 
attack  a  principle  that  had  given  birth  to 
conduct  of  an  improper  nature,  and,  if 
suiered  to  remain,  would  be  the  origin  of 
more  improper  conduct.  He  alluded,  he 
said,  to  a  position  laid  down  by  Mr.  Has^ 
tings  in  a  letter  he  had  sent  to  the  court 
of  directors,  in  which,  after  enumeration 
a  variety  of  claims  for  expenses  he  had 
been  at  on  their  account,  he  stated,,  jdiat 
he  had  paid  himself  out  of  monies  pri« 
vately  taken  by  him,  and  that  such  a  mode* 
of  privately  taking  money  was  that  best 
adapted  to  the  situation  and  proq^ty  of 
the  Company's  afiairs  an  India.  After 
making  some  remarks  on  this  principle^ 
which  be  contended  to  be  a  most  perni- 
cious one,  he  moved,  **  That  there  be  laid 
before  this  House  a  co|»y  of  a  letter  from 
Warren  Hastings,  esq.  governor-general 
of  Fort  William,  to  ithe  court  of  directora 
of  the  East-India  Company^  dated  from 
the  river  Ganges,  $4tb'of  Februar^^^ 
1784." 

Mi^r  Scott  DOse  to  second  the  motioo, 
and  to  rescue  die  report  given  by  the  di* 
rectors  on  the  24th  of  January,  1784^ 
from  the  reflections  then  cast  upon  it.  He 
would  avow  that  tha^  report  was  strictly 
foir  and  just,  and  that  nothing  in  the  ac* 
counts  upon  their  table  tended  in  tba 
smallest  degree  to  invalidate  it ;  that  report 
stated  that  the  expenses  of  the  civil  depart" 
ment  were  850,000^  a  year,  and  the  honu 
gendeomn  had  now  noid  that  they  ap- 
penned  by  the  account  on  the.  table  to  be 
£^100,000/.  He  was  astonished  that  the 
lM)n.  gentleman  could  thus  mislead  the 
House;  but  be  was  very  glad  to  find  that 
the  hon.  gmitleaian  had  conceded  so  far 
(to  him  as  to  .give  t^  V/I^OOOL;  and  he 
trusted  that  k^ore  they  had  done  with, 
these  aocounts,  he  should  bring  him  to 
iforiher  concessions.  The  850,000/.  in  the 
directors  account  of  January,  1784,  took 
in  those  cfaHurges  only  which  ware  actually 
civil  charges ;  but  the  account  on  theur 
table  took  in  not  only  the  civil  charges,  but 
the  revenue,  the  salt,  thecommercialy  aad« 
as  he  had  said  before,  127,00U.  which 
wove  military.  If  the  hon.  gentlopcuui 
would  deduct  the^,  be  would  find  that  the 
accoOttt  of  the  dilators  in  1784,  was  ao 
accurate,  that  it  could  make  no  difibrenoo 
in  the  paesent  argument,  ^s  to  the  miii- 
tary»  he  was  really  astonished  that  the  boo. 
genllamao,  yriko  ^m  ao  Jong  a  mooiber  of 
the  supreme  councili  and  who  qiust  bf 
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coifiperMiDt  with  military  aflbirs,  could  be 
ignorant  of  the  difierence  between  war  and 
peace  establishnienti.  He  desired  tlie 
hon.  gentlemaa  to  tell  the  House  what 
groonds  he  had  for  sufiipofting  that  the 
peace  estabisshixient  now  was  higher  than 
when  he  was  in  Bengali  except  as  to  the 
paj  of  European  officers,  who  must  neces^ 
sarilj  continue.  M^or  Scott  declared  he 
made  an  ample  allowance  for  them  alsO) 
wbeo  he  said  that  the  directors  were  wa?'^ 
ranted  in  stathig  all  their  military  ex- 
penses within  1,100,00(X.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman wond^ed  why  the  paper  he  moved 
for  seTeral  days  ago  was  not  yet  pro* 
duced ;  he  did  not  wonder  at  all  that  it 
had  not  yet  appeared.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man said,  that  he  was  sure  such  an  ac- 
count waa  made  out  at  the  India-house  : 
this  he  denied ;  but  perhaps  he  alluded  to 
the  accounts  brought  forward  to  the  di- 
rectors, which,  though  possibly  very  pro^ 
per  for  that  court  to  consider,  were  too 
rail  of  nonsense  and  absurdity  fbr  any  man 
to  yenture  to  put  upon  the  table  of  that 
House.  In  ract,  those  accounts  ought 
newer  to  have  gone  beyond  the  directors ; 
bat  he  had  seen  and  analyzed  them,  and 
so,  he  doubted  not,  had  the  hoi^  gentle- 
man ;  and  be  would  venture  to  assert,  that 
no  man  who  ▼alued  bis  cbaraet^  would 
ever  bring  them  upon  their  fable  imder  the 
head  of  expensea  in  the  *  civil  depart^ 
meat;'  fbr  the  heads  whidi  tliechttroian 
ffoimeeA  were,  civil,  aAllitary,  f^veiMfo, 
isit,  and  commercial.  He  would  illus- 
trate this  by  a  single  remark,  which  the 
hen.  gentleman  would  perfectly  cotnpre* 
head.  Under  the  head  or  goveruor<^Beral 
was,  firsts  his  salary,  26,000i,  a  year; 
next,  tlie  rent  of  a  house,  1,800^  a  year, 
nice  1778,  to  wldch  the  hon«  gentleman 
consented,  becauseheknewUMt,  Mr.  Hast- 
ii^s  government-house  being  invariably 
timed  to  a  durbar,  he  had  not  a  spare  room 
in  which  he  could  turn  himself  rouod>  This 
was  strictly  a  civil  charge.  Then  followed 
aids-de-camp,  secretary,  and  interpreter, 
a  raiment  of  infantry,  and  the  only  troop 
of  cavalry  in  our  service.  He  would  ask 
the  hon.  gentleman)  if  in  any  account  in 
India  or  m  England,  these  last  heads  were 
made  part  of  civil  charges  i  He  was  sure 
Ihe  dwordity  and  folly  of  such  an  account 
anat  strike  the  hon.  gentleman.  When 
the  militaiy  accounts  were  taken  np,  if 
Mr.  Hastings  had  too  many  aids-de-camp, 
if  neither  Sie  cav^ry  nor  infantry  were 
wanted,  strike  diem  off;  but  to  include  them 
iioder  a  civil  bead  of  charge  was  something 


worse  than  folly.  Ai  to  the  whole  ac*- 
Gounts,  he  longed  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
particulars,  and  was  anxious  it  should  b^ 
commenced ;  and  with  respect  to  Mr^. 
Hastings's  letter,  cmd  the  accounts  of  ex- 
penses incurred  by  him,  which  were  bond 
Jfide  public  expenses,  when  that  came  ibr- 
wara,  he  sbould  appeal  to  the  honour  and 
the  conscience  of  the  hon.  gentleman  to 
say,  whether  he  did  not,  bonajide,  believe 
Mr.  Hastings  had  expended  in  the  public 
service  every  rupee  ne  had  now  charged 
the  Company.  ^ 

Mr.  Francis  said,  it  was  very  extra- 
ordinary, that  whenever  he  thought  it  bill 
duty  to  move  for  papers  relative  to  India^ 
or  to  i^ay  a  word  that  bore  reference  to  the  v 
concerns  of  the  Company^  he  waa  to  be 
answered  by  the  lum.  gentleman,  jusi  aa 
if  there  was  a  person^  contest  betweeft 
them,  and  that  it  was  to  be  carried  on  in 
that  House.  He  knew  very  well,  and 
the  world  knew,  that  the  hon.  gentleraaft 
represented  Mr.  Hastings,  and  acted  ks 
his  agent  in  a  manner  extremelv  able  and 
zealous ;  but  he  had  not  before  heard  that 
the  hon.  genUeman  was  likewise  agent  to 
the  court  of  directors.  The  chiefpart  of 
his  speeeh,  and  that  part  to  which  the  hotf. 
gentleman  had  directed  \ub  reply,  was  « 
series  of  aniinadvirsionf  on  the  court  of 
directors^  hi  whoee  defence  he  had  not  an 
idea  that  the  hon.  gendeman  held  himself 
bound  to  stMid  up  an  advocate,  or  durt  he 
considered  himaelf  a§  their  representative. 
But  it  was  plain,  what  he  haol  said  was  a 
wound  that  went  to  the  hon.  gendeman'a 
heart;  it  had  been  felt  by  the  hon»  gentle- 
man, and  hie  feelings  would  not  su  Ar  him 
to  sit  still,  even  inien  a  mere  order  for 
papers  Was  under  consideration.  With  re* 
gard  to  the  arrangement  of  parts  of  the 
mditatyi  under  the  head  of  the  dvit  esta- 
blishment, and  the  other  causae  stated  to 
account  for  the  diarge  of  927^9^61.  for  the 
civil  establishment,  being  a  fidiacious,  ab« 
siffd,  and  nonsensical  mode  of  statement; 
be  it  so.  At  whose  door  did  the  fallacy, 
the  absurdity,  and  the  nonsense  lie  ?  Not 
at  his,  but  at  t\ke  door  of  the  court  6f 
directors,  who  had  made  up  the  state* 
meftt,  then  upon  the  table,  in  that  mannen 
In  one  part  of  his  speech,  the  hon.  gende' 
mim  had  appealed  to  his  personal  lH>nourj^ 
and  asked,  whether  he  was  not  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Hastings  had  paid  out  of  his  own 
purse  the  several  expenses  which  he  stated 
an  his  letter  ?  In  answer  to  this  appeal, 
whidi  was  a  singular  one,  he  believed  Mr. 
Hasdnga  might  have  so  defrayed  them ; 
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bujt  vhat  had  that  to  do  with  the  inotioo» 
or  his  reasoning  id  support  of  it  ?  it  was 
the  principle,  and  not  the  facts,  that  had 
'  ^own  out  of  it,  that  he  wished  to  attack ; 
and  it  was  in  order  to  come  at  the  prin- 
ciple, that  he  had  moved  to  have  the  letter 
laid  upon  the  table. 

Major  Scoit  said,  he  was  no  agent  for 
Che  directors^  but  he  spoke  as  a  pro- 
prietor, desirous  not  to  see  the  Company's 
stock  depressed  as  it  formerly  had  been, 
by  misrepresentation ;  and  he  i^vowed  that 
the  accounts  Ijrought  forward  by  the  chair- 
jnan,*  of  the  expenses  of  1776,  compared 
with  1783,  were  probably  very  proper  for 
a  court  of  directors  to  consider  and  to 
analyze ;  but  they  were  so  absurd,  if  con- 
sidered as  actual  accounts,  that  he  be- 
lieved no  man  would  dare  to  put  them  on 
the  table  of  the  House ;  and  they  would 
naturally  be  enumerated  article  by  article, 
before  they  were  given  in  that  House  as 
authentic 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith  confirmed  what  major 
Scott  said,  and  remarked  that  the  hon. 
mover,  by  his  own  account,  had  infinitely 
the  advantage  of  the  court  of  directors,  as 
they  laid  their  accounts  before  the  House, 
to  wliich  they  were  pledged ;  but  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  merely  mrew  out  insinua- 
tions without  asserting  any  thing  posi- 
tively. Mr.  Smith  warned  the  House  to 
beware  of  such  insinuations ;  for  if  they 
were  well  founded,  tb^  House  might  be 
sure  the  hon.  gentleman  would  veqture  to 
assert,  and  not  insinuate,  which  was  gene- 
rally the  case ;  and  that  it  was  by  such 
insinuations  that  the  credit  of  the  Com- 
pany was  attempted  to  be  wounded ;  which 
might  have  some  efiect  when  coming  firom 
a  gentleman  who  lately  held  a  high  situa- 
tion in  the  Company's  service. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  remark,  that  all  the 
invective  with  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  loaded  his  speech,  applied  solely  to 
himself  and  the  rest  of  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, because  if  the  stating  the  charge 
of  the  civil  establishment  of  Bengal  was 
fa]se,Mallacious,  and  absurd,  the  who}e  of 
the  absurdity,  the  fallacy,  and  the  false- 
hood, lay  with  the  court  of  directors,  who 
'  had  so  stated  the  charge  in  the  paper  then 
f)n  their  table.  Mr.  Fox  put  this  very 
pointedly,  and  said,  he  rose  merely  to  shew 
now  unjust  it  was  to  charge  his  hon.  friend 
with  wishing  to  mislead,  when  he  was  at 
the  very  moment  calling  for  papers  to  ex- 
plain a  difierence  in  two  accounts,  each  of 
which  had  been  presented  by  the  court  of 
directors  tUemselveSi  and  consequently  it 


was  the  court  of  directors  against  whom 
alone  such  a  charge  wa»  relevant. 

Mr.  Burke  reiterated  Mr.  Fox's  remark, 
but  carried  it  still  farther.  He  said,  at 
last  they  had  got  a  director  of  the  Com- 
pany to  talk  to  them,  and  the  very  first 
time  they  were  able  to  obtain  this  mark  of 
favour,  the  director  tells  the  House  openly 
and  unreservedly,  that  the  account  which 
he  and  his  brother  directors  had  presented 
to  the  House  was  false,  fallacious,  and  ab« 
surd.  If  this  were  true,  the  hon.  ^ntle« 
man  was  a  criminal,  but  he  would  not 
sufier  him  so  to  criminate  himself,  nor 
would  he  upon  his  own  confession  deem 
him  guilty  to  the  extent  that  he  said  he 
was.  Mr.  Burke  proceeded  to  question 
tlie  authority  under  which  major  Scott 
acted  in  that  House.  He  said,  the  Hon. 
gentleman  had  formerly  been  known  to 
the  House  as  the  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings^ 
•and  had  been  stated  to  have  his  authority 
for  acting  in  that  capacity.  He  wished^ 
therefore,  to  know,  whether  Mr.  Hastings 
still  continued  hiin  as  his  agent,  and  fur- 
nished him  with  proper  instructions  from 
time  to  time  how  to  act.  If  he  did|  that 
House  knew  that  he  spoke  a  language  of 
authority,  and  would  be  able  to  distinguish 
what  degree  of  confidence  and  credit  was 
due  to  what  he  said ;  but,  if  Mr.  Hastings 
had  withdrawn  his  agency>  and  no  longer 
continued  to  invest  the  lion,  gentleman 
with  his  authority,  and  to  furnish  him  with 
instructions  from  India,  then  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman spoke,  merely  as  an  individual,  and 
a  private  member  of  parliament,  ^r. 
Burke  here  moved,  <*  Tn^t  the  Appendix 
to  Mr.  Dundas's  Report,  or  the  Report  of 
the  Secret  Committee^  p.  S12^  might  be 
read;''  it  was  read  accordingly,  and  con* 
tained  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hastings  to  the 
board  of  directors,  informing  them,  that 
he  had  given  major  Scott  full  autliority 
to  act  as  nis  agent,  and  should  from  time 
to  time  furnish  him  with  instructions  upon 
all  the  events  of  India.  Mr.  Burke  said, 
he  really  thought  Mr.  Hastings  acted  wise- 
ly in  putting  himself  in  curid^  and  appear- 
ing in  that  liouse  by  his  attorney,  if  the 
fact  were  so ;  but  what  he  wished  to  know 
was,  whether  it  was  so  or  not,  and  there- 
fore he  should  move,  that  the  authority 
and  instructions  under  which  major  Scott 
acted  in  that  House,  as  the  agent  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  be  laid  upon  tlie  table.  He 
added  a  variety  pf  pointed  remarks  on 
major  Scott's  situation,  and  on  the  two 
accounts  the  directors  had  pjesented  to 
the  House,   reminding   the  House    that 
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thej  had  the  authority  of  a  director,  sit- 
tbg  in  bis  place  on  the  India  bench,  that 
the  statement  last  given  in,  and  which  was 
laid  before  them  in  compliance  with  the 
positive  direction  of  an  act  of  parliament, 
was  false,  fallacious,  and  absurd.  He  con- 
cluded his  speech  with  putting  his  ques- 
tion relative  to  the  parliamentary  character 
of  major  Scott  in  the  form  of  a  motion. 

Major  Scott  said,  he  knew  not  by  what 
right  or  authority  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man questioned  him  in  the  character  of 
Mr.  Hastings's  agent.  He  gloried  in  his 
connexion  with  Mr.  Hastings;  but  in  that 
House  he  sat  as  an  Englishman,  as  a  man 
tirho  bad  served  sixteen  years  in  India, 
and  who,  from  his  family,  had  just  as  good 
a  right  to  sit  in  the  House  as  any  member 
present.  As  well,  the  major  said,  mi^ht 
he  talk  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  sitting 
in  the  House  as  agent  of  the  rajah  of  Tan- 
jore.  He  had  waited  on  the  late  chairman, 
Mr.  Sulivan,  In  behalf  of  the  rajah,  and 
his  near  relation  ivas  actually  in  that  cha- 
racter at  the  present  moment.  Having 
said  this,  the  major  avowed,  that  his  con- 
nexion with  Mr.  Hastings  was  not  altered, 
aod  that  there  was  no  event  in  his  life  in 
which  he  so  much  gloried,  as  in  the  un- 
bounded confidence  Mr.  Hastings  had 
been  pleased  to  repose  in  him ;  but  in  that 
House  he  sat  as  an  Englishman,  and  he 
looked  upon  it,  he  was  just  as  competent, 
in  point  of  family  and  fortune,  to  have  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  the  House  as  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  or  any  honourable  gen- 
tleman on  either  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  the  hon.  ^ndeman  was 
perfectly  welcome  to  question  him.  He 
wished  that  every  part  of  bis  character, 
every  circumstance  of  his  life,  and  every 
situation  he  stood  in,  should  be  known 
and  made  as  public  as  the  noon*day  sun ; 
he  did  therefore  assume  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman, vpon  his  honour,  that  he  was  not 
agent  to  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  nor  had  any 
connexion  with  him  whatever. .  He  en- 
tered into  a  discussipn  of  the  nature  of  an 
agency,  and  declared  his  surprise  that  any 
man  should  be  ashamed  to  act  in  that  cha- 
racter. The  hon.  gentleman  opposite  to 
1dm  had  been  known  to  be  the  agent  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  a  more  active,  zealous, 
and  able  agent,  he  would  venture  to  say, 
no  man  ever  had.  He  had  acted  in  the 
character  with  spirit  and  with  honour; 
but  it  was  no  disgrace  to  him  to  staad  in 
that  light  in  that  House,  and  to  be  known 
to  the  House  as  such.  He  had  not  the 
honour;  but  he  supposed  the  hon. 
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gentleman's  asking  him,  whether  he  was 
the  rajah's  agent,  arose  from  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman's idea,  that  no  man  could  take  a 
zealous  and  active  part  in  the  interests  of 
another,  without  being  paid  for  it.  This 
was  an  idea  natural  enoush  to  any  c^ntle- 
man  who  had  been  in  India;  but  the  fact 
was  otherwise.  He  had  acted  with  all  the 
zeal  of  an  agent  for  many,  but  never  had 
received  money  from  any  one  of  those,  In 
whose  affiiirs  he  had  taken  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  assiduous  part.  Not  that  it 
was  any  disgrace  to  a  gentleman  to  con- 
fess himtelf  an  agent,  and  to  stand  as  an 
agent  within  those  walls.  He  had  for* 
merly  stood  in  that  character,  when  he 
was  agent  to  the  province  of  New  York ; 
as^sucli  he  had  negociated  the  concerns  of 
the  province  with  the  King's  ministers,  in 
that  House  and  in  the  other ;  and  had  but 
the  language  of  the  province,  through 
him,  been  heard  and  attended  to,  perhaps 
he  might  still  have  been  the  agent  ot  the 
province,  and  the  province  been  a  part  of 
the  British  empire.  He  said,  he  had  stood 
up  the  agent  or  the  nabob  of  Oude,  of  the 
rajah  of  Benares,  and  ef  all  the  various 
potentates  and  princes  of  India,  whom  he 
thought  injured  and  oppressed,  because 
he  wished  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  to 
restore  happiness  to  every  individual  na- 
tive of  India.  "  Homo  sum,''  said  Mr. 
Burke,  *^  et  humani  nil  a  me  alienum 
puto."  For  that  reason,  and  for  that 
alone,  because  he  felt  as  a  man,  because 
the  cause  of  human  nature  was  the  com- 
mon cause  of  all  who  breathed,  he  had 
been  assiduous,  and  forward  upon  Indian 
afiairs  so  ofVen;  but  he  never  received 
money  for  his  agency,  nor  did  he  desire  it. 
He  should  think  himself  richly  rewarded  if 
he  obtained  his  end,  and  was  the  happy 
instrument  of  relieving  the  oppressed,  and 
rejoicing  the  miserable.  It  was,  however, 
not  a  little  singular,  he  said,  that  he  should 
be  attacked  on  the  ground  of  the  wealth 
he  was  supposed  to  possess,  in  consequence 
of  the  money  he  was  suspected  of  having 
recehred  from  India,  and  at  the  same  time 
reproached  for  his  poverty.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman boasted  of  nis  fortune.  God  knew 
how  little  he  had  to  boast  of,  nor  if  he  had 
possessed  an  ample  one,  should  he  have 
thought  his  riches  his  honours. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the 
House  divided  on  Mr.  Francis's  motion : 
Yeas,  16 ;  Noes,  41. 

Debate  on  Mr.  Fox's  Motion  for  Tapers 
relative  to  the  Directions  for  charging  the 
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X>ebate  on  Mr.  Fox^s  Motion 


[16* 


Naboff  of  Arcot's  Prwate  Debts  to  Euro* 

fmns,  on  the  Revenues  of  the  Camatic.'} 
eb.  28.  Mr.  Fox  8ai^  the  House  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  motion  which  he 
was  now  about  to  propose.  The  public 
were  also  apprised  in  some  measure  of  its 
intent  and  coosequenceg.  Whether  the 
papers  he  meant  to  call  for  would  be 
granted  or  not,  he  would  not  determine ; 
but  it  was  prettj  obvious  how  the  denial 
would  be  relished  by  the  people  in  general. 
It  seamed  to  be  a  maxim  with  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  to  grant  no  species  of  in- 
formation which  the  House  bad  aoy  right 
or  reason  for  urging.  An  hon.  friend  of 
his  had  moved  for  a  letter,  in  which  it  was 
roundly  asserted,  or  raUier  avowed,  that 
a  conduct  had  been  lately  preferred,  by. 
the  Company's  servants  abroad,  which  was 
in  direct  denance  of  all  the  acts  of  pmr^ 
liaioent  which  had  been  enacted  on  the 
subject.  Here  was  not  only  a  gross  viola^ 
tion  of  the  order  of  the  leeisTature,  but 
an  unequivocal  avowal  of  mat  violation* 
"When,  therefore,  a  paper  of*  such  nn  ex- 
traordinary tendency  was  tl^us  fonnaliy 
demanded^  his  Majesty's  servants  would 
not  grant  it  for  this  simple  reason,  that  tlie 
substance  of  that  letter  was  still  under  tlie 
consideration  of  the  board  of  conjroK 
Whatever  weight  this  might  have  with  the 
House  in  that  instance,  it  could  have  none 
in  the  present.  For  the  object  of  hjs 
motion  was  specifically  difFf^rexit,  as  it  re- 
gJEurded.  papers,  which  recorded  not  any 
thing  under  contemplatiorii  but  that  which 
was  finished  and  complete.  He  augured 
ill  of  the  board  of  control|  from  the  mo- 
ment they  appeared  thus  peculiarly  shy  of 
their  communications ;  and  every  ill  omen 
which  had  presented  itself  to  bis  mind, 
their  conduct  iiad  literally  justified.  \Vhy 
this  aversion  to  submit  their  actions  to  the 
inspection  of  their  countrymen  i  Why 
thus  treat  the  House,  who  had  treated 
them  with  so  much  distinction^  as  to 
place  the  whole  of  this  trust  uncondition- 
ally in  them  ?  Did  such  a  proceeding  tend 
to  conciliate  attachment^  or  promote  con- 
£dence  ?  Or,  was  it  not  natural  to  all 
honest  men,  from  the  aspect  which  marked 
the  whole  of  their  conduct,  that  something 
was  wrong,  or  at  least  doubtful  ?  That  no 
intelligence  of  any  l^ind  whatever,  relating 
to  the  state  of  a  country  so  remote,  and 
so  momentous  to  the  British  empire,  had 
transpired  in  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
had  a  *very  suspicious  appearance,  and 
marked  strongly  theHenor  of  conduct 
adopted  by  the  Sbard  of  controI|  aad  the 


servants  of  the  crown.  How  such  a  mode 
of  secreting  from  the  nation  an  object  thus 
important,  would  suit  the  humour  of  the 
House,  he  would  not  pretend  to  say;  but 
he  saw  it  would  produce  infinite  trouble 
to  individuals,  as  well  as  much  general 
speculation.  Within  these  few  years  the 
public  attention  had  naturally  been  much 
turned  to  the  afialrs  of  India,  which  were 
so  involved  with  tliose  of  Great  Britain, 
that  whoever  felt  an  interest  in  the  former, 
could  not  regard  the  latter  with  indifl^r- 
ence ;  in  consequence,  therefore,  of  this 
general  cu^ositv  and  interesij,  three  dif« 
^rent  plans  had  been  proposed  for  better 
regulating  the  afiairs  of  India.      These 

glans  \xe  specified  as  having  Mr.  Piuiod^s, 
Ir.  Pitt,  and  himself^  for  their  r^pective 
authors.  The  one  proposed  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  bad  alone  re- 
ceived the '  sanction  of  the  legblature. 
But  he.  mentioned  this  only,  to  remark 
this  circumstance  to  the  House,  that  ma- 
terially as  all  of  them  difijsred  in  most  of 
the  topics,  and  chiefly  in  the  principle  to 
which  they  were  directed,  ye^  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  debts,  they 
so  far  coincided  as  to  express  almost  the 
same  language,  the  same  ideas.  The  Bill 
brought  m  by  the  Chancellor  o^  tt^e  Ex- 
chequer provided,  that  whatevei:  debts 
were  aue  to  the  servant/^  of  tne  Cppapany 
by  any  of  the  Indian  princes,  shou}d  be 
investigated,  and  made  an  obiect  of  speciU 
inquiry,  prior  to  any  st^ep  whatevei^  Peing 
tat^en  to  effisct  payment.  The  whole  pro- 
vision to  this  purppse  was  highly  deserving 
the  attention  of  ti^eliouse. 

IjLe  tljen  said,  that  the  motion  he  was 
now  about)  to  urge^  went  to  a  direct  cri- 
niina^ipn  of  tjbe  new  board,  of  Qopmis,- 
sioners,  as  acting  in  flat  opposition  to  the 
late  act  of  parliament,  which)  in  this  in* 
stance^  at  least,  whatever  odierwise  he 
might  think  of  the  Bill,  was  wise  and  iiq- 
exceptionable.  It  ws^,  calcula^d  to  put 
a  check  where  it  was  most  wanted,  and 
where  it  would  certainly  operate  to  ipost 
advanfJEige.  He  did  npt  think  it  necessary 
to  state  for  the  information,  of  those  who' 
knew  the  history  of  India,  what  however 
would  surprise  those  who  did  not*  fro- 
thing was  more  common,  than  for  many 
persons  who  lefi  tliis  country,  when  nei* 
ther  in  a  conditjon  to  borrow  great  sums 
nor  lend  them,  on  theur  arriv^  ip.lnd|% 
to  become  all  at  once  creditors  to  ^  fint 
princes  in  that  country,  and  that  to  a  very 
considerable  amounu  This  well-known 
fact  would  naturally  lead  to  many  conjee* 
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tares.  Thus  much,  at  least,  was  6bvious  \ 
tDid  indisputable ;  tb^t  such  pecuniary  i 
obligations  could  not  take  place,  but  on 
the  supposition,  that  some  services  were 
thus  hired,  which  it  was  not  the  fashion  or 
cooveoient  to  own. 

He  next  went  into  a  statement  of  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot's  debt,  with  a  view,  bv 
iUustrating  the  several  articles  of  which  it 
consisted,  separately  to  shew  which  of 
these  were  most  intitled  to  immediate 
payment.  This,  he  contended,  was  in 
perfect  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  the  late 
Act,  which  instituted  that  inquiry  should 
precede  payment.  And  whatever  should 
be  the  fate  of  the  present  motion,  or  the 
complaisance  of  the  minister  to  the  requi- 
^tion,  and  the  necessity  of  the  House  with 
respect  to  the  information  required,  he 
was  hapny,  as  he  trusted  every  member 
who  wisned  well  to  the  public  would  be, 
that  a  copy  of  the  identical  papers  which 
he  callea  Tor  was  before  the  public,  and 
that  Mr.  Debrett  had  done  that  for  the 
publfc,  which  the  board  of  control,  ^s  well 
as  his  Majesty'^  ministers,  had  refused, 
though  urged  with  great  propriety,  and 
from  motives  of  necessity,  to  do  either  for 
tiie  Company  or '  parliament.  To  this 
|»i:£lication  he  referred,  as  containing  an 
accurate  and  systematic  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  an  inquiry,  he  said,  to  which 
every  weU-principled  tnind  would  un- 
avoidably press  to  discover  the  origin, 
occasion,  and  the  justice  of  those  debts 
which  were  due  to  individuals  from  the 
nabob  of  Arcot.  The  board  of  directors, 
as  they  had  ollen  done,  had  ordered  a 
toict  inquisition  to  be  made;  and  from 
the  facts  which  should  be  brought  forward, 
in  consequence  of  that  inquisition,  some 
cAair  of  arrangement  miglit  take  place. 
But  this  new  board  of  control  had  over- 
ruled the  resolution  of  the  directors ;  and 
in  flat  defiance  of  what  the  directors  had 
thus  formally  enacted,  had  r(5Solved  forth- 
with to  admit  that  the  claims,  which  were 
at  best  8iUj)iciods,  or  unknown,  should 
supersede  thosd  which  were  known  and 
valid.  This  was  the  great  qiiestion  to 
which  he  begged  the  attention  of  the 
Souse,  as  also  to  the  various  papers  which 
he  dhould  read  ion  the  subject.  It  was  a 
eSrcumstanccf  which  could  hardly  escape 
the  attention  of  the  House,  that  many  of 
ftese  debts  bore  date  from  the  time  when 
ihe  pre^iclency  of  Madras  entered  the 
Clutatic  bv  an  army,. and  attacked  the 
loDgdonl  of  Tfttiiore,  as  it  was  well  known, 
it  tb^  expr^  uistance  of  the  nabob  of 


Arcot.  He  desired  this  fact  might  be 
seriously  considered;  he  desired  that  it 
mi^ht  be  coupled  with  a  variety  of  things 
which  had  since  taken  place,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  order  of  the  new  board  of 
commissioners,  whk;h  his  motion  was  in- 
tended to  bring  under  the  cognizance  of/ 
the  public  and  of  the  House. 

It  had  always  appeared  to  him,  And  he 
had  always  stated  it  as  one  of  the  greatest 
preventives  to  the  authority  of  the  direc- 
tion operating  with  dignity  and  effect,  that 
the  servants  had,'  by  peculation  and  in- 
trigue, acquired  a  sovereignty  over  their 
masters.  Here,  then,  was  the  same  drea<^- 
ful  and  prevailing  evil  still  predominat- 
ing :  and  this  additional  board,  instead  of 
strengthening  the  old  government,  en- 
feebled it,  by  relapsing  into  the  only  radi- 
cal flaw  in  the  original  constitution ;  for 
he  was  aware  no  man  would  stand  up  in 
his  place,  and  give  such  an  account  of 
these  debts  as  would  correspond  with  prin- 
ciples of  justice  between  man  and  man. 
Yet  such  were  the  debts  which  the  new 
board  among  its  first  acts,  and  to  the  de- 
triment of  debts  actually  due,  had  pulF^n 
a  train  of  payment.  So  that  unless  the 
House  of  Commons  or  the  legislature  in- 
terfered, and  set  aside  the  order,  it  would 
inevitably  become  final. 

In  urc;ing  this  question,  therefore,  hk 
was  not  hastily  attacking  either  individuals, 
the  nabob  of  Arcot,  or  the  commissioners, 
but  pleading  the  cause  of  the  public.  The 
arrangement  of  the  debts  due  to  indivi- 
duals he  selected  chiefly  under  those  of 
the  old  debts,  the  new  debts,  and  the 
debts  of  the  Company.  With  the  first  of 
these  he  agreed  in  substance,  and  should 
not  make  any  animadversions  on  that  part 
of  the  matter.  He  was  more  peculiarly 
interested  in  those  which  were  denomi- 
nated the  new  consolidated  debt,  and  the 
pretensions  on  which  the  payment  of  them 
was  demanded.  He  concurred  with  all 
who  had  given  any  deliberation  to  the 
subject,  in  thinking  something  doubtful  or 
unaccountable  in  the  aecruing  of  them. 
He  mentioned  the  directors  and  the  board 
of  commissioners  particularly,  as  holding 
the  same  language ;  it  struck  him  forcibly 
that,  after  stating  their  reasons  for  hesitat- 
ing on  the  matter  with  great  plausibility, 
and  laying  down  a  variety  of  premises, 
which  led  to  quite  an  opposite  conclusion, 
they  came  all  at  once  to  the  absurd,  or  at . 
least  most  unexpected  one,  which  he 
trusted  this  House  would  reprobate. 
They  allowed  that  those  debts  were  not 
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recommended  by  the  same  forcible  rea- 
sons which  operated  in  the  other  case. 
They  owned  themselves  much  at  a  loss 
concerning  their  authenticity.  They  stated 
strong  dislike,  as  if  truth  extorted  it  from 
them»  whenever  these  debts  were  men- 
tioned ;  but  what  would  the  House  expect 
should  be  the  result  of  all  this?  That 
they  consequently  inclined  to  defer  the 
settlement  of  debts  thus  hypothetical 
only,  till  such  as  were  not  could  be  fully 
and  satisfactorily  discharged.  This,  one 
might  ima^ne,  would  have  been  the  con- 
clusion or  their  statement.  But  it  was 
quite  the  reverse.  They  ordered  indiscri- 
minate payment  of  all.  The  motives  for 
such  a  aecision  were  singular  and  various. 
One  wasi  that  the  nabob's  debts  be  no 
longer  kept  afloat.  But  how  this  dis- 
charge would  prevent  that  consequence, 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  However, 
he  owned  himself  struck  by  what  follows : 
"  When  we  consider  how  much  the  final 
conclusion  of  this  business  will  tend  to 
promote  tranquillity,  credit,  and  circula- 
tion of  property  in  the  Camatic.'*  All 
this  he  perfectly  understood.  It  was  pre- 
cisely in  the  spirit  of  the  general  character 
which  had  distinguished  4he  conduct,  of 
the  Company's  servants  in  the  Asiatic  set- 
tlements. This  order  would  naturally 
prove  to  them  satisfactory,  and  conse- 
quently promote  tranquillity^  It  would 
have  a  simil;^r  effect,  he  presumed,  on  pirf 
culation  in  the  Carnatic,  as  it  would  take 
out  of  the  nabob's  pocket,  and  put  into  that 
of  the  Company's  servants.  They  added, 
"  When  we  consider  that  the  debtor  con- 
curs with  the  creditor  in  establishing  the 
justice  of  these  debts  consolidated  in  the 
year  1777,  into  gross  sums,  for  which 
bonds  were  given,  liable  to  be  transferred, 
different  from  the  original  creditors."  On 
this  it  was  concluded,  that  no  good  can 
result  fi^om  an  unlimited  investigation. 
This  was  dispatching  the  wisdom  of  the 
legislature  in  a  very  summary  way,  as  it 
was  saying  in  effect — We  know  the  act  of 
parliament  says  so  and  so ;  but  this  also 
we  know,  that  the  provision  is  useless  and 
unnecessary.  At  the  sam0  time  they 
order  that  complaints  which  they  limit, 
be  admitted,  these  are  directed  to  origi- 
nate only  with  the  nabob  himself,  or  such 
of  his  other  creditors  as  by  this  arrange- 
ment may  deem  themselves  injured.  Thes^ 
were  substantial  reasons  in  abundance, 
which  would  always  render  the  nabob's 
complaints  sufficiently  accommodating, 
pp^  ^o  preate  any  alarm  or  uneasiness 
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whatever;  but  the  creditor  which  was 
most  injured,  and  which  had  actually  pre- 
ferred her  complaint,  was  the  East  India 
Company.  Her  case  was^well  known  to 
Uie  pubhc,  and  especially  to  every  indivi- 
dual who  had  made  her  afiairs  any  object 
of  his  attention ;  and  he  virtually  barred 
the  claim  of  these  debts,  even  supposmg 
it  Tslid. 

This  was  the  purport  of  the  motion,  to 
impress  the  House  with  the  absurdity  and 
injustice  of  the  preference  which  had  been 
given  to  private,  where  public  interest  was 
so  notorious  and  urgent.  He  then  stated 
the  consequences  of  this  false  step;  it 
went  to  an  implicit  acquiescence  with  all 
the  firaudalent  conduct  which  had  brought 
so  much  disgrace  upon  this  country  in 
that  part  of  the  world :  he  would  not  im« 
pute  any  bad  intention  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  board ;  but  the  decision  which,  on 
this  very  pressing  matter,  had  been  come 
unto,  filled  him  with  astonishment  and  con- 
cern :  he  knew  not  how  to  account  for  it ; 
but  it  would  undoubtedly  be  considered 
abroad  as  encouraging  and  patronizing  aU 
those  mal-practices  and  peculations  for 
which  the  servants  of  the  Company  have 
been  so  much  blamed.  It  did  not  adopt 
the  maxim  in  so  many  words,  but,  how- 
ever, indulged  the  prmciple:  it  would 
prove  the  truth  of  bis  observations  by  its 
future  operations,  as  it  would  furnish  a 
precedent  to  men  of  a  certain  description, 
which  would  have  all  the  force  of  a  statute, 
and  which  it  would  not  be  very  easy  for 
any  board  of  direction  or  control  hence- 
forth to  dispute.  Such,  he  said,  were  the 
conseauences  which  this  inauspicious  mea- 
sure, Doth  for  India  and  Great  Britain, 
seemed  calculated  to  effect ;  it  therefore 
seemed,  in  his  mind,  a  very  proper  subject 
for  the  interference  of  the  House ;  it  was 
an  instance  which  plainly  shewed  how 
wisely  the  power  of  cognizance  was.  lodged 
by  the  constitution  in  the  House  of  Com* 
'mens. 

Concerning  that  part  which  respected 
the  crop  of  1775,  it  was  evident  that  the 
rajah  ot  Tanjore  paid  the  nabob  of  Arcot 
the  arrears  and  the  tribute,  with  the  in- 
terest due  thereon ;  but  it  was  a  matter  of 
justice,  that  the  man  who  sowed  should 
reap,  or  that  he  should  have  the  profits  of 
his  own  harvest.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man then  entered  again  on  the  first  topic 
pf  his  argument,  and  added  a  farther  ob^ 
servation  on  the  debts  of  the  nabob  of 
Arcot.  He  said,  that  the  faction,  thougli 
sometimes  supported  by  the  dNctorpi  ^nd 
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somettmes  by  the  proprietors,  yet  still 
kept  up  their  friendship  for  him ;  perhaps 
it  might  be  their  fear  of  him,  or  of  the 
servants  in  India ;  for  it  was  clearly  evi* 
deoty  that  the  orders  of  the  Company  were 
never  enforced,  and  that  the  qyilprits  were 
not  brought  to  justicfB,  even  by  the  most 
^ictious  of  the  proprietors,  or  the  most 
daring  of  the  directors ;  nor  did  they  at- 
tempt to  have  any  legal  authority  whatso- 
ever, under  which  it  was  their  duty  to  act. 
The  board  of  control  was  now  suspected, 
and  there  were  certain  papers  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  Majesty^s  ministers,  wnich 
could  either  bring  home  the  criminality, 
or  exculpate  those  suspected  persons. 
The  ponit  thus  lying  between  the  direc- 
tors and  the  board,  it  was  certainly  be- 
come an  easy  matter  for  government  to 
prove  to  the  House  whether  those  charges 
were  founded  in  folsehood  or  in  truth,  and 
whether  the  spirit  of  the  act  of  parliament 
had  been  attended  to,  and  its  letter  obeyed. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  only  mode  by  which 
the  legislature  could  arrive  at  an  authen- 
ticated information,  whether  those  into 
whose  hands  they  had  given  the  business 
of  India  had  betrayed  their  trust  or  not* 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  watch 
those  servants  whom  they  had  employed, 
and  to  judge  of  the  measures  which  were 
adopted  by  the  fruit  they  produced,  as  it 
was  evident  that  nothing'but  the  most  ef- 
fectual and  coercive  acts  would  tend  to  do 
any  service  in  India.  The  gentlemen  in 
administration  knew  this  to  be  the  &ct, 
and  they  confessed  it  when  their  Bill  was 
brought  into  parliament.  He  begged, 
therefore,  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Dundas)  to  come  forward  and  de- 
fend his  measures,  on  piroducinff  the  papers 
called  for.  But  he  trusted  mat,  as  the 
8ab)ect  was  a .  matter  of  consequence  to 
the  Idngdom,  he  should  not  be  answered 
bj  invective^  and  told,  *^  that  which  you 
have  done  b  worse  than  what  we  have 
done." 

He  requested  the  House  to  consider, 
that  if  his  Bill  had  any  merit,  which  could 
not  be  controverted  even  by  sophistry  it- 
felf,  it  was  the  merit  of  makmg  the  House 
judges  in  ali  cases,  and  hiding  no  transac- 
tion whatever  from  the  view  of  the  public : 
this  undoubtedly  was,  and  in  the  end  it 
would  be  found  so,  the  only  way  of  truly 
governing  the  people  of  India.  Darkness 
was  the  shelter  under  which  all  the  ini- 
quities of  the  servants  of  the  Company 
were  hid ;  and  to  make  visible  the  conduct 
9m  ^  tru^  metbod  of  porrectinjg  their 


vices,  and  doing  justice  to  the  public.  A 
detail  of  India  business,  it  was  true,  came 
but  with  a  bad  prospect  of  attention  at 
present.  Men's  minds  were  taken  up  oit 
much  more  important  subjects.  Iheir 
dearest  interests,  their  most  valuable  prt* 
vileges  were  now  at  stake,  and  engrossed 
their  principal  thoughts ;  but  still  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  India,  though  removed 
at  a  great  distance,  yet,  in  its  present  state^ 
and  from  the  late  alarming  accounts  o£  the 
system  of  plunder,peculation,  and  resistance 
to  legislative  authority  continuing,  it  be- 
came a  matter  of  importance.  If  the  papers 
which  he  should  call  for  were  produced, 
he  pledged  himself  not  to  shrink  from  the 
inquiry ;  and  that  he  would  so  far  do  jus« 
tice  to  the  public,  to  the  directors,  to  the 
board  of  control,  to  his  Majesty's  mini- 
sters, and  to  the  servants  of  the  Company^ 
as  to  obtain  from  the  House  a  decision 
which  should  either  exculpate  or  crimi- 
nate. Should  it  prove  an  acquittal,  then 
all  the  glory,  and  let  them  have  it,  would 
be  to  the  fVamers  of  the  late  Bill ;  and 
surely  if  the  inquiry  was  not  dreaded,  the 
motion  he  intended  to  make  would  be  ac- 
ceded to.  There  was  a  large  arrear  of 
authentic  intelligence  due  to  the  House, 
and  the  public  looked  for  it.  They  looked 
for  it,  because  a  kind  of  jealousy  arose  on 
account  of  the  many  eager,  warm,  anxious, 
and  zealous  supporters  of  the  servants  of 
the  Conmany  in  India,  who  sat  in  parlia- 
ment. But  this  phalanx  did  not  deter 
him,  nor  was  he  afraid  of  the  present 
House  of  CommcHOs.  Five  hundred  and 
fif^y-eight  gentlemen  would  not  be  deaf  to 
reason,  nor  shut  their  eyes  and  their  eara 
to  truth.  Thev  would  listen  to  the  voice 
of  truth ;  they  had  done  so  on  a  late  occa- 
sion, and  he  had  no  fears  for  their  deter- 
mination on  the  present.  However  partial 
they  might  be  to  the  general  politics  of 
the  minister,  yet,  on  particular  occasions, 
they  would  not  fiul  to  recollect  that  they 
were  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

He  again  repeated  his  intreaties  that 
ministers  woula  open  their  minds,  judge 
by  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  therefore 
not  withhold  that  information  from  the 
House,  which  it  was  so  very  requisite  the 
House  should  have*  There  was  &  con- 
nexion between  the  public  revenue  of  this 
country  and  the  India  Compsmy,  which 
bound  us  in  such  a  manner  to  pay. their 
debts,  that  common  honesty  required  mi- 
nisters not  to  deny  those  papers,  which 
were  necessary  to  prove  what  had  been 
done  in  consequence  of  the  Act  passed  in 
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the  last  se86ion  of  parliament.  He  begged 
that  the  House  would  look  to  the  debt  of 
two  miUioD  apd  a  half,  due  to  the  Bombay 
presidency,  which  At  present  was  not  pot 
into  any  mode  of  payment^  and  the  bonds 
in  consequence  were  so  reduced,    that 
they  sold  at  60/.  per  cent,  discount ;  dis- 
tricts  indeed  had  been  given  as  secuHty, 
but  those  districts^  by  the  hand  of  power, 
were  taken  away,  and  the  claim  of  a  num- 
ber of  suspicious  private  creditors  were 
preferred    to  the    public   debt,    against 
which  there  was  not  any  proof  whatsoever, 
nor  even  the  smallest  idea  of  frauds    This 
surely  waA  a  most  seriiDus  object  of  inquhry, 
and  it  was  a  matter  which  he  wished  the 
whole  court  of  directors  to  hear.  The  chair- 
roan,  he  observed,  was  behind  him,  and  it 
made  him  happy  to  find  him  there,  because 
he  could  give  his    opinion  whether  he 
thought  this  new  board  of  control  had  acted 
with  fidelity  or  not,  to  that  trust  which  the 
House  had  so  confidentially  committed 
to  their  care.    Matters  of  accounts  could 
not  be  made  too  public ;   and  this  was  an 
aphorism    well    known    to    the    House. 
There  were  two  purposes  to  which  his 
motion  tended,  and  he  wished  the  House 
to  consider  them  well — The  crimination  of 
the  board  of  control,  or  an  amendment  of 
the  act  of  parliament.    He  then  moved, 
«*  That  the  proper  officer  do  lay  before 
this  House,  copies  or  extracts  ot  all  let- 
ters and  orders  of  the  court  of  directors  of 
the  United  East  India  Company  in  pur- 
suance of  the  Jnj unctions  contained  in  the 
S7tb  and  S8th  clauses  of  the  Act  parsed  in 
'  the  last  session  of  parliament /for  the  bet- 
ter regulation  and  management  of  the 
affiurs  of  the  East  India  Company,  and*of 
the  British  possessions  in  India,  and  for 
establishinff  a  court  of  judicature  for  the 
more  speeay  and  effectual  trial  of  pei^ons 
accused  of  offences  committed  in  tne  East 
Jndies." 

Mr.  Francis  said,  he  rose  to  second  the 
motion.  The  first  object  that  presented 
itself  in  this  business  was  not  the  transac- 
tion itself,  nor  the  merits  of  the  disputes 
between  the  directors  and  the  commis- 
sioners, as  the  distributidn  of  power,  which 
was  the  source  of  the  dispute,  laid  the 
foundation  of  others  without  end.  He 
reminded  the  House,  that  he  had  foretold 
the  consequence  of  dividing  the  poWef  of 
the  Company  between  two  boards,  but 
said,  it  did  not  require  any  extraordinary 
talent  at  prediction,  to  foretell  the  conse- 
quences of  such  an  institution.  The  com- 
mon effect  of  clashing  powers  were  oppo- 


sition and  counteraction ;  thus  they  sair 
as  soon  as  the  durectors  had  besun  to  act, 
the  commissioners  counteracted  ;^  and  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  directors  produced 
counteraction  on  that  of  the    commis- 
sioners ;  the  consequence  was,  orders  had 
been  at  last  sent  to  India,  signed  with  the 
names  of  twenty-four  men,  whose  senti- 
ments were  known  to  be  direcUy  the  re- 
verse.   What  conld  such  a  circumstance 
produce  but  contempt  and  disobedience 
abroad?    What   Mr.  Fox    had  slightly' 
touched  upon,  Mr.  Francis  said,  he  consi- 
dered as  of  very  great  importance,  and 
that  was  the  matter  of  fact  that  the  two 
points  in  question  were  specially  and  ex- 
clusively referred  to  the  court  of  directors 
by  the  37th  and  S8th  clauses  of  the  Act. 
They  were,  he  observed,  questions  of  right 
and  property,  not  matters  of  revenue,  or 
civil  or  military  government.    The  com- 
missioners had  no  jurisdiction  over  them, 
neither  concurrent  nor  appellant,  but  had 
assumed  a  power  against  law,  which  they 
had  exercised  against  justice.    Admitting, 
however,  that  an  appeal  would  have  la^n, 
no  appellant  jurisdiction  could  act,  until 
an  appeal  was  made  to  them  from  one  of 
the  parties.    Whereas  the  commissioners 
have  acted  as  if  the  original  juristiction 
was  in  them,  and  as  if  the  court  of  direc- 
tors had  none  at  all.    With  regard  to  the 
debt  of  1767»  he  would  pass  that  by,  and 
confine  him^f  to  the  cavalry  Man,  and  to 
the  debt  of  1777 ;    these  debts  were,  he 
said,  at  least  of  a  questionable  nature. 
Parliament,  the  court  of  directors,  and  the 
commissioners,  were  all  agreed  in  saying, 
that  they  were  so ;  yet  they  have  been  all 
passed  without  any  question  at  all;    in 
other  words,  a  very  questionable  debt  of 
near  two  mfllions  and  a  half  had  been  or- 
dered to  be  paid  with  as  much  facility  and 
indifference  as  if  it  were'  a  perfect  trifle. 
Indeed,  the  debt  was  much  worse  than 
questionable ;  it  was  suspicious  and  fVaudu- 
lent,  and  it  had  been  repeatedly  stamped 
with  the  worst  interpretations.    The  com- 
missioners of  control  themselves,  in  their 
letter  to  the  directors,  of  the  15th  of  Oc- 
tober last,  say,   "  The  debts  of  1777  do 
not  certainly  stand   in   the  same  light 
They  were  contracted  without  any  autho- 
rity from  the  Company ;  were  consolidat- 
ed in  no  respect  under  their  sanction,  and 
have  never  been  recognized  by  them.** 
The  directors,  in  their  letter  of  April  17, 
1778,  say,  **  It  is  our  exprcsd  coiftmdnd 
that  you  immediately  and  utteriy  disavow, 
on  the  part  of  the  Ccmpvaty,  all  and  erery 
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Kcmity  wbfch  may  have  been  giveo  to 
Messrs.  Taylor,  &c.  The  loan,  if  actually 
made,  was  a  direct  breach  of  our  orders.'* 
Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  iu  his  letter  to  the 
directors,  dated  Fort  St.  George,  March 
1^  1778,  speaking  of  the  cavalry  loan, 
aaySy  **.  Whether  it  was  applied  to  so  eood 
a  purpose  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  How 
shw  I  imintto  you  my  astonishment  when 
I  was  informed,  that,  independent  of  these 
four  lacks  of  pagodas,  independent  of  the 
nabob's  debt  to  his  old  crcKiitors,  and  the 
money  due  Ut  the  Company,  he  had  con- 
tracted a  debt  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
63  lacks  •f  pagodas  1  I  mention  this  cir- 
cumstance  to  you  with  horror.  It  is,  ti^my 
mind,  the  most  Venal  of  all  proceedings, 
to  give  the  Company's  protection  to  debts 
that  cannot  bear  the  ligbt."  The  nabob 
also,  in  his  letter  to  sir  T.  Rumbold,  dated 
the  245th  of  March,  1779,  had  these  words : 
"^^  Two  years  are  nearly  expired  since  that 
time,  but  Mr.  Taylor  has  not  yet  entirely 
cUscharged  the  arrears  of  those  troops,  and 
I  am  obliged  to  continue  their  pay  from 
that  time  tijl  this."— ^-Exclusiye  ot  these 
comments  op  the  cavalry  loan,  and  that 
of  1777,  Mr.  Francis  observed,  that  Mr. 
Hastings  had  ordered  25  per  cent,  to  be 
cut  off  nrom  the  transferrable  debtSt  and  no 
JQterest  to  be  paid  on  the  principal.  The 
authority  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  of  great 
weight  ia  the  scale  against  the  creditors, 
sinoe  it  vaa  not  likely  that  he  would  offend 
t^em  if  the  case  were  not  gross  and  fla- 
grant. It  had  not  been  his  policy  to  o^nd 
individuals  for  tb0  sake  of  the  public.  But 
parliament,  it  was  plain,  supposed  an  in^ 
qpiry  into  the  debts  of  the  nabob  necesi- 
«iryj  and  accordingly  th^.  ordered  the 
court  of  diiectprs  to  take.intp  their  consi- 
deration, the  origin  and  juatice^of  the  said 
demands.  On  the  principles  there  laid 
down  1^  parliament,  the  directors  had 
proceeded  and  given  proper  orders.  The 
commissioners  opposed  their,  opinions,  not 
only  to  the  directors,  but  to.  the  authority, 
of  parliament  itself,  and  had  ordered  the 
whole  of  tbedebta»  the  doubtful  and  frau- 
dulent, as  well  as.  the. good  debts,  to  l^e 
peremptorily  paid  without  inquiry.  This 
w^s  an  assumption  of  discretional  power, 
tbitt  tbOT  were  not,  legally  invested  with, 
and  if  they  bad  been  so,  tbey  would  have 
made  a  wrong  use  of  it.  Here  Mr.  Fran- 
cii  introduced  several  short  remarks  on 
the  nature  of  such  a  stretch  of  authority ; 
he  ascribed  it  to  ostentation  and  want  of 
modesty,  observing  <<  quaedam  causae  roo- 
de^am  desiderant/'    He  also  fairly  told 


the  other  side  of  the  House,  that  their 
personal  characters  irere  more  endangered 
than  they  perhaps  imagined,  for  that  ru- 
mours were  abroad,  that  there  was  a  collu-i 
sion  between  the  board  of  control  and 
the  creditors  of  the  nabob.  He  said  a  &w 
words  on  the  bad  consequence  of  afibrding 
cause  for  the  circulation  of  any  such  ru« 
mourSfc  and  at  length  he  returned  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Act  of  the  last  session, 
which  he  said  he  considered  as  the  source 
of  the  matter  of  complaint  made  the  sub- 
ject of  the  debate.  His  principal  objec- 
tixm  to  the  Act,  he  stated  to  be,  that  it 
introduced  new  principles  into  the  law  and 
constitution  of  England.  That,  for  the 
trial  of -offisnces  committed  in  Indtia,  a  higb 
conunisaion  court  was  estabKsbed,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  juiy ;  and  now,  an- 
other principle,  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Englisn  laws  and  Jurisprudence,  that  a 
tribunal  may  exist  (^for  the  trial  of  a  mere 
question  of  property  between  party  and 
party,  a  mere  matter  of  debt  and  credit,), 
m  which  the  trial  shall  prQceed,  and  the 
award  be  given,  jonui;  clausis.  He  added, 
that  principles  and  innovations  such  as 
these,  should  have  been  resisted  at  their 
outset,  and  not  suffered  to  gain  ground; 
that  he  would  not  give  such  principles  a 
point  to  stand  on,  lest,  having  once  gained 
a  footing*  they  might  gradually  gather 
strength,  and  on  tluit  footing,  and  witln 
that  strength,  might  sooner  or  later  shake 
our  whole  political  establishment  to  the 
ground. 

Mr.  Dundas  said,  that  standing  in  the 
particular  situation  in  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  stand,  the  House,  h^  presumed, 
would:  naturally  expect  to  hear  something 
from  him.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
stated,  that  he  moved  for  the  papers  in 
question  with  a  direct  view  to  crimination ; 
such  a  view,  he  was  ready  to  admit,  was  a 
very  good  parliamentary  ground  for  anjr 
motion  of  thO  kind ;  but  when  he  admitted 
thus  much,  he  must  also  observe,  that  it 
was  incumbent  on  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man to  show,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
the  House,  that  there  was  a  cause  for  cri- 
mination, and  to  state  the  facts  that  led 
hint  to  form  that  judgment,  so  as  to  in- 
duce the  liouse  to  go  along  with  him  in 
opinion,  and  to  order  the  papers  now  called 
for.  The  House  had  heard  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  argument,  and  they  had  ob- 
served on  what  assertions  he  rested  his 
charge.  He  would  endeavour  to  go  through 
the  principal  of  those  assertions^  and  as  he 
proceeded  he  would  accompany  them  with 
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observations  tending  either  to  refute  or  to 
explain  every  one  of  them.  When  he 
should  have  concluded  what  he  bad  to  say, 
the  House  would  be  in  possession  both  of 
the  charge  and  the  reply  to  that  charge ; 
and  it  would  then  be  in  their  power  to  de- 
cide how  far  the  charge  was  founded,  and 
how  far  the  board  of  control  was  criminal 
or  not.  Ha  begged,  therefore,  to  be  un- 
derstood as  risine  to  ask  no  favour  of  any 
man ;  he  desired  to  be  watched  with  an 
eye  of  jealousy ;  he  knew  he  spoke  in  the 
hearing  of  some  who  might  be  prejudiced; 
he  expected  little  candour  from  many,  but 
he  had  a  right  to  demand  justice  from  all. 
When  the  Act  was  in  agitation  last  year, 
Mr.  Dundas  remind<sd  the  House,  ^e 
board  of  control  had  been  complained  of 
as  an  institution  at  once  frivolous  and  fee- 
ble, nugatory  and  useless.  It  had  been 
abused  in  the  grossest  manner,  and,  among 
other  things,  it  had  been  said,  that  the 
commissioners  would  be  wholly  subservient 
to  the  court  of  directors ;  that  they  would 
act  under  them,  and  be,  as  it  were,  a  shield 
to  their  ill  conduct  and  their  criminality. 
As  the  language  held  that  day  had  been 
of  a  very  different  complexion,  and  as  the 
board  had  been  abused,  not  for  subser- 
viency to  the  court  of  directors,  but  for 
holding  a  conduct  directly  the  reverse,  he 
hoped  they  should  not  again  hear  any  at- 
tacks urged  on  the  same  ground  as  had 
formerly  been  taken.  Though  the  ground 
of  attack,  however,  had  been  changed,  the 
severity  of  the  abuse  was  not  slackened : 
last  year  the  board  was  accused  whh  being 
likely  to  take  the  part  of  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, and  screen  them  in  their  conceal- 
ment of  delinquents ;  but  now  the  accusa- 
tion was  extended  all  the  length  of  India, 
and  the  right  hon*  gentleman  had  thought 
proper  to  impute  to  the  board  of  control 
a  direct  design  to  encourage  and  promote 
peculation  and  corruption*  in  the  Com- 
pany's servants  abroad.  How  far  thev  had 
acted  in  a  manner  liable  to  any  such  im- 
putation, it  would'  be  for  the  House  to 
judge,  ailep  they  should  have  heard. the 
motives  that  induced  them  to  adopt  the 
line  of  conduct  that  they  had  adopted. 

Mr.  Dundas  proceeded  to  examine  and 
to  controvert  the  different  positions  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Fox.  In  referring  to  the 
aeveral  bills  that  had  been  brought  in  on 
tiie  subject  of  establishing  a  new  system 
of  government  for  India,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  he  said,  had  truly  stated,  that 
in  every  one  of  them  the  same  desire  to 
liquidate  the  debu  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot 


was  manifested,  though  not  in  each  oet 
the  three  Bills  precisely  in  the  same  terms ; 
but,  in  quoting  the  Bills,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  shewn  that  he  possessed,  to 
use  an  expression  of  his  own,  a  memory 
more  convenient  than  correct.  Mr.  Dun- 
das here  read  a  clause  from  his  own  BUI 
in  justification  of  this  assertion.  He  next 
reasoned  upon  the  words  of  the  57th 
clause  of  the  Act  of  the  last  year,  in 
proof  that  the  board  had  not  exceeded  its 
powers,  but  had  acted  strictly  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute.  He  said,  the 
court  of  directors  were  commanded  to 
take  into  their  consideration  the  origin 
and  justice  of  the  demands  upon  the  nabob 
of  Arcot,  as  far  as  the  materials  they  are 
ip  possession  of  shall  enable  them  so  to 
do.  The  clear  construction  of  which  was, 
that  they  were  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
consider  such  demands  as  the  materials  in 
their  possession  enabled  them  to  consider. 
This  ttiey  had  done,  and  no  more.  The 
letters  and  correspondence  in  the  Com- 
pany's books  at  the  India-house,  dnd  a 
variety  of  other  data,  afforded  as  full  in- 
formation upon  the  subject  of  the  debt  of 
1767»  of  the  cavalry  debt,  and  of  the  con-* 
solidated  debt  of  1777,  as  the  court  of  di- 
rectors could  expect  to  receive;  and  the 
arrangement  that  the  board  of  control  had 
ordered,  was  that  which  appeared  to  them 
to  be  the  arrangement  of  all  others  the 
most  fair  and  just  to  all  the  parties.  With 
regard  to  the  invalidit;^  or  the  different 
debts,  he  would  enter  into  some  discus- 
sion. The  debt  of  1767  was  incurred  by 
this  means;  the  nabob  being  in  debt  to 
the  Company,  and  in  the  greatest  distress, 
publidy  advertised  to  borrow  money  at  a 
nigh  interest;  the  consequence  was,  a 
considerable  deal  of  money  was  lent  hinr, 
some  at  30,  35,  and  36  per  cent  interest, 
and  by  way  of  security,  the  nabob  gave 
the  lenders  assignments  upon  his  territo- 
rial revenues ;  it  appearing  afterwards  that 
the  lenders  were  chiefly  British  subjects, 
an  order  was  sent  out  by  the  court  of 
directors  to  lower  all  the  interest  to  10 
per  cent.  This  was,  at  the  time,  greatly 
complained  of  by  some  of  the  nabob's  cre- 
ditors, ^ting,  that  they  themselves  had 
borrowed  the  money  they  lent  to  the  nabob 
at  a  much  higher  interest  than  10  per  cent. 
The  order,  however,  was  put  m  force. 
The  whole  of  the  money  raised'  by  this 
loan  of  1767»  was  paid  immediately  into 
the  Company's  treasury,  and  the  loan  at 
the  time  recognised  and  admitted  by  the 
Company.    'Diere  could,  therefore,  Be  no 
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suspicion  entertained  about  the  validity  of 
that  debt. 

Having  stated  all  the  particulars  of  the 
debt  of  1767,  Mr.  Dundas  proceeded  to 
explain  the  cavalry  debt ;  which  was  not  a 
loao,  he  said,  to  furnish  the  nabob  with 
cavalry^  as  some  gentlemen  imagined,  but 
in  fact  a  loan  had  been  advanced,  if  he 
might  so  say  it,  to  unfurnish  him.  This 
he  illustrated  by  stating,  that  the  wise  po* 
licy  of  tliis  country  had  ever  looked  with 
a  jealous  eye  on  the  military  force  in  the 
Camaticy  and  had  always  made  it  a  rule 
that  the  European  troops  should  be  supe- 
rior to  the  troops  of  any  of  the  native, 
princes.  In  consequence  of  this  system, 
the  British  government  at  Madras  caused 
it  to  be  suggested  to  the  nabob,  that  his 
army  was  too  large,  and  advised  him  to 
disband  400  of  his  cavalry.  The  nabob 
declared,  he  should  not  object  to  the  pro- 
posal, were  it  not  that  he  was  so  pooP; 
that  he  had  not  wlierewrthal  to  pay  tnem, 
that  they  were  then  above  a  year  in  ar- 
rears, and  were  extremely  mutinous,  hav- 
ing confined  their  officers  on  account  of 
their  not  being  paid.  The  British  go- 
vernment, he  said,  though  it  advised  the 
dffibanding  of  the  cavalry,  would  not  lend 
the  money  necessary  to  enable  the  nabob 
to  carry  the  measure  into  execution,  but 
some  iodividuab  in  the  country  offered  to 
advance  the  sum  wanted,  provided  the 
East  India  Company  would  be  the  nabob's 
security.  To  this  at  length  the  Company 
acceded,  and  agreed  to  guarantee  the 
debt  to  the  creditors.  This  matter,  Mr. 
Dundas  said,  had  been  canvassed  again 
and  again,  and  some  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
had  given  it  as  their  opinon,  that  so  com- 
mitted were  the  Company  upon  it,  that 
an  action  at  common  law  would  lie  against 
them  for  the  debt;  there  could  be^  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  the  court  of  di- 
rectors were  as  fully  informed  respecting 
the  cavahry  debt  as  they  could  possibly  be. 

He  next  proceeded  to  discuss  the  na- 
ture of  the  consolidated  debt  of  1777, 
which  he  admitted  was  not  all  of  it  equally 
free  from  suspicion  with  the  d«fct  of  1767 
and  the  cavalry  debt ;  but  then  he  desired 
the  House  in  general,  and  particularly  the  I 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  to 
advert  to  the  arrangement  of  the  board  of  | 
control,  in  order  to  observe  that  they  had  i 
done  nothing  more  than  allowed  the  ere-  \ 
ditors  of  1767  to  make  their  claims,  which  ' 
dainis,  so  made,  were,  to  be  subiect  to  the  \ 
objection,  first,  of  the  nabob  ot  Arcot,  to  , 
that  of  the  Companyi  and  to  that  of  the 
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creditors  in  general.  And  if  any  one  claim 
was  Opposed  by  either  of  the  three,  the 
objection  was  to  be  sent  home,  and  the  an- 
swer to  it,  for  the  consideration  and  deci- 
sion of  the  court  of  directors  and  the 
board  of  control.     Mr.  Dundas  reasohed 
upon  this  for  some  time.    He  said,  if  such 
JBi  regulation  had  not  been  adopted,  he 
should  have  conceived  the  board  would 
have  acted  very  imprudently.    Had  they 
left  the  creditors  of  1767  wholly  unpro- 
tected, they  would  naturally  have  thrown 
themselves  upon  the  protection  of  the  na- 
bob of  Arcot,  and  would,  he  verily  be- 
lieved, have  been  the  first  order  of  cre- 
ditors paid,  instead  of  the  last.    He  also 
said,  tnat  would  have  frustrated  all  the 
purposes  of  the  clause  in  the  act  of  par- 
liament, by  leaving  the  nabob  an  oppor- 
tunity to  plead  in  excuse  for  not  keeping 
his  payments  to  the  Company,  that  he  waa 
harassed  by  the  applications  of  his  private 
icreditors.     Another  reason  adduced  by 
him,  in  justification  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol was,  that  the  nabob  was  not  the  most 
likely  to  be  the  person  who  would  oppose 
any  of  the  claims  of  the  creditors  of  1767  ; 
but  if  any  method  were  likely  to  induce  hint 
to  oppose  any  of  them,  it  was  the  putting 
them  upon  the  footing,  upon  which  the  ar- 
rangement placed  them.  He  took  notice  of 
Mr.  Fox's  charge  against  the  board,  and 
said,  they  had  seen  a  gentleman,  a  member 
of  that  House,  an  agent  for  a  considerable 
number  of  the  year  1777  creditors,  and 
another  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  last 
parliament,    general  Smith,    with  whom 
they  had  discussed  the  subject,  and  the 
latter  had  produced  an  authentic  register 
of  the  debts.      He  said  farther,  if  the 
board  of  control  had  damned  their  con-' 
sciences,  if  they  had  been  guilty  of  pecu- 
lation and  corruption,  it  wasT  to  oblige 
general  Smith ;  a  circumstance  of  which 
he  did  not  bejieve  they  would  be  greatly 
suspected.     He    declared    he    sincerely 
wisned  the  general  had  been  a  member  of 
that  House,  as  he  should  have  received, 
that  day,  a  good  deal  of  material  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  debts.    He  said, 
he  was  ^lad  to  see  an  hon.  baronet  pre- 
sent (sir  T.  Rumbold),  as  he  hoped  he 
would  agree  in  all  be  had  said  relative  to 
the  debts.     He  took  notice  of  Mr.  Fran- 
cis's having  read  a  quotation  from  a  letter 
written  by  sir  Thomas  to  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, and  charged  him  with  having  rei^d 
only  just  as  much  as  would  serve  his  own 
argument,  while  he  omitted  a  material  part 
of  the  sentencci  which  be  read  to  the 
[N] 
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'  House.  He  described  sir  Thomas's  con- 
duct in  India,  relative  to  the  debts  of 
1777»  declaring  that  he  had  set  about  an 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  debts,  and 
into  their  reason  and  justice,  the  moment 
be  arrived  at  Madras,  which  he  caused  to  be 
prosecuted  with  every  possible  alacrity  the 
two  first  years  he  was  there,  but  the  third 
wrote  home  to  recommend  the  creditors  to 
the  care  of  the  Company.  He  commented 
on  this  for  a  few  seconds,  but  declared  he 
acquitted  sir  Thomas  of  every  undue  or 
unwjorthy  motive  for  his  conduct,  which 
certainly  appeared  a  little  extraordinary. 
After  havmg  gone  through  the  hbtory 
of  the  debts,  and  expatiated  ^pon  the 
origin  of  each,  contendmg  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  had  been  idready  so  far  re- 
cognized by  the  Company,  in  repeated 
orders  and  proceedings,  that  they  could 
not  with  any  sort  of  justice  be  now  ques- 
tioned, and  after  enforcing  bin  opinion 
that  the  suffering  the  creditors  of  1777 
to  make  their  claims  under  the  limitations 
prescribed,  was  the  most  probable  mode 
of  leading  to  a  discovery  or  such  of  those 
claims  as  were  not  valid  and  justifiable,  he 
proceeded  to  take  notice  of  Mr.  Fox's 
having  ssLid  that  the  board  of  control  knew 
tliat  the  revenue  of  the  Camatic  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  20  lacks  of  pagodas. 
So  far  from  knowing  this,  he  said,  he  knew 
the  direct  contrary.  He  knew  that  the 
revenue  might  with  safety  be  stated  at  SO 
lacks  of  pagodas ;  and  the  confidence  be 
felt  on  that  point,  grew  out  of  the  best 
authority  that  could  inspire  confidence, 
viz.  the  information  of  lord  Macartney, 

^  who  had  been  truly  described  as  the  best 
servant  the  Company  ever  sent  to  India. 
Lord  Macartney  had  the  management 
and  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  he  had 
collected  in  one  year,  upon  leasing  out  a 
part  only  of  the  Camatic,  26  lacks  of 
pagodas.  That  year  was  the  first  year 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  con- 
sequently there  was  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  the  produce  would  be  larger  in 
proportion  as  the  country  felt  tiie  bless- 
ings of  peace,  and  arts  and  agriculture 
flourished.  Nor  were  the  26  lacks  the 
whole  of  the  produce  to  be  expected,  even 
for  the  pa^  year ;  in  India,  as  in  England, 
considerable  sums  were  paid  upon  grant- 
ing leases  by  way  of  fine  for  the  new 
leases.  Taking,  therefore,  the  fines  into 
the  consideration,  as  well  as  the  revenue  of 
the  other  remaining  part  of  the  Camatic, 
it  was  surely  running  no  risk  of  a  failure, 
to  estimate  the  revenue  at  four  lacks  more^ 


which  would  complete  the  30  lacks.  He 
next  stated  what  length  of  time  it  would 
take  to  pay  off  the  several  debts,  and 
treated  Mr.  Francis's  declaration,  that  ru- 
mours were  abroad,  that  there  was  a  col- 
lusion between  the  board  of  control  and 
the  creditors  of  1777,  with  some  degree 
of  ridicule.  He  said,  it  was  not  the  first 
time  his  conduct  had  been  misrepresented. 
It  had  been  said,  just  with  the  same  d^« 
gree  of  truth,  that  he  had  received  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  from  an  hon.  baronet^ 
on  a  particular  occasion ;  just  in  like  man- 
ner  did  there  now  exist  a  collusion  be- 
tween the  board  of  control  and  the  cre- 
ditors in  India.  He  had  slept  perfectly 
quiet  and  serene  under  the  former  charge, 
and  he  trusted  he  should  preserve  his  tem- 
per equally  unruffled  under  the  present 
accusation. 

He  said  there  was  another  matter,  to 
which  he  must  still  farther  solicit  their 
attention,  and  that  was  to  the  next  clause 
in  the  Bill,  that  relating  to  the  settling 
upon  a  permanent  foundation  the  indeter- 
minate rights  and  pretensions  of  the  nabob 
of  Arcot,  and  the  rajah  of  Tanjore.  With 
regard  to  the  fort  of  Am6e,  that  had  not 
been  laid  any  great  stress  upon,  and  there- 
fore he  should  forbear  going  much  mto 
length  respecting  it;  but  with  regard  to 
Hanamanticoote,  he  should  contend,  that 
the  board  of  control  had  done  nothing 
more,  than  leave  it  where  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  treaty  of  1762.  In  order  to 
prove  this,  he  went  into  a  detail  of  the 
geographical  situation  of  Hanamanticoote, 
which  he  stated  to  be  a  territory  in  the 
Marava  country,  and  to  have  often  changed 
its  master,  having  been  originally  in  the 
possession  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  and 
since  that  alternately  in  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents  in  the  Marava  country,  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  rajah  of  Tanjore.  Hana- 
manticoote having  however  been  actually 
in  the  hands  of  the  old  nabob  of  Arcot 
in  1762,  the  board  had  ordered  it  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  nabob  again,  in 
conformity  to  the  express  directions  of  the 
clause  of  the  act  of  parliament.  Mr. 
Dundas  took  notice  oi  Mr  Fox  having 
spoken  in  terms  of  encomium  of  the  di- 
rectors, for  the  conduct  they  had  helc^  re- 
specting th^  objects  of  the  motion,  and 
advised  them  not  to  be  gulled  by  the  flat- 
tery of  the  day.  For  his  part,  he  declared^ 
he  would  not  praise  them  one  day,  and 
condemn  them  another,  or  dance  them 
about  Uke  a  parcel  of  puppets>  merely  as 
the  humour  of  the  moment  dictated.    He 
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scouted  the  idea,  that  the  board  of  con- 
trol were  not  to  exercise  their  super- 
intending  powers,  whenever  they  saw  oc- 
casion, and  as  well  respecting  the  37th 
and  S8th  clauses  of  the  Act,  as  any  other. 
If  they  were  not,  they  could  not  act  upon 
the  next  clause,  that  relative  to  the  poly- 
gars,  zemindars,  &c.  which  would  be  to 
confess  themselves  as  useless  a  board,  as 
they  had  been  stated  to  be  last  year,  by 
those  whose  interest  and  whose  wish  it 
was  to  depreciate  the  institution,  and  both 
to  describe  and  render  them  as  ineffi- 
cacious and  nugatory  a  board  as  possible. 
At  length  he  summed  up  all  his  argu- 
ments, and  said,  if  the  House  thought, 
after  all  they  had  heard,  that  the  board 
had  acted  criminally,  they  ought  not  to 
let  them  continue  a  moment  longer  in 
their  situations.  He  added,  that  he  would 
not  scruple  to  say,  that  if  they  had  not 
hitherto  served  the  public  diligently,  fSuth- 
fully,  and  conscientiously,  there  was  not 
the  smallest  probability  that  they  would 
do  so  in  future ;  let  the  House-  therefore 
decide  how  they  would.  With  regard  to 
the  papers  now  moved  for,  he  was  of  opi- 
nion they  ought  not  to  be  produced,  be- 
cause he  could  not  be  brought  to  admit 
that  no  danger  could  arise  to  the  interests 
of  the  country  from  laying  papers  upon' 
the  table  of  either  House  of  parliament 
that  were  already  in  print.  Great  danger 
might  result  from  the  practice ;  nay,  he 
would  go  farther,  no  good  ever  was  pro- 
duced by  such  discussions  as  that  of  the 
day,  a  discussion  that  he  had  been  forced 
into  by  tbe  right  hon.  gentleman's  zeal  for 
having  matter,  affecting  the  politics  of  the 
times,  made  public.  He  hmted  to  Mr. 
Fox,  that  going  into  a  detail  of  the  reve- 
nue of  the  Carnatic,  the  situation,  &c,  of 
Hanamanticoote,  and  several  other  topics 
unavoidably  touched  upon  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation,  were  not  matters  that 
it  was  wise  to  treat  upoii  in  a  popular 
assembly.  He  said  farther,  that  if  we 
wished  to  have  a  permanent  government 
m  India,  the  way  te  procure  such  a  go- 
Temment  was  not  by  the  House  interfer- 
ing idly  andjightly  with  the  executive 
power,  in  whose  hands  the  legislature  had 
jdaced  the  conduct  of  the  government; 
neither  was  it  by  intimating  to  the  pecsons 
b  high  situations  in  India,  and  to  the 
native  princes,  that  the  British  parliament 
was  so  fluctuating  and  unstable  in  its  pro- 
ceedings, that  the  government  it  set  up 
aoe  day,  it  wished,  without  any  good 
ttttOD,  to  puU  down  the  next,  aind  that 


there  was  an  extreme  probability  that  the 
Orders  received  by  those  in  India,  in  whose! 
hands  the  government  there  was  lodged, 
by  one  ship,  would  be  contradicted  by 
orders  of  a  different  tendency,  that  would 
arrive  in  another,  and  that  there  was  no 
prospect  of  stability  and  firmness.  He 
cautioned  the  House  against  suddenly, 
and  without  good  cause,  imbibing  senti- 
ments of  doubt  and  distrust,  against  a 
board  thev  had  so  lately  instituted,  and 
opposed  the  characters  and  stake  of  the 
present  commissioners,  against  the  designs 
and  interested  views  of  men,  known  to  be 
on  the  watch  to  thrust  them  from  their 
situations,  declaring  that  the  latter  cared 
not  by  what  means  they  got  into  them, 
while  those  at  present  in  office  had  their 
reputation,  their  political  existence,  and 
their  future  prospects  pledged  with  the 
public,  as  securities  for  their  integrity  and 
^ood  intentions.  Mr.  Dundas  sat  down, 
declaring  he  should  give  his  negative  to 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Smithf  chairman  of  the  India  Com- 
pany, rose,  and  shortly  stated  his  reasons 
for  differing  with  the  learned  gentleman 
who  spoke  last,  and  the  board  of  control, 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  liquidation  of 
the  debts  was  settled.  . 

Sir  T.  Rumbold  entered  into  a  short 
history  of  the  manner  in  which  the  debts 
were  contracted,  which  were  by  no  means 
the  most  honourable ;  and  the  new  debt 
was  contracted  chiefly  in  the  expedition 
against  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  and  during 
the  removal  of  lord  Pigot ;  for  in  the  year 
1773,  the  nabob  owed  only  ten  lacks.  The 
hon.  baronet  read  a  letter,  which  he  re- 
ceived whilst  at  Madras,  from  the  creditors 
of  the  nabob,  in  which  they  stated,  that 
they  did  not  expect  to  have  an  equal  par- 
ticipation with  the  Company,  in  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  debt ;  but  were  content  to 
be  thought  of  second,  in  the  adjustment 
of  those  debts.  He  condemned  the  mea- 
sures taken  by  the  board  of  control,  as 
they  were  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
power  vested  in  them  oy  the  Act ;  there- 
fore, he  was  for  having  the  papers  to  make 
it  clear  and  satisfactory  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Burke  rose  and  said  i* 

The  times  we  live  in,  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  been  distinguished  by  extraordinary 

-■■"■■■        '    ■  -   ■      *i'      . ..  ■   . 

♦  This  Speech  was  published  by  Mr,  Burke^ 
with  the  following 

Advertisement. 

*f  That  the  least  informed  reader  of  thi» 
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events.  Habituated*  however,  as  we  are, 
to  uncommon  combinations  of  men  and  of 
affairs,  I  believe  nobody  recollects  any 
thinff  more  surprising  than  the  spectacle 
of  this  day.  The  right  hon^  gentleman 
(Mr.  Dundas)  whose  conduct  is  now  in 

speech  may  be  enabled  to  enter  fully  into 
tne  spirit  of  the  transaction  on  occasion  of 
which  it  was  delivered,  it  may  be  proper  to 
acquaint  him,  that  among  the  princes  de- 
pendent on  this  nation  in  the  southern  part- 
of  India,  the  most  considerable  at  present  is 
commonly  known  by  the  title  of  the  nabob 
of  Arcot. 

"This  prince  owed  the  establishment  of 
his  government,  against  the  claims  of  hb 
elder  brother,  as  well  as  those  of  other  com- 
petitors, to  the  arms  and  influence  of  the 
British  East  India  Co;npany.  Being  thus 
established  in  a  considersrole  part  of  the  do- 
minions he  now  possesses,  he  began,  abou\ 
the  year  1765,  to  form,  at  the  instigation  (as 
he  asserts)  of  the  servants  of  the  East  India 
Company,  a  variety  of  designs  for  the  further 
extension  of  his  territories.  Some  years  after, 
he  carried  his  views  to  certain  objects  of  in- 
terior arrangement,  of  a  very  pernicious  na- 
ture. None  of  these  designs  could  be'  com- 
passed without  the  aid  of  the  Company's 
arms ;  nor  could  those  anns  be  employed  con- 
sistently with  an  obedience  to  the  Company's 
orders.  He  was  therefore  advised  to  form  a 
more  secret,  but  an  equally  powerful  interest 
among  the  servants  of  that  Company,  and 
amon^  others  both  at  home  and  abroad.  By 
engagmg  them  in  his  interests,  the  use  of 
the  Company's  power  might  be  obtained 
without  their  ostensible  authority ;  the  power 
might  even  be  employed  in  defiance  of  the 
autnority ;  if  the  case  should  require,  as  in 
truth  it  often  did  require,  a  proceedmg  of  that 
degree  of  boldness. 

*'  The  Company  had  put  hkn  into  posses- 
sion of  several  great  cities  and  magnificent 
castles.  The  good  order  of  his  affairs,  his 
sense  of  personal  dignity,  his  ideas  of  oriental 
splendor,  and  the  habits  of  an  Asiatic  life  (to 
which,  being  a  native  of  India,  and  a  Maho- 
metan, he  had  from  his  infancy  been  inured) 
would  naturally  have  led  him  to  fix  the  seat 
of  his  government  within  his  own  dominions. 
Insteaa  of  this,  he  totally  sequestered  him- 
self from  his  country;  and,  abandoning  all 
appearance  of  state,  he  took  up  his  residence 
!n  an  ordinary  house,  which  he,  purchased  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  Compsmy's  factory  at 
MadrsLS.  In  that  place  he  nas  lived,  without 
removing  one  day  from  thenc^,  for  several 
years  past.  He  has  there  continued  a  con- 
stant cabal  with  the  Company's  servants, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  creating,  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  country,  brilliant  fortunes 
for  those  who  will,  and  entirely  destroying 
those  who  will  not,  be  subservient  to  his  pur- 
jposes. 
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question,  formerly  stood  forth  in  this 
House,  die  prosecutor  of  the  worthy  ba- 
ronet who  spoke  after  him.  He  charged 
him  with  several  grievous  acts  of  malver- 
sation in  office;  with  abuses  of  a  public  trust 
of  a  great  and  heinous  nature.     In  less 

"  An  opinion  prevailed,  strongly  confirmed 
by  several  passages  in  his  own  letters,  as  well 
as  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  fonn- 
ing  a  body  of  evidence  which  cannot  be  re- 
sisted, that  very  great  sums  have  been  by 
him  distributed,  uirough  a  long  course  of 
years,  to  some  of  the  Company's  servants. 
Besides  Ihese  presumed  payments  in  ready 
money  (of  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  the  direct  proof  is  very  difficult)  debts 
have  at  several  periods  been  acknowledged 
to  those  gentlemen,  to  an  immense  amount ; 
that  is,  to  sorqe  millions  of  s^erUng  money. 
There  is  strong  reason  to  suspect,  that  the 
body  of  these  debts  is  wholly  fictitious,  and 
was  never  created  by  money  hon&  fide  lent^ 
But  even  on  a  supposition  that  this  vast  sum 
was  really  advanced,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
very  reality  of  such  an  astonishing  transac* 
tion  should  not  cause  some  degree  of  alarra^ 
and  incite  to  some  sort  of  inquiry. 

'*  It  was  not  at  all  seemly,  at  a  moment 
when  the  Company  itself  was  so  distressed^ 
as  to  require  a  suspension  by  act  ot^  parlia- 
ment, of  the  payment  of  bills  drawn  on  them 
from  India — and  also  a  direct  tax  upon  every 
house  in  England,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
vent  of  their  goods,  and  to  avoid  instant  in- 
solvency— «t  that  very  moment  that  their 
servants  should  appear  in  so  flourishing  a 
condition,  as,  besides  ten  millions  of  oUier 
demands  on  their  masters,  to  be  entitled  to 
claim  a  debt  of  three  or  four  millions  more 
from  the  territorial  revenue  of  one  of  their 
dependent  princes. 

•*  The  ostensible  pectmiary  transactions  of 
the  nabob  of  Arcot,  with  very  private  per- 
sons, are  so  enormous,  that  they  evidently 
set  aside  every  pretence  of  policy,  which 
might  induce  a  prudent  government  in  some 
instances  to  wink  at  ordinary  loose  practice  in 
ill-managed  departments.  No  caution  could 
be  too  great  in  handling  this  matter ;  no 
scrutiny  too  exact.  It  was  evidently  the  in- 
terest, and  as  evidently  at  least  in  the  power^ 
of  the  creditors,  by  admitting  secret  partici- 
pation in  this  dark  and  undefined  concern,  to 
spread  corruption  to  the  greatest  and  the  most 
alarming  extent. 

"  These  facts  relative  to  the  debts  were  so 
notorious,  the  opinion  of  their  being  a  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  disorders  of  the  Bntish 
government  in  India  was  so  undisputed  and 
imiversal,  that  there  was  no  party,  no  descrip- 
tion of  men  in  parliament,  who  did  not  think 
themselves  bound,  if  not  in  honour  and  con- 
science, at  least  in  common  decency,  to  insti- 
tute a  vigorous  inquiry  into  the  very  bottom 
of  the  business,  before  they  admitted  any 
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than  iwo  years  we  see  the  situation  of  the 
parties  reversed ;  and  a  singular  revolution 
puts  the  worthy  baronet  in  a  fair  way  of 
returning  the  prosecution  in  a  recrimina- 
tory bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  grounded 
on  a  breach  of  public  trust,  relative  to 

rart  of  that  vast  and  suspicious  charge  to  be 
kid  upon  an  exhausted  country.  Every  plan 
conairred  in  directing  such  an  inquiry;  in 
order  that  whatever  was  discovered  to  be  cor- 
rupt, fraudulent,  or  opprafesive,  should  lead  to 
a  due  animadversion  on  the  oftenders;  and  if 
any  thing  fair  and  equitable  in  its  orig'm 
should  be  found  (nobody  suspected  that  much, 
comparatively  speaking  would  be  so  found),  it 
might  be  provided  for ;  in  due  subordination, 
however,  to  the  ease  of  the  subject,  and  the 
service  of  the  state 

"  These  were  the  alleged  grounds  for  an  in- 
quiry, settled  in  all  the  bills  brought  into  par- 
liament relative  to  India,  and  Uiere  were  I 
think  no  less  than  four  of  them.  By  the 
Bill,  commonly  called  Mr.  Pitt's  Bill,  the  in- 
quiry was  specially,  and  by  express  wonls, 
committed  to  the  court  of  directors,  without 
any  reserve  for  the  interference  of  any  other 
person  or  persons  whatsoever.  It  was  ordered 
that  they  should  make  the  inquiry  into  the 
origin  and  justice  of  these  debts,  as  far  as 
the  materials  in  their  possession  enabled  them 
to  proceed ;  and  where  they  found  those  ma- 
tenals  deficient,  they  should  order  the  pre- 
adency  of  Fort  St.  George  [Ma(hras]  to  com- 
plete the  inquiry. 

''The  court  of  directors  applied  them- 
selves to  the  execution  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
them.  They  first  examined  into  the  amount 
of  the  debt,  which  they  computed,  at  com- 
pound interest,  to  be  9,945,600/.  sterling. 
Whether  their  mode  of  computation,  either 
of  the  original  sums,  or  the  amount  on  com- 
pound interest,  was  exact*  that  is,  whether 
they  took  the  interest  too  high^  or  the  several 
capitals  too  low,  is  not  matenal.  On  what- 
ever principle  any  of  the  calculations  were 
made  up,  none  of  them  found  the  debt  to 
differ  from  the  recital  of  the  Act,  which  as- 
serted, that  the  sums  claimed  were  *  veiy 
large.'  The  last  head  of  these  debts  the  di- 
rectors compute  at  2,465,680/.  sterling.  Of 
the  existence  of  thb  debt  the  directors  heard 
Dothine  until  1776,  and  they  say,  that,  «  al- 

*  though  they  had  repeatedly  written  to  the 

*  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  to  their  servants,  re- 
'  specting  the  debt,  yet  they  had  never  been 

*  able  to  trace  the  origin  thereof,  or  to  obtain 

*  any  satis^Eictory  information  on  the  subject.' 

"The  court  of  directors,  after  stating  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  debts  ap- 
peared to  them  to  have  been  contracted,  and 
as  follows :  *  For  thcs^  reasons  we  should 
'have  thought  it  our  duty  to  inquire  very 
'  minutely  into  those  debts,  even  if  the  act 

*  of  parlianaent  had  been  silent  on  the  sub- 
*jec^  before  we  concurred  la  any  measure 


the  government  of  the  very  same  part  of 
India.  If  he  should  undertake  a  bill  of 
that  kind,  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  con- 
ducting it  with  a  degree  of  skill  and  vigour 
fully  equal  to  all  that  have  been  exerted 
against  him.  ^ 

'  for  their  payment.  But  with  the  positive 
'  injunctions  of  the  Act  before  us,  to  examine 
'  into  their  nature  and  prigiu,  we  are  indis- 

*  pensably  bound  to  direct  such  an  inquiry  to 

*  oe  instituted.*  They  then  order  the  presi- 
dent and  council  of  Madras  to  enter  into  a 
full  examination,  &c.  &c. 

"  The  directors  having  drawn  up  their 
order  to  the  presidency  on  these  principles, 
communicatea  the  draught  of  the  general 
letter  in  which  those  orders  were  contained, 
to  the  board  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  and 
other  servants  lately  constituted  by  Mr.  PitVs 
East  India  Act.  These  ministers,  who  had 
ju^  carried  through  parliament  the  bill  or- 
dering a  specific  mquiry,  immediately  drew 
up  another  letter,  on  a  principle  directly  op- 
posite to  that,  which  was  prescribed  by  the 
Act  of  parliament,  and  followed  by  the  di- 
rectors. In  these  second  orders,  all  idea  of 
an  inquirv  into  the  justice  and  origin  of  the 
pretended  debts,  particularly  of  the  last,  the 
greatest,  and  the  most  obnoxious  to  suspicion. 
IS  abandoned.  They  are  all  admitted  ana 
established  without  any  investigation  whatso- 
ever, except  some  pnvate  conference  with 
the  agents  of  the  claimants  is  to  pass  for  an 
investigation ;  and  a  fund  for  their  discharge 
is  assigned  and  set  apart  out  of  the, revenues 
of  the  Carnatic. — ^"lo  this  arrangement  in 
favour  of  their  servants,  servants  suspected  of 
corruption,  and  convicted  of  disobedience,  the 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company  were 
ordered  to  set  their  hands,  asserting  it  to 
arise  from  their  own  conviction  and  opi- 
nion, in  fiat  contradiction  to  their  recorded 
sentiments,  their  strong  remonstrance,  and 
their  decFared  sense  of  their  duty,  as  well 
under  their  general  trust  and  their  oath  as 
directors,  as  under  the  express  injunctions  of 
an  act  of  parliament. 

"  By  another  section  of  the'  same  Act,  the 
same  court  of  directors  were  ordered  to  take 
into  consideration  and  to- decide  on  the  inde- 
terminate rights  of  the  raiah  of  Tanjore  and 
the  nabob  of  Arcot ;  and  in  this,  as  in  the 
former  case,  no  power  of  appeal,  revision,  or 
alteration  was  reserved  to  any  other.  It  was 
a  jurisdiction  in  a  cause  between  party  and 
party,  given  to  the  court  of  directors  speci- 
fically. It  was  known  that  the  territories  of 
the  former  of  these  princes  had  been  twice 
invaded  and  pillaged,  and  the  prince  deposed 
and  imprisoned,  by  the  Company's  servants, 
influenced  by  the  intrigues  of  the  latter,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  pajing  ^s  pretended  debts. 
The  Company  had,  in  the  year  1775,  ordered 
a  restoration  of  the  rajah  to  his  government, 
under  certain  condition^     The  rajah  com- 
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But  the  change  of  relation  between  these 
tvro  gentlemen  is  not  so  striking  as  the 
total  difference  of  their  deportment  under 
the  same  unhappy  circumstances.  What- 
ever the  merits  of  the  worthy  baronet^s 
defence  might  have  been,  he  did  not 
shrink  from  the  charge.  He  met  it  with 
manliness  of  spirit,  and  decency  of  beha- 
viour. What  would  have  been  thought 
of  him,  if  he  had  held  the  present  lan- 
guage of  his  old  accuser  ?  When  articles 
were  exhibited  against  him  bv  that  right 
hon.  gentleman,  he  did  not  think  proper 
to  tell  the  House  that  we  ought  to  insti- 
tute no  inquiry,  to  inspect  no  paper,  to 
examine  no  witness.  He  did  not  tell  us 
(what  at  that  time  he  might  have  told  us 
with  some  show  of  reason)  that  our  con- 
cerns in  India  were  matters  of  delicacy; 
that  to  divulge  any  thing  relative  to  them 
would  be  mischievous  to  the  state.  He 
did  not  tell  us,  that  those  who  would  in- 
quire into  his  proceedings  were  disposed 
to  dismember  the  empire.  He  had  not 
the  presumption  to  say,  that  for  his  part, 
having  obtained,  in  his  Indian  presidency, 
the  ultimate  object  of  his  ambition,  his 
honour  was  concerned  in  executing  with 
integrity  the  trust  which  had  been  legally 
committed  to  his  charge :  that  others,  not 
having  been  so  fortunate,  could  not  be  so 
disinterested ;  and  therefore  their  accusa- 
sions  could  spring  from  no  other  source 
than  faction,  and  envy  to  his  fortune. 

Had  he  been  frontless  enough  to  hold 
such  vain  vapouring  language  in  the  face 
of  a  grave,  a  detailed,  a  specified  matter  of 

'  ■    '      '  '  '  r  '  ■  - 

plained  that  his  territories  had  not  been  com- 
pletely restored  to  him ;  and  that  no  part  of 
his  goods,  money,  revenues,  or  records,  un- 
justly taken  and  withheld  from  him,  were 
ever  returned.  The  nabob,  on  the  other  hand, 
never  ceased  to  claim  the  country  itself,  and 
carried  on  a  continued  train  of  negociation, 
that  it  should  again  be  given  up  to  him,  in 
violation  of  the  Company's  public  faith. 

"  The  directors,  in  obedience  to  this  part 
of  the  Act,  ordered  an  inquiry,  and  came  to 
a  determination  to  restore  certain  of  his  ter- 
ritories to  the  rajah.  The  ministers  pro- 
ceeding as  in  the  former  case,  without  hearing 
any  party,  rescinded  the  decision  of  the  di- 
rectors, refused  the  restituUon  of  the  territory, 
and  without  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
coimtry  of  Tanjore,  which  had  been  within  a 
few  years  four  times  plundered  (twice  by  the 
nabob  of  Arcot,  and  twice  by  enemies  brought 
upon  it  solely  by  the  politics  of  the  same 
nabob,  the  declared  enemy  of  that  people), 
and  without  discounting  a  shilling  for  their 
sufferings,  they  accumulate  an  arrear  of  idKHit 


accusation,  whilst  he  violently  resisted 
every  thing  which  could  bring  the  merits 
of  his  cause  to  the  test ;  had  he  been  wild 
enough  to  anticipate  the  absurdities  of 
this  day;  that  is,  had  he  inferred,  as  his 
late  accuser  hii^d  thought  proper  to  do, 
iJiat  he  could  not  have  been  guilty  of  mal- 
versation in  office,  for  this  sole  and  curious 
reason,  that  he  had  been  in  office;  had  be 
argued  the  impossibility  of  his  abusing  his 
power  on  this  sole  principle,  that  he  had 
power  to  abuse,  h6  would  have  lefl  but 
one  impression  on  the  mind  of  every  man 
who  heard  him,  and  who  believed  him  in 
his  senses — that  in  the  utmost  extent  he 
was  guilty  of  the  charge. 

But,  Sir,  leaving  these  two  gentlemen 
to  alternate,  as  criminal  and  accuser,  upon 
what  principles  they  think  expedient ;  it 
is  for  us  to  consider,  whether  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Trea- 
surer of  the  Navy,  acting  as  a  board  of 
control,  are  justified  by  law  or  policy,  in 
suspending  the  legal  arrangements  made 
by  the  court  of  directors,  in  order  to 
transfer  the  public  revenues  to  the  private 
emolument  of  certain  servants  of  the  East 
India  Company,  without  the  inquiry  into 
the  origin  and  justice  of  their  claims,  pre- 
scribed by  an  act  of  parliament  ? 

It  is  not  contended,  that  the  act  of 
parliament  did  not  expressly  ordain  an 
inquiry.  It  is  not  asserted  that  this  in- 
quiry was  not,  with  equal  precision  of 
terms,  specially  committed  under  parti- 
cular regulations  to  the  court  of  directors. 
I  conceive,  therefore,  the  board  of  control 

400,000/.  of  pretended  tribute  to  this  enemy; 
and  then  they  order  the  directors  to  put  their 
hands  to  a  new  adjudication,  directly  con- 
trary to  a  judgment  in  a  judicial  character 
and  trust,  solemnly  given  by  them,  and  en- 
tered on  their  records. 

"These  proceedings  naturally  called  for 
some  inquiry.  On  the  28th  of  February,. 
1785,  Mr.  Fox  made  the  following  motion  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  after  moving  that 
the  clauses  of  the  Act  should  be  rcdd — •  That 

*  the  proper  officer  do  lay  before  this  House 
'  copies  and  extracts  of  all  letters  and  orders 

*  of  the  court  of  directors  of  the  united  East 

*  India  Company,  in  pursuance  of  the  injunc- 
<  tions  contained  in  the  d7th  and  d8th  clauses 

*  of  the  said  Act  ;*  and  the  question  being 
put^  it  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  very  great 
majority.  The  last  speech  in  the  de^te  was 
the  following;  which  is  given  to  the  public^ 
not  as  being  more  worthy  of  its  attention  than 
others  (some  of  which  were  of  consummate 
ability),  but  as  entering  more  into  the  detail 
of  the  subject.'' 
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had  no  right  whatsoever  to  intermeddle 
ill  that  business.  There  is  nothing  certain 
in  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  if  this 
be  not  undeniably  true,  that  when  a  spe- 
cial authority  is  given  to  any  persons  by 
name,  to  do  some  particular  act,  that  no 
others,  by  virtue  of  general  powers,  can 
obtain  a  legal  title  to  intrude  themselves 
into  that  trust,  and  to  exercise  those  spe- 
cial functions  in  their  place.  I  therefore 
consider  the  intermeddling  of  ministers  in 
this  afiair  as  a  downright  usurpation.  But 
if  the  strained  construction,  by  which  they 
have  forced  themselves  into  a  suspicious*' 
office  (which  every  man,  delicate  with  re- 
gard to  character,  would  rather  have 
sought  constructions  to  avoid),  were  per- 
fecdy  sound  and  perfectly  legal,  of  this  I 
am  certain,  that  they  cannot  be  justified 
in  declining  the  inquiry  which  had  been 
prescribed  to  the  court  of  directors.  If 
the  board  of  control  did  lawfully  possess 
the  right  of  executing  the  specisd  trust 
^ven  to  that  court,  they  must  take  it  as 
they  found  it,  subject  to  the  very  same 
r^ulations  which  bound  the  court  of  di- 
rectors. It  wiUjbe  allowed  that  the  court 
of  directors  had  no  authority  to  dispense 
with  either  the  substance  or  the  mode  of 
inquiry  prescribed  by  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment. If  they  had  not,  where,  in  the  act, 
did  the  board  of  control  acquire  that  capa- 
city I  Indeed,  it  was  impossible  thev 
should  acquire  is. — What  must  we  think 
of  the  fabric  and  texture  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament which  should  find  it  necessary  to 
prescribe  a  strict  inquisition  ;  that  should 
descend  into  minute  regulations  for  the 
conduct  of  that  inquisition ;,  that  should 
commit  this  trust  to  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  men,  and  in  the  very  same  breath 
should  enable  another  body,  at  their  own 
pleasure,  to  supersede  all  the  provisions 
the  legislature  had  made,  and  to  defeat  the 
whole  purpose,  end,  and  object  of  the 
law  ?  This  cannot  be  supposed  even  of  an 
act  of  parliament  conceived  by  the  mi- 
nisters themselves,  and  brought  forth 
during  the  delirium  of  the  last  session. 

My  right  hon.  friend  has  told  you  in 
^  speech  which  introduced  his  motion, 
that  fortunately  this  question  is  not  a  great 
deal  involved  in  the  labyrinths  of  Indian 
detuL  Certainly  not.  But  if  it  were,  I 
beg  leave  to  assure  you,  that  there  is  no- 
&mg  in  the  Indian  detail  which  is  more 
difficult  than  in  the  detail  of  any  other 
boaness.  I  admit,  because  I  have  some 
experience  of  the  &ct,  that  for  the  inte- 
fimr  regulation  of  India*  a  minute  know- 


ledge of  India  is  requisite.  But  on  any 
specific  matter  of  delinquency  in  its  go- 
vernment, you  are  as  capable  of  judging, 
as  if  \he  same  thing  were  done  at  your 
door.  Fraud,  injustice,  oppression,  pecu- 
lation, engendered  in  India,  are  crimes  of 
the  same  blood,  family  and  cast,  with  ' 
those  that  are  born  and  bred  in  England. 
To  go  no  farther  than  the  case  before  us : 
you  are  just  as  competent  to  judge  whe- 
ther the  sum  of  four  millions  sterling 
ought,  or  ought  not,  to.be  passed  from  the 
public  treasury  into  a  private  pocket, 
without  any  title  except  the  claim  of  the 
parties,  when  the  issue  of  fact  is  laid  in 
Madras,  as  when  it  is  laid  in  Westminster. 

Terms  of  art,  indeed,  are  different  in 
different  places;  but  they  are  generally 
understood  in  none.  The  technical  ^tyle 
of  an  Indian  treasury  is  not  one  jot  more 
remote  tlftm  the  jargon  of  our  own  exche- 
,  quer,  from  the  train  of  our  ordinary  ideas, 
or  the  idiom  of  our  common  language. 
The  di&rence  therefore  in  the  two  cases 
is  not  in  the  comparative  difficulty  or  fa- 
cility of  the  two  subjects,  but  in  our  at- 
tention to  the  one,  and  our  total  neglect 
of  the  other*  Had  this  attention  and 
neglect  been  regulated  by  the  value  of  the 
several  objects,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
complain  of.  But  the  reverse  of  that 
supposition  is  true.  The  scene  of  the 
Indian  abuse  is  distant  indeed;  but  we 
must  not  infer,  that  the  value  of  our  in- 
terest in  it  is  decreased  in  proportion  as  it 
recedes  from  our  view.  In  our  politics, 
as  in  our  common  conduct,  we  shall  be 
worse  than  infants,  if  we  do  hot  put  bur 
senses  under  the  tuition  of  our  judgment, 
and  effectually  cure  ourselves  of  that  op- 
tical illusion  which  makes  a  briar  at  our 
nose  of  greater  magnitude,  than  an  oak  at 
five  hundred  yards  distance. 

I  think  I  can  trace  all  the  calamities  of 
this  countrv  to  the  single  source  of  our 
not  having  had  steadily  before  our  eyes  a 
general,  comprehensive,  well-connected, 
and  well-proportioned  view  of  the  whole 
of  our  dominions,  and  a  just  sense  of  their 
true  bearings  and  relatione.  Afler  all  its 
reductions,  the  British  empire  is  still  vast 
and  various.  After  all  the  reductions  of 
the  Hou^e  of  Commons,  (stripped  as  we 
are  of  our  brightest  ornaments,  and  of  our 
most  important  privileges)  enough  are  yet 
left  to  furnish  us,  if  we  please,  with  means 
of  shewmg  to  the  world,  that  we  deserve 
the  superintendance  of  as  large  an  empire 
as  this  kingdom  ever  held,  and  the  conti- 
nuance of  as  ample  privileges  as  the  House 
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of  Commons,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power, 
had  been  habituated  to  assert.  But  if  we 
make  ourselves  too  little  for  the  sphere  of 
our  duty  ;  ify  on  the  contrary,  we  do  not 
stretch  and  expand  our  minds  to  the  com- 
pass of  their  object,  be  well  assured,  that 
every  thin^  about  us  will  dwindle  by  de- 
grees, until  at  length  our  concerns  are 
shrunk  to  the  dimensions  of  our  minds.  It 
is  not  a  predilection  to  mean,  sordid, 
home-bred  cares,  that  will  avert  the  con- 
sequences of  a  false  estimation  of  our  in- 
terest, or  prevent  the  shameful  dilapidation 
into  which  a  great  empire  must  faU,  by 
mean  reparations  upon  mighty  ruins. 

I  confess  I  feel  a  degree  of  disgust, 
almost  leading  to  despair,  at  the  manner 
in  which  we  are  acting  in  the  great  exi- 
gencies of  our  country.  There  is  now  a 
Bill  in  this  House,  appointing  a^ rigid  in- 
quisition into  the  minutest  detail  of  our 
offices  at  home.  The  collection  of  16 
millions  annually ;  a  collection  on  which 
the  public  greatness,  safety,  and  credit, 
have  their  reliance ;  the  whole  order  of 
criminal  jurisprudence,  which  holds  toge- 
ther society  itself,  have  at  no  time  obliged 
us  to  call  forth  such  powers ;  no,  nor  any 
thing  like  them.  There  is  not  a  principle 
of  the  law  and  constitution  of  this  country 
that  is  not  subverted  to  &vour  the  execu- 
tion of  that  project.  And  for  what  is  all 
this  apparatus  of  bustle  and  terror  ?  Is  it 
because  any  thing  substantial  is  expected 
from  it  ?  No.  The  stir  and  bustle  itself  is 
the  end  proposed.  The  eye-servants  of  a 
short-sighted  master  will  employ  them- 
selves, not  on  what'  is  most  essential  to  his 
affairs,  but  on  what  is  nearest  to  his  ken. 
Great  difficulties  have  given  a  just  value 
to  economy ;  and  our  minister  of  the  day 
must  be  an  ^economist,  whatever  it  may 
cost  us.  But  where  is  he  to  exert  his 
talents  ?  At  home  to  be  sure ;  for  where 
else  can  he  obtain  a  pro6table  credit  for 
their  exertion  ?  It  is  nothing  to  him,  whe- 
ther the  object  on  which  he  works  under 
our  eye  be  promising  or  not.  If  he  does 
not  obtain  any  public  benefit,  he  may 
makeregulations«without  end.  Those  are 
sure  to  pay  in  present  expectation,  whilst 
the  effect  is  at  a  distance,  and  may  be  the 
concern  of  other  times,  and  other  men. 
On  these  principles  he  chooses  to  suppose 
(for  he  does  not  pretend  more  than  to 
suppose)  a  naked  possibility,  that  he  shall 
draw  some  resource  out  of  crumbs  drop- 
ped from  the  trenchers  of  penury ;  that 
something  shall  be  laid  in  store  from  the 
abort  allowance  of  revenue  officers,  over- 
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loaded  with  duty,  and  famished  for  want 
of  bread;  by  a  reduction  from  officers 
who  are  at  this  very  hour  ready  to  batter 
the  treasury  with  what  breaks  througli 
stone  walls,  for  an  increase  of  their  ap- 
pointments. From  the  marrowless  bones 
of  these  skeleton  establishments,  by  the 
use  of  every  sort  of  cutting,  and  of  every 
sort  of  fretting  tool,  he  flatters  liimself 
that  he  nuiy  chip  and  rasp  an  empirical 
alimentary  powder,  to  diet  into  some  simi- 
litude of  health  and  substance  the  lan- 
guishing chimeras  of  fraudulent  reforma- 
tion. 

Whilst  he  is  thus  employed  according 
to  his  policy  and  to  his  taste,  he  has  not 
leisure  to  inquire  into  those  abuses  in 
India  that  are  drawing  off  money  by  mil- 
lions from  the  treasures  of  this  country, 
which  are  exhausting  the  vital  juices  from 
members  of  the  state,  where  the  public 
inanition  is  far  more  sorely  felt  than  in 
the  local  exchequer  of  England.  Not 
content  with  winking  at  these  abuses, 
whilst  he  attempts  to  squeeze  the  labori- 
ous ill-paid  drudges  of  English  revenue, 
he  lavishes  in  one  act  of  corrupt  prodiga- 
lity, upon  those  who  never  served  the 
public  in  any  honest  occupation  at  all,  an 
annual  income  equal  to  two-thirds  pf  the 
whole  collection  of  the  revenues  of  this 
kingdom. 

Actuated  by  the  same  principle  of 
choice,  he  has  now  on  the  anvil  another 
scheme,  full  of  difficulty  and  desperate 
hazard,  which  totally  alters  the  commer- 
cial relation  of  two  kingdoms ;  and  what 
end  soever  it  shall  have,  may  bequeath  a 
legacy  of  heart-burning  and  discontent  to 
one  of  the  countries,  perhaps  to  both,  to 
be  perpetuated  to  the  latest  posterity. 
This  project  is  also  undertaken  on  the 
hope  of  profit.  It  is  provided,  that  out  of 
some  (I  know  not  what)  remains  of  the 
Irish  hereditary  revenue,  a  fund  at  some 
time,  and  of  some  sort,  should  be  applied 
to  the  protection  of  the  Irish  trade.  Here 
we  are  commanded  again  to  task  our 
faith,  and  to  persuade  ourselves,  that  out 
of  the  surplus  of  deficiency,  out  of  the 
savings  of  nabitual  and  systematic  prodi- 
gality, tlie  minister  of  wonders  will  pro- 
vide support  for  this  nation,  sinking  under 
the  mountainous  load  of  230  millions  of 
debt.  But  whilst  we  look  with  pain  at  his 
desperate  and  laborious  trifling;  whilst 
we>  are  apprehensive  that  he  will  break 
his  back  in  stooping  to  pick  up  chaff  and 
straws,  he  recovers  himself  at  an  elastic 
bound/ and  with  a  broad- cast  swing  of  his 
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arm»  Le  fqaanders  over  his  Indian  field  a 
mim  far  greater  than  the  clear  produce  of 
the  whole  hereditary  revenue  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland.* 

Strange  as  this  scheme  of  conduct  in 
ministry  is,  and  inconsistent  with  all  just 
policy,  it  is  still  true  to  itself,  and  ^thful 
to  it»  own  perverted  order.  Those  who 
are  bountiful  to  crimes^  will  be  rigid  to 
merit,  and  penurious  to  service.  Their 
penary  b  even  held  out  as  a  blind  and 
cover  to  their  prodigality.  The  economy 
of  injustice  is,  to  furnish  resources  for 
the  fund  of  corruption.  Then  they  pay  off 
their  protection  to  great  crimes  and  great 
criminals,  by  bein^  inexorable  to  the 
paltry  frailties  of  little  men ;  and  these 
modem  flagellants  are  sure,  with  a  rigid 
'fidelity,  to  whip  their  own  enormities  on 
the  vicarious  back  of  every  small  offender. 

It  is  to  dra^  your  attention  to  economy 
of  quite  another  order ;  it  is  to  animadvert 
on  offences  of  a  far  different  description, 
that  my  hon.  friend  has  brought  before 
you  the  motion  of  this  day.  It  is  to  per- 
petuate the  abuses  which  are  subvert- 
ing the  fabric  of  your  empire,  that  the 
motion  is  opposed.  It  is  therefore  with 
reason  (and  if  he  has  power  to  carry  bim- 
aelf  through,  I  commend  his  prudence} 
that  the  riffht  hon.  gentleman'  makes  his 
stand  at  the  very  outset;  and  boldly 
refuses  all  parliamentary  information.  Let 
htm  admit  but  one  step  towards  inquiry, 
and  he  is  undone.  You  must  be  ignorant, 
or  he  cannot  be  safe.  But  before  his  cur- 
tain is  let  down,  and  the  shades  of  eternal 
night  shall  veil  our  Eastern  dominions  from 
our  view,  permit  me.  Sir,  to  avail  myself 
of  the  means  which  were  famished  in 
anxious  and  inquisitive  times,  to  demon- 
strate ou(  of  this  single  act  of  the  ptesent 
minister,  what  advantages  you  are  to  de- 
rive from  permitting  the  greatest  concern 
of  this  nation  to  be  separated  from  the 
cognizance,  and  exempted  even  out  of  the 
competence,  of  parliament.  The  greatest 
body  of  your  revenue,  yonr  most  nume- 
rous armies,  your  most  important  com- 
merce, the  richest  sources  of  your  public 
credit,  (contrary  to  every  idea  of  the 
known  settled  policy  of  England)  are  on 

*  The  whole  of  the  net  Irish  hereditary 
rerenueis,  on  a  medium  of  the  last  seven 
jears,  about  330,000/.  yearly.  •  The  revenues 
of  tM  denominations  fall  short  more  than 
iSO/xM.  yearly  of  the  charges.  On  the  pre- 
sent produce,  if  Mr.  Pitt's  scheme  was  to  take 
place,  he  might  gain  from  seven  to  ten  thou- 
laod  pounds  a  year. 
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the  point  of  being  converted  into  a  mystery 
of  state.  You  are  going  to  have  one  half 
of  the  globe  hid  even  from  the  common 
liberal  curiosity  of  an  English  gentleman. 
Here  a  grand  revolution  commences. 
Mark  the  period,  and  mark  the  circum* 
stances.  In  most  of  the  capital  changes 
that  are  recorded  in  the  principles  a^nd 
system  of  any  government,  a  public  benefit 
of  some  kind  or  other  has  been  pretended. 
The  revolution  commenced  in  something 
plausible  ;  in  something  which  carried  the 
appearance  at  least  of  punishment  of* 
delinquency,  or  correction  of  abuse.  But 
here,  in  the  very  moment 'of  the  conver- 
sion of  a  department  of  British  government 
into  an  Indian  mystery,  and  in  the  very  act 
in  which  the  change  commences,  a  corrupt, 
private  interest  is  set  up  in  direct  opposi^ 
tion  to  the  necessities  of  the  nation.  A 
diversion  is  made  of  millions  of  the  public 
money  from  the  public  treasury  to  a  private 
purse.  It  is  not  into  secret  negociations 
for  war,  peace,  or  alliance,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  is  forbidden  to  inquire.  li 
is  a  matter  of  account ;  it  is  a  pecuniary 
transaction ;  it  is  the  demand  of  a  sus- 
pected steward  upoh  ruined  tenants  and 
an  embarrassed  master,  that  the  Commons 
of  Great  Britain  are  commanded  not  to 
inspect.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  argument  is  consonant 
to  the  nature  of  his  policy.  The  system 
of  concealment  is  fostered  by  a  system  of 
falsehood.  False  facts,  false  colours,  false 
names  of  persons  and  things^  are  its  whole 
support. 

Sir,  I  mean  to  foltow  the  right  hon« 
gentleman  over  that  field  of  deception^ 
clearing  what  he  has  purposely  obscured, 
and  fairly  stating  what  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  misrepresent.  For  this  purpose,  it 
is  necessary  you  should  know  with  some 
degree  of  distmctness,  a  little  of  the  loca- 
lity, the  natufe,  the  circumstances,  the 
liiagnitude  of  the  pretended  debts  on  which 
this  marvellous  donation  is  founded,  as 
well  as  of  the  persons  from  whom  and  by 
wbodi  it  is  claimed. 

Madras,  with  its  dependencies,'  is  the 
second  (but  with  a  long  interval,  the  se- 
cond) member  of  the  British  empjre  fn 
the  East.  The  trade  of  that  city,  and  of 
the  adjacent  territory,  was,  not  very  long 
ago,  among  the  most  flourishing  in  Asia. 
But  since  the  establishment  of  the  British 
power,  it  has  wasted  away  under  an  uni- 
form gradual  decline;  insomuch  that  ia 
the  year  1779  not  one  merchant  of  emi- 
nence was  to  be  found  in  the  whole  coun* 
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try.  During  this  period  of  decay,  about 
600,000  sterling;  pounds  a  year  have  been 
drawn  off  by  English  gentlemen  on  their 
private  account,  by  the  way  of  China  alone, 
if  we  add  four  hundred  thousand,  as  pro- 
bably remitt^  through  other  channels, 
and  in  other  mediums,  that  is,  in  jewels, 
gold,  and  silver  directly  brought  to  Eu- 
rope, and  in  bills  upon  the  British  and  fo- 
reign companies,  you  will  scarcely  think 
the  matter  over-rated.  If  we  fix  the  com- 
mencement of  this  extraction  of  money 
from  the  Carnatic  at  a  period  no  earlier 
than  the  year  1760,  ana  close  it  in  the 
year  1780^it  probably  will  not  amount  to 
a  great  deal  less  than  twenty  millioqs  of 
money. 

During  the  deep  silent  flow  of  this  steady 
stream  of  wealth,  which  set  from  India 
into  Europe,  it  generally  passed  on  with 
no  adequate  observation ;  out  happening 
^t  some  periods  to  meet  rifls  of  rocKs  that 
checked  its  course,  it  grew  more  noisy  and 
f^ttracted  more  notice.  The  pecuniary 
discussion^  caused  by  an  accumulation  of 
part  of  the  fortunes  of  their  servants  in  a 
debt  from  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  was  the 
first  thine  which  very  particularly  called 
for,  and  long  engaged,  the  attention  of  the 
court  of  directors.  This  debt  amounted 
to  880,000/.  sterlins,  and  was  claimed,  for 
the  greater  part,  by  English  gentlemen, 
residing  at  Madras.  This  grand  capital, 
nettled  at  length  by  order  t^t  10  per  cent, 
afforded  an  annuity  of  88,000/. 

Whilst  the  directors  were  digesting 
their  astonishment  at  this  information,  a 
memorial  was  presented  to  them  from 
three  gentlemen,  informing  them  ihat 
their  mends  had  lent  likewise,  to  mer- 
chants of  Canton  in  China,  a  sum  of  not 
more  than  one  million  sterling.  In  this 
memorial  they  called  upon  the  Company 
for  their  assistance  and  interposition  witn 
/  the  Chinese  government  for  the  recovery 
of  ahe  debt.  Tliis  sum  lent  to  Chinese  mer- 
chants, was  at  ^4  per  cent,  which  would 
yiekl,  if  paid,  an  annuity  of  240,000/.* 

Perplexed  as  the  directors  were  with 
these  demands,  you  may  conceive,  Sir, 
that  they  did  not  find  themselves  very 
much  disembarrassed,  by  being  made  ac- 
quainted that  they  must  again  exert  their 
influence  for  a  n^w  reserve  of  the  happy 

•  A  witness  examined  before  the  commit- 
tee of  secrecy  says,  that  18  per  cent,  was  the 
usual  interest ;  but  he  had  heard  that  more 
had  been  given.  The  above  is  the  account 
which  Mr.  B.  reqeived. 


parsimony  of  their  servants,  collected  into 
a  second  debt  from  the  i^abob  of  Arcot» 
amounting  to  2,400,000/.  settled  at  an  iu- 
terest  of  12  per  cent.  This  ik  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Consolidation  of  1777,  as 
the  former  of  the  nabob's'  debts  was  by 
the  title  of  the  Consolidation  of  1767*  To 
this  was  added,  in  a  separate  parcel,  a 
little  reserve  called  the  Cavalry  Deb^ 
of  160,000/.  at  the  same  interest  The 
whole  of  these  four  capitals,  amounting  to 
4,440,000/.  produced  at  their  several  rates, 
annuities  amounting  to  623,000/.  a  year ; 
a  good  deal  more  than  one-third  of  the 
clear  land-tax  of  Eneland,  at  four  shillings 
in  the  pound ;  a  good  deal  more  than  dock* 
bfe  the  whole  annual  dividend  of  the  East 
India  Company,  the  nominal  masters  to 
die  prjDiprietors  in  these  funds.  Of  thi^ 
interest,  583,200/^.  a  year  stood  chargeable 
on  the  public  revenues  of  the  Carnatic. 

Sir,  at  this  moment,  it  will  not  be  ne* 
cessary  to  consider  the  various  operations 
which  the  capital  and  interest  of  this  debt 
have  successiveljr  undergone.  I  shall  speak 
to  these  operations  when  I  come  parti- 
cularly to  answer  the  right  hon^  gentleman 
on  each  of  the  heads,  as  he  has  thought 
proper  to  divide  them.  But  this  was  the 
exact  view  in  which  these  ^ebts  first  ap« 
peared  to  the  court  of  directors,  and  to 
the  world.  It  v,aried  afterwards.  But  it 
never  appeared  in  any  other  than  a  most 
questionable  shape.  When  this  gigantic 
phantom  of  debt  first  appeared  ^fore  a 
young  minister,  it  naturally  would  have 
iustined  some  degree  of  doubt  and  appre- 
hension. Such  a  prodigy  would  have  filled 
any  common  man  with  superstitious  fears. 
He  would  exorcise  that  shapeless,  name- 
less form,  and  by  every  thing  sacred  would 
hf^ve  adjured  it  to  tell  by  what  m^mns  a 
small  number  of  slight  individuals,  of  no 
consequence  or  situation,  possessed  of  no 
lucrative  offices,  without  t^e  commwul  of 
armies,  or  the  known  administration  of 
revenues,  without  profession  of  any  kind» 
without  any  sort  of  trad^  sufficient  to  em- 
ploy a  pedlar,  could  have,  in  a  few  years 
(as  to  some,  even  in  a  few  months)  amass- 
ed treasures  equal  to  the  revenues  of  a 
respectable  kingdom  i  Was  it  not  enough 
to  put  these  gentlemen,  in  the  noviciate 
of  their'administration,  on  their  guajd,  and 
to  call  unon  them  for  a  strict  inquiry  ( if  not 
to  justify  them  in  a  reprobation  of  those 
demands  without  any  inquiry  at  all),  thai 
when  all  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
had  for  years  been  witness  to  the  immense 
sums  laid  out  by  tlie  servants  of  the  Coin- 
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ptny  in  stocks  of  all  denominations,  in  the 
purcbase  of  lands,  in  the  buying  and  build- 
ing of  houses,  in  the  securing  quiet  seats 
m  pariiamenty  or  in  the  tumultuous 
not  of  contested  elections,  in  wandering 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  those  va- 
riegated modes  of  inventive  prodigality, 
which  sometimes  have  excited  our  wonder, 
sometimes  roused  our  indignation';  that 
after  all  India  was  four  millions  still  in 
debt  to  them  ?  India  in  debt  them !  For 
what?  Evervdebt  for  which  an  equivalent 
of  some  kind  or  other  is  not  given,  is  on 
the  fiice  of  it  a  fraud.  What  is  the  equi- 
valent they  have  given  ?  What  equivalent 
bad  they  to  give  ?  What  are  the  articles 
of  commerce,  or  the  branches  of  manu- 
facture which  those  gentlemen  have  car- 
ried hence  to  enrich  India  ?  What  are  the 
sciences  they  beamed  out  to  enlighteti  it  ? 
What  are  the  arts  they  introduced  to 
cheer  and  to  adorn  it  ?  What  are  th^  rdi- 
gious«  what  the  moral  institutions  they 
have  taught  among  that  people  as  a  guide 
to  life,  or  as  a  consolation  when  life  is  to 
be  no  more,  that  there  is  an  eternal  debt,  a 
debt  *  still  paying  still  to  owe,*  which  must 
be  bound  on  the  present  generation  in 
India,  and  entailed  on  their  mortgaged 
posterity  for  ever  ?  A  debt  of  millions,  in 
favour  ma  set  of  men,  whose  names,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  either  bnned  in  the 
obscurity  of  their  origin  and  talents^  or 
dragged  Into  light  by  the  enormity  of  their 
crimes  ? 

In  my  opinion  the  courage  of  the  mi- 
nister was  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the 
transaction,  especially  as  he  must  have 
read,  or  rather  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
says,  he  has  read  for  him,  whole  volonbes 
apon  the  subject.  The  volumes,  by  the 
way,  are  not  by  one^enth  part  so  nu- 
merona  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has 
tfiooght  proper  to  pretend,  in  order  to 
fVighten  you  from  inquiry;  but  in  these 
volumes,  such  as  they  are,  the  minister 
must  have  found  a  full  authority  for  a 
suspicion  (at  the  very  least)  of  ev^ry  thing 
relative  to  the  great  fdrtunes  made  at 
Madras.  What  is  that  authority?  Why 
no  other  than  the  standing  authority  for 
an  the  claims  which  the  ministry  has 
tinmght  fit  to  provide  for— the  grand 
ddnor — the  nabob  of  Arcdt  himself. 
Hear  that  prince,  in  the  letter  written  to 
the  court  of  directors,  at  the  precise  pe- 
riod, whilst'  the  main  body  of  these  debts 
♦ere  contracting.  In  his  letter  he  states 
himself  to  be,  what  undoubtedly  he  is,  a 
non  competent  witness  to  tms  point. 


After  speaking  of  the  war  with  Hyder  All 
in  1768  and  1769,  and  of  other  measures 
which  be  censures  (whether  right  or  wrong 
it  signifies  nothing  >,  and  into  which  he 
says  he  had  been  led  by  the  Company's 
servants ;  he  proceeds  in  this  manner  :— 
'<  If  all  these  things  were  against  the  real 
interests  of  ttie  ^mpany,  they  are  tea 
thousand  times  more  against  mine,  and 
against  the  prosperity  of  my  country,  and 
the  happiness  of  my  people ;  for  your  in« 
terests  and  mine  ace  the  same.  What 
were  they  owin^  tO|  then  ?  to  the  private 
views  of  a  few  individuals,  who  have  en^ 
riched  themselves  at  the  expense  of  your 
influence,  and  of  my  countir ;  for  your 
servants  have  no  trade  in  this  country; 
neither  do  you  pay  them  high  wageS)  yet 
in  a  few  years  they  return  to  En^and 
with  many  lacks  of  pagodas.  How  can 
you  or  I.  account  for  such  immense  for- 
tunes  acquired  in  so  short  a  time,  without 
any  visible  means  of  getting  them  ?'' 

When  he  asked  this  question,  which  in* 
volves  its  answer,  it  is  extraordinary  that 
curiosity  did  not  prompt  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  that  inquiry,  which 
might  come  in  vain  recommended  to  him 
by  his  own  act  of  parliameht*  Does  noi- 
the  nabob  of  Arcot  tell  us  in  so  many 
words,  that  there  was  no  fair  way  of 
making  the  enormous  sums  sent  by  the 
Company^s  servants  to  England  ?  and  do 
you  imagine  that  there  was  or  could  be 
inore  honesty  and  good  faith,  in  the  de- 
mands for  what  remained  behind  in  India? 
Of  what  nature  were  the  transactions  with 
himself?  If  you  follow  the  train  of  his  in- 
formation you  must  see,  that  if  these  great 
sums  were  at  all  lent,  it  was  not  property^ 
but  spon  that  was  lent ;  if  not  lent,  the 
transaction  was  not  a  contract,  but  a  fraud. 
Either  way,  if  light  enough  could  not  be 
fbmished  to  authorize  a  full  condemnation 
df  these  demands,  they  ought  to  have  been 
lefl  to  the  parties,  who  best  knew  and 
understood  each  other's  proceedings.  It 
#as  not  necessary  thut  the  authority  of 
governm^t  shodid  interpose  in  favour  of 
daims,  whose  verjr  foundation  was  a  de- 
fiance of  that  authority,  and  whose  object 
and  end  was  its  entire  subversion. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  letter  was 
written  by  the  nabob  of  Arcot  in  a  moody 
httfldour,  titider  the  influence  of  some 
chagrin.  Certainly  it  was;  but  it  is  in 
such  humours  that  truth  comes  out.  And 
when  he  tells  you  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, what  every  one  must  presume,  from 
the  extreme  probability  of  the  thing,  whe« 
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thcr  he  told  it  or  Dot,  one  such  testimony 
is  worth  a  thousand  that  contradict  that 
probability,  when  the  parties  have  a  better 
understanding  with  each  other,  and  when 
they  have  a  point  to  carry,  that  may  unite 
them  in  a  common  deceit. 

If  this  body  of  private  claims  of  debt, 
real  or  devised,  were  a  question,  as  it  is 
falsely  pretended,  between  the  nabob  of 
Arcot  as  debtor,  and  Paul  Benfield  and 
his  associates  as  creditors,  I  mn  sure,  I 
should  give  myself  but  little  trouble  about 
it.^  If  the  hoards  of  oppression  were  the 
fund  for  satisfying  theclaimsof  bribery  and 
peculation,  who  would  wish  to  interfere 
oetween  such  litigants  ?  If  the  demands 
were  confined  to  what  might  be  drawn 
from  the  treasures,  which  the  Company's 
records  uniformly  assert  that  the  nabob  is 
in  possession  of;  or  if  he  had  mines  of 
gold  or  silver,  or  diamonds  f  as  we  ki)ow 
that  he  has  none),  these  gentlemen  might 
break  open  his  hoards,  or  dig  in  his  mines, 
without  any  disturbance  from  me.  But 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  know  as  well  as  I  do,  and  they  dare 
not  contradict  me,  that  the  nabob  of 
Arcot  and  his  creditors  are  not  adver- 
aaries,  but  collusive  parties,  and  that  the 
whole  transaction  is  under  a  &lse  colour 
and  false  names.  The  litigation  is  not, 
nor  ever  has  been,  between  their  rapacity 
and  his  hoarded  riches.  No ;  it  is  be- 
tween him  and  them  combining  and  con* 
federating  on  one  side,  and  the  public 
revenues,  and  the  miserable  inhabitants  of 
a  ruined  copntry,  on  the  other.  These 
are  the  real  pkintiffis  and  the  real  de- 
fendants in  the  suit.  Refusing  a  shillii\g 
from  his  hoards  for  the  satisfaction  of  any 
demand,  the  nabob  of  Arcot  is  always 
ready,  nay,  he  earnestly,  and  with  eager- 
ness and  passion,  contends  for  delivering 
up  to  these  pretended  creditors  his  terri- 
tory and  his  subjects.  It  is  therefore  not 
from  treasuries  and  mines,  but  from  the 
food  of  your  impaid  armies,  from  the  blood 
withheld  from  tne  veins,  and  whipt  out  of 
the  backs  of  the  most  miserable  of  men, 
that  we  are  to  pamper  extortion,  u^ury, 
and  peculation,  under  the  falsf  Qames  cf 
debtors  and  creditors  of  state. 

The  great  patron  of  ^ese  creditors  (to 
whose  honour  they  ought  to  erect  sta- 
tues) ,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ^  Mr.  Dun- 
das),  in  stating  the  inerits  which  recom- 
mended them  to  his  favour,  has  ranked 
them  under  three  grand  divisions.  The 
^rst,  the  creditors  of  1767 ;  then  the  cre- 
ators of  the  ^valr^  loan ;  and  lastly,  ^^ 


creditors  of  the  loan  in^  1777«  Let  us 
examine  them,  one  by  one,  as  they  pass  in 
review  before  us. 

The  first  of  these  loans,  that  of  17679 
he  insists,  has  an  indisputable  claim  upon 
the  public  justice.  The  creditors,  he  af- 
firms, lent  their  money  publicly ;  they  ad- 
vanced it  with  the  express  knowledge  and 
approbation  of  the  Company ;  and  it  was 
contracted  at  the  moderate  interest  of  ten 
per  cenL  In  this  loan  the  demand  is,  ac* 
cording  to  him,  not  only  just,  but  merito* 
rious  m  a  very  high  degree;  and  one 
would  be  inclined  to  believe  be  thought 
so,  because,  he  has  put  it  last  in  the  pro- 
vision he  has  made  for  these  claims. 

I  readily  admit  this  debt  to  stand  the 
fairest  of  the  whole ;  for  whatever  may  be 
my  suspicions  concerning  a  part  of  it,  I 
can  convict  it  of  nothing  worse  than  the 
most  enonnous  usury.  Put  1  can  convict 
upon  the  spot  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  oC 
the  most  daring  misrepresentation  in  every 
one  fact,  without  any  exception,  that  he 
has  alleged  in  defence  of  this  loai\,  and  of 
his  own  conduct  with  regard  to  it.  I  will 
shew  you  that  this  debt  was  never  con- 
tract with  tlie  knowledge  of  the  Com- 
pany; that  it  hadjiot  their  approbation ; 
that  they  received  the  first  intelligence  of 
ic  with  the  utmost  possible  surprise,  ipdig- 
nation,  and  alarm. 

So  &r  from  being  previously  apprized 
of  the  transaction  from  its  origin,  it  waa 
two  years  before  the  court  of  directors 
obtained  any  official  intelligence  of  it. 
**  The  dealings  of  the  servants  with  the 
nabob  w^re  concealed  firom  the  first,  until 
they  were  found  out,",  (says  Mr.  Sayer^ 
the  Company's  counsel)  **  by  the  report 
o^  the  country.'*  The  presidency,  how- 
ever, at  last  thoi^ht  proper  to  send  an  of- 
ficial account.  On  this  the  directors  tell 
t^em,  **  to  your  great  reproach  it  has  been 
concealed  from  us.  We  cannot  but  sus- 
pect this  d^bt  to  have  had  its  weight  in 
your  proposed  aggrandizement  of  Maho* 
me4  Al^  [tl^e  nabob  of  Arcot]  ;  but 
whether  it  has  or  has  not,  certain  it  is,  you 
are  guilty  of  <i  hjgh  l^reach  of  duty  in 
concealing  it  from  us,'' 

These  expressions,  concerning  the 
pround  of  the  transaction,  its  effect,  and 
Its  clandestine  nature,  arevinthe  lett^ers^ 
bearing  date  March  17>  1769.  After  re- 
ceiving a  more  full  account  on  the  2Sd 
March,  1770,  they  state,  that  "  Messrs* 
John  Pybus,  John  Call,  and  James  Boutt 
chier,  as  trustees  for  themselves  and  others 
of.  tl^e  n^ojb^'s   private   creditors^  h^. 
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proved  a  deed  of  assignment  upon  the  na- 
bob and  hiii  son  of  fifteen  districts  of  the 
nabob's  country^  the  revenues  of  which 
yielded,  in  time  of  peace,  eight  kcks  of 
pagodas  [S20fi00l.  sterling]  annually; 
and  likewise  an  assignment  of  the  yearly 
tribute  paid  the  nabob  from  the  rajah  of 
Tanjore,  amounting  to  four  lacks  of  rupees 
[40,000^]."  The  territorial  revenue,  at 
that  time  possessed  by  these  gentlemen, 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  their 
masters,  amounted' to  360,000/.  sterling 
annually.  They  were  making  rapid  strides 
to  the  entire  possession  of  the  country, 
when  the  directors,  whom  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  states  as  having  authorized 
tbeae  proceedings,  were  kept  in  such  pro- 
found ignorance  of  this  royal  acquisition 
of  territorial  revenue  by  their  servants, 
that  in  the  same  letter  they  say,  «  this 
aesigmnent  was  obtained  by  three  of  the 
members  of  your  board,  in  January  1767, 
yet  we  do  not  find  the  least  trace  rf  it 
upon  your  consultations,  until  August 
1768,  nor  do  any  of  your  letters  to  us  af- 
ford any  information  relative  to  such 
transactions,  till  the  1st  of  November 
1768.  By  your  last  letters  of  the  8th  of 
May,  1769,  j^ou  brin^  the  wbol^  proceed- 
ings to  light  in  one  view." 

As  to  the  previous  knowledse  of  the 
Company,  ana  its  sanction  to  the  debts, 
you  see  that  this  assertion  of  that  know- 
ledge is  utterly  unfounded.  But  did  the 
directors  approve  of  it,  and  ratify  the 
transaction  when  it  was  known  i  The 
very  reverse.  On  the  same  3d  of  March, 
the  directors  declare,  '*  upon  an  impartial 
examination  of  the  whole  conduct  of  our 
late  governor  and  council  of  Fort  George 
(Madras),  and  on  the  fullest  considera- 
tion, that  the  said  governor  and  council 
have,  in  notorious  violation  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  them,  manifestly  preferred  the 
interest  of  private*  individuals  to  that  of 
the  Company,  in  permitting  the  assign- 
maat  of  the  revenues  of  certain  valuable 
districts,  to  a  very  large  amount,  firom 
the  nabob  to  individuals," — and  then 
highly  aggravating  their  crimes,  thjey  add 
*<  we  order  and  direct  that  you  do  exa- 
mine, in  the  most  impartial  manner,  all  the 
ijbove-nientioned  transactions;  and  that 
jon  punish  by  suspension,  degradation, 
liimiasion,  or  otherwise,  as  to  you  shall 
seem  meet,  all  and  every  such  servant  or 
servants  of  the  Company,  who  may  by 
yoa  be  found  guilty  of  any  of  the  above 
ofiences."  **  We  had  Tsay  the  directors) 
|)i^  morti^cation  to'fin^  uat  the  servants 


of  the  Company,  who  had  been  raised, 
supported,  and  owed  their  present  opu-* 
lence  to  the  advanta^s  gamed  in  such 
service,  have  in  this  instance  most  un« 
faithfully  betrayed  their  trust,  abandoned 
the  Company ^s  interest,  and  prostituted 
its  influence  to  accomplish  the  purposes  or 
individutils,  whilst  the  interest  of  the  Com- 
pany is  almost  wholly  neglected,  and  pay- 
ment to  us  rendered  extremely  precarious." 
Here  then  is  the  rock  of  approbation  of 
the  court  of  directors,  on  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  says  this  debt  was  founded. 
Any  member,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  should 
come  into  the  House,  on  my  reading  this 
sentence  of  condemnation  of  the  court  of 
directors  against  their  unfaithful  servants, 
might  well  imagine  that  he  had  heard  a 
harsh,  severe,  unqualified  invective  against 
the  present  ministerial  board  of  control* 
So  exactly  do  the  proceedings  of  the  pa- 
trons of  this  abuse  tally  with  those  of  the 
actors  Jn  it,  that  the  expressions  used  ui 
the  condemnation  of  the  one,  may  serve 
for  the  reprobation  of  the  other,  without 
the  change  of  a  word. 

To  read  you  all  the  expressions  of 
wrath  and  indignation  fulminated  in  thia 
dispatch  against  the  meritorious  creditors 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who  accord- 
ing to  him  have  been  so  fully  approved  by 
the  Company,  would  be  to  read  the 
whole. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman,  with  an  ad- 
dress peculiar  to  himself,  every  now  and 
then  slides  in  the  presidency  of  Madras, 
as  synonimcl^  to  the  Company.  That  the 
presidency  did  approve  the  debt,  is  cer- 
tain. But  the  right  hon«  gentleman,  as 
prudent  in  suppressing,  as  skilful  in  bring- 
ing forward  his  matter,  has  not  chosen  to 
teU  you  that  the  presidency  were  the  very 
persons  guilty  of  contracting  this  loan  ; 
creditors  themselves,  and  agents  and 
trustees  for  all  the  other  creditors.  For 
this  the  court  of  directors  accuse  them  of 
breach  of  trust;  and  for  this  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  considers  them  as  per- 
fectly good  authority  for  those  claims.  It 
is  pleasant  to  hear  a  gentleman  of  the  law 
quote  the  approbation  of  creditors  as  an 
authority  for  their  own  debt. 

How  they  came  to  contract  the  dd>t  to 
themselves,  how  they  came  to  act  as 
agents  for  those  whom  they  ought  to  have 
controlled,  is  for  your  inquiry.  The  po- 
licy of  this  debt  was  announced  to  the 
court  of  directors,  by  the  very  persons 
concerned  in  creatine  it.  •*  Till  very 
lately,*'  (say  the  presidency)  "  the  nabob 
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placed  his  dependence  on  the  Company. 
No IV  he  has  been  taught  by  ill-advisers, 
that  an  interest  out  ot  dooris  may  stand 
him  in  good  stead.  He  has  been  made  to 
believe  that  his  private  creditors  have 
power  and  interest  to  over-rule  the  court 
of  directors*/'  The  nabob  was  not  mis- 
informed. The  private  creditors  instantly 
qualified  a  vast  number  of  votes  ;  and 
having  made  themselves  masters  of  th^ 
court  of  proprietors,  as  well  as  extending 
a  powerful  cabal  in  other  places  as  impor- 
tant, they  so  completely  overturned  the 
authority  of  the  court  of  directors  at  home 
,  and  abroad,  that  this  poor  baffled  govern- 
ment ^as  soon  obliged  to  lower  its  tone. 
It  was  glad  to  be  admitted  into  partnership 
with  its  own  servants.  The  court  of  di- 
rectors establishing  the  debt  which  they 
had  reprobated  as  a  breach  of  trust,  and 
which  was  planned  for  the  subversion  of 
their  authority,  settled  its  payments  on  a 
par  with  those  of  the  public ;  and  even  so, 
were  not  able  to  obtain  peace  or  even 
equality  in  their  demands.  AH  the  con- 
8e<][uences  lay  in  a  regular  and  irresistible 
train.  By  employing  their  influence  for 
Che  recovery  of  this  debt,  their  orders, 
hsued  in  the  same  breath,  against  creating 
liew  debts,  only  animated  the  strong  de- 
sires of  their  servants  to  this  prohibited 
prolific  sport,  and  it  soon  produced  a 
swarm  of  sons  and  daughters,  not  m  the 
least  degenerated  from  the  virtue  of  their 
parents. 

From  that  moment,  the  authority  of  the 
court  of  difectors  expired  in  the  Carnatic, 
and  every  where  else.  "  Every  man,** 
says  the  presidency,  *^  who  opposes  the  go- 
vernment and  its  measures,  finds  an  im- 
mediate countenance  from  the  nabob  ; 
even  our  discarded  officers,  however  un- 
worthy, aire  received  into  the  nabob's 
service."!    It  was  indeed  a  ^natter  of  no 

*  For  the  threats  of  the  creditors,  and  total 
cubversion  of  the  authority  of  the  Company 
in  favour  of  the  nabob's  power,  and  the  in- 
crease thereby  of  his  evil  dispositions,  and 
the  great  derangement  of  all  public  concerns, 
see  select  committee  Fort  St.  George's  letters, 
SlstNov.  1769,  and  Jan.  31,  1770,  Sept.  11, 
1773.  And  governor  Bourchier's  letters  to 
the  nabob  of  Arcot,  21st  Nov.  1769,  and 
Dec.  9,  1769. 

t  **  He  (the  nabob)  is  in  a  great  dej;ree  the 
cause  of  our  present  inability ;  by  diverting 
the  revenues  of  the  Camatic  through  private 
channels."— "Even  this  peshcush  (theXan- 
iore  tribute),  circumstanced  as  he  ana  we  are, 
he  has  assigned  over  to  others^  who  now  set 
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wonderful  sagacity  to  determine  whether 
the  court  of  directors,  with  their  miserable 
salaries  to  their  servants,  of  four  or  fire 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  or  the  distHbutor 
of  millions,  was  most  likely  to  be  obeyed. 
It  was  an  invention  beyond  the  imagina- 
tion of  all  the  speculatists  of  omr  specu- 
lating age,  to  see  a  government  quietly 
settled  in  one  and  the  same  town,  com- 
posed of  two  distinct  members ;  one  to 
pay  scantily  for  obedience,  and  the  other 
to  bribe  high  for  rebellion  and  revolt. 

The  next  thing  which  recommends  thiB 
particulnr  debt  to  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man is,  it  seems,  the  moderate  interest  of 
ten  per  cent  It  would  be  lost  labour  to 
observe  on  this  assertion.  '  The  nabob,  in 
a  long  apologetic  letter*  for  the  transac- 
tion between  him  and  the  body  of  the  cre- 
ditors, states  the  fact,  as  I  shall  state  it  to 
you.  In  the  accumulation  of  this  debt, 
the  first  interest  paid  ^^as  from  SO  to  96 
per  cent,  it  was  then  brought^down  to  25 
per  cent,  at  length  it  was  reduced  to  20 ; 
and  there  it  found  its  rest.  During  the 
whole  process,  as  oAen  as  any  of  these 
monstrous  interests  fell  into  an  arrear, 
(into  which  they  were  continually  falling) 
the  arrear,  formed  into  a  new  capital,-}- 
was  added  to  the  old,  and  the  same  in- 
terest of  20  per  cent,  accrued  upon  both. 
The  Company,  having  got  some  scent  of 
the  enormous  usury  which  prevailed  at 
Madras,  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere, 
and  to  order  all  interests  to  be  lowered  to 
10  per  cent.  This  o^rder,  which  contained 
no  exception,  though  it  by  no  meant 
pointed  particularly  to  this  class  of  debts, 
came  like  a  thunder-clap  on  the  nabob. 
He  considered  his  political  credit  as 
ruined ;  but  to  find  a  remedy  to  this  un- 
expected evil,  he  again  added  to  the*  old 
principal  20  per  cent,  interest  accruing 

themselves  in  opposition  to  the  Company.'* 
Consultations,  Oct.  11,  1769,  on  the  19th 
communicated  to  the  nabob. 

•  Nabob's  letter  to  governor  Palk.  Papers 
published  by  the  directors  in  1775;  and  papers 
printed  by  me  same  authority.  1781. 

f  See  papers  printed  by  orcler  of  a  general 
court  in  1780,  p.  222,  and  p.  224,  as  also 
nabob's  letter  to  governor  Dupr^,  l9th  July, 
1771,  ''I  have  taken  up  loans  by  which  I 
have  suffered  a  loss  of  upwards  of  a  crore  of 
pagodas  (four  millions  sterling)  by  interest  on 
an  heavy  interest." — Letter  15th  Jan.  1779, 
<*  Notwithstanding  I  have  taken  much  trou- 
,ble,  and  have  made  many  payments  to  my 
creditors,  yet  the  load  of  my  debt,  which  bcr 
came  so  great,  by  iiitere^  add  compound  in<* 
terest,  is  not  dewed." 
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for  the  last  year.  Thus  a  new  fuDd  was 
formed ;  aod  it  was  od  that  accumulation 
of  various  principals,  and  interests  heaped 
upon  interests,  not  on  the  sum  origiDally 
Ient»  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would 
make  vou  believe,  that  ten  per  cent,  was 
settlefl  on  the  wholer 

Wben  you  consider  the  enormity  of  the 
interest  at  which  these  debts  were  con- 
tracted, and  the  several  interests  added  to 
the  principal,  I  believe  you  will  not  think 
me  so  sceptical,  if  1  should  doubt,  whe- 
ther for  this  debt  of  880,000^.  the  nabob 
ever  saw  100,000^  in  real  money.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  suspecting,  with  all 
\m  absolute  dominion  over  fact,  that  he 
never  will  be  able  to  defend  even  this 
venerable  patriarchal  job,  though  sanc- 
tified by  its  numerous  issue,  and  hoary 
with  prescriptive  years,  has  recourse  to 
lecrioiiQation,  the  last  resource  of  guilt. 
He  says  that  this  loan  of  1767  was  pro- 
vided for  in  Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill;  and 
judging  of  others  by  his  own  nature  and 
princij^e^  he  more  than  insinuates,  that 
this  provision  was  made,  not  from  any 
sense  of  merit  in  the  claim,  but  from  par* 
tiality  to  general  Smith,  a  proprietor,  and 
an  agent  for  that  debt.  If  partiality  could 
have  had  any  weight  against  justice  9nd 
policy,  with  the  then  ministers  and  their 
friends,  general  Smith  had  titles  to  it.  But 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  knows  as  well  as 
I  do,  that  general  Smith  was  very  far  from 
Jooking  on  himself  as  partially  treated  in 
the  arrangements  of  that  time ;  indeed 
what  man  dared  to  hope  for  private  par- 
tiality in  that  sacred  plan  tor  relief  to 
natioDS? 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  right  hon. 
I^deman  should  sarcastically  call  that 
tinse  to  our  recollection.  Well  do  I  re- 
laember  every  circumstance  of  that  me- 
morable period.  God  forbid  I  should 
forget  it.  O  illustrious  disgrace !  O  vic- 
tonoos  defeat!  may  your  memorial  be 
Iresh  and  new  to  the  latest  generations ! 
May  the  day  <yf  that  generous  conflict  be 
stamped  in  characters  never  to  be  can- 
eelleo  or  worn  out  from  the  records  of 
time!  Let  no  nian  hear  of  us,  who  shall 
not  hear  that  in  a  struggle  against  the  in- 
trigues of  courts,  and  the  perfidious  levity 
erf' the  multitude,  we  fell  in  the  cause  of 
hoooar,  in  the  cause  of  our  country,  in  the 
caose  of  human  nature  itself!  But  if  for- 
tune should  be  as  powerful  over  fame,  as 
she  has  been  prevalent  over  virtue,  at 
least  our  conscience  is  beyond  her  juris- 
diction*   My  poor  share  in  the  support,  of 


that  great  measure,  no  man  shall  ravish 
from  me.  It  shall  be  safely  lodged  in  the 
the  sanctuary  of  my  heart ;  never,  never 
to  be  torn  from  tlience,  but  with  those 
holds  that  grapple  it  to  life.  I  say,  I  weU 
remember  that  Bill,  and  every  one  of  its 
honest  and  its  wise  provisions.  It  is  not 
true  that  this  debt  was  ever  protected  or 
enforced,  or  any  revenue  whatsoever  set 
apart  for  it.  It  was  left  in  that  Bill  just 
where  it  stood ;  to  be  paid  br  not  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  nabob's  private  treasures, 
according  to  his  own  discretion.  The 
Company  had  actually  given  it  their  sanc- 
tion ;  though  always  relying  for  its  validity 
on  the  sole  security  of  the  faith  of  him, 
[the  nabob  of  Arcot,3  who  without  their 
knowledge  or  consent  entered  into  the 
original  obligation.  It  had  no  other  sanc- 
tion ;  it  ought  to  have  had  no  other.  So 
far  was  Mr.  Fox's  Bill  from  providing 
funds  for  it,  as  this  ministry  have  wickedly 
done  for  this,  and  for  ten  times  worse 
transactions,  out  of  the  public  estate,  that 
an  express  clause  immediately  preceded^ 
positively  forbidding  any  British  subject 
irom  receiving  assignments  upon  any  part 
of  the  territorial  revenue,  on  any  pretence 
whatsoever.* 

You  recollect,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  strongly 
professed  to  retain  every  part  of  Mr.  Fox's 
Bill,  which  was  intended  to  prevent  abuse  ;, 
but  in  his  India  Bill,  which  (let  me  do 
justice)  is  as  able  and  skilful  a  perform- 
ance for  its  own  purposes,  as  ever  issued 
from  the  wit  of  man,  premeditating  thi» 
iniquity — hoc  ipsum  ut  strueret  Trojamque 
aneriret  Achivisy  expunged  this  essential 
clause,  broke  down  the  fence  which  was 
raised  to  cover  the  public  projierty  against 
the  rapacity  of  his  partisans,  and  thus( 
leveling  every  obstruction,  he  made  a  firm, 
broad,  highway  for    sin  and  death,   for 

•  "  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  autho- 
rity aforesaid,  that  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  the 
rajah  of  Tanjore,  o»  any  other  native  protected 
phnce  in  India,  shall  not  assign,  mortgage,  or 
pledge  any  territory  or  land  whatsoever,  or 
the  produce  or  revenue  thereof,  to  any  British 
subject  whatsoever;  neither  shall  it  be  lawful 
to  and  for  any  British  subject  whatsoever  to 
take  or  receive  any  such  assignment,  mort- 
eage,  or  pledge;  and  the  same  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  null  and  void ;  and  all  pay- 
ments or  deliveries  of  produce  or  revenue, 
under  any  such  assignment,  shall  and  may  be 
recovered  back  by  such  native  prince  paying 
or  delivering  the  same,  from  the  person  or 
persons  receiving  the  same,  or  his  or  their  re- 
presentatives.*^ 
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usury  and  oppression,  to  renew  their  ra- 
vages througnout  the  devoted  re? enues  of 
the  Carnatic. 

The  tenor,  the  poh'cy,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  this  deht  of  1767*  are^  in  the 
eyes  of  ministry,  so  excellent,    that  its 
merits  are  irresistible;  and  it  takes  the 
lead  to  give  credit  and  countenance  to  all 
the  rest.     Along  with  this  chosen  body  of 
heavy-armed  in&ntry ,  and  to  support  it,  in 
the  hne,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  sta- 
tioned his  corps  of  black  cavalry.     If 
there  be  any  advantage  between  this  debt 
and  that  of  1769,  according  to  him  the 
cavalry  debt  has  it    It  is  not  9  subject 
of  deduce ;  it  is  a  theme  of  panegyric 
Listen  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and 
you  will  find  it  was  contracted  to  save  the 
country ;  to  prevent  mutiny  in  armies ;  to 
introduce  economy  in  revenues ;  and  for 
all  these  honourable  purposes,  it  originated 
at  the  express  desire,  and  by  the  repre- 
sentative authority  of  the  Company  itself. 
First,  let  roe  say  a  word  to  the  autho- 
rity.   This  debt  was  contracted  not  by 
the  authority  of  the  Company,  not  by  its 
representatives,  (as  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man has  the  unparallelecf  confidence  to 
assert)  but  in  the  ever-memorable  period 
of  17/7,  by  the  usurped  power  of  those 
who  rebelliously,  in  conjunction  with  the 
nabob  of  Arcot,  had  overturned  the  law- 
ful government  of  Madras.    For  that  re: 
bellion,  this  House  unanimously  directed 
a  public  prosecution.    The  delinquents, 
afler  they  had  subverted  government,  in 
order  to  make  to  themselves  a  party  to 
support  them  in  their  ppwer^  are  univer- 
sally known  to  have  dealt  jobs  about  to 
the  nght  and  to  the  left,  and  to  any  who 
w^ere  willing  to  receive  them.   This  usurp- 
ation, which  the  right    hon.  gentleman 
well  knows,  was  brought  about  by  and  for 
the  great  mass  of  these  pretended  debts, 
is  the  authority  which  is  set  up  by  him  to 
represent  the  Company ;  to  represent  that 
Company  which  from  the  first  moment  of 
their  hearing  of  this  corrupt  and  firau- 
'dulent  transaction,  to  this  hour,  have  uni- 
formly disowned  and  disavowed  it. 

So  much  for  the  authority.  As  to  the 
fiicts,  partly  true,  and  partly  colourable, 
as  they  stand  recorded,  they  are  in  sub- 
stance these  :r*The  nabob  of  Arcot,  as 
soon  as  he  had  thrown  off  the  superiority 
of  this  country  by  means  of  these  creditors, 
kept  up  a  great  army  which  he  never 
paid.  Of  course,  his  soldiers  were  gene- 
rally in  a  state  of  mutiny.  The  usurpine 
council  say,  that  tliey  laboured  bard  with 
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their  master  the  nabob,  to  persuade  hin 
to  reduce  these  mutinous  and  useless 
troops.  He  consented ;  but  as  usual 
pleaded  inability  to  pay  them  their  arrears 
Here  was  a  dimculty.  The  nabob  had  nc 
money;  the  Company  had  no  money 
every  public  supply  was  empty.  But 
there  was  one  resource  which  no  season 
has  ever  yet  dried  up  in  that  climate. 
The  soucars  were  at  hand ;  that  is,  private 
English  money-jobbers  offered  their  as- 
sistance. Messieurs  Taylor,  Majendie, 
and  Call,  proposed  to  advance  the  small 
sum  of  160,000^  to  pay  off  the  nabob's 
black  cavalry,  provided  the  Company's 
authority  was  given  for  their  loan.  This 
was  the  great  point  of  policy  always  aimed 
at,  and  pursued  through  a  hundred  de- 
vices by  the  servants  at  Madras.  The 
presidency,  who  themselves  had  no  autho- 
rity for  the  functions  they  presumed  to 
exercise,  very  readily  gave  the  sanction 
of  the  Company  to  those  servants  who 
knew  that  the  Company,  whose  sanction 
was  demanded,  had  positively  prohibited 
all  such  transactions. 

However,  so  far  as  the  reality  of  the 
dealing  goes,  all  is  hitherto  fair  and  plau- 
sible ;  and  here  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
concludes,  with  commendable  prudence, 
his  account  of  the  business,  but  here  it 
is  I  shall  beg  leave  to  commence  my  sup- 
plement: tor  the  gentleman's  discreet 
modesty  has  led  him  to  cut  the  thread  of 
the  story  somewhat  abruptly.  One  of  the 
most  essential  parties  is  quite  forgotten. 
Why  should  the  episode  of  the  poor  nabob 
be  omitted  ?  When*  that  prince  chooses  it, 
nobody  can  tell  his  story  better.  Excuse 
me,  if  I  apply  again  to  my  book,  and 
give  it  jrou  from  the  first  hand ;  from  the 
nabob  himself. 

**  Mr.  Stratton  became  acquainted  with 
this,  and  got  Mr.  Taylor  and  others  to 
lend  me  four  lacks  of  pagodas  towards 
discharging  the  arrears  of  pay  of  my 
troops.  Upon  this,  I  wrote  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Stratton;  and  upon  the 
faith  of  this  money  being  paid  immediate- 
ly, I  ordered  many  of  my  troops  to  be 
discharged  by  a  certain  day,  and  lessened 
tho^numbcr  of  my  servants.  Mr.  Taylor, 
Stc,  some  time  after  acquainted  me,  that 
they  had  no  ready  money,  but  they  would  | 
grant  teeps  payable  in  four  months.  This 
astonished  me;  for  I  did  not  know  what 
might  happen,  when  the  sepoys  were  dis- 
missed from  my  service.  1  begged  of 
Mr.  Taylor  and  the  others  to  pay  this 
sum  to  the  officers  of  my  regiments  at  tlio 
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time  they  mentioDed;  and  desired  the 
officers^  at  the  same  time,  to  pacify  and 
persuade  the  men  belonging  to  them,  that 
their  pay  would  be  given  to  them  at  the 
end  of  four  months;  and  that  till  those 
arrears  were  discharged,  their  pay  should 
be  continued  to  them.  Two  years  are 
nearly  expired  since  that  time,  but  Mr. 
Taylor  has  not  yet  entirely  discharged 
the  arrears  of  those  troops»  and  I  am 
obliged  to  continue  their  pay  from  that 
time  till  this.  I  hoped  to  have  been  able, 
by  this  expedient,  to  have  lessened  the 
number  of  my  troops,  and  discharged  the 
arrears  due  to  them,  considering  the  trifle 
of  interest  to  Mr.  Taylor,  and  the  others, 
as  no  great  matter ;  but  instead  of  this,  I 
am  oppressed  with  the  burthen  of  pay  due 
to  those  troops;  and  the  interest,  which 
is  going  on  to  Mr.  Taylor  from  the  day 
the  teeps  were  granted  to  him.''  What 
I  have  read  to  you  is  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  the  nabob  of  the  Camatic  to  go- 
vernor Rumbold,  dated  the  22nd,  and 
received  the  24th  of  March,  1779. 

Suppose  his  highness  not  to  be  well 
broken  in  to  things  of  this  kind,  it  must 
indeed  surprise  so  known  and  established 
a  bond-vender,  as  the  nabob  of  Arcot, 
one  who  keeps  himself  the  largest  bond- 
warehouse  in  the  world,  to  find  that  he 
was  now  to  receive  in  kind ;  not  to  take 
mottey  for  his  obligations,  but  to  give  his^ 
bond  in  exclian^e  for  the  bond  of  Messrs. 
Taylor,  Majendie,  and  Call,  and  to  pay 
bendes,  a  good  smart  interest,  legally  12 
per  cent,  (in  reality  perhaps  20,  or  24 

Sit  cent.)  for  this  exchange  of  ]^aper. 
ut  his  troops  were  not  to  1^  so  paid,  or 
BO  disbanded.  They  wanted  bread,  and 
could  not  live  by  cuttine  and  shuffling  of 
bonds.  The  nabob  still  kept  the  troops 
in  service,  and  was  obliged  to  continue, 
as  you  have  seen,  the  whole  expense,  to 
exonerate  himself  from  which  he  became 
indebted  to  the  soucars. 

Had  it  stood  here,  the  transaction 
would  have  been  of  the  most^  audacious 
strain  of  fraud  and  usury,  perhaps,  ever 
before  discovered,  whatever  might  have 
been  practised  and  concealed.  But  the 
same  authority  (I  mean  the  nabob's) 
brings  before  you  something  if  possible 
more  striking.  He  states,  that  for  this 
their  paper,  ne  immediately  handed  over 
to  these  gentlemen  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  paper;  that  is,  the  receipt  of 
a  territorial  revenue,  of  which  it  seeore 
they  continued  as  Icms  in  possession  as 
the  nabob  himself  contmued  m  possession 
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of  any  thing.  Their  payments,  therefore, 
not  being  to  commence  before  the  end  of 
four  months,  and  not  being  completed  in 
two  years,  it  must  be  presumed  (unless 
they  proved  the  contrary)  that  their  pay- 
ments to  the  nabob  were  made  out  of  the 
revenues  they  had  received  from  his  as- 
signment. Thus  they  condescended  to 
accumulate  a  debt  of  160,0()(V.  with  an 
interest  of  12  per  cent,  in  compensation 
for  a  lingering  payment  to  the  nabob  of 
160,000^  of  his  own  money. 

Still  we  have  not  the  whole :  about  two 
years  afler  the  assignment  of  those  tcrri- 
torial  revenues  to  these  gentlemen,  the 
nabob  receives  a  remonstrance  from  hia 
chief  manager,  in  a  principal  province,  of 
which  this  is  the  tenour — "  The  entire 
revenue  of  those  districts  is  by  your  high- 
ness's  order  set  apart  to  discharge  the 
tuncaws  (ass^nments)  granted  to  the 
Europeans.  The  gomastahs  (agents)  of 
Mr.  Taylor,  to  IVfr.  De  Fries,  are  there 
in  order  to  collect  those  tuncaws ;  and  a$ 
they  receive  all  <  the  revenue  that  is  col- 
lected, your  highness's  troops  have  seven 
or  eight  months  pay  due,  which  they 
cannot  receive,  ana  are  thereby  reduced 
to  the  greatest  distress.  In  such  times, 
it  is  highly  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  troops,  that  they  may 
be  ready  to  exert  themselves  in  the  service 
of  your  highness.'' 

Here,  Sir,  you  see  how  these  causes 
and  effects  act  upon  one  another.  One 
body  of  troops  mutinies  for  want  of  pay ; 
a  debt  is  contracted  to  pay  them;  and 
they  still  remain  unpaid.  A  territory 
destined  to  pay  other  troops,  is  assigned  , 
for  this  debt ;  and  these  other  troops  fall 
into  the  same  state  of  indigence  and  mu- 
tiny with  the  first.  Bond  is  paid  by  bond ; 
arrear  is  turned  into  new  an'ear ;  usury 
engenders  new  usury;  mutmy  suspended 
in  one  quarter,  starts  up  in  another ;  until 
all  the  revenues,  and  all  the  establish- 
ments are  entangled  into  one  inextricable 
knot  of  confusion,  from  which  tliey  are 
only  disengaged  by  being  entirely  de- 
stroyed. In  that  state  of  confusion,  in  a 
very  few  months  afler  the  date  of  the 
memorial  I  have  just  read  to  you,  things 
were  found,  when  the  nabob's  troops,  fa- 
mished to  feed  English  soucars,  instead 
of  defending  the  country,  joined  the  in- 
vaders, and  deserted  in  entire  bodies  to 
Hyder  Ali. 

The  manner  in  which  this  transaction 
was  carried  on,  shews  that  good  examples 
are  not  easily  forgot,  especially  by  those 
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who  are  bred  in  a  great  school.  One  of 
those  splendid  examples  give  me  leave  to 
mention,  at  a  somewhat  mofe  earlyperiod, 
because  one  fraud  furnishes  light  to  the 
discovery  of  another,  and  so  on,  until  the 
whole  secret  of  mysterious  iniquity  bursts 
upon  you  in  a  blaze  of  detection.    The 

faper  I  shall  read  you,  is  not  on  record, 
f  you  please  you  may  take  it  on  my  word. 
It  IS  a  letter  written  from  one  of  undoubt- 
ed information  in  Madras,  to  sir  John 
-  Clavering,  describing  the  practice  that 
prevailed  there,  whilst  the  Company's 
allies  were  under  sale,  during  the  time  of 
governor  Winch's  administration. 

" One  mode,"  says  Clavering's 

correspondent,  **  of  amassing  money  at 
the  nabob's  cost  is  curious.  He  is  ge- 
nerally in  arrears  to  the  Company.  Here 
the  governor,  being  cash-keeper,  is  gene- 
rally on  good  terms  with  the  banker,  who 
manages  matters  thus:  the  governor 
presses  the  nabob  for  the  balance  due 
from  him ;  the  nabob  flies  to  bis  banker 
for  relief;  the  banker  engages  to  pay  the 
money,  and  grants  his  notes  accordingly, 
which  he  puts  in  the  cash-book  as  ready 
money;  the  nabob  pays  him  an  interest 
for  it  at  2  and  3  per  cent,  per  mensem, 
till  the  tuncaws  he  grants  on  the  particu- 
lar districts  for  it  are  paid.  Matters  in 
the  mean  time  are  so  managed,  that  there 
18  no  call  for  this  money  for  the  Company's 
service,  till  the  tuncaws  become  due.  By 
this  means  not  a  cash  is  advanced  by  the 
banker,  though  he  receives  a  heavy  inte- 
rest from  the  nabob,  which  is  divided  as 
lawful  spoil." 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker;  you  have  the  whole 
art  and  mystery,  the  true  free-mason 
secret  of  the  profession  of  ^oucaring ;  by 
which  a  few  innocent,  inexperienced  young 
Englishmen,  such  as  Mr.  Paul  Benfield, 
for  instance,  without  property  upon  which 
any  one  would  lend  to  themselves  a  single 
shilling,  are  enabled  at  once  to  take  pro- 
vinces in  mortgage,  to  make  princes  their 
debtors,  and  to  become  creditors  for  mil- 
lions. 

'  But  it  seems  the  r^ht  hon.  gentleman's 
i^vourite  soucar  cavwry,  have  proved  the 
payment  before  the  mayor's  court  at  Ma- 
dras !  Have  they  so  ?  Why  then  defraud 
our  anxiety  and  their  characters  of  that 
proof?  Is  It  not  enough  that  the  charges 
which  I  have  laid  before  you,  have  stood 
on  record  against  these  poor  injured  gen- 
tlemen for  eight  years  ?  Is  it  not  enough 
that  they  are  in  print  by  tlie  orders  of  the 
East  India  Company  for  five  years  ?  After 
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these  gentlemen  have  borne  all  the  odium 
of  this  publication,  and  all  the  indignation 
of  the  directors,  ^ith  such  unexampled 
equanimity,  now  that  they  are  at  length 
stimulated  into  feeling,  are  you  to  deny 
them  their  just  relief?  But  will  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  be  pleased  to  tell  us,  how 
they  came  not  to  give  this  satisfaction  to 
the  court  of  directors,  their  lawful  masters, 
during  all  the  eight  years  of  this  litigated 
claim  ?  Were  they  not  bound,  by  every  tie 
that  can  bind  man,  to  give  them  this  satis- 
faction ?  This  day,  for  the  first  time,  we 
hear  of  the  proofs.  But  when  were 
these  proofs  offered  i  In  what  cause  ? 
Who  were  th^^  parties?  Who  inspect- 
ed? Who  contested  this  belated  ac- 
count ?  Let  us  see  something  to  oppose 
to  the  body  of  record  which  appears 
against  them.  The  mayor's  court!  the 
mayor's  court!  Pleasant!  Does  not  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  know,  that  the  firet 
corps  of  creditors  (the  creditors  of  1767) 
stated  it  as  a  sort  of  hardship  to  them,  that 
they  could  not  have  justice  at  Madras, 
from  the  impossibility  of  tlieir  supporting 
their  claims  in  the  mayor's  court:  Wny  ? 
because,  say  they,  the  members  of  that 
court  were  themselves  creditors,  and  there- 
fore could  not  sit  as. judges.*  Are  we 
ripe  to  say  that  no  creditor  under  similar 
circumstances  was  member  of  the  court, 
when  the  payment  which  is  the  ground  of 
thb  cavalry  debt  was  put  in  proof  ?f  Nay, 
are  we  not  in  a  mantier  compelled  to  con- 
clude, that  the  court  was  so  constituted, 
when  we  know  there  is  scarcely  a  man  in 
Madras,  who  has  not  some  participation 
in  these  transactions  ?  It  is  a  shame  to 
bear  such  proo&  mentioned,  instead  of 
the  honest  vigorous  scrutiny  which  the 
circumstances  of  such  an  affair  so  indis- 
pensably calls  for. 

But  his  Majesty's  ministers,  indulgent 
enough  to  other  scrutinies,  have  not  been 

*  Memorial  from  the  creditors  to  the  go- 
vernor and  council,  2Snd  Jan.  1770. . 

t  In  the  year  1778,  Mr.  James  Call,  ons 
of  the  propnetors  of  this  specific  debt,  was 
actually  mayor.  The  only  proof  whicE  ap- 
peared on  the  inquiry  instituted  in  the  gene- 
ral court  of  1781,  was  an  affidavit  of  the  lenders 
themselves,  deposing  (what  nobody  ever  de- 
nied) that  they  had  engaged  and  agreed  to 
pay — not  that  they  h^  paid  the  sum  of 
160,000/.  This  was  two  years  after  the  trans- 
action; and  the  affidavit  is  made  before 
George  Proctor,  mayor,  an  attorney  for  cer- 
tain duf  the  old  creditors.  Proceedings  of  the 
president  and  council  of  Fort  St.  George,  23nd 
reb.  1779. 
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satisfied  with  authorizing  the  payment  of 
this  demand  without  such  inquiry  as  the 
Act  has  prescribed ;  but  thej  have  added 
the  arrear  of  12  per  cent,  mterest,  from 
the  year  1777  to  the  year  1784-,  to  make 
a  new  capital,  raising  thereby  160  to 
294,000/.  Then  they  charge  a  new  12 
per  cent,  on  the  whole  from  that  period, 
tor  a  transaction,  in  which  it  will  bk  a  mi- 
racle if  a  single  penny  will  be  ever  found 
really  advanced  from  the  private  stock  of 
the  pretended  creditors. 

In  this  manner,  and  at  such  an  interest, 
the  ministers  have  thought  proper  to  dis- 
pose of  294,000/.  o{  the  public  revenues, 
for  what  is  called  the  Cavalry  Loan.  After 
dispatching  this,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
leads  to  battle  his  last  grand  division^  the 
I  Consolidated  debt  of  1777*  But  having  ex- 
hausted all  his  panegyric  on  the  two  first, 
he  has  nothing  at  aU  to  say  in  favour  of 
the  last.  On  the  contrary,  he  admits  that 
it  was  contracted  in  defiance  of  the  Com- 
pany's orders,  without  even  the  pretended 
sanction  of  any  pretended  representatives. 
Nobody ysindeed,  has  yet  been  found  hardy 
enough  to  stand  forth  avowedly  in  its  de- 
fence. But.it  is  little  to  the  credit  of  the 
age,  that  what  has  not  plausibility  enough 
to  find  an  advocate,  has  influence  enough 
to  obtain  a  protector.  Could  any  man 
expect  to  find  that  protector  any  where  ? 
But  what  must  every  man  think,  when  he 
finds  that  protector  m  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  secrecy  (Mr.  Dundas),  who 
had  published  to  the  House,  and  to  the 
world,  the  fiicts  that  condemn  these  debts 
— the  orders  that  forbid  the  incurring  of 
them^-the  dreadful  consequences  which 
attended  them.  Even  in  his  official  letter, 
when  he  tramples  on  his  parliamentary  re- 

S>rt,  yet  his  general  language  is  the  same. 
ead  the  preface  to  this  part  of  the  minis- 
terial arrangement,  and  you  would  ima- 
nne  that  this  debt  was  to  be  crushed,  with 
all  the  weight  of  indignation  which  could 
fyi  firom  a  vigilant  guardian  of  the  public 
treasury,  upon  those  who  attempted  to 
rob  it.  What  must  be  felt  by  every  man 
who  has  feeling,  when,  after  such  a  thun- 
dering preamble  of  condemnation,  this 
debt  IS  ordered  to  be  paid  without  any 
sort  of  inquiry  into  its  authenticity  ?  with- 
out a  single  step  taken  to  settle  even  the 
amount  of  the  demand?  without  an  at- 
tempt so  much  as  to  ascertain  the  real  per- 
sons claiming  a  sum,  which  rises  in  the 
accounts  froi^  1,300,000/.  sterling  to 
2,400,000^.  principal  money  ?  without  an 
attempt  made  to  ascertain  the  proprietors, 
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of  whom  no  list  has  ever  yet  been  laid  be* 
fore  the  court  of  directors;  of  proprietors 
who  are  known  to  be  in  a  collusive  shuffle, 
by  which  they  never  appear  to  be  the  same 
in  any  two  lists,  handed  about  for  their 
Dwn  particular  purposes  \. 

My  right  hon.  friend  who  made  you  the 
motion,  has  sufficiently  exposed  the  nature 
of  this  debt.  He  has  stated  to  you  that 
its  own  agents  in  the  year  1781,  in  the 
arrangement  they  proposed  to  make  at 
Calcutta,  were  satisfied  to  have  25  per 
cent,  at  once  struck  off  firom  the  capital 
of  a  great  part  of  this  debt ;  and  prayed 
to  have  a  provision  made  for  this  reduced 
principal,  without  any  interest  at  all.  This 
was  an  arrangement  of  their  own,  an  ar- 
rangement made  by  those  who  best  knew 
the  true  constitution  of  their  own  debt ; 
who  knew  how  little  favoCir  it  merited,*  , 
and  how  little  hopes  they  had  to  find  anj 
persons  in  authority  abandoned  enough  to 
support  it  as  it  stood. 

But  what  corrupt  men,  in  the  fond  ima- 
ginations of  a  sanguine  avarice,  had  not 
the  confidence  to  propose,  they  have  found 
a^chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  England 
hardy  enough  to  undertake  for  them.  He 
has  cheered  their  drooping  spirits.  He 
has  thanked  the  peculators  for  not  de- 
spairing of  their  commonwealth.  He  has 
told  them  they  were  too  modest.  He  has 
replaced  the  25  per  cent,  which,  in  order 
to  lighten  themselves,  they  had  e^andoned 
in  their  conscious  terror.  Instead  of  cut- 
ting off  the  interest,  as  they  had  them- 
selves consented  to  do,  with  the  fourth  of 
the  capital,  he  has  added  the  whol^  growth 
of  four  years  usury  of  12  per  cent,  to  the 
first  overgrown  principal ;  and  has  again 
grafted  on  this  meliorated  stock  a  perpe- 
tual annuity  of  6  per  cent,  to  take  place 
from  the  year  1781.  Let  no  man  here- 
after talk  of  the  decaying  energies  of  na- 

♦  "  No  sense  of  the  common  danger,  in 
case  of  a  war,  can  prevail  on  him''  (the  nabob 
of  Arcot)  "to  flirmsh  the  Companv  with  what 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  assemble  an  army^, 
'  though  it  is  beypnd  a  doubt,  that  money  to  a 
large  amount  is  now  hoarded  tip  in  hb  coffers 
at  Chepauk ;  and  tuncaws  are  gfanted  to  in- 
dividuals, upon  some  of  his  most  valuable 
countries,  for  payment  of  part  of  those  debts 
•which  he  has  c6ntnw:ted,  and  which  certainly 
will  not  bear  inspection,  as  neither  debtors  nor 
creditors  have  ever  had  the  confidence  to  sub- 
mit the  accounts  to  our  examination,  though 
they  expressed  a  wish  to  consolidate  the  debt^ 
under  tne  auspices  of  this  government,  agree- 
ably to  a  plan  they  had  farmed."  Madras 
Consultations,  20lh  July,  1778. 
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ture.  All  the  acts  and  moDumente  in  the 
records  of  peculation;  the  coii8olidated 
corruption  of  ages ;  the  patterns  of  exem- 
plary plunder  in  the  heroic  times  of  Roman 
iniquity,  never  equalled  the  gigantic  cor- 
ruption of  this  single  act.  Never  did  Nero, 
in  all  the  insolent  prodigality  of  despotism, 
deal  out  to  his  praetorian  guards  a  donation 
fit  to  he  named  with  the  largess  showered 
dowp  by  the  bounty  of  our  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  on  the  faithful  band  of  his 
Indian  sepoys. 

The  right  hon. gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas) 
lets  you  freely  and  voluntarily  into  the 
whole  transaction.  So  perfectly  has  his 
conduct  confounded  his  understapding, 
that  he  fairly  tells  you,  that  through  the 
course  of  the  whole  business  he  has  never 
conferred  with  any  but  the  agents  of  the 
pretended  creditors.  AAer  this,  do  you 
want  more  to  establish  a  secret  under- 
standing with  the  parties  I  to  fix,  beyond 
a  doubt,  their  collusion  and  participation 
in  a  common  fraud?  If  this  were  not 
enough,  he  has  furnished  you ,  with  other 
presumptions  that  are  not  to  be  shaken. 
It  is  one  of  the  known  indications  of  guilt 
to  stagger  and  prevaricate  in  a  story ;  and 
to  vary  in  the  motives  that  are  assigned  to 
conduct.  Try  these  ministers  by  this  rule. 
In  their  official  dispatch,  they  tell  the  pre- 
sidency of  Madras,  that  they  have  esta- 
blished the  debt  for  two  reasons;  first, 
because  the  nabob  (the  party  indebted) 
does  not  dispute  it ;  secondly,  because  it 
is  mischievous  to  keep  it  longer  afloat; 
^nd  that  the  payment  of  the  European 
creditors  will  promote  circulation  in  the 
country.  These  two  motives  (for  the 
plainest  reasons  in  the  world)  the  right 
non.  gentleman  has  this  day  thought  fit 
totally  to  abandon.  In  the  first  place,  he 
rejects  the  authority  of  the  nabob  pf 
Arcot.  It  would  indeed  be  pleasant  to 
see  him  adhere  to  this  exploded  testi- 
mony. He  next,  upon  grounds  equally 
solid,  abandons  the  benefits  of  that  circu- 
lation, which  was  to  be  produced  by  draw- 
ing out  all  the  juices  of^the  body.  Lay- 
ing aside,  or  forgetting  these  pretences  of 
his  dispatch,  he  has  just  now  assume^  a 
principle  totally  diQerent>  but  to  the  fiill 
a9  extraordinary^  He  proceeds  upon  a 
supposition,  that  many  of  the  claims  may 
be  fictitious.  He  then  finds,  that  in  a 
case  where  many  valid  and  many  fraudu- 
lent claims  are  blended  together,  the  best 
icourse  for  their  discriminatioq  is  indiscri- 
minately to  establish  them  all.  He  trusts 
(I  suppose})  as  there  may  not  be  a  fund 


sufficient  for  every  description  of  creditors, 
that  the  best  warranted  claimants  will 
exert  themselves  in  bringing  to  light  those 
debts  which  will  not  bear  an  inquiry. 
What  he  will  not  do  himself,  he  is  per- 
suaded will  be  done  by  others;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  leaves  to  any  person  a  ge- 
neral power  of  excepting  to  the  debt. 
This  total  change  of  language  and  preva- 
rication in  principle,  is  enough,  if  it  stood 
alone,  to  Bx  the  presumption  of  unfair 
dealing.  His  dispatch  assigns  motives  of 
policy,  concord,  trade,  and  circulation; 
His  speech  proclaims  discord  and  litiga- 
tions ;  and  proposes,  as  the  ultimate  end, 
detection. 

But  he  may  shih  his  reasons,  and  wind, 
and  turn  as  he  will,  confusion  waits  him 
at  all  his  doubles.  Who  will  undertake 
this  detection  ?  Will  the  nabob  ?  Bot 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  himself  this 
moment  told  us,  that  no  prince  of  the 
country  can  by  any  motive  be  prevailed 
upon  to  discover  any  fraud  that  is  practised 
upon  him  by  the  Company's  servants.  He 
says  what  (with  the  exception  of  the  com- 
plaint against  the  cavalrj^loan )  all  the  world 
knows  to  be  true:  and  without  that  prince's 
concurrence,  what  evidence  can  be  had  of 
the  fraud  of  any  the  smallest  of  these  de- 
mands ?  The  minister  never  authorized 
any  person  to  enter  into  his  exchequer,  , 
and  to  search  his  records.  Why  then  this 
shameful  and  insulting  mockery  of  a  pre« 
tended  contest  ?    Already  contests  f^r  a 

g reference  have  arisen  among  these  rivaJ 
ond  creditors.  Has  not  the  Company 
itself  struggled  for  a  preference  for  years, 
without  any  attempt  at  detection  of  the  ^ 
nature  of  those  debts  with  which  they 
contended  ?  Well  is  the  nabob  of  Arcot 
attended  to  in  the  only  specific  complaint 
he  has  ever  made.  He  complained  of  un- 
fair dealing  in  the  cavalry  loan.  It  is 
fixed  upon  him  with  interest  on  interest ; 
and  this  loan  is  excepted  from  all  power 
of  litigation^ 

This  day,  and  not  before,  the  right  horn 
gentleman  thinks  that  the  general  esta- 
blishment of  all  claims  is  the  surest  way 
of  laying  open  the  fraud  of  some  of  them. 
In  India  this  is  a  reach  of  deep  policy. 
But  what  would  be  thought  of  this  mode 
pf  acting  on  a  demand  upon  the  treasury 
in  England  ?  Instead  of  all  this  cunning, 
is  there  not  one  plain  way  open,  that  is, 
to  put  the  burthen  of  the  proof  on  those 
lyho  make  the  demand  i  Ought  not  mU 
nistry  to  have  said  to  the  creditors,  <<  The 
person  who  admits  your  debt  stands  ^^» 
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cepted  to  as  evidence ;  he  stands  charged 
as  a  collusive  party,  to  hand  over  the  pub- 
lic revenues  to  you  for  sinister  purposes  ? 
You  say,  you  have  a  demand  of  some  mil- 
jions  on  the  Indian  treasury ;  prove  that 
you  have  acted  by  lawful  authority ;  prove 
at  least  that  your  money  has  been  bond 
fide  advanced ;  entitle  yourself  to  my  pro- 
tection, by  the  fairness  and  fulness  of  the 
communications  you  make."  Did  an  ho- 
nest creditor  ever  refuse  that  reasonable 
and  honest  test  ? 

There  is  little  doubt,  that  several  indi- 
viduals have  been  seduced  by  the  pur- 
veyors to  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  to  put  tiieir 
money  (perhaps  the  whole  of  honest  and 
laborious  eammgs)  into  t^eir  hands,  and 
that  at  such  high  interest,  as,  being  con- 
demned at  law,  leaves  them  at  the  mercy 
of  the  great  managers  whom  they  trusted. 
These  seduced  creditors  are  probably  per- 
sona of  no  power  or  interest  either  in  Eng- 
land or  India,  and  may  be  just  objects  of 
compassion.  By  taking,  in  this  arrange* 
ment,  no  measures  for  discrimination  and 
dbcovery,  the  fraudulent  and  the  fair  are 
in  the  first  instance  confounded  in  one 
mass.  The  subsequent  selection  and  dis- 
tribution is  left  to  the  nabob.  With  him 
the  agents  and  instruments  of  his  corrup- 
tion, whom  he  sees  to  be  ominipotent  m 
England,  and  who  may  serve  him  In  fu- 
ture, as  they  have  done  in  times  past,  will 
have  preceaence,  if  not  an  exclusive  pre* 
ibrence.  These  leading  interests  domi- 
neer, and  have  always  domineered,  over 
the  nrhole.  By  this  arrangement,  the 
persons  seduced  are  made  dependent  on 
their  seducers ;  honesty  (comparative  ho- 
nesty at  least)  must  become  of  the  party 
of  fraud,  and  must  quit  its  proper  cha- 
racter, and  its  just  claims,  to  entitle  itself 
to  the  alms  of  bribery  and  peculation. 

But  be  these  English  creditors  what 
they  may,  the  creditors,  most  certainly 
not  fraudulent,  are  the  natives,  who  are 
numerous  and  wretched  indeed:  by  ex* 
hausting  the  whole  revenues  of  the  Car- 
natic,  nothing  is  left  for  them.  They  lent 
hon&Jide;  in  all  probability  they  were 
even  forced  to  lend,  or  to  give  goods  and 
service  for  Che  nabob's  obligations.  They 
had  no  trusts  to  carry  to  his  market.  They 
bad  no  faith  of  alliances  to  sell.  They  had 
no  nations  to  betray  to  robbery  and  ruin. 
They  had  no  lawftil  government  sediti- 
oudy  to  overturn ;  nor  had  they  a  ^o* 
veroor  [lord  Pigot]  to  whom  it  is  owing 
that  you  exist  in  India,  to  deliver  over  to 
capttvity,  and  to  death;  in  a  sbameful- 


These  were  the  merits  of  the7>rinc]pal 
part  of  the  debt  of  1777,  and  the  uni- 
versally conceived  causes  of  its  growth ; 
and  thus  the  unhappy  natives  are  de* 
prived  of  every  hope  of  payment  for  theilr 
real  debts,  to  make  provision  for  the  ar- 
rears of  unsatisfied  bribery  and  treason. 
You  see  in  this  instance,  that  the  pre- 
sumption of  guilt  is  not  only  no  exception 
to  the  demands  on  the  public  treasury ; 
but  with  these  ministers  it  is  a  necessary 
condition  to  their  support.  But  that  you 
may  not  think  this  preference  solely  owing 
to  their  known  contempt  of  the  natives^ 
who  ought  with  every  generous  mind  to 
claim  their  first  charities ;  you  will  find 
the  same  rule  religiously  observed  with 
Europeans  too.  Attend,  Sir,  to  this  de- 
cisive case.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  besides  arrears  of  every  kind,  a  bond 
debt  has  been  contracted  at  Madras,  un- 
certain in  its  amount,  but  represented 
from  400,000/.  to  a  million^  sterling.  It 
stands  only  at  the  low  interest  of  8  per 
cept  Of  the  legal  authority  on  which 
this  debt  was  contracted,  of  its  purposes 
for  the  very  being  of  the  state,  of  its 
publicity  and  fkimess,  no  doubt  has  been 
entertained  for  a  moment.  For  this  debt, 
no  sort  of  provision  whatever  has  been 
made.  It  is  rejected  as  an  outcast,  whilst 
the  whole  undissipated  attention  of  the 
minister  has  been  employed  for  the  dis- 
charge of  claims  entitled  to  his  favour  by 
the  merits  we  have  seen. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  find  out,  if  pos- 
sible, the  amount  of  the  whole  of  those  de- 
mands, in  order  to  see  how  much,  sup-, 
posine  the  country  in  a  condition  to  fur- 
nish tne  fund,  may  remain  to  satisfy  the 
public  debt  and  the  necessary  establish- 
ments. But  I  have  been  foiled  in  my  at- 
tempt. About  one-fourth,  that  is  about 
220,000/.  of  the  loan  of  1767,  remains  un- 
paid.  How  much  interest  is  in  arrear,  I 
could  never  discover;  seven  or  eight 
years  at  least,  which  would  make  the 
whole  of  that  debt  about  396,000/.  This 
stock,  which  the  ministers  in  their  in- 
structions to  tlie  governor  of  Madras  state 
as  the  least  exceptionable,  they  have 
thought  proper  to  distinguish  by  a  marked 
seventy,  leaving  it  the  only  one,  on  which 
the  interest  is  not  added  to  the  principal, 
to  beget  a  new  interest. 

The  cavalry  loan,  by  the  operation  of 
the  same  authority,  is  made  up  to  294,000/. 
and  this  294,000/.  made  up  of  principal 
and  interest,  is  crowned  with  a  new  inte- 
rest gf  twdye  per  cent.    \\^at  the  grand 
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lotn,  the  bribery  loan  of  1777,  may  be,  is 
amongst  tbe  deepest  mysteries  of  state.  It 
IS  pr^ably  tbe  first  debt  ev^  assuming 
the  title  of  consolidation,  that  did  not  ex- 

{^ress  what  the  amount  of  the  sum  cooso- 
idated  was.  It  b  little  less  than  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  In  the  debt  -of  the 
year  1767,  the  sum  was  stated  in  the  act 
of  consolidation,  and  made  to  amount  to 
880,000/.  capitaL  When  this  consolida- 
tion of  1777  was  first  announced  at  the 
Durbar,  it  was  represented  authentically 
at  2,400,000^  In  that,  or  rather  in  a 
higher  stale,  sir  Thomas  Rumbold  found 
and  condemned  it*.  It  afterwards  fell 
into  such  a  terror,  as  to  sweat  away  a  mil- 
lion of  its  weight  at  once ;  and  it  sunk  to 
1,400,000/.+  However  it  never  was  with- 
out a  resource  for  recruiting  it  to  its  old 
plumpness.  There  was  a  sort  of  floating 
debt  of  about  4  or  500,000/.  more  ready 
to  be  added,  as  occasion  should  require. 
In  short,  when  you  pressed  this  sensi- 
tive plaint,  it 'always  contracted  its  di« 
mensions.  When  the  rude  hand  of  in- 
quiry was  withdrawn,  it  expanded  in  all 


*  In  sir  Thomas  Rumbold'^  letter  to  the 
court  of  directory,  March  15, 1778,  he  repre- 
sents it  as  higher,  in  the  following  manner : — 
**  How  shall  I  paint  to  you  my  astonishment 
on  my  arrival  here,  when  I  was  informed  that, 
independent  of  tins  four  lacks  of  pagodas  (the 
cavalry  loan\  independent  of  the  nabob's 
debt  to  hb  old  creditors,  and  the  money  due 
to  the  Company,  he  had  contracted  a  debt  to 
the  enormous  amount  of  63  lacks  of  pagodas 
(S,520,000/.)  I  mention  this  circumstance  to 
you  with  horror ;  for  the  creditors  being  in 
general  servants  of  the  Company,  renders  my 
task  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  difficult  and 
invidious." — "  I  have  freed  the  sanction  of 
this  government  from  so  corrupt  a  transac- 
tion. It  is  in  my  mind  the  most  venal  of  all 
proceedings,  lo  give  the  Company's  protection 
to  debts  that  cannot  bear  the  light;  and 
though  it  appears  exceedingly  alarming,  that 
a  country,  on  which  you  are  to  depend  for 
resources,  should  be  so  involved,  as  to  be 
nearly  three  years  revenue  in  debt:  in  a 
country  too,  where  one  year's  revenue  can 
never  be  called  secure,  by  men  who  know 
any  thing  of  the  politics  of  this  part  of  India." 
— *^  I  think  it  proper  to  mention  to  you,  that 
although  the  nabob  reports  his  private  debt 
to  amount  to  upwards  of  60  lacks,  yet  I  un- 
derstand that  it  is  not  quite  so  much.'' 
Afterwards  Sir  T.  Rumbold  recommended  this 
debt  to  the  favourable  attention  of  the  Com- 
pany, but  without  any  sufficient  reason  for 
nis  change  of  disposition.  However  he  went 
no  further. 

f  Nabob's  proposals,  Nov.  25,  1778;  and 
memorial  of  tne  creditors^  March  if  1779. 
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the  luxuriant  vigour  of  its  original  veseta* 
tion.  In  the  treaty  of  1781,  the  whde  of 
the  nabob's  debt  to  private  Europeans  is 
by  Mr.  Sullivan,  agent  to  the  nabob  and 
his  creditors,  stated  at  2.800,000/.  which 

iif  the  cavalry  loan,  ana  tbe  remains  of 
le  debt  of  1767,  be  subtracted)  leaves  it 
nearly  lit  the  amount  originally  declared 
at  the  Durbar,  in  1777*  Bui  then  there 
is  a  private  instruction  to  Mr,  Sullivan, 
which  it  seems  will  reduce  it  again  to  the 
lower  standard  of  1,400,000/.  Failing  in 
all  my  attempts,  by  a  direct  account,  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  capital  claimed 
(where  in  all  probability  no  capital  was 
ever  advanced,)  I  endeavoured,  if  possible, 
to  discover  it  by  the  interest  wmch  was 
to  be  paid.  For  that  purpose,  I  looked 
to  the  several  agreements  for  assigning  the 
territories  of  the  Carnatic  to  secure  the 
principal  and  interest  of  this  debt.  In 
one  of  them*  I  found  in  a  sort  of  post- 
script^  by  way  of  an  additional  remark, 

inot  in  the  body  of  the  obligation)  thq 
ebt  represented  at  1,400,000^  But  when 
I  computed  the  sums  to  be  paid  for  m- 
terest  by  instalments  in  another  papcsr,  I 
found  they  produced  an  interest  of  two 
millions,  at  12  per  cent,  and  the  assign- 
ment su^posed^  that  if  these  instalments 
might  exceed,  they  might  also  fall  short 
of  the  real  provision  for  that  interest.  , 

Another  instalment  bond  was  afterw^ards 
granted.  In  that  bond  the  interest  ex* 
actly  tallies  with  a  capital  of  1,400,000^ 
But  pursuing  this  capital  throu^  the  cor- 
respondence, I  lost  sight  of  it  again^  and 
it  was  asserted  that  this  instalment  bond 
was  considerably  short  of  the  interest  that 
ought  to  be  computed  to  the  time  men- 
tioned. Here  are,  therefore,  two  state- 
ments  of  equal  authority,  differing  at  least 
a  million  from  each  other;  and  as  neither 
persons  claiming,  nor  any  special  sum  as 
belonging  to  each  particular  claimant,  is 
ascertained  in  the  instruments  of  consoli- 
dation, or  in  the  instalment  bonds,  a  Urge 
scope  was  left  to  throw  in  any  sums  tor 
any  persons^  as  their  meriu  in  advancing 
the  interest  of  that  loan  might  require;  a 
power  was  also  left  for  reduction,  in  case 
a  harder  hand,  or  more  seanty  funds, 
might  be  found  to  require  it.  Stronger 
grounds  for  a  presumption  of  fraud  never 
appeared  in  any  transaction*  But  the 
ministers,  faithful  to  the  plan  of  the  in- 
terested persons,  whom  alone  they  thought 

*  Nal>ob's  proposals  to  hb  new  consoU^ 
dated  creditors,  Nov.  26, 1T78. 
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fit  to  confer  with  on  tins  occasion,  have 
ordered  the  payment  of  the  whole  mass  of 
these  unknown  unliquidated  sums,  without 
an  attempt  to  ascertain  them.  On  this 
conduct,  Sir,  !  leave  you  to  make  your 
own  reflections. 

It  is  impossible  (at  least  I  havtf  found  it 
impossible)  to  fix  on  the  real  amount  of 
the  pretended  debts  with  which  your  mi- 
nisters have  thought  proper  to  load  the 
Carnatic.  They  are  obscure ;  they  shun 
inquiry;  they  are  enormous.  That  is  all 
you  know  of  them.  That  you  may  judge 
what  chance  any  honourable  and  useful 
end  of  government  has  for  a  provision  that 
comes  in  for  the  leavings  of  these  glut- 
tonous demands,  I  must  take  it  on  myself 
to  bring  before  you  the  real  condition  of 
that  abused,  insulted,  racked,  and  ruined 
country ;  though  in  truth  my  mind  revolts 
from  It ;  though  you  will  hear  it  with 
horror ;  and  1  confess  I  tremble  when  I 
think  on  these  awful  and  confounding  dis* 
pensations  of  Providence.  I  shall  first 
trouble  you  with  a  few  words  as  to  the 
cause. 

The  great  fortunes  made  in  India  in  the 
beginnings  of  conquest,  naturally  excited 
an  emulation  in  all  the  parts,  and  through 
the  whole  succession  of  the  Company's 
fervice.  But  in  the  Company  it  gave  rise 
to  other  sentiments.  They  did  not  find 
the  new  channels  of  acquisition  flow  with 
equal  riches  to  them.  On  the  contrary, 
the  high  flood-tide  of  private  emolument 
was  generally  in  the  lowest  ebb  of  their 
affitirs.  They  began  also  to  fear,  that  the 
fortune  of  war  might  take  away  what  the 
fortune  of  war  had  given.  Wars  were 
accordingly  discouraged  by  repeated  in- 
junctions and  menaces ;  and  that  the  ser- 
vants might  not  be  bribed  into  them  by 
the  native  princes,  they  were  strictly  for- 
bidden to  take  any  money  whatsoever  from 
their  hands.  But  yehement  passion  is  in- 
genious in  resources.  The  Company's 
servants  were  not  only  stjroulatea,  but 
better  instructed  by  the  prohibition.  They 
soon  fell  upon  a  contrivance  which  an- 
swered their  purposes  fdx  better  than  the 
methods  which  were  forbidden ;  though 
in  this  also  they  violated  an  ancient,  but 
fliey  thought,  an  abrogated  order.  T^ey 
reversed  their  proceedings.  Instead  of 
receiviog  presents,  they  made  loans.  'In- 
stead of  carrying  on  wars  in  their  own 
pame,  they  contrived  an  authority,  at  once 
irresistible  and  irresponsible,  in  whose  name 
they  might  ravage  at  pleasure  ^  and  being 
thus  fireed  from  all  restraint,  they  indulged 


themselves  in  the  most  extravagant  spe- 
culations of  plunder.  The  cabal  of  cre-r 
ditors  who  have  been  the  object  of  the  late 
bountiful  grant  from  his  Majesty^s  mi- 
nisters, in  order  to  possess  themselves, 
under  the  name  of  creditors  and  assignees, 
of  every  country  in  India,  as  fast  as  it 
should  be  conquered,  inspired  into  the 
mind  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  (then  a  de* 
pendant  on  the  Company  of  the  humblest 
order)  a  scheme  of  the  most  wild  and 
desperate  ambition  that  I  believe  ever  was 
admitted  into  the  thoughts  of  a  man  sa 
situated.  First,  they  persuaded  him  to 
consider  himself  as  a  principal  member  in 
the  political  system  of  Europe.  In  the 
next  place  they  held  out  to  him,  and  he 
readily  imbibed,  the  idea  of  the  general 
empire  of  Indostan.  As  a  preliminary  to 
this  undertaking,  they  prevailed  on  hint 
to  propose  a  tripartite  division  of  that  vast 
country.  One  part  to  the  Company} 
another  to  the  Mahrattas ;  and  the  third 
to  himself.  To  himself  he  reserved  all  the  ' 
southern  part  of  the  great  peninsula,  com- 
prehended under  the  general  name  of  the 
Decan. 

On  this  scheme  of  their  servants,  the 
Company  was  to  appear  in  the  Carnatic 
in  no  other  light  than  as  a  contractor  for 
the  provision  of  armies,  an'd  the  hire  of 
mercenaries  for  his  use,  and  under  his 
direction.  This  disposition  was  .to  be 
secured  by  the  nabob's  putting  himself 
under  the  guarantee  of  France;  and  by 
the  means  of  that  rival  nation,  preventing 
the  English  for  ever  from  assuming  an 
equality,  much  less  a  superiority  in  the 
Carnatic.  In  pursuance  of  this  treasonable 
project  (treasonable  on  the  part  of  the 
English)  they  extinguished  the  Company 
as  a  sovereign  power  in  that  part  of  India; 
they  withdrew  the  Company's  garrisons 
out  of  all  the  forts  and  strong  holds  of  the 
Carnatic ;  they  declined  to  receive  the 
ambassadors  from  foreign  courts,  and  re* 
mitted  them  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot ;  they 
fell  upon,  and  totally  destroyed  the  oldest 
ally  of  the  Company,  the  king  of  Tanjore, 
and  plundered  the  country  to  the  amount 
of  near  five  millions  sterling ;  one  after 
another,  in  the  nabob's  name,  but  with 
English  force,  they  brought  into  k  mise- 
rable servitude  all  the  princes,  and  great 
independent  nobility  of  a  vast  country.* 

♦  "  The  principal  object  of  the  expedition 
is  to  get  mone^  from  Tanjore  to  pay  the 
nabobs  debt :  if  a  surplus,  to  be  applied  in 
discharge  of  the  nabob's  debts  to  his  private 
creditors."    Consultations,  ]!»f arch  SO,  1771  j 
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In  proportion  to  the9e  treasons  and  vio- 
lenceS}  which  ruined  the  people,  the  fund 
of  the  nabob's  debt  grew  and  flourished. 

Among  the  victims  to  tliis  magnificent 
plan  of  universal  plunder,  worthy  of  the 
tieroic  avarice  of  tne  projectors,  you  have 
«11  heard  (and  he  has  made  himself  to  be 
well  remembered)  of  an  Indian  chief 
called  Hyder  Ali  Khan.  This  man  pos- 
sessed the  western,  as  the  Company  under 
the  name  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  does  the 
eastern,  division  of  the  Camatic  It  was 
among  the  leadi,ng  measures  in  the  design 
of  this  cabal  (according  to  their  own  em- 
phatic language)  to  extirpate  this  Hyder 
Ali^*  They  declared  the  nabob  of  Arcot 
to  be  his  sovereign,  and  himself  to  be  a 
rebel,  and  publicly  invested  their  instru- 
ment with  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom 
of  Mysore,  fiut  their  victim  was  not  of 
the  passive  kbd.  They  were  soon  obliged 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  and  close 
alliance  with  this  rebel,  at  the  gates  of 
Madras.  Both  before  and  since  this 
treaty,  every  principle  of  policy  pointed 
out  this  power  as  a  natural  alliance ;  and 
on  his  part,  it  was  courted  by  every  sort 
of  amicable  office.  But  the  cabinet  coun- 
cil of  English  creditors  would  not  suffer 
their  nabob  of  Arcot  to  sign  the  treaty, 
nor  even  to  give  to  a  prince,  at  least  lus 
equal,  the  ordinary  titles  of  respect  and 
courtesy.f  Froni  that  time  forward,  a 
continued  plot  was  carried  on  within  the 
divan,  black  and  white,  of  the  nabob  of 
Arcot,  for  the  destruction  of  Hyder  Ali. 
As  to  the  outward  members  of  the  double, 
or  rather  treble  government  of  Madras, 
ilehich  had  signed  the  treaty,  they  were 
always  prevented  by  some  over- ruling  in- 
fluence (which  they  do  not  describe,  but 
which  cannot  be  misunderstood,)  from 
performing  what  justice  and  interest  com- 
bined so  evidently  to  enforce. 

When  at  leneth  Hyder  Ali  found  that 
he  had  to  do  with  men  who  either  would 

and  for  further  lights,  C<insultations,  12  th 
June,  177 1.  "  We  are  alarmed,  lest  this  debt 
to  individuals  should  have  been  the  real 
motive  for  the  aggrandizement  of  Mahomed 
Ali  (the  nabob  of  Arcot),  and  that  we  are 
plunged  into  a  war  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  Mvsore  revenues  for  the  discharge  of 
the  debt.  Letter  from  Uie  directors,  March 
17, 1T69. 

•  Letter  firom  the  nabob.  May  1st,  1768; 
and  ditto,  24th  April  1770,  1st  October; 
ditto,  16th  Sept.  1772, 16th  March,  1773. 

t  Letter  from  the  presidency  at  Madras  to 
the  court  of  directors,  27th  June,  1769. 


sign  no  convention,  or  whom  no  treaty,  and 
no  signature  could  bind,  and  who  were 
the  determined  enemies  of  human  inter- 
course itself,  he  decreed  to  make  the 
country  possessed  by  these  incorrigible 
and  predestinated  criminals  a  memorable 
example. to  mankind.  He.  resolved,  in 
the  gloomy  recesses  of  a  mind  capacious 
of  such  things,  to  leave  the  whole  Carnatic 
an  everlasting  monument  of  vengeance, 
and  to  put  perpetual  desolation  as  a  bar- 
rier between  him  and  those,  against  whom 
the  faith  which  holds  the  moral  elements 
of  the  world  together,  was  no  protection. 
He  became  at  length  so  confident  of  his 
force,  so  collected  in  his  might,  that  he 
made  no  secret  whatsoever  of  his  dread- 
ful resolution.  Having  terminated  hig 
his  disputes  with  every  enemy,  and  every 
rival,  who  buried  their  mutual  animosities i 
in  their  common  detestation  against  the 
creditors  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  he  drew 
from  every  quarter  whatever  a  savage  fero- 
city could  add  to  his  new  rudiments  in  the 
arts  of  destruction ;  and  compounding  all 
the  materials  of  fui^yi^  havoc,  and  desola- 
tion, into  one  black  cloud,  he  hung  for  a 
while  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains* 
Whilst  the  authors  of  all  these  evils  were 
idly  ai^d  stupidly  gazins  on  this  menacing 
meteor,  which  blackened  all  their  horizon,  it 
suddenly  burst,  and  poured  dowu  tlie  whole 
of  its  contents  upon  the  plains  of  the  Car- 
natic— Then  ensued  a  scene  of  woe,  the 
like  of  which  no  «ye  had  seen,  no  heart 
conceived,  and  which  no  tofigue  can  ade- 
ouately  tell.  AH  the  horrors  of  war  be- 
fore luiown  or  heard  of,  were  mercy  to 
that  new  havoc.  A  storm  of  universal  fire 
blasted  every  field,  consumed  every  house, 
destroyed  every  temple.  The  miserable 
inhabitants  flying  from  their  flain^g  vil- 
lages, in  part  were  slaughtered;  others, 
without  regard  to  sex,  to  age,  to  the  re- 
spect of  rank,  or  sacredness  of  function, 
fathers  torn  from  children,  husbands  from 
wives,  enveloped  in  a  whirlwind  of  cavalry, 
and  amidst  the  goading  spears  of  drivers, 
and  the  trampling  of  pursuing  horses,  were 
swept  into  captivity,  in  an  unknown  and 
hostile  land.  Those  who  were  able  to 
evade  this  tempest,  fled  to  the  walled 
cities.  But  escaping  from  fire,  syvord,  and 
exile,  thev  fell  into  the  jaws  of  famine. 

The  alms  of  the  settlement,  in  this 
dreadful  exigency,  were  certainly  Jiberal ; 
and  all  was  done  by  charity  that  private 
charity  could  do ;  but  it  was  a  people  in 
beggary ;  it  was  a  nation  which  stretchcfd 
out  Its  hands  for  food.    For  months  toge- 
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ther  these  creatures  of  sufferance*  whose 
very  excess  aad  luxury  in  their  most  plen- 
teous days,  had  fallen  short  of  the  allow- 
ance of  our  austerest  fasts,  silent,  patient, 
resigiiedy  without  sedition  or  disturbance, 
aUnost  without  complaint,  perished  by  an 
hundred  a  day  in  the  streets  of  Madras ; 
erery  day  se?enty  at  least  laid  their  bodies^ 
in  the  streets,  or  on  the  glacis  of  Tanjore, 
and  expired  of  famine  in  the  granary  of 
India.  I  was  going  to  awake  your  justice 
towards  this  unhappy  part  of  our  fellow- 
citizenst  by  bringing  before  you  some  of 
the  circumstances  of  this  plague  of  hunger. 
Of  adl  the  calamities  which  beset  and  way- 
lay the  life  of  man,  this  comes  the  nearest 
to  our  heart,  and  is  that  wherein  the 
proudest  of  us  all  feels  himself  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  he  is :  but  I  find  myself 
unable  to  manage  it  with  decorum ;  these 
details  ai-eof  a  species  of  horror  so  nauseous 
and  disgusting ;  they  are  so  degrading  to 
the  sufferers  and  to  the  hearers;  they  are 
60  humiliating  to  human  nature  itself,  that, 
on  better  thoughts,  I  find  it  more  advisable 
to  throw  a  pall  over  this  hideous  object, 
and  to  leave  it  to  your  general  concep- 
tions. 

For  eighteen  months,  without  intermis- 
sion, this  destruction  raged  from  the  gates 
of  Madras  to  the  gates  of  Tanjore ;  and  so 
completely  did  thete  masters  in  their 
art,  Hyder  Ali,  and  his  more  ferocious 
son,  absolve  themselves  of  their  impious 
vow^  that  when  the  British  armies  travers- 
ed, as  they  did,  the  Carnatic  for  hundreds 
Y>f  miles  in  all  directions,  through  the 
whole  line  of  their  march  they  did  not  see 
one  man,  not  one  woman,  not  one  child, 
not  one  four-footed  beast  of  any  descrip- 
tion whatever.  One  dead  uniform  silence 
reigi^  over  the  whole  region.  With  the 
inconsiderable  exceptions  of  the  narrow 
vicinage  of  some  few  forts — I  wish  to  be 
understood  as  speaking  literally — I  mean 
to  produce  to  you  more  than  three  wit- 
nesses, above  all  exception,  who  will  sup- 
port this  assertion  in  its  full  extent.  That 
ourricane  of  war  passed  through  every 
part  of  the  central  provinces  of  the  Car- 
natic Six  or  seven  districts  to  the  north 
and  to  the  south  (and  these  not  wholly 
untouched)  escaped  the  general  ravage. 

The  Carnatic  is  a  country  not  much 
inferior  in  extent  to  England.  Figure  to 
yoorself,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  land  in  whose 
representative  chair  you  sit ;  figure  to 
yourself  the  form  and  fashion  of  your 
sweet  and  cheerful  country  from  Thames 
to  Trent,  north  and  south^  and  from  the 
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Irish  to  the  German  sea  cast  and  west, 
emptied  and  embowelled  (may  God  avert 
the  omen  of  our  crimes!)  by  so  accom- 
plished a  desolation.  Extend  your  imagi- 
nation a  little  further,  and  then  suppose 
your  ministers  .taking  a  survey  of  this  scene 
of  waste  and  desolation ;  what  would  be 
your  thoughts  if  you  should  be  informed, 
that  they  were  computing  how  much 
had  been  the  amount  of  the  excises,  how 
much  the  customs,  how  much  the  land  and 
malt  tax,  in  order  that  they  should  charge 

itake  it  in  the  most  favourable  light) 
or  public  service,  upon  the  relics  of 
the  satiated  vengeance  of  relentless  ene- 
mies, the  whole  of  what.  England  ha4 
yielded  in  the  most  exuberant  seasons  of 
peace  and  abundance  ?  What  would  you 
I  call  it  I  To  call  it  tyranny,  sublimed  mto 
madness,  would  be  too  faint  an  image ;  yet 
this  very  madness  is  the  principle  upon 
which  the  ministers  at  your  right  hand 
have  proceeded  in  their  estimate  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Carnatic,  when  they  were 
providing  not  supply  for  the  establishments 
of  its  protection,  but  rewards  for  the  au- 
thors of  its  ruin. 

Every  day  you  are  fatigued  and  dis- 
gusted with  this  cant,  <*  the  Carnatic  is  a 
country  that  will  soon  recover,  and  become 
instantly  as  prosperous  as  ever."  They 
think  tney  are  talking  to  innocents,  who 
will  believe  that  by  sowing  of  dragons 
teeth,  men  may  qpme  up  ready  grown  and 
ready  armed.  They  wno  will  give  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  considering  (for  it 
requires  no  gi:eat  reach  of  thought,  no 
very  profound  knowledge)  the  manner  in 
which  mankind  are  increased,  and  coun- 
tries cultivated,  will  regard  all  this  raving 
as  it  ought  to  be  regarded.  In  order  that 
the  people,  after  a  long  period  of  vexation 
and  plunder,  may  be  in  .a  condition  to 
maintain  government,  government  must 
begin  by  maintaining  them.  Here  the 
road  to  economy  lies  not  through  receipt, 
but  through  expense ;  and  in  that  country 
nature  has  given  no  short  cut  to  your  ob- 
ject. Men  must  propagate,  like  other 
animals,  by  the  mouth.  Never, did  op- 
pression light  the  nuptial  torch ;  never  did 
extortion  and  usury  spread  out  tlie  genial  , 
bed.  Does  any  one  of  you  think  that 
England,  so  wasted,  would,  under  such  a 
nursing  attendance,  so  rapidly  and  cheaply 
recover  ?  But  he  is  meanly  acquaintea 
with  either  England  or  India,  wlio  does 
not  know  that  England  Tvould  a  thousand 
times  sooner  resume  population,  fertility, 
and  what  ought  to  be  the  ultimate  secre- 
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tion  from    both,  revenae>  than  such  a 
country  as  the  Carnatic. 

The  Carnatic  is  not  by  the  bounty  of 
nature  a  fertile  soil.  '  The  general  size  of 
If 8  cattle  is  proof  enough  that  if' is  much 
otherwise.  It  h  some  days  sioce  I  moved, 
that  a  curious  and  interesting  map,  kept 
in  the  India-house,  should  be  laid  be- 
fore you.*  The  India-house  is  hot  yet  in 
readiness  to  send  it;  I  have  therefore^ 
brought  down  my  own  copy,  and  there  it 
lies  for  the  use  Qt  any  gentleman  who  may 
think  such  a  matter  wortliy  of  his  atten- 
tion. It  is  indeed  a  noble  map,  and  of 
noble  things ;  but  it  is  decisive  against  the 
golden  dreams  and  sanguine  speculations 
of  avarice  run  mad.  In  addition  to  what 
you  know  must  be  the  case  in  every  part 
of  the  world  (the  necessity  of  a  previous 
i>r6vision  of  habitation,  seed,  stock,  capital,) 
that  map  will  shew  you,  that  the  uses  of 
the  influences  of  Heaven  itself,  are  in  that 
country  a  work  of  art  The  Carnatic  ii 
refreshed  by  few  or  no  living  brooks  or 
running  streams,  and  it  has  rain  only  at  a 
season ;  but  its  product  of  rice  exacts  the 
use  of  water  subject  to  perpetual  com- 
mand. This  is  the  national  bank  of  the 
Carnatic,  on  which  it  must  have  a  perpe- 
tual credit,  or  it  perishes  irretrievably.  For 
that  reason,  in  the  happier  times  of  India, 
a  number,  almost  incredible,  of  reservoirs 
have  been  made  in  chosen  places  through- 
out the  whole  country ;  they  are  formed 
for  the  greater  part  of  mounds  of  earth 
and  stones,  with  sluices  of  solid  masonry ; 
'  the  whole  constructed  with  admirable  skill 
^d  labouc*  and  maintained  at  a  mighty 
charge.  In  the  territory  contained  in  that 
map  alone,  I  have  been  at  the  trouble  of 
reckoning  the  reservoirs,  and  they  amount 
to  upwards  of  eleven  hundred,  from  the 
extent  of  two  or  three  acres  to  five  miles 
in  circuit.  From  these  reservoirs  currents 
are  occasionally  drawn  over  the  fields,  and 
these  watercourses  again  call  ibr  a  consi- 
derable expense  to  keep  th^tn- properly 
scoured  and  duly  levelled.  Taking  the 
district  in  that  map  as  a  measure,  there 
cannot  be  in  the  Carnatic  and  Tanjore 
fewer  than  ten  thousand  of  these  reservoirs 
of  the  larger  and  middling  dimensions,  to 
say  nothing  pf  those  for  domestic  services, 
and  the  use  of  religious  purification.  These 
are  not  the  enterprises  of  your  power^  nor 
in  a  style  of  magnificence  suited  ta  the 
taste  of  your  minister.  These  are  the 
monuments  of  real  kings,  who  were  the 
fathers  of  their  people;  testators  to  a  pos- 
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terity  which  they  embraced  as  their  own. 
These  are  the  grand  sepulchres  built  by 
ambition ;  but  by  the  ambition  of  an  insa- 
tiable benevolence,  which,  not  contented 
with  reigning  in  the  dispensation  of  happi- 
ness during  the  contracted  term  of  hunaan 
life,  had  strained,  with  all  the  reachings 
and  graspings  of  a  vivacious  mind,  to  ex- 
tend the  dominion  of  their  bounty  beyond 
the  limits  of  nature,  and  to  perpetuate 
themselves  through  generations  of  genera- 
tions, the  guardians,  the  protectors,  the 
nourishers  of  mankind. 

Lone  before  the  late  invasion,  the  per- 
sons who  are  objects  of  the  grant  of  public 
money  now  beK>re  vou,  h^  so  diverted 
the  supply  of  the  pious  funds  of  culture 
and  population,  that  every  where  the  re- 
servoirs were  fallen  into  a  miserable  decay. 
But  after  those  domestic  enemies  had 
provoked  the  entry  of  a  cruel  foreign  foe 
into  the  country,  he  did  not  leave  it,  antil 
his  revenge  had  completed  the  destructio  n 
begun  by  their  avarice.  Few,  very  fevir 
indeed,  of  these  magazines  of  water  that 
are  not  either  totally  destroyed,  or  cut 
through  with  such  gaps,  as  to  require  a 
serious  attention  and  much  cost  to  re- 
establish them,  as  the  means  of  present 
subsistence  to  the  people,  and  of  future 
revenue  to  the  state. 

What,  Sir,  would  a  yirtuous  and  en- 
lightened ministry  do  on  the  view  of  the 
ruins  of  such  works  before  them  ?  On  the 
view  of  such  a  chasm  of  desolation  as  that 
which  yawned  in  the  midst  of  those  coun- 
tries to  the  north  and  south,  which  still 
bore  some  vestiges  of  cultivation  ?  They 
would  have  reduced  all  their  most  neces- 
sary establishments;  they  would  have 
suspended  the  justest  payments;  they 
would  have  employed  every  shilling  de- 
rived from  the  producing,  to  re-animate 
the  powers  of  the  unproductive  parts. 
While  they  were  performing  this  funda- 
mental duty,  whilst  they  were  celebrating 
these  mysteries  of  justice  and  humanity, 
they  would  have  told  the  corps  of  ficti- 
tious creditors,  whose  crimes  were  thehr 
claims,  that  they  must  keep  an  awful  dia- 
tance ;  that  they  must  silence  their  ip&us- 
picious  tongues ;  that  they  must  hold  off 
their  profane  unhallowed  paws  from  this 
holy  work;  they  would  have  proclaimed 
with  a  voice  that  should  make  itself  heard, 
that  on  every  country  the  first  creditoir  is 
the  plough ;  that  this  original,  indefeasible 
claim  supersedes  every  other  demand. 

This  IS  what  a  wise  and  virtuous  mi- 
nistry would  have  done  and  said.  Tbn, 
thereforei  ia  what  our  minister  cgyld  nerer 
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think  of  sajiog  or  doing.  A  ministry  of 
another  kind  would  have  first  improved 
the  country,  and, have  thus  laid  a  solid 
ibundation  for  future  opulence  and  future 
force.  But  on  this  grand  point  of  the 
restoration  of  the  country,  there  is  not 
one  syllable  to  be  found  in  the  correspon- 
dence of  our  ministers,  from  th^  first  to 
the  last :  they  felt  nothing  for  a  land  deso- 
lated by  fire,  sword,  and  famine;  their 
sjrmpathiei  took  another  direction;  they 
were  touched  with  pity  for  bribery,  so 
long  tormented  with  a  fruitless  itching  of 
Its  palms ;  theur  bowels  yearned  for  usury, 
that  had  long  missed  the  harvest  of  its 
returning  months  ;*  they  felt  for  pecula- 
don  which  had  been  for  so  many  years 
raking  in  the  dust  of  an  empty  treasury ; 
they  were  melted  mto  compassion  for  ra- 
pine and  oppression,  licking  their  dry, 
parched,  unbloody  jaws.  These  were  the 
objects  of  their  solicitude.  These  were 
the  necessities  for  which  they  were  stu- 
dious to  provide. 

To  state  the  country  and  its  revenues  in 
their  real  condition,  and  to  provide  for 
those  fictitious  claims,  consistently  with 
the  support  of  an  army  and  a  civil  esta- 
blishment; would  have  been  impossible; 
therefore  the  ministers  are  silent  on  that 
head,  and  rest  themselves  on  the  autho- 
rity of  lord  Macartney,  who  in  a  letter  to 
the  court  of  directors,  written  in  the  year 
17S1,  speculating  on  what  might  be  the 
result  of  a  wise  management  of  the  coun- 
tries assigned  by  the  nabob  of  Arcot, 
rates  the  revenue  as  in  time  of  peace,  at 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
as  he  does  those  pf  the  king  of  Tanjore 
(which  had  not  been  assigned)  at  four 
hundred  and  fifty.  On  this  lord  Ma- 
cartney grounds  his  calculations,  and  on 
this  they  choose  to  ground  theirs.  It  was 
on  tlus  calculation  that  the  ministry,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  remonstrances  of 
the  court  of  directors,  have  compelled 
tluit  miserable,  enslaved  body,  to  put 
their  hands  to  an  order  for  appropriatmg 
the  enormous  sum  of  480,00o/.  annually, 
as  a  fund  for  paying  to  their  rebellious 
servants  a  debt  contracted  in  defiance  of 
their  clearest  and  most  positive  uajunc- 
tions. 

The  authority  and  information  of  lord 
Macartney  is  held  high  on  this  occasion, 
though  it  IS  totally  rejected  in  every  oiher 
particular  of  this  business.  I  believe  I 
We  the  honour  of  being  almost  as  old  an 
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acquaintance  as  any  lord  "Macartney  has. 
A  constant  and  unbroken  friendship  has 
subsisted  between  us  from  a  very  early 
period ;  and,  I  trust,  he  thinks,  that  as  I 
respect  his  character,  and  in  general  ad- 
mire his  conduct,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
feel  no  common  interest  in  his  reputation. 
Yet  I  do  not  hesitate  wholly  to  disallow^ 
the  calculation  of  1781,  without  any  ap- 
prehension that  I  shall  appear  to  distrust 
nis  veracity  or  his  judgment.  This  peace 
estimate  of  revenue  was  not  grounded  on 
the  state  of  the  Carnatic  as  it  then,  or  as 
it  had  recently  stood.  It  was  a  statement 
of  former  and  better  times.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  period  did  exist,  when  the 
large  portion  of  the  Carnatic  held  by  the 
nabob  of  Arcot  might  be  fairly  reputed  to 
produce  a  revenue  to  that,  or  to  a  greater 
amount.  But  the  whole  had  so  melted 
away  by  the  slow  and  silent  hostility  of 
oppression  and  mismanagement,  that  the 
revenues,  sinking  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  had  fallen  to  about  800,000/. 
a  year,  even  before  an  enemy's  horse  had 
imprinted  his  hoof  on  the  soil  of  the  Car- 
natic. From  that  view,  and  independently 
of  the  decisive  efiects  of  the  war  which 
ensued,  sir  Eyre  Coote  conceived  that 
vears  must  pass  before  the  country  could 
DC  restored  to  its  former  prosperity  and 
production.  It  was  that  state  of  revenue, 
(namely,  the  actual  state  before  the  war) 
which  the  directors  have  opposed  to  lord 
Macartney's  speculation.  They  refused 
to  take  the  revenues  for  more  than 
800,000/.  In  this  the^  arc  justified  by 
lord  Macartney  himselt,  who,  in  a  subse- 
quent letter,  informs  the  court,  that  his 
sketch  is  a  matter  of  speculation ;  it  sup- 
poses the  country  restored  to  its  ancient 
prosperity,  and  the  revenue  to  be  inm 
course  pf  efiective  and  honest  collection. 
If  therefore  the  ministers  have  gone 
wrong,  they  were  not  deceived  by  lord 
Macaitney:  they  were  deceived  by  no 
man.  The  estimate  of  the  director^  is 
nearly  the  very  estimate  furnished  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  himself,  and  pub- 
lished to  the  world  in  one  of  the  printed 
reports  of  his  own  committee ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  obtained  his  power,  he  chose  to 
abandon  his  account.  No  part  of  his  of- 
ficial conduct  can  be  defended  on  the 
ground  of  his  parliamentary  information. 
In  this  clashing  of  accounts  and  esti- 
mates, ought  not  the  ministry,  if  they 
wished  to  preserve  even  appearances,  to 
have  waited  for  information  of  the  actual 
result  of  these  speculations^  before  they 
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laid  a  charge,  and  such  a  charge,  liot  con- 
ditionally and .  eventually,  but  positively 
and  authoritatively,  upon  a  country  which 
they  all  Knew,  and  which  one  of  them  had 
registered  on  the  records  of  this  House, 
to  be  wasted  beyond  all  example,  by 
every  oppression  of  an  abusive  govern- 
ment, and  every  ravage  of  a  desolating 
war.  But  that  you  may  discern  in  what 
manner  they  use  die  correspondence  of 
office,  and  that  thereby  you  may  enter 
into  the  true  spirit  of  the  ministerial  board 
of  control,  I  desire  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
remark,  that  through  their  whole  contro- 
versy with  the  court  of  directors,  they  do 
not  so  much  as  hint  at  their  ever  having 
seen  any  other  paper  fronj  lord  Macartney, 
or  any  other  estimate  of  revenue,  than 
this  of  1781.  To  this  they  hold.  Here 
they  tak^post;  here  they  entrench  them- 
selves. 

When  I  first  read  this  curious  contro- 
versy between  the'  ministerial  board  and 
the  court  of  directors,  common  candour 
obliged  me  to  attribute  their  tenacious 
adherence  to  the  estimate  of  1781,  to  a 
total  ignorance  of  what  had  appeared  upon 
the  records.  But  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man has  chosen  to  come  forward  with  an 
uncalled-for  declaration ;  he  boastingly 
tells  you,  that  he  has  seen,  read,  digested, 
compared  every  thine ;  and  that  if  he  has 
sinned,  he  has  sinned  with  his  eyes  broad 
open.  Since  then  the  ministers  will  ob- 
stinately shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  them- 
selves, let  them  add  to  their  crimes  what 
aggravations  they  please.  They  have  then 
(since  it  must  be  so)  wilfully  and  cor- 
ruptly suppressed  the  information  which 
they  ought  to  have  produced;  and  fpr 
the  support  of  peculation,  have  made 
themselves  guilty  of  spoliation  and  sup- 
pression of  evidence.  The  paper  1  hold 
m  my  hand,  which  totally  overturns  (for 
the  present  at  least)  the  estimate  of  1781, 
they  have  no  more  taken  notice  of  in  their 
controversy  with  the  court  of  directors, 
than  if  it  had  no  existence.    It  is  the  re- 

Sort  made  by  a  committee  appointed  at 
ladras,  to  manage  the  whole  of  the  six 
countries  assigned  to  the  Company  by  the 
nabob  of  Arcot.  This  committee  was 
wisely  instituted  by  lord  Macartney,  to 
remove  from  himself  the  suspicion  of  all 
improper  management  in  so  invidious  a 
trust;  and  it  se^ms  to  have  been  well 
chosen.  This  committee  has  made  a  com- 
parative estimate  of  the  only  six  districts 
which  were  in  a  condition  to  be  let  to 
farm.    In  one  set  of  columns  they  state 


the  gross  and  net  produce  of  the  districts 
as  let  by  the  nabob.    To  that  statement 
they  oppose  the  terms  on  which  the  sanie 
districts  were  rent^  for  five  years,  under 
their  authority.     Under  the  nabob,   the 
gross  farm'  was  so  high  as  570,000/.  ster- 
ling.     What  was    the    clear    produce  ? 
Why,  no  more  than  about  250,000/.  and 
this  was  the  whole  profit  of  the  nabob's 
treasur}^,  under  his  o#n  management,  of 
all  the  districts  which  were  in  a  condition 
to  be  let  to  farm  on  the  27th  of  May, 
1782.      Lord    Macartneys  leases  stipu- 
lated a  gross  produce  of  no  more  than 
about  5^,000/.,  but  then  the  estimated 
net  amount  was  nearly  daubie  the  nabob's. 
It  however  did  not  then  exceed  4<80,00O/. ; 
and  lord  Macartney^s  commissioners  take 
credit  for  an  annual  revenue  amounting- 
to  this  clear  sum.     Here  is  no  specula- 
tion ;  here  is  no  inaccurate  account  clan- 
destinely obtained  from  those  who  might 
wish,  and  were  enabled  to  deceive.    It  is 
the  authorized  recorded  state  o€  a  real- 
recent  transaction.  Here  is  not  1 ,200,000/., 
not  800,0€KV.     The  whole  revenue  of  the 
Camatic  yielded  no  more  in  May  1782 
than  480,000/.;   nearly  the  very  precise 
sum  which  your  minister,  who  is  so  care-  > 
ful  of  tlie  public  security,  has  carried  from 
all  descriptions  of  establishment  to  form  a 
fund  for  the  private  emolument  of  his 
creatures. 

In  this  estimate,  we  see,  as  I  have  just 
observed,  the  niU>ob'8  farms  rated  so  high 
as  570,000/.  Hitherto  all  b  well ;  but 
follow  on  to  the  effective  net  revenue; 
there  the  illusion  vanishes ;  and  you  will 
not  find  nearly  so  much  as  half  the  pro- 
duce. It  is  with  reason  therefore  lord 
Macartney  invariably  throughout  the  whole 
correspondence,  qualifies  all  his  views  and 
expectations  of  revenue,  and  all  his  plans 
for  its  application,  with  this  indispensable 
condition,  that  the  management  is  not  in 
the  hands  of  the  ^abob  of  Arcot.  Should 
that  fatal  measure  take  place,  he  has  over 
and  over  asain  told  you,  that  he  has  no 
prospect  or  realising^  any  thing  whatsoever 
for  any  public  purpose.  With  these 
weighty  declarations,  confirmed  by  such 
a  state  of  indisputable  fact  before  them ; 
what  has  been  done  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  his  accomplices  ?  Shall 
I  be  believed  ?  They  have  delivered  over 
those  very  territories,  on  the  keeping  of 
which  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  the 
defence  of  our  dominions,  and  what  was 
more  dear  to  them,  possibly,  their  own 
job,  depended :  they  have  delivered  back 
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again  without  condition,  without  arrange- 
ment, without  stipulation  of  any  sort  Vox 
the  natives  of  any  rank,  the  whole  of  those 
vast  countries,  to  many  of  which  he  had 
no  just  claim,  into  the  ruinous  mismanage- 
ment of  the  nabob  of  Arcot.  To  crown 
all,  according  to  their  miserable  practice 
whenever  they  do  any  thing  transten- 
dently  absurd,  they  preface  this  their  ab- 
dication of  their  trust,  by  a  solemn  de- 
claration that  they  were  not  obliged  to  it 
by  any  principle  of  policy,  or  any  demapd 
of  justice  whatsoever/ 

I  have  stated  to  you  the  estimated  pro- 
duce of  the  territories  of  the  Carnatic,  in 
a  condition  to  be  farmed  in  1782,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  managements  into 
which  they  might  fall ;  and  this  estimate 
the  ministers  have  thought  proper  to  sup- 
press. Since  that,  two  other  accounts 
have  been  received.  The  first  informs 
us,  that  there  has  been  a  recovery  of  what 
is  called  arrear,  as  well  as  of  an  improve- 
*  ment  of  the  revenue  of  one  of  the  six 
provinces  which  were  let  in  1782*.  It 
was  brought  about  by  making  a  new  war. 
After  some  sharp  actions,  by  the  resolu- 
tion and  skill  of  colonel  Fullarton,  several 
of  the  petty  princes  of  the  most  southerly 
of  the.  un wasted  provinces  were  compelled 
to  pay  very  heavy  rents  and  tributes,  who 
for  a  long  time  before  had  not  paid  any 
acknowledgment.  Afler  this  reduction, 
by  the  care  of  Mr.  Irwin,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  province  was  divided  into 
twelve  farms.  This  operation  raised  the 
income  of  that  particular  province;  the 
others  remain  as  they  were  fir^t  farmed. 
So  that  instead  of  producing  only  their 
original  rent  of  480,000/.  they  netted  in 
about  two  years  and  a  quarter,  1,320,000/. 
sterling,  which  would  be  about  660,000/. 
a  year.  If  the  recovered  arrear  was  not 
included.  What  deduction  is  to  be  made 
on  account  of  that  arrear  I  cannot  deter- 
mine, but  certainly  what  would  reduce  the 
annual  income  considerably  below  the 
rate  I  have  allowed.  The  second  acpount 
recefved,  is  the  letting  of  the  wasted 
provinces  of  the  Camatic.  This  I  under- 
stand is  at  a  growing  rent,  which  may  or 
nay  not  realize  what  it  promises ;  but  if 
it  should  answer,  it  will  raise  the  whole, 
at  some  future  time,  to  1,200,000/. 

Yoa  must  here  remark,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  diis  revenue  is  the  produce  of  all  the 
nabob's  dominions.  During  the  a89ign- 
ment,  the  nabob  paid  nothing,  because 
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the  Company  had  ad.  Supposing  the 
whole  of  the  lately  assigned  territory  to 
yield  up  to  the  niost  sanguine  expecta« 
tions  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman;  and 
suppose  1,200,000/.  to  be  annually  realipsed 
(of  which  we  actually  know  of  no  more 
than  the  realizing  of  600,000/.)  out  of  thia 
you  must  deduct  the  subsidy  and  rent 
which  the  nabob  paid  before  the  assign- 
ment, namely  840,000/.  a  year.  Thi^ 
reduces  back  the  revenue  applicable  to 
the  new  distribution  made  by  h»  Majesty's 
ministers,  to  about  800,000/.  Of  that 
sum  five-eighths  are  by  them  surrendered 
to  the  debts.  The  remaining  three  are 
Uie  only  fund  left  for  all  the  purposes  so 
magnificently  displayed  in  the  letter  of 
the  board  of  control;  that  is  for  a  new- 
cast  peace  establishment ;  a  new  fund  for 
ordnance  and  fortifications;  and  ^  large 
allowapc^  for  what  they  call  **  the  splen- 
dour of  the  Durbar.** 

You  have  heard  the  account  of  these 
territories  as  they  stood  in  1782.  You 
have  seen  the  actual  receipt  since  the 
assignment  in  1781,  of  which  I  reckon 
about  two  years  and  a  quarter  productive. 
I  have  stated  to  you  the  expectation  from 
the  wasted  part.  For  realising  all  this 
you  may  value  yourselves  on  the  vigour 
and  diligence  of  a  governor  and  committee 
that  have  done  so  much.  If  these  hopet 
from  the  committee  are  rational — remem- 
|>er  that  the  committee  is  no  more.  Your 
ministers,  who  have  formed  their  fund  for 
these  debts  on  the  presumed  eflfect  of  the 
conmiittee*s  management,  have  put  a  com- 
plete end  to  that  committee.  Their  acts 
are  rescinded;  their  leases  are  broken; 
their  renters  are  dispersed.  Your  minis- 
ters knew,  when  they  signed  the  death- 
warrant  of  the  Camatic,  that  the  nabob 
would  not  only  turn  all  these  unfortunate 
farmers  of  revenue  out  of  employment, 
but  that  he  has  denounced  his  severest 
vengeance  against  them,  for  acting  under 
British  authority.  With  a  knowledjge  of 
this  disposition',  a  British  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
incited  by  no  public  advantage,  impelled 
by  no  pubHc  necessity,  in  a  strain  of  the 
most  wanton  perfidy  which  has  ever 
stained  the  annals  of  mankind,  have  de- 
livered over  to  plunder,  imprisonment, 
exile,  and  death  itself,  according  to  the 
mercy  of  such  execrable  tyrants  as  Aifiiv 
ul  Omra  and  Paul  Benfiefd,  the  unhappy 
and  deluded  souls,  who,  untaught  by 
uniform  example,  were  still  weak  enough 
to  put  their  trust  in  English  faith.    They 
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have  gone  farther;    they  have  thought 

S roper  to  mock  and  outrage  their  misery 
y  ordering  them  protection  and  compen- 
sation* From  what  power  is  this  protec- 
tion to  be  derived  ?  And  from  what  fund 
is  this  compensation  to  arise  i  The  reve- 
nues are  delivered  over  to  their  oppressor ; 
the  territorial  jurisdiction,  from  whence 
that  revenue  is  to  arise,  and  under  which 
tfiey  live,  is  surrendered  to  the  same  iron 
hands :  and  that  they  shall  be  deprived  of 
all  refuge,  and  all  hope,  the  minister  has 
made  a  solemn,  voluntary  declaration,  that 
he  never  will  interfere  with  the  nabob's 
internal  government. 

The  last  thing  considered  by  the  board 
of  control  among  the  debts  of  the  Carnatic, 
was  that  arising  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany,  which,  after  the  provision  for  the 
cavalry,  and  the  consolidation  of  1777, 
was  to  divide  the  residue  of  the  fund  of 
480,000/.  a  year  with  the  lenders  of  1767. 
This  debt  the  worthy  chairman,  who  sits 
opposite  to  me,  contends  to  be  three  mil- 
lions sterling.  Lord  Macartnev's  account 
of  1781,  states  it  to  be,  at  that  period, 
1,200,000/.  The  first  account  of  the  court 
of  directors  makes  it  900,000/.  This,  like 
the  private  debt,  being  without  an^  solid 
existel3ce,  is  incapable  of  any  distmct  li- 
mits. Whatever  its  amount  or  its  validity 
may  be,  one  thing  is  clear ;  it  is  of  the  na- 
ture and  quality  of  a  public  debt.  In  that 
light  nothings  is  provided  for  it,  but  an 
eventual  surplus  to  be  divided  with  one 
class  of  the  private  demands,  after  satisfy- 
ing the  two  first  classes.  Never  was  a 
more  shameful  postponing  a  public  de- 
mand, which  by. the  reason  of  the  thing, 
and  the  uniform  practice  of  all  nations, 
supersedes  every  private  claim.  Those 
who  gave  this  preference  to  private  claims, 
consider  the  Company's  as  a  lawful  de- 
mand ;  else,  why  did  they  pretend  to  pro- 
vide for  it  ?  On  their  own  principles  they 
are  condemned. 

But  I,  Sir,  who  profess  to  speak  to  your 
understanding  and  to  vour  conscience,  and 
to  brush  away  from  this  business  all  false 
colours,  all  false  appellations,  as  well  as 
false  facts,  do  positively  deny  that  the 
Carnatic  owes  a  shilling  to  the  Company ; 
whatever  the  Company  may  be  indebted 
to  that  undone  country.  It  owes  nothing 
to  the  Company,  for  this  plain  and  simple 
reason^ — the  territory  charged '  with  the 
debt  is  their  own.  To  say  that  their  re- 
venues fall  short,  and  owe  them  monev^  is 
to  say  they  are  in  debt  to  themselves, 
which  is  o6ly  talking  nonsense.    The  fact 


is,  that  by  the  invasion  of  an  enemy,  and 
the  ruin  of  the  country,  the  Company, 
either  in  its  own  name,  or  in  the  names 
of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  and  rajah  of  Tan- 
jore,  has  lost  for  several  .years  what  it' 
might  have  looked  to  receive  from  its  own 
estate.  If  men  were  allowed  to  credit 
themselves  upon  such  principles,  any  one 
might  soon  grow  rich  by  this  mode  of  ac- 
counting. A  flood  comes  down  upon  a 
man's  estate  in  the  Bedford  Level  of 
1,000/.  a  year,  and  drowns,  his  rents  for 
ten  years.  The  Chancellor  would  put 
that  man  into  the  hands  of  a  trustee, 
who  would  gravely  make  up  his  books, 
and  for  this  loss  credit  himself  in  his  ac- 
count for  a  debt  due  to  him  of  10,000/. 
It  is,  however,  on  this  piinciple  the  Com- 
pany makes  up  its  demands  on  the  Car- 
natic. In  peace  they  go  the  full  length, 
and  indeed  more  than  the  full  length,  of 
what  the  people  can  bear  for  current  esta- 
bhshments ;  then  they  are  ^urd  enough 
to  consolidate  all  the  calamities  of  war  into 
debts ;  to  metamorphose  the  devastations 
of  the  country  into  demands  upon  its  future 
production.  What  is  this  but  to  avow  a 
resolution  utterly  to  destroy  their  own 
country,  and  to  force  the  people  to  pay 
foir  their  sufierinffs,  to  a  government  whicn 
has  proved  unimle  to  protect  either  the 
share  of  the  husbandman  or  their  own  ? 
In  every  lease  of  a  farm,  the  invasion  of 
an  enemy,  instead  of  forming  a  demand 
for  arrear,  is -a  release  of  rent;  nor  for 
that  release  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  show, 
that  the  invasion  has  left  nothing  to  the 
occupier  of  the  soil ;  though  in  the  pre- 
sent case  it  would  be  too  easy  to  prove 
that  melancholy  fact.^  I  therefore  ap- 
plauded my  right  hon.  friend,  who,  when 
he  canvassed  Uie  Company's  accounts,  as 
a  preliminary  to  a  bill  that  ought  not  to 
stand  on  falsehood  of  any  kind,  fixed  his 
discerning  eye,  and  his  deciding  hand,  on 
these  debts  of  the  Company,  from  the 
nabob  of  Arcot  and  rajah  of  Tanjore,  and 
at  one  stroke  expunged  them  all,  as  utterly 
irrecoverable ;  he  might  have  added  as  ut- 
terly unfounded.  On  these  grounds  I  do 
not  blame  the  arrangement  this  day  in 
question,  as  a  preference  given  to  the  debt 
of  individuals  over  the  Company's  debt« 
in  my  eye  it  is  no  more  than  the  pre- 
ference of  a  fiction  over  a  chimera ;  but  I 


*  "  It  is  certain  that  the  incursion  of  a  few 
of  Ryder's  horse  into  the  Jaghire,  in  1767, 
cost  the  Company  upwards  of  paeodas  37,000, 
in  allowances  for  damages."  CoosultatioDs, 
February  11, 1771. 
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blame  the  preference  given  to  those  ficti* 
tious  private  debts  over  the  standing  de- 
fence and  the  standing  government.  It  is 
there  the  public  is  robbed.  It  is  robbed 
in  its  army ;  it  is  robbed  in  its  civil  admi- 
nistration ;  it  is  robbed  in  its  credit ;  it  is 
robbed  in  its  investment  which  forms  the 
commercial  connexion  between  that  coun- 
try and  Europe.    There  is  the  robbery. 

But  my  pnncipal  objection  lies  a  good 
deal  deeper.  That  debt  to  the  Company, 
is  the  pretext  under  which  all  the  other 
debts  lurk  and  cover  themselves.  That 
debt  forms  the  foul  putrid  mucus,  in  which 
are  engendered  the'  whole  brood  of  creep- 
ing ascarides,  all  the  endless  iavolutions, 
the  eternal  knot,  added  to  a  knot  of  those 
inexpugnable  tape-worms  which  devour  the 
nutriment,  and  eat  up  the  bowels  of  India. 
It  18  necessary,  Sir,  you  should  recollect 
two  things :  first,  that  the  nabob's  debt  to 
the  Company  carries  no  interest.  In  the 
next,  place  you  will  observe,  that  whenever 
the  Company  has  occasion  to  borrow,  she 
has  alwavs  commanded  whatever  she 
thought  nt  at  8  per  cent.  Carrying  in 
your  mind  these  two  facts,  attend  to  the 
process  with  regard  to  the  public  and  pri- 
vate debt,  and  with  what  little  appearance 
of  decency  they  play  into  each  other's 
hands  a  game  of  utter  perdition  to  the  un- 
happy natives  of  India.  The  nabob  falls 
into  an  arrear  to  the  Company.  The  pre- 
sidency presses  for  payment.  The  nabob's 
answer  is,  I  have  no  money.  GOod.  But 
there  are  soucars  who  will  supply  you  on 
the  mortgage  of  your  territories.  Then 
steps  forward  some  Paul  Benfield,  and 
from  his  gratefid  compassion  to  the  nabob, 
and  his  mial  regard  to  the  Company,  he 
unlocks  the  treasures  of  his  virtuous  in- 
dustry ;  and  for  a  consideration  of  24  or 
36  per  cent,  on  a  mortgage  of  the  territo- 
rial rerenue,  becomes  security  to  the  Com* 
pany  for  the  nabob's  arrear. 

All  this  intermediate  usury  thus  be- 
confies  sanctified  by  the  ultimate  view  to 
the  Company's  payment.  In  this  case, 
would  not  a  plain  man  ask  this  plain  ques- 
tion of  the  Company ;  if  you  know  thUt 
the  nabob  must  annually  mortga^  his  ter- 
ritories to  your  servants  to  pay  his  annual 
arrear  to  you,  why  is  not  the  assignment 
or  mortgage  made  directly  to  the  Com- 
pwy  itself?  By  this  simple  obvious  opera- 
tion, the  Company  would  be  relieved  and 
the  debt  paid,  without  the  charge  of  a 
shillhig  interest  to  that  prince.  But  if 
that  course  should  be  thought  too  indul- 
gent, why  do  tiisy  not  take  that  assign- 


ment with  such  interest  to  themselves  as 
they  pay  to  others,  that  is  8  per  cent.?  Or 
if  it  were  thought  more  aavisable  (why 
it  should  I  know  not )  that  he  must  bor- 
row, why  do  not  the  Company  lend  their 
own  credit  to  the  nabob  for  their  own 
payment  ?  That  credit  would  not  be  weak- 
ened by  the  collateral  security  of  his  ter- 
ritorial mortgage.  The  money  might  still 
be  had  at  8  per  cent.  Instead  of  any  of 
these  honest  and  obvious  methods,  the 
Company  has  for  years  kept  up  a  show  of 
disinterestedness  and  mode>ation,  by  suf^ 
fering  a  debt  to  accumulate  to  them  from 
the  country  powers  without  any  interest 
at  all;  and  at  the  same  time  have  seen 
before  their  eyes,  on  a  pretext  of  borrow- 
ing to  pay  that  debt,  the  revenues  of  the 
country  charged  with  an  usury  of  20,  24, 
36,  and  even  48  per  cent,  with  compound 
interest,  for  the  benefit  of  their  servants. 
All  this  time  they  know  that  by  having  a 
debt  subsisting  without  any  interest,  which 
is  to  be  paid  by  contracting  a  debt  on  tlie 
highest  interest,  they  manifestly  render  it 
necessary  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot  to  give 
the  private  demand  a  preference  to  the 
public ;  and  by  binding  him  and  their  ser- 
vants together  in  a  common  cause;  they 
enable  him  to  form  a  party  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  their  own  authority,  and  their  own 
affairs.  Thus  their  false  moderation,  and 
their  affected  purity,  by  the  natural  ope- 
ration of  every  thing  false,  and  every 
thing  affected,  becomes  pander  and  bawd 
to  the  unbridled  debauchery  and  licentious 
lewdness  of  usury  and  extortion. 

In  consequence  of  this* double  game, 
all  the  territorial  revenues  have,  at  one 
time  or  other,  been  covered  by  those  lo- 
custs, the  English  soucars.  Not  one  single 
foot  of  the  Carnatic  has  escaped  them ;  a 
territory  as  large  as  England.  During 
these  operations  what  a  scene  has  that 
country,  presented  !*    The  usurious  £u- 


♦  For  some  part  of  these  usurious  trans- 
actions, see  Consultation  98th  January  1781 ; 
and  for  the  nabob's  excusing  his  oppressions 
on  account  of'  these  debts.  Consultation  26th 
Nov.  1770.  "  Still  I  undertook,  first,  the 
payment  of  the  money  belonging  to  the  Com- 
pany, who  are  my  kind  friends,  and  by  bor- 
rowing, and  mortgaging  my  jewels,  &c.  by 
taking  from  every  one  of  my  servants,  in 
proportion  to  their  circumstances,  by  fresh 
severities  also  on  my  country,  notwithstand- 
ing its  distressed  state,  as  you  know."— The 
Board's  remark  is  as  follows:  after  contro- 
•verthag  some  of  the  facts,  they  say,  "That  his 
countries  are  oppressed  is  most  certain,  but 
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ropean  assignee  supersedes  the  nabob*s 
native  farmer  of  the  revenue ;  the  fanner 
flies  to  the  nabob's  presence  to  claim  his 
bargain;  whilst  his  servants  murmur  for 
wages,  and  his  soldiers  mutiny  for  paj^. 
The  mortgage  to  the  European  assignee^  is 
then  resumed,  and  the  native  farmer  re- 
placed; replaced,  again  to  be  removed  on 
the  new  clamour  of  the  European  assignee.* 
Every  man  of  rank  and  mnded  fortune 
being  long  since  extinguished,  the  re- 
maining miserable  last  cultivator,  who 
grows  to  the  soil,  after  having  his  back 
scored  by  the  farmer,  has  it  again  flayed 
by  the  whip  of  the  assignee,  and  is  thus 
by  a  ravenous,  because  a  short-lived  suc- 
cession of  claimants,  lashed  from  op- 
pressor to  oppressor,  whilst  a  single  drop 
of  blood  is  left  as  the  means  of  extorting 
a  single  srain  of  corn.  Do  not  think  1 
paint.  Far,  very  far  from  it;  I  do  not 
reach  the  fact,  nor  approach  to  it.  Men 
of  respectable  condition,  men  equal  to 
your  substantial  English  yeomen,  are 
daily  tied  up  and  scourged  to  answer'  the 
multiplied  demands  of  various  contending 
and  contradictory  titles,  air  issuing  from 
one  and  the  same  source.  Tyrannous 
exaction  brings  on  servile  concealment; 
and  that  again  calls  forth  tvrannous  coer* 
cion.  They  move  in  a  circle,  mutually 
producing  and  produced;  till  at  length 
nothing  of  humanity  is  lefl  in  the  govern- 
ment, no  trace  o^  integrity,  spirit,  or 
manliness  in  the  people,  who  drag  out  a 
precarious  and  degraded  existence  under 
this  system  of  outrage  upon  human  na- 
ture. Such  is  the  effect  of  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  debt  to  the  Company,  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  managed,  ana  as  it  ever  will 
remain,  until  ideas  are  adopted  tolallv 
difierent  from  those  which  prevail.at  this 
time. 

Your  worthy  ministers,  supporting  what 
they  are  obliged  to  condemn,  have  thought 
fit  to  renew  the  Company*s  old  order 
against  contracting  private  debts  in  future. 
They  begin  by  rewarding  the  violation  of 
the  ancient  law ;  and  then  they  gravely 
re-enact  provisions,  of  which  they  have 
given  bounties  for  the  breach,    lliis  in- 


not  from  real  necessity ;  his  debts  indeed  have 
afforded  him  a  constant  pretence  for  using 
severities  and  cruel  oppressions.'^ 

•  See  Consultation  28th  January  1781, 
where  it  is  assented,  and  not  denied,  that  the 
nabob's  farmers  of  revenue  seldom  continue 
for  three  months  together.  From  thb  the 
state  of  tbe  country  may  be  easily  judged  of. 


consistency  has  been  well  exposed  by  my 
right  hon.  friend  who  made  this  mot  ii>n. 
But  what  will  you  say  to  their  having  gone 
the  length   of  giving  positive  directions 
for  contracting  the  debt  which  they  posi- 
tively forbid  ?  I  will  explain  myself.   They 
order  the  nabob,  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Camatic,  to  allot  480,000/.  a  year, 
as  a  fund  for  the  debts  before  us.     For  Uie 
punctual  payment  of  this  annuity,  they 
order  him  to  give  soucar  security.     When 
a  soucar,  that  is  a  money-dealer,  becomes 
security  for  any  native  prince,  the  course 
is,  for  the  native  prince  to  counter-secure 
the  money-dealer,  by  making  over  to  him 
in  mortgage  a  portion  of  his  territory, 
equal  to  the  sum  annually  to  be  paid,  with 
an  interest  of  at  least  24  per  cent.     The 
point  fit  for  the  House  to  know  is,  who 
are  these  soucars,  to  whom  this  security 
on  the  revenues  in  favour  of  the  natiob's 
creditors  is  to  be  given  >    The  majority  of 
the  House,  unaccustomed  to  these  trans- 
actions, will  hear  with  astonbhment  that 
these  soucars  are  no  other  than  the  cre- 
ditors themselves.   The  minister,  not  con- 
tent witli  authorizing  these  transactions  in 
a  manner  and  to  an  extent  unhoped  for 
by  the  rapacious  expectations  of  usury 
itself,  loads  the  broken  back  of  the  Indian 
revenues,  in  favour  of  his  worthy  friends 
the  soucars,  with  an  additional  24   per 
cent,  for  being  security  to  themselves  for 
their  own  claims;   for  condescending  to 
take  the  country  in  mortgage,  to  pay  to 
themselves  the  fruits  of  their  own  extor- 
tions. 

The  interest  to  be  paid  for  this  security, 
according  to  the  most  moderate  strain  of 
soucar  demand,  comes  to  1 18,000/.  a  year, 
which  added  to  the  480,000/.  on  which 
it  is  to  accrue,  will  make  the  whole  Charge 
on  account  of  these  debts  on  the  CarnaUc 
revenues  amount  to  598,000/.  a  year,  as 
much  as  even  a  long  peace  will  enable 
those  revenues  to  produce.  Can  any  one 
reflect  for  a  moment  on  all  those  claims 
of  debt,  which  the  minister  exhausts 
himself  in  contrivances  to  augment  with 
new  usuries,  without  lifting  up  his  hands 
and  eyes  in  astonishment  of  the  impu- 
dence, both  of  the  claim  and  of  the  adju- 
dication ?  Services  of  some  kind  or  other 
these  servants  of  the  Company  must  have 
done,  so  great  and  eminent,  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  cannot  think 
that  all  they  have  brought  home  is  half 
enough.  He  halloos  after  them^  <<  Gen- 
tlemen, you  have  forgot  a  large  packet 
behind  you,  in  your  hurry;  you  have 
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not  mifficiently  recovered  yourselves ;  you 
ought  to  have,  and  you  shall  have,  inte- 
rest  upon  interest,  upon  a  prohibited  debt 
that  is  made  up  of  interest  upon  interest. 
Even  thb  is  too  little.  I  have  thought  of 
another  character  for  you,  by  which  you 
may  add  something  to  your  gains;  you 
shall  be  security  to  yourselves ;  and  hence 
will  arise  a  new  usury,  which  shall  e£Qic^ 
the  menuNry  of  all  the  usuries  suggested  to 
you  by  your  own  dull  inventions.'' 

I  have  done  with  the  arrangement  rela- 
tive to  the  Camatic.  After  this  it  is  to 
little  purpose  to  observe  on  what  the  mi« 
nisters  have  done  to  Taniore.  Your  mi« 
lusters  have  not  observed  even  form  and 
ceremony  in  their  outrageous  and  insult* 
in^  robbery  of  that  country,  whose  only 
cnme  has  been,  its  early  and  constant  aa- 
berence  to  the  power  of  this,  and  the 
suffering  of  an  uniform  pillage  in  conse* 
anence  of  it  The  debt  of  the  Company 
n-om  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  is  just  or  the 
same  stuff  with  that  of  the  nabob  of 
Arcot. 

The  subsidy  fronr  Tanjore,  on  the  ar- 
rear  of  which  this  pretembd  debt  (if  an^ 
there  be)  has  accrued  to  the  Comjpany,  is 
not,  like  that  paid  by  the  nabob  of  Arcot, 
a  compensation  for  vast  countries  ob- 
tained, augmented,  and  preserved  for 
him ;  not  the  price  of  pillaged  treasuries, 
ransacked  houses,  and  plundered  territo- 
ries, it  is  a  large  grant,  from  a  smaJl 
kinffdora  not  obtained  by  our  arms; 
robbed,  not  protected  by  ojAr  power;  a 
grant  for  which  no  equivalent  was  ever 
given,  or  pretended  to  be  given.  The 
light  hon.  gentleman,  however,  bears  wit- 
ness in  his  reports  to  the  punctuality  of  the 
payments  of  this  grant  of  bounty,  or,  if  you 
please,  of  fear,  it  amounts  to  160,0(XV. 
sterling  net  annual  subsidy.  He  bears 
witness  to  a  further  grant  of  a  town  and 
port,  with  an  annexed  dbtrict  of  80,000/. 
a  year,  surrendered  to  the  Company  since 
Uie  first  donation.  He  has  not  borne 
witness,  but  the  fact  is  (he  will  not  deny 
it)  that  in  the  midst  of  war,  and  during  the 
ruin  aild  desolation  of  a  considerable  part 
of  his  territories,  this  prince  made  many 
very  large  payments.  Notwithstanding 
these  merits  and  services,  the  first  regula- 
tion of  ministry  is  to  force  from  bun  a 
territory  of  an  extent  which  they  have  not 
yet  thought  proper  to  ascertain,  fbr  a  mi- 
utary  peace  establishment,  the  particulars 
of  which  they  have  not  yet  been  pleased 
to  settle.  ^ 

The  next  part  of  their  arrangement 
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is  with  regard  to  war.  As  confessedly 
this  prince  had  no  share  in  stirring  up  any 
of  the  former  wars,  so  all  future  wars  are 
completely  out  of  his  power ;  for  he  has 
no  troops  whatever,  ana  is  under  a  stipu* 
lation  not  so  much  as  to  correspond  with 
any  foreign  'state,  except  through  the 
Company.  Yet,  in  case  the  Company's 
servants  should  be  again  involved  in  war, 
or  should  think  proper  again  to  provoke 
any  enemy,  as  in  thnes  past  they  have 
wantonly  provoked  all  Inaia,  he  is  to  be^ 
subjected  to  a  new  penalty.  To  what^ 
penalty  ?•— Why,  to  no  less  than  the  con- 
fiscation of  all  his  revenues.  But  this  is 
to  end  with  the  war,  and  they  are  to  be 
faithfully  returned? — Oh!  no;  nothing 
like  it.  The  country  is  to  remain  under 
confiscation  until  all  the  debt  which  the 
Company  shall  think  fit  to  incur  in  such 
war  shall  be  disdiarged ;  that  is  to  say, 
for  ever.  His  sole  comfort  is  to  find^  his 
old  enemy,  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  placed  in 
the  very  same  condition. 

The  revenues  of  that  miserable  coun- 
try were,  before  the  invasion  of  Hyder, 
reduced  to  a  gross  annual  receipt  of 
360,000^  From  this  receipt  the  subsidy 
I  have  just  stated  is  taken.  This  again, 
by  payments  in  advance,  by  extorting  de- 
posits of  additional  sums  to  a  vast  amount 
for  the  benefit  of  their  soucars,  and  by  an 
endless  variety  of  other  extortions,  public 
and  private,  is  loaded  with  a  debt,  tlie 
amount  of  which  I  never  could  ascertain, 
but  which  is  larg{$  undoubtedly,  gene- 
ratinff  an  usury  the  most  completely  ruin- 
ous that  probably  was  ever  heard  of;  that 
is,  48  per  cent,  payable  monthly,  with 
compound  interest.  * 

Such  is  the  state  to  which  the  Com- 
ly's  servants  have  reduced  that  country* 
fow  come  the  reformers,  restorers,  and 
comforters  of  India.  What  have  they 
done  ?  In  addition  to  all  these  tyrannous 
exactions  with  all  these  ruinous  debts  ia 
their  train,  looking  to  one  side  of  an 
agreement  whilst  tnev  wilfully  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  other,  they  withdraw  from 
Tanjore  all  the  benefits  of  the  treaty  of 
1762,  and  they  subject  that  nation  to  a 
perpetual  tribute  of  40,000/.  a  year  to 
the  nabob  of  Arcot ;  a  tribute  never  due, 
or  pretended  to  be  due  to  him,  even  when 
he  appeared  to  be  something ;  a  tribute, 
as  things  now  stand,  not  to  a  real  poten- 
tate, but  to  a  shadow,  a  dream,  an  incu- 
bus of  oppression.  Af^er  the  Company, 
has  accepted  in  subsidy,*  in  grant  of  terri- 
tory, in  remission  of  rent,  as  a  compensa- 
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tlon  for  their  own  protedtioh^  flft  least  t^o 
hundred  thousand  pound  a  year,  without 
discounting  a  shilling  for  that  receipt,  the 
ministers  condemn  this  harassed  nation  to 
be  tributary  to  a  person  who  is  hiAiself, 
by  their  own  arrangem^t,  deprived  of  the 
fight  of  war  or  peace;  deprived  of  the 
power  of  the  sword ;  forbid  to  keep  up  a 
single  fegiment  of  soldiers  ;  and  is  there- 
fore whofiy-  disabled  from  all  protection  of 
the  country  which  is  the  object  of  the 
pretended  tribute.  Tribute  hangs  on  the 
aword.  It  is  an  incident  intepar^le  from 
real  sovereign  poweh  In  ^  the  present 
case  to  Giuppose  its  existence,  is  as  absurd 
St  it  is  cruel  and  oppressive.  And  here, 
Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  a  clear  exemph'fi- 
cation  of  the  use  of  those  false  names,  and 
fklse  colonrs, .  which  the  gentlemen  who 
have  lately  taken  possession  of  India 
choose  to  lay  on  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
guising their  plan  of  oppression.  The 
liabob  of  Arcot,  and  rajah  of  Tanjore, 
have,  in  truth  and  substance,  no  more 
than  a  merely  civil  authority,  held  in  the 
most  entire  dependence  on  the  Company. 
The  nabob,  without  military,  'without 
federal  capacity,  is  extinguished  as  a  po- 
tentate; but  theii  he  is  carefully  kept 
alive  as  an  independent  and  sovereign 
power,  for  the  purpose  of  rapine  and  ex- 
tortion ;  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating 
the  old  intrigues,  animosities,  usuries,  and 
corruptions. 

It  was  hot  enough  thlit  this  mockery  of 
tribute  was  to  be  continued  wiUiout  the 
correspondent  protection,  or  any  of  the 
atipulated  Univalents,  but  ten  years  of 
arrear,  to  the  amount  of  400,000/.  steri- 
ing,  is  added  to  all  the  debts  to  the  Com- 
pany, and  to  individuals,  in  order  to  create 
a  new  debt,  to  be  paid  (if  at  all  postible  to 
be  paid  in  whole  or  in  part)  only  by  new 
lisuries;  and  all  this  for  the  nabob  of 
Arcot,  or  rather  fbr  Mr.  Benfield,  and  the 
corps  of  the  nabobV  creditors  and  their 
aoucars.  Thus  these  miserable  Indian 
princes  are  continued  in  their  seats,  for  ho 
^er  purpose  than  to  render  them  in  the 
lirst  instance  objects  of  every  species  of 
extortion;  and  in  the  second,  to  force 
tiiem  to  become,  for  the  sake  of  a  momen- 
tary shadow  of  reduced  authority,  a  sort 
of  subordinate  tyrants,  the  ruin  and  cala- 
mity, not  the  fathers  and  cherishers  of 
their  people. 

But  take  this  tribute  only  as  a  mere 
charge  (without  title,  cause, or  equivalent) 
on  this  people ;  what  one  step  has  been 
taken  to  furnish  grounds  for  a  just  calcu^ 


lation  and  estimate  of  the  proportion  of 
the  burthen  and  the  ability  r  None ;  not 
an  attempt  at  it.  They  do  not  adapt  the 
burthen  to  the  strength ;  but  they  estimate 
the  strength  of  the  bearers  by  the  burthen 
they  impose.  Then  what  care  is  taken  to 
leave  a  fund  stifbcient  to  the  future  repro- 
duction of  the  revemies  that  are  to  bear' 
all  these  loads  ?  Every  one,  but  tolerably 
conversant  in  Indiain  aflhirs,  must  know 
that  the  existcfnce  of  this  little  kingdom 
depends  on  its  control  over  the  river 
Cavery.  The  benefits  of  heaven  to  any 
community,  ought  never  to  be  connected 
with  politicid  arrangements,  or  made  to 
depend  on  the  personal  conduct  of  princes; 
in  which  the  mistake,  or  error,  or  neglect, 
or  distress,  or  passion  of  a  moment  on 
either  side,  may  bring  famine  on  millions, 
and  ruin  an  innocent  nation  perhaps  for 
ages.  The  means  ^f  the  suteistence  of 
mankind  should  be  as  immutable  as  the 
laws  of  nature,  let  power  and  dominion 
take  what  course  they  may. — Obsenre 
what  has  been  done  with  regard  to  this 
important  concern.  The  use  of  this  river 
is  indeed  at  length  given  to  the  rajah,  and 
a  power  provid^  for  its  enjoyment  at  his 
own  charge ;  but  the  means  of  furnishing 
that  cliarge  (and  a  mighty  one  it  is)  are 
wholly  cut  off.  This  use  of  the  water, 
which  ought  to  have  no  more  connexion 
than  clouds  and  rains,  and  sunshine,  with 
the  politics  of  the  rajah,  the  nabob,  or  ^e 
Company,  is  expressly  contrived  as  a 
means  of  enforcing  demands  and  arreara 
of  tribute.  This  horrid  and  unnatural  in* 
strument  of  extortion  had  been  a  distin* 
guishing  feature  in  the  enormities  of  the 
Camatic  politics,  that  loudly  called  for 
reformation.  But  the  food  of  a  whole 
people  is  by  the  reformers  of  India  cqi- 
ditioned  on  payments  frOm  its  princci  at  h 
moment  that  he  is  overpowered  with  a 
swarm  of  their  demands,  without  r^ardtd 
the  abUity  of  either  prince  or  people.  la 
fine  by  opening  an  avenue  to  the  imqptiOn 
of  the  na^ob  of  Arcot's  creditors  and 
soucars,  whom  every  man  who.did  not  fall 
in  love  with  oppression  and  corruptioa  on 
an  experience  of  the  calamities  they  pro- 
duced, wbuld  have  raised  wall  before  wall, 
and  mound  before  mound,  to  keep  from  a 
possibility  of  entrance,  a  more  destructive 
enemv  than  Hyder  Ali  is  introduced  into 
that  kingdom.  By  this  part  of  their  ar-  ^ 
ran^ement  in  which  they  establish  a  debt 
to  Ske  nabob  of  Arcot,  in  effect  and  sUb* 
stance,  they  deliver  over  Tanjore,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  to  Paul  Benfield»  the  old 
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beli^jer»  insulter^  oppressor,  and  scourge 
of  a  countiy,  which  has  for  years  been  an 
object  of  an  unremitted,  but  unhappily  an 
unequal  struggle,  between  the  bounties  of 
Providence  to  renovate,  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  mankind  to  destroy. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.Dundas) 
talks  of  his  fairness  in  determining  the 
territorial  dispute  between  the  nabob  of 
Arcot  and  the  prince  of  that  country, 
when  he  superseded  the  determination  of 
the  directors,  in  whom  the  law  had  vested . 
the  decision  of  that  controversy.  He  is 
In  this  just  as  feeble^as  he  is  in  every  pther 
part*  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  a  word 
in  refutation  of  any  part  of  his,  argument. 
The  mode  of  the  proceeding  sufficiently 
speaks  the  spirit  of  it.  It  is  enough  to  fix 
his  character  as  a  judge,  that  he  n^er 
,hefund  the  directors  in  defence  of  their 
, adjudication,  nor  either  of  the  parties  in 
support  of  their  respective  claims.  It  is 
aumdent  for  me,  that  he  takes  from  the 
ra|ah  of  Tanjore  by  Ibis  pretended  adjudi- 
eation»  or  rather  from  his  unhappy  sub- 
jects, 40,00(Xi  a  year  of  bis  and  their  Teve- 
Due,  and  leaves  upon  his  and  their  shoulders 
an  the  charges  that  can  be  made  on  the 
part  (rf*  the  nabob,  on  the  part  of  his  credi- 
torsy  and  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  with- 
out so  much  as  hearing  him  as  Xo  right  or 
to  ability.  But  what  principally  induces  me 
to  leave  the  affiur  of  the  territorial  dispute 
between  the  nabob  and  the  rajah  to  an- 
other -day,  is  this,  that  both  the  parties 
being  ^tnp|>ed  of  their  all,  it  little  signifies 
under  which  of  their  names  the  unhappy 
undone  people  are  delivered  over  to  tne 
merciless  soucars,  the  allies  of  that  right 
lion,  gentleman,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  In  them  ends  the  account  of 
this  long  dSipute  of  the  nabob  of  Areot, 
and  the  man  of  Tanjore. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  is  pf  opinion, 
tbM  his  judgment  in  this  case  can  be  cen- 
aored  by  none,  but  those  who  seem  to  act 
as  if  they  were  paid  agents  to  one  of  the 
parties.  What  does  be  think  of  his  court 
of  directors  ?  If  they  are  paid  by  either  of 
the  parties,  by  .which  of  them  does  he 
thinic  they  are  paid  ?  He  knows  that  their 
.  deciai<m  has  been  directly  contrary  to  his. 
Sb^U  I  belieye  that  it  does  not  enter  into 
his  heart  to  conceive,  that  any  person  can 
ataadily  and  actively  interest  himself  in 
.  Ibe  protection  of  tbe  injured  and  oppress- 
.  ^  Without  being  well  paid  for  his  service  ? 
I  have  taken  notice  of  this  sort  of  dis- 
■conrsesome  daya  ago,  bo  far  as  it  may  be 
•upposad  to  reme  to  me.     I  then  con* 
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tented  myself,  as  I  shall  now  do,  with  giv. 
ing  it  a  cold,  though  a  very  direct  contra* 
diction.  Thus  much  I  do  from  respect  to 
truth.  If  I  did  more,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed by  my  anxiety  to  clear  myself,  that 
I  had  imbibed  the  ideas,  which,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  the  right  hon.  centleman 
wishes  to  have  received  concerning  all  at- 
tempts to  olead  the  cause  of  the  natives  of 
India,  as  it  it  were  a  disreputable  employ- 
ment. If  he  had  not  forgot  in  his  present 
occupation,  every  principle  which  ought  to 
have  guided  him,  and  I  hope  did  guide 
him,  in  his  late  profession,  he  would  have 
known,  that  he  who  takes  a  fee  for  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  distress  against  power» 
aira  manfully  performs  the  duty  he  has 
assumed,  receives  an  honourable  recom- 
pence  for  a  virtuous  service.  But  if  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  wiU  liave  no  regard 
to  fact  in  his  insinuations,  or  to  reason  id 
lus  opinions,  I  wish  him  at  least  to  consider, 
that  if  taking  an  earnest  part  with  regard 
to  tbe  oppressions  exercised  in  India,  and 
with  regard  to  this  most  oppressive  case  of 
Tanjore  in  particular,  can  ground  a  pce- 
sumption  of  interested  motives,  he  is  him- 
self tbe  most  mercenary  man  I  know.  His 
conduct  indeed  is  such  that  he  is  on  all 
occasions  the  standing  testimony  against 
himself.  He  it  was  that  first  called  to  that 
case  the  attention  of  the  House :  the  re- 
ports of  his  own  committee  are  ample  and 
affecting  upon  that  subject ;  and  as  many 
of  us  as  have  escaped  his  massacre,  must 
remember  the  very  pathetic  picture  he 
made  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Tanjore 
country,  .on  the  day  when  he  moved  thd 
unwieldy  code  of  his  Indian  resolutions. 
Has  he  not  stated  over  and  over  again  in 
bis  reports,  the  ill  treatment  of  the  rajah 
of  Tanjore,  (a  branch  of  the  royal  house 
of  the  Mahrattas,  every  injury  to  whom 
the  Mahrattas  felt  as  offered  to  themselves) 
as  a  main  cause  of  the  alienation  of  that 
people  from  the  British  power  ?  And  does 
be  now  think,  that  to  betray  his  principles, 
to  contradict  his  declarations,  and  to  be- 
come himself  an  active  instrument  in  those 
oppressions  which  he  had  so  tra^cally  la- 
mentedy  is  the  way  to  clear  himself  of 
haying  been  actuated  by  a  pecuniary  in- 
terest, at  tbe  time  when  he  chose  to 
ap(>ear  full  of  tenderness  to  that  ruined 
nation? 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  is  fond  of 
parading  on  the  motives  of  others,  i^id  on 
his  own.  As  to  himself,  he  despises  the 
imputations  of  those  who  suppose  that  an^ 
thing  corrupt  could  influence  him  in  this 
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his  unexampled  liberality  of  the  public 
treasure.  1  do  not  know  that  I  am  obliged 
to  speak  to  the  motives  of  ministry,  in  the 
arrangements  they  have  made  of  the  pre- 
tended debts  of  Arcot  and  Tanjore.  If  I 
prove  fraud  and  collusion  with  regard  to 
public  money  on  those  right  hon.  gentle- 
men, I  am  not  obliged  to  assign  their  mo- 
tives ;  because  no  ^ood  motives  can  be 
pleaded  in  favour  of  their  conduct.  Upon 
that  case  I  stand ;  we  are  at  issue ;  and  I 
desire  to  go  to  trial.  This,  I  am  sure; 
is  not  loose  railing,  or  mean  insinua- 
tion, according  to  their  low  and  degene*^ 
rate  fashion,  when  they  make  attacks  on 
the  measures  of  their  adversaries.  It  is  a 
regular  and  juridical  course ;  and,  unless 
I  dhoose  it,  nothing  can  compel  me  to  go 
furtl^er. 

But  since  these  unhappy  gentlemen 
have  dared  to  hold  a  lofty  tone  about  their 
motives,  and  afiect  to  despise  suspicion, 
instead  of  being  careful  not  to  give  cause 
for  it,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  lay  before  you 
some  general  observations  on  what,  I  con- 
ceive, was  their  duty  in  so  delicate  a  busi- 
ness. If  I  were  worthy  to  suggest  any 
line  of  prudence  to  that  riffht  hon.  gentle- 
man, I  would  tell  him,  that  the  way  to 
avoid  suspicion  in  the  settlement  of  pecu- 
niary transactions,  in  which  great  frauds 
have  been  very  strongly  presumed,  is,  to 
attend  to  these  few  plain  principles:— 
First,  to  hear  all  parties  equallr,  and  not 
the  manageni  for  the  suspected  dahnants 
only-r-not  to  proceed  io  the  dark ;  but  to 
act  with  as  much  publicity  as  possible ; — 
not  iff  precipitate  decision— to  be  reli- 
ffioug  in  following  the  rules  prescribed  f n 
the  commission  under  which  we  act: 
And,  lastly,  an4  above  all,  not  to  be  fond 
of  straining  constructions,  to  force  a  juris- 
diction, and  to  draw  to  ourselves  th^  ma- 
nagement of  a  trust  in  its  nature  invidious 
and  obnoxious  to  suspicion,  where  the 
plainest  letter  of  die  law  does  not  compel 
It.  If  these  few  plain  rules  are  observed, 
no  corruption  ought  to  be  suspected ;  if 
any  of  them  are  violated,  suspicion  will 
attach  In  proportion.  If  all  of  them  are 
violated,  a  corrupt  motive  of  some  kind  or 
other  will  npt  only  be  suspected,  but  must 
be  violently  presumed. 

The  persons  in  whose  fayour  all  (hese 
rules  have  been  violated,  and  the  conduct 
of  ministers  towards  them,  will  naturally 
Call  for  your  consideration,  and  will  serve 
to  lead  you  through  a  series  and  combinaT 
tion  of  facts  and  characters,  if  I  do  not 
iTjist^e^  into  the  very  inmost  recesses  of 


this  mysterious  business.  You  will  theH 
be  in  possession  of  all  the  materials  on 
which  tjie  principles  of  sound  jurispru- 
dence will  found,  or  will  reject  the  pre- 
sumption of  corrupt  motives ;  or  if  sud> 
motives  are  indicated,  will  point  out  to  yoa 
of  what  particular  nature  the  corruptioa  is. 
Our  wonderful  minister,  as  you  all  know, 
formed  a  new  plan,  a  plan  imigne  recens 
indktum  ore  (dutf  a  plan  for  supporting  tbe 
freedom  of  our  constitution  by  court  in- 
trigues, and  for  removing  its  corruptions 
by  Indian  delinquency.  To  cany  that 
bold  paradoxical  desippfi  into  execution^ 
sufficient  funds  and  apt  instruments  became 
necessary.  You  are  perfectly  senE^le 
that  a  parliamentary  reform  occupies  Itis 
thoughts  day  and  night,  as  an  essential 
member  in  this  extraordinary  project.  In 
his  anxious  researches  upon  this  subjecty 
natural  instinct,  as  well  as  sound  policy, 
would  direct  his  eyes,  and  settle  his  choice 
on  Paul  Benfield.  Paul  Benfidd  is  the 
grand  parliamentary  reformer,  the  reformer 
to  whom  the  whole  choir  of  reforroera 
bow,  and  to  whom  even  the  right  boo* 
gentleman  himself  most  yield  the  palm: 
for  what  region  in  the  empire,  what  city, 
what  borough,  what  county,  what  tribunal, 
in  this  kingdom,  is  not  full  of  his  labours  ? 
Others  have  been  only  speculators;  be  is 
the  grand  practical  reformer ;  and  whilst 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheouer  pledges 
in  vain  the  man  and  the  minister,  to .  in- 
crease the  provincial  members,  Mr.  Ben* 
field  has  auspiciously  and  practically  begun 
it.  Leaving  fkr  behind  him  even  lord 
Camelford's  generous  design  of  bestowing 
Old  Sarum  on  the  bank  of  Enffland,*  Mr. 
Benfield  (las  thrown  in  the  borough  of 
Cricklade  to  reinforce  the  county  repr^* 
sentation.  Not  content  with  this,  in  order 
to  station  a  steady  phalanx  for  all  future 
refbrms,  this  public-spirited  usurer,  amidst 
his  charitable  toils  for  tbe  relief  of  India, 
did  not  forget  the  poor  rotten  constitution 
of  his  native  country.  For  her,  he  did  not 
disdain  to  stoop  to  the  trade  of  a  whde- 
sale  upholsterer  for  this  House,  to  fiunUi 
it,  not  with  the  fisuied  tapestry  figures  of 
antiquated  merit,  such  as  decorate,  and 
may  reproach  some  other  houses,  but  with 
real,  solid,  livine  patterns  of  true  modem 
virtue.  Paul  Benfield  made  (redconing 
himself)  no  fewer  than  eight  members  in 
the  last  pariiament.  What  copious  streams 
of  pure  olood  must  he  not  have  transfused 
into  the  yeins  of  die  present! 
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But  what  is  eren  iDore  striking  than  the 
real  services  of  this  new-import^  patriot, 
is  his  modesty.  As  soon  as  he  had  con- 
ferred this  benefit  oil  the  constitution,  he 
inthdrew  himself  from  our  applause.  He 
conceived  that  the  duties  of  a  member  of 
parliament  (which  with  the  elect  faithful, 
the  true  believers,  the  Islam  of  parliamen- 
tary reform,  are  of  little  or  no  merit,  per- 
hapa  Dot  much  better  than  specious  sms) 
might  be  as  well  attended  to  m  India  as  in 
£ngland,  and  the  means  of  reformation  to 
parliament  itself,  be  far  better  provided. 
Mr.  Benfield  was  therefore  no  sooner 
elected,  than  he  set  off  for  Madras,  and 
defrauded  the  longing  eyes  of  parliament. 
We  have  never  enjoyed  in  this  House  the 
luxury  of  beholding  that  minion  of  the 
human  race^  and  contemplating  that 
visage,  which  has  so  long  reflected  the 
hawiness  of  nations. 

It  was  therefore  not  possible  for  the  roi- 
iiister  to  consult  personally  with  this  great 
man.  What  then  was  he  to  do  ?  Through 
a  sagacity  that  never  failed  him  in  th^ 
pursuits,  he  found  out  in  Mr.  Benfield's 
representative,  his  exact  resemblance.  A 
specific  attraction  by  which  he  gravitates 
towards  all  such  characters,  soon  brought 
our  minister  into  a  dose  connexion  with 
Mr.  Benfield's  agent  and  attorney;  that 
is,  with  the  grand  contractor  (whom  I 
name  to  honour  ^  Mr.  Richard  Atkinson ; 
a  name  that  will  be  well  remembered  as 
long  as  the  records  of  this  House,  as  long 
as  the  records  of  the  British  treasury,  as 
lone  B8  the  monumental  debt  of  England 
shaU  endure. 

This  gentleman.  Sir,  acts  as  attorney 
for  Mr.  Paul  Benfield.  Every  one  who 
hears  me,  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
sacred  friendship,  andtne  steady  mutual 
attachment  that  subsists  bet^veen  him  and 
the  present  minister^  As  many  members 
as  chose  to  attend  in  the  first  session  of 
this  parliament,  can  best  tdl  their  own 
feelings  at  the  scenes  whidh  were  then 
acted.  How  mudi  that  hon.  gentleman 
was  consulted  in'  the  original  mime  and 
fabric  of  the  Bill,  commonlv  called  Mr. 
Pitt's  India  Bill,  is  matter  only  of  conjee- 
tve;  though  by  no  means  difficult  to 
dirioe*  But  the  public  was  an  indignant 
witness  of  the  ostentation  with  which  the 
jaeasore  was  made  his  own,  and  the  au- 
thority with  whidi  he  brought  up  clause 
after  daose,  to  stuff  and  &tten  the  rank- 
ness  of  that  corrupt  Act.  As  fast  as  the 
daases  were  broagnt  up  to  the  table  they 
¥ereapcqp4^^    fl^  hesitatioa;  no  dis- 
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cussion.  They  were  received  by  (he  new 
mmister,  not  with  approbation,  but  with 
implicit  submission.  The  reformation  may 
be  estimated  by  seeing  who  was  the  re- 
former. Paul  Benfield's  associate  and 
agent  was  held  up  to  the  wor^d  as  legis- 
lator of  Indostan.  But  it  was  neces- 
sary to  authenticate  the  coalition  between 
the  men  of  intrigue  in  India,  and  the  mU 
nister  of  intrigue  in  England,  by  a  studied 
display  of  the  power  of  this  their  connect- 
ing link.  Every  trust,  etery  honour,  every 
distinction,  was  to  be  heaped  upon  him. 
He  was  at  once  made  a  airector  of  the 
India  Company;  made  an  alderman  of 
London;  and  to  be  made,  if  ministry  could 

Erevail  (and  I  am  sorry  to  say  how  near, 
ow  very  near  they  were  prevailing),  re- 
E'esentative  of  the  capital  of  this  kingdom, 
ut  to  secure  his  services  against  all  risk, 
he  was  brought  in  for  a  ministerial  bo- 
rough. On  his  part,  he  was  not  wanting 
in  zeal  for  the  oommon  cause.  His  ad- 
vertisements shew  his  motives,  and  the 
merits  upon  which  he  stood.  For  your 
minister,  this  worn-out  veteran  submitted 
to  enter  into  the  dusty  field  of  the  London 
contest ;  and  you  all  remember,  that  in 
the  same  virtuous  cause  he  submitted  to 
keep  a  sort  of  public  office  or  counting- 
house,  where  the  whole  business  of  the 
last  general  electron  was  managed.  It  was 
openly  managed  by  the  direct  agent  and 
attorney  of  Benfield.  It  was  managed 
upon  Indiaprinciples,  and  for  an  Indian 
interest  This  was  the  ffolden  cup  of 
abominations;  this  the  chuice  of  the  for- 
nications of  rapine,  usury,  aud  oppression, 
which  was  held  out  by  the  gorgeous  east- 
ern harlot ;  which  so  manv  of  the  people, 
so  many  of  the  nobles  of  this  land  bad 
drained  to  the  very  dregs.  Do  you  think 
that  no  reckoning  was  to  follow  this  lewd 
debauch  ?  that  i^o  payment  was  to  be  de- 
manded for  this  riot  of  public  drunkenness 
and  national  prostitution  ?  Here !  you  have 
it  here  before  you.  The  principal  of  the 
grand  election  manager  must  be  indem- 
nified ;  accordingly  the  claims  of  Benfield 
and  his  crew,  must  be  put  above  all  in- 
quiry. 

For  several  years,  Benfield  appeared  as 
the  chief  proprietor,  as  well  as  the  chief 
i^;eBt,  director  and  comptroller,  of  this 
system  of  debt.  The  worthy  chairman  #f 
the  Company  has  stated  the  claims  of  this 
single  gentleman  on  the  nabob  of  Arcot, 
as  amonntiiu^  to.  500,00(V.*  Possibly  at 
the  time  of  tne  chairman's  statement  they 
might  have  been  as  high:  eOOflOOI.  had 
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been  mentioned  some  time  before ;  and 
according  to  the  practice  of  ahifting  the 
namefl  of  creditors  in  these  transactions, 
and  reducing  or  raising  the  4ebt  itself  at 
pleasure,  I  &ink  it  not  impossible,  that  at 
one  period,  the  name  of  Benfield  might 
have  stood  before  those  frightful  figures. 
But  my  best  information  goes  to  fix  his 
^are  no  higher  than  400,000/.  By  the 
scheme  of  the  present  ministry  for  adding 
to  the  principal  12  per  cent,  from  the  year 
1777  to  the  year  1781,  4iOO,00«.,  thit 
smallest  of  the  sums  ever  mentioned  for 
Mr.  Benfield,  will  form  a  cafAtal  of 
592,000^  at  6  per  cent.  Thus,  besides 
.the  arrears  of  three  years,  amounting  to 
106,500^  ^which,  as  fast  as  received,  may 
be  legally  lent  out  at  12  per  cent)  Ben- 
.field  has  received  by  the  ministerial  grant 
before  y^u,  an  annuity  of  $6^201.  a  year, 
.charged  on  the  public  revenues* 

Our  mirror  or  ministers  of  finance^  did 
no  think  this  enough  for  the  services  of 
stJK^b  a  friend  as  BenHeld.  He  found  that 
lord  Macartney,  in  order  to  frighten  the 
court  vof  directors  from  ,the  project  of 
oUigiog  the  nabob  to  give  aoucar  security 
'for  ms  debt,  assured  them,  that  if  they 
i^ouU  take  that  step,  Benfield  would  in- 
fallibly be  the  soucar?  and  would  thereby 
become  the  entire  master  of  the  Camatic. 
What  lord  Macartney  thought  sufficient 
to  deter  the  very  agents  and  partakers 
with  Benfield  in  his  iniauities,  was  the  in- 
ducement .to  the  two  right  hon.  gentlemen 
to  order  this  very  soucar  security  to  be 
ffiven,  and  to  recall  Benfield  to  the  city  of 
Madras,  firom  the  sort  of  decent  exile,  into 
.  which  he  had  been  relegated  by  lord  Ma- 
cartney. You  must  tWefore  consider 
Benfield,  as  soucar  security  for  480^000^. 
ft  year,  which  at  24  per  cent,  (supposing 
him  contented  with  that  profit)  wUl,  with 
the  interest  of  his  old  debt^  produce  an 
imnual  income  of  149,520^  a  year. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  new  and  pure 
aristocracy  created  by  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Pitt)  as  the  support  of  the 
crown  and  constitution,  against  the  old, 
corrupt,  refractory,  natural  interests  of 
ihb  kingdom ;  and  this  is  the  grand  coun- 
,  iterppise  agfdnst  all  odious  coalitions  of 
ihese  interests.  A  single  Benfield  out- 
weighs them  all;  a  criminal,  who  long 
since  x>uffht  to  have  fattened  the  region 
Idtes  with  his  offid,  is,  by  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  entlironed  In  the  government  of 
•  great  kingdom,  and  enfeoied  with  an 
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estate,  which  in  the  comparison  effiices  the 
splendour  of  all  the  nobility  of  Europe. 
To  bripg  a  little  ^nore  distinctly  into  view 
the  true  secret  of  this  di^rk  transaction, 
1  beg  you  particularly  to  advert  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  I  am  going  to  place 
before  you.  The  general  corps  of  cre- 
ditors, I  as  well  as  Mr.  Benfield  himself, 
not  looking  well  into  futurity,  nor  presag- 
ing the  minister  of  this  day,  thought  it 
not  expedient  for  their  common  interest, 
that  such  a  name  as  his  should  stand  at 
the  head  of  their  list.  It  was  therefore 
agreed  amongst  them,  that  Mr.  Benfield 
should  disappear  by  making  over  his  debt 
to  Messrs.  Taylor,  Majendie,  and  Call, 
and  should  in  return  be  secured  by  their 
bond*  The  debt  thus  exonerated  of  so 
great  a  weight  of  its  odiumj  and  otlierwise 
reduced  i^om  its  alarming  bulk,  tlie  agents 
thought  they  might  venture  t0  4>rint  a  li$t 
of  the  creditors.  This  was  done  for  the 
first  time  in  the  year  1783,  durii^  the 
duke  of  Portland's  administration.  In 
this  list  the  name  of  Benfield  was  not  to 
be  seen.  To  diisstrone  negative  testi- 
mony was  added  the  further  testimony  of 
the  nabob  of  Arcot.  That  prince  (or 
rather  Mr.  Benfield  for  him)  writes  to  the 
court  of  directors  a  letter  full  of  com- 
plaints and  accusations  against  lord  .Ma- 
cartnev,  conveyed  in  such  terms  as  were 
natural  for  one  of  Mr.  Beofield's  habits 
and  education  to  employ.  Amon^t  the 
rest  he  is  made  to  complain  of  his  lord* 
ship's  endeavouring  to  prevent  an  inter- 
course of  politeness  and  sentiment  between 
him  and  Mr.  Benfield ;  and  to  aggravate 
the  affront,  he  expressly  declares  Mr. 
Benfield's  visits  to  be  only  on  accom[it  of 
respect  and  of  gratitude,  as  no  pecuniary 
transaction  subsisted  between  them. 

Such,  for  a  considerable  space  of  time, 
was  the  outward  form  of  the  loan  of  1777t 
in  which  Mr.  Benfield  had  no  sort  of  con- 
cern. At  lenffth  intelligence  arrived  at 
Madras,  that  this  debt,  which  had  alwa}'S 
been  renoynced  by  the  court  of  dii;ectors, 
was  rather  like  to  become  the  subject  of 
something  more  like  a  criminal  inquiry, 
than  of  any  patrons^  or  sanction  firom 
parliament.  Every  ship  brought  accounts, 
one  stronger  than  the  other,  of  the  pre« 
valence  of  the  detern^ined  enemies  of  the 
Indian  system*  The  public  revenues  be- 
came an  obiect  desperate  to  the  hopes  of 
Mr.  Benfield;  be  therefore  rMolved  to 
foil  upon  his  assooiatet,  and,  in  violation 
of  that  faith  which  sublets  among  those 
who.have  abandoned  idl  otberi  commences 
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a  suit  in  tbe  mayor's  court  against  Taylor, 
MiQendie,  and  Cal^  for  the  bond  given  to 
him,  when  he  agreed  to  disappear  for  his 
own  benefit  as  well  as  that  of  the  common 
concern.  The  assignees  of  his  debt*  who 
little  expected  the  sprmging  of  this  mine, 
even  from  such  an  engineer  as  Mr.  Ben- 
field,  afler  recovering  their  first  alarm, 
thought  it  belt  to  take  ground  on  the  real 
state  of  the  transaction.  They  diynlged 
tbe  whole  mystery,  and  were  prepared  to 
olead  tliat  they  had  neyer  received  from 
Mr.  Benfield  any  other  consideration  for 
(be  bond,  than  a  transfer,  In  trust  for 
himself,  of  bis  demand  on  the  nabob  of 
Arcot.  An  universal  indignation  sfrose 
against  the  perfidy  of  Mr.  Benfield's  pro- 
ceeding; the  event  of  the  suit  wiis  looked 
upon  as  so  certain,  that  Benfield  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  as  precipitately  as  he  had 
advanced  boldly;  He  ^ave  up  his  bond, 
and  was  re-instated  in  his  original  demand, 
to  watt  the  fortune  of  other  claimants* 
At  that  time,  and  at  Madras,  this  hope 
was  doll  mde^;  but  at  hom^  another 
icene  was  preparing. 

It  was  long  before  any  public  account 
of  this  discoverr  at  Madras  had  arrived  iti 
England,  that  the  present  minister  and  his 
board  of  control,  thought  fit  to  determine 
on  the  debt  of  1777.  The  recorded  pro- 
ceedings at  this  time  knew  nothing  of  any 
debt  to  Benfield.  There  was  his  own  tes- 
timony ;  there  was  the  testimony  of  the 
list ;  there  was  the  testimony  of  the  nabob 
of  Arcot  against  it.  Yet  suck  was  the 
ministers'  filling  of  the  true  secret  of  this 
transadlion,  that  they  thought  propet*,  in 
tbe  teeth  of  all  these  testimonies,  to  eive 
bim  licence  to  return  to  Madras  Here 
the  ministers  were  under  some  embarrass- 
ment* Confounded  between  their  resolu- 
tion of  rewarding  the  good  services  of 
Benfield's  friends  and  associates  in  Eng- 
land, and  the<8hame  of  sending  that  noto« 
rioos  incendiary  to  the  court  of  the  nabob 
3f  Arcot,  to  irenew  his  intrigues  agsiost 
the  British  government,  at  the  time  they 
ittthorize  his  return,  they  forbid  him 
inder  the  severest  penalties,  firom  any. 
conversation  with  the  nabob  or  his  mi- 
nisters ;  that  is,  they  forbid  his  communi- 
cation with  tbe  very  person  on  account  of 
bis  dealinffs  with  whom  they  permit  his 
return  to  mat  city.  To  overtop  this  con- 
tradiction, there  is  not  a  word  restraim'ng 
bim  from  the  freest  intercourse  with  the 
iabob*s  second  son,  the  real  author  of  all 
:hat  is  done  in  the  nabob's  name ;  who,  in 
roDjonctlon  with  this  very  Benfield,  has 


acquired  an  absolute  dominion  over  that 
unhappy  man,  is  able  to  persuade  him  to 
put  his  signature  to  whatever  paper  they 
please,  and  often  without  any  commonica* 
tion  of  the  contents.  This  management 
was  detailed  to  them  at  full  lengUi  by 
lord  Macartney,  and  they  cannot  pretend 
ignorance  of  it. 

I  believe,  after  this  exposure  of  fkcts, 
no  man  can  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  coU 
losion  of  ministers  with  tbe  corrupt  inte« 
rest  of  the  delinquents  in  India.  When* 
ever  those  in  authority  provide  for  the 
interest  of  any  person,  on  the  real  but 
concealed  state  of  his  affiurs,  withoot  re«* 
gard  to  his  avowed^  public,  and  ostensible 
pretences,  it  must  be  presumed  that  they 
are  in  cotifederacy  with  him,  because  they 
act  for  him  on  the  same  fraudulent  prm- 
ciples  on  #hich  he  acts  for  himsdf:  It  is 
plaho,  that  the  ministers  were  fbliy  ap« 
prised  of  Benfield's  real  situation,  #hich 
ne  had  used  means  to  conceal,  whilst  con- 
cealment answer^  his  purposes.  They 
were,  or  the  person  on  whom  they  relied 
was,  of  the  cabinet  eonncil  of  Benfield,  in 
the  very  depth  of  all  hk  mysteries.  An 
honest  magistrate  Cdmpels  men  to  abide 
by  one  story.  An  equitable  Judge  would 
not  hear  of  the  claim  of  a  man  who  had 
himself  thought  proper  to  renounce  it* 
With  Such  a  judcfe  his  shuffling  and  pre* 
T&rication  would  have  damned  his  claims  i 
such  a  judge  never  would  have  k^iown, 
but  in  order  to  animadvert  upon  proceed**^ 
ings  of  that  character. 

I  havfe  thus  laid  before  you,  Mr.  Speaker^ 
I  think  with  sufficient  clearness,  the  con* 
nexion  of  the  ministers  with  Mr.  Atkinson 
at  the  general  election ;  1  have  laid  open 
to  yon  the  connexion  of  Atkinson  with 
B^field;  I  have  ihewn  Benfield's  em- 
•ployment  of  his  wealth,  in  creating  a 
parliamentary  interest,  to  procure  a  mi*  * 
nisterial  protection;  I  have  set  before 
your  eyes  his  large  concern  in  the  debt, 
his  practices  to  hide  that  concern  from 
the  public  eye,  and  the  liberal  protection 
which  he  has  received  from  the  minister^ 
If  this  chain  of  circumstances  does  not. 
lead  you  necessarily  to  conclude  that  the' 
minister  has  paid  to  the  avarice  of  Ben- 
field the  services  done  by  Benfield's  con- 
nexions to  his  ambition,  I  do  not  know 
any  thing  short  of  the  confession  of  the 
party  that  can  persuade  you  of  his  guilt.. 
Clandestine  and  cdllusive  practice  can 
only  be  traced  by  iorabination  and  com- 
parison of  ch'cumstances.  To  reject  such 
combination  and  comparison  is  to  reject 
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tiie  only  means  of  detecting  fraud ;  it  is 
indeed  to  gi^  it  a  patent  and  free  licence 
to  cheat  with  impunity. 

I  confine  myself  to  the  connexion  of 
ministers,  mediately  or  immediately,  with 
only  two  persons  concerned  in  this  debt. 
How  many  others,  who  support  their 
power  and  greatness  within  and  without 
doors,  are  concerned  originally,  or  by 
transfers  of  these  debts,  must  be  left  to 
general  opinion.  I  refer  U^  the  reports  of 
the  select  committee  for  die  proceedings 
'  of  some^of  the  agents  in  these  affieurs,  and 
their  attempts,  at  least,  to  furnish  minis- 
ters with  tne  means  of  buying  general 
courts,  and  even  whole  parliaments,  jn  the 
gross. 

I  know  that  the  ministers  will  thbk  it 
little  less  than  aojuittal,  that  th^y  are  not 
charged  with  having  taken  to  themselves 
some  part  of  the  money  of  which  they 
have  inade  so  liberal  a  donation  to  their 
partis^s,  though  the  charge  may  be  in- 
disputably fixed  upon  the  C4>rruption  of 
their  politics.  For  my  part,  I  follow  their 
crimes  to  that  point  to  which  legal  pre- 
sumptions and  natural  indications  lead 
me,  without  considering  what  species  of 
evil  motive  tends  most  to  aggravate  or  to 
extenuate  the  guilt  of  their  conduct. 
But  if  I  am  to  speak  my  private  senti- 
ments, I  think  that  in  a  thousand  cases 
for  one  it  would  be  far  less  mischievous 
to  the  public,  and  full  as  little  dishonour- 
able to  themselves  to  be  polluted  with 
direct  bribery,  than  thus  to  become  a 
standing  auxdiary  to  the  oppression,  usury, 
and  peculation  of  multitudes,  in  order  to 
cbtain  a  corrupt  support  to  their  power. 
It  is  by  bribing,  not  so  often  by  being 
bribed,  that  wicked  politicians  bring  ruin 
on  mankind^  Avarice  is  a  rival  to  the 
pursuits  of  many.  It  finds  a  multitude  of 
checks,  and  many  opposers,  in  every  walk 
of  life.  But  the  objects  of  ambition  are 
for  the  few ;  and  everv  person  who  aims 
at  indirect  profit,  and  therefore  wants 
other  protection  than  innocence  and  law, 
instead  of  its  rival  becomes  its  instrument. 
There  is  a  natural  allegiance  and  fealtv 
due  to  this  domineering  paramount  evil, 
from  all  the  vassal  vices,  which  acknow- 
ledge its  superiority,  and  readily  militate 
under  its  banners;  and  it  is  under  that 
discipline  alone  that  avarice  is  able  to 
spread  to  any  considerable  extent,  or  to 
render  itself  a  general  public  mischief. 
It  is  therefore  no  apology  for  ministers, 
that  they  have  not  oeen  bought  by  the 
£a9t  India  delinquents,  but  that  they  hate 
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only  formed  an  alliance  with  them  for 
screening  each  other  from  justice,  ac- 
cording to  the  exigence  of  their  several 
necessities.  That  &ey  have  done  so  is 
evident ;  and  the  junction  of  the  power  of 
office  in  England,  with  the  abuse  of  au- 
thority in  the  East,  has  not  only  prevented 
even  the  appearance  of  redress  to  the 
grievances  of  India,  but  I  wish  it  may  not 
be  found  to  have  dulled,  if  not  extin- 
guished, the  honour,  the  candour,  the 
generosity,  the  good  nature,  whi(ih  uaed 
formerly  to  characterise  the  people  of 
Englcmd.  I  confess,  I  wish  tnat  some 
more  feeling  than  I  have  yet  observed  for 
the  sufferings  of  oUr  fellow-creatures  and 
fellow-subjects  in  that  oppressed  part  of 
the  world,  had  manifested  itself  in  any  one 
quarter  of  the  kingdom,  or  in  any  one 
large  description  of  men. 

Hiat  these  oppressions  exist,  is  a  fact 
no  more  denied,  than  it  is  resented  as  it 
oueht  to  be.  Much  evil  has  been  done  in 
India  under  the  British  audiority.  What 
has  been  done  to  redress  it  {  We  are  no 
longer  surprised  at  any  thing.  We  are 
above  the  unlearned  and  vulgar  passion  of 
admiration.  But  it  will  astonish  posterity, 
when  they  read  our  opinions  in  our  actions, 
that  after  years  of  inquiry  we  have  found 
out  that  the  sole  grievance  of  India  con- 
sisted in  this,  that  the  servants  of  the 
Company  there  had  not  profited  enough 
of  their  opportunities,  nor  drained  it  suffi- 
ciently or  its  treasures ;  when  they  ahall 
hear  that  the  very  first  and  only  important 
act  of  a  commission  specially  named  by 
act  of  parliament,  is  to  charge  upon  an 
undone  country,  in  favour  of  a  handful  of 
men  in  the  humblest  ranks  of  the  public 
service,  the  enormous  sum  of  perhaps  four 
millions  of  sterling  money. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  most  wise  and  up- 
right government  to  correct  the  abuses 
of  remote  delegated  power,  productive  of 
unmeasured  wealth,  and  protected  by  the 
boldness  and  strength  of  the  same  ill-got 
riches.  These  abuses,  full  of  their  own 
wild  native  vigour,  will  grow  and  flourish 
under  mere  neglect^  But  where  the  su- 
preme authority,  not  content  with  winking 
at  the  rapacity  of  its  inferior  instruments, 
is  so  shameless  and  corrupt  as  openly  to 
ffive  bounties  and  prenuums  for  disobe- 
dience to  its  laws ;  when  it  will  not  trust 
to  the  activity  of  avarice  in  the  pursuit  of 
its  own  gains;  when  it  secures  public 
robbery  by  all  the  careful  jealousy  and 
attention  with  which  it  ought  to  protect 
property  from  such  violence ;  the  common* 
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wealth  then  is  become  totally  perverted 
from  its  purposes ;  neither  God  nor  man 
will  long  endure  it ;  nor  will  it  long  endure 
kself.  In  that  case,  there  is  an  unnatural 
infection,  a  pestilential  taint  fermenting 
in  the  constitution  of  society»  which  fever 
and  convulsions  of  some  kind  or  other 
must  throw  off;  or  in  which  the  vital 
powers,  worsted  in  an  unequal  struggle, 
are  poshed  back  upon  themselves,  and  by 
a  reversal  of  their  whole  functions,  fester 
to  gangrene,  to  death;  and  instead  of 
what  was  but  just  now  the  delight  and 
boast  of  the  creation*  there  will  be  cast 
out  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  a  bloated, 
putrid,  noisome  carcase,  full  of  stench  and 
poison,  an  offence,  a  horror,  a  lesson  to 
the  world. 

In  my  opinion,  we  ought  not  to  wait 
for  the  fruitless  instruction  of  calamity  to 
inquire  into  the  abuses  which  bring  upon 
us  rum  in  the  worst  of  its  forms,  in  the 
loss  of  our  fame  and  virtue.  But  the 
right  hon.  gent  (Mr.  Dundas)  says,  in 
answer  to  fdl  the  powerful  arguments  of 
my  hon.  friend— <<  that  this  inquiry  is  /of 
a  delicate  nature,  and  that  the  state  will 
tufier  detriment  by  the  exposure  of  this 
transaction."  But  it  is  exposed;  it  is 
perfectly  knoi^  in  every  member,  in 
every  particle,  and  in  every  way,  except 
that  which  may  lead  to  a  remedy.  He 
knows  that  the  papers^of  correspondence 
are  printed,  and  that  they  are  in  every 
hand.  He  and  delicacy  are  a  rare  and  a 
singular  coalition.  He  thinks  that  to 
divulge  our  Indian  politics,  ma^  be  highly 
dangerous.  He!  tbe  mover!  the  chair- 
man !  the  reporter  of  the  committee  of 
aecrecT !  he  that  brought  forth  in  the  ut- 
most detail,  in  several  vast  printed  folios, 
tbe  most  recondite  parts  of  the  politics, 
the  military,  the  revenues  of  the  British 
empire  in  India !  With  six  great  chopping 
bastards*,  each  as  lusty  as  an  infant  Her- 
cules, this  delicate  creature  blushes  at  the 
fight  of  his  new  bridegroom,  assumes  a 
virgin  delicacy ;  or,  to  use  a  more  fit,  as 
well  as  a  more ,  poetic  comparison,  the 
person  so  squeami^,  so  timid,  so  trem- 
Dling  lest  the  winds  of  Heaven  should  visit 
too  roughly,  is  expanded  to  broad  sun- 
shine, exposed  like  the  sow  of  imperial 
angary,  lying  in  the  mud  with  all  the  pro- 
digies of  her  fej^ity  about  her,  as  evidence 
Sfher  delicate''  amours— 

Triginta  capitum  foetus  enixa  jacebat,    . 

Aim,  solo  recubans,  albi  circum  ubera  nati. 
—        ■■  *     j_ 

•  Six  Reports  of  the  committee  of  secrecy. 
[VOL.  XXV.] 
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Whilst  discovery  of  the  misgovernment 
of  others  led  to  his  own  power,,  it  was  wise 
to  inauire ;  it  was  safe  to  publish :  there 
was  then  no  delicacy ;  there  was  then  no 
danger.  But  when  his  object  is  obtained, 
and  in  his  imitation  he  has  outdone  the 
crimes  that  he  had  reprobated  in  volumes 
of  reports,  and  in  sheets  of  bills  of  pains 
and  penalties ;  then  concealment  becomes 
prudence ;  and  it  concerns  the  safety  of 
the  state,  that  we  should  not  know,  in  A 
mode  of  parliamentary  cognizance,  what 
all  the  world  knows  but  too  well,  that  is, 
in  what  manner  he  chooses  to  dispose  of 
the  public  revenues  to  the  creatures  of  big 
politics. 

The  debate  has  been  long,  and  as  much 
so  on  my  part,  at  least,  as  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  spoken  before  me.  But 
long  as  it  is,  the  more  material  half  of  the 
subject  has  hardly  been  touched  on ;  that 
is,  the  corrupt  and  destructive  system  to 
which  this  debt  has  been  rendered  sub- 
servient, and  which  seems^  to  be  pursued 
with  at  least  as  much  vigour  and  regularity 
as  ever.  If  I  consider^  your  ease  or  my 
own,  rather  than  the  weight  and  import- 
ance of  this  question,  I  ought  to  make 
some  apology  to  you,  perhaps  some  apo- 
logy to  myself,  for  having  detained  your 
attentfon  so  long.  I  know  on  what  ground 
I  tread.  This  subject,  at  one  time  taken, 
up  with  so  much  fervour  and  zeal,  is  no 
longer  a  favourite  in  this  House.  The 
House  itself  has  undergone  a  great  and 
signal  revolution.  To  some  the  subject  is 
strange  and  uncouth ;  to  several  harsh 
and  distasteful;  to  the  relics  of  the 
last  parliament  it  is  a  matter  of  fear  and 
apprehension.  It  is  natural  for  those  wh6' 
have  seen  their  friends  sink  in  the  tornado 
which  raged  during  the  late  shifl  of  the 
monsoon,  and  have  hardly  escaped  on  the 
planks  of  the  general  wreck,  it  is  but  too 
•  natural  for  them,  as  soon  as  they  make 
the  rocks  and  quicksands  of  their  former 
disasters,  to  put  about  their  new-built 
barks,  and  as  much  as  possible  to  keep' 
aloof  from  this  perilous  lee  shore. 

But  let  us  do  what  we  please  to  put  In- 
dia from  our  thoughts,  we  can  do  nothing 
to  separate  it  from  our  public  intejrest  and 
our  national  reputation.  Our  attempts  to 
banish  this  importunate  duty,  will  only 
make  it  return  upon  us  again  and  again, 
and  every  time  in  a  shape  more  unpleasant 
than  the  former*  A  government  has  been 
fabricated  for  that  gr^at  province;  the 
right  hon.  gentieman  says,  that  tiierefore 
you  ought  not  to  exspiine  into  its  conduct. 

[S] 
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Heavens !  what  bd  argument  is  thb !  We 
are  not  to  espmine  into  the  conduct  of  the 
direction,  because  it  is  an  old  government : 
we  are  not  to  examine  into  this  board  of 
control,  because  it  is  a  nevr  one.  Then 
we  are  only  to  examine  into  the  conduct 
of  those  who  have  no  conduct  to  account 
for.  Unfortunately  the  basis  of  this  new 
government  has  been  laid  on  old  con- 
demned delinquents,  and  its  superstructure 
is  raised  out  of  prosecutors  turned  into 
protectors.  The  event  has  been  such  as 
might  be  expected.  But  if  it  had  been 
otherwise  constituted;  had  it  been  con- 
stituted even  as  I  wished,  and  as  the  mover 
of  this  question  had  planned,  the  better 
part  of  the  proposed  establishment  was  in 
the  publicity  ofits  proceedings ;  in  its  per- 
petual responsibility  to  parliament.  With- 
out this  check,  what  is  our  government  at 
home,  even  awed,  as  every  European  go- 
vernment is,  by  an  audience  formed  of  the 
other  states  ofEurope,  by  the  applause  or 
condemnatio;i  of  the  discerning  and  cri- 
tical Company  before  which  it  acts  ^  But 
if  the  scene  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
which  tempts,  invites,  ^almost  compels  to 
tyranny  and  rapine,  be  not  inspected  with 
the  eye  of  a  severe  and  ilnremitting  vigi- 
lance, shame  and  destruction  must  ensue. 
For  one,  the  worst  event  of  this  day, 
though  it  may  deject,  shall  not  break  or 
aubdue  me.  The  call  upon  us  is  autho- 
ritative. Let  who  will  shrink  back,  I  sliall 
be  found  at  my  post.  Baffled,  discounte- 
nanced, subdued,  discredited,  as  the  cause 
of  justice  and  hi^manity  is,  it  will  be  only 
the  dearer  to  me.  Whoever  therefore  shall 
at  any  time  brins  before  you  any  thing 
towards  the  relief  of  our  distressed  fellow- 
citizens  in  India,  and  towards  a  subversion 
of  the  present  most  corrupt  and  oppressive 
irystem  for  its  government,  in  me  shall 
£nd,  a  weak,  I  am  afraid,  but  a  steady, 
earnest,  and  faithful  assistant. 

When   Mr.  Burke  sat  down,  several 
members  rose  to  speak,  but  it  being  one 
o'clock,  and  the  question  being  loudly 
called  for^  the  House  divided : 
Tellers. 
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v»  A  Q    S  ^^'^  Maitland     -    - 
^^^*    I  Sir  James  Erskine     - 

Noes    5  Mr.  Eliot  .     -    -    . 

^^^^    t  Mr.  Robert  Smith     - 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative* 


Debate  in  the  Lojrds  on  tfie  Earl  ofCar-^ 
tides  Motion  reiotive  to  the  Debts  of  the 
J^abob  of  Arcot.2    Feb.  18.    ^f he  Evl  of 


Carlisle  desired  that  the  37th  and  S8th 
sections  of  the  Act  of  the  last  session,  for 
the  better  regulation  and  management  of 
the  afiairs  of  the  East  India  Company, 
&c.  might  be  read.  The  same  being  ac« 
cordingly  read  by  the  clerk,  his  lordship 
said,  he  had  a  motion  to  make  for  papers^ 
which  would  give  material  information  to 
their  lordships.  The  debts  of  the  nabob 
of  Arcot,  he  said,  were  divided  into  classes ; 
the  Old  Loan,  which  was  of  pretty  ancient 
standing ;  the  Cavalry  Loan,  of  more  re-> 
cent  date ;  and  the  debt  to  the  Company, 
which  he  should  term  the  Public  D^t ; 
and  when  he  did  so,  he  meant  to  call  theur 
lordships  attention  to  a  Bill  that  had 
passed  the  last  session,  which  was  termed 
the  Kelief  Bill.  Their  lordships  would 
recollect,  that  at  the  time  that  BUI  passed, 
the  Company  were  stated  to  be  in  indigent 
circumstances,  and  parliament  had  been 
called  on  to  remit  the  payment  pf  largo 
sums  then  due  to  the  public  for  d^tieSf 
and  which  sums  still  remained  unpaid* 
The  public,  therefore,  haviqg  been  addi« 
tionally  burthened  for  the  support  of  the 
Company,  and  being  at  present  its  creditof 
to  a  considerable  amount,  it  was  fair  to 
contend  that  the  debts  due  to.  the  Com«^ 
P^ny  were  in  foot  due  to  the  public.  Ber 
sides  the  debts  of  the  nabob  which  he  ba4 
mentioned,  and  of  which  there  was  no 
suspicion,  the  nabob  stood  indebted  a  very 
considerable  sum  to  the  native  princes  an4 
landholders  in  the  Camatic,  to  whom  that 
House  would  doubtless  consider  themselves^ 
as  much  the  guardians  and  protectors,  as 
they  were  the  guardians  and  pi-ptectors  of 
the  subjects  at  home.  There  was  also  one 
other  debt,  and  that  was,  a  debt  to  British 
subjects  for  sums  lent  and  advanced  in 
India.  By  the  37th  and  B8th  sections  of 
the  Act,  which  had  been  just  read,  it  ap« 
peered  that  the  .court  of  directors  had 
been  ordered  to  institute  a  complete  in^ 
vestigation  of  these  demands,  ana  to  give 
directions  to  their,  servants  in  Indi^  to 
establish  a  fund  for  the  discharge  of  the 
nabob's  debts;  the  language  of  the  Act 
Vas  io  plain,  that  it  could  not  be  misim* 
dprstood ;  rumour,  however,  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly busy,  and  had  given  rise  to  some 
suspicions  which  he  conceived  it  to  be  the 
indispensable  duty  of  their  lordships  to  in- 
ouire  into,  that  the  public  might  oe  satis- 
ned.  It  was  with  thi#  view  that  he  should 
move  for  some  puiers  that  would  give 
their  lordships  a  full  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining whether  those  rumours  were  well- 
found^  or  not*  Orderf  had  been  recently 
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sent  out  to  India  by  the  court  of  directors, 
directly  contrary  to  the  express  directions 
of  the  act  of  parliament,  in  these  three 
important  particulars:  the  treaty  of  1762, 
between  the  nabob  ofArcot  and  the  rajah 
of  Tahjore,  which  the  Act  had  directed  to 
be  adhered  to  in  the  settlement  of  their 
T^hts,  was  ordered  to  be  violated,  and  its 
principles,  terms,  and  speculations  to  be 
departed  from;  the  territories  of  Amee 
and  Atticatti-cootee  were  ordered  to  be 
wrested  from  the  rajah,  and  the  debt  due 
to  individual  British  subjects,  which  was 
the  most  liable  to  suspicion  of  all  the 
nabob's  debts,  was  ordered  to  be  dis- 
charged, previous  to  any  investigation 
being  instituted  into  the  origin  and  justice 
of  the  demand,  and  previous  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  debt  to  the  public.  It  was 
not  with  any  view  to  crimmation,  but  to 
know  whether  such  rumour  was  well 
founded,  that  he  beeged  leave  to  move, 
**  That  the  proper  officer  be  directed  to 
lay  before  the  House,  copies  or  extracts 
t>f  all  letters  and  orders  of  the  court  of 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  in 
pursuance  of  the  injunction  contained  in 
the  S7th  and  S8th.ciauses  of  an  Act,  en- 
iitjed,  *  An  Act  for  the  better  regulation 
«  and  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
^  East  India  Company,  and  of  the  British 

<  possessions  in  India ;  and  for  establish- 

<  mg  a  court  of  judicature  for  the  more 

*  speedy  and  effectual  trial  of  persons  ac- 
^  cused  of  offences  committed  m  the  East 

•  Indies.*^ 

Lord  Sydney  said,  he  was  sony  he  could 
not  give  ms  consent  to  a  motion,  the  com- 
plying with  which  did  not  appear  to  him 
likely  to  answer  any  useful  purpose.  Par- 
liament had  for  several  sessions  been  em- 
^oyed  in  debating  upon  the  affairs  of 
India,  and  it  had  appeared  tliat  those 
affiiirs  had  not  been  more  prosperous  on 
that  account.  He  could  not  dierefore 
tODceive,  that  going  into  their  considera- 
tion again,  just  after  they  had  adjusted  a 
plan  OT  proceeding  for  the  better  manage- 
ment or  the  Company's  affiiirs,  would  be 
either  wise  or  necessary;  and  therefore 
the  noble  earl  must  excuse  him  if  he  did 
not  give  his  consent  to  the  motion. 

Viscount  Stormont  said,  the  noble  earl 
who  made  the  mottbn  had  stated  that 
mmours  were  abroad  of  a  very  extraordi- 
nary nature ;  those  rumours  had  created  a 
deu  of  alarm,  and  ought  to  be  inquired 
into :  that  was  the  aim  proposed  by  the 
jpment  motion. 

Lord  Rar»don  said,  that  refiismg  to  in- 


quire into  reports  that  created  much  sus- 
picion, was  more  likely  to  increase  than 
remove  the  suspicion.  On  the  present 
occasion  ministers  had  a  delicate  task  to 
perform.  It  was  their  duty  to  prevent 
state  secrets  from  being  divulged.  The 
papers  called  for  might  convey  informa- 
tion  to  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  and 
by  shewing  those  whose  interest  it  was  to 
counteract  the  policy  of  this  country  itk 
India,  what  we  were  about,,  and  what  mea- 
sures we  were  takii^g  in  the  Carnatic, 
teach  them  how  they  might  be  the  best 
defeated. 

Lord  Loughborough  spoke  for  the  mo- 
tion, and  lord  Tburlow  against  it.  After 
which  it  was  negatived  without  a  division* 

March  1.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  said,  he 
had  on  a  former  occasion  submitted  to  their 
lordships  a  motion  for  papers  respecting  the 
debts  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  The  motion 
had  been  rejected.  But  as  «  copy  of  those 
papers  had  been  printed  by  Mr.  Debrett, 
It  was  probable  they  were  in  th^  possession 
of  many  of  their  lordships;  and  therefore, 
the  purpose  of  making  parliament  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  of  affiiirs,  in 
consequence  of  the  conduct  of  the  new 
commissioners,  was  answered.  But  a6  the 
principal  point  of  respecting  the  debts  due 
to  the  real  creditors  of  the  nabob  ofArcot  ^ 
was  yet  to  be  attained,  he  meant  to  submit 
to  their  lordships  a  motion  which  he  con- 
ceived might  bring  that  matter  to  an  issue. 
The  nobb  earl  then  entered  into  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  cavalry- debt,  the  loan  of 
1777,  and  the  sum  due  to  the  Company ; 
which  he  went  through  with  great  accu- 
racy, following  the  sentiments  of  Mi^  Fox, 
as  delivered  on  Monday  in  the  House ^of 
Commons,  and  making  similar  conclusions 
from  similar  premises.  There  was  one 
subject  which  he  thought  somewhat  new : 
it  was  what  the  servants  in  India,  and  the 
board  of  control,  called  a  floating  debt. 
On  this  he  should  say  a  few  words.  He 
compared  the  situation  to  that  of  execu- 
tors, who  had  an  estate  in  trust  for  a  minor, 
on  which  estate  there  were  several  claims, 
which  he  divided  into  two  classes,  just  and 
unjust.  Those  that  were  really  due,  the 
executors  no  doubt  would  put  into  the 
most  speedy  and  effectual  mode  of  pay- 
ment: those  that  were  fictitious,  or  sup* 
posed  to  be  so,  they  would  naturally  in« 

Suire  iuto  before  they  discharged  them* 
lut,  says  the  fictitious  claimant,  if  you  do 
not  instantly  secure  to  me  my  demand,  I 
will  harass  and  complex  you  by  continual 
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law-suite ;  and  therefore  it  is  your  interest, 
and  the  interest  of  the  person  whose  estate 
you  have  in  trust,  to  comply  with  my  re- 
quest. Would  any  honest  inan,<  in  such 
case,  agree  to  the  demand  of  the  unjust 
creditor  ?  Surely  not.  And  yet,,  strapge 
to  tell,  a  debt  of  this  kind,  the  loan  of  1777, 
is  desired  to  be  kept  afloat,  although  the 
.commissioners  have  a  doubt  o^ its  justice; 
and  the  servante  of  the  Company  deter- 
mine to  pay  it  in  preference  to  those  just 
and  fair  claims  to  which  the  real  and  ac- 
Icnowledged  creditors  are  entitled.  Such 
is  the  equity  which  parliament  is  to  expect 
from  the  new  regulations.  As  to  the  idea 
of  the  mode  proposed,  beine  very  likely 
to  circulate  cash  in  India,  that  was  idle; 
unless  we  were  to  conceive  that  Asia  was 
like  the  human  bod^  which,  by  taking 
away  a  certain  quantity  of  blood,  gives  to 
the  remainder  a  more  free  circulation. 
For  certain  it  was,  that  the  money  flowed 
from  that  country  into  this,  whenever  it 
got  into  the  han(k  of  private  individu^. 
The  noble  earl  then  moved,  <*  That  the 
large  sums  of  money  claimed  to  be  due  to 
the  British  subjecte  by  the  nabob  of  Arcot, 
ought  not  to  be  put  into  a  course  of  pay- 
naent,  without  a  previous  investigation 
into  the  origin  and  justice  of  the  respec- 
tive Remands,  where  by  the  several  claimants 
of  the  debts  contracted  against  the  orders 
of  the  East  India  Company  may  be  obliged 
to  set  forth  and  prove  the  grounds  and 
considerations  of  their  respective  debts ; 
and  that  such  debte  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
charged, while  the  large  sums  due  from 
the  nabob  of  Arcot  are  unpaid  to  the 
East  India  Company,  which  is  now  in- 
debted to  the  public  in  a  sum  of  at  least 
900,000/.  for  customs  postponed.'' 

The  Lord  Chancellor  moved,  tliat  the 
notion  made  by  the  noble  earl  on  the  18th 
of  February,  and  which  was  negatived, 
should  be  read.     It  was  read  accordingly. 

Lord  WaUin^ham  rose,  he  said,  to  give 
the  motion  a  direct  negative.  The  subject 
had  assumed  a  new  shape  sinc^  their  lord- 
ships had  formerly  discussed  it;  but  the 
noble  lord's  motion,  in  his  opinion,  was 
not  calculated  to  succeed  in  any  form. 
About  the  act  of  parliament,  to  which  re- 
ference had  been  made,  and  on  which 
much  stress  had  been  laid,  he,  for  one, 
was  under  no  sort  of  difficulty.  His  lord- 
fihip  explained  what  was  called  the  cavalry 
debt,  by  stating  the  fact  which  occasioned 
it,  and  the  circumstances  to  which  the 
nabob  had  been  reduced.  He  saw  no 
doubt  whatever  connected  with  this  trans- 
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action:  it  had  all  the  characteristics  of 
fairness  and  upright  conduct ;  and,  what- 
ever might  have  been  insinuated,  he  w^s 
ready  to  pronounce  it,  in  every  respect, 
free  from  blame :  but  it  was  the  debt  of 
the  year  1777  on  which  so  many  bold  im- 
putations had  been  laid.  ,He,  for  t>ney 
was  ready  to  admit,  that  so  early  as  the 
year  1769,  the  Company  had  prohibited 
their  servants  abroad  from  negociating 
any  loans  with  any  of  the  native  princes 
whatever.  This  he  owned  was  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  legality,  perhaps  protection,  of 
these  debts ;  and  there  was  no  doubt  but 
these  debts  had  received  no  credit  froon 
that  circumstance.  But  apart  from  this, 
he  was  at  some  loss  to  know  what  degree 
of  turpitude  they  really  possessed.  He 
would  not  pretend  to  answer  for  what  the 
court  of  directors  had  done.  « They  con- 
ceived that  they  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
judging  for  themselves.  But  he  was  per- 
fectly aware  what  the  board  of  control  had 
thought  it  their  duty  to  do.  They  ow/ied 
something  like  suspicion  hung  on  the  va- 
lidity of  tne  debts  in  question.  They  com- 
plained that  matters  were  not  n^ore  per- 
spicuous. They  blamed  whoever  had  any 
snare  in  clouding  that,  about  which  intelh- 
gence  was  now  become  of  so  much  im- 
portance. But  what  more  could  they  do? 
By  giving  a  flat  negation  to  the  claims  of 
these  creditors,  who  can  say  what  might 
not  have  been  the  conse(]uence  ?  A  source 
of  altercation  and  hostility  would  still  have 
been  kept  open.  The  Camatic  mi^ht 
again  have  been  embroiled.  The  circula- 
tion of  specie  would  have  been  almost  an- 
nihilated; and  what  in  his  mind  was  the 
worst  calamity  of  all,  the  feelings  of  the 
nabob  would  have  been  wounded.  He 
knew  these  debts  to  be  due  to  many 
a  worthy  individual,  and  for  services  of 
material  importance.  He  was  sensible, 
therefore,  how  much  the  reputation  of  his 
justice,  his  veracity,  his  honour,  might 
suffer  by  giving  countenance  to  the  least 
demur.  And  be  thought  it  not  in  any 
degree  unbecoming  their  lordships  atten- 
tion. But,  however  much  against  our 
feelings,  because  not  in  unison  with  our 
habits,  such  a  conduct  in  the  servants  of 
the  Company,  that  conduct  was  perfectly 
consonant  to  the  manners  of  the  country. 
Jt  was  perhaps  impossiblei  all  circum- 
stances consiaered,  for  people  who  went 
out  of  this  kingdom  to  a  territory  so  re- 
mote, and  associating  with  a  description 
of  men  in  every  respect  of  manners  and 
habits  dissimilar  to  ours,  to  adopt  the  same 
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maxims,  and  preserve  the  same  uniformity 
of  action  in  everv  case  that  we  did.  He 
trosted  their  )ordshi{>8  would  make  all  pos- 
sible allowances  for  individuals  under  this 
predicament.  The  noble  mover  had  not, 
for  very  obvious  reasons,  adverte.d  to  this 
pvt  of  the  argument  in  any  thins  he  had 
said.  But  he  had  condemned  me  debts 
in  the  gross,  without  even  admitting  that 
some  might  be  unexceptionable.  These, 
and  such  as  these,  were  the  principles  on 
which  the  present  board  of  control  had 
acted,  in  the  order  they  had  made,  and 
the  protection  they  had  given.  They 
deemed  it  highly  inexpedient  to  kee]^  those 
debts  longer  afloat,  as  that  was  a  circum- 
stance which  equally  affected  the  Company, 
the  nabob,  and  the  British  government. 
They  were  anxious  to  preserve  a  peace  so 
himourably  established.  They  wished  the 
country  to  have  some  respite  from  the 
cruel  ravages  of  war.  Andf  the  new  com- 
missioners consulted  their  own  feelings, 
by  sacrifidng  in  tliis  manner  to  humanity, 
what  others  might  probably  imagine  due 
in  the  first  instance  to  justice.  On  these 
motives,  they  had  acted  in  extending  their 
protection  to  the  debts  in  question.  They 
were,  in  hb  apprehension,  bound  to  such 
a  conduct,  as  the  matter  had  been  so  !bng 
d^yed,  and  the  parties  not  a  little  irri- 
tated. It  was  on  similar  principles,  that 
he  should  now  dissent  from  the  resolution 
proposed  by  the  noble  lord,  and  move  an 
adjournment. 

Viscount  Stormont  said,  it  was  agreed 
on  all  hands,  that  jealousies  of  a  very 
strange  kind  had,  by  all  parties,  been  en- 
tertained, at  least  to  a  certain  degree,  on 
the  debts  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  to  several 
British  individuals.  He  desired  the  at- 
tention of  their  lordships  to  what  had 
been  done  by  the  court  of  directors.  These 
gentlemen,  as  much  strangers  to  all  pro- 
ressional  acquaintance  with  law  as  his 
lordship,  were  however  apprehensive  that 
something  was  wrong  in  relation  to  those 
debts.  They  therefore  set  an  inquiry  on 
foot.  They  interrogated  their  servants 
concerning  them.  In  this  kind  of  cor- 
respondence they  had  persisted  for  years. 
Yet  afler  all  the  pains  they  had  taken, 
the  d^bts  were  to  this  moment  as  myste- 
noos  and  unaccountable  as  ever.  ^Not- 
withstanding this,  they  issue  their  orders, 
that  all  due  inquisition  into  their  origin 
might  be  made ;  but  their  utmost  solici- 
tode  was  baffled ;,.  and  as  plain,  honest, 
well-meaning  men^  adhering  nevertheless 
,  to  their  duty,  mark  their  opinion  of  this 


matter  as  full  of  suspicion  and  doubt.  The 
noble  viscount  declined  takthg  up  any 
part  of  their  lordshios  time  with  the  first 
description  of  the  aebt  of  the  nabob  of 
Arcot,  as  he  conceived  it  was  generally 
agreed  to  be  wholly  unobjectionable.  The 
cavalry  debt  had  also  been  discussed  at 
length;  how  ffur  the  arguments  which 
went  to  justify  it  were  successful,  he 
would  not  say ;  but  it  was  the  debt  in 
which  individuals  were  principally  con« 
.cemed,  to  which  he  wisned  to  draw  the 
attention  of  their  lordships ;  and  they 
would,  he  trusted,  forgive  him,  if  he 
called  many  debts  which  belong  to  this 
class,  fraudulent  and  fictitious ;  he  would 
give  this  name  to  all  such  bills  or  bonds 
on  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  as  exceeded  the 
sums  which  he  had  originally  received* 
What  value  liad  been  given  for  procuring 
these  pecuniary  obligations  ?  The  noble 
lord,  he  knew,  without  any  imprc^er  in« 
tention,  bad  notwithstanding  dropt  an  ex- 
pression which  struck  him  in  a  most 
forcible  light.  These  debts,  he  s^id,  were 
agreeable  to  the  custom  of  India.  He 
thought  this  expression  might  let  theur 
lordships  into  the  secret  history  of  these 
manceuvres  much  better  than  any  thing 
he  could  say.  It  ought  to  be  considered 
about  what  time  these  debts  were  con- 
tracted, and  under  what  circumstances. 
When  the  court  of  the  nabob- swarmed 
with  European  sycophants,  and  his  ideas 
of  ambition  and  aggrandizement  were  ex- 
cited and  inflamed,  these  debts  took  place. 
The  plain  meaning  of  the  matter,  there- 
fore, was  that  the  board  of  control  had 
actually  guaranteed  all  the  money,  by 
which  this  prince,  by  means  of  bribery 
and  corruption,  obtained  the  concurrence 
and  co-operation  of  the  Company,  and 
their  army^  to  invade,  desolate  and  con- 
ouer  certain  distncts  in  the  Camatic  for 
tne  benefit  of  the  nabob.  What  was  this 
but  a  reward  highly  detrimental  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  East  India  Coropanjr, 
but  ultimately  injurious  to  the  state  m 
general,  as  not  only  disturbing  her  tran- 
quillity, but  alienating  her  resources,  and 
by  that  means  exposing  her  to  all  those 
dangers  which  are  inseparable  from  an 
impotent  and  defenceless  situation  ?  Here, 
therefore,  was  the  beginning  of  the  new 
government  of  control,  which  was  to  make 
India  so  different  from  what  it  had  been 
in  -the  earlier  periods  of  our  connexion 
with  it.  He  congratulated  his  country  on 
the  return  of  the  golden  age,  and  the  in- 
finite advantage  we  were  likely  to  derive 
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from  Chis  pure  institution.  One  benefit, 
however,  ne  said,  did  undoubtedly  arise 
iVom  this  new  institution.  There  was  now 
an  end  put  to  presents.  These  were  no 
longer  admissible  by  the  servants  of  the 
Company.  However,  they  were  still  at 
liberty  to  say  to  their  Indian  friends — The 
British  parliament  has  undoubtedly  put  all 
t^e  business  of  presents  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  it  is  no  longer  honourable  or  safe 
for  us  to  receive  any  gratuities  of  that 
■ort ;  but  your  excellency  may  gratify  us 
with  a  bond.  This  was  one  species  of 
corruption  successfully  put  for  another. 
His  lordship  then  went  into  the  nature  of 
the  consequences,  and  the  motives  of  the 
order  which  had  been  given  by  the  new 
board.  The  first,  on  which  this  extra- 
ordinary measure  was  founded,  was  the 
inexpediency  of  keeping  the  nabob's  debts 
any  longer  afloat :  this  he  did  not  under- 
stand, as  it  was  necessary  in  some  degree, 
that  they  should  be  kept  open  till  they 
were  settled.  The  noble  viscount  then 
entered  pretty  largely  into  the  detail. 

Lord  Lotighboromh  desired  it  to  be 
understood,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  travel 
the  whole  debate  over  again.  He  should 
not  **  vex  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man ;" 
to  which  situation  he  apprehended  the 
present  subject  had  reduced  their  lord- 
ships. The  learned  lord  therefore  took 
up  the  debts  in  such  a  point  of  view  as 
would  appear  to  a  jury  of  unprejudiced 
men  in  a  court  of  equity.  He  demanded 
to  know,  if  a  claim  was  made,  whether 
the  first  inquiry  would  not  be  into  the 
justice  of  that  claim,  a\id  whether  the 
court  would  not  think  it  proper  to  have 
that  justice  substantiated,  before  there 
was  an  order  made  for  the  discharge  of 
the  debt  ?  He  stated  the  case  of  a  bond 
debt,  to  which  there  were  exceptions 
taken;  and  therefrom  argued,  that  the 
claims  of  private  individuals,  to  whom  the 
nabob  of  Arcot  stood  indebted,  and  of  the 
legality  of  which  claims  there  were  the 
strongest^  reasons  to  entertain  doubts, 
should  not  be  discharged  in  preference  to 
those  debts  which  were  reaJly  and  boni  fide 
due  to  the  public.  The  subject  was  now 
in  every  man's  mouth ;  and,  intricate  as 
India  affairs  were,  yet  the  book  published 
by  Debrett  had  so  far  informed  men's 
minds,  that  few  were  unacquainted  with 
that  very  intelligence  the  commissioners 
wished  to  hide  from  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic. As  to  the  debts  due  by  the  nabob  of 
Arcot  to  individuals,  he  believed  them  to 
be  all  fictitioust.    Nabob-making  had  been 


a  trade  of  some  long  standing,  and  thos 
unfortunate  Asiatic  sacrifices  were  creates 
and  uncreated  just  as  the  interest  of  indi 
viduals  prompted  them  to  set  up  or  tumble 
down  their  golden  calves.  The  nabob  d 
Arcot,  who  had  got  some  insight  int^ 
this  trafiic  of  bis  brethren,  thought  tilj 
best  security  would  be  to  make  His  lifti 
and  his  continuation  in  power,  of  sucl 
value;  that  the  deprivation  of  either  wouU 
be  a  loss  instead  of  a  gain.  Hence  he  g6 
in  debt ;  hence  he  secured  himself  froA 
the  usual  mode  of  being  deposed ;  an^ 
hence  he  has  become  a  person  of  sad 
consequence,  as  not  only  to  demand  tb< 
attention,  but  actually  the  care  of  parlia 
ment.  The  learned  lord  then  went  int< 
a  long  investigation  of  the  subject  of  In 
dia  a&irs,  recapitulating  what  he  had  aaic 
on  a  former  occasion,  and  deducing  argu 
ments  from  the  India  papers,  which  weol 
to  prove  the  ill-judged  Conduct  of  th< 
commissioners  or  board  of  control,  and 
the  scandalous  practices  of  the  servants  ii 
India.  Until  these  papers  were  contra* 
dieted,  he  thought  in  a  great  measure,  be 
was  entitled  to  look  upon  them  as  nd 
fiction.  For  these  and  other  reasons  h< 
should  give  his  assent  to  the  motion  of  th^ 
noble  earl. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  the 
question  merely  was,  whether  their  lord- 
snips  would  come  into  resolutions  con< 
cerning  the  de^ts  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot, 
of  which  debts  they  had  no  knowledge 
whatever,  and  had  but  the  other  day  de- 
cided, that  the  papers  which  had  been 
stated  to  contain  an  account  of  the  debts 
of  the  said  nabob,  were  unfit  tdbe  brought 
under  their  discussion.  He  could  not 
help  expressing  his  astonishment,  that 
noble  lords,  who  had  but  within  a  fevi 
days  moved  for  papers,  which  the  House 
had  resolved  were  improper  to  be  laid 
Upon  the  table,  should  come  down  again, 
and  ofier  to  the  House  a  resolution  grounded 
upon  certain  facts  relative  to  the  same 
subject,  of  the  existence  and  foundaUon 
of  which  facts  the  House  had  not  the 
slightest  vestige  of  proof  before  them. 
The  learned  lord  took  notice  of  what  he 
termed  irresular  and  disorderly  manoeuvres, 
which  had  been  practised  that  day  by 
noble  lords,  who  had  so  lately  supported 
their  motions  for  papers,  with  arguments 
calculated  to  persuade  \he  House,  that 
unless  the  papers  were  produced,  it  was 
impossible  to  proceed  a  step  farther  upon 
the  subject  erf  them,  and  therefore  who 
might  have  considered  the  d«terminatloo 
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)f  the  House  upon  those  motions  as  their 
Jeclaration,  that  they  thought  the  subject 
infit  to  be  agitated,  standing  up  in  tneir 
^es  with  loose  and  unauthenticated 
pamphlets  in  their  hands,  and  saying  re- 
peatedljr,  that  they  assumed  the  £icts 
stated  m  such  publications  as  authentic, 
BDd  therefore  called  upon  their  lordships 
to  agree  to  resolutions  turning  altogether 
upon  the  facts  so  assumed*  He  asked 
irith  what  reservation  of  respect  for  that 
House  did  any  noble  lord  presume  to  adopt 
I  mode  of  proceeding  so  contrary  to  order? 
Hafing  put  this  question,  he  reprobated 
the  pitifulness  of  the  triuniph  of  getting 
^  papers  into  print,  which  that  House 
bad  refused  to  have  put  upon  their  table, 
ind  in  severe  terms  reprehended  their 
publication ;  declaring,  that  whoever  of 
the  East  India  directors  had  handed  them 
to  Mr.  Debrett,  had  been  guilty  of  scan- 
dalous treachery  to  that  body  of  men  with 
irhom  he  acted,  to  his  constituents  whose 
affiiirs  he  had  been  called  upon  to  direct, 
and  to  the  public  at  lar^e*  He  asked 
vhat  was  the  aim  of  bringing  forward 
luch  questions  as  those  that  had  been 
moved  that  day?  Why  would  not  the. 
noble  lords  proceed  to  crimination  im- 
mediately ?  It  would  be  much  more 
manly  to  come  forward  with  a  charge,  if 
any  they  meant  to  suggest,  than  thus  by 
insinuation  and  side-wmd  motions  throw 
out  hints,  that  tended  to  afiect  men's 
characters,  and  from  which  it  was  unpo$- 
sible  for  any  men,  however  unimpeach- 
able their  conduct,  to  defend  themselves. 
But  even  were  such  a  motion  as  the  pre- 
sent acceded  to,  what  coul^  be  done  upon 
it  ?  Was  it  wiUi  a  view  to  ground  a  mo- 
tion for  an  Address  to  his  Majesty  to 
remove  the  present  board  of  control? 
Did  not  the  noble  lords  know,  that  they, 
as  a  House  of  Lqrds,  could  do  nothing 
in  such  a  business,  and  if  they  were  to  vote 
an  address  to  thQ  crown,  the  crown  had 
not  the  power  to  comply  with  it.  The 
only  possible  parliamentary  proceeding, 
if  any  noble  lords  thought  the  present 
board  of  contrdl  upworthy  of  their  trusts, 
was  to  move,  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  their 
reooioval,  and  if  so,  that  House  would 
Karoely  be  thought  the  fit  place  for  such 
a  motioQ,  His  lordship  went  pretty  much 
&t  large  Jnto  the  consideration  of  the 
i^ftore  of  the  several  debts,  stating  the 
difference  between  each,  and  ^ec^ftrin^ 
^  they  had  been  as  carefully  investi- 
gated by  the  board  of  control  previous  to 
tbair  having  sent  out  the  orderai  $$  the 


records  of  the  East  India  Company,  which 
were  replete  vith  every  degree  of  infor- 
mation thlit  the  subject  stood  in  need  of, 
would  admit    He  spoke  of  the  bonds  that 
had  been  assigned,  and  said  they  were 
a  species  of  uinds  as  negociable  as  the 
French  actions,  or  our  stocks*    He  dis- 
cussed the  matter  of  Mr.  Hastings  having 
proposed  to  pay  off  the  whole  of  the  debt 
of  1777,  in  soUdo,  upon  tti^  creditors  con« 
senting  to  abandon  25  per  cent,  of  all  their 
demands,  and  accounted  for  that  proposi- 
tion not  having  been  accepted,  by  declar- 
ing that  the  reason  was  merely  because 
Mr.  Hastings  had  made  it:;  for  the  fact 
was,  Mr.  Hastings  had  not  proposed  it  com? 
pulsorily,  but  as  a  matter  that  was  feasible, 
provided  the  creditors  consented,  which 
care  was  taken  they  should  not  do,  lord 
Macartney  havine  written  back  from  Ma* 
dras  to  Bengal  his  reasons  why  the  plan 
could  not  be  carried  into  execution,  and 
the  very  first  of  those  reasons  was  a  de- 
claration that  the  credjitera  Mtpuld  not  con? 
sent.    He  observed,  that  lord  Loughbo- 
rough had  complained  of  the  mode  pre« 
scribed  by  the  board  of  control  for  objec* 
tions  to  be  made  to  the  debts  of  1777,  and 
had  appealed  to  men  of  his  profession^ 
whether  the  ordinary  course  of  proceeding 
ia  courts  of  justice,  was  not  airectly  the 
reverse  ?   To  which  question,  he,  for  onoi 
must  answer,  he  never  knew  that  the  ordi<* 
nary  course  of  proceeding  was  the  re- 
verse.    The  usual  mode  of  detecting  a 
fraud,  or  collusion,  being  for  the  party 
accusing  to  make  a(  charge  and  establish) 
it  by  pKoof ;  not  for  a.  mtgi  to  prove  him- 
self innocent,  before  he  was  accused. 
Tlie  learned  lord  forgot;,  that  the  bond 
was  a  presuttiptive  proqf  ofthA  validity  of 
a  debt.     His  lordship  said  farther,  that 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  beard,  that . 
the  dc^  of  .1777  was  contracted  by  the 
nabob  upon  motives  of  poUcyt  and  with  a 
view  to  secure  himself  in  possession,  of  his 
throne  «nd  dominions,  by  making  it  the 
ii|.ter0st  of  his  creditors  that  he  should 
hold  both  th6  one  and  the  other*  ,  He  had 
ever  underwood  the  fact  to  be,  that  th« 
nabob  was  extremely  distressed  at  the 
time  the  loan  was  made,  and  that  he  paid 
the  produce  of  it  into  the  treasury  of  the 
East.  India  Company  at  Madras,  by  way 
of  re-intbursing  the  Company  in  part  of 
the  heavy  expenses  they  had  been  at  to 
conquer  back  from  the  French  his  domi" 
pions,.  and  re-instate  him  on  his  throne. 

The  question  for  adjournment  having 
been  withdcairo^  th^  meia  questitm  was 
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put,  when  their  lordships  divided:  Con- 
,  tents,  24? ;  Non  Contents,  7S. 

Debates  ^n  the  Commons  on  the  New- 
foundland Trade  Bill.^  Feb.  2.  Mr. 
Pitt  informed  the  House,  that  a  difficulty 
had  arisen  with  regard  to  the  supplying 
of  tiie  island  of  Newfoundland  with  bread, 
flour,  and  live  stock,  to  which  it  was  a  doubt 
whether  the  Intercourse  Bill  with  the 
United  States  extended ;  that  it  had  there- 
fore been  thought  advisable  to  provide 
for  it  by  a  short  Bill,  rather  than  by  the 
insertion  of  any  clause  in  the  old  Bill,  for 
the  continuance  of  which  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod, he  had  bo  lately  moved.  He  then 
moved,  <<  That  this  House  will  immediately 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to  consider 
of  the  trade  between  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects in  the '  island  of  Newfoundland.'* 
The  Speaker  left  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Gil- 
bert went  to  the  table,  and  after  a  short 
time  reported  that  the  committee  had 
come  to  a  resolution,  which  was  as  follows: 
**  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill, 
for  confining,  for  a  time  to  be  limited^  the 
trade  between  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects in  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  to 
oread,  flour,  and  live  stock,  to  be  imported 
in  none  but  British-built  ships,  actually 
belonging  to  British  subjects,"  &c.  The 
same  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in. 

Feb.  7.  Mr*  Eden  having  ordered  the 
clerk  to  read  the  title  of  the  Bill,  moved 
for  by  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  2nd  instant,  said, 
that  there  was  one  prejudice  which,  in  the 
entry  of  this  business,  he  was  exceedingly 
anxious  to  remove.  He  did  trust  the^ 
would-  give  him  credit  for  meeting  this 
subject  as  much  divested  of  every  decree 
of  party  seeal  or  passion  as  it  was  possible. 
The  idea  originated  in  his  own  concieptions 
of  the  matter.  These  he  had  communi- 
cated to  some  gentlemen  much  conver- 
sant in  our  mercantile  laws,  who  had  all 
uniformly  agreed  with  him  in  the  prin- 
ciple, to  which  he  would  now  attract  the 
attention  of  the  legislature.  And  no  time, 
in  his  apprehension,  required  the  House 
to  proceed  with  greater  reserve,  modera- 
tion, and  attention  to  the  system  of  laws 
in  being  than  the  present.  When  he  con- 
sidered the  situation  in  which  we  were 
placed,  the  increasing  extent  of  our  fi- 
nances, and  all  the  infinite  variety  of  de- 
mands which  refeired  to  our  public  ex- 
penditure, his  heart  did  not  swell,  he  was 


not  very  proud  of  the  burthens  which  we 
still  found  ourselves  able  to  bear ;  but  he 
was  indeed  most  seriously  solicitous  that 
none  of  those  many  resources  which  we 
still  retained,  might,  by  the  temerity  of 
the  legislature,  or  tlie  imprudence  of  our 
government,  be  impaired  or  debilitated. 
It  was  not  now  the  season,  and  he  did  not 
incline  to  expatiate  on  olir  commercial 
advantages,  or  the  manner  of  improving 
them.  It  was  his  great  object  that  none 
of  them  mieht  be  neglected  or  impeded  in 
that  operation  which  was  naturally  to  be 
expected  from  them,  provided  they  were 
not  otherwise  obstructed.  This  was  the 
point  to  which  all  his  observations  were 
directed,  and  which  he  hoped  would  influ- 
ence the  House  in  whatever  decision  they 
should  agree.  The  face  of  the  measure 
he  deemed  hostile  in  a  singular  degree,  to 
that  spirit  of  liberality  which  he  presumed 
ought  to  predominate  in  all  commercial 
regulations  whatever;  the  leading  idea 
held  forth  by  the  title  he  had  mentioned, 
was  a  distinction  in  trade.  He  was  not, 
however,  certam  to  what  extent  the  prin- 
ciple might  be  carried ;  it  appeared  to  him 
to  be  so  generally  and  loosely  worded, 
that  it  might  be  carried  to  the  most  dan- 
gerous extremities.  He  then  stated  the 
present  situation  Great  Britain  stood  in 
with  regard  to  ether  countries  as  a  com- 
mercial state,  and  how  her  regulations  of 
trade  were  calculated  to  afiect  those  states 
with  whom  she  stood  in  this  predid^ment. 
The  disquisition  now  turned  on  a  multi- 
tude of  legal  obstructions,  in  which  the 
hon.  genUeraan  called  on  his  learned 
friends  on  the  treasury-bench  to  contest 
the  doctrines,  which  he  submitted  to  their 
attention  and  consideration.  He  knew 
no  law,  for  his  part,  which  authorized  any 
such  restriction  as  seemed  intended  by 
this  Bill.  He  wished  the  authors  of  it  had 
sufficiently  considered  the  consequences 
of  passing  it  into  a  law.  He  recurred 
again  and  again  to  the  tenderness  and  cir- 
cumspection which  ought  now  especially 
to  be  exercised  in  all  our  attentions  to 
commerce.  The  United  States  could  npt 
help  themselves,  or  by  any  means,  within 
his  knowledge,  accommodate  their  trade 
to  such  impositions  as  this  Bill  held  forth. 
He  was  not  sensible  that  any  emergency 
impelled  us  to  such  a  measure ;  it  was  of 
too  much  importance  to  be  hurried  over 
sliehtl^ ;  he  trusted  gentlemen  would  re< 
volve  It  in  their  mincb,  and  prepare  them- 
selves for  giving  the  subject  an  eftctusl 
didcu89ion. 
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The  hon.  gentleman  brought  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  Montesquieu,  in 
confirmation  of  his  commercial  ideas: 
*<  When  a  foreign  commerce  with  a  co- 
lony is  prohibited,  it  is  not  lawful  to  trade 
in  those  seas,  except  in  such  cases  as  are 
excepted  by  treaty.  Nations  who  are, 
witli  respect  to  the  globe,  what  individuals 
are  in  a  state,  like  these,  are  governed  by 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  by  particular  laws 
of  their  own  making.  One  nation  may 
resign  to  another  the  sea  as  well  as  the 
land*  The  Carthaginians  forbade  the 
Romans  to  sail  beyond  certain  limits,  as 
the  Greeks  had  obliged  the  king  of  Persia 
to  keep  as  far  distant  from  the  sea-coast  as 
a  horse  could  gallop,  llie  ^eat  distance 
of  our  colonies  is  not  an  mconvenience 
that  affects  their  safety ;  for  if  the  mother 
country  on  whom  they  depend  for  their 
defence  is  remote,  no  less  remote  are 
those  nations  who  rival  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  by  whom  they  may  be  afraid  of 
being  conquered." 

Thuft  far  he  had  quoted  an  elegant  and 
masterly  foreign  writer  on  this  important 
and  intricate  subject ;  but  a  book  but 
veiy  lately  published  4>y  Mr.  Chalmers, 
bad  very  largely 'and  liberally  discussed 
the  point*.  He  trusted,  every  gentleman 
who  wished  to  understand  the  matter  in 
ddbate,  had  got  the  valuable  tract  he  re- 
ferred tOy  and  he  would  therefore  decline 
any  quotation ;  but  he  was  happy  to  agree 
with  that\ery  able  and  intelli^nt  author 
in  most  of  his  leading  principles,  and  the 
commercial  concerns  of  this  country. 
The  new  aspect  which  the  independence 
of  America  had  given  to  the  Western 
continent,  made  every  disquisition  of  this 
kind  peculiariy  delicate  and  mteresting-, 
be  was,  however,  so  well  founded  in  his 
general  idea,  diat  he  could  wish  it  to  un- 
dergo the  strictest  investigation.  The 
nppTication  of  what  he  had  with  great 
swceritv  suggested  on  these  topics  to  the 
Bill  beK)re  the  House,  or  which  the  House 
had  given  leave  to  bring  in,  was  obvious, 
ttid  ought  to  procure  attention.  The 
contents  of  the  Bill  he  knew  not ;  it  was 
the  title  to  which  his  reasoning  and  ob- 
jections chiefly  went ;  this  he  was  desirous 
to  ^ter,  jtnd  render  consonant  to  such  a 
regulation  as  should  comprehend  the  case 
ia  question ;  he  was  sufficiently  aware  how 
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drjr  afid  unacceptable  such  disquisitions 
often  are  to  gentlemen,  especially  on  the 
fir^  hearing;  but  he  trusted  he  should 
be  able  to  follow  the  measure,  step  by 
step,  and  expose  the  absurdity  of  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  the  suffrage 
of  the  House ;  and  as  party  had  no  con- 
cern in  the  issue,  he  was  not  without 
hopes  of  support  in  a  matter  thus  replete 
with  the  prosperity  or  decline '  of  die 
British  commerce.  Such  a  question  in 
that  assembly  waa  always  of  much  real 
importance ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  rendered  it  peculiarly  so  at  present. 
He  believed  that  at  this  moment  there 
were  no  less  than  five  different  treaties  of 
a  commercial  tendency  between  this  coun- 
try and  others  depending.  So  unprece- 
dented and  rash  had  the  United  States  of 
America  been  in  the  management  of  their 
commerce,  that  it  was  impossible  for  tliem 
to  do  any  Uiing  which,  by  proper  attention 
on  our  part,  might  not  be  rendered  ad- 
vantageous to  US. 

Having  stated  his  reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  present  system  of  our  trade  and 
navigation  laws,  however  inapplicable  to 
abstracted  theories  of  free  commerce,  was 
become  essential  to  this  country  from  her 
peculiar  circumstances;  and  that  it  was 
this  system  alone  which  could  enable  an 
island  like  Great  Britain  to  maintain  i^ 
flourishing  trade  and  landed  opulence, 
together  with  public  credit  sDad  naval 
strength,  under  the  pressuire  of  accumu- 
lated taxes,  to  the  amount  of  505.  a  head 
for  every  individual  in  the  communi^r ; 
and  having  also  shewn  this  system,  so  far 
as  it  has  hitherto  monopolized  not  only 
the  navigation,  but  the  supply  of  the 
British  colonies,  was  conformable  to  the 
law  of  nations,  to  tl^e  usage  of  every  ^ 
known  empire  in  the  world,  to  various 
existing  treaties,  and,  lastly,  to  the  mu- 
nicipal laws;  he  proceeded  to  say,  that 
he  might  perhaps  have  rested  his  objec« 
tions  to  the  present  Bill  on  the  two  great 
grounds  df  expediency  and  of  ansjogy. 
«  I  might,**  said  he,  **  fairly  have  inferred, 
that  if  a  new  empire  arises  upon  tlie  face 
of  the  globe,  tJie  question  shall  not  be  in 
what  quarter  of  the  world  such  a  phceno- 
menon  appears;  there  is  no  reason  iu 
common  sense  why  the  locality  should 
make  any  difference,  or  give  a  claim  to 
any  distinction.  If  a  new  empire  arises, 
tbat  empire  must  conform  to  what  has 
been  the  practice  respecting  all  other 
empires :  it  tbat  practice  is  clearly  known, 
^ou  are  not  to  mquire  tirhether  the  new 
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state  is  situated  in  the  Baltic  or  the  Me- 
diterranean, in  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Such  a  state,  wherever  fbund, 
must  take  the  disadirantages  incident  to 
dominion,  together  with  the  imaginary 
sweets  of  her  independence.  By  the  act 
of  her  independence,  she  is  become  foreign 
as  to  Great  Britain,  and  foreign  produce 
cannot  go  to  British  colonies  without 
being  previously  landed  in  this  kingdom/' 
Perhaps  he  might  be  told  that  there  had 
once  existed  an  intercourse  between  the 
British  colonies  and  the  French  and  Spa- 
nish islands :  to  this  he  would  answer, 
that  it  was  a  commerce  contrary  to  positive 
treaties  existing  then,  and  at  this  da^  in 
force;  and  it  had  never  been  authonzed 
by  any  positive  law.  It  was  true  that 
there  were  acts  of  parliament  to  charge  a 
duty  on  the  imported  produce  of  foreign 
islands ;  but  there  were  no  acts  to  autho- 
rize .  the  clearances  outwards  to  ''those 
islands,  or  the  cockets  of  entry  and  fm- 

gortation.  That  trade  had  always  been 
oth  irregular  and  clandestine ;  but  if  it 
had  been  otherwise,  it  would  have  amount- 
ed only  to  a  limited  communication  be- 
tween two  neighbourhig  colonies,  for  the 
mutual  advantage  of  the  two  parent  states, 
which  was  a  consideration  differing  totally 
irom  a  direct  trade  between  a  colony  and 
an  Independent  state.  In  observing  this, 
be  must  again  repeat,  that  the  present  Bill 
assumed  for  its  principle,  that  an  unli- 
mited trade  in  the  British-built  ships  be- 
tween the  New  States  and  the  remaining 
colonies  had  legally  subsisted  ever  since 
the  peace.  Here,  then,  he  would  contract 
the  whole  argument,  and  would  rest  it  on 
one  point :  he  would  assert  with  confidence, 
<  That  no  counti^,  by  changing  its  sove- 
xeign,  can  acquire  thereby  new  rights  in 
the  dominions  of  that  sovereign;'  or,  to 
state  that  proposition  more  specifically,  he 
would  say,  <  That  the  laws  of  this  king- 
dom»  regulating  the  trade  and  intercourse 
between  two  British  colonies,  remain  in 
force  and  effect,  notwithstandhig  the  sub- 
sequent separation  and  acknowledged  in- 
dependency of  one  of  tliose  colcmies,  until 
the  same  are  altered  bjr  parliament.'  If 
proofs  of  this  were  wantme,  he  would  refer 
to  Dunkirk,  from  which  port  French  ^ 
•wines  cannot  at  this  day  be  Drought;  be- 
caus9i  when  the  Act  of  Navigation  passed, 
Dunkirk  had  not  yet  been  sold,  and  has 
never  since  been  acknowledged  as  French 
in  any  act  of  parliament.  In  like  manner, 
find  at  this  hour,  by  an  unreasonable^ 
•trictness^  Riga  is  not  considered  as  a' 
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Russian,  nor  Stettin  as  a  Prussian  port ; 
for  the  mere  change  of  dominion  makes 
no  variation  cognizable  by  the  officers  of 
revenue,  or  the  courts  of  justice. 

But  lest  it  should  be  wished  to  raise 
distinctions  against  precedents,  in  support 
of  a  point  which  seemed  self-evident,  he 
would  refer  to  the  Act  of  the  23rd  of  his 
present  Majesty :  that  Act  dispenses  with 
certain  instruments  on  the  arrival  of  vessels 
from  the  New  States  in  British  ports ;  but 
similar  instruments  were  at  the  same  time 
requisite,  by  subsisting  acts,  on  the  arrival 
of  vessels  from  the  New  States  in  the  ports 
of  the  colonies ;  and  the  instruments  last 
mentioned  were  left  unrepealed.  The 
whole  subject  at  this  time  had  undergone 
verv  full  discussion,  and  the  legislature  had 
said,  <  We  will  repeal  a  part  of  the  restric- 
tions ;  but  we  will  also  leave  a  part  of  the 
restrictions  untouched.'  Could  there, 
under  such  circumstances,  remain  a  doubt 
of  tlie  construction  and  intentions  of  the 
law  ?  The  same  Act  had  been  re-enacted 
five  times  under  two  parliaments  and  two 
administrations;  and  yet  the  House  was 
now  to  be  told  that  the  proceedings  of 
both  parliaments  had  been  erroneous,  and 
that  the  colonies,  by  changinp^  their  do- 
minion, were  entitled  to  be  m  a  better 
situation  as  to  this  country,  than  all  the 
foreign  powers  of  Europe ;  in  short,  that 
the  provisional  articles  of  peace  had  super* 
seded  the  commercial  acts  of  parliament. 
To  such  doctrine,  he  felt  decidedly  adverse 
in  every  view  of  justice,  expediency,  and 
law.  He  seriously  regretted  that  it  had 
been  brought  rorward.  Those  who 
espoused  it  with  most  warmth,  surely  must 
have  some  doubts  respecting  it ;  and  yet 
they  also  niust  foresee,  that  it  would  bnng 
upon  them  a  choice  of  difficulties. .  They 
had  now  forced  on  this  countiy  the  ne- 
cessity of  regulating,  bv  positive  law,  what 
might  have  been  settieq  with  better  ad- 
vantage by  treaty ;  for  it  was  evident,  that 
parliament  must  forthwith  proceed  with-  ^ 
out  delay  to  establish  a  system  of  restric- 
tions between  the  New  States  and  the 
Islands,  and  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia. 
He  moved,  <<  That  the  order  of  the  2nd  of 
February  be  discharffed." 

Mr.  Jenkinson  de&nded  the  title  of  the 
Bill,  and  stated  the  origin  of  it  to  have 
been  this :  last  year  there  was  a  very  great 
scarcity  of  provisions  in  Newfoundbnd; 
it  happened  that  some  vessels  arrived  from 
America,  laden  with  provisions.  The  go- 
vernor of  Newfoundland,  a  very  worthy 
officeTi  was  puzzled  how  to  act ;  his  owm- 
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optnidn  was,  that  the  provisions  might  be 
legally  hnported :  he  summoned  a  council, 
and  took  the  best  advice  he  could  obtain 
upon  the  spot;  the  council  were  unani- 
nuHisly  of  opinion  with  the  governor,  and, 
under  that  sanction,  the  provisions  were 
permitted  to  be  imported,  and  the  governor 
wrote  an  account  of  the  proceedings,  and 
sent  it  home,  with  a  requisition  of  the  ad- 
vice and  authority  of  government  how  to 
act  in  similar  cases  in  future.    Hie  sub- 
ject had  come  before  a  council  at  home, 
Mr.  Jenkinson  said,  at  which  he  had  as- 
sisted ;  and  as  gentlemen  would  see  it  was 
Decessary  to  come  to  some  decision  on  a 
point  of  so  much  importance  to  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  the  country,  an^  either 
to  censure  the  governor,  if  he  had  act^ 
wrong,  or  to  draw  a  line,  founded  in  po- 
licy and  expediency,  for  his  conduct,  and 
that  of  other  governors  in  time  to  come, 
if  he  had  done  what  was  right,  the  Bill, 
the  title  of  which  was  then  under  discus- 
8ion»  had  been  drawn.    That  the  title  was 
a  proper  one,  he  had  never  entertained  a 
doubt.     The  ground  of  his  opinion  was 
this :  there  was  no  existing  law  that  pro- 
hibited the  colonies  trading  to  the  co* 
lonies  of  foreign  powers  in  a  legid  man- 
ner,  that  was,  in  British-built  uiips,  le- 
ffaUy  cleared.    Now,  no  axiom  was  more 
mcontrovertible,  than  that  what  was  not 
prohibited  was  permitted.    The  first  ques- 
ticm,  therefore,  ne  would  desire  those  who 
objected  to  the  order  Uf  answer  was,  that 
he  had  just  stated.    If  Uiere  did  exist  a 
law  prohibiting  the   colonies  trading  to 
the  colonies  of  foreign  powers  in  British 
•hips,  l^Uy  sailing,  let  that  law  be  pointed 
out  to  him.    Much  of  the  seeming  mys- 
teij»  in  which  one  of  the  plainest  propo- 
sitiona  possible  had  been  involved,  arose 
from  the  laws  of  trade  and  the  laws  of  na- 
vigation having  been  repeatedly  mistaken 
for  each  other,  when  nothing  could  be 
more  distinct  than  their  separate  objects. 
Not  that  he  meant  to  throw  any  personal 
hlapie  on  those  who  mixed  them  m  their 
arffoments  at  this  time ;  they  had  been  so 
mixed  repeatedly ;  nav,  they  were  blended 
in  almost  every  one  of  the  statutes  that  re- 
ferred to  trade  and  navigation.    From  this 
remark  he  proceeded  to  define  what  the 
laws  of  navigation  pointed  to,  and  what 
the  laws  of  trade.    He  then  traced  the 
history  of  the  wlnotions  imposed  on  the 
colonies  for  the  moUier  country,  from  the 
year  1705  to  the  present  era,  and  after- 
wards stated  the  usage  at  all  the  different 
periods.    Having  thus  laid  down  the  law 


and  the  fact,  and  argued  upon  the  con* 
struction  of  different  acts  oi  parliament, 
and  applied  that  construction  to  the  pre>- 
sent  case,  he  ultimately  contended  that 
the  order  was  correctly  worded,  and  that 
the  arguments-  ^  contra  were  founded  in 
misconstruction  of  law  and  misapprehen« 
sion  of  usage,  and,  therefore,  he  should 
vote  against  the  motion. 

Lord  North  strenuously  contended  that, 
in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  the  Inter- 
course Act,  and  in  conformity  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  proclamations  tliat  had  been 
issued  under  it,  the  Bill  to  be  brought  in 
should  be  a  bill  of  extension,  and  not  a 
bill  of  restriction*  He  hinted,  that  as  the 
order  and  title  of  the  Bill  would  extend 
its  operation  to  Ireland,  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  a  jealous  neighbour 
and  a  jealous  sister  from  taking  an  alarm, 
and  conceiving  that  the  British  parliament 
meant  to  legislate  for  that  kingdom.  This 
was  a  matter  that  would  require  infinite 
caution ;  indeed  the  whole  object  of  the 
Bill  involved  a  question  of  as  much  im- 
portance as  had  ever  been  agitated  in  that 
House. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  the  subject  had  been  so 
fully  and  so  ably  argued  by  the  right  hon. 

fentleman  near  him,  that  there  remained 
ttle  more  for  him  to  do  than  to  take  up 
a  few  minutes  of  the  time  of  the  House  in 
suggesting  some  short  remarks,  as  well 
upon  what  had  been  said  without  reference 
to  the  question  before  them,  as  upon  those 
arguments  that  did  apply  to  it  imme- 
diately ;  and,  first,  he  would  begin  with 
the  latter.  Mr.  Pitt  then  remarked  to  the 
House,  that  though  on  the  day  when  the 
present  matter  was  first  agitated,  it  had 
been  declared  that  the  order  militated 
against  the  Navigation  Act,  and  a  gentle- 
man had  in  a  manner  pledged  himself  to 
the  House  to  prove  it ;  that  pledge  had 
not  been  Uiat  day  made  good :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  argument  relative  to  the  viola- 
tion of  the  Navigation  Act  had  been  aban- 
doned altogether,  and  they  had  not  heard 
one  word  about  it ;  but  the  question  had 
been  defended  by  speculative  construc- 
tions of  the  Acts  of  ttie  4th  of  George  S» 
and  upon  the  construction  of  different  Acts 
of  the  present  King,  upon  words  that  were 
not  to  DO  found  in  those  statutes,  and  upon 
a  proclamation  that  undoubtedly  was  er- 
roneously worded:  These  assertions  he 
proceeded  to  argue  on,  and  having  gone 
through  them,  he  said,  he  would  take  no- 
tice of  what  had  been  introduced  into  the 
debate  without  any  connexion  whatever 
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with  the  queetion*  What  he  filhided  to 
was,  the  suggestions  which  the  noble  lord 
in  the  blue  ribbon  had  dragged  into  die 
present  debate  so  unnecessarily  and  im- 
prof>er1y,  on  the  subject  of  Ireland ;  sug- 
gestions that,  with  whatever  motives  they 
might  have  been  introd^iced,  could  not 
but  have  the  most  mischievous  tendency, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  calculated  to  spread 
alarms  in  that  iealous  neighbour  and  sister 
kingdom,  as  the  noble  lord  had  thought 
proper  to  term  Ireland.  He  declared  hi? 
astonishment  how  any  man  could  rashly 
venture  &t  hints  of  so  delicate  and  dan- 
gerous a  nature,  but  most  especially  that 
the  noble  lord  should  have  done  so,  who 
must,  from  experience,  have  learnt  the, 
temper  of  Ireland,  the  r^iness  with  which 
men's  minds  took  alarm,  and  the  difficulty 
that  attended  every  adjustment  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  respective 
countries.  No  man  who  had  any  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  or  the  common 
interests  of  the  two  kingdoms,  he  shouJd 
have  imagined,  would  have  done  any  thing 
to  create  alarm,  when  there  was  not  the 
slightest  cause  for  such  alarm,  nor  could 
he  easily  be  brought  to  think  that  it  was 
done  but  with  a  mischievous  design  to  fo- 
ment discord,  and  insure  the  continuance 
of  disunion. 

Mr.  Eden  said,  (he  right  hon.  gentle* 
man's  argument  relative  to  his  not  having 
reasoned  from  the  Ni|vigation  Act,  was 
enough  to  have  provoked  any  man  to  the 
rudeness  of  tellmg  the  risht  hon.  sende- 
man  that  he  bad  never  read  th<^avigation 
Act.  What  had  the  chief  stress  of  his 
argument  been  laid  upon,  but  that  Act, 
which  he  had  quoted  the  language  of,  to 
prove  that  he  was  right  in  his  view  of  the 
question  >  Mr.  Eden  read  from  the  statute 
those  words  which  he  had  before  quoted. 

Lord  North  also  defended  himself  fi'om 
the  attock  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  made  upon  a 
part  of  his  speech.  He  said,  he  snould 
always  thank  the  right  hon.  sentleman  for 
correcting  any  error  he  might  fall  into, 
but  he  should  not  have  held  the  favour  of 
that  day  in  less  estimation,  if  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  left  out  that  remark, 
that  he  could  not  be  a  friend  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country,  who  should  presume 
to  mention  Ireland  in  that  debate.  His 
lordship  stated,  from  the  very  wording  of 
the  title  of  the  Bill,  that  Ireland  was  ex- 
pressly comprehended  in  it.  The  words 
'  his  Majesty's  European  dominions,'  un- 
doubtedly referred  as  well  to  Ireland  as  to 
Great  Britain ;  so  far^  therefore,  from,  the 
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mention  of  Ireland  being  irrelative  to  the 
.  question,  it  was  as  closely  referable  to  it, 
as  any  other  consideration  that  had  been 
agitated.  But  it  was  evident  that  the^  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  determined,  that  he 
never  should  open  his  mouth^  in  that 
House,  without  his  experiencing  a  most 
uncandid  and  unfair  construction  of  bis 
words.  Instead  of  answering  his  argu- 
ments, the  right  hon.  gentleman  made  it 
his  constant  practice  to  charge  it  as  an  in- 
tention in  the  noble  lord  to  excite  unne- 
cessary clamours,  to  promote  mischief,  to 
ci^eate  difficulty,  and  to  embarrass  govern- 
ment. These  charges  he  should  ever  meet 
with  a  positive  and  flat  denial.  He  had 
no  such  design,  nor  had  he  that  day  said  a 
syllable  that,  fairly  weighed,  would  be 
found  to  warrant  any  such  construction* 
What  he  had  said  before,  he  would  repeat 
again ;  tlie  Bill  clearly  referred  to  Ireland; 
in  what  manner  the  clauses  would  be  word- 
ed, he  could  not  pretend  to  sa^,  because 
they  were  not  before  him;  but  it  would  be 
an  extreme  delicate  matter  to  manage. 
They  ought  to  be  cautiously  worded,  lest 
Ireland  should  take  alarm,  and  cry  out, 
that  the  British  parliament  ought  not  to 
legislate  for  them.  What  was  Uiere  in  his 
suggesting  this,  more  than  if  he  had  said 
in  plain  terms:  ^<  Let  his  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters take  care.  I  warn  them  olf  their 
danger !  They  hkve  a  difficult  matter  tN^ 
fore  them,  and  these  are  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances that  constitute  the  difficulty.'' 
Mr.  Fox  said,  it  mieht  be  d^oa^d  rash 
and  presumptuous  in  nim,  to  presume  to 
cope  with  tne  right  hon.  gentleman,  and 
the  learned  gentleman  on  the  bench  near 
him,  on  points  of  law,  and  the  constric- 
tion of  acts  of  parliament ;  but  he  thought 
the  subject  so  self-evident  and  obvious^ 
that  he  would  venture  the  contest.  He 
then  proceeded  to  combat  the  various 
positions  laid  down  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House, 
and  maintained  the  direct  reverse  of  most 
of  them.  He  took  up  the  cause  of  lord 
North,  and  supported  what  he  had  said 
on  the  subiect  of  Ireland,  asserting  that 
the  noble  lord  had  rather  deserved  the 
thanks  of  the  minister  than  his  censure. 
He  declared,  for  one,  that  he  considered 
all  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said  in 
such  lofty  language,  in  reprehennon  of 
his  noble  friend,  as  a  collection  of  bifh- 
sounding  words  signifyinff  nothing.  He 
added,  that  had  the  nome  lord  when  i|i 
office,  or  had  he  when  in  office,  received 
such   friendly  bints^   previous   to   tbev 
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bringiog  in  bills,  perhaps  many  very 
loosely-worded  acUt  woula  not  now  have 
diitf  raced  the  statute-book. 

The  Atlomey  General  contended,  that 
the  order  was  perfectly  correct*  He 
went  into  the  consideration  of  the  different 
statutes  that  had  been  cited,  and  turned 
into  ridicule  an  argument  that  Mr.  Fox 
bad  used,  that  all  colonies  that  were  co- 
lonies to  a  mother  country,  when  an  ^ex- 
isting  act  of  parliament  remained  in  force, 
were  to  be  considered  as  such,  till  a  new 
statute  placed  them  in  a  different  situa- 
tion, if  this  position  were  true,  Mr. 
Attorney  said,  America  was  -now  intitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  free*born  subjects. 
She  had  as  justinable  a  claim  to  those  pri« 
vileges,  as  to  the  rights  she  formerly  en* 
joyed  under  our  navigation  laws,  whi^ch  he 
conceived  to  consist  of  two  statutes,  one 
passed  in  Charles  2's  reign,  another  in  Uiat 
of  king  Williaou 

Mr.  Eden  said,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
all  the  facts  which  had  been  laid  down  by 
himtelf  and  his  friends  had  not  been  con- 
troverted, and  that  several  assertions  made 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  had  not 
been  proved.  Much  of  what  had  hap- 
pened misht  have  been  avoided,  had  they 
proceeded  in  the  business  recnilarly,  and 
first  gone  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House  upon  the  subject,  contented  them- 
sehres  with  that  for  one  day,  reported  the 
lesolution  the  next,  and  so  proceeded  in 
iUigea  with  the  deliberation  due  to  a  busi- 
seas  of  so  much  importance. 

Mr*  Bearcrofi  said,  he  undentood  very 
little  of  the  subject  of  debate,  and  he 
verily  believed  the  gentlemen  who  had 
taken  part  in  it  on  both  sides  the  House, 
were  more  competent  to  discuss  it  than  he 
was,  or  all  the  lawyers  in  Westminster- 
haD  put  together.  What  little  he  did  un- 
derstand, however,  obliged  him  to  express 
his  surprise  and  his  indignation,  what 
he  alluded  td  was,  that  of  all  men  the 
noble  lord  .in  the  blue  ribbon  should  have 
been  the  person  to  stand  up  in  that  as- 
sembly and  complain  of  their  agitating  a 
Bill,  which  professed  in  its  title  to  refer 
to  bis  Maj€«ty^8  *  European  dominions.' 
Good  God !  was  the  House,  and  was  the 
country  sunk  so  low,  that  the  British  par- 
liament was  to  be  a^d  of  discussing  any 
bill,  that  professed  to  relate  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's European  dominions,  from  a  fear 
that  Ireland  should  feel  a  jealousy  at  their 
doiBg  their  most  essential  duty?  Was 
such  a  saggcation  to  be  endured?  "The 
§0kte  Jonra  reniark  was  certainly  but  a 


trifle ;  but  tlie  noble  lord  should  have  re* 
collected,  that 

Trifles  light  as  air, 

Are,  to  the  jealous,  confirmation  strong, 

As  proofs  of  holy  writ 

Sir  James  Erskine  defended  lord  North 
from  the  charge  of  the  learned  gentle* 
man,  appealing  to  the  recollection  of  the 
House  whether  his  noble  friend  had 
uttered  a  syllable,  that  could  lend  colour 
even  to  a  charge  against  him'  of  having 
found  f^lt  with  the  order  merely  because 
it  stated  the  title  of  a  bill,  professing 
a  reference  to  his  Majesty's  European 
dominions. 

The  Solicitor  General  said,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  noble  lord  hlul  struck  him 
exactly  as  it  had  struck  the  learned  gen« 
tleman.  What  the  noble  lord  had  said, 
appeared  to  him  to  have  been  extremely 
improper.  Mr.  Solicitor  passed  an  enco- 
mium on  Mr.  Bearcroft,  and  said,  he 
would  venture  to  assert,  that  his  learned 
friend  would  .always  speak  an  honest 
meaning  in  the  language  of  plain  sense, 
and  never  rise  without  giving  the  Hous<$ 
that  satisfaction,  which  constantly  resulted 
from  an  obvious  union  of  integrity  and 
information.  Mr.  Solicitor  spoke  shortly 
to  the  question,  and  supported  his  learned 
leader  in  that  part  of  his  argument  which 
went  to  the  controverting  of  Mr.  Fox*s 
position,  in  regard  to  the  relative  state  in 
which  countries  were  legally  considered 
to  be  at  any  given  period. 

Lord  North  rose  once  more  to  observe^ 
that  his  meaning  had  obviously  been  mis- 
taken by  an  honest  and  learned  gentle- 
man, who  had  lately  declared  himself 
ofiended  at  his  having  complained  of  the 
title  of  the  Bill  on  account  of  it  professing 
to  refer  to  his  Majesty^s  European  domi- 
nions. He  certainly  had  not  made  any 
sudi  complaint,  nor  had  such  an  idea 
been  once  in  his  thoughts.  He  had  not 
offered  the  smallest  objection  to  the  title 
of  the  Bill ;  indeed,  there  could  be  none  ; 
all  that  he  had  done  was  this:  he  had 
suggested  that  it  was  a  Bill  of  infinite  itn- 
portance,  and  that  |preat  caution  ought  to 
be  used  in  wording  it. 

Mr.  Eden's  motion  was  negatived,  abd 
the  Bill  brought  b  and  read  a  first  time.     . 

Feb.  14.  Mr.  Pitt  moved,  that  the 
House  diould  resolve  itself  into  a  com* 
rm'ttee  on  the  Bill.  He  said  he  did  not 
intend  to  move  to  revive  the  order  for  the 
attendance  of  any  persons  to  be  examined 
as  witnessesy  being  fully  convinced  that 
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such  an  exaroiDation  was  wholly  unneces- 
sary, and  that  th^  House  might  with 
great  propriety  proceed  to  pass  the  Bill» 
upon  the  notonetv  of  the  reasons  that 
rendered  such  a  bill  necessary. 

Mr.  Alderman  IVatson  said»  he  had 
moTed  for  several  gentlemen  who  were 
respectable  merchants  of  London*  and 
one  of  them  a  gentleman  from  Canada,  to 
attend,  in  order  that  they  might  aflPord  the 
House  that  information  that  he  conceived 
they  ought  to  have,  before  they  could 
judffe  of  the  necessity  for  pacing  any 
such  bill.  Those  gentlemen  were  then 
attending,  and  would  be  able  to  prove  at 
the  bar,  that  no  such  bill  was  necessary ; 
that  the  average  prices  of  bread  and 
flour  in  Great  Britain  had  been  consider- 
'ably  cheaper  than  the  average  prices  of 
bread  and  flour  at  Philadelphia,  or  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  for  a  stated 
number  of  years ;  that  this  country  was 
fully  able  to  supply  Newfovndland  with 
bread,  flour,  and  live  stock ;  but  if  by  any 
accident  the  merchants  here  were  pre- 
vented from  sending  out  a  proper  supply 
of  provisions,  a  very  considerable  one 
mignt  be  drawn  from  Quebec,  as  good 
and  as  cheap  as  from  the  United  States, 
and.  that  consequently  there  could  not 
exist  any  reason  why  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  should  be  deli- 
vered over  to  a  foreign  power. 

Mr.Crug^r  controverted  the  alderman's 
assertion  relative  to  the  province  of  Ca- 
nada being  capable  of  supplying  New- 
foundland ;  he  knew  not,  he  said,  wheUier 
the  motive  for  the  assertion  was  interest, 
or  prejudice,  or  that  worse  impulse,  an 
inveterate  attachment  to  the  spirit  of  mo- 
nopoly, for  which  some  of  the  Canadian 
merchants  were  Remarkable.  He  said,  he 
left  the  country  only  last  August,  and 
while  he  was  in  Philadelphia,  two  ships, 
in  which  Mr.  Blakes  of  London  had  a 
principal  concern,  came  there  to  be 
freighted  with  flour  for  Canada,  where 
there  was  a  great  scarcity.  The  flour 
cost  13#.  the  cwt.  at  Philadelphia,  and 
•old  for  92s.  at  Quebec.  This  was  a  fact 
which  he  well  knew ;  and  in  order  to  be 
inore  correct  in  it,  he  had  very  lately  seen 
Mr.  Blakes  in  town,  by  whom  he  was 
assured,  that  a  profit  of  40  per  cent,  was 
made  upon  the  cargoes.  He.  urged  the 
expediency  of  encouraging  the  United 
States  to  continue  their  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  us  as  much  as  p()ssible ;  he 
said  our  glory  depended  on  our  wealth, 
and  that  were'  it-  not  for  our  commerce^ 
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we  could  not  have  afforded  to  have  carried 
on  a  war  with  America  for  six  vears 
together,  at  the  expense  of  100  millions 
of  money.  He  spoke,  therefore,  as  a  mer- 
chant, whose  attachment  was  to  Great 
Britain  alone,  and  who  regarded  her  pro- 
sperity as  superior  to  every  other  consider- 
ation. He  declared  his  wish,  that  the 
Bill  might  proceed  as  it  was. 

Lord  iVor/A  said,  the  present  Bill  did 
not  turn  upon  any  general  principles,  that 
would  admit  of  general  reasoning,  but 
upon  facts.  The  House  had  heard  an 
assertion  of  the  worthy  alderman's  con- 
tradicted by  an  assertion  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down;  here» 
therefore,  was  assertion  against  assertion; 
the  fact  was  at  issue,  and  it  remained  for 
the  House  to  try  it.  As  no  way  could  be 
adopted  so  proper  for  ascertaining  which 
assertion  was  the  true  one,  as  hearing  evi- 
dence, he  hoped  there  would  not  now  be 
any  objections  to  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Holdsvoorth  explained  the  nature  of 
the  Bill,  and  its  origin.  He  said,  that  all 
the  parties  interested  in  the  subject  of  the 
Bill,  viz.  the  merchants  of  London,  Poole, 
and  Dartmouth,  and  the  merchants  of 
Canada,  had  given  evidence  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  privy  council,  and  that  the 
Bill  was  a  sort  of  compromise  among  them 
all. 

Mr.  Fox  denied,  that  the  Bill  was  any 
sort  of  compromise,  as  was  evident  from 
the  present  opposition  to  it  on  the  part  of 
the  merchants  of  London,  and  the  Cana- 
dian merchants ;  but  from  what  the  hon. 
fentleman  had  said,  he  conceived,  that  the 
louse  was  called  upon  to  give  government 
confidence  upon  their  assurance  that  what 
had  come  out  before  the  committee  of 
privy  council,  made  the  Bill  proper  to  be 
passed.  Now  he  was  ready  to  give  that 
confidence,  provided  he  was  sure  that  such 
confidence  was  necessary ;  and  more  than 
was  necessary  to  be  given  to  ministry  on 
any  occasion  by  that  House,  undoubtedly 
ought  not  to  be  given.  Mr.  Fox  declared, 
he,  for  one,  had  not  made  up  his  mind  upon 
the  subject;  and  before  he  did  so,  he 
should  be  glad  to  hear  it  farther  discussed. 
He  wished,  therefore,  that  the  worthy 
alderman's  witnesses  might  be  heard,  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  necessary  to  hear  the 
testimony  of  others ;  not  only  those,  who 
could  speak  on  behalf  of  the  merchants  of 
Poole  and  Dartmouth,  hut  also  those  who 
had  a  local  knowledge  of  the  island  of 
Newfoundland.  It  might  be  proper  to  call 
admiral  Campbell  to  be  examined,  who 
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could  certainly  have  given  the  House  a 
great  deal  of  information  well  worth  their 
bearing;  indeed,  he  had  some  thoughts 
of  moving  for  that  purpose,  but  he  did  not 
know  that  the  Bill  would  have  come  under 
consideration  that  day. 

Mr.  Jenkinson  recapitulated  what  he 
bad  formerly  mentionea  upon  the  subject, 
repeating  the  fact  of  admiral  Campbell's 
liaving  granted  permission  to  some  ships 
freighted  with  provisions  from  the  United 
States  to  unload,  and  dispose  df  their 
freight  at  St.  John's  in  Newfoundland,  re- 
lating likewise  the  progress  and  circuqa- 
stancea  of  the  inquiry  it  had  occasioned 
here  at  home.  The  committee  of  privy 
council,  he  said,  had  examined  witnesses 
sent  by  all  the  parties  interested,  and  had 
heard  assertions  of  the  most  positive  na- 
ture contradicted  by  assertions  equally 
positivelj  given;  at  length,  after  a  long 
mquity,  it  appeared  to  them  to  be  abso- 
latelj  necessary  to  come  to  parliament 
with  the  business ;  but,  as  the  matter  re- 
quired tf  great  deal  of  deliberation,  it  was 
thought  prudent  to  prepare  the  present 
Bill,  and  lo  pass  it  as  a  temporary  measure 
to  quiet  the  minds  of  all  concerned,  and  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  Newfoundland 
being  again  distressed  as  she  was  last  year, 
in  consequence  of  no  provisions  having 
been  sent  out  from  home;  leaving  the 
subject  open  for  subsequent  and  more  se- 
rious deliberation.  Mr.  Jenkinson  stated, 
that  Canada  one  year,  and  that  nearly  ten 
years  a^,  had  grown  and  exported  vast 
quantities  of  flour ;  but,  from  that  time  to 
Uie  present,  she  had  been  obliged  to  sendl 
to  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  to  buy  pro-l 
visions ;  and  that  in  fact  Quebec  was  not 
a  floor  country.  There  was  not  much 
likelihood,  therefore,  of  Canada  being  able 
to  furnish  Newfoundland  with  a  complete 
Apply,  much  less  with  a  supply  equal  to 
what  could  be  furnished  from  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  Jenkinson  complimented  Mr. 
Fox  on  his  candour. 

Mr.  Pitt  rose  to  state  his  reasons  for 
deeming  the  examinations  of  the  gentle- 
men then  attending  unnecessary.  lie 
stated  first  the  extreme  necessity  of  dis- 
patch in  passing  the  Bill,  if  passed  at  all ; 
then  the  impossibility  of  bearing  witnesses 
on  behalf  of  one  of  the  parties  interested, 
unless  they  proceeded  to  hear  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  other  parties,  which  could 
not  be  done  without  great  delay;  and 
lastly,  that  the  present  Bill  did  not  at  all 
afect  the  interests  of  the  several  parties 
aUnded  to,  because,  considering  the  exist*. 


ing  law  to  be^^  that  an  unlimited  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  was  not  pro* 
hibited  by  any  known  statute,  if  no  Bill 
passed,  a  much  larger  field  for  competition 
would  remain  open,  which  could  not  but 
operate  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  merchants  of  London,  the 
merchants  of  Poole  and  Dartmouth,  and 
the  merchants  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Eden  said,  that  though  it  was  not 
regular  to  debate  the  propnety  of  admit- 
ting  witnesses,  when  there  was  not  yet  any 
question  for  their  admission  before  the 
House,  he  believed  it  would  ultimatelv 
save  time  to  blend  that  consideration  with 
the  discussion  of  the  more  general  ques- 
tion for  committing  the  Bill.  Gentlemen 
seemed  to  infer,  that  because  it  was  a  Bill 
of  great  moment,  they  ought  to  proceed 
to  the  technical  business  of  filling  up  the 
blanks  without  farther  information ;  that 
because  the  committee  of  council  had 
found  it  an  inquiry  of  difficulty,  and  open 
to  much  contradictory  evidence,  it  would 
be  expedient  for  the  House  not  to  be 
troubled  either  with  inquiries  or  evidence ; 
and  that  because  the  committee  of  council 
had  satisfied  themselves  that  some  measure 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  a  plen- 
tiful and  cheap  supply  of  provisions  to 
Newfoundland,  the  measure  now  broueht 
forwards  ought  fo  be  adopted  by  parlia- 
ment without  demur  or  hesitation;  and 
that  the  doors  of  the  House  should  be 
kept  shut  against  a  crowd  of  respectable- 
merchants,  although  a  representative  of 
London  had  declared  that  tnose  merchants 
were  desirous  to  be  heard  on  the  proceed- 
ing. An  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that 
witnesses  were  unnecessary,  because  it 
was  notorious  that  Quebec  was  not  a  flour 
country,  and  that  flour  and  bread,  had 
been  sent  last  year  from  Philadelphia  to 
Canada.  It  was  a  plain  and  true  answer 
to  this,  that,  from  a  severity  of  seasons^ 
there  had  been  a  scarcity  of  corn  last  year 
in  the  province  of  Quebec ;  and  one  ob-  I 
ject  of  calling  witnesses,  Was  to  shew  that 
Quebec  was  this  year  well  able  to  supply  { 
the  fisheries,  and  at  half  the  price  wnich 
was  paid  last  year.  If  Quebec  was  not  to 
be  a  flour  country,  her  prospect  was  me- 
lancholy indeed ;  for  the  unhappy  and  di^- 
^ceful  destruction,  which  had  been  made 
in  all  her  hopes  of  the  fur  trade  by  the 
provisional  articles,  had  lefl  her  without 
any  other  resource.'  Gentlemen  had  talked 
of  wealth  being  a  foundation  of  glory; 
they  would  have  expressed  themselves  with 
more  propnety,  if  they  had  talked  of  agri- 
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culture  as  the  foundation  of  wealth.  Re- 
spectable gentlemen  from  Canada  were 
attending  to  shew  that  the  improvements 
of  their  province  would  be  injured  by  the 
proposed  Bill ;  merchants  of  London  re- 
quested also  to  be  heard ;  and  parliament 
would  refuse  to  hear  them*  There  was  in 
this  something  so  unprecedented,  that  he 
had  attended  to  the  reasons  with  peculiar 
anxiety.  Those  reasons  all  ended  in  this 
single  pointy  that  receiving  evidence  would 
occupy  some  time ;  and  that  it  would  be 
iijijurious  to  the  fisheries  if  certain  means 
of  supply  were  not  immediately  settled. 
This  argument  might  have  come  con- 
sistently enough  from  him,  who  contended 
that  there  was  not  at  present  any  trade 
legally  subsisting  between  the  United 
States  and  the  cdonies;  but  it  came 
strangely  from  those  who  said  that  the 
trade  and  intercourse  was  at  present  com- 
pletely open,  and  not  subject  to  any  limi- 
tations. This,  however,  was  one  of  those 
consequences  which  naturally  result  from 
the  adoption  of  a  mistaken  principle.  Be- 
tides, was  it  so  perfectly  clear  that  the  au- 
thorizing Britisn  ships  to  bring  provisions 
from  North  America,  would  tend  to  make 
provisions  more  plentiful  in  Newfoundland  ? 
Perhaps  that  very  circumstance  was  most 
likely  to  add  to  their  scarcity.  The  market 
of  Newfoundland  could  only  consume  a 
limited  quantity;  everything  heyond  that 
quantity  would  be  a  loss  to  the  importer : 
and  was  it  not  probable,  that  the  British 
market  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
theAmerican  on  the  other,  n&ight  equally 
hesitate,  under  the  uncertainty  of  sending 
to  a  glutted  market?  Such  hesitation 
would  increase  the  scarcity  which  this 
Bill  meant  to  remove.  There  was  another 
objection ;  the  freights  of  the  British  mer- 
chant would  be  lessened— the  price  of  his 
fish  must  be  raised.  Another  objection 
arose  from  the  facilities  to  be  given  to 
smuggling ;  and  another  from  thus  quitting 
the  old  policy,  and  encouraging  a  resident 
inhabitancy  of  Newfoundland.  Still,  how- 
ever, if  the  expediency  were  dear,  it  was 
at  least  right  to  receive  the  informations 
of  the  merchants  upon  it :  was  it  to  be 
feared  that  too  much  knowledge  of  the 
subject  would  do  mischief?  Still  farther, 
if  it  were  urgent,  it  did  not  follow  that  the 
relief  might  not  be  given  in  another  mode, 
and  under  the  discretionary  powers  of  the 
^council,  which  mi^ht  be  prolonged  for 
that  purpose.  He  insisted  much  on  that, 
being  extremely  unwillipg  to  introduce 
systems,  by  act  of  parliaaient|  tont^ry  to 


that  monopolising  system,  which,  however 
described  by  theoretical  writers,  must  be 
considered  as  the  rock  of  salvation  and 
strength  to  this  country,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  all  her  debts  and  taxes«  He  would 
never  consent  to  swerve  from  that  system, 
without  being  convinced  of  the  necessity. 

Mr..Af.  A.  Taylor  rose  to  state,  that 
the  merchants  o^  Poole  wished  exceed- 
ingly to  know  ]}y  what  means'  Newfound- 
land was  to  be  supplied  this  season,  that 
they  might  then  take  measures  accord- 
ingly. Mr.  Taylor  said,  the  Poole  ships 
were  now  empty,  their  owners  waiting  to 
know  what  Bill  parliament  passed  before 
they  freifi^hted ;  and  as  the  time  for  sailing 
for  Newfoundland  was  in  the  month  of 
March,  it  was  highly  necessary  that  the 
Bill,  if  it  were  to  pass,  might  pass  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  it  was  evident  ministers 
had  deemed  some  Bill  necessary,  and  had 
brought  in  the  present  with  a  view  to 
learn  what  the  House  thought  of  it.  He 
had  not  made  up  his  mind  upon  it ;  but 
he  did  not  conceive  it  would,  upon  far- 
ther investigation,  turn  out,  that  a  Bill 
was  the  best  medium  for  surmounting  the 
difficulty  that  had  occurred.  He  thought 
it  would  have  been  better  to  adjust  the 
matter  by  a  proclamation  of  the  King  ia 
council,  especially  as  the  object  was 
avowed  to  be  temporar;^.  He  wished  to 
know  why  it  could  not  be  done  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Jenkinson  said,  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-general  had 
been  taken,  and  they  had  declared,  that 
it  could  not  be  done  by  a  proclamation, 
as  the  Act,  enabling  his  Majesty  in  coun- 
cil to  issue  proclamations  for  the  regu- 
lating a  commercial  intercourse  between 
Great  Britain  and  America,  would  ex- 
pire before  the  object  of  the  present  Bill 
could  be  effected.  Government  had,  there* 
fore,  no  choice  but  to  come  to  that  House, 
and  bring  in  some  Bill  or  other. 

The  Speaker  put  the  question,  <<  lliat 
the  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee,'' which  was  carried.  On  the  ques- 
tion, **  That  the  Speaker  do  leave  the 
chair,'* 

Mr.  Alderman  Watson  said,  he  certainly 
should  move  for  a  witness  to  be  called  in  ; 
but,  previous  to  his  doing  so^  he  begged 
leave  to  state,  that  he  considered  the  Bill 
as  a  bill  of  great  moment,  since  upon  it  ^ 
would  depend  the  grand  question,  whe- 
ther Great  Britain  should  keep  her  trader 
in  her  own  hands,  or  give  it  to  foreign 
powers?    After  expatiating  at  large  oa 
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the  powers  of  Great  Britain  to  supply 
Newfoundland  much  cheaper  than  the 
United  States  could  do,  he  said,  tlie  ob- 
ject of  those  who  were  most  anxious  to 
get  the  Bill  passed  was  not  to  supply  New- 
foundland with  bread  or  flour,  or  live 
stock,  but  to  smugde  New  England  rums, 
made  from  French  molasses,  into  New- 
foundland. He  laid  great  stress  on  this 
assertion,  and  describ^  the  nature  of  the 
trade  that  would  be  carried  on  under 
sanction  of  the  Bill,  if  it  passed.  He 
asked  whether  France  allowed  the  United 
States  to  supply  her  West  India  islands 
with  provisions.  So  far  from  it,  the  in- 
tercourse had  been  expressly  forbidden 
^ot  a  month  ago.  The  reason  was  ob- 
vious. Why,  then,  should  we  do  that 
which  France,  who  was  more  immediately 
connected  with  America,  thought  it  good 
policy  not  to  do  ?  He  declared  we  might 
lust  as  well  pass  a  Bill,  permitting  France 
herself  to  supply  Newfoundland  with  pro- 
visions as  the  United  States.  He  con- 
cluded with  movine,  "  That  Mr.  John 
Brickwood  do  attend  the^aid  committee." 

Mr.  Beaufoy  said : — The  arguments  for 
hearing  evidence  at  your  bar  on  this  oc- 
casion, seem  to  be  principally  founded  on 
the  supposed  importance'  of  the  facts 
brought  forward  to  your  notice  by  the 
hon.  alderman.  To  examine  these  facts, 
and  to  consider  how  far,  if  proved,  they 
would  be  material,  is,  therefore,  the  na- 
tural course  of  deliberation.  I  listened 
with  attention  to  the  hon.  alderman ;  but 
great  indeed  was  my  surprise  when  I 
found  that  the  facts  he  produced,  and  the 
arguments  he  urged,  led  to  conclusions 
the  reverse  of  those  which  he  laboured  to 
establish.  He  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
the  regulations  of  the  present  Bill  are  in- 
compatible with  the  interests  of  our  West 
India  settlements,  and  destructive  to  their 
commerce;  while  to  me  it  appears  evi- 
dent, on  his  own  ground,  that  the  Bill  is 
peculiarly  formed  to  defend  their  interests, 
and  to  protect  their  commerce :  for  if  the 
intercourse  between  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  Newfoundland, 
in  British  bottoms,  be  an  evil,  it  neces- 
sarily follows,  that  whatever  narrows  and 
drcumscribes  that  intercourse,  must  limit 
and  curtail  the  evil.  As  the  law  now 
stands,  the  intercourse  in  British  ships  be- 
tween the  isle  of  Newfoundland  and  the 
dominions  of  the  United  States  is  without 
limitation  or  restraint ;  but  this  Bill  con- 
fines that  intercourse  to  such  British  ships 
as  shall  have  obtatned^  either  in  England 
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or  Ireland,  'a  licence  for  the  .purpose. 
What  then,  is  the  hon.  gentleman's  Ian-  y 
guage  ?  He  first  complains  of  a  grievance 
to  the  West  India  settlements,  and  then 
opposes  the  very  means  of  diminishing 
that  grievance,  and  of  reducing  it  within 
the  narrowest  bounds.  I  am  persuaded 
the  merchants  and  planters  will  not  thank 
him  for  his  zeal. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  inter- 
course, even  in  British  ships,  between  the 
ports  of  Newfoundland  and  those  of  the 
United  States  is  at  present  unauthorized 
by  law.  This  opinion  can  only  be  founded 
on  an  idea  that  the  Custom-house  officers 
in  Newfoundland  have  a  right  to  demand 
from  a  vessel  arriving  from  any  of  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  the  same  ma- 
nifests and  certificates  that  they  would 
have  a  right  to  demand  if  the  vessel  ar- 
rived from  a  port  in  the  British  dominions. 
Now,  I  assert  with  confidence,  that  the 
Custom-house  officers  in  ^Newfoundland 
have  no  right  to  demand  a  manifest  or 
certificate  from  a  vessel  arriving  from  any 
other  than  a  British  port.  If  the  vessel 
arrives  from  a  foreign  port,  those  docu- 
ments are  not  demandable. 

I  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  what  legal 
proof  the  officer  has  that  the  Americaa 
port,  from  which  the  vessel  arrives,  be- 
longs to  the  United  States?  On  what 
legal  evidence  does  he  know  that  Bostoa 
and  Charlestown  are  not,  as  formerly,  porta 
of  the  British  dominions  \  I  answer,  he 
knows  it  on  the  same  evidence  on  which 
he  knows  that  Surinam  is  no  longer  q 
British  colony :  ht?  knows  it  (on  the  same 
evidence  on  which  he  knows  that  Marti- 
nico  is  no  longer  in  his  Majesty's  posses- 
sion, and  that  Tobago  is  no  longer  ours : 
he  knows  it  on  the  evidence  of  proclama- 
tions and  of  British  treaties.  And  here  I 
must  state  a  distinction  which^  however 
obvious,  has,  in  argument  at  least,  been 
overlooked,  between  treaties  that  are  Bri- 
tish, and  treaties  that  are  foreign.  The 
last,  the  Custom-house  officer  is  not  bound 
to  know ;  l^ut  of  the  former  it  is  his  duty 
to  be  informed ;  for  they  are  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land.  To  tliese  grounds  of 
legal  knowledge  must  be  added  that  of 
public  notoriety,  upon  which  the  officer 
may  unquestionably  act  without  the  smallest 
risk  of  censure  from  his  superiors,  or  of 
removal  from  his  place ;  without  any  pos- 
sible diminution  of  character  or  loss  of 
situation. 

But  I  am  ashamed.  Sir,  to  pursue  this 
discussion  any  farther^  since  nothmg  caa 
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be  80  uninteresting,  for  nothing  is  so  tri- 
via), as  a  debate  between  common  sense 
on  the  one  side,  and  leg^  refinemeots^ 
founded  on  no  principle,  on  the  other. 
"Without  dwelling,  therefore,  any  longer 
on  this  sort  of  reasoning,  it  is  sufficient* 
for  roe  to  observe,  that,  in  fact,  the  in- 
tercourse in  British  ships  between  th^ 
ports  of  Newfoundland  and  those  of  the 
United  States  has,  for  the  two  last  ^ears, 
been  actually  established.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  present  Bill,  as  natrowing 
and  circumscribing  that  intercourse,  must, 
on  the  hon.  gentleman's  own  principles, 
be  exceedingly  beneficial  to  the  interest 
for  which  he  contends*  But  leaving  for 
a  moment  the  particular  argument,  let  us 
examine,  what  seems  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, the  nature  and  tendency  of  the 
general  maxim  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
labours  to  establish.  The  maxim  is,  tliat 
all  intercourse,  even  in  British  bottoms, 
between  the  United  States  and  Newfound- 
land, should  be  strictly  prohibited ;  for  all 
such  intercourse,  «ays  the  hon.  ffentleman, 
will  be  made  a  means  of  introducing  the 
rums  of  New  England  to  the  jports  of 
Newfoundland,  and  thereby  of  super- 
seding, in  the  markets  of  that  island,  the 
rums  of  our  West  India  possessions. 

New,  let  us  examine  the  consequence 
to  which  the  establishment  of  this  maxim 
evidently  leads ;  let  us  compare  the  loss 
that  will  arise  if  the  maxim  snould  not  be 
admitted,  with  the  loss  that  will  follow  if  it 
should.  If  the  intercourse  of  the  island 
of  Newfoundland  with  the  United  States 
should  not  be  prohibited,  our  West  India 
possessions  will  lose,  it  is  said,  the  advan- 
tage of  supplying  the  Newfoundland  mar- 
ket with  rum.  what  is  the  extent  of  this 
loss  ?  The  Quantity  of  rum  annually  im- 
ported into  Newfoundland,  including  what 
was  brought  from  America,  was  supposed, 
before  the  war,  to  be  little  less  than  250,000 
gallons ;  but  at  present,  as  the  island  is 
less  numerously  peopled,  the  consumption 
is  jexceedingly  diminished.  Supposing, 
however,  that  the  importation  were  still  at 
its  former  height,  the  value  of  that  quan- 
tity of  rum,  m  the  West  Indies,  ^ould 
scarcely  be  more  than  30,000/.  The 
utmost  loss,  therefore,  that  the  West  India 
planters  could  possibly  sustain  would  be 
the  loss  of  the  profit  arising  fVom  the  sale 
of  30,000/.  worth  of  rum.  Now  this  pro- 
fit, at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  could  not 
be  more  than  6,000/.  The  possible  loss, 
therefore,  of  6,000/.  per  annum  is  the 
greatest  evil  that  the  West  India  islands 
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can  sufier  from  the  intercourse  of  the 
United  States  with  the  ports  of  Newfound^ 
land ;  this  is  the  whole  extent  of  the  mis* 
chief.  And  on  whom  will  fall  the  burthen 
of  this  mighty  loss  ?  It  will  be  divided  be« 
tween  the  islands  of  Jamaica,  Dominica, 
Barbadoes,  St.  Kitfs,  and  the  rest  of  our 
West  India  possessions.  It  wUl  be  divided 
among  men,  the  value  of  whose  exports 
exceeds  three  millions  a  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  will  be  the 
extent  of  the  evils  that  will  arise  if  that 
intercourse  be  prohibited  ?  The  inhabitants 
of  Newfoundland,  and  the  rest  of  our 
fishermen  who  resort  to  its  banks,  must 
then  depend  for  their  subsistence  on  our 

(remaining  American  colonies.  Nova  Scotia 
and  Canada,  or  on  Great  Britain  herselfl 
From  Nova  Scotia  they  have  at  present 
nothing  to  hope.  The  (and  does  not  pro« 
duce  a  sufficiency  of  food  for  the  main- 
tenance of  its  own  people :  they  depend 
for  a  supply  on  the  neighbouring  domi* 
nions  of  the  United  States.  From  Ca- 
nada it  is  admitted  by  all,  that,  at  present, 
they  have  nothing  to  expect.  The  hon. 
alderman  asserts,  indeed,  that  in  a  few 
jyears  the  exports  from  Canada  will  be 
^ great;  but  surely.  Sir,  we  shall  not  be 
guilty  of  such  a  mockery  of  our  fishermen, 
as  to  refer  them  to  the  future  produce  of 
distant  years,  when  they  apply  to  us  for 
present,  bread.  It  is  of  little  moment  to 
add,  that,  during  the  winter  months  and 
those  of  Uie  spring,  when  the  wants  of  Uie 
people  of  Newfoundland  are  the  greatest^ 
the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence  is  bound  up  by 
the  frost.  Thus  it  appears,  that,  on  this 
country  alone,  the  fishermen  of  New- 
foundland must  depend  for  a  supply ;  and, 
to  that  supply,  the  hon.  alderman  asserts 
that  this  country  is  unquestionably  ade- 
quate. 

Sir,  I  am  sure  the  humanity  of  the 
House  will  not  permit  them  to  forget  that, 
from  this  kingdom,  com  is  exportimle  only 
when  its  price  in  the  market  is  below  a 
certain  standard.  If  then,  as  is  often  the 
case,  it  shall  exceed  that  standard,  what 
must  be  the  situation  of  our  fishermen, 
exposed  at  least  to  the  distress  of  scarcity, 
perhaps  to  the  horrors  of  famine?  And 
who  are  the  men  that  we  are  advised  thus 
lightly  to  abandon  >  In  number  they  are 
more  than  20,000.  What  is  their  occu- 
pation i  It  is  an  occupation  of  little  benefit 
to  themselves,  but  of  infinite  advantage  to 
their  country.  Miserable,  at  the  best  of 
times,  is  the  subsistence  they  obtain;  but 
vahiable  indeed  are  the  returns  tbey  make 
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to  tbe  kingdom  to  which  they  belong-— not 
less  than  half  a  million  a  year ;  yet  this 
return  forms  but  a  smaU  part  of  their  im- 
portance ;  for  next  to  our  coasting  trade, 
theirs  is  the  greatest  'nursery  of  o^r  sea- 
men :  hundreds  of  new  men  are  sent  out 
every  year :  their  employment  gives  them 
a  pectuiar  hardihood  of  character.  Expe- 
rience has  shewn  that  it  is  the  best  school 
of  instruction.  Treat  your  fishermen  wiUi 
justice ;  allowthem  the  enjoymentof  a  right 
whichy  as  subjects,  they  mherit^  and  to 
which  they  are  entitled  as  men,  the  riffht 
of  purchasing  their  corn  at  a  fair  market  m- 
stead  of  that  of  the  moncmolist,  and  you 
will  find,  not  only  that  your  fisheries  will  be 
extended,  but  that  as  far  as  foreign  mar- 
kets are  in  question,  they  will  soon  be 
established  on  the  ruins  of  every  other. 
The  French  have  never  more  than  sup- 
plied, nor,  with  common  prudence  on  our 
part,  can  they  ever  more  than  supply,  the 
consumption  of  their  own  market.  The 
Americans,  excluded  from  our  West  India 
islands,  find  their  fisheries  rapidly  declin- 
ios ;  for  as  they  have  no  other  consider- 
aUe  market  for  their  damaged  fish,  they 
are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  either 
abandoning  their  trade,  or  of  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain,  from  an  advance  of  price 
on  their  best  fish,  a  recompence  for  the 
loss  they  must  otherwise  sustain  from  their 
having  no  market  for  their  worst :  but 
with  this  advance  in  the  price,  it  is  impos- 
sible they  can  k>ng  contest  with  us  the 
possession  of  the  Spanish  or  Italian,  or 
any  other  of  the  foreign  markets. 
/  In  this  situation  the  American  fishermen 
are  seeking  a  refuse  from  poverty  in  the 
dominions  of  Britain.  Suoi,  Sir,  is  the 
flattering  prospect  before  us,  if  our  fisher- 
men are  treated  with  a  common  regard  to 
the  principles  of  justice:  but  if,  deserting 
tiiose  principles,  we  consign  them  to  the 
avarice  of  tjie  monopolist;  if  we  compel 
them  to  purchase  their  bread  at  the  pnce 
which  his  rapacity  shall  establish,  what 
must  be  the  consequence  ?  Fishermen  are 
not  like  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  whose 
local  attachments  and  predilection  for  their 
home  will  induce  them  to  bear  oppression* 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  human  sufierin^ 
rather  than  remove — without  a  local  habi- 
tation, without  a  home,  wanderers  on  the 
face  o£  the  waters,  they  will  fiy  from  dis- 
tress to  other  Employments,  or  to  other 
employers ;  ^nd  wnat  is  the  mighty  advan- 
tage for  which  we  are  thus  to  hazard  our 
most  important  interests — the  advantage 
•f  tnresenring  to  the  West  India  ialauds  a 


certain  profit  of  6,000/.  a  year !  How  vast 
the  stake  on  the  one  hand !  How  inconsi- 
derable the  object  on  the  other ! 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  canvassed  the  maxia& 
the  bon.  gentleman  has  laboured  to  esta* 
blish,  **  That  all  intercourse  between  the 
island  of  Newfoundland  and  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  orohibited.**  But 
whatever  he  thought  of  his  general  argu- 
ment, '  certain  it  is,  that  his  reasoning, 
as  applied  to  the  mrovisions  of  this  Bill, 
has  utterly  failed  ;  tor,  on  his  own  princi- 
ples, these  provisions  must  diminish  the 
evils  which  he  seems  to  dread,  and  narrow 
the  intercourse  that  is  the  object  of  his 
fears.  Other  arguments  against  this  Bill 
have  also  been  urged.  It  was  ^aid  by  the 
hon.  alderman  that  the  agricultural  inte- 
rests of  the  kingdom  are  obviously  incon- 
sistent with  the  permission  of  furniishing 
Newfoundland  with  com  from  the  United 
States,  for  that  England  can  furnish  grain 
of  every  species  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and 
ought  therefore  to  have  the  preference. 
Sir,  if  this  fact  be  true,  England  will  have 
the  preference ;  for  what  merchant  is  so 
blind  to  his  own  interest  as  to  send  bis 
vessel  to  purchase  corn  at  an  extrava- 
gantly dear  market,  at  2,000  miles  dis- 
tance, when  he  has  a  cheaper  market  at 
his  door  ?  The  hon.  gentleman's  argument 
may  shew  that,  as  far  as  the  interests  of 
British  agriculture  are  in  question,  the 
Bill  will  be  nugatory;  but  it  certainly 
cannot  prove  that  the  Bill  will  be  perni- 
cious. Another  objection  to  the  Bill,  was 
founded  on  the  maxim  that  the  merchants 
concerned  in  the  fisheries  should  have  the 
sole  right  of  supplying  the  fishermen  with 
bread.  On  this  avowal  of  a  schjeme  to 
establish  a  monopoly,  as  cruel  in  its  prin- 
ciple as  ruinous  m  its  e&cts,  I  will  trouble 
the  House  with  no  comment  of  mine: 
they  have  heard  the  proposal,  and  will 
decide  upon  its  merits.  But  however  the 
rapacious  avarice  of  a  few  individuals  may 
seem  to  phice  the  interest  of  the  inerchant 
in  opposition  to  that  of  the  public,  certain 
it  is,  that  in  this  case,  as  almost  in  every 
other,  the  real  interest  of  the  merchant 
coincides  with  that  of  the  kingdom ;  for  it 
must  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  merchant 
to  purchase  at  a  low  price  the  fish  which 
he  brings  back  in  return  for  the  articles 
he  sells.  Now  it  is  obviously  impossible 
that  the  produce  of  labour  can  long  con- 
tinue to  be  dieap,  if  the  provisions  which 
support  that  labour  are  extravagantly  dear« 
Thus,  Siri  I  have  considered  the  varmua 
arguments  that  the  enemies  of  the  Bill 
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within  the  House  have  urged.  If  it  be 
thought  necessary  to  examine  evidence  at 
your  bar  with  a  view  of  giving  the  wit- 
nesses also  an  opportunity  of  stating  their 
objections  to  the  Bill,  I  shall  certainly 
acquiesce ;  yet  I  cannot  but  observe,  that 
the  merchants  of  Dartmouth  and  Poole, 
who  think  this  Bill,  though  short  of  their 
wishes,  is  much  for  their  interest,  ought 
.also  to  be  heard.  If  evidence  be  examined , 
on  one  side,  iet  an  equal  indulgence  be 
also  shewn  to  the  other.  But  whatever4n 
this  respect  be  the  decision  of  the  House, 
I  trust  they  will  extend  their  protection  to 
a  Bill,  which  is  obviously  recommended 
by  the  most  powerful  of  all  considerations, 
those  of  public  interest,  of  justice,  of  hu- 
manity. 

The  motion  for  the  attendance  of  Mr. 
Brickwood  was  negatived.  After  which, 
the  House  went  into,  the  C(^mittee. 

Feb.  15.  On  the  order  of  the  day  for 
the  third  reading  of  the  Bill, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  oppose  the  motion,  and 
to  state  his  objections  to  the  Bill.  He 
said  he  did  not  merely  object  to  the  title 
on  the  legal  ground  of  contest,  whether 
the  Bill  was  an  extension  or  a  restriction 
of  the  existing  law,  but  to  its  principle. 
He  had  not  completely  made  up  his  mind 
as  to  the  necessity  of  any  bill  passing  upon 
the  subject,  and  one  reason  why  he  had  not 
done  so  was,  because  the  House  had  been 
refused  all  the  information  necessary  to  be 
laid  before  them,  previous  to  their  coming 
to  a  decision  on  a  point  of  so  much  ii^- 
portance.  He  stated,  that  there  were 
three  parties  to  the  Bill,  the  merchants  of 
Poole  and  Dartmouth,  the  merchants  of 
Londod,'and  the  inhabitants  of  Newfound- 
land.  All  of  these,  or  spmebody  for  them, 
ought  to  have  been  heard  before  any  Bill 
affecting  them  was  passed.  The  present 
Bill  was  directly  contrary  to  admiral 
Campbell's  opinion,  directly  contrary  to 
the  wishes  and  opinion  of  the  merchants 
:  of  London,  and  as  far  as  the  House  knew, 
'  adverse  to  the  opinion  and  wishes  of  the 
*  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland;  he  consi* 
dered  it,  therefore,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
merchants  of  Poole  and  Dartmouth.  Mr. 
Fox  said,  he  should  have  thought  that 
laying  the  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  Newfoundland  open,  under 
certain  regulations,  would  have  been 
wiser  than  to  have  confined  it  at  all. 
The  chief  regulations  that  he  would 
have  made  should  have  been,  to  have  ob- 
liged the  coounerce  to  be  carried  on  in 
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British  bottoms,  legally  sailing  with  a 
register,  agreeably  to  the  Navigation  Act* 
He  recommended  ministers  either  to  pass 
no  bill  at  all,  and,  in  that  case,  to  settle 
the  intercourse  by  proclamation,  from  the 
King  in  council,  or  to  postpone  the-  third 
reading  for  one  month ;  and)  in  the  interim, 
to  call  all  the  witnesses  before  the  House 
that  could  give  them  any  material  infor- 
mation on  the  subject;  and,  when  the 
House  were  fully  informed  upon  it,  to  pre- 
pare a  digested  Bill^  and  pass  it.  Mr.  Fox 
moved,  *^  That  the  Bill  be  read  a  third 
time  that  day  month,'*  having  first  declar- 
ed, that  if  the  sense  of  the  majority  ap- 
peared to  be  against  his  motion,  he  woiud 
not  divide  the  House. 

Mr.  Pitt  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Fox 
had  put  the  Bill  upon  a  fair  issue.  He 
controverted  Mr.  Fox's  arguments,  and 
defended  the  Bill  as  a  bill  of  experiment. 
He  said,  if  gentlemen  thought  proper, 
they  might  bring  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion at  some  future  period  of  the  present 
session ;  but  if  the  Bill  was  not  read  ti 
third  time  till  that  day  month,  the  object 
of  it  would  be  lost. 

Mr.  Eden  said,  that  waving  for  the  mo- 
ment all  dispute,  whether  the  present  Bill 
should  be  considered  as  restraining,  or  as 
authorizing  a  trade  between  the  new  states 
and  one  of  the  colonies,  he  had  heard  with 
great  pleasure,  the  right  hon.  gentleman'g 
wish  to  secure  the  colony  trade  and  navi- 
gation as  much  as  possible  to  British  shins. 
But  when  it  was  proposed  to  adopt  the  Bill 
as  an  experiment,  till  the  House  sbould 
have  more  leisure  and  better  materials,  he 
must  be  permitted  to  express  some  sur- 
prise; individually  speaking,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  possibly  had  ample  reason 
to  wish  for  leisure ;  but  the  House,  col- 
lectively considered,  must  never  be  sup- 
posed to  want  leisure  for  the  discussion  of 
important  points:  materials  indeed  they 
might  want,  more  especially  in  instances 
like  the  present,  when  they  had  thought 
proper  to  deny  to  themselves  the  advan- 
tage of  hearing  witnesses  peculiarly  able 
to  give  information,  and  personally  entitled 
even  io  o&r  advice  and  opinions.  The 
self-denial  of  the  House  on  this  occasion, 
had  been  just  matter  of  surprise  to  him 
and  to  others;  but  it  was  not  more  so, 
than  the  singular  cause  which  had  been 
assigned  for  it:  they  had  been  told,  that 
the  examination  of  witnesses  would  be 
contrary  to  the  compromise  with  Poole 
and  Dartmouth.  A  noble  friend  of  his 
had,  on  some  DccasioDi  Anatomised,  thm 
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word  <  reciprocity;'  he  wished  that  his 
noble  friend  would,  in  like  manner,  advert 
to  the  word  *  compromise :'  he  had  always 
understood  that  word  to  mean,  that  the 

Sretensions  and  interests  of  all   parties 
eing  stated,  there  was  a  general  agree- 
ment to  abate  something  in  the  claims  of 
both.  But  the  present  case  differed  widely 
from  this  description;   the  merchants  of 
London,  and  those  of  Quebec,  though  pro- 
testing against  the  Bill,  and  parties  mate- 
rially interested,  were  refused  even  a  hear- 
ing :  the  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland  were 
parties  also,  and  admiral  Campbell,  who 
best  represented  -Newfoundland,  was  well 
known  to  disapprove  utterly  of  the  present 
Bill ;    the  House  had  also  refused  to  hear 
him.     The  towns  of  Youghall  and  Water- 
ford,  in  Ireland,  were  greatly  concerned 
in  the  fate  of  the  question,  but  were  not 
to  this  hour  apprized  of  its  existence.  And 
even   Poole  and  -Dartmouth,  in  his  opi- 
nioD,  would  be  dissatisfied  with  their  sup- 
posed share  in  this  compromise,  whenever 
they  should  understand  it :   for  it  would 
not  escape  their  observation,  that  the  Bill 
purported  to  be  a  temporary  restriction, 
and  whenever  it  expired,  the  whole  trade 
would  be  open  to  the  United  States,  and 
the^  dan^rous    intercourse   and  ruinous 
competition  would  be  greater  than  ever. 
Besides,  according  to  all  common  sense, 
if  this  Bill  was  right,  the  perpetual  conti- 
nuance of  it  must  be  right ;  for  the  present 
year  happened  to  be  a  year  of  plenty  in  all 
the  British  dominions :  and  if  his  Majesty's 
subjects  were  not  now  able  to  supply 
Newfoundland,  they  never  could  be'  able. 
In  short,  he  could  not  discover  that  the 
Bill  was  favourable  to  any  interests  except 
those  of  the  United  States.    An  hon.  gen- 
tleman, the  preceding  night,  had  mention- 
ed them  as  peculiarly  entitled  to  favour  in 
preference  to  France.    This  came  natu- 
rally from  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had 
recently  arrived  from  the  United  States, 
where  he  had  undoubtedly  been  witness  to 
the    singular    benevolence    with    which 
British  siibjects  were  treated  by  the  New 
States,  and  to  the  sanctimonious  attention 
to  the  faith  of  treaties,  which  was  at  this 
boar  placing  the  New  States  in  a  point  of 
view  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  age 
or  any  country.    He  could  have  wished 
to  have  known  from  the  same  eye-witness 
how  it  happened,  that  in  some  of  the  New 
States  British  ships  and  their  cargoes  were 
subject  to  peculiar  duties  and  restraints, 
notwithstanding  that  in  this  kingdom  the 
merchandise  of  the  United  States  remained 
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to  this  hour  exempt  from  the  duties  im- 
posed on  the  goods  of  the  most  friendly 
powers  of  Europe.  Gentlemen  had  talked 
of  the  supply  of  Newfoundland  as  a  matter 
of  difficulty,  and  it  was  evident  that  they 
conceived  it  to  be  an  undertaking  of  great 
extent:  he  thought  it  right  therefore,  to 
inform  them,  that  in  1771,  when  the 
fishery  flourished,  the  value  of  all  the  pro*  I 
visions  brought  from  North  America  was  ' 
only  9,000/.,  and  in  the  last  year  the  quan- 
tity of  flour  and  bread  brought  from  the 
United  States  had  been  very  inconsider- 
able, and  the  live  cattle  amounted  to  120. 
For  such  considerations  the  House  was 
asked  to  sac^fice  a  principle' of  law,  which 
he  believed  to  be  a  just  principle;  and  if  it 
were  otherwise  he  still  thought  that  the 
direct  communication  should  be  closed 
against  the  United  States.  He  would  not 
resume  the  dispute  on  the  law  question ; 
*but  would  only  say,  that  if  it  happened  to 
him  to  imagine  that  he  had  discovered  a 
point  of  law  contrary  to  the  general  appre- 
hension of  mankind,  and  mischievous  in 
all  its  consequences  to  the  interest  of  these 
kingdoms,  he  would  have  concealed  it 
with  as  much  care  as  if  he  had  discovered 
a  new  poison,  or,  at  least,  he  would  not 
have  brought  forward  the  poison  in  one 
hand,  without  bringing  its  antidote  in  the 
other.  These  new  discoverers,  however, 
or  new  inventors,  had  been  governed  by  a 
different  sentiment,  and  had  maintained 
their  discovery  with  as  much  alacrity  and 
earnestness  as  if  it  had  been  beneficial  ta 
the  interests  of  the  British  empire. 

Mr.  Jenhinson  contended,  that  had. the 
House  gone  into  an  examination  of  aU  the 
parties  stated  to  be  interested  in  the  Bill, 
they  would  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  evi- 
dence of  the  most  contradictory  nature. 
His  Majesty's  ministers  therefore  were 
under  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  mer- 
chants of  Poole  and  Dartmouth,  who  were 
principally  interested,  and  upoti  a  compari- 
son of  what  they  said  with  the  opinion  of 
the  King's  officers  who  had  been  at  New- 
foundland, had  proceeded  to  draw  such  a 
Bill  as  .might  do  good,  but  could  do  no  harm. 
Mr.  Fox's  motion  was  withdrawn^  and 
the  Bill  reaid  a  third  time. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Reports 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts,'^ 
Feb.  17*  The  House  went  into  a 
committee  on  that  part  of  his  Majesty's 
Speech  which  recommended  to  the  con- 
sideration of  parliament,  the  Reports  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Accotmts. 
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Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  then  entered  into 
the  review  and  consideration  of  the  inn* 
portant  topicsf  contained  in  the  Reports  of 
the  commissioners.  He  said,  that  though 
voluminous,  they  might  be  arranged  under 
two  or  three  general  heads ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  clearly  investigating  the  merits 
of  the  suggestions,  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish them.  It  was  impossible  for  him, 
or  for  parliament,  to  speak  iu  adequate 
commendation  of  the  labours  of  these  gen- 
tlemen ;  they  had  given  lights  to  [)arlia- 
ment  on  subjects  hitherto  mvolved  in  the 
most  inscrutable  obscuritv,  which  if  pur- 
sued by  the  legislature  with  equal  energy 
and  wisdom,  would  be  productive  of  the 
most  valuable  benefits.  It  was  his  duty, 
and  the  duty  of  the  House,  to  profit  from 
the  Reports  which  had  been  laid  before 
them.  Without  going  at  length  into  the 
mass  of  matter  which  the  twelve  Reports 
contained,  it  was  his  wish,  he  said,  to* 
lead  the  House  to  the  review  of  their  la- 
bours in  the  gross,  rather  than  the  detail, 
and  under  the  distinct  heads  into  which 
the  whole  might  be  resolved.  These 
heads  were,  in  his  mind,  the  following : 

1.  The  commissioners  had  turned  their 
attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  re- 
venues of  the  country  were  collected. 

2.  They  had  then  entered  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  several  offices  of  expen- 
diture, and  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
public  money  was  issued  through  the 
Exchequer.    And, 

3.  The  manner  in  which  that  money, 
so  issued,  was  *  chequed  and  controlled, 
and  how  it  was  ultimately  accounted  for  to 
the  Exchequer. 

Under  these  three  heads,  he  believed, 
might  be  comprehended  all  the  subjects 
embraced  by  the  commissioners  in  their 
twelve  Reports.  The  first,  namely,  that 
which  respected  the  collection  of  the  re- 
venues, and  which  made  the  subject  of 
the  two  first  Reports,  had  already  consi- 
derably engaged  the  public  attention. 
Their  ideas  with  respect  to  the  collection 
of  the  land  tax,  had  been  improved,  and 
considerable  benefit  had  been  derived  firom 
their  suggestions.  Instead  of  sufiering 
the  produce  of  the  tax  to  lie,  as  had  been 
usual^  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners, 
means  had  been  taken  by  parliament  to 
enforce  the  more  speedy  payment  of  the 
sums  in  their  hands ;  and  that  they  should 
be  themselves  rewarded  by  fixed  salaries, 
rather  than  by  iees  and  poundage.  In 
this  part  of  the  Reports,  therefore,  he  be- 
lieved the  conunitteo  woidd  not  find  any 


thmg  so  materially  deserving  of  their  con- 
sideration, as  in  other  subjects  which  he 
should  have  occasion  to  mention. 

In  the  same  manner  another  topic,  in- 
cluded in  this  branch  of  their  inquiry,  the 
Post-office,  had  been  in  the  late  Act  con- 
siderably amended.  The  conmiissioners 
stated  in  the  Report,  that  the  Post-office 
was  directed  to  pay  700L  a  week  to  the 
Treasury  out  of  the  produce  of  this  branch 
of  the  revenue ;  and  that  this  was  a  very 
small  sum,  m  proportion  to  the  sura  de- 
rived from  this  fund.  The  committee 
would,  however,  recollect,  that  in  the  last 
Bill,  when  the  addition  was  made  to  the 
duty  on  letters,  and  the  other  regulations 
were  introduced,  the  office  was  directed 
to  pay  3,000/.  instead  of  700/.  into  the 
Treasury,  and  this  sum  was  now  regularly 
paid.  He  believed  it  was  as  much  as 
could  be  weekly  drawn  from  the  office ; 
leaving  a  sufficient  sum  in  liand  to  answer 
the  exigencies  of  the  office.  This  being 
the^case,  he  would  not  detain  the  cbm- 
mitt^  in  this  stage,  but  would  hasten  to 
that  on  which  he  designed  to  move  them 
that  night. 

The  second  branch  of  the  Reports,  and 
which  comprehended  five  or  six  of  their 
number,  was,  as  he  had  stated,  an  account 
of  these  public  offices,  and  their  conduct, 
through  which  the  money  passed  in  its 
application  to  the  various  services  for 
which  it  was  granted.  He  would  first  call 
their  attention  to  the  Navy-office,  as  that 
which  immediately  after  the  Pay-office 
was  the  most  important.  The  Pay-office 
had  of  late  been  considerably  amended, 
and  was  now  brought  nearly  to  the  state 
recommended  by  the  conmiissiouers.  It 
was  the  peculiar  charge  brought  against 
the  offices  that  balances  had  been  suffered 
to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  the  officers, 
and  to  lie  in  their  hands  long  after  they 
had  quitted  the  public  service.  Balances 
were  also  suffisred  unnecessarily  to  increase 
in  the  hands  of  officers  while  they  re- 
mamed  in  place.  This  very  expensive  and 
inconvenient  practice  had  arisen  from 
various  causes,  and  was  chiefly  persevered 
in  by  the  very  great  delay  wnich  there 
was  in  passing  the  accounts  of  public  offi- 
cers  at  the  Exchequer,  and  the  old  and 
obstinate  forms  of  tne  Exchequer;  which, 
however  proper  and  accommodating  they 
might  be  to  our  expenditure  when  they 
were  adopted,  were  now  infinitely  too  di- 
latory and  intricate,  for  the  enlarged  busi- 
ness of  our  present  expenditure.  He  had 
the  happinetti  to  say,  that  the  present 
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Treasurer  of  the  Navy  had,  in  consequence 
of  the  Report  of  the  commissioners  on  his 
particular  office,  taken  the  whole  of  the 
practice  and  of  their  suggestions,  into  his 
moat  able  consideration ;  and  he  had,  after 
much  inquiry  and  deliberate  consultation, 
formed  a  plan  which  promiseijl  to  be  effec- 
tual. It  seemed,  in  his  eyes,  to  have  all 
the  ends  in  view  which  the  commissioners 
recommended,  and  which  that  House  must 
be  eager  to  compass.  It  tended  to  keep 
down  balances  in  the  hands  of  the  Trea- 
surer of  the  Navy  for  the  time  being,  and 
to  take  them  totally  out  of  the  hands  of 
those  who  might  quit  the  office.  These 
were  benefits  which  were  not  imaginary ; 
and  he  trusted  that  his  right  hon.  frienas 
ideas  would  not  be  found,  upfti  trial,  in- 
compatible with  the  present  forms,  nor 
inadequate  to  the  duties  of  office.  They 
might  at  first  be  difficult,  and,  to  men  ha- 
bituated to  the  old  forms,  unpleasant;  but 
time  MTould  recommend  as  weU  as  faci- 
litate the  scheme;  and  as  it  was  only  in 
case  of  a  war,  that  material  difficulty  could 
occur  in  carrying  it  bto  practice,  he 
trusted  that  that  was  a  period  so  remote, 
that  we  ahould  be  familiarised  to  the  new 
practice  before  the  difficulty  should  occur. 

This  plan  was  framed  on  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  commissioners.  Its  first  pro- 
vision was,  that  eveiry  treasurer,  on  quit- 
tioe  his  office,  should  transfer  the  balances 
in  bis  hands  to  his  successor;  and  se- 
condly, that  eveiy  treasured  of  the  navy, 
while  in  office,  should  close  his  accounts 
every  year.  These  were  not  impracti- 
cable r^^tkms^  Pie  first  might  be  ac- 
com^bed  by  a  change  in  the  manner  of 
keeping  the  accounts.  It  was  now  com- 
mon, at  the  distance  of  a  length  ci  years, 
when  a  ship's  books  were  neany  closed,  to 
take  such  men  as  remained  unpaid,  and 
place  them  on  an  account  of  arrears. 
Why  not  do  this  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
in  a  greater  extent?  The  pnnciple  was 
the  same,  though  the  operation .  would  be 
on  a  larger  scale. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  should  have  to 
amplify  the  manner  of  keeping  the  ac- 
counts, and  in  particular  to  remedy,  by 
skering  the  great  source  and  pretence  for 
delay  in  the  office,  the  practice  of  the 
salHiccountants.  Instead  of  the  manner 
DOW  in  use,  of  their  receiving  the  money 
necessary  to  their  several  expenditures 
from  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  hold- 
ing an  account  with  him,  by  which  he  had 
a  double  credit,  and  was  prevented  ulti- 
BMtdy  from  closing  his  account  with  the 


Exchequer  until  he  had  closed  with  all  the 
sub-accountants;  instead,  therefore,  of 
this  old  method,  it  was  suggested  by  his 
right  hon.  friend,  that  the  sub-accountants 
should  draw,  by  imprest,  the  sums  neces- 
sary to  their  several  services,  and  should 
have  personally  to  account  to  the  £xche*> 
quer,  giving  at  the  same  time  the  trea- 
surer for  the  time  being  regular  informa- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  application  of  the 
sums  so  drawn.  In  addition  to  these 
means,  and  to  reduce  the  balances  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  for  the 
time  being,  and  also  of  the  sub-account- 
ants, it  was  to  be  proposed,  tliat  the  money 
should  in  future  be  placed  in  the  custody 
of  the  Bank,  as  was  now  the  custom  with 
the  armv  expenditure. 

Another  source  of  enhancing  the  ba- 
lances in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  was, 
that  every  head  of  service  was  kept  dis- 
tinct, and  the  sums  appropriated  to  each 
of  the  services  were  kept  distinct :  instead 
of  this,  it  was  proposed,  that  when  the 
sum  appropriated  to  any  one  service 
should  be  exhausted,  Uiey  should  not  draw 
for  more  mone^  while  they  had  sums  in 
theur  hands  originally  drawn  for  other, 
and  not  dissimOar  services.  He  said  not 
dissimilar,  because  he  would  not  agree 
that  the  new  scheme  should  totaUy  abo- 
lish the  old  forms.  Distinct  heads  might 
be  still  maintained;  and  they  naturally 
divided  themselves,  into  thre^:  the  vic- 
tualling, the  navy,  and  the  commissioners 
of  sick  and  hurt.  Under  these  several 
heads  the  sums  miffht  be  applied  indif- 
ferently, either  to  uie  particular  objects 
for  which  the  money  was  originally  drawn, 
or  by  taking  sums  ^om  the  other  service, 
under  the  same  head,  which  was  not  ex- 
hausted. He  had  no  doubt  but  from  those 
propositions,  together  with  several  other 
subordinate  rules,  a  new  scheme  for  con- 
ducting the  office  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
navy  might  be  adopted,  which  would  fulfil 
the  expectations  held  out  in  the  report  of 
the  commissioners :  he  had  no  doubt  but 
the  committee  would  go  with  him  in  his 
motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill ;  and 
in  that  BiU  the  propositions  would  be 
made  much  more  clear  than,  he  was  afraid, 
he  had  made. them  in  his  imperfect  sketch. 

The  next  great  office  in  this  branch  of 
the  reports  was  the  Ordnance ;  and  he  was 
happy  that  the  ideas  of  the  commissioners 
had  so  intimately  fallen  in  with  those  of 
the  office  itself;  for  they  had  adopted  and 
carried  into  effect  a  number  of  the  sug- 
gestions thrown  out  in  the  ReportS|  which 
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made  it  less  necessary  than  it  otherl^ays 
would  be  for  the  committee  to  enter  much 
into  the  consideration  of  what  had  been 
said  on  this  office  now.  One  remark 
only  occurred,  and  that  was,  that  the  cus- 
tody of  the  cash  should  be  in  the  Bank. 

In  regard  to  the  Pay-office,  the  same 
observation  was  to  be  made.  The  prac- 
tice had  been  most  beneficially  changed. 
Little  or  no  money  now  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  paymaster,  and  no- balance 
could  accrue.  One  very  material  circum- 
stance in  this  office,  however,  still  re- 
mained to  be  amended,  and  that  was  the 
practice  of  the  expenditure  in  the  article 
of  extraordinaries.  This  was  a  thing  un- 
questionably more  applicable  to  a  time  of 
war  than  peace ;  for  this  reason  the  House 
had  more  time ;  but  it  would  not  be 
an  unprofitable,  nor  was  it  an  unnecessary 
labour,  to  look  back  to  what  had  been 
the  practice  in  the  late  war  with  regard 
to  these  extraordinaries.  He  was  well 
informed  that  in  the  enormous  accumula- 
tion of  these  extraordinaries  very  great 
peculation  had  occurred;  and  a  careful 
review  of  the,  accounts  might  lead  to  con- 
sequences highly  beneficial  to  the  public. 
There  was  one  circumstance  which,  in 
0uch  a  revisal,  must  be  particularly  ad- 
verted to,  and  from  which  he  must  dissent 
from  the  practice  of  the  Exchequer.  He 
entered  his  protest  against  the  maxim,  that 
a  voucher,  having  all  the  formalities  of  a 
receipt,  was  to  be  considered  and  accepted 
&s  a  complete  discharge  to  the  accountant 
for  the  sum  it  specified,  without  any  far- 
ther inquiry.  The  commissioneVs  had  well 
stated  now  defective  vouchers,  with  all  the 
requisite  formalities,  might  be;  the  ac- 
countant might  have  entered  into  collu- 
sion with  the  party  who  was  to  furnish  the 
comtnodities — or  they  might  not  have  been 
furnished  to  the  amount — or  they  might 
not  have  been  delivereds^to  the  army.  A 
varietv  of  abuses  might  have  been  com- 
'  tnittea,  which  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
say  a  mere  receipt  would  discover.  He 
charged  no  officer  with  such  abuses.  He 
urged  only  generally,  and  stated  this  as  a 
reason  for  instituting  a  dose  and  general 
inquiry  into  the  whole  of  the  expenditure 
under  the  head  of  Extraordinaries  of  the 
Army  during  the  late  war.  'For  this  pur- 
pose, sufficient  men  must  be  armed  with 
sufficient  powers;  they  must  have  power 
to  call  men  before  them,  to  force  the  pro- 
duction of  papers,  and  to  administer  an 
oath.  The  comptrollers  of  the  array  ac- 
count^; gentlem^a  who  deserved  highly  of 
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the  public,  were,  in  his  mind,  the  most 
proper  to  be  entrusted  with  this,  as  well 
as  other  subjects  of  inquiry,  check,  and 
control,  which,  the  Bills  that  he  should 
move  for  went  to  introduce.  There  were 
some  other  lesser  considerations  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Paymaster  of  the  Army,  which 
the  commissioiters  had  recommended  to 
the  notice  of  parliament.  The  Paymaster 
of  Widows*  Pensions  was  an  officer  who 
might  be  spared  ;  and  the  agents  for  the 
payment  of  the  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea- 
hospital,  and  the  whole  management  of 
the  non-effective  fund,  required  revisal. 
The  latter  had  been  some  time  under  the 
eye  of  the  comptrollers  of  the  army  ac- 
counts, and  they  had  made  very  valuable 
amendmeiA.  To  them  also  must  be  re« 
ferred  the  accounts'of  the  sub-accountants, 
the  general  source  of  delay  and  procrasti- 
nation in  every  office. 

He  next  adverted  to  the  third  branch 
of  this  very  interestine  discussion;  namely, 
the  manner  in  which  the  money  thus  issued 
was  afterwards  accounted  for  to  the  Ex- 
chequer, In  the  view  of  this  department, 
the  first  striking  circumstance  that  oc- 
curred was,  the  mode  of  auditing  these 
accounts  by  the  Auditors  of  the  Imprest 
This  the  commissioners  had  stated  with 
truth  to  be,  not  an  accurate  examination 
into  the  uses  to  which  the  specific  sums 
had  been  applied,  but  merely  an  inquiry 
into  the  arithmetical  exactness  of  each 
account.  As  this  minute  disquisition  had 
been  already  attended  to  in  the  various 
inferior  offices,  it  needed  no  great  degree 
of  discernment  to  pronounce  this  exami- 
nation absolutely  nugatory.  He  felt,  he 
said,  great  reluctance  in  saying,  that  the 
abolishment  of  such  frivolity  was  abso- 
lutely requisite;  he  was  loth  to  remove 
what  bore*  even  the  shadow  of  control, 
though  useless  in  itself;  such  an  establish- 
ment carried  sometimes  with  it  such  a  de- 
gree of  awe  as  tended  to  render  its  pur- 
poses effectual.  But  when  he  considered 
that  the  emoluments  of  this  office  in- 
creased in  a  direct  proportion  with  the 
public  disability  to  afford  such  increase, 
he  confessed  he  wished  that  progress  ter- 
minated, and  that  another  establishment, 
of  less  expense  and  more  utility,  might 
succeed ;  an  establishment  where  efficient 
checks^  and  substantial  disquisition,  mrght 
take  place  of  mere  numerical  forms  and 
examinations.  He  next  entered  at  large 
into  a  mode  of  auditing  the  accounts  of 
the  Navy,  returned  from  the  officers  in  its 
different  departmentSi  the  Conunissioneoi 
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oflhe  Navy,  the  Victualling,  and  the  Sick 
and  Hurt  Officers.  In  each  of  these,  though 
several  regulations  had  taken  place  since 
the  present  inquiries  were  set  on  foot, 
there  was  still  a  necessity  for  farther  re- 
formation. The  mode  of  reoiedjing  those 
evils,  which  had  been  proposed  by  the 
commissioners  of  accounts,  and  to  which 
be  acceded,  was,  the  consolidation  of 
these  different  offices  of  audit  into  one 
general  establishment,  to  examine  into 
the  accounts  of  every  department,  and  in- 
vested with  more  efficient  powers  than  any 
of  the  present  offices  possessed. 

The  great  source,  he  observed,  of  the 
distresaiog  embarrassment  of  accounts,  in 
themselves  rather  too  complicated,  was 
the  long  credit  given  to  sub-accountants. 
This  it  was  prevented  the  treasurers  of  the 
navy  from  retummg  their  accounts  long 
after  they  had  been  out  of  office;  and 
then,  from  the  unaccountable  relaxation 
and  neglect  which  pervaded  the  entire 
system,  these  accountants  were  suffisred 
to  retain  the  balance  of  the  public  money 
in  their  hands,  some  even  so  long  as  fort^ 
years.  This  was  not  a  late  object  of  h» 
attention :  he  had,  two  years  smce,  when 
first  he  accepted  his  present  office,  thrown 
out  this  idea  as  an  important  subject  of 
inQoiry ;  some  time,  when  out  of  office,  he 
had  followed  it  still  farther,  by  stating  to 
that  House,  that  the  sums  then  unac- 
counted for  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum 
than  44<  millions,  and  bv  moving  at  the 
same  time,^hat  an  official  inquiry  should 
.be  instituted.  The  business  was  then 
looked  on  as  a  mere  chimera,  and  was 
treated  with  great  pleasantry  of  imagina- 
tion by  an  hon.  gentleman  opposite  him, 
whose  pleasantry,  indeed,  he  was  happy 
to  sa^,  could  easily  sport  on  jmy  subject. 
The  idea,  at  that  time,  went  abroad,  as  if 
be  had  discovered  forty  millions  of  the 
public  money  which  had  been  stolen,  and 
which  he  had  offered  to  rescue  firom  the 
bands  of  the  robbers.  Had  such  an  idea 
escaped  him,  he  would  indeed  have  been 
a  fit  marie  for  ridicule^  But  to  return  to 
bis  motion  in  its  reality ;  he  had  the  plea- 
sure to  say,  that  what  was  then  treated  as 
a  mere  romance,  had  proved  itself  a  tale 
of  truth ;  what  was  then  a  shadow,  was 
now  converted  into  substance.  From  the 
inquiries  that  had  been  instituted,  he  was 
faappy  to  inform  the  House,  that  no  less 
than  27  millions  so  unaccqunted  for,  had 
been  discovered ;  aiid  that  the  balance  in 
fiivouT  of  the  public,  on  the  accounts 
ilready  exammed|  amounted  to  no  less 
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than  257,000/. ;    which  sum,  he  had  no. . 
doubt,  he  should  be  able  immediately  to 
collect,  so  as  to  apply  it  to  the  uses  of 
the   current  year;    and  farther,  that  he% 
supposed  that  on  a  farther  scrutiny  into 
the    accounts    that    had    been     already 
brought    forward}     and    on    a   progress 
through  the  remainder,' this  balance  would 
be  considerably  increased.     The  manner 
in  which  it  was  intended  to  proceed  was, 
by  ordering  the  debtors  of  the  nation  to 
pay  in  the  above-mentioned  sum,  which 
had  been  already  acknowledged,  and  after- 
wards to  compel   them,  by  process,    to  . 
stand  a  more  particular  examination. 

Highly  as  he  thought  of  the  labours, 
and  mucn  sA  he  commended  the  applica- 
tion and  abilities  of  the  commissioners  of 
accounts,  he  said  he  must  differ  from  them 
in  one  particular :  they  had  admitted,  that 
in  the  transactions  of  the  late  war,  and  of 
course,  were  the  precedent  admitted,  in 
every  future  one,  a  receipt  passed  through 
the  usual  forms,  should  in  every  respect 
be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher.  Instances, 
he  said,  had  occurred  in  that  period  which 
rendered  an  inquiry  necessary,  which 
should  certainly  take  place  when  the  sup- 
position of  payment,  and  consequent  issue 
of  the  receipt,  were  both  found  to  originate 
in  a  collusive  fraud.  He  mentioned  an- 
other charge  against  the  auditors  of  the 
imprest,  which  was,  that  their  proceedings 
were  not  only  ineffectual,  but  tedious^in 
the  extreme.  He  remarked  it  as  a  cu- 
rious circumstance,  that  though  the  audi- 
tors had,  in  one  year,  made  16,000/.  each, 
they  had  in  no  year  since  made  half  that 
sum.  He  would  not  say  that  laziness  here 
predominated  over  avarice ;  but  he  would 
mention  to  the  House  what  he  thought 
the  probable  cause.  The  clerks  in  this 
office  in  whose  power  it  chiefly  lay  to  ex- 
pedite or  retard  the  different  papers,  were 
paid  not  by  a  certain  salary,  but  by  fees. 
Here  was  an  intercourse  established  which 
ought  on  all  accounts  to  be  suppressed,  as 
that  same  fee,  which  might  be  made  the 
motive  for  dispatch,  might  also,  if  suitable 
to  the  intentions  of  the  donor,  be  con- 
verted into  an  instrument  of  delay.  The 
only  argument,  he  said,  that  could  be  ad- 
duced against  the  abolishing  this  and  the 
like  offices,  was,  that  it  would  be  deemed 
an  infringement  on  patent,  rights,  which 
the  possessors  considered  as  a  species  of 
freenold.  But  he  would  first  observe,  that 
in  ^very  such  trust  there  was  an  implied 
condition  that  the  duties  of  the  office  be 
faithfully  discharged,  and  that  this  cond^^ 
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tion,  in  the  present  instance,  had  been 
violated.  It  could  not,  he  hoped,  be  con- 
ceived, that  the  duties  of  a  public  office 
were  to  be  infringed,  yet  its  emolument 
received  merely  because  it  was  held  by 
patent  right.  To  what  wild  excess,  he 
asked,  would  not  this  doctrine  lead,  if 
once  established  ?  As  well  might  they 
claim,  in  virtue  of  that  patent,  that  the 
public  should  still  maintain  to  them  that 
degree  of  profit  which  accidental  circum- 
stances, and  the  increase  of  the  public 
debt,  had  at  one  time  thrown  into  their 
bands ;  and  that  the  nation  should  by  that 
plea  be  compelled  invariably  to  pay  a  sum 
of  19,000/.  per  annum  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  for  which,  in  fact,  500/.  would 
be  ait  over-payment. 

It  would,  perhaps,  he  said,  be  consi- 
dered as  an  omission,  if  he  did  not  advert 
to  the  consolidation  of  offices  proposed  by 
the  commissioners  of  accounts.  Most  of 
the  offices  alluded  to  could  not,  he  said, 
with  propriety,  be  referred  to  any  but  the 
Excise  aepartment,  which  was  already 
overloaded.  In  one  instance  the  excep- 
tion had  been  taken  away,  as  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Stamps,  who  were  subjected  by 
this  proposal  to  a  change,  had  now  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  employment,  as  most  of 
the  supplies  of  last  session  had  been  raised 
by  taxes  incidental  to  their  departments. 
Two  other  commissions  were  in  them- 
selves so  trifling,  that  it  was  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  mention  them  at  present;  he 
had  not  considered  where  they  could  be 
annexed ;  and,  in  fact  imagined,  that  he 
would  have  soon  to  propose  to  the  House 
their  total  abolition.  The  Chancellor  then 
informed  the  House,  that  he  should  con- 
clude by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  such 
bills  as  he  had  alluded  to  in  the  different 
parts  of  his  speech,  and  moved  accord- 
ingly, *^  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  better  examining  and  auditing  the 
public  accounts  of  this  kingdom." 

Mr.  Sheridan  rose  to  state  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  that  he  was  mistaken  in  a 
particular  fact.  The  book  he  had  alluded 
to  was  not  an  authentic  voucher  prepared 
at  the  instance  of  the  Treasury,  but  the 
private  memorandum-book  of  an  indivi- 
dual. Mr.  Sheridan  reminded  Mr.  Pitt  of 
what  had  at  the  time  passed  in  debate  on 
the  subject  of  that  book,  and  of  the  amend- 
ment that  had  been  moved,  changing  the 
words  of  the  original  motion  in  two  places; 
in  one,  the  words,  *  It  appears  to  this 
House,'  were  changed  to  *  This  House 
baving  reason  to  believe ;'  and  in  the  other 


the  words  '  amounting  in  the  whole  to  44 
millions,'  were  changed  to  *  large  sums  ^ 
money.** 

Mr.  Piit  admitted  that  the  hon.  gentle- 
man was  correct,  and  that  he  had  erred  in 
what  he  had  before  said ;  but  he  declared^ 
he  well  remembered  that  when  the  book 
and  its  contents  were  under  discussion,  a 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Fox)  had 
treated  the  proposition  with  infinite  ridi- 
cule, and  said,  instead  of  44  millions,  he 
did  not  believe  40,000/.  would  ever  be 
come  at.  Nay,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  he  was  not 
sure  whether  the  right  hon.  gentlemaa 
had  not  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  h&  did 
not  believe  the  public  would  ever  see  40L 
of  the  money  due  from  the  sub-account- 
ants  who  were  defaulters. 

Mr.  Ro$e  said,  the  book  in  question  was 
prepared  at  the  instance  of  the  Treasunr, 
as  bis  right  hon.  friend  had  stated.  Mr. 
Rose  gave  an  account  of  his  having  ori- 
ginally suggested  to  lord  North  the  idea 
of  calling  upon  the  sub-accountants  to  pay 
their  arrears  to  the  public,  and  of  his  hav- 
ing gone  to  Mr.  MoUison,.  the  seoretary  ta 
the  commissioners  of  accounts,  and  asked 
him,  if  with  proper  assistance  such  a  book 
could  not  be  made  out.  That,  in  conse- 
quence of  that,  the  book  was  prepared; 
that  it  was  paid  for  by  the  Treasury,  and 
was  to  all  intents  a  public  voucher. 

Mr.  Sheridan  maintained  the  contrary. 
He  said  it  was  the  private  memorandum- 
book  of  Mr.  Mollison ;  that  it  had  been 
brought  forward  against  Mr.  Mollisoo's 
consent,  and  that  be  had  complained  of  it 
to  him. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  knew  not  whether  the 
words  a  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  had  referred 
to,  as  having  been  used  in  the  former  de* 
bate  upon  the  book,  had  made  any  part  of 
his  arguments  or  not,  for  he  really  had 
forgot  what  his  arguments  were  upon  the 
occasion;  but  if  the  debate  had  taken 
place  the  preceding  day  only,  he  might 
possibly  have  said,  that  **  he  claimed  the 
merit  of  doing  that  business  that  belonged 
to  the  executive  government;  that  be 
would  not  suffer  it  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  administration;  that  no  man 
should  run  a  race  with  him  on  the  subject, 
and  that  the  House  of  Commons  itself 
should  not  know  a  syllable  about  the 
matter.''  After  this  irony,  Mr.  Fox  de« 
clared  he  could  not  suppose  .that  the 
House  had  treated  the  subject  with  the 
levity  the  right  hon  gendeman  bad  statedf 

♦See  Vol  XXm,  p.  1114.- 
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because,  on  looking  to  the  motion  for  the 
address  that  passed  upon  the  subject,  he 
found  the  words,  *  This  House  having 
reason  to  believe/  &c  Now,  he  could 
not  imagine  that  the  House  would  ever 
hold  such  language,  or  say  it  <'  had  rea- 
son to  believe,''  except  when  it  meant  to 
be  perfectly  serious.  There  were  in  the 
Tight  hon.  gentleman's  speech  many  things 
suggested  that  were  exceedingly  proper ; 
but  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  meant  to 
insinuate  any  blame  upon  the  administra- 
tion in  which  he  had  held  a  share,  on  the 
score  of  their  not  having  turned  their  at- 
leation  towards  official  regulations  and 
reform,  let  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  re- 
collect, that  of  the  three  years  since  1782, 
when  a  change  in  the  ministry  took  place, 
that  administration,  of  which  he  had  been 
a  part,  had  been  in  office  not  quite  one 
year,  whereas  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  been  in  administration  two  years  out 
of  the  three ;  and  nevertheless  he  was  will- 
ing to  compare  his  one  year  against  the 
right  kan.  gentleman's  two,  perfectly  sure 
that  it  would  he  found  that  more  essential 
reforms  had  been  made  by  those  with 
whom  he  had  acted,  than  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman.  In  support  of  this  asser- 
tion, Mr.  Fox  instanced  the  Bill  for  the 
better  regulation  of  the  office  of  paymaster 
general ;  a  Bill  drawn  in  as  masterly  a 
manner,  and  that  reflected  as  much  credit, 
and  threw  as  much  ^olid  glory  on  its 
author,  as  any  bill  that  ever  had  been 
brought  into  tnat  House.  Mr.  Fox  said, 
there  was  one  matter  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  touched  upon,  to  which  he 
could  not  subscribe ;  and  that  was,  the 
idea  that  the  increas^  profits  of  the  au- 
ditor of  the  imprest,  or  any  other  patent 
officer,  arising  from  an  unforeseen  and 
unexpected  increase  of  the  public  expense 
and  tne  public  debt,  were  not  to  be  deemed 
so  sacreo,  but  that  they  ought  to  be  con- 
sidored  as  liable  to  a  reform.  He  knew 
perfectly  well,  that  it  was  looked  upon  as 
invulious,  and  was  always  unpopular,  for 
any  man  to  hold  an  opinion  such  as  he 
held,  and  ever  would  avow,  on  that  sub- 
ject This  must  ever  be  the  case,  where 
the  public  and  an  individual  were  the 
parties.  The  public  looked  to  their  own 
laterest  alone^  and  that  naturally  and  un- 
avoidably made  them  partial.  But  in  spite 
of  that  partiality,  in  spite  of  the  unpopu- 
larity that  would  attend  such  a  declaration, 
he  scrupled  not  to  say,  that  he  would  on 
no  account  consent  to  touch  any  part  of 
fte  emQluQienta  derivable  under  a  grant  of 


the  crown.    Let  gentlemen  look  at  pro* 

Eerty  of  every  kind,  let  them  look  at  the 
mded  estates  of  the  kingdom.  Most  of 
them  had  originally  been  grants  of  the 
crown ;  and  would  any  man,  because  those 
estates  were  now  productive  of  infinitely 
larger  rents  than  could  probably  have  been 
foreseen  or  imagined,  venture  to  meddle 
with  them,  or  think  of  assuming  any  part 
of  those  rents  ?  Why  should  not  a  place, 
or  the  emoluments  a  man  received  under 
a  grant  of. the  crown,  no  matter  whether 
by  a  duty,  by  fees,  or  by  annuity,  or  in 
any  other  manner,  be  held  as  sacred  a 
freehold,  as  a  person's  freehold  estate? 
Mr.  Fox  declared,  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  have  said  any  thing  in  that  stage  of  the 
business ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  not 
to  have  taken  notice  of  the  matter  he  had 
just  spoken  to. 

The  question  was  put,'  and  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Pitt  then  moved,  "  That  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  better  re- 
gulating the  office  of  treasurer  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's navy,  and  for  transferring  the  cus- 
tody of  the  cash  for  ordnance  service,  from 
the  treasurer  of  the  ordnance  to  the  bank 
of  England."     This  was  also  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Fitt  said,  he  had  a  motion  to  make, 
that  probably  might  not  be  equally  well 
received.  It  was,  he  declared,  a  motion 
that  he  had  once  before  made,  and  which, 
when  modelled  into  the  shape  of  a  Bill, 
bad  passed  that  House,  but  had  been 
thrown  out  by  the  other.  The  objection 
formerly  made  to  the  Bill  had  been,  tha( 
government  could  carry  its  object,  with- 
out passing  any  new  law  for  the  purpose. 
This,  however,  was  more  specious  than 
true.  Government  could  not  do  it  with- 
out the  institution  of  certain  commissioners 
to  undertake  the  duty.  The  commissioners 
of  accounts  had  their  attention  wholly  en* 
gaged  by  a  different,  and  a  very  important 
object;  and  he  saw  po  reason  why  tha 
object  of  the  intended  Bill  might  not  be 
undertaken,  and  put  into  progress  at  the 
same  time.  He  concluded  with  moving* 
^*  Hiat  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
for  appointing  commissioners  to  inquire 
into  the  fees, .  gratuities,  perquisites,  and 
emoluments,  which  are,  or  lately  have 
been,  received  in  the  several  public  offices 
to  be  therein  mentioned ;  to  examine  into 
any  abuses  which  may  exist  in  the  same,^ 
and  to  report  such  observations  as  shall 
occur  to  them  for  the  better  conducting 
and  managing  the  business  transacted  in 
the  said  offices.'' 

Mr.  Fox  said,  it  was  very  truoi  when  tba 
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Bill  under  that  title  was  before  in  parlia* 
ment,  he  had  done  what  he  very  seldom 
did,  forborne  to  deliver  his  seutiments 
upon  it.  The  reasons  why  he  did  so  were 
various.  His  attention  was  wholly  en- 
gaged  with  watching  the  raanceuvresof  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  and  those  who  were 
connected  with  him,  elsewhe.e.  Mr.  Fox 
hinted,  that  he  suspected  that  at  that  very 
time  the  plan  for  his  overthrow,  by  the 
means  of  secret  influence,  wds  operating ; 
end  having  assigned  that  as  a  reason  for 
his  suffering  the  Bill  to  go  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  he  said,  the  objection  that  was 
then  most  obvious  to  his  mind  in  respect 
to  the  Bill,  was,  that  tRe  executive  govern- 
ment was  equal  to  the  object  of  the  mo- 
tion of  itself;  but  of  that  he  should  be  a 
better  judge  when  the  Bill  was  upon  their 
tahle. 

The  Attorney  General  caught  at  Mr. 
Fox's  acknowledgment  of  his  having  suf- 
fered the  Bill  to  go  to  the  Lords  to  be 
there  thrown  out.  This,  he  said,  was  a 
fair  confession  on  the  part  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  that  the  House  of  Lords 
might  be  rendered  useful,  by  being  em- 
ployed to  throw  out  sucli  Bills  as,  for  rea- 
sons of  conveniency,  it  might  be  thought 
advisable  to  suffer  to  pass  the  Commons. 
He  shortly  stated  his  reasons  for  being  of 
opinion  that  such  a  Bill  was  necessary ; 
and  that  government  could  not,  unless 
parliament  armed  \t  with  special  powers 
xbr  the  purpose,  prosecute  such  inquiries 
as  the  Bill  went  to  the  institution  of. 

The  Soiichor  General  said  a  few  words 
in  corroboration  of  this  argument.  He 
cited  the  case  of  an  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct and  usages  of  the  court  of  Chancery, 
that  had  been  set  on  foot  by  administra- 
tion in  1732;  but  whi^b,  for  want  of  mi- 
nisters having  apdieiHo  parliament  to  be 
armed  with  the  fmc6^aty  powers,  had  not 
been 'brought  to  a  Conclusion  till  the  year 
1749. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Debate  in  the  Commotj^mi  the  Commer- 
eial  Inlerct.urse  between  weat  Britain  and 
Ireland.']  Feb.  22.  Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt 
moved,  **  That  this  House  will,  imme- 
diately, resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House,  to  consider  of  so  much 
of  his  Majesty's  most  gracious  Speech  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  upon  the  25th 
day  of  Januarv  last,  as  relates  to  the  ad- 
justment of  the  Commercial  Intercourse 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.'*  This 
motion  being  agreed  tO|  the  variouf  papers 
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presented  to  the  House  relating  to  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  were  re- 
ferred to  the  said  committee.  The  Huu«e 
having  resolved  itself  into  the  committee, 
Mn  Gilbert  in  the  chair,  the  eleven  Reso* 
lutions  aereed  to  by  the  Irish  parliameot, 
were  read  as  follow : 

Resolved  1.  <*  That  it  is  highly  im* 
portant  to  the  general  interest  m  the 
British  empire,  that  the  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  be  encouraged 
and  extended  as  much  as  possible;  and  for 
that  purpose,  that  the  intercourse  and  com- 
merce be  finally  settled  and  regulated  on 
permanent  and  equitable  principles  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  both  countries. 

2.  ^*  That  towards  carrying  into  full 
effect  so  desirable  a  settlement,  it  ia  fit 
and  proper,  that  ail  articles,  not  the  growth 
or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  or  lre-» 
land,  should  be  imported  into  each  kiD§^« 
dora  from  the  other,  reciprocally,  under 
the  same  regulation,  and  at  the  same  du« 
ties,  if  subject  to  duties,  to  which  they  are 
liable  when  imported  directly  hrom  the 
place  of  their  growth,  product,  or  manu- 
facture; and  that  all  duties  originally  paid 
on  importation  into  either  country  respec- 
tively, shall  be  fully  drawn  back  on  expor- 
tation to  the  other. 

S.  **  That  for  the  same  nurpone,  it  is 
proper  that  no  prohibition  should  exist  in 
either  country,  against  the  importation, 
use,  or  sale  of  any  article,  the  growth, 
product,  or  manufacture  of  the  other ;  and 
that  the  duty  on  the  importation  of  every 
such  article,  if  subject  to  duty,  in  either 
country,  should  be  precisely  the  same  in 
the  one  country  as  in  the  other,  except 
where  an  addition  may  be  necessary  in 
either  country,  in  consequence  of  an  in- 
ternal duty  on  any  such  article  of  its  own 
consumption. 

4.  <^  That  in  all  cases  where  the  dutiea 
on  articles  of  the  growth,  prodiict,~dr  ma- 
nufacture of  either  country,  are  different  on 
the  importation  into  the  other,  it  would 
be  expedient  that  they  should  be  reduced 
in  the  kingdom  where  they  are  the  highest, 
to  the  amount  payable  in  the  other,  and^ 
that  all  such  articles  should  be  exportable 
from  the  kingdom  into  which  they  shall 
be  imported,  as  free  from  duty  as  the 
similar  commodities  or  home  manufiicturea 
of  the  same  kingdom. 

5.  **  That  for  the  tame  purpoie  it  ia 
also  proper,  that  in  all  cases  where  either 
kingdom  shall  charge  articles  of  its  own 
consumption  with  an  internal  duty  on 
the  maniififtcturey  or  a  duty  on  the  bmii- 
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terial,  the  same  manu&cture,  when  im- 
ported from  the  other,  may  be  charged 
with  a  farther  duty  on  importation,  to 
the  »ame  amount  as  the  internal  duty  on 
the  manufacture,  or  to  an  amount  ade- 
quate to  countervail  the  duty  on  the  ma- 
terial, and  shall  be  entitled  to  such  draw- 
backs or  bounties  on  exportation^  a^  may 
leave  the  same  subject  to  no  heavier  bur- 
then than  the  home*made  manufacture; 
such  fiirther  duty  to  continue  so  long 
only  as  the  internal  consumption  shall  be 
charged  with  the  duty  or  duties,  to  balance 
which  it  shall  be  imposed,  or  until  the 
manufacture,  coming  from  the  other  king- 
dom, shall  be  subjected  there  to  an  equal 
burthen,  not  drawn  back  or  compensated 
on  exportation. 

6.  **  That  in  order  to  give  permanency 
to  the  settlement  now  intendea  to  be  esta- 
blished, it  is  necessarv,  that  no  prohibition, 
or  new  or  additional  duties,  should  be  here- 
after imposed  in  either  kingdom,  on  the 
importation  of  any  article  of  the  growth, 
product,  or  manufacture  of  the  odier,  ex- 
cept such  additional  dnties  as  may  be  re- 
quisite to  balance  duties  ^on  internal  con- 
sumption, pursuant  to  the  foregoing  reso« 
lutioo. 

7.  **  That  for  the  same  purpose  it  is 
necessary  farther,  that  no  prohibition,  or 
new  or  additional  duties,  should  be  here- 
after imposed  in  either  kingdom,  on  the 
exportation  of  any  article  of  native  growth, 
product,  or  manufacture  from  thence  to 
the^other,  except  such  as  either  kingdom 
may  deem  expedient,  from  time  to  time, 
npon  corn,  meal,  malt, flour,  and  biscuits; 
and  also  except  where  there  now  exists 
any  prohibition  which  is  not  reciprocal,  or 
any  duty  which  is  not  equal  in  both  king- 
doms, in  every  which  case  the  prohibition 
may  be  made  reciprocal,  or  the  duties 
raised  so  as  to  make  them  equal. 

8.  **  That  for  the  same  purpose  it  is 
aeceasary,  that  no  bounties  whatsoever 
^KNild  foe  paid,  or  payable,  in  either  king- 
dom, on  the  exportation  of  any  article  to 
the  other,  except  such  as  relate  to  corn, 
nettle  malt,  flour,  and  biscuits,  and  such  as 
are  in  the  nature  of  drawbacks  or  com- 
pensations for  duties  paid,  and  that  no 
duty  should  be  granted  in  this  kingdom  on 
the  exportation  of  any  article  imported 
from  the  British  plantations,  or  any  manu- 
furture  made  of  such  article,  unless  in 
eases  where  a  simUar  bounty  is  payable  in 
Britain,  6a  exportation  from  thence,  or 
where  such  bounty  is  merely  in  the  nature 
•f  »  drtwback  or  compensation  of,  or  for 


duties  paid  over  and  above  any  duties  paid 
thereon  in  Britain^ 

9.  '<  That  it  is  expedient,  for  the  general 
benefit  df  the  British  empire,  that  the  im- 
portation of  articles  from  foreign  states 
should  be  regulated  from  time  to  time,  in 
each  kingdom,  on  such  terms  as  may  afford 
an  effectual  preference  to  the  importation 
of  similar  articles  of  the  growth,  product, 
or  manu&cture  o^  the  other. 

10.  *f  That  it  is  essential  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  this  country  to  prevent, 
as  much  as  possible,  an  accumulation  of 
national  debt,  and  therefore  it  is  highly 
expedient  that  the  annual  revenues  of  this 
kingdom  should  be  made  equal  to  its  an-* 
nud  expenses. 

11.  «  That  for  the  better  protection  of 
trade,  whatever  sum  the  gross  hereditary 
revenue  of  this  kingdom  (afVer  deducting 
all  drawbacks,  rppayments,  or  bounties^ 
granted  in  the  nature  of  drawbacks)  shall 
produce,  over  and  above  the  sum  of 
656,000/.  in  each  year  of  peace,  wherein 
the  annual  revenues  shall  be  equal  to  this 
annual  expenses,  and  in  each  year  of  war, 
without  regard  to  such  equality,  should  be 
appropriated  towards  the  support  of  the 
naval  force  of  the  empire,  in  such  manner 
as  the  parliament  of  this  kingdom  shall 
direct." 

As  soon  as  the  above  Resolutions  had 
been  read, 

Mr.  Chancellor  P/^  rose,  and  opened 
the  system  of  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  He  said,  he 
flattered  himself  he  should  be  honoured 
with  their  indulgent  attention,  of  which 
he  should  fully  stand  in  need,  while 
he  endeavoured  to  state  to  them  the 
important  propositions  on  which  he  con- 
ceived an  advantageous  and  honourable 
system:  of  intercourse  might  be  established 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  a 
business  of  such  moment,  he  knew  that  it 
was  equally  unnecessary  for  him  to  desire  ^ 
the  attention  of  gentlemen,  as  to  intreat 
that  they  woald  enter  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  without  prejudice,  and 
with  the  earnestness  whicli  its  political 
magnitude  required*  There  was  not  a 
man  in  the  House,  of  whatever  party  or 
description,  however  attached  or  connect- 
ed, who  would  not  agree  that  the  settling 
of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  two 
countries,  on  a  firm,  liberal,  and  perma- 
nent basis,  by  which  an  end  might  for 
ever  be  put  to  jealousies  and  clamour ;  by 
which  all  future  pretexts  to  discontent 
might  be  removea,  and  by  which  the 
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surest  foundations  of  future  strength  and 
opulence  might  be  laid,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  topics  which  could  be  agitated  in 
parliament,  and  one  of  the  most  desirable 
objects  that  they  could  accomplish.  They 
would  meet  with  one  disposition  as  to  the 
end,  however  they  might  difier  about  the 
means ;  and  he  only  prayed  that  gentle- 
men would  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  without  prepossession  from  what 
they  might  have  b^d,  and  without  giv- 
ing ear  to  the  insinuations  which  had  been 
so  industriously  circulated  through  the 
metropolisy  and  distributed^  perhaps,  to 
every  corner  of  the  cbuntry.  These  insi- 
nuations applied  to  particuhir  subjects  of 
the  discussion,  and  were  founded  on  mis- 
conception of  those  great  and  necessary 
data  in  our  relative  situation,  upon  which, 
without  bending  our  view  to  partial 
aspects,  we  must  ultimately  decide  this 
ffreat  question.  If  gentlemen  had  adopted 
ideas  from  cases  half  stated,  or  from  cases 
misrepresented  by  those  who  had  made  up 
their  minds,  without  knowing  whether  the 
*  statQ  of  the  question  made  it  necessary 
that  the  line  should  be  pursued  which  had 
been  adopted,  it  would  1>e  more  difficult 
for  him  to  clear  the  way  to  the  true  consi- 
deration of  the  question  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  It  was  incident  to  every 
proposition,  that,  until  it  should  be  fully 
exposed^  those  who  might  have  the  in- 
terest or  inclination  to  raise  clamour  by 
partial  statements  of  it,  had  the  advantage 
in  the  conflict  for  a  time :  but  when  the 
whole  could  be  fairly  elucidated,  truth 
would  always,  as  it  ought,  have  its  preva- 
lence over  misrepresentation,  and  the  de- 
lusion, though  extensive,  would  be  but 
momentary. 

With  regard  to  the  important  question, 
he  conceived  it  to  be  simply  this :  what 
ought  to  be  the  principles  on  which  the 
rebtive  commercial  interests  of  the- two 
kingdoms  should  be  settled  in  the  system 
of  intercourse  to  be  established  between 
them  ?  In  answering  this  question  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  the  system 
should  be  founded  on  principles  of  expe- 
diency and  justice ;  and  he  was  confident 
in  saying,  that,  in  the  mode  in  which  the 
King's  ministers  had  pursued  the  object, 
they  had  paid  regard  to  those  principles. 
It  had  been  a  subject  of  insinuation  that 
the  steps  which  they  had  taken  were  not 
'  conducive  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
measure,  and  that  they  had  embraced 
notions  whicli  were  hostile  in  every  con- 
ception to  the  end  in  view*    He  would  not 


go  minutely  into  the  detail  of  the  proposi- 
tions which  had  been  read  hy  the  clerk  at 
the  table,  and  which  he  confessed  were  the 
basis  of  the  system  which  he  meant  to 
submit  to  their  wisdom,  because  he  was 
aware  that  the  committee  were  not  ripe  to 
decide  on  them,  and  would  not  be  compe- 
tent to  the  discussion,  until  they  had  exa- 
mined all  the  accounts  which  were  already, 
or  which  might  hereafter  be,  laid  on  their 
table. 

It  was  his  wish  that  those  examinations 
shoul(i  be  full  and  minute;  that  time 
should  be  given  them  for  the  discussion; 
and  that  the  i^hole  should  be  fairly  and 
fully  investigated  before  they  came  to  ainr 
determination.  He  did  this  in  the  conb- 
dence  that,  upon  such  mature  considera- 
tion, they  would  find  the  general  proposi- 
tions to  be  founded  on  good  sense  and  sub- 
stantial policy.  He  was  sensible  that  the 
smaller  parts  might  require  much  curious 
and  minute  investigation;  ihev  would 
stand  in  need  of  correction,  and  perhaps 
of  change.  He  trusted  that  he  should 
have  the  assistance  of  ail  the  wisdom  and 
information  of  the  committee  on  those 
points ;  and  he  assured  them  that  full  time, 
and  the  utmost  information,  should  be. 
given  for  the  discussion.  In  such  a  busi- 
ness, such  a  determination  was  essential ; 
for  it  was  of  the  greatest  and  most  deci- 
sive importance  to  both  kingdoms,  since 
the  end  and  object  was  no  less  than  to  es- 
tablish a  system  that  should  be  permanent 
and  irrevocable. 

He  should  confine  himself  to  general 
principles  in  the  exposition  of  the  business 
this  day.  The  motion  with  which  he 
should  conclude  would  fully  explain  the 
principles ;  it  had  a  reference  to  the  com- 
mercial reeulations  which  had  been  read 
at  the  table,  and  which  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland  had  de- 
clared to  be  the  basis  of  what  they  should 
consider  as  a  proper  and  effisctual  system 
of  intercourse.  His  motion  did  not  tend 
to  any  direct  point ;  but  it  led  their  atten- 
tion to  the  general  prospect  of  the  scheme, 
accompanied  with  a  provision  which  he 
conceived  to  be  essential  to  the  whole. 

In  treating  this  important  question,  he 
would  beg  leave  to  recall  their  attention 
to  what  had  been,  and  what  was  the  rela- 
tive situation  of  the  two  countries.  They 
would  recollect  that,  from  the  Revolution, 
to  a  period  within  die  memory  of  every 
man  who  heard  him,  indeed,  until  these 
very  fe.w  years,  the  system  had  been  that 
of  debarring  Ireland  from  the  enjoyment 
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and  use  of  her  own  resources ;  to  make 
the  kingdom  completely  subservient  to 
the  interests  and  opulence  of  this  country, 
without  suffering  her  to  share  in  the 
bounties  of  nature,  in  the  industry  of  her 
citizens,  or  making  them  contribute  to 
the  general  interests  and  strength  of  the 
empire.  This  system  of  cruel  and  abo* 
minable  restraint  had  however  been  ex* 
ploded.  It  was  at  once  harsh  and  unjust, 
and  it  was  as  impolitic  as  it  was  oppressive ; 
lor,  however  necessary  it  might  be  to  the 
partial  benefit  of  dbtricts  in  Britain,  it 
promoted  not  the  real  prosperity  and 
strength  of  the  empire.  That  which  had 
been  the  system,  counteracted  the  kindness 
of  Providence,  and  suspended  the  industry 
and  enterprise  of  man.  Ireland  was  put 
under  such  restraint,  that  she  was  snot 
out  from  every  species  of  commerce  :«— 
i^e  was  restrained  from  sending  the  pro- 
duce of  her  own  soil  to  foreign  markets, 
and  all  correspondence  with  the  colonies 
of  Britain  was  prohibited  to  her,  so  that 
she  could  not  derive  their  commodities 
but  through  the  medium  of  Britain.  This 
was  the  system  which  had  prevailed,  and 
this  was  the  state  of  thraldom  in  which  that 
country  had  been  kept  ever  since  the  Re- 
volution. Some  relaxations  of  the  system, 
indeed,  took  place  at  an  early  period  of 
the  present  century.  Somewhat  more  of 
the  restrictive  laws  were  abated  in  the 
reign  of  George  2 ;  but  it  was  not  until  a 
time  nearer  to  our  own  day,  and  indeed 
within  the  last  seven  years,  that  the  system 
bad  been  completely  reversed. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  but  that  when 
Ireland,  by  the  more  enlarged  sentiments 
of  the  present  age,  had  acquired  an  inde- 
pendent legislature,  she  would  instantly 
export  her  produce  and  manufactures  to 
all  the  markets  of  the  world.  She  did  so, 
and  this  was  not  all.  England,  without 
any  compact  or  bargain,  generously  ad- 
mitted her  to  a  share  in  her  colonies. 
She  gave  her  liberty  to  import  directly, 
and  to  re-export  to  all  the  world,  except 
to  Britain,  the  produce  of  her  colonies. 
Thus  much  was  done  some  years  ago; 
but  to  this  moment  no  change  had  taken 
place^  in  the  intercourse  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  themselves.  Some 
trivial  points,  indeed,  had  been  changed ; 
but  no  considerable  change  had  taken 
place  in  our  manufoctures  exported  to 
Ireland,  or  in  theirs  imported  to  England. 
That,  therefore,  which  had  b^n  done,' 
was  still  viewed  by  the  people  of  Ireland 
as  insufficient ;  and   clamours  were  ex- 


cited, and  suggestions  published  in  Dublin 
and  elsewhere,  of  putting  duties  on  our 
produce  and  manufactures,  under  the 
name  of  protecting  duties. 

Having  thus  far  relaxed  from  the  system 
which  had  beea  maintained  since  the  Re- 
volution,-—having  abandoned  the  com* 
mercial  subserviencv  in  which  we  had  so 
long  persevered,  and  having  so  wisely  and 
justly  put  them  into  a  state  in  which  they 
might  cultivate  and  profit  from  Uie  giftM 
of  nature, — ^havin^  secured  to  them  the 
advantages  of  their  arts  and  industrv, — ^it 
was  to  be  observed  that  we  bad  ^olish^ 
one  SjTStem,  and  had  established  another ; 
but  we  had  left  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries  exactly  where  it  was* 
There  were,  he  said,  but  two  possible  sjrs* 
terns  for  countries  situated  in  relation  to 
one  another  like  Britain  and  Ireland* 
The  one,  of  havinethe  smaller  completely 
subservient,  and  subordinate  to  Uie  ^eater 
—to  make  the  one,  as  it  were,  an  mstru* 
ment  of  advantage,  and  to  make  all  her 
efibrts  operate  in  favour,  and  conduce 
merely  to  the  interest  of  the  other.  This 
system  we  had  tried  in  respect  to  Ireland. 
The  other  was  a  participation  and  com-^ 
munity  of  benefits,  and  a  system  of  eoua- 
lityand  fairness,  which,  without  tending 
to  aggrandize  the  one  or  depress  the 
other,  should  seek  the  agpegate  interests 
of  the  empire.  Such  a  situation  of  com- 
mercial equality,  in  which  thefe  was  to  be 
a  community  of  benefits,  demanded  also  a 
community  of  burthens;  and  it  was  this 
situation  in  which  he  was  anxious  to  place 
the  two  countries.  It  was  on  that  ^neral 
basis  that  he  was  solicitous  of  moving  the 
proposition  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  to 
complete  a  system  which  had  been  left 
unfinished  and  defective. 

Under  these  circumstances,  to  discover 
the  best  means  of  uniting  the  two  coun- 
tries by  the  firmest  and  most  indissoluble 
bands,  ministers  liad,  during  the  recess, 
employed  themselves  in  inquiries  by  which 
they  might  be  able  to  meet  parliament 
with  a  rational  and  well-founded  system. 
That  they  might  form  the  outline  of  sudi 
propositions,  A'om  the  mutual  ideas  of  both 
countries,  and  that  they  mi^ht  join  in  the 
principles  on  which  the  basis  of  the  inter- 
course was  to  be  laid,  they  thought  it 
their  duty  not  to  come  into  the  parliament "^ 
of  Britain  until  they  knew  what  additions 
to  the  relaxations  which  were  lately  made, 
would  be  likely  to  give  entire  satisfiiction 
to  the  people  of  Ireland;  what  commer- 
cial regulations  they  would  think  essential 
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to  commercial  equality ;  and  what  propor-  j 
tion  of  the  expense  of  supporting  the 
common  interests  Ireland  would  be  con- 
tent to  bear,  on  being  thus  made  a  com- 
mon sharer  in  the  benefits.  They  were 
now  prepared  tb  meet  parliament  with  the 
system^  founded  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
sense'  of  the  Irish  legislature  on  the  sub- 
ject, and,  he  believed,  of  the  Irish  people. 

It  was  his  wish  to  examine  the  system 
in  two  striking  ooints  of  view,  into  which 
it  naturally  divided  itself: 

1st.  To  examine  what  would  be  the 
effects  of  the  commercial  arrangements 
suggested  in  the  propositions  on  the  table, 
on  our  particular  commerce  and  manu- 
factures; and, 

2d.  To  examine  the  effects  of  an  exten- 
sion of  (he  trade  of  Britain,  in  the  return 
which  Ireland  would  make  towards  the 
common  expense. 

He  would  beg  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  while  he  went  particularly  into  the 
consideration  of  these  branches  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  first  branch,  viz.  the  commercial 
arrangements  again  should  be  divided  into 
two  parts :  1st.  In  so  far  as  they  regarded 
our  navigation  laws,  and  the  monopoly  of 
our  commerce  with  our  colonies;  and 
2dly.  In  so  far  as  they  regarded  the  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries  by  the 
equalizing  of  duties. 

The  first  branch  of  this  subject,  namely, 
the  liberty  of  importing  the  produce  of  all 
countries  importable  into  England,  direct- 
ly, from  henceforth,  through  the  medium 
of  Ireland,  was  likely  to  attract  most  of 
the  attention  of  the  House.  The  alarms 
of  the  people  would  also  be  excited  to  this 
measure,  and  excited  under  names  which, 
from  long  habit,  we  were  accustomed  to 
reverence.  It  would  be  said,  that  this 
measure  would  be  destructive  of  our  navi- 
gation laws,  the  source  of  our  maritime 
strength  and  commercial  opulence.  Those 
who  argued  in  this  way  merited  however  but 
little  credit ;  for  they  did  not  seem  to  have 
taken  much  p^ins  to  make  themselves  ac- 
i^uainted  by  experience  with  those  naviga- 
tion laws.  How  fisir  this  new  measure 
would  depart  from  thospirit  of  those  laws, 
would  be  seen  from  this  short  statement  of 
the  fact.  Goods,  the  produce  of  Eu- 
rope, might  now  be  imported  into  Britain 
through  Ireland,  by  the  egress  authority 
of  the  Navigation  Act  The  new  propo- 
sition applied  only  to  Africa  and  America, 
for  Asia  was  excluded,  as  the  East  India 
Company  had  the  monopoly  of  the  trade 
to  that  quarter  of  the  world.  It  was  there- 
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fore  to  be  asked,  whether  it  would  be  wise 
in  this  country  to  give  to  IreUmd  the  li- 
berty of  importing,  and  afterwards  of  ex- 
porting to  Britain,  the  produce  of  our 
colonies  in  Africa  and  America  ? 

If  we  desired  to  give  satisfaction  to  Ire- 
land, and  to  put  an  end  to  all  contention, 
by  a  system  founded  in  equality  and  reci- 
procity, he  conceived  that  this  was  a 
wholesome  and  proper  measure.  Every 
man  would  agree  that  it  was  desirable  to 
give  them  a  complete  participation,  if  it 
could  be  done  without  encroaching  on 
our  navigation  laws  and  commercial  sys- 
tem, which  were  so  deservedly  dear  to  us. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  we  had  al- 
ready given  to  Ireland  our  intercourse 
with  our  Wes^  liidia  islands.  In  the  lata 
alteration  of  the  system  we  had  opened 
the  way  of  Ireland  to  all  foreign  markets; 
and  in  doing  that,  we  had  conferred  no 
fiivour,  and  made  no  concession.  It  was 
the  natural  right  of  Ireland,  and  the  mea- 
sure was  a  measure  of  justice,  but  iH)t  of 
grace.  We,  however,  had  gone  fiirther 
wan  that :  we  had  given  them  direct  in- 
tercourse with  our  own  colonies^with 
those  colonies  which  we  had  acquired  by 
our  own  treasure,  and  which  we  main- 
tained by  our  own  authority.  This  was 
"liberal-^it  was  a  favour — it  was  certainly 
advisable  to  give  this  proof  of  our  friend- 
ship ;  but  it  was  given  without  reciprocity, 
without  securing  from  Ireland  any  return, 
or  receiving  any  proportionate  aid  towards 
the  maintenance  of  trade  or  the  protection 
of  those  colonies. 

The  question  now  was,  therefore,  whe- 
ther, with  so  much  given,  and  so  little  re- 
ceived, it  would  be  wise  to  destroy  that 
much  by  a  niggard  detention  of  the  little 
that  was  lefl ;  or  whether,  by  adding  the 
little  to  the  much  already  given,  we  might 
not  secure  a  valuable  return  ? 

He  knew  there  might  be  persons,  who, 
with  separate  interests,  or  perhaps  with 
personal  interests,  misht  start  objections, 
and  find  pretexts  for  clamour  against  every 
national  object  that  could  be  embraced ; 
and  while  ear  was  given  to  such  clamour, 
we  must  remain  in  the  same  unprofitable 
system  as  heretofore.  But  if  they  wished 
to  pay  respect  to  the  advantages  of  quiet 
ana  security ;  if  they  desired  to  have  a  re- 
turn proportional  and  adeauate,  it  was  his 
opinion  that  the  little  which  was  lefV  ought 
to  be  given  for  a  return,  in  addition  to  the 
much  wh!ch  was  given  without  any  return 
at  all :  and  happy  would  it  be  for  Britain, 
ifi  by  a  profitable  \m  of  what  little  was 
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fel^  she  could  yet  secure  the  advantages 
which  might  have  heen  so  much  more  cer- 
UudIj  procured  io  the  former  season. 

But  it  was  requisite  to  proceed  to  in- 
<piire  what  would  he  the  effects  produced 
Dj  giving  this  extension  to  Ireland  ?    The 
coaunittee  would  be  the  place  for  detaill 
He  would  confine  himseli,  therefore,  to 
the  general  view  of  the  subject.    They 
had  heard  in  popular  discussions,  and  in 
thoae  publications  which  were  propagated 
so  freely  through  the  metropolis,  that  this 
measure  would  strike  a  deadly  blow  to  the 
navigation  laws  of  this  kingdom.  •  It  would 
be  said  that,  by  this  blow,  that  act,  which 
was  the  palladium  of  our  commerce,  would 
be  ruined.    These  were  clamours  to  which 
he  could  not  subscribe.    ,He  desired  to 
know  what  was  likely  to  be  the  extent  of 
this  boon  ?  Would  it  be  more  than  that 
Ireland  would  be  able  to  send  to  Britain 
what  she  might  have  imported  from  the 
colonies  above  what  was  necessary  to  her 
own  consumption  ?  Was  it  likely  that  she 
was  to  become  the  emporium,  the  mart  of 
the  empire,  as  it  was  said  she  would  ?  He 
could  not  believe  that  it  would  ever  be 
the  case.    Bv  emporium,  he  supposed  was 
meant,,  that  Ireland  would  import  the  pro- 
duce of  Africa  and  America,  afterwards 
to  distribute  it  to  all  the  world,  and  to 
Britain  among  the  rest.    If  this  liberty 
would  strike  a  fatal  blow  to  the  commerce 
of  England,  he  begged  it  might  be  remem- 
bered with  whom  the  blow  had  originated. 
By  the  inconsiderate  and  unsystematic 
concessicms  which  had  been  made  four 
years  ago,  the  blow  was  struck..  They 
would  not  have  been  inconsiderate,  if  ac- 
companied with  provisions  of  a  return — 
not  if  the  system  nad  been  finally  settled ; 
but  those  concessions  were  inconsiderate, 
because  we  had  been  inclined  to  hide  our 
situation,  both  from  ourselves  and  others, 
without  examining  the  extent  of  what  we 
were  giving  away,  and  without  securing 
the  general  interests  of  the  empire:  so 
that,  if  there  was  any  danger  of  Ireland's 
becoming  the  emporium,  and  of  her  sup- 
planting us  either  in  our  own  or  in  foreign 
markets,  it  was  by  the  advantages  given 
b^  the  noble  lord  whom  he  had  then  in 
his  eye  (lord  North) ;  and  he  trusted  the 
qation  would  know  and  feel  from  whence 
the  calamity  really^  sprung. 

No  such  consequence,  howeyer,  was 
likely  to  ensue.  Ireland  did  not  covet 
the  supply  of  foreign  markets,  nor  was  it 
probable  that  she  would  furnish  Britain 
with  the  produce  of  her  own  colonies  in 
[VOL.  XXV.] 


any  great  degree.  Ireland  was  to  have  the 
liberty  of  bringing  to  Britain,  circuitdusly, 
what  she  hersdf  had  the  liberty  of  bring- 
ing directlv.  It  must  be  proved  that  Ire- 
land could  afford  this  circuitous  supply 
cheaper  than  Britain  herself  could  give 
the  direct  supply,  before  any  idea  of  alarm 
or  apprehension  could  be  raised  in  any 
bosom.  That  &ct  would  be  inquired  into. 
It  would  be  inquired,  whether  there  was 
any  thing  in  the  local  situation  of  the 
ports  of  Ireland,  which  would  enable  her 
to  make  this  circuitous  voyage  cheaper 
than  we  could  make  the  direct  one ;  wne« 
ther  the  nearest  wav  to  England  was 
through  the  ports  of  Ireland.  He  had  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  freight  was 
cheaper  from  Ireland  to  the  West  Indies, 
than  from  England.  Then  there  was  to 
be  superadded  to  this  equal  freight,  the 
freight  between  Ireland  and  Britain,  which 
would  operate  as  a  very  great  discourage- 
ment; for  he  had  reason  to  believe^  that 
this  superadded  freight  would  be,  on  the 
average,  a  fourth  of  the  original  freight. 
He  wished  to  avoid  figures  and  unautho- 
rized assertions ;  but  all  this  would  be 
subject  of  inquiry ;  and  to  this  he  must 
add  the  double  insurance,  double  commis- 
sion, double  port  duties,  and  double  fees, 
&c.  all  of  which  would  operate  most 
severely  against  Ireland. 

There  was  one  other  observation  on 
this  part  of  the  subject.  It  was  not 
merely  a  question,  whether  Ireland  should 
be  able,  by  local  advantages  and  resources, 
to  become  the  carriers,  but  we  were  to 
compare  the  contest  between  ourselves 
and  them.  Ireland  could  now  send  a 
cargo,  to  the  West  Indies,  and  bring  a 
cargo  directly  to  Britain';  or  she  could 
invoice  a  part  of  her  cargo  to  Britain,  and 
part  to  Ireland.  The  question  was,  there- 
fore, whether  her  original  cargo  was  to 
be  afibrded  cheaper,  whether  her  shipping 
and  navigation  were  cheaper,  and  whe- 
ther, with  all  these  advantages,  it  could 
be  possible  that  this  circuitous  trade  could 
be  cheaper  than  the  direct  trade  ? 

All  tnis  would  be  searched  to  the  bot« 
tom ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  the 
discussion  would  be  fair ;  but  nothing 
would  be  more  unfair  than  to  contend, 
that  this  new  commerce  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  Act  of  Navigation.  Itousht 
to  be  a  question,  how  much  of  the  wealth 
of  this  nation  might  centre  in  Ireland  by 
this  measure  ;*  but  in  looking  into  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Navigation  Act, 
nothine  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  say 
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that  it  was  contrary  to  that  Aqt.  The 
principle  of  that  Act  was  the  increase  of 
the  British  shipping  and  seamen.  Here 
then  this  principle  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  for  in  several  Acts,  and  in  one  parsed 
80  lately  as  1778,  Irish  shipping  and  sea- 
men were  to  be  considered  as  British. 
There  was  not  then  that  degree  of  danger 
in  adding  this  to  the  other  concessions 
which  had  been  made  to  Ireland. 

The  oj;her  great  and  leading  principle 
in  this  branch  of  the  measure  was*  the 
equalizing  of  the  duties  on  the  produce 
and  manufactures  of  both  countries ;  and 
this  he  would  explain  very  ijhortlv.  On 
,  most  of  the  manufactures  of  Ireland  prohi- 
bitory duties  were  laid  in  Britain :  linen, 
however,  was  a  liberal  exception.  On  the 
contrary,  our  manufactures  h9d  been  im- 
ported into  Ireland  at  low  duties.  It  was 
now  the  question,  whether,  under  the  ac- 
cumulation of  our  heavy  taxes,  it  would 
be  wise  to  equalize  the  duties,  by  which  a 
country,  free  from  those  duties,  might  be 
able  to  meet  us,  and  to  overthrow  us  in 
their,  and  in  our  own  markets  I  Upon  this 
he  would  state  some  genend  observations 
^  shortly  as  Dossible,  A  country  not 
capable  of  suppiyjng  herself,  could  hardly 
meet  another  in  a  Ibreign  market.  They 
had  not  admitted  our  commodities  totally 
free  from  duties— they  bore,  upon  an 
average,  about  ten  per  cent. ;  but  it  was 
very  natural  that  Ireland,  with  an  inder 
pendent  legislature,  should  now  look  for 
perfect  equality.  If  it  be  true,  that*  with 
every  disadvantage  on  our  part,  our  wa- 
JDufactures  were  so  superior  that  we  en- 
joyed the  marked,  Uiere  could  be  no  dan- 
ger in  admitting  the  Irish  articles  to  our 
makets  on  equal  duties.  What  strong 
pbjectious  could  be  started  ?  Every  in- 
quiry had  been  ppiade,  and  the  mapufoc- 
turers  with  whom  he  had  conversed  had 
not  been  alarmed  at  the  prospect.  On 
our  side,  on  account  of  our  heavy  internal 
duties  on  some  articles,  port  duties  must 
be  added  on  the  equalizing  principle ; 
and  he  trusted  that  all  litSe  obstacles 
would  be  over-ruled. 

It  was  said,  that  our  manufactures  were 
all  loaded  with  heavy  taxes— it  was  cer- 
tainly true;  but  with  that  disadvantage 
they  had  always  been  able  to  triumph 
over  the  Irish  in  their  own  markets,  pay- 
ing the  additional  ten  per  cent,  on  the  im- 
portation to  Ireland,  and  all  the  charges. 
But  the  low  price  of  labour  was  men- 
tioned. Would  that  consideration  enable 
tliem  to   undersell   mi  •Manufacturers 


thought  otherwise ;  there  were  great  obn 
stacles  to  the  planting  of  any  manufacture^ 
It  would  req[uire  time  for  arts  and  capital^ 
and  the  capital  could  not  increase  without 
the  demand  also ;  and  in  au  established  nui« 
nufacture  improvement  was  so  rapid  as  to 
bid  defiance  to  rivalship.  Iii  some  of  our 
manufaptures,  too,  there  were  natural  and 
insurmopntable  objections  to  their  competi- 
tion. In  the  woollens,  for  instaoce,  by 
confining  the  raw  material  to  this  couu- 
try«  the  manufacture  was  confiped  also. 

^There  might  be  some  branches  in  which 
Ireland  might  rival,  apd  perhaps  beat 
flogland ;  but  this  ought  not  to  give  us 
pain :  we  must  calculate  from  general  and 
not  partial  views,  and  above  all  tbbgs^  not 
look  QP  Ireland  .with  a  jealous  eye.  It 
required  not  philosophy  to  reconcile  us 
to  a  competition  which  would  give  us  a 
rich  customer  instead  of  a  poor  one.  Her 
prosperity  would  be  a  fresh  spring  to  our 
trade. 

Oae  observation  more  on  this  branch, 
and  that  was,  that  the  price  of  labour, 
proportionably  lower  now,  was  an  advan- 
tage wluch  would  be  coostantiy  diminish- 
ing. As  their  manufactures  and  com- 
merce increased,  this  advantage  would  be 
incessantly  growiog  less.  For  these  rea- 
sons he  did  not  think  that  England  had 
any  thin^  to  fear  in  the  proposed  scheme 
of  equalizing  the  duties  on  the  admission 
of  their  mutual  produce. 

Having  said  so  much  about  what  was 
to  be  given  by  England,  he  should  pass 
next  to  the  other  part  of  his  proposition, 
without  which  the  former  would  be  an  im- 
provident surrender  of  advantages  be* 
longing  at  this  moment  to  Great  Britain—* 
be  meant  the  return  that  was  to  be  made 
for  them  by  Ireland.  He  could  not,  at 
the  outset  of  this  business,  expect  that 
any  apecific  sum  ahould  be  proposed  by 
the  Irish  parliament,  towards  oefisiybg 
the  expense  of  protecting  the  commerce 
of  the  empire;  because  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  ascertain  at  present,  or  for 
some  time  to  come,  the  amount  of  the  ad* 
vantages  that  the  Irish  would  derive  from 
this  system ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
have  been  improper  not  to  stipubtefor 
something.  He  had,  therefore,  thought  it 
best  lor  £is  country,  that  she  should  have 
some  solid  and  substantial  provision  for 
what  should  be  stipulated  in  her  favour, 
and  that  should  keep  pace  with  benefits 
that  the  system  would  produce  to  the 
Irish ;  for  this  purpose  it  had  been  agreed^ 
that  the  proviaiona  should  consist  of  the 
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surplus  of  the  herleditary  revenue,  when- 
ever there  should  be  a  surplus ;  and  this 
fond,  the  committee  would  perceive,  from 
what  he  was  jgoing  to  state,  was  precisely 
that  from  which  it  could  be  best  collecled, 
to.  what*degree  the  Irish  should  have  been 
benefited  by  the  commercial  regulations. 

The  hereditary  revenue  in  Ireland  was 
that  which  was  inseparably  annexed  to  the 
crown,  and  lef^  to  tiie  king  to  be  disposed 
of  at  his  discretion,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pabiic.  It  was  pretty  much  like  the  he- 
reditary revenue  thit  was  formerly  an-  - 
nexed  to  the  crown  in  this  country,  and 
which^was  given  up  by  his  present  Majesty 
for  a  certain  annuity  :  above  four-fifths  of 
the  Irish  hereditary  revenue  was  raised  in 
such  a  way,  that  the  whole  must  necessa- 
rily increase,  with  an  increase  of  com- 
merce. .  It  was  raised  from  three  several 
objects: — from  customs,  the  produce  of 
which  must  necessarily  be  greater,  when 
the  customed  goodsy  imported  into  Ireland 
should  be  more  in  value  tlian  they  had 
hitherto  been ;  from  10  per  cent,  on  oth^r 
kinds  of  goods  entered,  which  must  of 
course  bear  always  a  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  trade; — trom  hearths;  an 
increase  of  population  would  product  an 
increase  of  houses,  and  an  increase  of 
houses  would  necessarily  produce  an  in- 
crease of  hearths^  and  consequently  of  this 
branch  of  the  revenue;  from  an  inland 
excise,  which,  depending  always  upon 
eonsumption,  must  always  rise  with  popu- 
lation and  property,  and.  consequently, 
should  the  trade  and  population  of  Ireland 
exceed  in  future  what  they  were  at  pre- 
sent, the  hereditary  revenue  would  be  be- 
nefited bv  both.  This  revenue  had  not, 
indeed,  for  many  years  back,  been  equal 
to  the  ends  for  which  it  had  been  granted 
to  the  crown;  and  the  deficiencies  had 
been  made  up  by  new  taxes  imposed  by 
the  Irish  parliament :  it  did  not  at  present 
make  above  half  of  the  whole;  by  the 
papers  on  the  table,  it  appeared  that  it 
produced  at  present  652,000/.  a  year.  For 
some  thne  back  there  had  been  an  arrear 
incurred,  the  expenses  of  the  state  being 
greater  than  its  income;  but  he  under- 
stood that  steps  were  to  be  taken  to  bring 
both  '  to  a  level|  and  then  a  reasonltble 
hope  might  be  entertained,  that,  if  the 
trade  of  Ireland  should  grow  more  flou- 
riBhing,  there  would  be  a  considerf^le 
mrplus  on  this  revenue,  applicable  to  th6 
protecdcm  of  the  common  trade  of  the 
tapire,  attd  he  indulged  this  hope  the 
mket,  fbr  that  several  years  back,  when 
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government  took  care  that  the  expenditure 
should  not  be  greater  than  the  income,  the 
hereditary  revenue  produced  690,000/.  a 
j^ear,  though  the  commerce  of  the  country 
was  at  the  time  shackled  with  innumerable 
restraints :  what  then  might  be  expected 
from  it,  when  that  trade  on  which  it  de- 
pended should  be  Enlarged  f — Then  it 
would  be  found  that  our  strength  would 
grow  with  the  strength  of  Ireland;  and^ 
ipstead  of  fedling  uneasiness  or  jealousy  at 
the  increase  of  her  commerce,  we  should 
have  reason  to  rejoice  at  such  a  circum- 
stance, because  this  country  would  then 
derive  an  aid  for  the  protection  of  trade» 
proportioned  to  the  increase  of  commerce 
m  Ireland.  He  did  not  mean  tliat  we 
should  very  soon  experience  any  very 
great  assistance  frotn  this  revenue,  because 
it  would  take  some  time  before  new  chan* 
nels  of  trade  could  be  opened  to  Jreland : 
but  from  the  nature  of  this  frind  it  would 
appear,  that  if  little  should  be  given  to 
England,  it  would  be  because  little  had 
been  gained  by  Ireland ;  so  that,  whether 
much  or  little  should  be  got  from  it,  Eng- 
land would  have  no  cause  to  be  dissatis- 
fied :  if  much  should  be  got,  she  would  be 
a  gainer ;  if  little,  it  would  be  a  proof  that 
little  of  the  commerce  of  England  had 
found  its  way  into  Ireland;  and  conse- 
quently there  could  not  be  much  room  for 
jealousy.  The  parliament  of  Ireland  had 
readily  consented  to  the  appropriation  of 
the  surplus  out  of  the  hereditaiy  revenue, 
to  the  defence  of  trade;  but  though  he 
did  not  in  the  least  doubt  the  intention  of 
that  parliament  liberally  to  fulfil  what  had 
been  so  readily  resolved,  yet  in  a  matter 
€ff  so  much  moment  to  Great  Britain,  he  ■ 
felt  that  he  ought  not  to  leave  any  thing 
to  the  generosity  or  liberality  even  of  the 
most  generous  and  liberal.  As  it  was  his 
object  to  make  a  final  settlement  in  this 
negociation,  and  to  proceed  upon  a  fixed 
principle,  he  wished  it  to  be  understood 
that,  as  he  meant  to  insure  to  Ireland  the 
permament  and  irrevocable  enjoyment  of 
commercial  advantages,  so  he  expected  in 
return,  diat  Ireland  would  secure  to  Eng- 
lUnd  an  aid  as  permanent  and  irrevocable. 
The  resolution  of  the  Irish  parliament  on 
that  point  was  not  worded  in  as  clear  a 
manner  as  he  could  wish.  It  stated, 
**  That  for  the  better  protection  of  trade, 
whatever  sum  the  gross  hereditary  revenue 
of  the  kingdom  (after  deducting  all  draw- 
backs, repayments,  or  bounties  in  the 
nature  of  drawbacks)  shall  produce  an-* 
mmlly  over  and  above  the  sum  of  > 
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should  be  appropriated  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  daval  force  of  the  empire,  in 
such  a  manner  as  the  parliament  of  this 
kingdom  shall  direct."  Now  this  did  not 
plainly  hold  out  the  prospect  of  this  sur* 
plus  being  irrevocably  applied  to  this  pur« 
pose ;  and  as  this  was  with  him  a  conditio 
sine  qua  non,  he  would  not  call  upon  the 
committee  to  pledge  itself  to  any  thing 
on  the  subject^  till  Uie  parliament  of  Ire- 
land should  have  re-consideredl  the  matter, 
and  explained  it  more  fully. 

Such,  then,  was  the  outline  of  the  plan 
he  intended  to  propose :  the  minute  parts 
of  it,  would  no  doubt  be  open  to  full  and 
fiur  investigation;  and  gentlemen  would 
consequently  be  at  liberty  to  call  for  any 
information  that  could  possibly  be  pro- 
cured. He  flattered  himself,  that  after 
what  he  had  stated  ob  difierent  points, 
fears  and  jealousies  would  be  laid  aside. 
Gentlemen  would  see  that  except  the  mere 
intercourse  with  respect  to  certain  articles 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  all  the  rest  of 
the  globe,  not  included  in  the  East  India 
Company's  charter,  was  already  open  to 
Ireland ;  nay,  tliat  she  could  by  law  at 
this  moment  supply  England  circuitously 
through  her  own  ports,  with  every  sort  of 
West  India  commodities;  and  therefore, 
that  whatever  ground  there  misht  have 
been  a  few  years  ago  for  alarm,  there  was 
little  or  none  now,  when  so  little  remained 
to  be  done.  He  did  not  apprehend  that 
any  manufacture  in  this  country  would 
immediately  feel  any  bad  ^consequence 
from  the  commercial  extension  to  Irelapd, 
or  that  any  number  of  English  manufac- 
turers would  be  thrown  upon  the  world 
for  want  of  employment,  or  that  they 
could  be  so  soon  rivaled  and  surpassed  in 
any  branch,  as  not  to  have  time  first  to 
turn  their  thoughts  to  some  other  line  of 
business ;  but  should  even  an  inconveni- 
ence of  this  kind  happen  in  some  small 
degree,  it  WDuld  be  overbalanced  by  the 
good  conseouences  that  must  attend  the 
proposition  he  had  to  make :  for,  in  the 
first  place,  it  would  form  a  final  adjust- 
inent  of  commercial  interests  between  the 
two  countries ;  it  would  allay  discontents 
in  Ireland,  and  restore  peace  and  harmony 
to  the  remaininp^  branches  of  the  empire ; 
and  secondly,  if  it  took  any  thing  from 
En^and  in  one  way,  it  would  highly 
benefit  her  in  another,  by  providing  a 
relief  to  her  in  die  heavy  expenses  of 
protecting  trade.  He  concluded,  by 
waoving  the  following  resolution  2  «  That 
i^  is  the  opinion  of  this4Committee)  that  it 


is  hiehly  important  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  empire,  Uiat  the  commercial  inter<^ 
course  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
shall  be  finally  adjusted ;  and  that  Ireland 
should  be  acUnitted  to  a  permanent  and 
irrevocable  participation  of  the  cdijimer- 
cial  advantages  of  this  country,  when  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  shall  permanently 
and  irrevocably  secure  an  aid  out  of  the 
surplus  of  the  hereditary  revenue  of  that 
kingdom,  towards  defraying  the  expense 
of  protecting  the  general  commerce  of  the 
empire  in  time  of  peace."  He  observed, 
that,  consistently  with  what  he  had  said  of 
the  necessity  of  a  further  explanation  on 
the  part  of  the  parliament  9f  Ireland,  re- 
specting the  permaiiency  of  the  ^d  to  be 
given  for  the  protection  of  trade  in  ge* 
neral,  he  could  not  call  upon  the  com- 
mittee to  ^ive  an  immediate  opinion  upon 
his  proposition ;  he  would  not,  therefore, 
press  for  a  vote  now,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
would  move  that  the  further  consideration 
of  the  resolution  should  be  adjourned  to  a 
future  day. 

.  Mr.  Marsham  expressed  his  satisfaction 
that  the  committee  were  not  called  u|)on  • 
to  give  an  opinion  that  night  on  the  reso- 
lutnm :  it  contained  matter  of  the  greatest 
moment  to  this  country,  and  well  worthy 
the  most  serious  consideration  of  its  legis* 
lature.  He  thought  the  rkht  hon.  genUe- 
man  in  the  right  to  wait  for  a  farther  ex- 
planation from  Ireland :  the  British  parlia- 
ment had  been  in  the  practice  these  seven 
years  past  of  making  9oncessions  to  Ire* 
land,  and  he  did  n<X  think  it  would  be 
liberal  in  the  Irish  parliament  to  take  all 
and  give  nothing.  He  hoped  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  not  bring  on  the 
business  in  any  great  hurry,  that  the  mem- 
bers might  have  time  to  consult  their  con- 
stituents, and  procure  such  information  as  ^ 
might  satisfy  them  that  in  giving  up  a 
shfure  m  the  commercial  advantages  of  the 
country  to  Ireland,  they  were  not  doing 
an  essential  injury  to  Ureat  Britain,  by 
ruining  its  manufactures. 

Lord  North  said,  he  rose  not  to  give 
any  opinion  upon  the  resolution :  it  was 
impossible  that  he  could  do  it,  because  no 
gentleman  could  make  up  his  mind  to  it 
till  he  had  received  a  great  deal  more  in* 
formation,  and  had  folly  considered  it  in 
every  point  of  view.  He  rose  to  put  in 
his  claim  to  deliver  himself  upon  it  here* 
after,  and  to  prevent  his  silence  from 
being  interpreted  into  a  consent  to  any 
part  of  the  resolution,  or  of  any  one  idea 
upon  which  the  right  b<m»  gentleman  had 
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endeavoured  to  justify  the  resolutions  of 
the  Irish  parliament.     He  was  not  pre- 
pved  to  admit,  that  any  system  of  inter- 
course was  necessary  to  be  at  present  ar^ 
ranged  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
much  less  was  he  prepared  to  say»  that  if 
such  an  arrangement  was  necessary,  that 
system,  the  outlines  of  which  the  right 
hoD.  gentleman  had  stated,  was  the  sort  of 
system  that  either  policy,  expediency,  or 
common  sense,  pointed  out  as  fit  to  be 
adopted.    With  regard  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  attack  on  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  adopted  the  resolutions  that  he 
bad  proposed  m  1779,  and  the  attack  on 
him  in  particular,  whom  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  thougl)^  proper  to  aharge 
with  having  come  forwara  with  the  propo- 
sition of  concessions  to  Ireland,  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  that  were  rash  and 
inconsiderate,  inasmuch  as  they  were  given 
without  regard  to  any  return ;  those  who 
knew  the  transactions  of  that  House  at 
the  time,  well  knew  that  the  right  hon. 
seotleman  had  not  correctly  stated  the 
nets.    The  resolutions  that  he  had  pro- 
posed, were,  at  the  time,  submitted  to  the 
House  as  a  boon,  which  the  peculiar  cir- 
cmnstances  of  the  times  rendered  it  expe- 
dient for  this  country  to  grant  to  Irdand; 
but  It  was  not  a  boon  rashly  given,  or 
^vea  without  return.     The  commercial 
mterests  of  this  coun^  were  saved  whole 
and  entire ;   the  British  merchant,  manu- 
facturer, and  trader,  were  preserved  from 
injury ;  they  were  not  made  a  sacrifice  to 
Ireland ;  but  Ireland  was  indulged  in  a 
right  of  importation  on  equal  terms,  and 
for  that  right  she  was  confined  to  import 
the  rums  and  sugar  of  the  British  West 
India  islands.  That  was  the  pric^  she  paid 
for  the  boon,  and  to  that  bargain  the 
British  House  of  Commons  were  willing 
parties.    Having  stated  this,  his  lordship 
proceeded  to  animadvert  on  the  10th  and 
11th,  Resolutions,  which  were,  indeed,  he 
said,  extremely  defective  and  inadequate, 
if  they  were  to  be  considered  as  a  stipula- 
tion and  security  for  the  price  that  Ireland 
was  to  pay  for  the  extraordinary  and  un- 
siampled  favour  of  having  all  th^  trade, 
manufactures,    and  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  thrown  at  her  feet.    In  the  llth 
Reaoliition  as  it  then  stood,  Great  Britain 
was  to  receive  nothing  but  what  could  be 
ttved  out  of  the  reduction  of  the  offices  of 
government.    This  was  a  theoretical  and 
speculitive  mode  of  giving  a  return  for  a 
cobstantial  and  valuable  concession.    But 
^  Qght  hon.  geptteoian>  method  of  noak- 


ing  out  that  the  Irish  were  to  support  the 
naval'  force  of  the  empire,  was  still  more 
extraordinary;  according  to  his  statement, 
the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown  of 
Ireland  had  long  been  inadequate  to  the 
annual  expenditure  of  that  kingdom ;  and, 
in  all  probability,  so  they  would  remain 
for  a  considerable  time,  if  that  part  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  argument  was 
founded,  in  .which  he  had  taken  pains  to 
convince  the  committee,  that  it  would  be 
highly  impracticable  for  Ireland  ever  to 
become  a  powerful  rival  in  commerce,  na- 
vigation, and  manufacture,  to  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  at  least,  that  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible thatshe  should  much  increase  in  either 
for  a  very  considerable  length  of  time. 
The  increase  of  the  hereditary  revenues 
must,  he  conceived,  as  they  arose  from 
the  customs,  the  excise,  and  hearth  money, 
depend  altogether  on  an  increase  of  trade, 
navigation,  and  popuhition;  neither  of 
which,  it  might  be  inferred  from  what  the 
right  non.  gentleman  had  said,  was  likely 
soon  to  take  place.  Having  urged  thb,  ' 
he  took  notice  of  what  Mr.  Pitt  had  said 
in  justification  of  his  having  caused  the 
propositions  to  have  been  stated  to  the 
Irisn  parliament  before  they  were  opened 
to  the  committee  of  that  House.  With 
regard  to  that  matter,  he  declared,  when- 
ever a  bargain  was  to  be  struck,  and 
large  concessions  were  to  be  made  on  one 
side  and  very  slender  ones  on  the  other, 
he  should  have  imagined  that  the  nature 
of  the  bargain  ought  to  have  been  first 
tol4  to  that  party  who  had  the  most  to 
concede :  in  the  proposed  bargain,  Great 
Britain,  if  she  came  into  it,  would  have  a 
great  and  important  concession  to  make ; 
Ireland  scarcely  any ;  the  terms  that  the 
ministers  had  it  in  contemplation  to  pro- 
pose, ought,  therefore,  in  his  opmion,  to 
have  been  Qrst  stated  to  the  British  House 
of  Commons. 

Mr.  Dempster  said,  that  whatever  parti- 
cular objections  the  propositions  now 
made  might  seem  liable  to,  there  was  at 
present  every  reason  to  approve  them  in 
the  general.  Our  sister  kingdom  h&d  for 
some  time  pSst  been  overspread  with  jea- 
lousies and  discontents,  and  divided  into 
parties ;  delegates  controlling  parliament, 
and  parliament  controlling  delegates.  If 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  times 
had  induced  this  country  to  grant  some- 
what mote  than  might  appear  necessary, 
he  was  not  satisfied  even  with  that,  when 
he  contemplated  the  sad  effects  with  which 
a  contrary  system  was  attended  in  our  con* 
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duct  to  Amef  ica.  Objections  of  nearly  a 
ttinilar  nature  had  been  made  of  the 
cheapness  of  the  htbour  In  Scotland  at  the 
time  of  the  Union »  and  yet  since  that  time 
Scotland  had  not  grown  richer,  nor  Eng- 
land poorer.  The  utmost  jealousy  seemed 
to  prevail  on  this  side  of  the  water,  for 
many  years,  in  every  article  of  Irish  com- 
merce. This  was  sufficiently  manifested 
some  time  since,  when  beef,  and  butter 
were  allowed  to  be  Imported  from  Ireland 
duty-i^e ;  the  precaution  was  then  taken, 
of  only  suffering  this  to  continue  from  year 
to  year ;  howevier,  by  a  late  act,  this  pri- 
vilege was  made  perpetual,  and  no  bad 
consequence  was  experienced  from  it, 
but,  he  believed,  many  good  ones.  If 
Iridi  manufactures  were  suffered  to  be  im* 
ported  into  this  kingdom,  the  English  ma- 
BTifactures  had  the  same  advantage  of 
bein^  imported  there:  and  should  that 
consideration  still  prevail,  that  Ireland 
would  have  the  advantage  over  us  in  the 
cheapness  of  labour,  and  its  exemption 
from  heavy  taxes  and  an  enormous  na- 
tional debt;  let  our  conduct  be  to  pursue 
a  vigorous  and  'effective  measure  for  re- 
deeming the  country  fVom  the  embarrass- 
ments which  a  long  and  expensive  war 
brought  upon  it,  and  endeavour  to  put 
ourselves  on  the  nearest  footing  of  equality. 
He  was  determined  to  give  his  most  cheer- 
ful assent  to  a  system  which  promised  to 
reconcile  the  affections  of  our  sister  king- 
dom, and  unite  her  in  the  same  pursuits  of 
interest  and  affection. 

Lord  Penrhyn  said,  that  before  .this 
measure  should  be  decided  on  by  the 
House,  it  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  ex- 
tremely proper  to  give  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country  time  to  consider  how  far 
they  might  be  affected  by  those  proceed- 
ings, and  represent,  if  necessai^,  then* 
situation  to  the  House ;  another  body  of 
men  were  also  highly  interested ;  the  West 
India  plafiters  and  merchants  considered 
the  propositions  as  likely  to  afiect  the  Na- 
vigation Act,  and  to  endanger  the  com- 
merce of  the  colonies. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  would  not  take  up  a 
great  deal  of  the  time  of  the  committee, 
as  he  meant  not  in-  that  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  propo- 
sitions, a  matter  that  would  unavoidably 
lead  him  into  great  length  ;  nor  would  he 
debate  the  general  resolution  before  the 
committee,  which  he  was  glad  the^  were 
not  called  upon  that  day  to  decide  by 
vote,  since  it  extended  to  the  whole  of 
the  resolutions  that  had  been  read,  and 


comprehended  the  extreme  of  the  extra- 
ordinary system,  the  outlines  of  which  had 
been  explained  to  tlie  committee.  He 
rose,  he  said,  in  consequence  of  some  al- 
lusions which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  made,  he  supposed,  to  what  he  had 
said  in  a  former  debate  on  the  subject  of 
the  propositions  having  been  stated  to  the 
parliament  of  Ireland,  before  they  were 
opened  to  that  House.  No  man,  Mr.  Fox 
declared,  thought  more  highly  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  abUities  than  he 
dnd;  but  nothing  he  had  said  that  day 
had  in  the  least  altered  his  opinion  of  the 
matter  he  had  just  alluded  to.  He  thought 
it  not  only  highly  indecent  and  disrespect- 
ful thai  the  propositions  had  not  been  first 
opened  to  that  House,  but  a  circumstance 
that  might  produce  consequences  of  the 
most  mischievous  nature.  As  the  busi- 
ness had  been  itianaged,  there  might  be, 
indeed  it  was  true,  there  would  be,  some 
mischief  arise  if  that  House  did  not  agree 
to  the  propositidns ;  and  yet,  mischievous 
as  he  was  free  to  acknowledge  it  would 
be,  he,  for  one,  was  afraid  that  he  should 
not  be  able  to  give  them  his  consent. 
Invert  the .  order  of  the  proceeding,  and 
then  let  the  right  hon.  gentleman  see  hew 
the  matter  would  hkve  siood.  Had  the 
proceeding  originated  in  that  House^  and 
had  they  agreed  on  any  propositions  as 
the  basis  of  a  system  of  intercourse  with 
Ireland,  and  the  parliament  of  Ireland  had 
i^rwards  refused  its  concurrence  in  those 

Eropositions,  they  would  have  been  then 
ut  where  they  were  when  they  set  out, 
and  no  great  harm  would  have  been  done* 
The  case  was  far  otherwise  at  present.' 

Mr.  Fox,  after  this  remark,  said,  it  had 
struck  him  as  a  singukr  instant  of  inge- 
nuity, that,  in  opening  the  outline  of  the 
system  of  intercourse  with  Ireland  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  Majestv's  ministers, 
the  right  hon.  gentlenian  haa  contrived  to 
do  away  a  good  deal  of  what  had  been 
said  Upon  the  subject  in  another  speech, 
delivered  in  another  assembly;  indeed  the 
right  hon.  gentleman^s  speech,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  it,  had  been  little  else  tlian 
an  answer  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Orde  in 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons ;  but,  afler 
having  read  the  one,  and  heard  the  other, 
he  must  do-  Mr.  Orde  the  justice  to  say, 
that  he  thou^t  he  had  defended  the  pro- 

Eositions,  and  argued  upon  them  infinitely 
etter  than  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  It 
was  not,  however,  &  little  curious  to  ob- 
serve, in  how  different  a  manner  the  mi^ 
nister  in  Ireland  and  the  minister  in  Eng- 
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land  had  recommended  the  same  propo- 
sitloDB  to  two  diSerent  parliameots.  Id 
Irelaod  they  had  been  stated  as  highly 
advantageous  to  that  country,  as  putting 
it  upon  the  same  footing  t^ith  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  rendering  it  an  emporium  of 
trade,  and  tlie  source  and  supply  of  the 
British  markets.  In  England,  and  in  that 
House,  they  had  been  told  the  system 
was  advbable,  and  the  propositions  were 
such  as  this  country  might  gladly  accede 
to.  —Why  ?  **  Because  it  gives  Ireland 
nothing  but  wh^t  it  had  before ;  because 
Ireland  can't  rival  you ;  because  Ireland 
is  poor  and  feeble ;  and  because  Ireland 
must  remain  ^o,  if  not  for  ever,  at  least 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time."  . 

Having  ur^ed  this,.  Mr.  Fox  said,  he 
was  not  certainly  prepared,  bok  was  that  a 
fit  moment  for  bim  to  enter  at  large  into 
his  objections  to  the  several  propositions ; 
but  he  entertained  many,  and  those  of  a 
nature  not  very  easy  to  be  removed.- 
Some,  in  fairness  and  in  candour,  he  would 
bint  at.  Among  others,  the  fifth  proposi- 
tion struck  him  as  liable  to  great  objec- 
tiop,  and  a&  likely,  in  its  operation,  to 
contradict  and  destroy  the  very  principle 
that  had  been  stated  to  be  that  on  which 
all  the  propositions  were  founded.  I)e 
entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  nature  g£ 
what  was  termed  the  countervailing  duties, 
and  put  the  case  of  a  piece  of  broadUcloth 
about  to  be  imported  from  the  countnr  in 
which  it  was  made.  This  ha  argued  to 
its  conclusion*  and  urged  that  its  result 
would  be  a  direct  contravention  of  the 
principle  of  all  the  resolutions,  9nd  a  per- 
ireraiop  of  an  established  maxini  of  com- 
mercial policy.  Mr.  Fox  also  asked  how, 
if  the  propositions  were  adopted,  they  were 
to  guard  against  the  produce  of  the  coIop 
nies  of  foreign  states  being  first  smuggled 
into  Ireland,  there  put  on  board  Iri^  or 
British  bottoms,  and  so  brought  into  the 
porta  of  thia  kingdom?  He  ssmI  that  large 
quantitiea  of  rums,  sugars,  and  much  other 
produce  of  foreign  powers,  might  thus  be 
smuggled  into  Great  Britain.  The  whole 
tendeooy  of  the  pcopositions  appeared  to 
him  to  go  the  length  of  appomting  Ire- 
land the  sole  guardian  of  the  laws  of  na- 
vigation, and  grand  arbitress  of  all  die 
commercial  interests  of  the  empire ;  a  trust 
which  he  felt  no  sort  of  inclination  to  part 
with  out  of  our  own  hands ;  not  even  to 
ddente  to  Ireland,  of  whose  generositjr, 
loyaEy,and  gratitude,  no  man  entertained 
t  luff%ex  opinion. 

Having  g^en,  what  he  called,  hints  of 
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several  of  his  objections,  Mr.  Fox  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  defence  of  lord  North  and 
himself  firom  the  attacks  of  Mn  Pitt  on 
the  score  of  the  concessions  they  had 
severally  made  to  Ireland  formerly.  He 
said,  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opened 
his  speech,  he  had  given  him  very  great 
pleasure ;  but  he  soon  took  care  e^tually 
to  remove  that  satisfaction.  When  he  had 
heard  the  right  hon.  gentleman  solemnly 
express  a  hope  that  there  was  a  disposition 
in  all  parts  of  the  House  to  unite  in  a 
business  of  so  much  serious  importance, 
he  had  taken  it  for  granted  he  should  not 
have  heard  any  thing  like  personal  attack 
and  personal  provocation  from  him  that 
day;  but  the  right  hop.  gentleman  had 
soon  undeceived  him,  by  talking  of  ca- 
lumniatory publications  industriously  cir- 
culated, and  by  making  a  most  uncalled- 
for  attack  upon  his  noble  friend.  At  the 
same  time  that  his  noble  friend  bad  made 
the  propositions  to  the  committee  in  1779, 
undoubtedly  be  had  himself  thought  great 
blame  was  due  for  the  having  sumtred  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  to  remain  unadjusted 
thus  long,  and  a  share  of  that  blame  he 
had  then  said,  and  always  would  say,  was 
imputable  to  the  noble  lord ;  but  by 
no  means  was  the  noble  lord  alone  to 
blame.  There  were  those  no>v  sitting 
near  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who,  at 
that  time,  Ih^ed  in  confidence  with  the 
noble  lord,  and  supported  his  measures  ; 
to  them  he  appealed  for  their  opinions  of 
his  noble  friend's  conduct,  and  whether 
they  had  not  approved  of  the  concessions 
he  had  proposed  to  that  House  as  pi^oper 
to  he  made  to  Ireland  ?  The  House  in 
general  had  approved  of  them,  and  he 
himself  among  others*  With  regard  to 
the  resolution  he  had  brought  into  the 
House,  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  adverted,  that  resolution,  if  he  did 
not  quite  forget  the  curcumstance,  did  not 
originate  with  his  Majesty's  minister,  but 
was  the  consequence  of  an  Address  firom 
one  or  other  of  the  Houses  of  Lords,  either 
here  or  in  Ireland.  There  were  those 
now  in  office  who  'were  at  that  time 
in  office  with  him,  and  he  perfectly 
recollected  that  the  resolution  was  shewn 
to  the  whole  administration,  who  at  the 
time  approved  of  it.  Those  to  whom  he 
alluded  were  lord  Camden,  lord  Sidney, 
and  the  duke  of  Richmond ;  but  sure  he 
was,  at  that  time,  not  one  of  them  had  it 
in  contemplation  to  proceed  to  any  such 
extravagant  length  of  concession  to  Ireland 
as  the  system  opened  to  the  House  that  day 
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would  go.  Mr.  Fox  said  ferther,  in  de- 
fence of  lord  North's  concessioDs,  that  the 
first  secular  officer  of  the  crown  at  that 
time  had  also  been  in  the  same  situation 
when  his  noble  friend  came  forward  with 
the  resolutions  of  1T79»  and  they  had  his 
approbation  and  consent. 

Before  he  concluded,  he  referred  to 
what  Mr.  Dempster  had  said,  declaring, 
that  he  hoped  toe  House  would  not  be  so 
disgraced  as  to  have  the  doctrine  of  his 
hon.  friend  avowed  by  any  minister, 
namely,  that  the  dissentions  in  Ireland 
rendered  such  an  extent  of  concession,  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  necessary.  He 
re^rded  the  late  proceedings  there  with 
a  view  to  prevent  the  holding  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  delegates  as  highly  unconstitu- 
ti^ial.  He  said  he  should  consider  it  as 
no  answer  to  hear  it  said,  "  The  laws  of 
Ireland  are  not  the  same  with  those  of 
this  country.''  The  statute  law  might 
diflfer  in  particular  cases;  but  the  comrooh 
law  was  the  same  in  both  countries,  spring- 
'  ing  from  the  same  source,  governed  by 
the  same  precedents  and  the  same  usages, 
bearing  the  same  analog  and  administered 
in  courts  precisely  similar  in  their  consti- 
tution to  the  courts  of  Westminster-hall. 
What  the  common  law  of  England,  there- 
fore, would  not  countenance  and  warrant, 
the  common  law  of  Ireland,  he  was  per- 
suaded, would  neither  countenance  nor 
warrant:  but  be  that  as  it  mieht,  he 
hoped  that  House  was  not  tob^told,  that, 
from  motives  of  apprehension  and  timidity, 
on  account  of  the  feuds  and  dissentions  in 
Ireland,  it  became  necessary  for  Great 
Britain  to  purchase  her  tranquillity  at  the 
expense  of  her  trade,  her  commerce,  and 
her  navigation.  He  declared  he  differed 
with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
toto  cceloy  as  to  the  points  in  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  said  he  would 
trust  Ireland,  and  those  in  which  he  chose 
to  <<  make  assurance  double  sure."  Mr. 
Fox  said  he  would  trust  every  thing  to 
her  generosity,  but  not  much  to  her  pru- 
dence. Ireland  would  always  give  Great 
Britaui  every  possible  assistance  when  she 
had  it  in  her  power ;  but  she  might  not 
act  In  moments  of  difficulty  with  a  degree 
of  wisdom  equal  to  the  exuberant  grati- 
tude of  her  nature.  He  said  he  would 
not  challenge  the  truth  of  the*declaration 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  Ireland 
would  be  perfectly  satisfied,  and  would 
ask  no  •more  of  this  country,  after  the 
proposed  concessions  were  made  ;  this 
might  be  true,  for  the  best  of  all  possible 


reasons— because  this  country  would  then 
have  nothing  lefl  to  concede.  He  re- 
peated, that  he  believed  he  should  be 
under  the  necessity  of  opposing  the  pro- 
positions; but  he  did  most  earnestly  de- 
precate the  idea,  that  because  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  had  agreed  to  the  propo- 
sitions, and  because  the  rejecting  them 
would  be  productive  of  some  mischief^ 
that  House  was  to  be  precluded  from 
freely  debating  them,  and  exercising  their 
opinions  as  became  them  as  members  of 
parliament  to  exercise  them  for  the  good 
of  their  constituents. 

Mr.  Dundas  said,  it  was  very  true  that 
he  had  supported  the  noble  lord  when  he 
proposed  the  resolutions  in  1779.  The 
noble  lord  was,  in  his  mind,  perfectly  jus- 
tifiable in  what  he  had  done ;  let  the  coai- 
mittee  recollect,  that  the  noble  lord  was 
at  the  time  embarrassed  with  the  conduct 
of  an  irksome  and  expensive  war ;  it  was, 
therefore,  sufficiently  to  be  accounted  for 
how  the  noble  lord  came  of  a  sudden  to 
make  the  propositions  relative  to  an  equal 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
that  he  th^n  brought  forward;  but  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  mistaken  in 
saybg,  that  he  (Mr.  Fox)  had  at  the  time 
approved  of  the  resolutions.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  at  the  time  declared 
he  would  give  no  opinion  upon  them  one 
way  or  the  other;  he  had  said  he  would 
not  pledge  himself  to  any  thing,  nor  had 
he  otherwise  approved  of  them  than  by 
acquiescing  in  tnem,  without  giving  them 
a  negative,  or  taking  the  sense  of  the 
House  upon  them.  With  regard  to  the 
proposition  of  1782,  let  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  recollect,  that  it  was  brought 
forward  by  him  precisely  in  the  same  way 
in  which  his  right  hon.  mend  had  brought 
forward  the  propositions  that  had  been 
read  that  day.  It  had  been  first  pro- 
pounded to  the  Irish  parliament,  had  been 
there  agreed  to,  and  then  proposed  b^  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  to  the  committee  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Dundas  reminded  the  committee  of  the 
race  for  popularity  that  had  been  run  by 
the  various  •  successive  administrations, 
about  that  time,  on  the  subject  of  Ireland, 
and  said,  the  diffisrent  circumstances  oT 
the  times  justified  the  diflFerent  extent  be- 
tween the  system  now  proposed  and  the 
former  concessions  to  Ireland.  In  those 
former  concessions  we  had  gone  so  far, 
tfiat  he  was  perfectly  convinced  tliat  no- 
thing but  going  as  much  farther  as  the 
propositions  of  that  day  wer^  would  esta- 
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blish  an  iDtercourse  between  the  two 
countries  on  an  amicable  and  permanent 
footing. 

Mr.  Alderman  Watson  highly  praised 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  opened 
the  important  business  ;  but  urged  liim  to 
grant  the  committee  as  much  time  as  pos- 
sible,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  in&rm 
themselves  fully  of  the  subject. 

Colonel  Fitzpatrick  rose  to  correct  a 
mis-statement  that  Mr.  Dundas  had  made^ 
relative  to  the  resolution  of  1782  having 
been  proposed  by  government  to  the  Irish 
parliament  previous  to  Mr.  Fox's  having 
proposed  it  in  that  House.  An  Address 
to  the  Crown,  the  ground  of  the  resolution 
of  1782,  had  been  proposed  in  the  Irish 
parliament  when  there  might  be  said  to 
have  not  been  any  existing  government  in 
Ireland.  He  had  not  at  the  time,  though 
secretary  to  the  duke  of  Portland,  a  seat 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  nor  had 
any  person  connected  with  the  lord  lieute- 
nant either  proposed  or  supported  it ;  it 
could  not,  therefore,  be  deemed  the  act  of 
a  minister,  but  was  in  fact  the  result  of  a 
private  motion,  which  no  influence  or 
power  of  a  minister  could  have  prevented. 

Mr.  Pelham  stated  the  difficulty  that 
would  occur  relative  to  the  linen  manu* 
facture ;  for  by  the  new  resolutions,  we 
were  for  ever  to  yield  up  the  power  which 
it  gave  us. 

Mr.  Rose  desired  to  say  a  word  or  two 
upon  a  point  on  which  an  hon.  gentleman 
had  laid  considerable  stress ;  that  was,  his 
doubt  respecting  the  illegal  introduction 
of  French  sugars  through  Ireland  into 
England.  Mr.  Rose  said  there  were  two 
securities  aeainst  it.  He  adverted  to  a 
passage  lately  cited  in  a  former  debate  by 
Mr.  Eden,  from  Montesquieu,  as  to  its 
being  a  fundamental  law  of  all  European 
nations  to  exclude  the  traffic  of  foreien 
powers  with  their  colonies:  he  said,  the 
French  king  had  lately  proceeded  upon 
tiiis,  and  had  issued  an  arrit^  conformably 
to  Montesquieu's  idea,  which  would  be 
well  executed  by  the  French  officers,  go- 
veming  French  islands.  He  added,  that 
the  smuggling  alluded  to  was  utterly  im* 
possible  to  be  carried  on,  from  the  manner 
m  which  the  laws  had  euarded  agamst  it 
both  in  the  British  islands  and  in  Ireland. 

Mr>  Eden  said,  that  he  congratulated 
the  West  India  merchants,  the  planters, 
and  the  sugar-refiners  of  Great  Britain, 
on  this  new  security  to  their  property, 
under  the  efficacious  preservation  of  a 
French  edict;  possibly^  those  important 
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bodiei  of  men  might  have  been  better  sa- 
tisfied if  the  hon.  gentleman  had  laid  more 
stress  on  his  other  SQpurity,  the  impossi- 
bilitVy  which  rested  for  the  present  on  as- 
sertion, and  not  on  argument.    As  to  the 
general  business  before  the  committee,  he 
would  enter  into  it  at  a  future  opportunity ; 
in  the  mean  time  he  thought  it  fair  towards 
Ireland  to  remark,' that  this  mode  of  send- 
ing back  her   specific  propositions  from 
the  British  parliament,  without  a  better 
explanation  than  could  be  drawn  from  the 
general   question  before  the   committee^ 
tended   to  involve  the  negociation  in  a 
general  embarrassment,  and  to  create  a 
soreness  in  that  kingdom.    It  was  also  ex- 
ceptionable as  to  England,  for  it  seemed  . 
to  imply  that  if  the  present  requisitions  on 
the  part  of  Ireland  should  not  oe  complied 
with,  and  her  circumstances  nevertheless 
should  become  great  and  rich,  she  was 
not  expected  hereafter  to  furnish  a  larger 
proportion  to  the  expenses  of  the  empire 
than  at  present.    He  also  said  that  the 
hereditary  revenue  was  a  bad  measure  of 
the  improving  circumstances  of  Ireland ; 
for  it  was  easy  to  shew  that  the  increase  of 
that  revenue  was  by  no  means  a  certain 
consequence  of  the  increase  of  Irish  trade 
and  commerce,  and  in  fact  that  revenue 
had  been  higher  many  years  ago,  when 
Ireland  was  suffering  in  extreme  poverty, 
under  the  illiberal  system  then  maintained 
respecting  hfer.    He  desired,  however,  not 
to  oe  understood  as  either  wishing  for  a 
compensation,  or  as  willing  to  give  wha( 
was  proposed,  or  as  pr^ared  to  dony  it. 
The  whole  was  just  matter  of  considera- 
tion :  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
the  kingdom  must  be  consulted,  who  best 
understood  the  subject.   Reciprocity,  and 
mutual  interchange    of  prohibitions  anc( 
bounties,  and  full  participation  of  ad  van* 
tages,  were    all   great   and   well^chosen 
words :  but  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  be 
right,  before  the  country  was  guided  by 
phrases,  to  consider  her  relative  situation. 
The  debt  of  Great  Britain,  compared  with 
that  of  Ireland,  was  in  the  proportion  of 
one  hundred  to  one ;  and  the  taxes  paid 
in  Great  Britain   were  fifty  shillings  an- 
nually for  each  individual,  whilst   those 
paid  in  Ireland  were  not  a  sixth  part  of 
that  amount,    pnder  such  circumstances, 
and  when>  in  idl  reciprocity,  the  islands 
at  least  were  the  separate  property  of 
Great  Britaiui  the  question,  botli  of  justice 
and  expediency,  ought  to  remain  open. 
Possibly  there  were  some  points  in  the 
respective  commerce   of  tne  two  coun- 
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tries,  in  which  their  interests  were  irrecon* 
cilably  separate  and  distinct :  possibly  it 
might  be  shewn,  in  some  instances,  tnat 
the  sale  of  Irish  manufactures  would  pro- 
portionally decrease  the  sale  of  British 
manufactures;  and  that  the  increase  of 
Irish  revenue  would  proportionably  de- 
crease the  British  revenue.  The  plan 
proposed  was  a  total  and  sudden  voluntary 
revolution  in  the  whole  system  of  com- 
merce. If  half  the  objections  that  night 
itarted  to  it  were  well.foundedy  the  esta- 
blishment of  such  a  plan  would  gri^dually, 
but  certainly,  be  foll6wed  by  the  sinking 
of  BritiG^  rents,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
funds  and  of  public  credit ;  but  he  t^ould 

fladly  hope,  and  earnestly  endeavour  to 
nd  that  such  forebodings  were  utterly  ill- 
founded.  He  concluded  with  thanking 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  hav- 
ing reminded  him  of  a  pnblication,  which 
he  had  heretofore  risked  on  this  subject. 
He  certainly  should  ever  reflect  with  pride 
and  with  pleasure,  that  he  had  five  years 
ago  been  the  first  man  in  this  kingdom 
11^10  had  ventured  to  sign  his  name  to  a 
wish  that  the  Irish  trade  should  have  the 
great  advantages  at  that  time  or  soon  after 
given.  The  same  principles  of  liberality 
and  afiection  towards  Ireland  still  sub- 
sisted ;  but  in  his  attachment  to  the  one 
kingdom,  he  must  not  be  expected  to 
desert  the  essential  and  solid«  interests  of 
the  other. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  it  would  be  right  to  direct 
the  chairman  to  report  progress  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again ;  and  as  he  did  not  wish 
to  hurry  a  business  of  such  importance,  he 
would  name  that  day  se'nnight  for  the 
committee  to  sit  again. 
-  Sir  fV,  Cunyn^am  said,  an  alarm  had 
dready  reached  Scotland  of  l!he  business, 
and  that  her  linen  trade  would  be  ruined, 
it  the  proposed  system  were  adopted.  He 
hoped  Uiat  the  right  hod.  gentleman 
would  name  a  more  distant  day,  that  he 
Inight  have  time  to  hear  from  his  consti- 
tuents upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  PUt  said,  the  hon.  baronet  had  as- 
algned  two  extraordinary  reasons  for  delay ; 
ihe  one,  that  he  might  have  time  to  send 
%o  Scotland,  which  was  already  alarmed, 
thongh  at  sO  great  a  distance;  the  other, 
because  the .  Scotch  linen  manufactory 
would  be  ruined,  which  was  idmost  the 
only  branch  of  manufacture  that  would 
not  be  in  some  sort  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed system. 

Sir  IV.  Ctinyngham  said  the  riffht  hon. 
gentleman  was  mistaken  mhia  Ideaa  and 
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that  his  ridicule  was  ill  directed.     The 

E  reposed  system,  he  presumed,  would  af- 
ect  the  traffic  in  painted  and  printed 
linens,  and  thus  injure  the  linen  manufkc- 
tory  of  Scotland ;  and  as  to  the  alarm  al« 
ready  taken  in  the  north  and  the  neces* 
sity  for  more  time,  in  order  that  he  might 
hear  from  his  constituents,  he  trusted 
there  was  nothing  irreconcilable  to  Qom* 
mon  sense  in  that  idea.  The  Irish  papers^ 
with  the  debates  that  had  passed  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  upon  the  sub- 
ject, had  reached  Scotland ;  but  never- 
theless the  linen  manufacturers  in  that 
kingdom  had  not  bad  time  to  come  to  a 
decision  what  steps  were  most  proper  for 
them  to  pursue,  in  order  to  avert  an  evij 
of  so  alarming  a  nature. 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  corro- 
borated what  sir  William  had  said,  and 
pressed  for  a  few  days  longer  interval, 
before  the  business  was  brought  on  again. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  when  he  had  named  that 
day  se'nnight,  he  meant  that  thd  com- 
mittee should  then  sit  to  receive  such  far- 
ther papers  and  information  as  might  be 
ready,  and  if  any  gentleman  were  to  rise 
and  as8i|;n  a  reason  why  it  would  be  ad** 
visable  wr  the  committee  to  adjourh  the 
farther  consideration  of  the  resolution,  h^ 
would  readily  consent. 

'The  chairman  reported  progress,  and 
asked  leave  to  sit  again. 

March  S.  Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  anxiona 
as  he  was  that  they  should  proceed  in  set- 
tling the  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  he  would  not  press  the 
business  forwfurd  with  indiscreet  haste.  At 
that  moment  he  was  unapprized  of  any 
application  that  was  intended  to  be  made 
from  any  quarter  to  be  heard  by  counsel 
at  the  bar.  Or  to  produce  any  evidence, 
that  might  state  to  the  House  facts  and 
circumstances  which  had  relation  to  th^ 
system,  an  outline  of  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  open  to  them  on  Tuesday  se*n« 
night ;  he  should  therefore  name  some  dar 
in  the  next  week  for  the  committee  to  sit 
again,  for  the  purpose  of  receivins  infor- 
mation, examining  witnesses,  or  hearing 
counsel,  should  any  be  offered ;  and  when 
that  day  came,  if  no  application  should  be 
made  to  desire  that  counsel  might  be 
heard,  or  witnesses  examined,  it  was  hit 
intention  to  propose  some  resolution  upon 
the  business.  He  concluded  with  moraf  , 
That  the  Committee  of  the  whole  HoU80 
do  sit  again  on  Tuesday  next. 

Sir  JV.  Cunt/ngham  said,  if  be  lU^dfor* 
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stood  the  right  hon.  gentleman  correctly, 
he  meant,  if  no  application  should/  l)e 
made  to  the  House  to  be  heard  by  coun- 
eel  On  or  before  Tuesday,  on  that  da^  to 
propose  to  the  committee  some  decisive 
vote  on  the  important  business  of  Ireland. 
[Mr.  Pitt  nodded  assent.]  Sir  William 
said,  he  hoped  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
woidd  give  the  House  more  time,  in  order 
that  gentlemen,  whose  interests  would  be 
▼ery  materially  affected  by  the  Resolutions, 
and  whose  residence  was  at  a  distant  part 
of  the  kingdom,  might  have  time  to  pre- 
pare such  evidence,  as  they  should  think 
proper  to  lay  before  the  House.  The 
Ilesolutions  agreed  to  by  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment,  if  made  the  basis  of  the  intended 
system  of  intercourse,  would  affect  Scot- 
land in  a  much  greater  degree  than  might 
foe  imagined.  He  would  state  to  the  House 
an  article,  which  would  be  so  exceedingly 
a&cted,  as  to  endanger  the  ruin  of  the 
landed  interest  of  Scotland,  and  that  was 
the  article  of  grain.  If  the  ilesolutions 
were  agreed  to,  as  they  stopd  at  present, 
the  Irish  would  import  ^rain  into  the 
western  ports  of  Scotland,  and  greatly 
undersell  the  Scotch  farmers ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  would  be,  the  latter  would 
not  be  able  to  pay  their  rents,  and  thus 
the  land- owner  would  be  ruined.  Sir 
William  stated  the  nature  of  the  laws 
which  govern  the  export  and  import  of 
com  into  Scotland,  and  shewed,  that  while 
mider  those  laws,  the  ports  on  one  side  of 
the  kingdom  might  be  shut,  the  Irish 
might  be  pouring  in  their  corn  through 
tiie  ports  on  the  other.'  For  the  sake, 
therefore,  of  the  landed  interest,  he  wished 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
not  hurry  the  business.  Another  subject 
that  would  be  materially  affected  by  the 
Resolutions,  was  the  fisheries  of  Scothmd ; 
he  said,  he  lamented  that  the  £ither  of  the 
fisheries  was  in  another  place.  That  gen- 
tleman (and  every  body  knew  who  he 
meant  by  the  title  he  had  given  him } 
would,  had  he  been  present,  have  had  it  in 
his  power  to  give  the  House  much  better 
information  on  the  subject,  than  he  could ; 
but  undoubtedly  the  fisheries  of  Scotland 
would  be  greatly  injured,  perhaps  entirely 
ryined,  by  the  Irish  being  let  into  a  free 
participation  of  them.  Sif'  William  said, 
he  did  not  see  the  member  for  Glasgow  in 
his  place ;  but  to  his  knowledge  that  hon. 
gentleman  had  a  petition  to  present  from 
the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Glasgow,  who 
vece  greatly  alarmed  at  the  Resolutions,  a 
occdpistaxuse  th&t  the  learned  gentleman 
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who  sat  next  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer might  be  apprized  of.  He  had 
also  himself,  sir  William  declared,  received 
a  number  of  letters  from  Scotland,  stating 
that  meetings  were  to  be  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  what  were  the  steps 
most  proper  to  be  taken  to  avert  so  great 
an  evil ;  on  all  these  accounts,  therefore, 
he  hoped  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would 
name  a  more  distant  day  than  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Dundas  said,  there  was  no  fear  that 
sufficient  care  would  not  be  taken  to  let 
ihe  gentlemen  of  Scotland  know  of  th^ 
nature  of  the  Resolutions  that  were  upon 
the  table,  and  he  believed,  the  gentlemen  * 
of  that  country  were  not  remarkable  for 
inattention  to  their  own  interest.  But  if 
a  petition  from  Glasgow  had  actually  been 
received  by  the  member  for  Glasgow,  it 
was  pretty  evident  that  the  people  of  Scot- 
land were  already  apprized  of  the  subject, 
and  had  found  time  to  take  measures  upon 
it.  Indeed  he  held  in  his  hand  a  pretty 
strong  proof,  that  it  was  not  likely  for  the 
Scotch  to  be  any  strangers  to  what  had 
been  done  upon  the  affairs  of  Ireland  in 
that  House;  for  the  printed  paper  which 
he  then  held,  he  received  from  Edinburgh 
two  posts  aeo.  That  paper  had  been  cir- 
culated with  great  industry  through  every 
comer  of  the  kingdom ;  and  infinite  pains 
had  been  taken  to  mislead  and  inflame  the 
public,  by  misrepresenting  the  true  fea- 
tures of  the  propositions,  with  regard  to 
the  intended  plan  of  connexion  between 
this  country  and  Ireland. 

Mr.  Gaicoyne,  Jun.  said,  he  had  a  peti- 
tion to  present  from  his  constituents  of 
Liverpool  on  the  subject  in  debate ;'  a  sub« 
ject  that  he  conceived  to  be  of  %o  much 
importance  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  country,  that  it  ought  to  be  discussed 
with  the  utmost  temper  and  candour.  He 
was  sorry,  therefore,  to  see  it  taken  up 
with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  warmth. 
He  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  write  to  his 
constituents  a  full  account  •  of  what  had 
passed  upon  a  subject  so  interesting  to 
them,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  first 
opened  it  to  the  House.  In  consequence 
of  having  so  done,  the  merchants  of  Liver- 
pool had  met  last  Sunday,  discussed  the 
propositions,  and  drawn  up  a  petition  to 
the  House,  which  they  had  transmitted  to 
him  to  present.  That  was  not,  he  knew, 
the  proper  time  to  state  the  nature  of  it; 
but  when  the  debate  on  the  question  be- 
fore  the  House  was  over,  he  would  move, 
that  the  petition  might  be  brought  up« 
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His  constituents  had  not  instructed  him 
to  say,  that  they  wished  to  be  heard  by 
counsel  upon  it,  but  they  might  possibly 
furnish  him  with  another  petition  for  that 
purpose.  He  thought  it  right  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  written  to  them,  to  de- 
pute a  few  of  their  body,  best  informed  on 
the  subject,  to  come  to  town  and  assist 
him,  how  to  act  in  a  matter  in  which  they 
must  necessarily  be  so  much  more  con- 
versant than  himself. 

Mr.  Tax  rose  to  declare,  that  should  it 
happen  that  no  application  was  made  to 
be  beard  by  counsel,  or  to  oflFer* evidence 
of  facts  at  the  bar,  he,  for  one,  sliould  ob- 
ject to  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  pressing 
the  House  to  come  to  any  vote  respecting 
the  propositions  that  had  been  laid  upon 
the  table,  as  resolutions  voted  by  the  Irish 
parliament ;  nor  should  he  object  to  such 
a  rnotion  only  on  Tuesday  next,  but  on 
that  day  week,  or  even  that  day  month, 
should  they  not  have  by  that  time  heard 
something  more  of  what  had  been  done 
upon  the  subject  by  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land. Circumstanced  as  they  were,  it  was 
impossible  to  proceed  to  vote  any  propo- 
sition whatever,*  before  they  knew  the 
whole  that  the  parliament  of  Ireland  had 
done  upon  the  subject,  without  getting 
into  a  situation  the  most  extraordinary 
that  ever  parliament  put  a  country  into. 
He  beg^ea  genjjemen  most  seriously  to 
revolve  in  t^eir  minds  the  very  singular 
predicament  in  which  tl^e  parliament  of 
£ngland  and  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
would  stand,  should  that  House,  ^jther  on 
Tuesday  next,  or  any  subs^auent  day, 
come  to  a  decisive  vote  upon  tne  subject 
without  previously  knowing  what  was  the 
ultimatum  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated  it  as 
the  great  good  of  his  system,  and  as  mat- 
ter of  reproach  to  the  noble  lord  in  the 
blue  ribbon,  and  to  himself,  and  to  such 
otiier  persons  as  had  ever  proposed  any 
thing  to  be  done  for  Ireland,  that  they  had 
not  taken  care  to  obtain  a  return  on  the 
part  of  Ireland  for  what  this  country 
granted  her.  Now,  as  matters  stood,  the 
House  was  i^orant  what  that  return,  what 
that  something,  what  that  quid  pro  quo 
was?  By  slignt  conjecture  only  had  he 
any  idea  what  it  was ;  and  his  conjecture 
was  grounded  upon  the  Resolution  of  the 

Earliament  of  Ireland,  which  Mr.  Orde 
ad  proposed  on  the  Monday,  subsequent 
to  the  vote  of  the  former  ten  Resolutions 
on  the  Friday.  He  supposed,  therefore, 
that  it  was  that  Resolution  that  was  to  be 


the  return;  but  till  the  House  knew  it, 
they  could  not  vote  a  decisive  resolution 
of  their  own  without  precipitating  them- 
selves into  a  dilemma.  The  situation  of  the 
two  countries  would  then  be  this :  on  the 
Journals  of  the  parliament  of  England,  and 
on  the  Journals  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland, 
would  stand  Resolutions  criminating  each 
other.  When  he,  on  a  former  occasion, 
reprobated  the  business  being  first  opened 
in  Ireland,  as  a  matter  equally  inaecent 
and  inconvenient,  and  as  a  matter  that 
would  be  attended  with  serious  ill  conse- 
quences, he  had  been  answered  by  its  be- 
ing saidi  that  if  the  parliament  of  England 
had  first  voted  Resolutions,  and  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  should  refuse  to  agree  to 
them,  it  would  be  a  circumstance  disgrace- 
ful to  this  country,  and  perfectly  nugatory. 
Now  this  very  disgrace  would  the  House 
incur,  should  it  proceed  to  a  vote,  before 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  had  come  to  its 
4iltimatum.  It  would  be  liable  also  to  all 
the  other  inconveniences  that  he  had  him- 
self stated.  Mr.  Fox  repeated  his  deter- 
mination to  oppose  any  attempt  to  press 
the  House  to  a  vote  upon  the  subject,  so 
early  as  Tuesday,  desiring  gentlemen  to 
bold  it  in  their  minds,  that  they  would 
have  done  nothiog  but  sown  the  seeds  of 
future  ill  blood  between  the  two  countries, 
should  they  vote  a  resolution,  before  they 
were  informed  of  the  ultimate  determina- 
tion of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Pitt  declared  that  it  was  highly 
necessary  he  should  say  a  few  words  in 
order  ^o  remove  the  mischievous  impres- 
sion, which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
taken  po  much  pains  to  make  on  the  minds 
of  ^11  who  heard  him.  What  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  bad  said  that  day,  was 
another  proof  of  the  wish  there  was  pre- 
maturely to  bring  forward  a  general  .dis- 
cussion  of  the  subject,  to  mislead  the 
public  respecting  it ;  for  the  whole  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleipan's  speech  had  been 
either  a  mis-statement  of  facts,  or  directly 
contradictory  to  all  the  right  hon.  eentle- 
man's  former  arguments.     The  rignt  hon. 

gentleman  had  before  complained  of  his 
aving  caused  th^  business  to  be  opened 
in  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  and  had  de- 
claimea  with  his  customary  vehemence 
against  the  circumstance,  as  indecent,  dis- 
graceful, and  dangerous  to  a  degree.  And 
yet,  would  any  man  in  his  sens^  think  it 
possible,  the  same  right  hon.  gentlemi^i 
had  that  day  contended,  that  the  business 
ought  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  the 
parliament  of  Ireland,  before  i|  was  pror 
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ceeded  upon  at  all  in  that  House!  Let  the 
House,  let  the  public  mark  this  strange 
inconsistency ;  and  let  them  decide,  what 
decree  of  weight  any  arguments  ought  to 
have,  that  proceedea  ft'om  a  quarter  of  so 
little  steadiness  and  so  little  authority. 
With  regard  to  the  idea  of  Waiting  for  the 
parliament  of  Ireland,  he  eiTtertained  no 
such  sentiment :  if  any  application  should 
be  made  by  parties  who  thought  them- 
selves deeply  interested  in  the  system  of 
which  he  had  stated  io  the  House  the  out- 
line  on  a  former  day,  to  be  heard  either  in 
evidence  at  the  bar,  or  by  counsel,  he 
should  certainlv  be  for  dedicating  Tues- 
day to  that  busmess,  and  if  that  day  should 
not  be  enough  to  receive  all  the  informa- 
tion that  might  be  offered,  let  Wednesday 
be  also  taken^  and  so  on  till  the  whole 
could  be  gone  through,  and  after  it  was 
all  heard, :i]is  intention  was  to  propose  a 
resolution  for  the  Houae  to  yote,  because 
he  thought  it  highly  necessary  that  the 
'  parliament  of  Great  Britain  should  come 
to  some  decision  or  other  upon  the  sub- 
ject; and  this  decisive  resolution  he  should 
propose  on  Tuesday,  in  case  no  apphca- 
tioD  to  be  heard  either  in  evidence  or  by 
counsel  was  made,  whether  the  parliament 
of  Ireland  had  made  their  ultimatum  or 
Bot.  That  the  parliament  of  Ireland  had 
not  been  sufficiently  explicit  in  dednflng 
what  the  compensation  was  she  was  .willing 
to  make  in  return  for  being  admitted  to  a 
murtidpation  of  Jhe  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  he  was  ready  to  admit,  and  had 
expressly  said,  when  he  opened  the  pro- 
positions to  the  House;  but  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland'  had  clearly .  and  unde- 
niably recognized  the  principle  upon  which 
the  intended  system  was  lounaed.  The 
parliament  of  Ireland  had  met  the  propo- 
sitioD  completely,  though  in  the  fii%t^  in- 
stance she  had  not  admitted  it  to  its  fuft 
extent.  Was  this  doing  nothing  \  Was  it 
not  the  direct  contrary?  Supposmg  even 
that  nothing  more  was  done,  was  it  not 
letting  on  a  very  considerable  way  in  lay- 
ing the  ground  for  a  system  of  intercourse 
^at  was  to  establish  the  harmony  between 
the  sister  kingdoms,,  cement  their  con- 
nexion, unite  their  interests,  and  promote 
their  mutual  prosperity,  to  come  precisely 
at  an  authentic  declaration  of  what  Ire- 
land wished  for  i  Was  there  a  man  who 
lieard  him  so  weak  a  reasoner  as  to  at- 
tempt to  argue,  that  it  was  not  a  progress 
tending  essentially  to  facilitate  a  future 
arrangement  on  a  broad  and  permanent 
\^i   Mr.  Pitt  adverted  to  misrepresen- 


tations, that  had  been  studiously  circu«r 
lated  throughout  the  kingdom  with  an  art* 
ful  design  to  poison  the  minds  of  the 
public,  and  prejudice  them  against  a  plan 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  national 
interests:  he  reprobated  them  in  severe 
terms,  and  hoped  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  would  operate  as  an  antidote  to 
such  poison,  and  render  its  effect  as  inno- 
cent as  its  purpose  was  base  and  nrnl^;- 
nant. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  had  not  been  actuated 
by  any  wish  prematurely,  and  at  an  im« 
proper  time,  to  go  into  a  general  discus^ 
sion  of  the  a&irs  of  Ireland,  but  had 
thought  it  candid  to  say  fairly  and  plainly 
what  his  intentions  were,  if  the  right  hon« 

fentleman  should  next  Tuesday  press  the 
louse  to  a  decisive  vote  under  Uie  present 
circumstances  of  the  business.  The  right 
hop.  gentleman  had  charged  him  with  in* 
consistency,  but  in  fact  there  was  no  in* 
consistency,  in  his  having  said,  he  disap- 
proved of  the  business  having  been  opened 
to  the  parliament  of  Ireland  before  it  wai 
stated  m  that  House,  and  his  having  that 
day  declared,  he  would  object  to  any  pro* 
position  that  House  mieht  be  called  upon 
to  decide,  before  they  had  heard  the  ulti* 
mature  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland.  He 
had  said,  and  he  was  sure  that  it  would 
have  been  more  handsome  and  more  de- 
cent to  have  begun  the  business  within 
those  walls ;  but  the  other  method  having 
been  taken,  the  case  was  so  altered,  that 
it  should  be  known  entirely  and  completely 
what  the  wishes  of  Ireland  were,  before 
that  House  proceeded  to  take  any  decisive 
step  in  the  business.  For  his  part,  he 
disapproved  of  the  matter,  as  well  as  the 
manner,  of  making  the  propositions ;  a 
free  grant  on  the  part  of  each  country 
struck  him  as  the  properest  mode  of  com- 
ing to  an  adjustment  satisfactory  to  both. 
But,  at  any  rate,  it  would  have  l>een  better 
for  the  two  parliaments  to  have  separately 
resolved  what  each  was  dispo8e4  to  give. 
Mr.  Fox  pomted  out  the  extreme  differ- 
ence between  Ireland  declaring  volunta- 
rily, and  on  her  own  mere  motive,  what 
her  wishes  were ;  and  the  business  being 
opened  there  by  an  Englishman,  a  member 
of  the  British  parliament,  who  went  over  to 
Ireland,  procured  a  seat  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  and,  in  the^:apacity  of  se- 
cretary to  the  lord  lieutenant,  or,  as  it 
would,  unconstitutionally  speaking,  be 
called,  acting  as  the  British  minister  in 
Ireland.  He  contended  that  the  ministers 
at  home>  and  the  ministers  in  Ireland,  bad 
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led  the  parliaments  of  the  two  countries 
into  the  strange  situation  of  holding  a  dif- 
ferent language  on  the  same  business;  and 
voting  resolutions  of  a  contradictory  and 
even  of  a  criminatinc;  nature.  With  r^ 
gard  to  what  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
said  of  industrious  misrepresentationy  he 
could  only  say  for  Jiimself,  that  he  had 
neither  seen  nor  countenanced  any  mis- 
representations ;  the  publications  he  had 
seen  were  mostly  extracts  from  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Orde  in  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons; the  right  hon.  gentleman^  there- 
fore, must  mean  to  charge  Mr.  Orde  with 
misrepresentation)  if  he  intended  to  charge 
any  body.  But  of  this  he  was  sure — to 
endeavour  to  represent  the  matter  as  it 
really  was,  to  inform  the  people  of  a  sub- 
ject of  the  first  importance  to  the  national 
iaieFestSy  to  draw  tneir  attention  to  it  sufB- 
ciently,  was  a  laudable  and  a  worthy 
species  of  industry,  of  which  no  man  need 
be  ashamed.  Mr.  Fox  concluded  with  de- 
plaring  his  intention  to  oppose  any  attempt 
to  call  upon  the  House  to  come  to  a  de- 
cisive vote  till  they  had  heard  farther  from 
Ireland. 

,  Mr.  Edett  said,  he  would  fairly  state  the 
point  at  which  he  conceived  the  debate  to 
rest.  He  understood  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  have  pledged  himself  to 
state  in  the  committee  of  Tuesday  next, 
specifically,  what  it  would  be  expedient 
for  this  kingdom  to  give  to  Ireland,  and 
also  the  specific  compensation  which  ought 
to  be  expected  in  return  from  Ireland; 
and  farther,  that  full  time  would  be  givjen 
in  the  committee  for  learning  the  opinions 
of  others,  and  for  receiving  every  iijUbrma- 
tion  which  could  tend  to  complete  the 
inquiry,  before  it  should  be  proposed  to 
take  the  sense  of  parliament  m  me  form 
of  aijuestion.  To  his  feelings  this  pro- 
ceeding was  fair  and  satisfactory. 

The  question  was  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  Gascoyne  junior  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  the  gentlemen,  merchants,  and 
pthers,  inhabitants  of  Liverpool,  jetting 
forth, 

<<  That  an  equal  participation  in  all  the 
privileges  and  advantages  of  a  community 
should,  by  every  rule  of  right,  reason,  and 
justice,  include  in  it  a  mutual  obligation 
to  encourage,  maintain,  and  defend  those 
rights,  and  to  contribute  equally  to  their 
support ;  that  the  island  of  Great.  Britain, 
when  first  united  in  legislation,  manufac- 
tures, navigation,  and  commerce,  became 
united  also  in  taxation,  towards  the  general, 
•upport  of  the  commoa  good ;  that  adi^- 


sion  of  anj  neighbouring  kingdom  to  a 
full  share  m  all  these  rights,  without  sub- 
jecting her  to  sustain  a  due  proportion  of 
the  general  burthen  too,  would  be  a  great 
deviation  from  those  principles  upon  which 
the  union  of  this  island  was  wisely  found- 
ed ;  that  our  American  colonies,  first  es- 
tablished by  ourselves,  still  supported  bjr 
our  consumption  of  their  productions,  and 
protected  by  our  navy,  at  a  constant  and 
immense  expense,  make  only  an  equitable 
return  to  the  parent  state,  by  rendering 
Britain  the  grand  mart  of  their  intercourse 
with  Europe;  that,  from  the  vicinity  of 
Ireland,  and  its^great  extent  of  coast,  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  West  India  pro- 
ductions, especially  such  articles  as  are 
subject  here  to  the  heaviest  duties,  might 
be  smuggled  in  upon  us,  to  the  great  de- 
triment of  the  revenue  of  this  part  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions;    and  that,  as  the 

f)roductions  of  foreign  plantations  may  be 
egally  imported  into  Ireland,  they  may 
from  thence  be  clandestinely  introduced 
amongst  us,  and  our  colonies  thereby  de- 
prived of  the  advantages  they  now  derive 
from  the  exclusive  supply  of  this  country ; 
and  therefore,  praying,  that  the  privilege 
of  supplying  her  own  markets  with  the 
produce  of  her  own  colonies  may  be  pre- 
served inviolate  to  this  kingdom,  and  that 
every  farther  extension  of  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may  be  esta- 
blished upon  such  equitable  prinoiples,  as 
will  redound  equally  to  the  mutual  benefit 
of  both  countries." 

On  the  motion  that  it  do  lie  on  the 
table, 

Mr.  Pitt  congratulated  the  House  on 
their  having  had  a  Petition  presented  from 
an  enlightened  body  of  men,  the  mer- 
chants of  one  of  the  first  trading  towns  of 
the  kingdom,  wherein  the  strongest  testi- 
mony was  home  to  the  rectitude  of  the 
principle,  upon  which  the  propositions 
that  had  been  opened  to  the  House  were 
founded.  He  considered  it  as  a  proof 
that  all  attempts  at  misrepresentation 
must  fail,  where  men  employed  their  own 
understandings  and  judged  rationally  for 
themselves.  The  principle  recommended 
in  the  petition  was  that>  he  said,  which 
statesmen  and  patriots  approved  as  much 
as  merchants  and  manufacturers;  a  prin- 
ciple that  was  undeniabJe,  viz.  that  a  par- 
ticipation of  benefits  ought  ever  to  be  at- 
tended with  a  participation  of  biirtjiens.  It 
was  upon  that  idea  that  ministers  had  pro- 
ceeded in  the  formation  of  a  system  oi  in- 
terc9i«u|e  with  Ireland,  ^ling  upon  the 
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latter  to  meet  a  participation  of  the  com- 
mercial advantages  of  England  with  a  par- 
ticipation of  the  burthens  incurred  by  the 
defence  of  the  general  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  empire.  Mr.  Pitt  applauded 
the  passage  in  the  petition  that  ascribed 
the  practice  of  smuggling  into  Great  Bri- 
tain the  prodace  of  the  West  India, 
neutral,  and  French  islands,  through  Ire- 
land, to  the  improvident  system  of  former 
commercial  arrangements  with  Ireland. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  was  a  little  surprised 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  should  have 
chosen  that  opportunity  to  abuse  the  petr- 
tioners  in  so  sross  a  style.  Every. word 
he  had  uttered  was  a  direct  attacK  upon 
their  understandings,  because,  undoubted- 
ly, a  more  explicit  arraignment  of,  the 
system  of  intercourse  ^ith  Ireland,  with 
the  outlines  of  which  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  favoured  the  House  on  a  for- 
mer day,  could  not  be  made,  than  was 
made  in  the  petition  that  had  been  just 
read,  the  prayer  of  which  was,  that  the 
House  would  take  care  to  confine  the 
British  markets  to  British  merchants. 
How  far  the  language  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  held  was  conciliatory,  or 
likely  to  win  upon  the  dispositions  of  the 
other  mercantile  bodies,  who  might  think 
it  necessary  to  petition,  he  would  not  t^e 
upon  liimself  to  pronounce ;  but  though 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  been  retnay^ 
upon  a  cursory  reading  of  a  petition  for 
the  first  time,  to  rise  and  brand  the  peti- 
tioners with  being  blockheads  for  stating 
all^ations  of  one  kind,  and  closing  their 
petition  with  a  prayer,  amounting  to  a 
conclusion  of  a  totally  difibrent  com- 
plexion, he  certainly  was  not  prepared  to 
treat  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  with  so 
much  disrespect. 

Mr.  Pitt  contended,  that  the  premises 
naturally  led  to  the  conclusion.  With 
regard  to  whether  he  had  held  a  concilia^ 
toiT  language  or  not,  or  whether  he  or  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  treated  the  peti- 
tionei^  with  incivility  or  disrespect,  it 
would  be  for  the  public  to  determine,  if 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  speech  should 
be  correctly  reported. 

The  Petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

March  11.  Mr.  PiH  said,  that  as  he 
fimndthere  was  a  desire,  in  some  persons,  to 
be  heard  at  the  bar  by  counsel,  to  produce 
evid^ce  on  the  subject  of  the  commercid 
regulations  with  Ireland,  he  was  willing, 
agre^abl;^ tothe  principle  which hadgovem* 
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ed  him  through  the  whole  of  the  business,  to 
give  sufficient  time  for  that  purpose.  He 
should  therefore  move,  that  the  order  for 
going  into  a  committee  on  the  subject, 
mi^ht  be  postponed  till  Tuesday;  by 
which  time,  he  presumed,  the  petitioners 
would  be  ready  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Stanley  then  rose  to  present  a  peti- 
tion from  the  manufacturers  of  Manches- 
ter, praying  to  be  heard  by  counsel.  , 

The  Speaker  said,  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  state,  that  the  petition  purported  to  be 
the  petition  of  a  large  numoer  of  persons, 
and  was  subscribed  only  by  one  as  their 
chairman.  He  wished  therefore  to  know, 
whether  the  House  chose  to  receive  it  in 
that  form.  Such  petitions,  he  said,  had 
been  received,  but  the  practice  of  receiv- 
ing them  had  not  been  frequent. 

Lord  North  reminded  the  House  of  a 
petition  that  had  been  received  in  his 
time,  that  purported  to  be  the  petition  of  a 
whole  county,  and  was  nevertheless  sub« 
scribed  only  by  one  name.  He  alluded  to 
a  petition  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  on  the 
subject  of  parliamentary  reform. 

Mr.  Steele  said,  that  one  person  was  the 
sheriff. 

Mr.  Jenkinson  said,  undoubtedly  the 
House  could  not  recognize  any  meeting, 
or  aggregate  body  of  men,  who  assem- 
bled without  either  the  authority  of  the 
crown,  or  of  parliament;  but  as  it  must  be 
every  gentleman's  wish  to  receive  the  pre- 
sent petition,  the  difficulty  would  be  easily 
removed,  by  receiving  it  as  the  petition  of 
the  single  person  who  subscribed  it. 

This  proposition  was  acceded  to,  and 
the  petition  was  brought  up  and  read.  A 
fresh  difficulty  then  arose  how  to  frame 
the  order  for  the  petitioner  to  be  heard  by 
counsel. 

Mr.  Pitt  stated  the  difficulty  as  a  mere 
difficulty  in  point  of  forxd,  and  expressed  a 
wish  to  De  able  to  get  over  it. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  there  was  much  less  diffi- 
culty in  a  case  like  the  present,  than 
where  a  motion  was  made,  that  a  petition 
be  laid  on  the  table.  In  that  case,  the 
degree  of  influence  that  every  petition  had* 
with  him,  and,  he  presumea,  with  the 
House,  depended  on  the  authority  of  the 
persons  whose  names  Were  subjoined;  but 
where  a  petition  came,  praying  to  be 
heard  by  counsel,  in  that  case,  as  facta 
were  to  be  stated  to  the  House,  and  argu- 
ments upon  those  facts,  it  was  of  very  little 
consequence  who  the  petitioners  were ; 
because  it  was  upon  the  importance  of  the 
focts  given  in  evidence,  and  upon  the  force 
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of  tbe  argumeots  that  the  House  were  call- 
ed  upon  to  form  a  judgment.  He  there- 
fore would  consent  to  wave*lhe  punctilio 
oPform,  and  make  the  order  in  any  words 
the  House  should  approve* 

Mr.  Pitt  then  proposed  **  that  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  Manchester 
be  heard  by  counsel  at  the  bar  ;'*  which 
was  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion,  that  the  House  should 
go  into  the^  committee  on  Tuesday, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  was  the  first  oppor- 
tunity that  had  presented  itself  for  him  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  Report  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  of  the 
conduct  of  his  Majesty's  miuisters,  which 
he  thought  extremely  unwise ;  In  respect 
to  the  propositions  of  the  Irish  parlia« 
ment,  at  that  time  on  the  table.  It  ap- 
peared from  the  Report  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  that  two  questions 
had  been  referred,  the  one  to  desire  their 
consideration,  ^^Upon  the  propriety  of 
reducing  duties  payable  in  Great  Britain 
on  the  importation  of  eoods,  the  growth 
and  roanuucture  of  Ireland,  to  the  same 
rate  as  the  duties  payable  in  Ireland  on 
the  importation  or  the  lil^  goods,  the 
growth  and  manuilEU^ture  of  Great  Bri- 
tain." The  other,  «  What  preferences 
are  now  given  to  the  importation  of  any 
article,  the  growth,  produce,  or  raanufac^ 
ture  of  Ireland,  by  any  duty  or  prohibi- 
tion on  the  importation,  use  or  sale  of  the 
like  articles  from  foreign  ports ;  and  how 
fiur  it  may  be  the  interest  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  future  to  continue  or  alter  the 
same  ?•' 

What  he  meant  chiefly  to  speak  to,  Mr. 
Fox  said,  was,  two  points  that  had  not  been 
referred  to  the  committee  of  council,  and 
which  he  must  own  not  a  little  surprised 
him.  The  subject  of  Uie  two  questions  that 
had  been  referred  to  the  committee,  and 
any  information  that  could  be  obtained 
upon  it,  was  certainly  extremely  desirable, 
extremely  fit  to  be  obtained  by  uie  commit- 
tee of  council,  and  extremely  proper  to 
be  by  them  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House ;  but  what  had  struck  him, 
and  whathebelieved  had  struck  every  man's 
roiod  as  the  primanr  consideration  of  all, 
was  the  question  of'^  the  propriety  and  po- 
licy of  permitting  the  produce  of  Afnca 
and  America  to  be  brought  into  Great 
Britain  through  Ireland.  On  that,  in  his 
humble  opinion,  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  the  doubts,  whether  the  propositions 
were  such  as  Great  Britain  ought  to  ac- 
cede to  or  not,  depended.    It  was  there- 


fore not  only  extraordinar}'  but  f  omewhat 
unaccountable,  that  the  question  he  had 
stated,  was  not  referred  to  the  lords  oi 
the  committee  of  council.  With  regard 
to  the  questions  that  had  been  referred  to 
the  loros  of  the  committee  of  council,  and 
the  examination  and  evidence  that  they 
had  stated  in  their  report,  he  did  not 
doubt  but  they  had  proceeded  with  great 
wisdom  and  prudence,  and  that  the  ques- 
tions to  the  manufacturers  examined  were 
such  as  ought  to  have  been  pdt ;  but  he 
could  not  help  remarking,  that  the  lords 
of  the  committee  of  council  themselves 
expressed  a  wish  that  they  had  had  more 
time  to  pursue  their  inyestigation  farther. 
This  therefore  confirmed  opinions  that 
had  been  floating  in  his  mind  before,  of 
the  extreme  and  pressing  necessity  for 
that  House  to  have  full  and  complete  in- 
formation before  them,  relative  to  all  tbe 
probable  consequences  of  the  carrying  into 
effect  the  whole  of  the  propositions,  pre- 
vious to  their  going  the  length  of  the  first 
proposition,  wnich  was  a  general  resolu- 
tion, involvihg  and  implicating  all  tbe  rest. 
Mr.  Fox  expatiated  on  this  argument  verv 
amply,  and  took  infinite  pains  to  press  it 
on  the  minds  of  the  House,  as  a  matter 
exceedingly  important,  and  as  a  matter  de- 
serving their  most  serious  attention.  If 
the  lords  of  the  committee  of  council,  be 
said,  whose  judgment  was  not  definitive, 
and  was  merely  an  opinion,  neither  opera- 
tive nor  binding,  found  occasion  to  ex- 
press a  wish,  that  they  had  been  able  to 
have  given  fiEU'ther  time  to  their  investi- 

§ation,  and  to  have  obtained  a  greater 
egree  of  intelligence  and  information, 
how  much  more  necessary  was  it  for  that 
House,  who  were  to  act,  and  not  merely 
to  state  matters  of  opinion,  to  be  fully  in- 
formed, before  they  proceeded  to  vote  a 
resolution,  to  be  made  the  basis  of  an  in- 
tercourse with  Ireland,  that  was  not  meant 
as  a  temporary  expedient,  but  as  a  final 
and  conclusive  system?  Let  gentlemen 
consider  the  extremely  disagreeable  and 
even  melancholy  consequences  that  must 
ensue,  if  they  precipitately  yoted  the  ge- 
neral resoluuon,  and  they  should  after- 
wards have  applications  made  to  them,  in 
objection  to  the  nine  propositions.  In 
that  case,  what  must  Ireland  feel,  and 
what  would  she  have  to  complain  of,  hat 
a  departure  from  an  implied  agreement, 
and  a  gross  breach  of  national  faith  ?-;-a 
eircumstance  that  would  be  attended  with 
the  most  fatal  consequences  to  both  king* 
doms.    He  wondered,  therefore,  that  the 
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right  hon.  ffentleman  had  not  ihougbt  it 
Deeessary,  lojag  before  that  time,  to  call 
to  the  bar  of  that  House  some  of  the  best- 
informed  and  principal  manufacturers  of 
the  kingdom,  whose  interests  were  likely 
to  be  at  all  affected  by  the  system  of  inter- 
course to  be  arranged  with  Ireland^  in 
order  that  the  House  might  learn  from 
them  the  probable  consequence,  with  re- 
sard  to  the  different  branches  of  manu- 
racture  they  were  severally  concerned  in, 
that  would  result  from  that  House  pro- 
ceeding to  form  a  system  of  intercourse  with 
Ireland,  on  the  propositions  that  had  been 
voted  by  the  Irish  parliament.  Such  in- 
formation could  not  be  had  too  soon,  both 
upon  the  great  consideration  of  the  pro- 
priety of  permitting  the  produce  of  Africa 
and  America  to  be  brought  into  this  king- 
dom through'Ireland,  and  upon  the  ques- 
tions that  had  been  referred  to  the  lords 
of  the  committee  of  council.  Indeed, 
there  was  an  additional,  and,  in  his  mind^ 
a  very  cogent  reason,  ki  proof  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  calling  witnesses  before  them 
on  the  two  latter  questions ;  and  that  was, 
that  it  appeared  upon  the  face  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  lords  of  the  committee  of 
council,  that  the  lords  had  drawn  conclu- 
sions from  the  evidence  given  by  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  they  examined, 
which  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
were  at  this  time  contradicting  at  the 
meetings  that  were  dailvju>ldk^  on  the 
subject  of  the  prbposiuons.  The  infe- 
rences drawn  from  the  examination  of  the 
persons  examined  before  the  committee  of 
council,  and  stated  in  the  Report,  were 
directly  the  reverse  of  the  inferences  those 
persons  dr^w  themselves,  as  far  as  their 
public  conversation  and  conduct  went  to 
prove  what  their  opinions  were.  Mr.  Fox 
liere  took  occasion  to  mention  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting  of  the  West  In- 
dia merchants  on  Tuesday  last,  which,  he 
said,  were  of  a  very  different  tendency  from 
that  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
conceived,  and  stated  to  the  House  in  the 
debate  on  tbat^  day.  The  West  India 
merchants  had  not  at  that  meeting  de- 
clared that  alarm;  and  very  great  alarm 
was  not  entertained  by  them  on  account  of 
the  propositions :  that  ^larm  was  undoubt- 
edly still  entertained  by  them ;  but  the 
mtcter  in  discussion,  at  the  meeting  last 
Tuesday,  was  merely  the  mode  of  their 
proceeding,  in  order  to  have  such  regula- 
tions iotrcKluced  into  the  bills  that  should 
be  brought  into  parliament,  as  should  best 
tend  to  secure  them  apd  |heir  coiomerpe 
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from  the  impending  danger,  which  they 
thought  likely  to  result,  were  not  such 
regulations  introducefd.  All  that  the  issue 
of  the  meeting  amounted  to  was,  a  resolu- 
tion not  to  petition  the  House  in  that  stage 
of  the  business.  Mr.  Fox  said,  diere  were 
different  orders  and  descriptions  of  manu- 
facturers, whose  trade  would  be  very  ma* 
terially  affected  by  the  intended  plan  of 
arrangement,  and  whom  that  House  ought 
to  have  before  them,  previous  to  their.pro- 
ceeding  to  vote  their  general  propositions*  , 
One  set  of  men,  not  ordinarily  ranked 
with  manufacturers,  though,  strictly  speak- 
ing, they  were  %q^  the  ship-builders  of 
Great  Britain,  ought  in  particular  to  be 
called  upon  and  examined  as  to  the  con- 
sequence, to  their  manufacture  that  they 
were  of  opinion  would  follow,  in  case  thie 
propositions  were  agreed  to.  By  thus 
pressing  for  the  manufacturers  to  be  called 
to  the  bar,  be  did  not  mean  to  have  it  un- 
derstood, that  the  House  ought  to  be 
guided  solely  by  their  opinions ;  undoubt- 
edly not.  The  House  should  act  in  this> 
as  in  every  other  case,  according  to  its 
own  sense,  of  the  wisdom  and  policy  of 
the  measures  to  be  taken;  but  he  must 
nevertheless  contend,  that  without  having 
the  fullest  information  before  them,  it  wat 
not  possible  for  the  House  to  judge,  what 
the  wisdom  and  the  policy  of  the  plan  of 
intercourse  with  Ireland,  that  had  beea 
proposed  to  them,  were.  It  might  possi- 
bly be  said,  that  calling  for  such  informa- 
tion would  occasion  delay,  and  take  up  a 
great  deal  of  time.  That  was,  in  his 
mind,  no  objection  to  what  he  had  pro- 
posed ;  for  let  it.occasion  what  delay,  or 
take  up  what  time  it  would,  that  time 
would  be  well  spent,  by  the  House  making 
itself  thorough  master  of  the  extent  of  the 
subject,  before  it  came  to  a  decisive  vote 
upon  it.  Let  gentlemen  recollect,'  that 
when  they  had  voted  the  general  resolu- 
tion, the  House  was  committed  to  all  the 
remaining  resolutions  ;  from  which  they 
could  not  retract  without  giving  Ireland  . 
cause  to  complain  of  a  breach  of  national 
faith,  and  without  laying  the  ground  for 
much  future  mischief.  He  pressed  this 
again  aqd  a^ain  on  the  House,  and  said, 
he  trusted  it  was  the  general  wish  of  both 
sides,  and  the  wish  of  every  man  both 
here  and  in  Ireland,  that  the  plan  should 
be  folly  understood  by  both  countries,  and  • 
that  there  should  not  remain  the  smallest 
possible  chance  of  future  cavil.  He  asked 
if  gentlemen  felt  themselves  prepared  to 
go  the  length  of  voting  the  first  r«8fiUi«* 
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tioo»  before  they  knevr  more  of  tlie  conse- 
quences  likely  to  result  from  voting  the 
rest.  There  was  not  one  of  them  that  did 
not,  d$y  after  day,  suggest  new  difficulties 
to  his  mind.  The  fifth  proposition  for  in- 
stance, that  respecting  the  countervailing 
duties,  was  a  proposition  extremely  prolific 
of  doubt  and  alarm.  He  dwelt  for  some 
time  upon  this,  and  said,  the  House  ought 
at  least  to  have  the  same  opportunity  of 
examining  persons  who  were  competent 
to  give  them  information  upon  any  parts 
of  the  subject,  as  the  lords  of  tbe  commit- 
tee of  council.  For  their  own  good  there- 
fore, for  the  security  of  administration, 
for  the  future  repose  and  quiet  of  both 
kingdoms,  he  hoped  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman would  sec  the  propriety  of  what 
he  had  proposed. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman need  not  have  laboured  so  much, 
to  prove  that  the  eeneral  proposition  in- 
volved the  remainmg  nine.  It  certainly 
did  involve  the  whole  of  them,  and  he  de- 
sired that  the  question  on  the  general 
resolution  might  be  considered  as  extend- 
ing to  the  rest.  The  great  object  was  to 
give  a  full  participation  of  commercial 
advantages  to  Ireland,  and  the  resolution 
was  to  carry  that  object  into  execution ; 
all  therefore. that  was  necessary  to  con- 
sider in  this  resolution  was,  whether  it 
went  to  that  end,  and  whether  its  princi- 
ples were  reconcilable  to  the  interests  of 
ihb  country.  If  the  opinion  of  the  House 
was  with  him  upon  it,  by  passing  this 
general  resolution,  the  whole  of  his  obiect 
would  be  accomplished.  As  to  the  calling 
to  the  bar  the  same  evidence  that  had 
been  already  offered  to  the  committee  of 
privy  council,  and  which  was  contained  in 
substance  in  the  Report  of  that  committee 
now  before  the  House  ;  to  that  he  should 
certainly  object  as  absolutely  unnecessary, 
the  whole  being  substantiated  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  in  that  Report.  This  evi-, 
dence  was  collected  from  a  number  of 
persons,  of  various  descriptions,  who 
thought  themselves  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  voluntarily  offered  themselves  to 
be  examined,  touching  such  parts  of  it  as 
were  within  their  knowledge.  The  Re- 
port, which  recapitulated  their  testimony, 
was  now  before  the  public,  and  if  it  was 
found  to  falsify,  to  omit,  or  to  add  to  any 
part  of  that  testimony,  the  same  persons 
who  had  given  it,  would,  no  doubt,  be 
forthcoming,  to  estabh'sh  those  points, 
which  they  had  already  given  their  opinion 
upoAto  tiie  conuoitte^  of  privy  council; 


or  if  an  unfair  conclusion  was  attempted 
to  be  drawn  from  those  premises,  which 
their  testimonjr  afforded,  they  were  at  li- 
bertV)  by  peti^on>  to  set  the  House  right. 
He  knew  very  well,  that  it  was  perfectly 
unnecessary  to  invite  witnesses  to  their 
bar,  for  setting  aside  the  natural  iealousy 
of  trade,  which  would  certainly  be  a 
means  of  impelling  those  who  feared  any 
injury  to  come  forward  ;  there  was  another 
kind  of  jealousy,  which,  he  said,  had  al« 
ready  been  exercised,  and  would,  be  ima- 
gined, be  still  exercised,  to  look  for  men 
and  bodies  of  men,  in  order  to  send  them 
to  the  House  sufficiently  prepared,  and 
prompted  with  damours  and  complaints. 
He  wondered,  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  thought  this  oral  evidence  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  House  to  have  it  re- 
ceived, that  he  did  not  apply  for  it  to  be 
received  three  weeks  ago :  but  he  ima- 
gined he  could  tell  the  reason  why  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  did  not  apply  be- 
fore ;  it  was  not  for  the  purposes  of  delay 
alone,  but  because  he  hoped,  that  before 
now  he  and  his  friends  would  have  suffi- 
ciently embarrassed  the  measure  by  caus- 
ing the  table  to  be  covered  with  petitions, 
and  the  bar  to  be  crowded  with  witnesses. 
Finding  these  to  fall  short  of  his  expecu- 
tions,  be  had  now  no  other  resource  \eSt 
than  by  a  suggestion,  which,  in  effiMSt, 
was  nothing  more  than  if  he  was  to  move 
in  plain  and  direct  terms,  that  the  const* 
deration  of  this  question  be  postponed  for 
three  months,  and  thus  defer  for  the 
whole  of  the  present  year,  a  plan  which 
was  necessary  to  promote  the  mutual  in- 
terests of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  a  good 
understanding  between  them.  To  save 
this  waste  of  time,  was  his  second  reason 
for  objecting  to  the  evidence  being  again 
repeated  at  the  bar ;  for  he  would  trust  to 
the  interests  of  individuals  and  the  industry 
of  opposition,  that  if  any  evidence,  tending 
to  set  the  proposed  arraqgement  either  in 
an  unjust  or  an  impolitic  light,  could  be 
obtained,  it  would  find  its  way  to  the  bar, 
without  invitation.  He  observed,  that 
although  the  different  parts  of  the  plan  in 
detail,  and  the  modes  of  carrying  it  into 
effect,  were  subjects  on  which  the  House 
might  expect  mformation  and  assistance 
fropa  the  opinions  of  merchants;  yet  on 
the  general  ideai  considering  it  as  a  staC^ 
measure,  he  apprehended  it  was  a  ques- 
tion fitter  for  the  judgment  ni  parliament. 
He  said,  that  the  reason  why  the  subject 
of  the  importation  of  the  trade  of  Ame- 
rica and  Afirica  thpoogh  Irdand  to  this 
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countiy  bad  not  been  taken  up  by  the 
cooimittee  of  privy  council,  and  examined 
by  evidence,  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
complained,  was  this :  the  object  of  that 
committee  'was  simply  by  evidence  to 
come  at  facts,  and  not  td  look  for  the  opi- 
nions of  the  witnesses.  On  this  subject 
there  were  but  two  or  three  leading  facts 
Decessary  to  be  known,  principally  with 
regard  to  the  rules  of  freightage ;  all  the 
rest  of  the  consideration  that  it  would  re- 
quire, would  be  more  of  a  political  nature 
than  merely  commercial ;  and  as  he  had 
already  hinted,  sufficiently  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  House,  without  assistance 
from  without  doors.  He  repeated,  that 
the  resolution  alluded  to  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  tie  up  the  House  so  far 
to  the  spirit  of  all  the  subsequent  propo- 
sitions, that  he  should,  after  passing  that, 
expect  to  see  no  opposition  to  those;  and 
this  he  mentioned  to  the  House,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  apprized  of  the  extent 
of  that  resolution,  and  the  use  that  was 
intended  to  be  made  of  it,  and  of  course 
be  provided  in  their  debate  upon  it  to 
enter  into  their  objections,  if  any,  to  the 
spirit  of  every  appendant  part  of  the 
system. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  again,  and  said,  he  really 
had  not  seen  the  Report  of  the  committee 
of  council  till  within  the  last  two  days,  and 
therefore  he  had  not  had  an  earlier  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  what  he  had  thought  it 
necetsary  to  say  that  day.  With  regard 
to  his  not  having  moved  for  persons  to  be 
called  to  the  bar,  he  had  purposely 
avoided  it. '  Let  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
recollect,  that  he  was,  as  it  were,  a  kind 
of  marked  man,  and  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  and  himself  were  involved  to- 
gether in  many  political  opinions,  and  in 
Yarioos  topics,  that  placed  them  before 
the  public  in  a  point  of  viiew  more  con- 
^icuous  than  that  in  which  most  other 
men  moved;  under  such  circumstances, 
it  would  not  have  been  proper  for  him  to 
have  made  any  such  motion :  besides,  he 
chose  to  save  himself  from  afibrding  room 
for  insinuation,  as  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  shewn  himself  ready  enough  to 
insinuate,  even  when  there  could  be  no 
ffroonds  for  it,  that  he  had  brought  to  the 
bar  persons  who  had  been  prompted  to 
^e4uch  evidence  as  should  throw  most 
impediments  in  the  way  of  the  proposed 
'system  of  the  intercourse  with  Ireland. 
Having  said  this,  Mr.  Fox  repeated  his 
argument,  how  necessary  it  was  to  call 
the  merchants  and  oMmufacturers  to  the 


bar,  who  had  been  examined  before  th^ 
committee  of  privy  council ;  because,  as 
their  declarations  at  their  meetings  were 
directly  contradictory  to  thb  inferences 
which  the  lords  of  the  committee  had 
drawn  from  their  examinations,  and  stated 
in  their  Report,  the  House  ought  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  from  themselves 
what  their  sentiments  were.  Mr.  Fox 
urged  Mr.  Pitt  not  to  wait  for  this  or  that 
member  moving  for  persons  to  be  exa- 
mined, but  of  his  own  accord  to  bring  to 
the  bar  bome  of  the  best  informed  of  each 
branch  of  capital  manufacture,  that  the 
House  might  sifl  the  matter  to  the  bottom 
before  they  embarked  in  it. ' 

Mr.  Jenkinson  said,  that  having  had  the 
honour  to  be  an  unworthy  member  of  the 
committee  of  council,  he  thought  it  right 
to  state  to  the  House  \vhat  steps  the  com- 
mittee had  taken  previous  to  the  forming 
the  report  that  was  on  the  table.  The 
committee  had,  in  the  first  place,  taken 
care  to  have  it  signified  in  all  the  manu- 
facturing tovrns  in  the  kingdom,  that  a 
committee  of  council  was  sitting  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  any  information  that 
the  manufacturers  wished  to  give  touching 
the  proposed  arrangement  of  a  system  of 
intercourse  with  Ireland.  In  consequence 
of  this,  many  gentlemen  concerned  in  dif- 
ferent trades  and  manufactures  had  volun- 
tarily offered  themselves  to  be  examined, 
and  they  had  given  the  committee  con- 
siderable information,  and  had  expressed 
themselves  with  extreme  liberality  on  the 
subject.  The  committee  had  taken  down 
the  whole  of  the  examinations,  and  had 
formed  their  Report  accordingly.  That 
Report  they  had  presented  to  his  Majesty, 
and  the  King  bad  ordered  it  to  be  laid 
before  that  House.  He  was  a  little  sur-^ 
prised,  however,  at  hearing  from  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  opposite,  that  the  manu* 
facturers  no^  held^a  language  difieteni 
from  their  answers  when  under  examina- 
tion before  the  committee  of  counciL 
They  had  given  their  answers  so  readily 
and  so  clearly,  that  he  could  not  think  it 
possible  the  gentlemen  would  at  any  other 
time,  or  in  any  oither  place,  contradict 
those  answers.  With  regard  to  the  con^- 
clusions  drawn  from  the  whole  of  the  dif- 
ferent examinations,  and  stated  in  the 
Report,  that  was  what  appeared  to  the 
committee  of  council  to  be  the  fair  deduc- 
tion. How  far  it  was  so,  or  was  not  so, 
did  not  become  him  to  say.  It  was  but  a 
matter  of  opinion  at  best.  The  commit- 
tee,  however,  had  acted  to  the  best  of 
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their  judgment;  but  possibly  they  m^ht 
have  been  mistaken.    Whether  they  had 
erred  in  judgment  or  not,  would  appear 
hereafter.    The  propositions  had  now  been 
opened  to  the  House  three  weeks,  and  the 
votes  and  proceedings  of  the  House  had 
made  it  b  matter  of  notoriety  throughout 
the  kingdom.     So  far,  therefore,  the  con- 
duct of  the  committee  and  of  that  House 
had    been    analagous.     The  committee, 
previous  to  their  doing  any  thmg  in-  the 
Dusiness,  had  taken  the  only  means  in 
their  power  of  making  it  known  that  they 
were  sittings  and  ready  to  receive  infor- 
mation ;  and  the^House,  by  its  votes,  had 
signified,  that  the  propositions  were  before 
them,  and  that  they  meant  to  act  upon 
them.    His  right  hon.  friend,  he  said,  had 
surely  proceeded  in  the  matter  with  great 
candour,   and  had  not  in  the   least  en- 
deavoifred  to  hurry  the  House,  or  take 
them  by  surprise.     Three  weeks  had  now 
elapsed  since  the  propositions  had  been 
stated,  and  no  person  had  desired  to  be 
heard    reFpecting  them   but  the  persons 
from  whom  the  petition  presented  that 
day  came.     He  agreed  therefore  with  his 
bon.  friend,  that  if  no  other  applications 
were  made  between  this  and  Tuesday, 
that  it  was  fair  to  conclude,  there  did  not 
exist  any  objections  in  the  nnnds  of  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  that  were  of 
weight  enough  to  induce  them  to  apply  to 
the  House,  and  pray  that  the  propositions 
that  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  parliament 
of  Ireland  might  not  be  agreed  to  by  that 
House.     The  subject  had,  he  said,  been 
under  the  consideration  of  the  committee 
of  privy  council  six  weeks,  and  the  House 
haa  already  had  it  before  them  half  that 
time.    There  had  not  been  any  applica- 
tion made  to  the  committee  of  council 
since  the  examination  of  the  manufac- 
turers^ whose  examination  was  stated  in 
the  Report,  excepting  only  on  the  part  of 
the   booksellers  of  London,    respecting 
copy-right ;  which  was  a  subject  well  worth 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  inasmuch 
as  the  future  interests  of  literature  de- 
pended upon  it. 

Mr.  Fax  would  confine  himself  strictly 
to  explanation.  From  wliat  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  said,  an  idea  might  go 
abroad,  that  he  had  asserted,  that  the  ma- 
nufacturers, who  had  been  examined  be- 
fore the  committee  of  council,  had  at  their 
late  meetings  contradicted  the  answers 
they  gave  to  the  questions  put  to  them  by 
the  lords  of  the  comtpittee.  He  begged 
the  House  to  do  him  the  justice  to  recol- 


lect, tliat  he  had  not  said  any  such  thing. 
What  he  had  said  was  this :  the  language 
held  by  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
at  the  public  meetings,  convened  for  the 
express  purpose  of  considering  the  propo- 
sitions of  the  Irish  parliament,  went  di- 
rectly in  contradiction  of  the  inferences 
drawn  from  their  examinations  by  the 
lords  of  the  committee  of  council.  Mr. 
Fox  said,  he  was  glad  (he  conversation  of 
the  day  had  taken  place,  as  it  had  pro- 
duced an  explanation  from  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Excnequer  that  was  exceedingly 
material :  before  that  day,  they  had  not 
heard  it  avowed,  that  the  general  resolu- 
tion involved  and  implicated  the  remain- 
ine  nine ;  and  that  the  minister  would  con- 
sider a  vote  for  the  general  resolution,  as 
a  vote  which  so  far  bound  the  House,  that 
if  in  the  subsequent  course  of  the  business, 
after  the  general  resolution  had  passed, 
application  was  made,  not  to  pass  the  other 
propositions,  or  not  to  pass  any  bill  founded 
upon  any  one  of  them,  the  having  voted 
the  general  resolution  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  refusing  to  listen  to  any 
such  application. 

Mr.  Fitt  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
"admission  of  the  first  resolution  would 
preclude  any  farther  debate  on  the  subse- 
quent propositions  ;  but  only  this,  that  he 
considered  that  resolution  to  comprehend 
the  entire  spirit  of  those,  propositions : 
but  still,  on  each  of  those  propositions,  if 
any  doubts  should  arise  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  should  be  attempted  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  or  if  any  alteratioa 
should  be  suggested  under  such  doubts,  it 
might  fairly  and  properly  be  admitted, 
provided  it  did  not  militate  against  the 
original  spirit  of  the  proposition. 

Mr,  Fox  was  extremely  sorry  to  hear 
what  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  just 
said,  for  that  put  the  whole  matter  at  sea 
again.  One  great  objection,  in  his  mind,* 
to  the  proposition,  was,  that  the  substance 
of  some  of  the  propositions  contradicted 
the  spirit  of  all  of  them.  He  particularly 
referred,  for  instance,  to  the  fifth  propo* 
sition.    . 

Mr.  Alderman  Netonham  stated  the 
great  difficulty  he,  as  a  representative  of 
the  metropolis,  where  the  principal  mer- 
chants of  the  kingdom  resided,  should 
find  himself  un^er,  when  called  upon  to 
vote  the  general  resolution,  before  he  had 
some  assurance  from  authority  that  might 
be  relied  on,  that  care  would  be  taken  in 
proceeding  by  bill  upon  the  nine  specific 
propositions,  to  provide  such  regulationi 
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as  should  secure  the  mercantile  interests 
of  this  kingdom  from  the  danger  that  the 
merchants  dreaded.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman was  much  mistaken,  in  supposing 
that,  because  the  table  was  not  covered 
with  petitions,  it  followed  as  a  clear  propo- 
sition, that  there  was  not  any  serious  ob- 
jection entertained  against  his  proposed 
plan :  the  fact  was,  very  great  objection 
was  entertained  against  it  by  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  as  was  evident 
from  the  language  held  at  the  various 
meetings  in  the  city  of  London,  by  men 
of  both  descriptions.  He  spoke  in  parti- 
cular of  the  West  India  merchants,  of 
whose  proceedings  ^t  their  meeting  he 
gave  nn  account.  At  that  meeting,  he 
said,  it  was  proposed  to  prepare  a  petition 
to  the  House  against  the  propositions,  and 
to  have  it  presented  ipimediately ;  but  one 
gentleman  had  urged*  as  an  argument 
against  the  proposition,  that  the  minister 
was  vindictive*  The  alderm to  desired  \o 
be  understood,  as  not  saying  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman -was  vindictive,  hut  merely 
as  reporting  what  was  said  at  the  meetings 
of  the  West  India  merchants.  The  same 
gentleman,  who  at  that  time  had  said  that 
the  minister  was  vindictive,  had  added,  that 
presenting  a  petition  would  provoke  him, 
and  make  him  indignant,  and  consequently 
adverse  to  any  proposition  that  might  be 
made  in  the  subsequent  progress  of  the 
business,  for  the  better  security  and  pro- 
tection of  their  interests.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  this  argument,  and  of  others  of 
a  similar  nature,  that  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing had  been  changed,  and  the  motion  lost 
that  proposed  the  presenting  a  petition  in 
th^  first  mstance  to  the  House.  He  spoke 
also  of  the  sugar-bakers,  who,  he  said, 
were  a  large  description  of  manufacturers 
concerned  in  a  manufacture  of'  infinite 
importance  to  the  kingdom.  The  sugar- 
bakers  saw  and  knew,  that  their  manufac- 
ture would  be  cut  up  by  the  roots,- if  some 
particular  regulations  were  not  adopted, 
should  the  propositions  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment be  agreed  to.  Mr.  Newnham  en- 
tered into  a  short  discussion  of  the  effect 
which  the  opening  of  the  trade,  and  suffer- 
ing Irdand  to  import  and  export  the  pro- 
duce of  the  West  Indies,  must  have  upon 
sugars  in  this  country  ;  and  particularly  in 
respect  to  the  articles  of  molasses  and 
bayard  sugar.  He  said,  an  application 
had  been  made  to  the  Treasury  upon  this 
subject,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Treasun' 
bad  assured  the  gentlemen  who  applied, 
that  they  might  rest  satisfied,  proper  care 


would  be  taken  to  impose  high  duties  on 
the  molasses  and  bastard  sugar  imported 
into  Great  Britain  through  Ireland.  The 
secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  had  no  ^ 
doubt,  meant^  that  what'  he  said  should  be 
dohe ;  but  yrm  the  bare  promise  of  a  se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury  sufficient  security 
to  the  manufacturers  of  so  valuable  a 
branch  of  our  manufactures  as  sugar,  that 
their  manufacture  would  not  be  entirely 
ruined  ?  Had  the  minister  condescended 
to  see  the  gentlemen  who  applied  to  him» 
and  had  given  his  promise  that  the  cause 
of  alarm  should  he  remedied,  the  case 
would  have  been  altered,  and  the  sugar- 
bakers  would  have  been  satisfied  r  but  they 
could  not  be  so,  under  an  assurance  made 
only  by  a  secretary  to  the  Treasury ;  and 
therefore  it  would  be  impossible  for  him, 
the  immediate  representative  of  the  mer-  ' 
chants  of  London,  to  vote  for  the  general 
resolution,  before  he 'had  an  assurance 
from  authority,  that  the  mercantile  inte- 
rests of  this  kingdom  should  be  secured 
from  injury  by  the  intercourse  with  Ire- 
land, that  was  projected  being  carried 
into  execution. 

^    It  was  then  agreed  to  go  into  the  com- 
mittee on  Tuesday. 

March  16.  Mr.  Stanley  informed  the 
House,  that  the  petition  which  then  lay 
at  his  feet  f  for  it  was  too  heavy  for  him 
to  carry  in  his  hand^,  had  been  transmitted 
to  him,  with  directions  that  he  should  pre- 
sent it  to  the  House :  it  was  signed  by 
80,000  manufacturers  in  different  parts  of 
Lancashire:  they  complained  of  the  tax 
imposed  last  year  on  the  fustian  and  other 
cotton  manufactures,  as  absolutely  ruinous 
to  their  trade ;  and  of  the  introduction  of 
excise  officers  into  their  houses:  they 
stated,  that  without  any  benefit  to  the 
revenue,  this  tax  would  siibject  their  ma- 
nufactures to  full  8  per  cent,  on  the  ex- 
portation, which  would  necessarily  deprive 
them  of  the  markets  that  they  actually 
had,  and  drive  their  workmen  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  emigrating  to  other  countries. 
They  added,  that  the  admission  of  Irii^h 
fustians  and  cottons  into  England,  was  ail 
that  was  wanting  completely  to  annihilate 
the  cotton  trade  of  (his  country,  hy  which 
so  many  thousands  of  industrious  and  use- 
ful subjects  got  their  bread.  The  petition 
having  been  read  by  the  clerk,  Mr.  Stan- 
ley moved,  that  it  be  referred  on  Monday 
next  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

Mr.  PiU  said,  that  a  petition  of  so  verjr 
serious  a  nature,  and  conveying  the  senti- 
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menu  of  bo  numerous  a  body  of  men, 
called  for  the  most  serious  attention  of  the 
House.  If  the  allegations  contained  in 
the  petition,  or  any  thing  like  them,  could 
be  substantiated  in  evidence,  he  was  free 
to  say,  that  the  tax  complained  of  ought 
immediately  to  be  repealed ;  and  if  he  was 
satisfied  that  there  were  just  grounds  for 
the  complaints,  he  would  himself  be  the 
first  man^o  move  for  the  repeal.  He  did 
not,  however,  think  the  tendency  of  the 
tax  so  ruinous  as  the  petitioners  appre- 
hended it  to  be :  before  he  took  the  liberty 
to  propose  it  to  parliament,  he  had  con- 
sulted with  some  of  the  most  eminent  ma- 
nufacturers in  the  cotton  branch ;  and  they 
were  so  far  from  thinking  the  tax  destruc- 
tive, th^t  it  was  proposed  with  their  full 
consent.  It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that 
these  persons,  of  whom  he  was  speaking, 
had  not  been  authorized  by  the  other  ma- 
nufocturers  to  give  their  assefit  to  the  tax : 
this  he  now  believed  to  be  the  case ;  but 
he  did  not  know  that  last  year ;  but  with- 
out knowing  it,  he  would  have  thought 
himself  justified  in  proposing  a  tax,  to 
which  a  number  of  the  most  respectable 
and  opulent  manufacturers,  acting  as  pri- 
vate individuals,  and  not  as  deputies,  did 
not  start  §ny  objection.  Nor,  indeed,  did 
it  appear  from  the  petition,  that  the  com- 
plaints were  directed  so  much  against  the 
tax  itself,  as  the  mode  of  collecting  it ; 
and  therefore  a  modification  of  the  collec- 
tion, should  any  alteration  at  all  be  thought 
necessary,  might  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  the  petition.  His  (Ejection  did  not  go 
to  the  petition  itself,  but  to  the  particular 
day  on  which  the  hon.  member  wished  to 
have  it  taken  into  consideration.  He 
wished  the  hon.  gentleman  would  fix  upon 
some  other  day  rather  than  Monday. 

Mr.  Stanley  rejoiced  that  the  right  hon. 
member  had  gone  so  fiir  as  to  declare,  that 
if  the  allegations  could  be  substantiated, 
the  tax  ought  not  to  be  sufiered  to  exist ; 
for  if  his  information  was  true,  the  allega- 
tions were,  he  was  sorn^  to  say  it,  but  too 
well  founded.  The  effects  of  the  tax  had 
been  already  found  so  ruinous,  that  the 
capital  paanufacturers  were  discharging 
their  men  as  fast  as  the  latter  brought 
home  their  work.  However,  as  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  wish  that  a 
more  distant  day  should  be  fixed  upon,  he 
felt  himself  disposed  to  gratify  him,  pro- 
vided it  were  before  the  Laster  recess. 

Mr.  Fox  proposed  Monday,  and  stated 
his  reasons.  He  was  of  opmion  that  the 
House  ought  to  declare  its  sentiments  re- 


lative to  the  allegations  of  so  immense  a 
body  of  petitioners,  before  the  Irish  busi- 
ness was  brought  to  a  final  determination ; 
as  gentlemen  would  be  better  able  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  latter,  when  they  should 
have  thoroughly  examined  the  former* 
The  benefit  of  previous  examination  would 
be  eieuily  seen,  on  a  reference  to  the  fifth 
Irish  proposition,  whicl](  said,  that  when 
there  was  an  internal  duty  on  the  manu- 
facture of  one  country,  a  duty  might  be 
laid  on  the  importation  of  that  by  the 
other  to  countervail  the  former.  It  was 
at  this  moment  impossible  for  the  House 
to  ascertain  whether  the  complaints  of  the 
petitioners  arose  from  the  tax  itself,  or 
from  the  manner  of  collecting  it ;  if  they 
arose  merely  from  the  mode  of  collecting, 
then  the  duty  on  Irish  cottons  imported 
must  take  place.  But  this  difficulty  could 
not  be  removed,  without  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation. 

Mr.  PUt  still  persevered  in  his  opinion, 
that  Monday  would  not  be  the  properest 
day  for  taking  the  petition  into  considera- 
tion ;  at  the  same  time  he  would  consent 
that  it  should  stand  for  that  day/  provided 
the  hon.  gentleman  would  consent  to  put 
it  off  afterwards  to  some  other  day,  if  tlie 
examinations  relative  to  the  Irish  affitirs 
should  not  be  concluded  before  that  day. 
He  did  not  know  that  the  House  could 
come  to  any  decision  on  the  Irish  propo- 
sitions before  the  holidays :  he  was  willing 
to  give  time  for  inquiry  into  the  grouuds 
of  the  petitions  that  had  been  already  pre- 
sented in  opposition  to  them,  and  for  the 
presenting  of  others. 

Mr.  Stanley  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
evils  of  which  the  petitioners  complained 
were  of  so  pressing  a  nature,  that  the 
House  ought  to  inquire  into  the  founda- 
tion of  them  without  the  least  delay.  As 
he  had  said  before,  the  manufacturers,  un- 
willing to  submit  any  longer  to  the  hard- 
ships arising  from  i^  burtliensome  tax,  and 
from  a  still  more  burthensome  mode  of 
collecting  it,  had  resolved  to  discharge 
their  workmen  as  they  brought  home  their 
work:  this  had  already  been  done  to  « 
great  degree ;  and  so  numerous  was  the 
body  of  men  thus  thrown  out  of  employ, 
that  they  were  begging  through  tlie  streets 
in  crowds,  living  only  on  the  bounty  of 
their  opulent  fellow-citizens,  who  were 
thus  obliged  to  tax  themselves  very  high 
in  order  to  prevent  the  manufacturers  from 
emigrating  to  some  other  country  in  search 
of  employment. 

Mr.  Dundas  observed^that  mudti  greater 
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inconventence  would  arise  from  fixing  the 
order  of  hearing  evidence  in  support  of 
this  petition  on  Monday  next  than  on  a 
more  distant  day;  for  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  it  had  not  as  yet  brought  their 
witnesses  up  tojtown.  On  the  oth^  hand, 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  petitions 
against  the  Irish  propositions  were  ac- 
tually in  town  with  their  witnesses,  and 
would  be  put  to  very  considerable  expense 
and  inconvenience  if  they  should  be  de- 
tained from  their  business  till  after  the 
holidays. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  he  believed  -the  hon. 
member  who  presented  the  petition  must 
have  been  mis-informed,  and  the  evil 
greatly  exaggerated,  when  he  was  told 
that  the  manufacturers  who  had  applied 
to  the  House  for  relief  were,  whilst  their 
petition  was  pending,  actually  discharging 
their  workmen.  No  one  would  suppose, 
that  if  the  relief  called  for  was  to  be 
granted,  they  would  give  up  their  business; 
and  yet  the  disdiarging  of  their  men 
would  operate  as  a  dereliction  of  that  bu- 
siness, which  had  hitherto  been,  and  which 
he  hoped  ever  would  continue  to  be,  a 
source  of  wealth  to  this  country.  It  was 
certainly  highly  improbable,  that  men 
should  discharge  the  hands  by  which  they 
prospered,  at  least  until  such  time  as  they 
shooid  find  that  parliament  would  not 
redress  the  grievances  of  which  they  com- 
plained. 

Mr.  Eden  said,  that  the  petition  was  of 
a  very  serious  nature,  and  called  for  the 
most  solemn  investigation:  he  begged, 
however  it  might  be  understood,  that  he, 
fi^r  one,  would  protest  against  Uie  repeal 

'  of  any  subsisting  tax,  unless  the  most  un- 
deoiable  proof  should  be  adduced  that  the 
tax  would  destroy  the,  manufacture.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  for  the  petitioners  to 
consider  whether  they  were  able  to  prove, 
either  that  the  tax  was  absolutely  ruinous 
to  their  manufacture,  or  that  the  manner 
ia  which  it  was  collected  was  burthensome 
beyond  their  strength. 

Lord  Beauchamp  said,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  excise  officers  into  the  houses 
of  manufacturers,  by  the  law  for  imposing 
a  duty  on  cottons,  &c  had  spread  a  great 
alarm  through  the  country :  the  chamber 
of  commerce  of  Birmingham  had  caused 

r  circular  letters  to  be  sent  to  all  the  manu- 
facturing towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
invite  them  to  withstand,  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  a  fixed  plan,  to  introduce  the 
excise  laws  by  degrees  into  all  private 
He  would  not  say  that  any  such 


plan  was  in  contemplation ;  but  the  great 
manufacturing  towns  believed  that  there 
was ;  and  the  minister  would  do  well  to 
remove  such  an  impression. 

Mr.  Rose  was  surprised  that  the  late 
tax  upon  cottons  should  have. spread  an 
alarm,  as  if  his  right  hon.  friend  meant  to 
introduce  the  excise  laws  into  the  houses 
of  all  the  manufacturers.  His  right  hon. 
friend  had  found  a  tax  already  upon  printed 
goods,  &c.  and  he  had  only  extended  it. 
He  was  surprised,  therefbre,  that  a  mere 
extension  could  be  thought  by  any  man 
an  introduction  on  a  principle. 

Mr.  Eserton  said,  that  though  the  riffht 
hon.  genUeman  might  think  it  strange  that 
the  manufacturers  should  dismiss  their 
workmen,  the  fact  was  not  the  less  true ; 
and  he  could  assure  him,  that  if  rdief  was 
not  granted  very  speedily,  above  40,000 
men  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment 
in  Lancashire. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  the  consideration  of  the 

Petition  ought  not  to  be  deferred  longer  thim 
londay.  Nothing  was  more  dangerous 
to  manufacturers  and  to  morals,  than  to 
have  large  bodies  of  men,  who  were  able 
to  work,  supported  by  public  charity; 
ahns  begat  idleness,  idleness  led  to  crimes, 
and  crimes  were  the  proofs  of  the  destruc« 
tion  of  morality.  He  was  astonished  to  hear 
an   hon.  member    express  his  surprise, 

*  that  an  extension  could  be  thought  by 
any  means  introductory  of  a  principle.* 
Now,  for  his  part,  he  was  more  alarmed  at 
this  mode  of  reaaonmg  than  the  hon.  ^en« 
tleman  might  expect;  for  it  led  to  this-* 
something  as  yet  unprecedented  must  be 
done ;  and  when  once  done,  it  became  a 
precedent  on  which  many  others  were 
founded ;  and  upon  the  strength  of  this 
first  introduction,  the  precedent  was  ex* 
tended,  step  by.step,  and  repeated  so  fre- 
quently, that  the  principle  was  at  last 
worn  out  and  forgotten  :  so  that  in  argu- 
ment it  would  be  no  longer  said,  the 

*  principle  was  good,'  but  it  would  be 
ui^ed,  that  it  was  the  common  practice, 
and  therefore  nothing  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  it.  Thus,  if  the  exciseman 
was  once  permitted  to  set  one  foot  in  a 
house,  he  was  sure  afterwards  to  drag  in 
the  other,  and  so  at  last  introduce  his 
whole  body.  He  concluded  with  an  ex- 
pression of  a  man,  who,  from  the  place 
where  he  (Mr.  Burke)  was  then  speaking, 
had  declared  that  the  cyder  tax  ought  to 
be  repealed,  *  because  it  established  a 
dangerous  precedent.'  This  expression, 
he  said,  would  haye  weight  with  maoj 
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gentlemea,  but  particularly  with  the  Chan« 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when  he  should 
inform  them  that  it  had  been  used  by  the 
late  earl  of  Chatham. 

The  Petition  was  ordered  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  Monday. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Offices 
Reform  BiU."]  March  8.  On  the  motion  for 
tlie  third  reading  of  the  Bill,  <*  for  appoint- 
ing commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  fees, 
gratuities,  perquisites,  and  emoluments, 
which  are,  or  have  been  lately,  received 
in  the  several  public  offices  therein  men- 
tioned ;  to  examine  into  any  abuses  which 
may  exist  in  the  same,  and  to  report  such 
observations  as  shall  occur  to  them  for  the 
better  conducting  and  managing  the  busi- 
ness transacted  in  the  said  offices/' 

Mr.  Sheridan  rose  to  make  good  his 
assertions  of  a  former  day  relative  to  there 
being  no  necessity  for  any  such  bill,  as 
the  board  of  Treasury  already  possessed 
full  powers  to  do  every  thing  which  tlie 
Bill  avowed  for  its  object.  He  said  it  was 
not  the  same  Bill  as  that  of  a  former  ses- 
sion, since  at  least  four-fiflhs  of  the  former 
Bill  were  not  in  the  present.  He  then 
stated  the  minute  of  the  board  of  Treasury 
in  lord  Shelbuirne's  administration,  and 
reasoned  upon  it  as  a  proof  that  an  in- 
quiry, similar  to  that  proposed  to  be  insti- 
tuted by  the  Bill,  had  been  gone  into.  He 
quoted  the  minute  of  the  board  of  Trea- 
sury likewise  in  the  duke  of  Portland's 
administration,  to  prove  that  they  had  .also 
ordered  a  similar  inquiry.  He  next  exa- 
mined the  qualifications  of  two  of  the 
three  commissioners  named  in  the  new 
Bi|l,  and  urged  the  absurdity  of  appoint- 
ing Comptrollers  of  Army  accounts  to  re- 
form the  Treasury,  to  the  control  of  which 
they  were  themselves  subject.  He  said 
he  supposed  the  appointment  of  two  such 
persons  to  the^  commission  was  for  the 
sake  of  fair  play,  and  that  as  the  Treasury 
had  some  time  since  reformed  the  Comp- 
trollers of  Army  accounts,  they  were  now 
in  their  turn  to  be  permitted  to  reform 
the  Treasury.  He  went  into  a  minute 
examination  of  the  Bill,  clause  by  clause. 

He  charged  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer with  having  shewn  himself  re- 
markably inattentive  to  the  drawing  of 
public  bills;  and  said,  he  expected  he 
would  soon  bring  in  a  sweeping  bill,  to 
amend  and  explain  ever^  one  of  the  re- 
venue acts  of  the  last  session.  The  loose, 
careless,  and  unintelligible  manner,  in 
which  they  were  almoit  ^very  one  of  tliem 


drawn,  had  excited  the  contempt  of  the 
whole  country.     Accuracy  of  style,  and 
intelligent  expression,  were,  he  $aid,  as 
necessary  parts  of  an  act  of  parliament,  as 
the  soundness  of  its  principle  and  the  sa- 
lutary effects  of  its  operation.     He  pointed 
out  the  extravagant  powers  given  to  the 
commissioners  by  tlie  clause  that  enabled 
them  to  send  for  persons,  and  examine 
them    when    and    where    they    pleased. 
Under    such    unlimited    authority,    they 
might  send  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  to  him,  or  for  the  Speaker^  to 
Brighthelmstone,  or  any  other  waterine- 
place,  and  order  them  to  bring  all  their 
papers  with  them.     He  was  aware  that  he 
was  stating  the  case  largely ;  but  in  con- 
sidering a  Bill  of  that  nature,  he  had  a 
right  to  shew  to  what  an  extent  of  absur- 
dity, oppression,  and  injustice  the  letter  of 
the  Bill  went.      He  was  awar^,  that  in 
answer  to  all  he  had  urged,  it  might  be 
said,  the  same  powers  were  already  given* 
by  an  existing  Act  of  parliament,  thp  act 
instituting  the  Commissioners  of  t^  Public 
Accounts;  but  he  begged  leave  to  shew 
that  the  act  appointing  commissioners  of 
accounts  differed  in  some  essential  points 
from  the  present  Bill.      In  the  first  place, 
the   commission    of  accounts   had   been 
loudly   called  for  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  an  extraordinary  occasion  made 
it  indispensably  necessary:    150  millions 
had  been  added  to  the  national  debt,  and 
the  people  demanded  an  investigation  into 
the  expenditure  of  so  enormous  a  sum  of 
the  public   money.      That  investigation 
could  not  be  gone  on  with  so  well  in  any 
other  hands  as  in  those  of  commissioners 
especially     appointed    for    the    purpose. 
Here,  then,  was  a  great  necessity  for  ap^- 
pointing  coramissionei-s,  and  for  entrust- 
ing them  with  powers  of  an  extraordinary 
nature.    In  the  present  case,  there  was  no 
such  necessity.    The  object  was  of  little 
consideration,  atid  the  board  of  Treasury 
fully  equal  to  it.     The  Bill,  in  fact,  had  no 
great  view  worthy  of  the  means  it  autho- 
rized; it  was  a  rat-catching  bill,  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  prying  into  vermin 
abuses.      Again,  the  Commissioners    of 
Accounts  were  men  in  no  official  situation, 
subject  to  the  control  of  those  into  whose 
conduct  they  were  to  inquire.     The  new 
commissioners,  he  had  already*  proved, 
were  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Treasury. 
In  the  next  place,  the  Commissioners  of 
Accounts  were  from  time  to  time  to  report 
their  proceedings  to  parliament,  who  were 
by  that  means  to  watch  over  their  ccm- 
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duct.  The  new  commissioners  were  to 
jaake  no  reports  to  parliament,  but  merely 
to  the  board  of  Treasury.  A  fourth 
inatter  of  difference  was,  the  commis- 
sioners of  accounts  were  named  by  par- 
liament,  the  new  commissioners  by  the 
crown,  which  was  to  appoint  a  successor 
in  case  of  death  or  designation*  He  con- 
cluded with  saying,  that  he  flattered  him- 
•ell',  he  had  shewn  that  the  present  Bill 
vras  unnecessary,  that  it  was  absurd,  and 
$hMt  it  gave  powers  of  an  alarming  and 
unconstitutional  nature. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  till' near 
the  close  of  his  speech,  he  did  imagine 
Ihat  the  hon.  gentleman  had  not  known 
Xbat  there  existed  a  law,  which  gave  to 
commissioners  all  the  powers  which  the 
present  Bill  would  give  the  new^commis- 
Moners.  That  thoso  powers  were  uncom- 
jmooly  great  and  extensive,  he  was  ready 
to  admit ;  but  he  was  not  therefore  ready 
to  say,  they  ought  not  to  have  been  given. 
They  had  been  given  before  without  any 
ef  those  alarming  consequences  following, 
-which  the  bon.  gentleman  appeared  to 
dread.  On  the  contrary,  people  had  slept 
BB  quietly  in  their  beds,  smce  the  Act  for 
4ippointing  commissioners  of  accounts  had 
passed,  as  before.  With  regard  to  the  ex- 
travagant construction  of  the  words  of  the 
Act,  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  in« 
duiged  himself  in  putting,  there  was  not  a 
/ringle  statute,  that  would  not  bearas  ludi- 
crous an  interpretation ;  but,  did  any  man 
imagine,  that  the  commissioners  would 
dare  to  act  upon  the  clauses  in  so  extraor- 
dinary a  manner,  or,  would  harass  the 
Subject  by  such  an  enormous  abuse  of 
their  power  i  If  ihey  did,  he  would  be 
bold  to  say,  they  were  liable  to  be  punish- 
ed, for  having  exceeded  that  authority,  of 
which  the  plain  sense  of  all  who  read  the 
Bill,  would  enable  them  to  trace.the  limits. 
.With  regard  to  the  power  given  to  the 
crown  to  appoint  a  successor,  in  case  of 
death  or  resignation,  where  was  the  harm 
of  it?  Did  the  hon.  gentleman  know,  that 
in  a  bill  moved  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  which  had 
passed  into  a  law,  for  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  to  receive  and  examine  into 
the  claims  of  American  refugees,  the  same 
power  had  been  lodged  ih  the  crown,  and 
there  had  not  been  any  of  that  alarm  and 
(danger  held  out  then  r  Why?  Because 
the  hon.  gentleman  and  his  right  hon. 
iiriend  were  in  administration  at  the  time. 
Jt  was  that  which  made  all  the  difference. 
Mr.  Attorney  concluded  with  declaring 
^is  entire  approbation  of  the  Bill 
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Mr.  Pitt  said,  he  must  beg  leave  to  an- 
swer some  objections  of  Uie  hon.  gentle* 
man  with  respect  to  the  persons  appointed 
to  this  work.  He  flattered  himself,  that 
the  choice  of  them  was  such  as  could  bo 
liable  to  no  reasonable  animadversion; 
two  of  them  were  persons  of  the  most  un- 
impeached  reputation,  who  had  already 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  ability 
and  integrity,  in  a  work  nearly  allied  to 
this  in  question,  namely,  the  settlinff  of 
the  army  accounts ;  and  to  them  was  a£led 
a  third,  a  man  of  an  independent  fortune 
and  unblemished  character,  who  was  no^t 
in  office.  As  for  the  minute,  which  had 
been  read  from  the  proceedings  at  a  late 
board  of  Treasury,  at  which  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  assisted,  he  was  suiprised  to 
find,  that  his  argument  on  that  subject 
had  taken  the  turn  it  did;  for  from  the 
experience  he  had  had  of  the  grounds 
which  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
were  fond  of  going  on,  and  the  sort  of 
questions  which  it  was  their  most  favourite 
task  to  agitate,  he  imagined  that  the  whole 
of  the  hon.  gentleman's  observations  on 
that  minute  would  have  been  confined  to 
the  three  first  words  of  it — ^it  b^an 
**  Present,  the  duke  of  Portland,  lord 
John  Cavendish,  and  Mr.  Montasu.*' 
Those  were  the  three  words  to  which  h^ 
alluded,  and  he  expected,  that  on  the  au- 
thority of  those  three  names  the  hon.  gen* 
tleman  would  have  grounded  a  charge  of 

§  resumption  against  nim,  for  venturing  to 
eviate  from  a  prec^ent  furnished  by  so 
respectable  an  authority.  He  confessed 
he  was  one  of  those  who  felt  the  most 
sincere  respect  for  each  of  those  threo 
gentlemen ;  but  he  was  not  of  the  number 
of  those  whose  superstitious  veneration 
for  any  nan^e,  not  even  the  respectable 
name  of  Cavendish  itself,  led  them  to  con- 
secrate the  failings  and  errors  to  which 
such  names  were  held  out  as  a  sanction. 
For  this  reason,  he  had  been  induced  to 
abandon  the  line  chalked  out  for  him  by 
that  precedent,  because  he  thought  no 
precedent  could  be  of  sufficient  authority 
to  warrant  a  violation  of  his  duty ;  and  as 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  tliought  proper  to 
read  a  very  larse  part  of  the  minute,  in 
order  to  shew  that  he  had  deviated  firom 
it,  so  he  would  read  a  very  small  part,  in 
order  to  shewy  that  in  such  a  deviation  he 
was  not  only  not  to  blame,  but  he  hoped, 
deserving  of  approbation.  Here  Mr.  Pitt 
read  that  part  of  the  minute  which  pre- 
scribes to  those  appointed  to  inquire  intd 
the  abuses  of  the  f^Ycral  offices,  <<  th«t 
C3B] 
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they  shall  confine  their  researches  to  the 
known  and  lawful  perquisites  of  each  sub- 
ordinate officer,  relying  ort  the  integrity  of 
those  in  higher  departments,  that  dbey 
would  prevent  any  private  clandestine 
practices  of  peculation  and  extortion/' 
Thus,  he  observed,  a  new  and  extraordi- 
nary power  was  given  to  inquire  into  and 
correct  obvious  and  trifling  abuses,  while 
those  of  a  more  covert,  dangerous,  and 
extensive  nature  were  to  be  left  to  the  or- 
dinary control  and  superintendence  of  the 
old  establishment.  This  he  supposed  was 
done  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  littleness 
and  insignificance,  which  he  was-  now 
charged  with,  and  which  was  illustrated 
by  the  elegant  allusion  to  rats  and  rat- 
catchers. For  his  own  part,  he  could  see 
DO  reason  for  passing  over  even  the  most 
trifling  abuses,  except  laziness  or  pride, 
and  those  were  obsMcles  that  he  hoped 
would  never  stand  between  him  and  his 
duty ;  nor  could  he  conceive  how,  in  the 
present  situation  of  this  coontry,  any  per- 
son or  persons  to  whom  the  care  of  its 
inter'Csts  were  intrusted,  could  justify  to 
themselves  to  omit  any  exertion  that 
might  tend  even  in  the  most  minute  parti- 
cular to  promote  that  economy  on  which 
the  recovery  of  the  state  from  its  present 
depressed  situation  so  much  depended. 
He  concluded  by  recapitulating  the  in- 
stanees  in  which  this  system  difibred  from, 
and  those  in  which  it  agreed  with  the 
other,  pointing  out  the  benefit  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  various  deviations. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  he  wished  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  instead  of  answering  ar- 

fuments  that  had  not  been  used,  had  con- 
ned himself  to  such  as  had.  He  had  not 
said  one  word  df  the  hi^h  character  of  the 
duke  of  Portland,  lord  John  Cavendish, 
or  Mr.  Montagu,  but  had  spoken  of  the 
minute  itself,  to  shew  that  an  inquiry  had 
been  ordered.  With  regard  to  its  being 
an  inquiry  into  such  fees  and  emoluments 
as  were  legal,  it  was  that,  and  that  only ; 
because  the  board  of  Treasury  knew  that 
the  heads  of  the  different  offices  would  of 
themselves  take  care  to  prevent  any  iUega] 
fees  being  taken.  He  reminded  the  House, 
that  he  had  stated  four  essential  points,  in 
whidi  the  act  appointing  the  commis* 
sioners  of  public  accounts  diflered  from 
the  present  Bill,  whereas  it  had  not  been 
attempted  to  answer  him  but  in  one,  and 
in  Ibat  most  feebly ;  as  to  the  Act  for  ap- 
pointing commissioners  to  receive  the 
claims  of  American  refugees,  the  reading 
•f  which  had  been  00  triumi^tianUy  reciMXi* 


mended  to  him,  it  was  an  Act  that  gave  no 
powers  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  and 
therefore  it  was  not  of  the  least  import« 
ance,  constitutionally  considered,  whether 
the  crown  or  parliament  appointed  ihm 
successor  in  dase  of  death  or  resignation. 

Mr.  Burke  desired  that  Magna  Cbaits 
might  be  referred  to,  and  that  part  read 
which  states  that  **  nuUus  liber  homo 
capiatur^vel  imprisonetur,''  &c.  While  it 
was  reading,  there  was  a  laugh  on  the 
Treasury-bench  side  of  the  House.  Mr* 
Burke  thereupon  observed,  that  what  he 
had  desired  to  be  read  was,  he  believed, 
at  this  day  regarded  just  in  the  same  light 
as  Chevy  Chace,  or  any  other  old  ballacU-» 
as  fit  onl  V  to  be  laughed  at.  It  was,  how« 
ever,  to  him  of  serious  importance,  and  he 
would  shew  that  the  present  Bill  was  a 
direct  and  violent  cofttradiction  to  Magna 
Charta  and  the  common  law  of  tlie  huid. 
He  proceeded  to  point  out  the  clauses  em« 
powering  the  commissioners  to  call  for 
persons  and  papers,  as  clauses  that  went 
an  extraordinarjr  length  indeed;  so  far 
even  as  to  force  persons  to  criminate 
themselves.  He  enlarged  upon  this  as  an 
infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the  subiect, 
which  that  House,  as  the  guardian  of  the 
constitution,  ought  never  to  countenance* 
He  took  notice  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  expression,  that  the  aim  of 
the  Bill  was  to  inquire  afVer  and  correct 
possible  abuses ;  a  better  phrase,  he  had 
never  heard,  nor  one  more  tmly  applica* 
ble  to  the  subject.  Thus,  he  said,  it  was 
avowed  that  there  was  not  any  known 
existing  necessity  for  the  Bill,  but  that  it 
was  produced  with  a  view  to  hunt  after 
one.  He  appealed  to  the  feelings  of  the 
House,  whether  such  unconstitutional 
powers^  as  the  Bill  would  authorize  the 
commissioners  to  exercise,  ought  to  be 
trusted  in  any  hands  but  upon  the  most 
pressing  necessity.  He  animadverted  also 
on  that  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  speech,  in  which 
he  had  insinuated  that  former  boards  of 
Treasury  had  been  too  proud  and  toolaqr 
to  do  their  duty.  He  declared  he  deemed 
pride  and  laziness  two  of  the  worst  vices 
human  nature  could  fall  into.  Pride  made 
us  arrogant  and  disdainful  to  all  who  dif« 
fered  m>m  us  in  opinion,  and  laziness 
made  us  neglect  our  own  duty,  and  push 
it  off  to  be  dfecharged  by  our  deputies. 
The  one  led  to  high  honours  and  large 
emoluments ;  the  other  made  us  disdain  te 
merit  either  the  one  or  the  other,  but  in* 
duced  us  to  revive  the  ancient  practice  of 
the  flagelianti^  sot  indeed  t9  lij  the  lasb 
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upon  our  own  backsi  but  upon  the  backs 
ot  those  under  us.  In  the  present  Bill 
there  was,  he  said,  an  obvious  tinge  of  the 
school  in  which  the  right  hon.  author  had 
been  bred.  Most  schools  had  their  cha- 
racteristics;  thus  the  school  of  Venice 
was  known  by  its  colouring ;  the  school  of 
Ka&elle  by  its  design ;  but  the*  school  he 
alluded  to»  was  the  school  of  large  pro- 
mise and  little  performance;  the  school 
where  smiles  and  professions  were  dealt 
out  liberally  in  the  outset,  but  the  issue 
was  always  a  tyrannous  exercise  over 
menials  and  dependants,  under  pretence  of 
great  economy  and  great  attention,  but 
wh^re  the  utmost  probable  produce  from 
auch  oppressive  stretches  of  power,  could 
be  but  inconsiderable.  He  called  the 
Bill  a  slander  upon  the  whole  official  es- 
tablishments of  the  kingdom,  and  said,  it 
presumed  the  general  previdence  of  the 
grossest  corruption  and  fraud,  in  every 
one  of  them.  The  public  offices  of  Great 
Britain,  he  believed,  wer^  the  best  con- 
ducted, and  the  most  free  from  affi^rding 
,real  ground  of  censure,  of  any  in  Europe. 
They  made  a  part  of  the  national  reputa* 
tioa ;  and  that  House  ought  not  to  suffer 
them  to  be  so  foully  slandered,  as  they 
were  in  that  Bill,  which  was  clearly,  not  a 
Bill  of  use,  but  a  Bill  of  idle  parade  and 
ridiculous  ostentation.  It  was  a  sample  of 
doing  nothing  at  all,  when  it  was  pretend- 
ed that  a  ereat  deal  was  done.  He  took 
notice  of  the  vermin  abuses  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Sheridan,  and  said,  it  was  but  too 
true,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  to 
him  loved  to  hunt  in  holes  and  corners, 
after 

Bats  and  mice,  and  such  small  deer 

As  had  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year. 

Though  the  Bill  was  a  reptile  crawling 
in  the  dirt,  he  said,  it  would  be  found  to 
bite  hard,  where  the  constitution  ought 
not  to  be  lacerated.  He  lamented  that  the 
invidious  task  of  investigating  the  charac- 
ters and  qualifications  of  the  three  com- 
niissioners  had  fallen  upon  him ;  but  he 
should  do  his  duty,  though  he  meant  not  to 
provdce  any  man's  resentment.  He  then 
entered  mto  a  discussion  of  the  separate 
•haracters  of  sir  John  Dick,  Mr.  Molle- 
son,  and  Mr.  Baring;  paid  each  of  them 
the  hi[^e8t  personal  compliments,  but 
gave  his  reasons  for  declaring  all  the  three 
totally  unquiJified  to  execute  the  duties 
imposed  on  them  by  the  BUI.  Mr.  Burke 
returned  to  the  point  from  whence  he  set 
out,  and  said»  the  Bill  was  a  direct  viola- 


tion of  Magna  Charta,  the-  common  law 
of  the  land,  and  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Rolle  wondered  not  at  the  hon. 
gentleman  being  an  enemy  to  all  inquiries. 
He  reminded  the  House  of  the  case  of 
Powell  and  Bembridge,  as  a  proof  how 
well  the  heads  of  offices  inquired  into  and 
corrected  the  abuses  in  the  departments 
immediately  under  them.  He  hoped  the 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  forest  lands 
of  the  crown,  was  not  intended  to  be 
dropped.  It  was,  he  said,  about  to  have 
been  abandoned  by  the  last  administra- 
tion, as  he  well  knew,  by  having  seen  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Montagu,  to  an  intimate 
friend  of  his,  upon  the  subject.  He  ex- 
patiated on  the  state  of  the  crown  forest 
lands  in  Devonshire,  and  spoke  also  of  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  urging  the  necessity  of 
prosecuting  an  inquiry. 

Mr.  Pitt  assured  the  hon.  gentleman, 
that  the  subject  of  the  forest  lands  was 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts ;  and  as  soon  at 
the  two  great  questions  of  the  Irish  com- 
merce and  the  reform  in  the  representa-. 
tion  were  disposed  of,  he  should  intro- 
duce it  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  say  a  word  or  two' on 
some  particular  things  that  had  fallen  in 
the  course  of  the  debate ;  and  first,  he 
could  not  help  remarking  the  extraordi- 
nary answer  given  by  the  learned  gentle* 
man  to  his  hon.  firiend's  objection  to  the 
Bill,  on  the  ground  of  its  giving  such  alarm- 
ing and  unconstitutional  powers  to  persona 
appointed  at  the  will  and  nomination  of 
the  crown.  The  learned  gentleman  had 
referred  to  this,  by  saying,  <<  Here  is  one 
Act,  which  gives  commissioners  powers 
equally  extraordinary,  and  here's  another 
Act  which  enables  the  King  to  appoint 
successors,  on  death  or  resignation.'  Mr. 
Fox  reasoned  on  this  strange  mode  of 
joinine  the  operation  of  two  Acts,  ex- 
tremely di&rent  in  their  natures,  merely 
to  make  out  an  answer  to  a  plain  objec* 
tion.  He  replied  to  Mr.  Pitt's  remark  on 
the  conduct  of  the  board  of  Treasuiy,  at 
which  lord  John  Cavendish  sat,  and  said,  had 
that  board  acted  otherwise  than  they  did, 
he  should  have  thought  they  acted  very 
unwisely.  To  inquire  into  an  establish* 
ment  with  a  view  to  see  if  the  purposes 
of  economy  could  be  answered  by  any 
reform,  was  one  thing ;  to  detect  abuses 
and  criminate  parties,  was  another.  These 
objects  could  never  be  obtained  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  The  pursuit  after 
each  must  be  separate ;  for,  when  ^blended, 
success  could  not  be  hoped  for.  '  Mr. 
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Fox  reprobated  tbe  BUI  at  useless,  but 
said  he  hoped,  when  the  time  of  its  re- 
newal should  arrive,  care  would  be  taken 
to  regulate  it  so  as  to  remove  the  danger^ 
OU8  consequences  that  might  result  from 
tbepowers  it  vested  in  the  commissioners, 
l^e  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Fortt* 
Jlcations  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth*'} 
March  14.  Mr.  Gilbert  brought  up  the 
report  of  the  Ordnance  Estimates. 

Mr.  Bastard  stated  to  the  House  what 
had  passed  on  a  former  day,  when  it  was 
agreed  that  this  report  should  be  re-com- 
mitted; and  concluded  by  moving,  that 
the  said  report  be  re-committed. 

Mr.  Jdmes  Luttrell  (Surveyor-general 
of  the  Ordnance)  observed,  that  the  Ord- 
nance Estimates  were  reduced  as  low  as 
the  necessary  services  for  the  year  would 
Itdmit  of,  and  they  had  passed  without 
pbjection  to  any  article  contained  in  them : 
but  some  dissatisfaction  had  arisen  on  the 
proposed  application  of  50,0001.  granted 
for  the  purpose  of  securing,  by  fortifica- 
tions, the  principal  dock-yards  of  the  king- 
dom. The  importance  of  that  question 
merited  the  most  serjous  consideration  of 
parliament.  The  national  treasure  had 
oeen  greatly  exhausted  by  the  late  un- 
fortunate war.  Econom3r  in  all  the  pub- 
lic departments  became  highly  expedient; 
but,  to  neglect  the  most  essential  prepa- 
rations for  the  future  safety  of  the  king- 
dom, would-be  to  adopt  a  ruinous  and 
impolitic  parsimony,  not  justified  by  any 
public  disaster  or  fatal  necessity.  He  was 
adverse  to  a  general  ^stem  of  defending 
^  the  kingdom  by  fortincations.  It  would 
he  only  furnishing  an  advantage  to  an  in- 
vading enemy.  The  destruction  of  a 
country  town  or  city  could  neve^  decide 
the  fate  of  the  war ;  but  the  demolition  of 
the  principal  docks  and  naval  stores  of 
the  kingdom  would  strike  at  the  very  root 
of  our  naval  powcsr;  and  it  must  be  of 
the  highest  importance  to  guard  against 
8uch  a  blow.  To  defend  our  dock-yards 
efifectually,  it  became  necessary  that  a  mo- 
derate force  should  be  able  to  repel  an 
enemy  till  the  strengtii  of  the  country 
could  be  collected;  and  this  could  only 
be  accmnpllshed  by  fortifications.  Many 
advantages,  and  no  possible  mischief, 
could  arise  from  such  a  measure.  Veteran 
troops  only  could  be  opposed  to  veterans 
In  tbe  open  field,  and  superior  numbers 
•f  the  enemy  must  probably  succeed ; 


but  within  forts^  militiat  seamen,  almoet 
any  stout  brave  fellow  might  be  as  BsefuA 
in  the  article  of  defence  as  the  most  ex- 
perienced soldier.  There  is  only  a  cer* 
tain  limited  time  that  any  fortification  can 
hold  out  against  tbe  regular  approaches 
of  an  army,  if  nature  affords  no  necuHar 
extraordinary  advantage,  such  as  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar.  There  could,  therefore,  be 
no  risk  that  an  enemy,  even  in  possession 
of  the  proposed  fortifications,  could  b^ 
capable  of  holding  them  for  any  consr* 
derable  length  of  timeaffainst  the  collected 
force  of  this  country ;  but  as  a  possession 
for  twenty-four  hours  of  any  situation^ 
from  whence  the  docks,  stores,  and  ship- 
ping might  be  destroyed  with  red-hot 
shot  and  shells,  would  strike  a  ftital  bh)w  at 
the  navy,  surely  such  strong  works  as  should 
be  capable  of  resisting  any  superiority  of 
numbers,  for  a  certain  time,  ought  to  be 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  these 
most  important  posts,  that -reinforcements 
might  arrive  to  repel  the  enemy  before 
any  essential  mischief  was  done. 

The  advantages  to  the  navy  arising 
from  the  proposed  fortifications  would  be 
extremely  great  and  important.  They 
would  remove  alarms  ana  apprehensions^, 
such  as  had  cramped  and  confined  the 
employment  of  our  navy  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  war ;— apprehen- 
sions then,  perhaps,  justifiable  from  the 
defenceless  state  of  our  dock-yards. 
French  troops  would  always  be  stationed 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Channel,  if 
our  woouen  walla  must  answer  every  pur- 
pose, and  ships  were  to.be  detained  to  re- 
move the  fears  of  invasion.  Such  a  mode 
of  carrying;  on  war  must  be  fatal  to  Great 
Britain;  inferior  in  numbeE  of  ships  tp 
her  enemies,  and  still  more  inferior,  if 
French  troops,  in  any  situation,  were  sufw 
fered  to  block  our  ships  up  in  their  ports, 
and  dieretnr  vutually  act  as  an  increase  of 
the  naval  toroe  we  may  have  to  contend 
with.  ^  He  wished  to  give  ministers  no 
excuse  in  future  for  adopting  a  system  of 
defence  so  ruinous  and  di^racefuL  He 
observed,  that  it  is  easy  to  make  use  of 
pompous  declamation,  and  to  represent 
the  navy  of  Britain  as  invincible  and  su« 
perior  to  all  the  world  in  arms ;  but  that 
experience  had  taught  us  we  have  no  ad- 
vantages to  spare,  and  therefore  the  uvff 
should  be  eased  of  every  unnecessary  in« 
cumbrance  and  check  upon  any  of  its 
operations.  We  should  hope  for  the  best ; 
but  it  is  wise  to  provide  a^inst  the  worst 
that  could  happen.     He  reminded  th«. 
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Hoose  thai,  in  the  last  war,  we  employed 
more  line-of-battle  ships  and  seamen  than 
in  the  former  glorious  one,  when  Great 
Britain  blodced  her  enemies  up  in  their 
ports,  and  carried  a  victorious  and  trium- 
^ant  flaj^  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe* 
But  die  increase  of  our  enemies  naval 
strength  in  the  last  war  (exclusive  of 
America)  had  been  such  as  to  occasion 
our  having  inferior  fleets  abroad  (by  which 
we  lost  some  West  India  islands) ;  inferior- 
fleets  at  home,  when  the  defence  of  Plv- 
mouth  and  the  Channel  was  abandoned : 
and  when  our  fleet  relieved  Gibraltar,  the 
whole  of  the  Dutch  navy  was  left  at  li- 
berty»  for  near  three  months,  either  to 
anooy  the  coast  and  trade,  or  cover  a 
landiDg  of  French  troops,  if  the  enemy 
had  meditated  any  such  expedition.  It 
is,  therefore,  indisputably  true,^  that  the 
navy  had  not,  at  all  times,  been  able  to 
a£Snrd  its  protection  to  the  docks;  and 
every  reasonable  man  must  agree,  they 
ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  hasard  of 
destruction,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  on  thO'  war  without  the  means  to 
repair  and  refit  our  ships.  He  denied 
that  any  new  acljuisition  of  force  was 
likely  to  afford  us  greater  superiority  in  a 
future  war.  The  loss  of  America  and 
other  foreign  possessions  had  drcum- 
scrB>ed  the  extent  of  our  commerce,  and 
fewer  seamen  must  be  the  necessary  con- 
science. America,  he  feared,  would  de- 
prive us  of  great  numbers  whenever  a  fu- 
ture war  should  break  out.-«Ship8  were 
building;  but  they  would  scarcely  replace 
those  worn  out,  sold,  or  broke  up.— France 
and  Spain  had  an  increasing  commerce ; 
a  navy  superior  in  number  to  ours ;  im- 
proved finances;  a  population  that  can 
supply  as  maby  men  for  their  army  akid 
nav^  as  they  can  want ;  and,  by  means  of 
their  register  foF  seamen,  they  can  always 
man  thehr  ships  with  greater  expedition 
than  we  can.  The  Dutch  navy  is  likely 
to  be  far  more  numerous  than  in  the  last 
war ;  and  continental  connexions  making 
a  combination  of  naval  strength,  against 
us  a  much  more  probable  event  than  any 
acquisition  of  alliance  on  our  part.  Thus 
ctrcumstanced,  he  wished  the  navy  to  be 
an  active  force.  Early  reinforcements 
most  be  sent  abroad.  Our  foreisn  pos- 
sessions cannot  be  protected,  unless  we 
have  in  those  seas  equal  fleets  with  the 
enemy.  When  we  neglected  this  policy, 
we  lost  our  islands.  We  cannot  am>rd  to 
do  this»  and  count  ships  with  those  at 
Brest*    Oqs  home  fleet  mpst,  at  timesi  be 


very  inferior  in  number  to  the  enemy; 
but  it  would  give  them  no  material  and 
important  advantage.  The  trade  might 
go  north  about,  put  into  Ireland,  and  de-^ 
vise  various  ways  of  escaping :  and  should 
our  fleet  be  dereated,  it  wouTd  be  attended 
with  no  loss  of  territory ;  and  the  spur  of 
alarm  would  increase  exertions  both  ia 
the  building  and  manning  of  ships,  so  that 
our  home  forde  would  be  daily  increasing*. 
But  the  docks  and  naval  stores  should  be 
perfectly  secured,  that  our  ships  may  fmd 
safe  ports  to  retreat  to,  and  the  certain 
means  to  repair  and  refit.  He  then 
shewed  the  practicability  of  the  enemy 
forming  an  expeditipn  for  the  destruction 
of  the  docks,  stores,  and  shipping  at  Ply* 
mouth  and  Portsmouth,  if  left  in  their 
present  defenceless  state,  convenient  land*^ 
mg-places  being  very  extensive,  and  un- 
protected by  any  work  capable  of  resisting 
the  operations  of  20,000  men ;  for  the  in* 
feriority  of  our  troops,  in  point  of  number, 
would  oblige  them  to  retire  from  field 
works  to  the  present  fortifications,  and 
they  might  remain  there  unmolested,  as 
the  enemy, .  out  of  reach  of  our  guns^ 
might  take  post  on  the  opposite  shore  to 
the  docks  both  of  Portsmouth  and  l^y« 
mouth,  from  whence  they  might  effectu- 
ally destroy  with  shells  and  red-hot  shot 
the  docks,  stores,  and  shipping.  The 
present  works  are^herefore  useless,  unless 
we  complete  ihe  system  of  circumvalla* 
tion ;  for  if  one  door  of  a  house  be  lefl 
wide  open,  the  locking  and  barring  all  the 
other  doors  and  windows  can  never  give 
security. 

He  then  explained  the  facility  of  bring* 
ing  troops  across  the  Channel  (for  the 
object  or  a  coup  de  fnain)^  compared  with 
the  vast  preparations  and  time^it  would 
employ  to  attempt  the  invasion  of  a  king- 
dom, or  to  fit  out  a  foreign  distant  expe* 
dition.  He  shewed,  that  two  or  three 
months  absence  of  the  fleet  (as  in  the  in- 
stance of  relieving  Gibraltar),  or  a  navy 
that  would  suffer  the  French  fleet  to  an- 
chor unmolested  in  our  ports  (as  in  the 
instance  of  sir  Charles  Hardy),  would^ve 
full  time  sufficient  for  the  necessary  pre- 
parations and  progress  of  an  attack  upon 
the  docks.  It  being  an  object  of  enter- 
prize,  which  must  be  abandoned  if  it  did 
not  succeed  in  a  short  space  of  time,  the 
enemy  would  land  near  the  object  of  their 
attack,  a  retreat  to  their  shipping  being 
easily  secured.  The  alarms  at  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth,  and  throughout  the  king- 
dom last  wary  shewed  such  an  attempt 
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was  not  thought  romantic  or  impracticable. 
Let  lis  then  no  longer  run  the  hazard  of 
60  fatal  a  blow,  nor  be  obliged  to  cramp 
the  use  of  the  navy,  whenever  an  enemy 
chooses  to  keep  up  appearances,  to  create 
alarms  for  our  ^fety  at  home,  while  they 
are  making  easy  conquests  in  distant  parts 
of  the  empire.  * 

He  then  observed,  that  the  construction 
of  the  forts,  the  posts  they  are  to  occupy, 
and  the  number  of  troops  necessary  to 
defend  them,  had  rested  on  the  judgment 
of  the  master-general ;  who  had  taken 
great  pains,,  and  being  confirmed  in  his 
opinions,  by  finding  that  his  idea  coin- 
cided with  that  of  many  of  our  ablest  ge- 
nerals, and  the  most  distinguished  engi- 
tieen  in  the  service,  the  House  might 
either  be  satisfied  upon  the  ground  of 
confidence  in  the  noble  duke,  or  adopt 
•ome  fair  and  wise  mode  of  farther  inves- 
tigation. He  only  hoped  they  would  not 
condemn  from  prejudice.  He  then  ob- 
served, on  the  article  of  expense,  that 
great  pains  had  been  taken  by  the  engi- 
neers to  make  estimates  whicn  could  not 
be  greatly  exceeded ;  though  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  calculation  to  be  perfectly 
accurate.  He  also  stated  many  new  re- 
gulations of  the  board,  which  effectually 
guard  the  public  money  from  being  la- 
vished away  by  the  persons  intrusted  to 
carry  the  plans  into  execution.  He  hoped 
never  to  see  the  navy  again  employed 
merely  for  the  object  of  a  defensive  war. 
Offensive  war  he  considered  as  best  suited 
to  the  genius  of  this  nation,  and  the  only 
description  of  war  that  could  terminate 
with  advantage,  honour,  and  glory  to 
Great  Britain.  Every  measure  that  led  to 
this  object  he  thought  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  parliament.  Release  the  navy 
from  unnecessarv  incumbrances;  employ 
it  as^  an  active  force :  and,  by  a  wise  ap- 
plication of  it,  and  the  vigour  and  exer- 
tions of  our  officers  and  seamen,  the  Bri- 
tish flag  may  again  keep  our  enemies  in 
awe,  and  give  security  to  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  empire.  He  therefore  hoped 
and  trusted,  parliament  would  not,  from 
ill-grounded  prejudices,  or  a  superficial 
view  of  the  subject,  refuse  to  allow  the 
application  of  the  money  granted  for  the 

f  reposed  fortifications  at  Portsmouth  and 
lymouth. 

Captain  M^Bride  said,  that  though  the 
present  was  a  subject  which  was  rather  out 
of  his  element,  yet  as  it  was  connected 
with  it,  he  felt  himself  called  on  to  deliver 
bis  sentiments;  which  be  would  do  very 


briefly.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  no  laod* 
ing  could  be  effected  at  Whitsand  Bay ; 
and  he  would  venture  to  say  farther,  that 
there  was  only  one  place  to  the  westward 
of  Plymouth  were  any  considerable  arma- 
ment could  be  landed.  Had  the  noble 
duke  at  the  head  of  the  ordnance  deigned 
to  consult  the  exjperience  of  many  naval 
officers  on  the  subject,  they  would  have 
told  him,  that  that  place  was  within  eight 
miles  of  his  lines.  He  did  not,  be  said, 
think  it  right  publicly  to  mention  where 
we  were  most  vulnerable ;  but  he  was  con- 
fident, that  the  east  «ide  of  Plymouth,  was 
the  weakest,  and  to  that  no  attention  had 
been  paid.  He  thought  it  strange,  that  ia 
a  business  of  such  consequence  to  this 
country  the  advice  of  professional  men 
had  not  been  taken.  The  plan  ougbt  to 
have  been  made  upon  the  spot,  and  after 
that  plan  had  been  determined  on,  it  ought 
not  to  be  under  the  control  of  any  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance.  He  was  §ot 
guarding  against  enterprize  as  mudi  as 
any  man ;  but  when  he  saw  the  absurdity 
of  the  plans  proposed  for  o\\t  defence,  he 
should  be  wantmg  in  solicitude  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  if  he  did  not  strenu- 
ously oppose  the  lavishing  of  the  public 
treasure  upon  objects  wmch  were  by  ao 
means  calculated  to  answer  their  intention. 
Mr.  Courtenay  said,  he  felt  himself 
called  on  to  declare,  that  what  be  bad 
said  in  a  former  debate,  and  what  be 
should  now  take  the  liberty  to  say  on  the 
subject,  did  not  proceed  from  any  pique 
or    personal    resentment   he  entertained 

r'nst  the  noble  duke  now  at  the  head  of 
ordnance.  He  had  received  personal 
civilities  from  that  noble  person,  and, 
when  in  office,  had  more  than  once  beai 
honoured  with  his  approbation.  The  pri-* 
vilege,  however,  ot  a  free  discussion  of 
those  matters  which  the  noble  duke  had 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  he  certainly  would  take;  and 
though  he  had  not  implicit  confidencii  in 
the  present  board,  he  was  firee  to  dedare 
he  entertained  no  prejudice  against  those 
persons  who  composed  it.  The  conduct 
of  the  late  board,  he  said,  had  been  menr 
tioned  with  some  triumph,  as  not  being 
more  deserving  of  praise  than  the  pre- 
sent. Without  entering  into  the  merits  of 
this  argument,  if  any  merits  it  had,  he 
said,  it  was  strange  that  the  present  en- 
lightened board  should  perceive  the  errors 
of  the  former,  and  yet  follow  its  example 
at  an  infinitely  greater  expense  to  the 
nation.     The  present  master-general,  he 
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could  not  deny,  bad  wm»  abilities^  and  he 
bad  penevering  induatfy*    It  was  rather 
unfortuoate  for  this    country,    that   his 
grace's  passion  for  engineering  bad  broke 
forth  at  so  late  a  period  of  his  lile.    When 
an  old  man  fell  in  love,  there  was  nothing, 
however  ridiculous,  thdl  he  would  not  pro* 
pose,  and  nothing  so  preposterous  that  be 
would  not  agree  to,  to  accomplish  ^he 
gratification  of  his  passion.     The  noble 
duke,  he  believed,  meant  well,  but  *  a  little 
learning  was  a  dangerous  thing  :*   and  in 
nothing  was  it  more  dangerous  than  in  the 
science  of   engineering:    in  most  other 
sciences,  it  only  exposed  the  individual  to 
a  little  contempt  and  ridicule,  which  was 
of  no  great  consequence.    The  only  mode 
of  defence  lefi  for  the  noble  duke's  friends, 
was  to  say,  (whicli,  perhaps,  they  might 
with  some  truth,)  that  he  had  not  even  a 
little  learning,  ana  therefore  did  not  come 
under  this  predicament;       Half  concep- 
tions, rude  notions,  exclusive  of  tbeir  being 
expensive,  in   engineering,  were  to  the 
last  degree   dangeroua  and  destructive. 
In  the  ordnance  report,  Mr.  Courtenay 
obaeivcd,  that  the  noble  duke  had  com- 
plied with  die  aowndment  which  had  been 
negatived,  as  he  bad  seen  the  force  and 
propriety  of  it;    and  shewed  how  little 
regard  he  had  for  a  majority,  who  even 
voted  in  his  favour,  when  he  disapproved 
of  the  principle  on  which  they  voted.    The 
secretary  at  war  had,  with  that  intuitive 
sagacity  which  always  arises  from  office, 
suggested  the  danger  of  giving  such  in- 
formation as  the  amendment  pointed  out, 
viz.  because  it  would  expose  the  intended 
situation  of  our  military  works,  &c.     This 
admirable    reason    had    such    an   effect 
on   the    Houi^e,*  that    the    amendment 
was   instantly  negatived ;  yet  the  noble 
duke  had,  in  deduce  of  the  right  hon. 
gendeman's    ideas,    explicitly    complied 
with  it,  and  by  doin^  so,  neither  treated 
him  nor  his  majority  with  great  respect. 
In  every  point,  he  was  always  ready  to 
do  the  noble  duke  ample  justice.    It  had 
been  invidiously  said,  that  he  was  a  rigid 
and  austere  reformer ;  that  he  was  severe 
and  unaccommodating,  and  would  never 
deviate  the  least  from  a  rigid,  and  some- 
times  oppressive  economy.     This  report, 
Mr.  Courtenay  asserted,  was  injurious  and 
iM^oonded ;  for  he  could  assert,  that  the 
noble  duke  had  (about  two  years  ago,  in  a 
debite  in  the  House  of  Lords)  made  use 
of  these  very  words:  <  Great  and  exten- 
sive is  the  influence  of  the  board  of  ord- 
l  there  ia  one  borough,  Queenbo- 


rough,  from  which  almost  every  vessel 
in  the  ordnance  service  is  taken  up, 
merely  to  maintain  an  influence  in  that 
borough.'  On  the  last  master-general's 
(lord  Townshend^  coming  in,  the  proper 
officer  was  orderea  to  report,  and  give  in 
an  account  of  the  expense  of  em^oying 
these  Queenborough  vessels;^ an  cvder 
was  actually  made  to  discharge  such  as 
were  unnecessary.  However,  this  econo- 
^nical  plan  (for  very  prc^r  reasons  no 
doubt)  was  not  adopted  by  the  noble 
duke ;  and  these  vessels  were  actually  all  re- 
tained and  unnecessarily  employed  at  that 
moment.  The  saving  that  would  have 
arisen  from  this,  Mr.  Courtenay  could  not 
exactly  ascertain,  but  he  believed  it  might 
amount  to  as  much  as  all  the  noble  duke'a 
savin^rg  ia  17S5.  Much  pains,  however, 
he  said,  had  been  taken  b^  the  noble  duke 
to  accomplish  his  favounte  pursuit^  with 
a  due  regard  to  frugality ;— the  important 
savings  of  three  iarthmgs  on  a  wheel* 
barrow,  or  a  sand-bag,  had  been  submit- 
ted to  the  approbation  of  the  House, 
with  all  the  ostentatious  pageantry  of 
ordnance  economy.  The  noble  duke  h^d 
likewise  found,  that  the  Sussex  wood 
made  excellent  gun-carriages;  and  diat 
Mr.  Andrews,  at  Chichester,  could  furnish 
it  chen>er  than  any  body  else.  He  had 
heard  the  noble  duke  declare,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  master-general  of  the  ord- 
nance was  great  and  extensive,  and  he 
had,  no  doubt,  found  it  so.  With  regard 
to  what  he  had  said  on  a  former  occasion, 
and  which  he  had  been  challenged  to 
prove,  that  the  plans  projected  by  the 
present  board  would  cost  the  nation  a 
million  and  a  half,  or  two  millions  of 
money,  before  they  could  be  carried  into 
execution  ;  he  was  still  of  that  opinion ; 
and  in  this  he  had  the  concurrence  of  se- 
veral officers  of  experience  and  estimation 
in  the  service.  Tne  noble  duke  had  now 
said,  that  he  had  reduced  his  plans  to  a 
smaller  scale ;  it  was,  however,  an  expen- 
sive reduction,  for  it  was,  in  fkct,  pulling 
down  works,  on  which  large '  sums  had 
already  been  expended,  to  erect  others  in 
their  stead.  Tnis  was  reducing  with  m 
witness.  However,  this  inquiry,  he  said, 
would  not  have  been  useless ;  one  benefit 
which  it  had  already  produced  was,  that 
it  had  contracted  the  original  plan,  and  of 
course  diminished  the  expense;  for  the 
noble  duke  certainly  meant  to  have  exe- 
cuted a  much  more^  extensive  plan,  to 
which,  Mr.  Courtenay  said,  he  had  alluded 
on  a  fooner  day ;  for  instance,  a  work  near 
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the  road,  which  crossed  the  Morass,  a 
little  below  Grange  fort ;  another  inserted 
in  the  plan,  between,  those  prepared  for 
Frater  Lake,  and  the  ground  near  Rowner 
Church ;  the  large  work  near  on  Brewer 
Down,  and  some  others  extending  towards 
Titchfield  Haven  ;  another  on  the  Maker 
Line  (Piymouth)  on  the  point  of  land  on 
which  stands  the  King's  Brew-house ;  as 
the  enemy,  in  spite  of  the  works  on  Pier 
Point  and  Mount  Edgecumbe,  may  bom- 
bard both"  the  harbour  and  dock-yard. 
3ut  the  noble  duke's  report  conBrnied  the 
former  extensiveness  of  his  plan  in  the 
strongest  manner :  **  The  eastward  side  of 
Plymouth  would  require  at  least  five  con- 
siderable forts  to  keep  an  enemy  out  of 
reach  of  bombardment,  by  means  of  forti- 
fication." This  expression  Mr.  Courtenay 
pointedly  ridiculed,  insbting  it  meant  that 
the  fortifications'  protect^  the  enemy 
from  being  bombarded ;  and  this,  he  be- 
Jieved,  would  be  the  only  use  of  such  con- 
structed fortifications. 

In  constructinff  works  of  this  nature, 
and  considering  &eir  importance,  if  pro- 
perly carried  into  execution,  he  was  sur- 
prised that  the  noble  duke  had  not  called 
to  his  aid  every  professional  assistance. 
The  advice,  not  only  of  the  engineers,  but 
aUo  the  opinion  of  naval  officers  of  expe- 
rience, ought  to  have  been  consulted  on 
every  step  tl\at  was  taken.  With  regard 
to  the  extent  of  the  lineF,  some  general 
officer  of  acknowledged  abilities  should 
have  suggested  his  ideas  on  the  subject. 
All  this,  however,  had  been  neglected. 
He  would  beg  leave  to  ask  the  noble  duke, 
if  lord  Hood,  lord  Howe,  earl  Cornwallis, 
air  William  Draper,  or  any  other  officer 
of  experience,  had  been  consulted  ?  If 
they^ould  tell  them  they  had  examined 
those  works,  and  that  they  would  answer 
alt  the  purposes  pretended ;  and  engineers 
on  a  correct  and  accurate  calculation 
should  say,  they  could  be  executed  for 
the  sum  proposed,  that  would  make  some 
alteration.  But  it  was  still  asserted,  that 
those  impregnable  fortifications  must  de- 
pend for  their  resistance,  upon  the  zeal, 
activity  and  efforts  of  the  inhabitants ;  in 
which  no  man  had  a  greater  confidence 
than  he  had.  But  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
tlie  island,  in  which  he  had  the  greatest 
confidence,  were  those  who  conducted  the 
navy  of  the  country;  it  was  to  those 
strenuous  and  undaunted  efforts  we  owed, 
and  always  should  owe,  the  prosperity,  the 
greatness,  and  the  protection  of  our  coun- 
try.   In  our  reliance  oa  the  iiayy>  we 


relied  upon  taea  of  tried  and  known  abili- 
ties, and  upon  men  of  all  parties.  He 
knew  a  noble  lord  in  his  eye,  (lord  MuU 
erave)  of  whose  courage  and  conduct  he 
had  such  an  admiration,  that  he  professed 
a  most  sincere  wish  he  was  always  ena- 
ployed  in  his  prdfession, .  and  he  seldom 
heard  him  speaJc  without  sincerely  wishing 
him  at  sea.  Mr.  Courtenay  added,  that 
his  situation  and  property  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  expose  him  to  any  very  heavy  in- 
crease, from  the  great  additional  burthea 
of  a  million,  which  was  to  be  voted  Uiat 
night.  The  noble  duke  had  submitted  a 
memoir  to  the  House  in  the  account  which 
had  been  given  of  the  expenditure,  and  it 
was  word^  in  such  a  particular  manner, 
that  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  something 
like  the  protesU  of  the  other  House.  The 
bugbear  of  invasion,  and  burning  our 
dock-yards,  he  said,  had  been  always  held 
out  to  us  as  a  pretence  for  the  necessity 
of  the  extent  of  the  present  plan,  and  ia 
order  to  induce  the  House  to  part  with 
their  money  easily;  but  if  the  prodigious 
expense  of  those  extensive  lines  of  fortifi- 
cation  was  considered,  it  would  be  much 
better  to  run  the  risk  of  a  bombardment 
every  year  than  submit  to  it.  There  were 
many  ways  in  which  a  bombardment  might 
be  .prevented  from  being  ruinous  to  a 
dock-yard.  The  timber  might  be  floated 
in  the  reservoir,  and  the  pitch  and  tar 
mieht  be  sunk  without  injury.  The  hempt 
indeed,  was  the  only  combustible  to  wluch 
that  remedy  could  not  be  applied.  It» 
however,  might  be  easily  secured,  bj 
beine  placed  in  a  bomb-proof  situation, 
whidi  m  a  dock-yard  was  easily  formed  b  j 
logs  of  wood  and  pitch.  What  would  bo 
thoueht,  he  said,  of  the  intellecu  of  a 
merchant,  who,  instead  of  warehousing  his 
goods,  storing  them  securely  in  his  cellar, 
and  locking  Uie  door,  should  hire  4  or  500 
men  to  protect  them  on  the  wharf?  He 
must  say,  that  the  conduct  of  the  present 
roaster-general  was  something  simikr.  To 
protect  the  dock-yards,  he  would  plunge 
the  nation  into  an  expense  altogether 
enormous,  for  the  purp<^  of  doing  that 
which  would  be  more  effectually  done  by 
a  third  part  of  diat  expense.  Every  body 
knew  that  military  works  cost  mqcn  more 
than  the  estimate.  Were  Uie  present 
plans  to  be  carried  into  execution,  the  ex- 
pense did  not  cease  then:  we  must  provide 
for  perpetual  repairs,  so  that  this,  wilh  the 
interest  of  the  money  expended»  would 
cost  the  nation  at  least  80,000^  aanually, 
which  iffts  a  siiia  not  contcpipcibkeyai  te 
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fbrm  a  ftinking  fund  for  the  payment  of 
tbe  national  debt.  He  was  glad  to  see 
the  independent  country  gentlemen  in* 
tcrest  themselves  on  this  occasion.  He 
hoped  they  would  all  join  in  reprobating 
a  measure  so  pregnant  with  mischief  as 
this  was  to  their  country.  When  they 
came  forward,  what  administration  would 
dare  to  oppose  them  i 

Mr.  Courtenay  then  called  on  the  mini- 
ster to  act  up  to  his  repeated  declarations 
and  professions ;  adding,  that  it  was  not 
that  inferior,  subordinate  species  of  eco- 
nomy, idiich  might  furnish  materials  for  a 
speech,  that  would  be  of  essential  benefit. 
vie  were  not  in  a  situation  to  take  words 
for  things.  The  credit,  ^he  honour,  the 
reputation^  of  the  minister,  depended  upon 
that  night's  decision.  Did  the  master-ge- 
neral mean  to  terrify  them  into  voting  a 
nullion  of  money  through  the  chimerical 
dread  of  a  ridiculous  bombardment,  or  the 
destruction  of  their  dock-yards  I  He  acted 
like  a  fortune-teller,  who  foretold  a  cala- 
mity, and  then  thought  he  had  a  right  to 
our  money  ios  his  prediction.  And  in- 
deed, he  must  say,  the  board  of  ordnance 
concluded  their  report  by  a  most  irrecon- 
cflable  piece  of  burlesque,  making  an 
apology  for  giving  so  much  information ; 
m  as  they  depended  on  the  ministers 
^ettinff  the  estimate  voted,  they  thought 
It  woiud  be  more  difficult  to  prevail  on  the 
House  to  do  so,  after  giving  such  informa- 
tion, than  without  it;  and  therefore  very 
handsomely  made  an  apology  for  their  im- 
prudence. For  his  part,  he  was  of  opi- 
nion, and  he  did  by  no  means  rely  on  his 
own  judgment,  that  if  the  old  works  pro^ 
jected  bv  general  Conway  were  put  in 
repair,  they  would  answer  every  essential 
purpose  for  the  protection  of  the  dock- 
yard. Besides,  were  the  extensive  lines 
of  fortification  that  were  now  projected 
bv  the  noble  duke  to  be  finished,  he  would 
pledge  himself  to  the  House  to  prove  their 
inemcacy,  and  that  they  were  by  no 
means  oslculated  for  the  purposes  they 
were  intended  for.  He  thought  the  House, 
before  they  granted  such  large  sums, 
ought  to  be  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of 
their  application.  He  concluded  with 
^ving  nis  hearty  assent  to  the  motion  of 
re-comnutment. 

Colonel  BarrS  rose  to  speak  for  the  first 
time  since  he  had  been  deprived  of  sig^ht. 
The  colonel  be^an  with  complimenting 
the  country  gentlemen  on  the  high  honour 
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they  had  don^  themselves,  by  taking  up 
lfa»  subject  as  they  had  done.    He  saia^ 
[VOL.  XXV.] 


the  subject  was  one  of  the  most  serious 
and  important  that  had  ever  been  agitated 
within  those  walb.    It  required,  therefore, 

freat  consideration.  In  order  to  lead  the 
louse  to  a  due  prospect  of  it,  he  said  he 
would  state  from  memory,  for  he  had.nqw, 
God  knew,  no  other  assistance,  what  had 
been  the  sums  voted  for  the  ordnance  at 
different  periods  of  our  history.  He  cited 
the  year  after  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle;  the  year  1768,  after  the  treaty  of 
Paris;  and  the  years  1783  anTl  1784?;  com- 
paring the  amounts  of  the  grants  for  the 
ordnance  estimates  at  each  period.  He 
shewed,  that  it  had  arisen  from  70,000/. 
to  110,000/.  and  115,000/.  and  that  durine 
the  late  war,  the  House  in  one  year  voted 
1,600,000/.  for  that  service.  In  1784, 
600,000/.  was  the  sum  eranted,  and  this 
year  parliamrat  was  cdled  upon  for  so 
much  more.  He  reprobated  the  doctrine 
that  Mr.  Luttrell  had  held,  that  we  could 
not,  in  case  of  a  new  war,  ^nd  more  than 
100  sail  to  sea.  He  stated  the  numbers  of 
seamen  borne  and  mustered  at  different 
periods  of  our  late  wars,  and  said,  if  tbey 
were  so  imprudent  as  to  waste  the  sinews 
of  war  in  time  of  peace,  probably  they 
might  not  be  able  to  send  a  respectable 
navy  to  sea  in  case  of  a  rupture.  He 
trusted,  however,  that  the  minister,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  an  honest  man,  would  pre- 
vent any  such  pernicious  abuse  from  pre- 
vailing, and  would  not  let  slip  the  moment 
of  peace,  the  fittest  of  all  moments,  to 
look  to  the  situation  of  the  country.  He 
denied  that  it  was  fair  to  put  the  case,  as 
if  Great  Britain  was  again  to  have  France 
and  Spain  and  Holland  at  once  at  war 
with  her,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  wast- 
ing her  fleets  and  armies  on  a  ruinous  war, 
carried  on  at  3,000  miles  distance.  He 
considered  what  bad  lately  happened  as  a 
concussion  of  nature,  provoked,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  our  own  folly,  but  not  very 
likely  to  happen  again.  Let  us  look  at 
the  more  probable  event,  viz.  that  of 
France  and  Spain  joining  against  us;  for 
Holhmd,  he  old  not  believe,  would  take 
the  sea  as  our  enemy  of  a  sudden.  Let 
then  view  our  navy  and  that  of  the 


us 

House  of  Bourbon.  Put  the  case,  that 
France  and  Spain  had  120  sail,  Great 
Britain  only  100.  A  combined  fleet  h^d 
a  radical  defect  in  it,  especially  a  combined 
fleet  of  two  powers  naturally  odious  to 
each  other.  The  circumstance  of  its  fight- 
ing under  two  captains,  instead  of  one, 
was  always  a  capital  inconvenience.  These 
circumstances  considered,  was  there  a  man 
[9C]        . 
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who  ^ould  hesitate  on  which  side  he  would 
make  his  election  >  France,  it  was  truei 
was  a  fortified  country.  Why  ?  Because 
her  kingdom  lay  within  the  reach  of  the 
active  tnaritime  foe.  France,  therefore, 
did  wisely  to  fortifjr ;  but  in  our  more  com- 
pact insular  situation,  we  should  be  mad- 
men to  follow  the  example.  It  had  been 
well  said  by  a  modem  author,  <<  Praise 
was  the  daughter  of  present  power.''  He 
wondered  not.  therefore,  at  the  encomiums 
he  had  heardlhat  day.  The  corps  of  en- 
gineers was  an  unprotected,  neglected, 
oppressed  corps:  tney  were  under  the 
necessity  of  according  with  the  opinions 
of  ^heir  principal;  for  if  they  gave  their 
honest  and  sincere  opinions,  pertiaps  they 
would  lose  their  bread.  He  entered  into 
a  discussion  of  the  pay  of  the  officers.  A 
full  colonel,  he  said,  had  no  more  than 
18«.  a  dayj  and  9^.. addition,  when  on 
actual  duty;  whereas  all  other  colonels 
had  more.  A  cblonel  in  the  engineers 
also  was  obliced  to  have  a  sort  of  esta- 
blishment of  his  own  about  him,  that  was 
attended  with  more  expense  than  the 
colonels  .in  the  regulars,  who  could  live 
with  each  other  in  mess.  He  spoke  like- 
wise of  the  artillerv,  and  daid,  for  the 
noble  duke  at  the  head  of  the  ordnance 
to  point  his  economy  at  the  corns  of  en- 
gineers and  artillery  was  an  ill-advised 
measure.  Those  corps  were  the  onl^  part 
of  the  army  foundea  in  science,  scienti- 
fically brought  up,  and  professionally 
learned.  They  ought  there/ore  to  be  en- 
couraged as  much  as  possible,  to  be  dis- 
tributed through  the  army,  to  make  science 
spread,  and  not  to  be  harassed  by  new 
aind  dbtressing  arrangements.  With  re- 
gard to  the  plan  of  fortifications  proposed, 
It  was  a  question  on  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury 
was  as  competent  to  form  a  judgment  as 
any  man ;  it  was  a  question  or  state,  and, 
as  a  statesman,  it  was  his  duty  to  decide 
Upon  it.  Let  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
therefore  do  What  was  proper.  Let  him 
look  back  to  our  history,  and  see  what 
queen  Elizabeth  did  for  the  safety  of  her 
Idogdom,  when  an  invasion  was  threat- 
ened; though  she  had  a  Raleigh  in  her 
service,  and  other  great,  able,  and  distin- 
guished officers,  she  Irui^  not  to  the  ad- 
vice rfany  one  of  them,  but  profited  by 
the .  collected  wisdom  of  her  ^laval  and 
military  servants,  and  convened  a  meeting 
of  the  most  experienced  and,  renowned, 
and  bade  them  prepare  a  plan  adapted  to 
thte  danger  of  the  crids.    Let  the  right 


hon.  gentleman  follow  the  precedent  with 
regard  to  the  proposed  forjtifications.  Let 
him  not  trust  the  determination  of  its  pro- 
priety in  any  single  hands.  Let  him  refer 
it  to  «ome  of  t^  ablest  officers  we  had^ 
both  naval  and  military,  and  let  their  re- 
ports, after  due  discussion  and  investiga- 
tion, be  considered  as  an  authority  safe 
for  that  House  to  rely  on.  Of  all  times 
this  was  the  most  fit  ibx  the  investigation 
of  such  a  questio)!,  while  our  officers  were 
green  in  the  recollection  of  ac^ve  service, 
and  before  they  had  lived  in  that  sent  of 
luxury  and  ease,  long  enough  to  forget  all 
they  knew.  It  was  a  question  of  great  na* 
tional  importance,  and  not  to  be  trusted 
solely  even  to  the  corps  of  engineers.  The 
colonel  enunierated  the  masters-general 
of  the  ordnance  from  the  tune  of  lord 
Lizonier's  presiding  at  the  board  till  the 
resignation  of  lord  Townshend.  They 
were,  he  said,  men  of  great  bravery,  know« 
ledge,  and  experience,  und  no  one  of  them 
stood  higher  in  character  than  lord  Towns- 
hend. No  man  had  sought  for  service, 
and  courted  it  in  every  ouarter  of  the  globe^ 
more  ardently;  nor  had  amr  man,  he 
firmly  believed,  come  out  oi  office  with 
cleaner  hands,  or  a  more  unimpeachable 
integrity.  Could  the  noble  duke,  the  pre^ 
sent  master-general,  state  himself  to  have 
commanded  armies,  and  led  them  on  to 
victory  ?  If  he  could  tiot  have  stated  hhn* 
self  to  have  stood  remarkably  distinguisbed 
by  his  service  and  his  experience,  with  aU, 
his  respect  for  his  great  talents  and  known 
honour,  he  must  excuse  him,  ,if  he  con- 
tended that  a  plan  of  so  important  a  na- 
ture ought  to  be  decided  by  the  collected 
wisdom  of  men  of  experienced  abilities, 
and  tried  and  long  service.  He  paid  the 
ministers  many  compliments.  He  said,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  fortifying  where 
he  ought  to  fortify,  and  he  deserved  the 
thanks  of  his  country  for  the  fortificationa 
he  was  employed  in.  He  was  fortiQrinff 
the  empire,  by  his  endeavour  to  knit  and 
draw  togedier  the  remaining  parts  pf  it. 
He  was  fortifying  it,  by  rooting  ou(  die 
abuses  of  office,  and  more  especially  by 
scouring  the  channel  of  our  worst  foe,  tlie 
smuggler,  who  defrauded  the  revenue,  in- 
jured the  fahr  trader,  and  carried  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  kingdom  outof  it  These 
were  true  fortifications,  wisely  projected, 
and  built  on  a  firm  basis.  An  lion,  sen- ' 
tleman,  he  observed,  had  asked  him  if  Kie 
kqew  colonel  Debbeig?  He  knew  him 
well,  knew  his  worth,  knew  him  to  be* 
honest,  and  he  was  sorry  to  add|  kneW- 
him  to  be  oppressed. 
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Geberal  Burgoyne  spoke  against  the 
enormous  pl^  df  fortifications  proposed, 
and  reprobated  them  in  their  prmciple  as 
well  38  detaiL 

Mr.  put  desired  the  House  to  recollect, 
that  the  mode  proposed  by  the  motion, 
was  not  that  which  woiild  lead  to  the  ob- 
ject in  view.    The  referring  the  present 
report  to  the  committee  would  eive  no 
oppcirtuhity  for  Uie  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  was  in  the  contemplation  of 
those  gentlemen  who'^ad  spoken  to  it, 
because  such  reference  to  the  committee 
cou^d  only  bring  on  a  question,  with  re- 
gard to  the  estimates  for  the  present  year, 
-contained  in  that  re(iort«  which  were  by 
no  ineans  objected  to.  He  said,  that  there 
had  been  50,00(K>  granted  last  year,  fot 
th^  purpose  ^  the  fortifications,  which 
had  not  yet  been  toached,  and  he  should 
be  extremely  l^ilHng  that  that  sum  should 
lay  by  until  parliament  should  have  full 
time  to  come  to  an  Sainton  with  regard  t6 
the  expending  of  it  m  the  manner  it  was 
first  intended.    He  should  be  sorry  to  see 
a  ^ueidon  of  this  nature  take  the  turn 
which  had  been  attempted  to  be  given  to 
it,  some  gentlemen  havu^  endeavoured  to 
shew  in  what  places  and  by  what  means 
4>ur  ports  and  oock-yalrds  were  most  vul- 
nerable; and  he  hoped  it  would  serve  as 
a  caution  to  gentlemen  how  they  pressed 
a  subject  of  this  confidential  nature  too 
Air,  ad  th^y  might  see  from  that  night's 
debate,  that  a  species  of  information  might 
be  delivered,  which,  at  the  same  time  tnat 
it  could  give  the  House  no  useful  light, 
might  yet  in  another  place  e^ctoally  open 
the  eyes  of  those  who  ought  to  be  kept  in 
ignorance.    He  observed,  that  the  doubt 
suggested  waes  such  as  involved  the  two 
most  hnpiortant  interests  of  this  country ; 
the  one  related  to  our  abiKty  in  point  of 
finitote,  and  certainly,  conBidering  the  de- 
pressed state  of  our  revenue,  it  ought  well 
to  be  considered  how  fair  an^r  expense 
which  we  might  incur  was  consistent  with 
our  Situation  and  ability  to  afibrd;  and 
the  tecond  regarded  our  marine,  a  part  of 
our  polij^T)  if  poS8n>le,  as  essential  as  that 
tf  oxst  Treasury.    He  apprehended  there 
Would  be  two  necessary  considerations  on 
the  subject;  one,  whether  the  projposed 
Mtem  of  fortification  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary or  not ;  the  other,  whether  it  could 
be  done  in  a  cheifper  manner  than  that 
Which.it  had  been  esthnated  at    He  by 
aU  mtkti  approved  of  the  idea  which  had 
b#eA  thrbwn  out,  that  a  more  solemn  and 
iBOre  g^ttenSl  opiniot^  should  b^  taken  on 


the  Subject  of  fortifications  than  that  of 
the  board  of  ordnance,  and  said,  he  should 
be  very  willing  to  consent  that  a  restraint 
should  be  put  on  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  already  granted  for  that  pturposey 
until  parliament  should  foe  satisfied  from 
the  report  of  persons  in  the  first  ranks  of 
the  several  military  departments,  how  fiir 
the  object  in  view  was  worthy  of  the  ex- 
pense ;  for  he  dbserved,  that  if  the  forti- 
fications were  found  to  be  necessary  to- 
wards the  preservation  and  safety  of  our 
navy,  it  would  be  impolitic  to  hesitate  at 
almost  any  expense  that  could  possibly  be 
afibrded  towards  the  promotion  of  the  se- 
curity of  that  great  and  only  national  bul- 
wark. And  here  he  observed,  that,  for 
die  preservation  of  the  British  character, 
he  should  be  heartily  sorry  ever  to  see  an 
idea  become  prevalent  in  this  country  in 
favour  of  defence  by  fortification.  He 
said,  that  he  had  felt  pain  at  the  reflections 
thrown  out  in  the  course  of  tlie  debate 
ligflinst  the  noble  duke  at  the  head  of  the 
ordnance.  It  had  heen  asked,  had  heever 
commanded  in  diief  ?  E^  he  ever  Ida  an 
army  to  victory  ?  In  short,  had  he  any  prac- 
tical experience  ?  Yes,  he  was  bold  to  say, 
the  noble  diikehad practical  experience;  ror 
though  he  had  never  commanded  an  army,' 
nor  led  one  on  to  victory,  yethe  had  served 
under  and  Kved  in  habits  of  intimacy  and 
confidence  with  many  of  the  first  military 
characters  of  the  present  age ;  and  besides,  . 
had  not  only  spent  a  considerable  time  in 
the  army,  in  actual  service,  but  had  also 
travelled  through  countries,  whose  situa- 
tion had  peculiarly  attached  them  to  thitf 
mode  of  defence,  where  the  noble  duke 
had  made  the  principles  and  practice  of  it 
his  particulatr  study ;  and  nothing  appeared 
to  nini  more  certain  than  this,  that  if  a 
late  war,  in  which  we  were  engaged,  had 
not  been  of  such  a  nature  as  ptecmded  the 
noble  duke  from  taktiig  an^  coinmand  in 
it,  cobsistent  with  the  peHtical  principles 
he  professed,  that  he  would  before  now 
have  commanded  armies,  and  more  ihan 
probably  have  led  them  to  great  and  glo^ 
rious  victories.  He  wtimadverted  on  what 
had  fallen  from  colonel  Bart6  with  seve- 
rity, and  concluded  with  declaring,  that 
he  placed  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
duke's  id)iHties  as  well  as  integrity,  and 
was  sensible  that  the  public  would  never 
suffer  undeir  his  administration  of  the  ord- 
nance. 

Mr.  Bastard  said,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  fiitr  than  the  proposal  to  examine 
general  officers  on  the  business ;  and  said. 
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of  Hell  were  there  open  night  and  day  to 
receive  the  victims  of  the  law;  but  do^ 
those  victims  which  either  the  letter,  or 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  had  doomed  to  a  pu** 
nishment,  attended  with  certain  death. 
This  demanded  the  attention  of  the  legia* 
lature.  They  should  in  their  punishmeBts 
remember,  tliat  the  consequences  of  trans- 
portation were  not  meant  to  be  deprivation 
of  life:  and  yet  in  Gambia  it  might  trulw 
be  said,  that  there  **  all  life  dies,  and  all 
death  lives.'*  He  should  wish,  as  a  preli- 
minary to  something  being  done  on  the 
subject,  that  the  state  of  the  prisons,  so 
far  as  respected  persons  under  sentence  of 
transportation,  were  laid  before  the  House  i 
andtniihe  thought  would  come  best  by' 
several  motions,  which,  if  agreeable  to  the 
House,  he  should  propose.  Befinre  be 
did  this,  he  wbhed  to  know  whether  any 
contract  had  yet  been  entered  into  for 
sending  these  convicts  to  the  coast  of 
Africa.     [He  was  answered,  No.] 

The  Speaker  remarked,  that. this  mo- 
tion came  at  somewhat  too  short  a  no- 
tice;— whereupon  Mr.  Burke  withdrew  it 
for  the  present. 


that  if  Mr.  Pitt  would  agree  that  such  m- 
^uiry  might  take  place,  he  would  withdraw 
his  motion. 

Mr.  Pitt  agreed,  and  the  motion  was 
withdrawn. 

Slate  of  Convicts  ^sentenced  to  TranS' 
portatio7i,']  Mafch  16.  Mr.  Burke  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  melan- 
choly situation  under  which  those  unfor- 
tunate people  laboured  who  were  sen- 
tenced to  transportation.  In  a  country 
which  prided  itself  on  the  mild  and  indul- 
gent principles  of  its  laws,  it  should  not 
be  sufiered  that  the  situation  of  .particular 
delinquents,  instead  of  being  meliorated 
by  provisions  dictated  by  clemency,  should 
become  infinitely  more  severe  than  could 
be  inflicted  in  the  utmost  rigour  and  seve- 
rity of  the  laws.  The  number  of  convicts 
under  this  description  was  at  present  esti- 
mated at  not  less  than  100,000.  Every 
principle  of  justice  and  humanity  required, 
that  punishment  should  not  be  inflicted 
beyond  those  prescribed  and  defined  to 
particular  kinds  of  delinc^uency.  But  that 
priaciple  received  additional  Yorce,  when 
U  was  considered  that  these  extraordinary 
severities  were  exercised  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  mercy ;  diat  is  to  say,  they 
were  remitted  certain  punishments  by  the 
mild  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Engtish 
laws;  and  received,  in  commutation, others, 
infinitely  more  severe  than  the  most  rigid 
construction  of  the  laws  had,  in  the  worst 
of  cases,  designed  for  them.  There  was, 
in  the  mode  of  punishing  by  transporta- 
tion, no  distinction  made  between  trivial 
crimes,  and  those  of  greater  enormity,  all 
indiscriminately  suffered  the  same  misera- 
ble fate,  however  unequal  their  trans- 
gressions, or  different  their  circumstances. 
Besides  these  considerations,  soqie  regard 
should,  in  these  times  of  difficulty  and 
distress,  be  paid  to  frugality  and  economy, 
llie  business  of  transporting  convicts, 
among  other  inconveniencies,  was  attended 
witJ)  a  very  considerable  expense.  In- 
stances of  profuse  expenditure  were  some- 
times justifiable,  when  tliey  had  humanity 
and  clemency  for  their  object;  but  could 
never  derive  any  sanction  from  cruelty  and 
inhumanity.  He  wished  to  know  what 
was  ,to  be  done  with  Uiese  unhappy 
wretches ;  and  to  what  part  of  the  world 
It  was  intended,  by  the  minister,  they 
should  be  sent  He  hoped  it  ^as  not  to 
Gambia,  which  though  represented  as  a 
wholesome  place,  was  the  capital  seat  of 
pl^e,  pestilence,  and  fiunine.  The  gates 


Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  BUlJbr 
the  further  ReguliOion  of  the  Trials  qf 
Controverted  Elections.']  April  7.  Mr. 
W.  W,  GrenviUe  rose,  in  conformity  to 
the  notice  which  he  had  formerly  given, 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  ex- 
plain and  amend  the  Act  for  trying  con- 
troverted elections.  His  intention,  he 
said,  was  not  what  he  had  in  contempla- 
tion when  he  last  year  signified  hb  design 
to  propose  some  alterations  in  the  Act  al- 
luded to ;  the  Bill  had  been  thought  by 
many  persons  to  require  some  alteration, 
but  he  did  not  intend  to  go  mto  a  com- 
prehensive and  extensive  discussion  of 
such  alterationa^as  were  of  a  general  and 
important  nature  then,  because  he  should 
not  propose  any  Bill  of  the  kind  that 
session,  but  would  reserve  it  to  the 
next,  holding  it  to  be  much  more  likely 
to  be  discussed  with  tj^at  degree  of  tem- 
per, moderation,  and  coolness,  that  the 
subject  required,  when  considefed  in  the 
abstract,  than  when  election  cases  were 
existing  untried,  to  which  it  might  be  in 
some  degree  or  other  applied,  and  thenoe 
impressions  arise  by  no  means  lavourable 
to  a  fair  agitation  of  the  Bill.  What  he 
had  then  m  his  intention  was  merely  to 
propose  some  alterations  in  the  mechaniad 
part  of  the  proceeding  to  ballot  for  a  com* 
nutteci  about  ihe  necessity  of  ^■nfnding 
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which,  there  was  littie  danger  of  any  great 
difierence  of  opinion.  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  unnecessary  for  him  to  declare,  that  in 
what  he  had  to  propose  he  had  no  view 
whatever  to  cast  any  imputation  on  the 
form  in  which  the  Bill  had  been  originally 
brought  in,  or  upon  the  Bill  itself.  The 
Hvuse^oold,  he  trusted,  acquit  him  of 
any  such  design.  As  little  was  the  House 
to  be  suspected  of  readiness  on  their  part, 
to  listen  to  any  imputations  on  the  Bill 
The  partiality  they  had  on  so  many  occa- 
sions shewn  to  the  Bill,,  was  the  best 
proof  of  its  merit.  Indeed,  when  it  was 
considered,  that  to  turn  business  of  great 
magnitude  into  a  new  channel  was  a  mat- 
ter, at  all  times,  particularly  difficult,  and 
more  especially  so  when  tne  business  in 
question  was  that,  about  which*  gentlemen 
were  most,  peculiariy  jealous,  namely,  the 
Biode  of  trial  of  their  rights  to  their  seats 
in  that  House,  it  was  to  be  wondered  that 
the  first  Bill  that  had  been  brought  in  for 
that  purpose  was,  upon  experiment,  found 
to  be  liidile  to  so  very  few  objections. 

Having  thus  removed  every  ground  of 
suspicion  that  he  either  meant,  by .  impli- 
cation, to  cast  imputation  on  the  Bill,  or 
that  the  Bill  merited  such  imputation, 
Mr.  Grenville  said,  he  would  shortly  state 
to  the  House  the  leading  points,  that  were 
of  a  general  nature,  and  which  might  pos- 
sibly be  fit  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
Bill  the  next  session,  when  the  matter 
might  be  more  fiilly  discussed  and  deli- 
berated upon  than  it  coicdd  be  at  present. 
The  first  point  he  would  call  dieir  atten- 
tion to  was,  a  circumstance  that  must 
have  struck  every  gentleman  as  extremely 
vexatious,  expensive,  add  inconvenient. 
It  was  the  omection  against  the  Bill  that 
had  appearea  to  his  mind  to  be  one  of 
the  most  founded  of  any  that  had  been 
ever  mentioned,  and  that  was,  that  since 
the  existence  of  the  Bill  there  had  been 
a  greater  number  of  frivolous  petitions 
presented  than  were  ever  before  known, 
by  whidi  means  the  sitting  members  were 
frequently  harassed,  kept  in  suspense, 
and  put  to  mudi  cost  and  charge  unne- 
cessarily. It  must,  therefore,  be  the  wish 
of  every  gentleman  that  some  means  were 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
continuance  of  the  evil,  and  perhaps  this 
might  be  done  effectually,  by  obligmg  the 
parties  petitioning  to  enter  into  recog- 
nizances to  abide  by  their  petition,- and.  to 
try  the  merits,  and,  in  case  of  failure, 
to  pay  the  costs.  To  secure  the  latter 
e6ctttaQy.wa8  a  matter  of  conatderable 


difficulty,  because  it  might  be  Extremely 
inconvenient,  when  the  probable  expense, 
as  in  the  cases  of  county  elections,  was 
likely  to  amount  to  a  large  sum,  for  the 
parties  to  lodge  that  sum  during  the  whole 
time  the  case  was  pending;  but  perhaps 
it  might  be  remedied  by  allowing  tne  costs 
to  be  recovered  by  action  afterwards  in 
the  courts^  below.  Another  point  that 
called  for  remedy  was,  the  want  of  a 
power  to  punish  the  returning  officer  for 
abuse  of  his  office.  As  the  matter  stood 
at  present,-  it  lay  with  the  House  to  pro- 
ceed to  punishment,  the  committee  not 
being  able  to  do  any  thing  more  than  re- 
port to  the  House.  The  consequence 
was,  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  returning 
officer,  who  abused,  his  authority,  escaped 
with  impunity.  There  having  been  but 
very  few  instances  of  the  committee  re- 
porting, and  those  only  where  the  re- 
turning offik^er's  conduct  bad  been  ex- 
tremely gross  and  flagrant,  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  provide  powers  to  punish  that 
officer,  and  to  vest  them  in  the  committee. 
A  third  point  was  of  great  importance, 
and  that  was,  to  provide  some  mode  or 
other .  of  determinmg  the  rights  of  elec- 
tion. At  present  the  only  criterion  was, 
when  a  committee  reported  what  the  rights' 
were,  the  precedent  was  entered  on  the 
Journals,  and  that  was  binding.  But  as 
committees,  for  particular  and  obvious 
reasons,  very  rarely  reported,  the  public 
might  be  said  tp  have  lost,  under  the  Bill, 
what  they  formerly  enjoyed  under  the  old 
proceedings  in  the  trial  of  controverted 
elections,  viz.  a  certainty  of  decision  upon 
the  rights  of  elections.  How  to  give  them 
this  again  was,  Mr.  Grenville  admitted,  a 
matter  of  peculiar  difficulty,  and  a  matter 
to  which  he  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind ; 
but' it  certainly  was  a  matter  greatly  to  be 
desired.  Whether,  by  referring  the  rights 
of  election  to  the  same  committee,  who 
were  chosen  to  try  the  right  to  the  seat, 
or  whether  it  would  be  best  to  appoint  a 
separate  and  special  committee  for  the 
purpose,  were  objects  of  future  deUbero* 
tion. 

These  several  pointa  which  he  had 
stated  were,  he  declared,  the  principal 
considerations  that  weighed  with  him  as 
fit  to  be  attended  to  in  the  next  session, 
when  the  subject  should  be  brought  fully 
under  discussion,  and  when  the  House 
should  be  prepared  to  go  into  a  general 
investigation  of  it.  He  threw  them  out, 
Aerefore,  that  gentlemen  might  turn  them 
in  thdr  minds,  perfectly  conscious  of  his 
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4>wn  inability  to  suggest  anf  bill  (^lat 
woold  not  require  the  assistance  of  the 
House,  and  of  gentleoien  of  more  expe- 
rienoe  than  hhnself.  What  he  had  to 
pro{^06e  in  the  Bi(l,  for  leare  to  bring  in 
which  he  should  that  day  inoTe>  were,  as 
lie  had  before  said,  alterations  merely  in 
tiie  mechanical  part  of  the  proceeding  to 
ehoose  a  ballot^  and  by  no  means  afiecting 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  itself.  They  al) 
knew  the  difficulties  that  had  of  late  oc- 
curred in  consequence  of  the  ballot  being 
obliged  to  be  chosen  under  all  its  present 
forms;  his  intention,  therefore,  was,  to 
propose  some  few  alterations,  but  they 
should  be  as  close  to  the  meaning  of  tKe 
present  Bill,  and  as  little  deviatioff  from 
the  form  of  it,  as  possible.  The  nrst  he 
should  propose  would  be,  to  provide  a 
clause  to  admit  committees,  who  had 
finished  their  bdsiness,  and  who  vrere 
ready  to  make  their  report,  to  make  that 
report  prerious  to  the  House  proceeding 
to  lock  the  door  and  make  a  ballot.  This, 
he  observed,  was  but  a  triflfaig  infiin^e- 
ment  on  the  Bill  as  it  stood,  and  would  be 
attended  with  tills  good  cbnsequen^ ;  it 
wouid,  where  the  sitting  membihrs  were 
d^^red  duly  dected,  add  two  ihembers 

Jualified  to  serve  to  the  number  of  the 
louse,  as  well  as  put  it  in  the  power  of 
iifteen  more  to  s^rve  on  the  committee  t6 
be  the  object  of  the  ballot  of  the  day,  if 
they  chose  it  To  shew  the  advantage  of 
this  alteration  still  farther,  Mr.  Gi^eknriUe 
reminded  tbe  House,  that  thei^e  had  been 
two  committees  who  Imd  finished  their 
business,  and  were  ready  to  have  made 
lAieir  reports  in  the  coarse  of  the  last  fari^ 
sight's  adjourhment,  butweretncapableof 
making  mem  on  aoconnt  of  the  Act,  or- 
dering^ tiiat  no  miblic'  budote  wbafover 
should  be  proeeeded  upon  till  a  baHot  had 
been  made.  The  next  alteration  he  Abuid 
propose,  was^  in  like  manner,  cstotflated  to 
netfitat^tbemakingofabaMot.  Hememt 
not  to  dter  tlie  proviso  that  renders  it  ne^ 
oesbary  that  lOQ  members  should  be  pre* 
seat  t>efore  they  proceeded  to  baHot,  be^ 
cause  he  not  only  thought,  that  in  a  mat^ 
fer  of  so  much  imfNnrtaoce,  so  many  oUght 
io'  be  jpresent,  but  because  hebeliev^  the 
difficulty  had  but  very  seldom  amen  fronr 
that  eh^omstaarce.  The  cause  of  adjourn^ 
nient  had  chiefly  happened  from  iht  nadoh 
ber  to  be  drawn  being  49 ;  it  ndght  there^ 
Ibre  be  worthy  of  consideration,  wheUidr 
r^daciag  it  in  certain  cases  to  S^wotdd 
net  give  factfi^r  to  the  brilbts;  in  which 
case  either  the  fint  or  last  draim  migkt  be 


struck  off  at  the  table.  Another  mattet' 
to  which  he  had  turned  his  attention,  was> 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  that  clause 
which  ordered  conimittees  to  ^joum  in 
case  more  than  two  of  the  members  of 
such  eonunittees  were  necessarily  absent 
by  death  or  illness.  The  House  had  tluit 
day  h^ard  of  the  absence  of  one  men^r 
of  the  Bedfordshire  conofmittee  through 
illness ;  and  where  county  etectioas  were 
to  be  tried,  and  the  committee  were  lik^l  j 
to  sit  long,  the  inconvenience  was  extreme- 
ly great.  He  recollected  that  the  Glou- 
cestershire committed,  after  having  sat  six 
or  seven  weeks^  had  like  to  have  be^i  lost 
through  this  very  circumstance.  He 
ifaeant,  th^refol^,  to  propose,  that  in  cer- 
tain cases,  such  as  those  of  committees  on 
county  elections,  and  where  committees 
had  sdt  six  weeks  or  t#o  months,  a  com- 
mittee shtiuld  still  sit,  althdugh  reduced  ta 
eleven,  or  even  nine  members,  howeit  he 
^ould  not  think  6f  g6ing,  becaose  un- 
doubtedly it  would  not  be  wise  to  facilitate 
members  excusing  themselves  from  at« 
tending.  A  farther  alteration,  propo^d 
by  Mr.  Grenville,  was,  whchi  there  were  a 
certain  number  of  committees  sitting,  three 
or  more  for  instance,  that  in  such  case,  if 
a  ballot  shduld  fidl,  puMc  business  should 
nevertheless  be  gone  on  with ;  this  dtera* 
tion  he  founded  on  the  extrento  difficulty 
thite  ^ehdiy  occiirred  iri  gdttidg  a  suffi* 
oient  nonbber  of  qualified  members  to 
nial^  up  the  number  49,  while  three  or 
more  cofnmiitees  were  actual)^  sittings 
Another  pdnt  had  been  s(  good  deal  talk- 
ed of  as  matter  of  complaint,  and  that  was, 
the  mode  of  choodne  nondne^,  #ho,  it 
had  been  said,'  had  been  influettced, 
tfaeugfa  by  an  honourable  bias,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  had  rather  dbted  as  advo- 
cates thah  jttdra;  tipon  that  account  it 
had  bden  urged,  tfaftt  U  would  bt  better  if 
they  i^ere  not  chosen  as  at  present,  viz* 
one  nominated  by  the  petitioner,  and  the 
odier  b^  ^be  sitting  member,  bilt  that  rbey 
should  be  chosen  l^  the  coaraiittee.  When 
the  BMi  was  original^  introduced,  Hiti 
mode  of  appointing  nominees  had  been  a 
good  deal  aiscussed,  and  the  alrfument  for  * 
Uiem  had  been  this : — It  might  happen 
that  a  committee  might  be  chosen,  con- 
smilngentirdy  of  ybtrog  and  inexperienced 
metnfeers;  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
take  care  that  there  shoruhi  be  two  persons 
at  least  added  to  the  nuihber  chosen,  in 
wbonr  the  parties  could  confide  for  theh^ 
knowledge  of  parliamentaty  law,  and  theii* 
ex^eriaMeastenofbusifieai.  Np^,iftha 
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Dominction  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  partieSi  and  put  into  those  of  the  com- 
mittee,, the  latter  might  select  persons  as 
inexperienced  as  themselves.  Another 
mode,  indeed,  had  been  talked  of,  and 
that  was,  to  let  the  House  name  them; 
but  if  this  mode  were  adopted,  the  House 
would  naturaUy  point  their  nomination 
uniformly  to  those  members  who  were 
known  to  be  the  fittest  to  instruct  yotmger 
committee-men,  and  thus  the  tribunal 
would  no  longer  be  what  it  was  designed 
to  be,  a  fluctuating  tribunal,  and  a  parti- 
cular description  of  members  would  bear 
more  than  an  equal  share  of  th^  onus  of 
serving  upon  committees.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  might  pernaps  be 
better  to  let  the  appointment  of  nominees 
r^nain  as  it  did,  it  gentlemen  in  general 
wotild  but  understand  that  the  House  held 
that  a  nominee  was  to  act  merely  as  any 
oth^  member  of  the  committee  was  em- 
powered to  act. 

Another  circumstance  seemed  to  call 
for  alteration ;  but  it  was  of  so  personal  a 
nature,  that  it  was  scarcely  proper  for 
him,  or  indeed  any  member  but  one,  who 
was  at  this  time  actually  serving  on  a  com- 
mittee, to  propose  it.  What  he  alluded 
to  was,  the  enacting  that  election  commit- 
tees should  continue  sitting  notwithstand- 
ing prorogations  of  parliament.  When  the 
Biu  passed,  no  provision  of  this  nature  had 
been  made;  whence  it  was  generally  under- 
stood, that  as  a  prorogation  put  an  end  to 
all  oiher  committees,  it  didi  the  san^e  to 
election  committees.  Mr.  GrenviUe  shew- 
ed, that  by  this  operation  of  an  order  to 
prorogue,  a  committee  that  mi^ht  perhaps 
nave  sat  six  weeks  or  two  months,  and 
might  be  within  a  week  or  two  of  comine 
to  a  conclusion,  was  liable  to  be  put  an  end 
to,  and  the  parties  would  have  to  go 
through  Uie  same  trouble  and  expense  the 
next  session ;  a  mattqr  that  certainly  call- 
ed for  some  provision,  and  yet,  he  repeated 
it,  it  was  hardly  fair  for  any  person  not 
act^ly  servings  on  a  committee,  to  pro- 
pose such  a  provision,  These  were  the 
principal  points  wh^ch  he  meant  to  provide 
for  by  the  Bill  he  was  about  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in.  He  concluded  with 
moving,  ^*  That  leave  be  given  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  for  the  further  regulation  of  the 
trials  of  controverted  elections,  or  returns 
of  members  to  serve  in  parliament." 

Mr.  Montagu  rose  to  second  the  mo- 
tion, and  to  express  his  particular  satisfac- 
tion that  the  subject  should  have  been 
brought  forward  by  a  gentleman;    the 


image  of  the  author  of  die  Bill,  and  who, 
he  was  happy  toiind,  was  actuated  by  the 
same  zeal  tor  the  purity  of  election,  the 
same  regard  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
that  House,  and  the  same  love  and  reve^ 
rence  for  equal  and  impartial  justice.  He 
perfectly  agreed  in  opinion  with  the  right 
non.  gentleman,  that  it  was  much  wiser  to 
defer  the  consideration  of  the  more  gene- 
ral and  important  points  to  the  next  ses- 
sion than  to  bring  them  under  discussion 
in  the  present,  ^twhat  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  suggested  as  the  sdiject  of 
a  future  Bill,  was  certainly  extremely  in- 
teresting. If  means  could  be  found  of 
putting  a  stop  to  frivolous  and  vexatious 
petitions,  it  would  be  a  ^at  advantage. 
If  a  power  also  for  the  punishing  of  return- 
ing officers  couM  be  vested  in  the  commit- 
tees, it  would  undpubtedly  be  attended 
with  beneficial  consequ^ces ;  but  it  was 
most  desirable  of  all,  to  have  the  r%hts  of 
election  determined.  With  regard  to  the 
matters  stated  by  the  rizht  hon.  gentleman 
as  the  grounds  of  the  BBl  that  was  imme- 
diately to  come  under  consideration,  he 
agreed  with  him  in  the  propriety  of  most 
of  them.  The  oidv  point  m^out  which  he 
j  entertained  much  doubt  was,  that  of  sufiier- 
ing  business  to  proceed  in  case  a  ballot 
should  fail  when  tnere  were  three  commit- 
tees sitting.  iW,  however,  was  a  matter 
more  proper  to  discuss  when  th^  should 
come  mto  die  committee  on  the  Bill,  and 
therefore  he  would  reserve  what  he  had  to 
say  upon  the  subject  till  that  occasion 
shioulo  arrive. 

Lord  Mahon  said,  it  always  gave  him 
extreme  pain  to  di&r  in  opinion  from  hit 
riglit  hon.  friend  ;  but,  as  a  sincere  friend 
to  Mr.  Grenville^  Bill,  he  must  declare, 
that  one  of  the  propositions,  viz.  that  of 
sufficing  the  public  business  to  proceed  in 
case  a  ballot  should  fall  when  Ui|ree  com- 
mittees were  sitting,  was  cutting  up  the 
principle  of  Mr.  Grenville's  Bill  root  and 
branch.  That  it  w^t  to  that  extent,  and 
would  be  productive  of  all  the  ill>  conse- 
quences tnat  Bill  was  meant  to  prevent,  he 
would  shew  to  the  House  in  the  clearest 
manner,  by  considering  it  in  two  or  three 
j>oints  of  view.  In  the  first  place,  nothing 
could  be  more  plain  than  tnat  the  com- 
pulsion of  the  Bill,  by  putting  a  stop  to  all 
public  business  till  ballots  were  made,  was 
one  of  the  most,  essential  principles  of  Mr. 
GrenvUle's  Bill :  it  was  that  principle 
upon  which  the  author  of  the  Bill  rested 
as  the  best  security  for  its  operatibn  and 
efiect.    To  suifer  the  public  business  to> 
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proceed,  on  an^  pretence,  when  a  ballot 
could  not  be  made,  was  to  ^weaken  that 
principle^  and  would  lead  to  infinite  mis- 
chief. It  was  an  essential,  and  indeed  a  first 
principle  in  the  institutioh  of  every  tribu- 
naly  to  take  care  that  a  cause  brought 
before  it  should  have  a  certainty  of  being 
tried.     There  would  be  no  certainty  <n 
'  trial  of  any  election  cause  before  a  com- 
mittee of  that  House,  if  the  proposition  in 
question  were  admitted  and  made  a  law ; 
l>ecause,  if  the  proposition  were  adopted, 
election  causes  would  run  through  a  whole 
parliament,  and  at  the  end  of  it  many  of 
them  still  remain  untried.     As  the  Bill 
'Stood  at  present,  several  would  remain  to 
be  tried  m  the  third  session ;  but  if  the 
alteration  he  alluded  to  were  made,  they 
would  not  be  all  heard  by  the  fourth,  fifth, 
or  last  session.     To  prove  this,  he  would 
state  a  case :  Supposing  three  committees 
were  sitting,  and  there  remained  many 
more  controverted  elections  to  be  tried; 
at  tbB  head  of  the  list  a  very  long  one,  and 
after  it  many  "short  ones  :    possibly  the 
three  sitting  conomittees  might  continue 
to  sit  forsix  weeks  or  two  months  longer. 
Supposing  the  case  to  happen  at  thfit 
moment,  the  7th  of  April,  why,  then,  all 
the  other  controverted  elections  would 
not  be  tried  at  all  in  the  present  session. 
Nor  was  that  all  the  mischief.  .  Supposing 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  elections  to  be 
tried;  that  one,  thus  deferred,  was  a  peti- 
tion from  York,  from  Lancaster,  Devon, 
or  any  distant  county:  the  parties  ex- 
pecting their  ballot  to  take  place  every 
day,  had  all  their  witnesses  in  town  at  the 
expense  of  100/.  a  day.    Under  such  cir- 
cun^tances,  they  were  obliged  to  keep 
them  in  town  till  one  or  other  of  the  three 
committees  that  were  sitting  had  come  to 
a  conclusion,  which  mieht  to  two  months 
ere  it  hi^pened.    His  lordship  expressed 
a  wish  that,  instead  of  adopting  the  pro- 
position he  had  reprobated,  the  number  of 
mepabers  to  constitute  a  committee  were 
reduced  to  eleven.    In  that  case,  five  com- 
mittees might  be  sitting  at  the  s&me  time, 
and  only  55  members,  a  tenth  part  of  the 
House,  be  engaged  in  the  discharge  of 
that  public  duty ;  that  would,  in  his  opi- 
nion, be  a  great  improvement;  but  the 
alteration  before  referred  to  by  him,  for 
the  reasons  he  had  stated,  he  certainly 
should  oppose  when  that  part  of  the  in- 
tended Bill  came  into  the  committee. 

Mr.  Popham  said,  the  subject  was  ex- 
ceedingly important,  and  that  the  incon- 
iwniences  the  House  and  the  public  had 


recently  suffered,  sufficiently  pointed  out 
the  necessity  for  some  farther  regulations. 
He  thought,  however,  the  difficulty    of 
procuring  49  to  make  up  the  ballot  might 
DC  obviated  without  reducing  them  to  39. 
For  instance,  as  it  frequently  happeped 
that  a  ballot  could  not  be  completed  for 
want  of  two  or  three,  supposing  the  names 
of  those  members  who  had  served,  and 
were  entitled  to  excuse  themselves,  were 
put  into  a  separate  glass,  and,  upon  a  de- 
ficiency of  the  number  of  persons  who 
had  not  served,  so  manv  of  their  names 
who  had  served,  were  drawn  out  of  that 
separate  glass  as  would  make  up  the  num- 
ber 49.    By  this  means  the  burthen  would 
be  light,  even  if  they  did  serve,  or  they 
might  be  the  first  struck  out  by  the  parties 
and  their  counsel.    Mr.  Popham  declared 
himself  a  zealous  friend  to  the  Bill,  of 
which  he  was  at  that  time  giving  a  proof; 
and    indeed  he  ever  bad  looked    upon 
^  public  duty  as  a  consideration  superior  to 
'that  of  private  convenience.    The  lOth  of 
the  Kine,  he  observed,  had  only  one  ex- 
ception m  it,  VIZ.  the  swearing  in  of  a 
member ;  but  he  thought  it  ought  to  have 
another,  the  exception  of  a  call,  because 
if  a  call  were  to  precede  a  ballot,  it  would 
be  a  good  means  of  securing  an  attend- 
ance.    With  regard  to  the  committees 
continuing  to  sit  notwitlistanding  a  pro* 
ro^tion,  the  right  hon.  gentleman    nad 
said,  no  member  but  one  who  was  actuidly 
serving  upon  a  committee  ought  to  give 
an  opinion  upon  that  point.'    He  came 
withm  that  description,  and  he  made  no 
scruple  to  say,  he  thought  an  election 
committee,  like  every  other  legal  tribunal, 
ought  to  continue  sitting  till  they  had 
made  an  end  of  their  cause ;  there  was, 
besides,  somethins  upon  the  face  of  it  ex- 
tremely absurd,  Uiat  a  committee  should 
sit  six  weeks,  be  then  put  an  end  to  by  a 
prorogation,  and  the  parties  have  all  their 
expense  and  trouble  to  begin  de  novo  n^xt 
session.    To  a  reduction  of  the  numbers 
he  could  by  no  means  agree.     He  was  of 
opinion,  that  in  proportion  as  such  powers 
were  extended,  the  purpose  aimed  at  by 
the  institution  would  be  secured.    And  if 
once  the  principle  was  admitted,  that  the 
committee  might  consist  of  fewer  than  at 
present,  it  was  impossible  to  say  where 
such  an  idea  mi^ht  st<m.     Nor  was  he 
willing  to  subscribe  to  wnat  he  had  heard 
on  the  subject  of  nominees.    He  was  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  substitute  any  thing  better  in  the  room 
of  that  regulation.     He  hoped  gentlemea 
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cboacD  in  that  i]iaBDer,aBd  acting  by  ottby 
might  have  the  same  credit  and  coofi- 
dettce  as  the  other  memberB  of  the  cooa^ 
mittee.  But  he  diiefly  beg^  the  atten- 
tioD  of  the  House  to  toe  pnociple  of-  the 
Bill :  it  was  to  expedite  the  Dusiness  of 
the  public  How,  then,  could  this  be 
done  more  effectually  than  by  the  original 
nroceas  on  which  the  law  in  question  had 
Deeo  made  ?  The  first  object  was  to  secure 
the  members  of  the  House.  This  was  so 
contrived,  and,  in  his  mind,  with  admirable 
wisdom,  that  the  fairness  and  justice  of  gen- 
tlemen elected  should  appear,  before  any 
tlun^  concerning  the  mterests  of  the' 
public  were  committed  to  their  decision* 
He  saw,  on  the  whole,  much  good  and 
aome  few  exceptionable  things  in  the 
sjrstem  held  forth*  He  would  not  specify 
them  now ;  but  he  could  not  help  attend- 
ing to  that  which  went  lo  the  recovering 
costs  of  suit,  which  he  had  often  thought 
indispensably  necessary,  as  enom;ious  ex- 
penses  were  often  incurred  by  individuals 
iat  very  frivolous  excuses.  An  end  put  to 
auch  abuses  as  these  was  earnestly  desired 
by  every  gentleman  who  had  seen,  as  he 
had  doi^  in  very  many  instances,  the  m- 
finite  mischief  to  which  it  led. 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  (Mr.  J. 
Campbell)  thought  the  House  and  the. 
public  at  large  under  great  obligations  to 
the  right  hon*  sentleman  who,  widi  wo 
much  propriety,  nad  brought  forward  this 
husinesB.  He  would,  hdwever,  submit  it 
to  the  consideration  oi  gentlemen,  how 
fiv  it  would  be  expedient  to  interfere  with 
the  original  prescription  in  the  Bill,  con- 
oeming  the  number  of  which  those  com- 
mittees were  coniposed.  In  many,  very 
many  cases,  indeed,  the  subjects  of  inves- 
t^ation  were  exceedingly  intricate  and 
involved.  This,  during  we  time  in  which 
he  had  sat  on  one  of  these  committees,  so 
lileralhr  happened,  that  notwithstanding 
tfie  habits  of  the  profession  in  which  he 
had  been  bred  and  lived,  but  for  tiie 
counsel  that  were  present,  he  should  often 
not  have  known  what  he  was  about.  The 
laws  in  the  two  countries,  however  simUar 
»  their  radical  principles  and  practical 
aims,  were  undoubtedly  extrtoely  differ- 
ent. However,  so  far  as  he  could  judge, 
there  hardly  could  be  any  supposed  case 
in  which  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
lawa  of  the  Und,  and  especially  those  of 
dectioo,  was  so  absolutely  necessary  as  in 
Aose  committees ;  and  as  it  might  always 
be  presumed  that  a  great  many  men  of  the 
proteision  would  hart  a  seat  in  the  House^ 
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the  hirffer  the  number  was,  any  difficulty 
of  this  kind  was  the  more  likely  to  meet 
with  a  ready  solutipn.  He  wished  to  sus- 
ffest  an  idea  .on  this  subject,  on  which, 
however,  he  was  not  earnest.  In  cases  of 
difficulty  about  a  legal  point,  might  not 
the  committee  beneficially  have  the  power 
to.refisr  to  the  jud^  for  their  opinion ^ 
His  lordship  coincided  with  those  wha 
wished  that  clause  which  authorized  no- 
minees to  undeigo  a  thorough  examina- 
tion* Inere  was  not,  in  his  mind,  another 
in  the  Bill  which  was  liaUe  to  so  modi 
abuse,  or  which  rendered  the  duty  of  in«- 
dividuals  more  delicate.  Fpr  his  Own 
part,  it  was  of  all  others  a  situation  he 
should  like  the  least,  as  it  was  calculated 
to  embarrass,  and  excite  sentiments  which, 
on  such  an  occasion,  ought  by  aU-  means 
whatever  to  be  suppressed.  The  very  in- 
stitudon,  as  it  struck  him,  supposed  a 
jeabusy  in  those  with  whom  the  choice  of 
the  nominees  lay,  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  enga^ied  by  oath  to  decide  impartsally 
on  the  evidence  which  should  be  submit* 
ted  to  their  attention.  It  was  a  bfeach  of 
the  original  system,,  which  tended,  in  his 
opinion*  to^inspire  the  parties,  who  were 
at  issue,  with  a  prejudice  against  the  jury, 
who  were  to  give  verdict  on  the  cause ; 
and  he  trusted  some  mode  would  be  de- 
vised in  the  Bill  proposed  for  the  redress 
of  such  a  grievance. 

Mr.  ll^Uer  Stanhope  regretted,  that 
among  >  idl  the  regulations  which  he  had 
heard  proposed,  uieie  was  none  which  in 
any  degree  affiscted  the  attendance  of 
lawyers  on  these  committees ;  for  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  diflbr  essentiallj^:  firom 
the  Lord  Advocate  on  that  pavticiiUar. 
He  had  long  thought,  and  it  was,  he  be- 
lieved, a  prettjr  general  opinion,  that  the 
cases  of  elections  were  not  made  more 
clear,  but  more  intricate  and  tedious,  the 
more  lawyers  there  were  in  the  committee, 
whether  as  counsellors  or  as  members ;  a 
variety  of  votes,  which  every  plain,  honest 
man  could  decide  without  hesitation  or 
difficulty,  by  the  sophistry  of  the  bar  were 
often  wrought  up  into  such  a  cloud  of 
learned  obscurity,  that  lawyers  only  could 
understand.  On  this  account  especially, 
and  also  on  account  of  the  expense  occa- 
sioned by  counsel,  he  was  sorry  that  some 
proposiuon  to  Uiat  eieet  had  not  been 
stated;  perhaps  one  counsellor  might,  in 
some  committees,  be,  on  some  particular . 
Imotty  points,  necessary^ ;  but  he  waaseri- 
ously  or  opinion,  that  in  all  committees,  ■* 
and  on  all  ocdMionSy  one  alone  wasnt* 
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cessaiy;  and  he  hoped,  in  the  nevrrega'* 
lations  a  clause  to  tals  import  would  have 
a  place.  For  his  own  part»  he  had  always 
been  of  opinion,  that  no  other  Act  of  the 
legislature  had  brought  so  much  employe 
ment  to  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  as 
tins  had  done.  He  could  assure  the  House, 
and^e  thought  it  was  aiact  which  me- 
rited their  attention,  that  the  Grenville 
Act  had  N  already  put  above  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  the  lawyers  pockets ; 
and  he  was  still  at  a  loss  to  learn  what 
Ae  general  interest  of  dectioo  was  the 
better  Ibr  taking  so  much  money  from  the 
nemben  of  parliament,  and  giving  it  to 
the  gendemenr  of  the  long  robe;  nor  did 
he  l^lieve  the  House  was  one  jot  the  more 
independent  fdr  having  that  hundred  thou* 
sand  pounds  taken  out  of  their  pockets. 
He  approved  of  the  noble  lord's  idea  of 
Inducing  committees  in  number  of  mem- 
bers to  eleven,  inasmuch  as  there  would 
then  be  fewer  to  ask  auestions ;  for,  be 
obiewed>  it  was  generally  a  rule  for  the 
whole  fifteen  to  go  regularly  through  with 
a  witnees,  each  of  them  examining  him 
one  after  another,  so  that,  by  that  means, 
one  witness  was  not  done  with  in  a  day. 

Sir  George  ybitffe  owned  himself  to  mive 
been  always  an  Mmirerof  the  Orenville 
Act,  and  thought  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  pohit  out  mi  infinity  variety  of  advan- 
tages which  it  had  already  produced. 
The  right  lion,  gendeman  who  brought 
forward  the  present  question,  had  ofered 
fais  regulations  to  the  consideratifm  of  the 
House  with  a  candour  and  diffidence 
which  did  him  honour;  and  he  was  sure 
every  thinf  but  disrespect  would  be  con* 
Aideredasthe  mbtiveon  which  he  wouldpre^ 
aume  to  hint  adifbvenoe  on  any  of  tlie  great 
points  which' he  had  stated  with  so  mudi 
popriety.  But  he  ceuld  not  help  think- 
ing that  the  principle  of  the  Bill  ought  to 
have  been  preserved  inrioiate*  He  knew 
not  but  thie  nme,  or  simflar  inconve- 
niences might  result  from  the  regnls^ons 
which  were  to  put  an  end  to  those  which 
had  already  been  experienced  from  the 
operation  of  this  sahitary  Bill  He  was 
exceedingly  desirous  that  some  oAer  mode 
niffht  be  adopted  for  removina  the  diffi- 
culty thus  generally  acknowledged,  than 
^any  interference  with  a  principle  which 
he  concehred  not  only  highly  constitu- 
tional, but  a  pecdiar  guard  of  the  consti- 
tutkm. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  rose  chiefly  to  op- 
pose the  doctrine  which  had  been  held 
outconceminglawyers.  Heb^gedgentle- 


menwoiild  consider  bow  variousandoonf^- 
cated  the  cases  often  ware  which  occurred 
on  thes^  oocasioiis,  and  how  much  it  de-* 
pended  on  the  legality  ef  a  sound  daci« 
sion.  He  was  satisfied,  for  his  part»  that 
no  counsellor  whatever  was  adequate  ta 
the  business,  and  that  no  man  who  under- 
stood its  magnitude  would  singly  under- 
take it.  He,  for  one,  knew  well  how  verjr 
iaadequate  he  was,  and  he  believed  vaamy 
•f  the  profession  were  in  the  same  sitiut- 
tioo,  and  of  the  sane  opinion.  There 
were  many  of  the  material  objects  to 
which  the  motion  went,  on  which  he  would 
hazard  no  opinion  whatever.  Some  had 
his  sincere  approbation ;  others  might  ad- 
mit of  hesitation  and  discussion.  This 
much,  however,  he  would  say,  that  what- 
ever a£fected  the  general  principle  of  tha 
Bill,  ottght  not  to  be  either  rashly  or  pre- 
maturely adopted.  That  public  business 
should  supersede  a  ballot  for  a  committee, 
he  trusted  would  never  be  the  case;  it 
was  a  doctrine  at  least  to  which  he  waa 
determined  never  to  subscribe ;  he  doemed 
it  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  electbn  in 
&  very  eminent  d^ree ;  and  wished  the 
House  might  eageriy  watch  against  any 
such  innovation.  So  &r  as  his  opinion 
wisnt,  it  should  always,  be  for  retaining 
this  great  stimulus  entire,  and  to  prevent 
any  subsequent  regulation  from  intorfirring 
WKh  it  in  any  measure  whatever. 

Mr.  Dempster  entered  into  this  discua* 
sion,  he  said,  with  very  great  seriousness, 
as  he  conceived  itto  be  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  moment.  He  had  been  witness 
to  <the  state  of  elections  before  the  preseni 
measure,  and  the  case  of  a  petitioner  then 
waa  deplorable.  He  Vas  oblked  -to 
knuckle  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  a  gen* 
tleman,  whether  his  case  was  right  or 
wrong,  in  order  that  he  mi^t  get  the 
House  into  good  humour,  or  that  he  migbt 
obtain  such  a  majority  as  to  aeeute  him  o 
fim>urab]e  decision.  Therefore  it  waa, 
that  the  Bill  had  been  originally  bniu^ 
forward ;  and  though  it  had  many  ddlU 
culties  to  combat  in  ilaprogress,  it  soon 
proved  satisfiictory  in  its  operations  to 
every  one :  and  he  owned  lumself  not  a 
little  sorry  mdeed,  to  bear  Uie  cmallest 
intention  of  intermeddling  with  what,  hi 
his  inind,  constituted  the  great  operative 
principle  of  the  BilL  He  could  naaao 
some  of  the  most  respectable  assemUiepy 
in  which  all  business  stood  suspended,  till 
the  powers  of  the  court,  and  the  authori^ 
of  every  individual  member,  was  inquired 
into.    This  he  presoaed  to  be  a  leading 
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priodple  Id  the  oot^stitocioii  «f  every 
court ;  and  he  shouki  besonrj  to  see  those 
courts  which  were  so  intknat^y  cMinected 
with  the  interests  of  election,  dhrested  of 
it.  It  was,  m^  bis  opinion,  the  urgency  of 
public  busiaess  which  gave  the  Taw  meet 
of  its  ener^;  and  why  should  not  the 
rapreseotation  of  the  people  be  as  com* 
pldte  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  ad- 
mit^ before  the  public  business  could  pro- 
ceed, or  at  least  before  any  thing  could 
be  admitted  which  ^ould  t^id  to  defeat 
Che  iotentioo  of  the  Act  in  question  ?  He 
asked  where  the  fkult  lay  ?  It  did  not  lie 
ia  the  Bill,  which,  in  his  opinion,  provided 
ioT  the  dispatch  of  public  business.  He 
.was  sorry  to  observe,  that  the  impedmient 
was  in  the  laziness  an^  want  of  attention 
ia  members  to  their  duty ;  a  defect  which 
be  was  afraid  would  not  be  the  sooner 
remedied  by  the  obvious  desire  which 
prevailed  to  accommodate  the  requisitions 
of  their  situation  to  their  dispositions, 
rather  than  to  accommodate  their  disposi- 
tiona  to  their  duty. 

Mr.  Poxoys  rose  merely  to  recall  the  at* 
Cention  of  tne  House  to  the  question  be- 
iore  them.  Gentlemen,  he  said,  by  at- 
ladling  their  remarks  to  the  points  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  stated  in  a  sum- 
mary manner,  seemed  to  have  lost  si^ht 
of  the  pomtnow  to  be  determined ;  which 
was,  whether  leave  was  to  be  given  to 
bring  in  the  Bill.  The  merita  of  the  Bill, 
its  principle,  and  provisions,  would  all 
come  tube  discussed  m  iu  progress  through 
the  House.  There  was  not  a  doubt  but 
▼ery  strong  objections  would  lie  against 
Bosny  [Mirts  bf  the  system :  that  especially, 
iHiich  it  seemed  to  be  principally  aimed 
at,,  ought  in  his  mind  to  be  well  weighed. 
He  meant,  the  object  of  facilitattnff  public 
business,  which  hp  hoped  might  be  done 
otherwise  than  at  the  expense  of  a  law 
whk^  had  done  so  much  good.  He  was, 
on  that  account,  rather  sorry  that  a  noble 
lord  shottld"  have  discovered  so  much 
harshness  in  the  opposition  which  he 
gaire :  many  valui^le  regulations  had  been 
si^ested,  and  he  was  not  without  hopes, 
that  by  the  wisdom  of  the  House,  the  plan 
Blight  be  rendered  every  way  worthy  of 


GrefwiUe  owned  himself  miich 
obliged'  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  ob- 
serml  on  the  jpoints  submitted  by  him  to 
the  ceoeideration  of  the  House ;  and  he 
hoped,  if  tlie  House  gave  him  leave  to 
brmg  in  the  Bill,  that  he  might  be  ailowed 
10  avail  himsdf  of  every  thing  that  bad 


been  offered  to  him  from  all  sides  of  the 
House.  He  would  only  observe,  for  the 
present^  that  it  was  by  no  means  bis  in- 
tention to  impede,  by  any  ^regulation 
whatever,  the  operation  of  the  Bill,  but, 
if  possible,  at  once  to  preserve  that  ope* 
ration  and  the  progress  of  public  busiiiess 
equally  inviolate. 

Mr.  Strachei/  said,  that  he  saw  no  ob- 
jection to  any  of  the  amendments  intended 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  except  that 
which  rehted  to  the  final  decision  of  the 
rights  of  election ;  that  he  sat  in  the  House 
when  his  grest  friend,  Mr.  George  Gren* 
ville,  brought  in  the  Bill  now  under  con- 
sideration; that  he  perfectly  recollected 
the  arguments  he  had  urged  upon  the  par- 
ticular subject  of  the  determmation  of  the 
rights  of  election ;  that  he  had  said,  the 
power  of  determining  those  rights  ought 
not  to  be  delegated  to  a  conimittee,  but 
should  be  reserved  in  the  breast  of  the 
House  alone ;  that  the  idea  suggested  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  now,  was  not  a 
regulation,  made  necessary  by  any  ineon* 
venience  (as  the  cdse  of  the  House  itself 
being  called  upon  to  decide,  had  never 
occurred  since  the  establishment  of  those 
committees ) ,  but  an  absolute  deviation  from 
one  of  the  main  principles  of  the  original 
Bill  and  its  mover;  that,  however,  as  the 
point  in  question  did  not  relate  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Bill  now  proposed  to  be 
Drought  in,  but  referred  merely  to  the 
Bill  intended  for  next  session,  he  did  not 
mean  to  make  it  a  topic  of  debate  at  pre- 
sent, but  to  suggest  his  objection,  in  order 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  might  take 
it  into  consideration  before  he  should  bring  ' 
in  his  BiU  of  general  amendment. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  which 
was  accordingly  done  on  the  1  Itfa. 

April  14.    The  House  bemg  in  a  com* 
mittee  on  the  BiU, 

Mr.  ComvoaU  (the  Speaker)  rose,  and 
said  he  had  been  m  parliament  at  the  time 
when  the  Bill,  commonly  called  Mr.  Gren- 
ville's  Bill,  was  originally  introduced.  He 
thought  it  an  honour,  as  he  was  consulted 
by  the  author  of  the  Bill,  and  had  lived  to 
see  its  salutary^^effects  in  a  variety  of  in* 
stances.  When  he  recollected  the  infinite 
ftnd  flagrant  mischiefs  which  it  had  pre* 
vented,  and  with  what  uniformit;^  it  always  ^ 
had  kept  the  main  end  of  the  institution 
in  view,  he  looked  up  to  it  with  a  venera- 
tion, which  made  him  speak  of  it  with  the 
greatest  tendeme^  If  he  had  rightly 
ooUected  tlie  meaning  of  the  right  hon. 
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gentieman  who  had  inlrodaced  the  present 
Billy  hM  intention  was  merely  to  correct, 
certain  mechanical  f>arts  of  the  operation 
of  the  original  Bill,  but  by  no  means  to  go 
Into  a  consideration  of  its  principle,  or  to 
propose  any  thing  for  the  present,  that 
miffht  affect  it  in  any  way  whatever,  avow- 
edly reserving  the  consideration  of  the 
snqect  at  large  for  another  session.  Per- 
haps it  might  have  been  as  well  to  have 
reserved  every  part  of  the  Bill  till  that 
period;  but,  however,  the  present  Bill 
naving  been  brought  in,  there  were  two 
or  three  points  in  the  operation  of  the  ori- 
ginal Bill,  exclusive  of  those  that  the 
clauses  of  the  Bill  upon  the  table  went  to, 
that  appeared  to  him  to  be  material,  and 
to  be  such  as  ought  to  be  corrected.  First, 
Iks  the  Bill  stood,  the  House  h^d  no  power 
to  compel  a  party  to  abide  by  his  petition. 
By  the  Act,  the  party  were  directed  to 
.come  with  their  counsel  on  the  day  of  the 
ballot  to  rehire  the  list  of  the  49  members 
choaeni  and  tp  retire  to  strike  off  till  the 
number  be  r«iuced  to  thirteen,  but  the 
Act  had  no  clause  in  it  obliging  the  peti- 
tioners 'so  {o  attends  Another  point  was 
in  case  i>f  the  death  of  either  party,  the 
petitioner,  or  the  nttinj^  member,  some 
means  were  wanting  to  secure  that  the 
election  should  be  tried.  A  third  matter 
was  dictated  by  whait  had  recently  hap- 
pened, viz.  the  want  of  some  power  of  ad- 
journing, in  case  the  House  could  not 
make  a  ballot  at  such  periods  as  were  well 
known  to  be  periods  when  no  parKamen- 
sary  business  was  usually  transacted*  He 
said,  he  had  no  delicacy  in  plainly  de- 
claring that  he  alluded  to  a  subject  of 
great  inconvenience  to  himself  personally, 
and  which  could  answer  no  usetul  purpose 
whatever.,  Instead  of  the  House  being 
obliged  to  continue  to  meet  out  of  mere 
form,  on  such  occasion  he  4kould  think 
it  might  always  have  power  to  acHourn  on 
the  dav  immediately  preceding  Chri9tma8- 
eve,  Good  Friday,  and  WhiV>Sunday,  for 
a  wQek  or  ten  days.    There  was  another 

C'nt.that  had  been  hinted  at  by  the  right 
1.  gentleman  when  he  opened  the  sub- 
ject d^his  present  Bill;  ana  ^t  was,  the 
providing  some  remedy  for  the  possibility 
of  a  committee  bemg  pu^  an  ei^  to  by 
prorogation,  after  having  perhaps  sat  a 
yieiy  considerable  time,  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  parties  would  have  to  be^n 
de  novOf  the  next  session,  after  having 
been  put  to  a  considerable  deal  of  expaise 
and  trouble.  As  there  was  a  possibility, 
that  sfi^e  of  tl^  eleptipn  committees 


might,  this  year,  be  in  this  danger,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  something  oughi  to 
be  done  to  provide  against  it.  There 
were,  he  saio,  two  ways  of  meeting  it ; 
either  to  let  the  committees  continue 
sitting  notwithstanding  a  prorogation,  in 
which  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  grant 
them  the  proper  powers  by  the  present 
Bill,  with  which  tney  were  not  now  fur- 
nished, or  to  provi<le  by  some  dause  or 
clauses,  that  the  same  committee,  ¥rhm 
were  dissolved  by  a .  prorogation,  should 
be  revived  in  the  next  session,  and  all 
their  proceedings  preserved,  so  that  thej 
might  resume  the  trial  of  such  election,  as 
they  might  have  been  chosen  to  try,  joat 
wherd^  they  left  off  Both  these  methods^ 
he  was  aware,  w^  liable  to  objection  i 
but  of  the  two,  he  thought  the  last  was 
preferable.  What  he  had  stated,  he  said» 
was  the  whole  of  what  had  suggested  itself 
to  him  as  necessary  to  be  done  in  addition 
to  what  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  him* 
self  proposed. 

Mr.  Grenville  declared  himself  extreme* 
ly  obliged  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  for 
what  he  had  said.  The  right  hon.  |;entle^ 
man  had  made  a  previous  communication 
to  him  of  most  of  the  points  to  which  he 
had  spoken,  and  he  had  in  consequence 
prepa^  clauses  ad^>ted  to  the  correction 
of  two  of  them,  which  he  meant  to  bring 
up  in  the  committee.  With  regard  to  the 
proposition  respecting  a  prorojg^ion  of 
parliament,  he  could  not  say  it  by  anv 
means  appeared  to  him  fit  to  be  adopted. 
It  was  undoubtedly  liable  to  very  cond* 
derable  objection. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  fill 
up  the  blanks,  and  much  conversation  en- 
sued about  each  of  them. 

Lord  Mahon  objected  to  the  clause,  by 
which  it  was  intended  to  alter  the  number 
of  names  from  49  to  39.  He  contended 
that  35  was  a  better  number. 

Mr.  Grenville  was  for  37.  At  length  the 
committee  divided  on  the  words  *  thirty- 
five.*  A3res,  38 :  Noes,  41.  The  question 
for  filling  it  up  with  the  words  *  thirty-seven' 
was  then  carried;  after  which,  Mr.  She* 
ridan  advised  the  postponing  the  clause 
altogether,  till  the  pjrinciple  of  the  Bill 
was  brouffht  into  consideration  next  ses- 
tton ;  as  futering  the  number  of  members 
drawn  to  form  a  list,  appeared  to  be  a 
verv  material  alteration  of  the  Bill,  and 
such  as  should  be  extremely  well  consi- 
dered before  it  was  adopted.  To  this  pro- 
Sosition  Mr.  Grenville  acceded;  and  A|r« 
oUiff^,  Mr.  M^utagUi  upd  Qthersi  testified 
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their  approbation  of  omitting  the  clause 
entirely.  The  committee  afterwards  filled 
ap  the  blanks  of  the  other  clauses,  and 
several  new  clauses  were  introduced  and 
made  parts  rf  the  Bill. 

April  20.  Mr.  GremnUe  said,  that  so 
many  alterations  had  been  made  in  his  Bill 
for  the  better  regulation  of  the  trial .  of 
elections,  that  he  Uiougfat  it  better  to  drop 
it  entirely  for  the  present,  and  bring  it  in 
more  fuUy  in  the  ensuing  session.  He 
therefore  nunred,  <<  That  it  be  taken  into 
further  consideration  upon  this  day  three 
months.''    Which  was  agreed  to.. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Man* 
Chester  Petition  against  the  Irish  Proposi' 
ifoftf.3  April  7.  The  order  of  the  day 
having  been  read,  for  the  House  to  resolve 
Itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
to  ccmsider  further  of  the  King's  Speech 
rehitive  to  the  adjustment  of  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  Grreat  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Mr.  Gilbert  took  the  chair, 
and  Mr.  Erdiine  being  called  in,  and 
having  informed  the  committee,  that  he 
appeared  in  b^alf  of  the  petitionees  from 
Manchester, 

Mr.  Pitt  desired  that  the  petition  from 
Lancaster,  on  which  counsel  had  already 
been  heard,  and  witnesses  examined,  might 
DC  read.  His  reason  for  this  he  said  was, 
that  the  counsel  at  the  bar  mi^ht  be  able 
to  answer  a  question,  which  m  order  to 
save  t^  committee  a  vast  deal  of  useless 
Uouble,  he  wished  to  put  to  him,  namely, 
how  ftur  the  objects  of  the  Detitlon  to 
whidk^  he  was.^oing  to  speat,  and  the 
scope  of  the  evidence  which  he  intended 
to  produce,  were  of  a  difGerent  tendency 
from  that  which  the  House  was  already  in 
poesession  of  from  the  arguments  and  evi- 
dence on  the  former  petition. 

The  petition  being  read, 

LfOrd  North  said,  that  the  question  was 
useless,  masmuch  as  the  committee  were 
Qot  at  liberty  to  use  a  discretion  relative  to 
Uie  hearing  of  the  counsel  for  the  peti* 
tioners,  their  petition  having  been  referred 
to  them  for  tne  express  purpose  of  their 
heanng  counsel  and  evidence  to  it;  and 
whether  the  objects  of  the  two  petitions 
were  of  an  analogous  tendency  or  not, 
they  must  strictly  abide  by  the  order  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  PHt  said,  that  besides  his  unwil- 
liogness  to  preclude  any  body  of  men  from 
any  means  b^  which  thev  might  think 
lli^naelves  entitled  to  offer  their  sentiments 


to  the  House,  or  to  deprive  the  House  of 
information  or  instruction  through  any 
channel  in  which  it  could  be  expected,  he 
also  felt  a  diffidence  on  the  point  in  ques- 
tion, from  his  inexperience  m  parliament- 
ary forms,  and  therefore  requested,  that 
gentlemen  on  either  side  ot  the  House 
would  give  their  opinion  to  the  pomt  of 
oi^der.  There  certainly  was  no  member 
whose  judgment  he  would  more  willingly 
be  governed  by  on  such  questions  in  ge- 
neral, than  the  liioble  lord  who  spoke  last ; 
but  still,  in  this  instance,  he  must  venture 
to  differ  from  him.  Tbq  noble  lord  did 
not  take  upon  him  to  say,  that  there  was 
any  material  difference  in  the  objects  of 
the  two  petitions ;  but  merely, .  that  whe- 
ther there  was  or  was  not,  such  difference 
was  immaterial  to  the  committee,  for  at  all 
events  they  were  bound  to  hear  the  coun- 
sel. This  appeared  to  him  so  diametri* 
cally  opposite  to  common  sense,  and  so 
derogatory  to  the  consiBtency  and  dignity 
of  parliament,  that  he  could  not  imagine 
the  idea  of  the  noble  lord  on  the  subject 
to  be  well  founded.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  it  was  intended  that  the  House 
should  understand,  that  when  once  a  peti- 
tion praying  to  be  heard  by  counsel  was 
referred  to  a  committed,  with  liberty  to 
hear  counsel  on  it,  the  committee  were 
thereby  bound  to  hear  counsel,  whether  it 
appeared  to  them  necessary  or  not.  Jf  Uus 
pnnciple  were  admitted,  it  would  fre- 
quently involve  the  committee  in  a  ver^  ^ 
disagreeable  predicament,  by  subjecting  it 
to  a  repetition  of  similar  arguments  on 
similar  topics,  and  thereby  create  a  very 
dangerous  and  fatal  delay  in  proceedings 
on  subjects  where  any  oppositibn  was 
made.    Persons  desirous  of  impeding  any 

Eublic  measure  would,  upon  this  prindple^ 
ave  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  come 
separatdv  to  the  House  with  separate  pe- 
titions, ail  of  the  ^ame  tendenqr,  and  by 
that  means,  day  after  day,  the  committee 
must  sit  to  hear  arguments  and  evidence 
solely  calculated  for  purposes  of  procrasti- 
nation. It  was  not  his  wish  to  adnere  very* 
strictly  to  hb  own  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
ject, provided  it  could  be  got  over  without 
a  manifest  outrage  on  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  the  d^rum  of  its  prooeedincs. 
There  were  two  things  necessary  to  hie 
considered:  first,  the  principle,  whether 
the  committee  were  so  effectually  tied  up 
,by  the  order  of  the  House,  as  that  thqr 
could  not,  on  any  the  strongest  ffrounds, 
avoid  hearing  tlie  counsel;  if  this  were 
answered  in  the  negative,  th^  certainty 
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they  ought  to  put  the  question  to  coun«d, 
not,  whether  the  interests  that  he  came  to 
support  were  of  a  di&rent  nature  &om 
those  which  had  been  the  grounds  of  the 
tbrmer  petitions,  but  in  what  they  differed ; 
and  if  there  appeared  to  the  coromitteey  to 
be  such  an  identity  between  both,  as  to 
afford  no  prbspect  of  new  matter  coming 
forward,  to  refuse  hearing  him.    If,  on  tfa^ 
contrary,  the  principle  were  admitted,  that 
the  committee  were  strictly  bound  by  the 
order,  and  precluded  from^  the  exercise  of 
a  discretion,  whether  they  should  hear 
the  counsel  or  not,  then  they  had  another 
mediod  of  avoiding  the  useless  and  humi* 
lia^ing  delay  of  hearing  reiterated  argu- 
ments, if  they  found  that  such  were  likely 
to  be  imposed  on  them,  which  was  by 
postponing  the  hearing  until  the  meeting 
of  the  House ;  when,  on  representing  the 
case,  the  order  migh|  be  reschided  on  mo<^ 
tion.  On  this  subject  he  should  be  glad  to 
hear  the  opinion  of  the  noble  lord.    The 
second  consideration,  after  determining  the 
principle,  related  to  the  fact,  whether  the 
interests  were  or  were  not  different ;  and 
this  could  only  be  known  from  the  counsel, 
he  being  supposed  to  be  best  acquainted 
with  the  concerns  of  his  clients.    For  his 
own  part,  he  confessed  that  he  did  not  see 
any  great  grounds  of  diversity  in  the  cases 
of  the  two  classes  of  the  petitioners;  the 
present  principally  consisting  of  the  fustian 
manufticturers,  and  the  former  of  those 
of  calicoes  and  cottons ;   which  branches 
be  conceived  to  be  so  nearly  allied  to  eadi 
other,  as  to  require  great  casuistry  to 
point  out  so  strong  a  dttsimilarity  of  inte- 
rests as  to  warrant  a  separate  hearing.   He 
had  taken  np  this  idea  not  so  much  with  a 
yiew  to  the  case  immediately  before  the 
committee,  as  to  put  gentlemen  on  their 
guard  against  bringing  themselves  into  the 
same  predicament,  in  the  progress  of  a 
business,  which  from  its  own  nature  would 
necessarily  be  attended  with  a  gread  deal 
of  prolixity. 

Lord  North  said,  that  though  he  cer- 
^inly  had  not  asserted  that  the  interests 
of  the  two  classes  of  petitioners  were  sepa- 
jrate,  yet  he  was  still  fiirther  from  siting, 
4hat  they  were  not  so,  for  he  bdieved  the 
icontrary.  Nor  had  he  argued,  that  all 
petitioners  were  entitled  to  be  heard  by 
their  counsel,  for  no  otiier  reason  but 
merely  because  they  required  it;  so  iar 
from  it,  he  was  clearly  of  opinion,  not  only 
that  the  House  had  a  full  power  to  reject 
that  part  of  the  prayer  of  levery  petition, 
irfaich  related  to  the  hearing  of  counsel,  if 


it  thought  proper,  but  Uiat  the'  House 
ought  to  do  sa  on  evtey  occasfon  where  it 
had  reason  to  believe,  that  the  hearing 
would  only  lead  to  a  repetition  of  former 
arguments  on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Jenkinson  thought  the  committee 
ouffhi  to  consider  what  precedents  were 
to  be  found  on  the  subject,  and  instanced 
the  practice  of  that  respectable  committee 
constittited  by  Mr.  Grenville*s  BilL  There 
were  frequently  two  nr  more  petitions  to 
be  determined  by  that  commh;tee,  but  the 
parties  were  not  allowed  to  bring  separate 
counsel  to  the  same  facts  or  cases.  Where 
an  .evident  diversity  of  interests  was  point* 
ed  out,  then  they  were  permitted  to  sepa- 
rate their  case  from  that  of  the  other  peti* 
tioneps;  and  this  principle  be  thought 
.  ought  certain]  V  to  be  adopted  by  all  other 
committees  whatsoever,  as  the  onl^  means 
of  preventing  that  useless  repetition  of 
argument,  which  was  so  naturally  to  be 
aporehended  in  the  present  instance. 

Mr.  Eden  said,  that  there  were  no 
grounds  for  supposing  the  interests  of  the 
petitioners  so  similar  as  to  render  the  ar- 
guments on  the  latter  in  any  degree  a  re- 
petition of  those  on  the  former,  for  the 
cotton  and  calico  roanufaicturers  were 
chiefly  employed  in  providing  for  the 
b<Hne  consumption,  whereas  those  con-* 
cerned  in  the  fustian  trade  dealt  princi- 
pally in  exportation.  He  cohicided  in 
what  seemea  to  be  the  genend  opinion  of 
the  former  speakers,  that  k  was  by  no 
means  incumbent  on  the  House  to  hear 
more  than  one  bar  of  counsel  to  the  same 
argument ;  but  that  not  being  the  case  at 
present,  certainly  the  petition  before  them 
was  entitled  to  support  from  counsd^ 
agreeably  to  its  prayer  and  to  the  order  ^ 
the  House. 

Mr.  Fox  contended^  that  the  committee 
were  bound  down  by  the  order  of  the 
House  to  hear  the  counsel,  for  that  the 
time  was  past  when  the  objection  ought 
to  have  been  taken.  He  agreed,  that' if 
the  objects  and  grounds  of  each  petition 
were  of  a  similar  nature,  that  it  would  by 
no  ioaeans  be  proper  to  insist  on  its  being 
referred  to  a  committee,  with  an  order  to 
hear  counsel  on  iu  He  said,  that  even 
were  the  committee  at  liberty  to  decluie 
hearing  counsel  on  the  subject,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  admitting  a  parity  of  inte- 
rests with  other  petitioners,  yet  still  they 
had  no  means  ot  calling  for  such  confix 
sion,  provided  it  was  desired  to  be  with- 
held ;  for  his  learned  friend  at  .'the  bar 
might  very  probably  answer,  if  called 
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upoa  by  the  <}U6ttion  tiroposedy  <<  that  he 
wat  cmacquainted  with  any  former  peti* 
tioDSy  or  with  the  objects  and  scope  of 
tbem,  or  the  eridence  and  arguments  by 
which  they  had  been  supported ;  nor  could 
he  consequently  pretena  to  answer  whe- 
ther that  on  which  he  appeared  before 
them  was  of  a  similar  or  difierent  ten- 
dency.** 

Mr.  put  answered  the  arguments  of 
Mr.  Eden  r^tive  to  die  dirorence  be- 
tween the  export  and  the  home  trade,  by 
obsenring,  that  the  Irish  propositions  could 
only  affect  the  home  consumption,  having 
DO  respect  whatever  to  exportation,  and 
that  therefore  any  difference  arising  on 
that  bead  was  not  of  a  nature  to  entitle  the 
present  petitioners  to  a  separate  hearing, 
on  the  principle  of  a  diversity  of  interest ; 
that  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  such  sepa- 
rate hearing,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
point  out  such  a  substantial  and  decided 
diversity  of  interests  with  regard  to  the 
home  consumption,  the  only  branch  of  the 
trade  wnich  was  at  all  a£fected,  as  should 
oSet  a  new  field  of  discussion  and  argu- 
ment. To  Mr.  Fox's  argument  relative  to 
the  difierence  arising  in  the  printmg  branch 
of  the  caliico  business,  he  observed  that 
this  could  by  no  means  affect  the  question 
in  debate,  beoause  the  odieo  manufac^^ 
tnrers  had  acknowledged,  that  as  to  that 
department  of  their  trade,  they  were  under 
no  appreheoaions  about  it,  relying  on  the 
superior  taste  and  experience  of  this  coun- 
try, to  secure  it  a  constant  pre-eminence 
in  that  branch.  He  declared,  that  he 
would  at  all  times  be  extremely  delicate 
with  r^ard  to  the  introducti<mof  any  new 
precedent  into  the  forms  and  proceediifgs 
of  the  House,  and  particularly  one  of  a 
nature  that  could  by  any  means  interrupt 
or  iodpede  the  access  of  theh:  constituents 
to  parliament,  either  widi  petition,  remon- 
strasce,  or  advice,  when  they  thought 
their  own  interest  or  thai  of  the  public 
Hkdy  to  suffer  for  want  of  doe  intorma- 
tioD ;  that  ha.  should  feel  an  irresistible 
tensptation  to  sacrifice  not  only  the  forms, 
but  even  the  positive  orders  or  the  House, 
rather  than  sufier  them  to  be  an  obstacle 
to  any  comphunts  which  the  apprehensions 
of  persons  without  doors  might  give  rise 
to,  in  findmg  their  way  to  the  bar ;  and 
so  far  wis  be  from  wishing  to  encourage 
aify  obstacle  of  that  kind,  that  alUiough 
the  House  seemed  almost  unanimously  to 
coincide  with  him  in  opinion,  that  joint 
interests  were  not  etatitlcHi  to  separate  dis- 
cussions of  counsel;  and  although,  for  his 


own  part,  he  would  by  no  means  be  satis- 
fied with  the  evasion  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  to  him  had  suggested 
to  the  learned  counsel ;  yet  he  was  satis- , 
fied^that  he  should  be  called  in,  and  di- 
rected to  proceed  in  his  argument. 

Mr.  £r6kine  was  then  called  in,  and 
spoke  to  the  case  of  his  clients^ 

Cricklade  Eiection.2  April  11.  The  v 
House  proceeded  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  Report  from  the  Select  Commit- 
tee, appointed  to  try  and  determine  the 
merits  of  the  Petition  of  John  Walker 
Heneage  and  Robert  Nicholas,  esquhres ; 
and  also,  the  Petition  of  those  whose 
names  are  th^eunto  subscribed,  voters 
for  burgestefr  to  serve  in  parliament  for 
the  boroueh  of  Cricklade,  severally  com- 
plaining of  an  undue  election  and  return 
for  the  said  borough.  - 

Mr.  Bastard  trusted  the  House  would 
proceed  on  the  Report  of  the  committee. 
The  Report  of  the  committee  was  before 
them,  and  it  was  for  them  to  bring  the 
matter  to  an  issue,  as  their  wisdom  should 
direct.  The  resolution  of  the  committee 
was  then  read,  as  follows:  **  Resolved,. 
That  the  conduct  of  the  returning  officer, 
in  taking  the  poll,  and  making  the  return, 
at  the  last  election  of  members  to  serve  in 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  Cricklade, 
m  the  county  of  Wilts,  was  partial  and 
illegal,  whereny  a  colourable  majority  was 
obtained  on  the  poll  for  Mr.  Adamson  and 
Mr.  Coxe.** 

The  Speaker  begged  leave  to  intimate 
his  doubts  concerning  the  regularity  of 
the  proceeding,  in  admitting  the  Report^ 
as  it  criminated  an  indivklual  in  this  ab- 
rupt manner ;  perhaps,  it  would  be  as  well 
for  the  hon.  member  to  put  it  off  for  a  few 
days.  The  case  appeared  to  him  a  new 
one,  and  therefore  gendemen  would  be 
better  prepared,  sher  a  short  delay,  for* 
entering  on  a  mature  determination  in  a' 
matter  which  many  of  them  might  think 
as  new  as  he  did. 

Mr.  GrenviUe  thought  the  Report  a 
strong  and  specific  one,  and  that  it  was 
sufficient  to  afford  ground  of  procedure  to 
the  House.  He  quoted  several  cases, 
which  were  read  to  the  House ;  and  hav- 
ing stated  his  opinion  of  the  matter,  he 
concluded  with  moving,  **  That  this  House 
do  agree  with  the  resolution  of  the  said, 
committee.** 

The  Speaker  still  hesiuted,  and  stated 
anew  his  sentiments  on  the  subject ;  avow- 
ing at  the  same  time,  that  he  did  oot  wish' 
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to  mislead  the  House,  but  that  he  was  en- 
tirely to  be  guided  by  what  he  could  gather 
to  be  their  judgmeoL 

Mr.  Orde  begged  the  House  would  give 
the  matter  a  serious  consideratiooy  as  it 
appeared  to  him  of.  more  consequence 
than  they  were  aware  of*  He  referred  to 
the  cases  .of  Hindon  and  Shaftesbury, 
which  he  stated  as  not  in  any  degree 
holding  up  a  precedent,  which  could  at  all 
give  the  House  any  additional  light  In  the 
business  before  it.  For  this  and  other 
reasons,  which  he  thought  would  occur  to 
every  member,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
desire  of  the  diair  ought  to  be  complied 
with. 

Mr.  JenHmon  observed,  that  the  an- 
cient conduct  of  the  House,  was  to  pay 
every  possible  deference  to  the  committee 
of  their  own  appointing.  They  were  a 
part  of  themselves,  only  occupied  on  a 
^parate  duty,  and  therefore,  it  did  not 
become  those  who  had  not  a  share  of  the 
burthen,  to  do  any  thing  which  might 
diminish  the  credibility  of  those  who  bore 
k.  This  pressed  it  upon  his  mind,  as  the 
indispensaole  duty  o£  the  House,  to  pro- 
ceed without  delay,  on  the  Report  of  the 
committee.  The;^  had  already  examined 
9nd  tried  the  evidence.  They  had  even 
ppnounced  on  that  evidence,  and  fixed 
crimination  on  the  person  before  tiiem. 

Mr.  Burke  declared  the  reasoning  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  most  extra- 
ordinary he  had  ever  heard.  It  admitted 
the  crimination  of  an  individual  on  the 
tjwtimony  of  those  who  were  indeed  com- 
missioned or  empowered  to  collect  what 
'  evidence  they  thought  necessary  for  their 
own  judgment,  but  not  for  that  of  the 
House.  This,  he  averred,  was  no  part  of 
their  function.  But,  however  the  right 
hoxu  gentleman  might  wish  the  House  to 
decide  or  give  judgment,  when  the  facts 
oa  which  that  judgment  was  to  be  founded 
were  not  before  them,  the  case,  in  his 
opinion,  required  ouite  a  difierent  proce- 
dure. They  coula  not  condemn  a  man 
unheard.  Who  could  say  what  he  might 
have  to  allege  in  his  own  vindication? 
He  argued  only  for  such  a  mode  of  judg- 
ing, as,  in  his  opinion,  was  essential  to  the 
ends  of  substantial  justice;  but,  he  would 
Uppeat  to  every  man,  whether  anj^  person, 
whatever  aUe^tions  might  be  against  him, 
ought  to  be  criminated  l^ore  the  evidence 
of  that  crimination  came  before  them,  or 
oarried  that  conviction  to  their  minds 
which  they  ought  to  feel  previous  to  pro- 
nouncing sentence?    This  he  would  say 
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was  eternal' reason,  and  the  HoUse  might 
criminate  themselves  by  departing  from 
it;  for  it  was  one  ai  those  truths  which 
were  sdf-evident,  and  which  could  not  be 
affected  by  the  resolution  of  any  body  of 
men  whatever. . 

-  Mr.  Pitt  said,  he  thought  the  case  a 
very  simple  one.     It  required  no  more  of 

gentlemen,  than  that  which  they  did  every 
ay.  It  called  upon  them  to  pronounce 
on  the  evidence  which  lay  before  the 
House  in  the  minutes  of  the  committee. 
Here  was  a  complaint  stated  from  a  com- 
mittee acting  under  the  sanction  of  the 
House,  agamst  a  returning  officer  for 
manifest  partiality ;  that  committee  had 
not  the  power  of  punishing  such  delin* 
quendes,  therefore  they  applied  to  the 
House  to  do  that  whicn  they  could  not 
do ;  and  how  was  that  tabe  done,  but  by 
sustaining  the  charge,  without  precluding 
the  delinquent  from  bringing  forward  his 
defence  ? 

Lord  North  was  far  from  wishing  in  any 
degree  to  invalidate  the  evidence,  or  set 
aside  the  judgment  of  the  committee; 
but  it  struck  him  as  a  material  justice, 
that  the  facts  on  which  the  House  were 
called  upon  to  authorize  the  judgment  of 
the  committee,  should  be  submitted  to  the 
cognizance  of  the  House.  It  deserved 
also,  in  his  opinion,  some  attention,  that 
the  cases  alle^d  were  not  applicable ;  as 
here  was  a  specific  charge  against  an  in- 
dividu^,  who  in  that  charge  stood  single 
and  unconnected.  Besides,  the  committee 
was  in  fact  another  court,,  and  whatever 
deference  he  might  have  for  the  judgment 
of  that  court,  he  was  still  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  far  it  was  binding  on  them.  He 
wished  the  power  of  idtimately  deciding 
was  vested  m  the  committee,  who  were 
better  capacitated  for  such  a  decision,  as 
they  were  bound  by  an  oath,  which  the 
members  of  the  House  were  not*  But  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  House, 
he  did  thiink  it  was  a  mode  of  procedure 
as  novd  as  premature,  to  proceed  in  a 
criminal  capacity  against  any  individual, 
merely  on  the  report  of  a  committee,  how- 
ever respectable. 

Mr.  PiU  thought  the  noble  lord  must 
have  misconceiv^  his  ai^gumei^t,  as  what 
he  had  said  only  went  to  sustain  the  re- 
port of  the  committee,  as  a  ground  of  pro- 
ceeding for  the  House,  aba  still  lefi  the 
•returning  officer  at  full  liberty  to  vindi- 
cate himself  as  he  thought  most  proper. 

Mr.  Mardtam  stated  the  case  of  Shore- 
ham  in  detaili  and  inferred  from  the  facts 
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nrliich  he  laid  before  the. House,  that  the 
case  uoder  consideration  was  altogether 
dissfmilar ;  and  that  to  go  about  it  with 
any  degree  of  propriety,  more  time  was 
indispeDsable. 

The  Speaker  stated  also  some  farther 
particulars  relating  to  Shoreham,  and  en- 
dearoured  to  recall  the  attention  of  gen- 
tlemen to  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  that  the  present  ques- 
tion required  the  cool  and  dispassionate 
attention  of  every  lover  of  justice ;  but  the 
more  he  thought  on  it,  the  more  he  was 
convinced  that  the  House  was  bound  to 
examine  the  evidence  which  went  to  sub- 
stantiate the  circumstance  on  which  the 
cbarse  in  the  report  was  founded.  Every 
eentlemany  and  especially  every  lawyer, 
knew  how  much  depended  on  the  mode 
of  examining  witnesses,  and  that  the  law 
of  this  country  placed  the  witness  imme- 
diately in  the  view  of  the  jury,  because, 
by  looking  a  witness  often  in  the  face, 
they  were  able  to  bottom  all  his  designs, 
nod  by  varying  the  point  in  question, 
to  touch  that  specific  fibre  on  which  the 
truth, depended.  This  was  more  essential 
than  a  thousand  such  volumes  of  written 
evidence  as  lay  on  their  table.  He  wished 
it  might  also  be  recollected,  that  the 
charge  here  was  not  general,  but  personal. 
Here  was  a  person  criminated  for  a  brea'bh 
of  the  most  solemn  trust.     Was   it  not 

E roper  to  see  that  the  facts  brought  against 
im  were  sufficient  to  authenticate  this 
charge  ?  He  widhed  the  Hoi^se  to  con- 
aider  it  in  a  very  serious  manner,  as  it 
nearly  concerned  the  justice,  as  well  as 
the  honour,  of  their  proceedings. 

Mr.  Jenkinson  said,  that  he. had  been 
five  and  twenty  years  in  parliament,  and 
never  till  now  observed  the  House  hesitate 
in  admitting  the  evidence  of  its  own  com- 
mittee. Whether  this  was  *  eternal  rea- 
son,' or  not,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
figured  in  his  speech,  he  would  not  say, 
but  he  was  sure  it  was  common  sense. 
Before  the  Grenville  Act  took  place,  this 
was  constantly  what  the  House  had  done 
whenever  any  such  question  came  before 
them.  He  therefore  saw  no  reason  to  re- 
ject this  committee  more  than  those  to 
which  he  had  alluded. 

Lord  North  maintained  that  the  House 
and  the  special  committee  which  formerly 
tried  elections,  were  only  one  ?, court : 
Whereas  they  were  now  two  cotfrt^;  and 
that  evidence  takto  in  one,  could  not,  in 
his  opinion,  bejegally  sustained  in  ano- 
ther. He  stated  minutely  the  difierence 
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betwten  the  cases  of  Shoreham,  Hindon, 
Shaftesbury,  and  Cricklade. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  no  man  had  more  defe- 
rence for  the  decision  of  a  committee  of 
gentlemen  on  their  oath,  than  he  had ; 
but  the  reasoning  which  had  been  adopted 
by  tlie  gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the 
House  where  he  stood,  did  not  go  to  in-, 
validate  the  testimony  of  the  committee. 
If  he  was  .  questioned  concerning  what 
credit  he  gave  to  that  testimoti^,  he  was 
as  ready  as  any  man  to  give  it  the  most 
ample  credit.  But  in  this  case  the  Housa 
was  going  to  decide  on  the  judgment,  and 
not  on  the  testimony  of  the  committee. 
This  was  his  difficulty ;  for  he  could  see 
the  greatest  possible  difierence  between 
giving  tlie  fullest  admission  to  the  com* 
mittee  in  reporting  facts,  and  in  the  judi* 
cial  capacity  of  the  House  giving  sentence 
on  the  judgment  they  may  have  formed  oa 
these  facts. 

Mr.  PuUeney  contended,  that  this  actu* 
ally  was  what  happened  in  the  com- 
mon routine  of  business  before  the  House 
every  day ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  at  a  loss 
why  any  difierence  should  now  be  con- 
verted into  a  plea  for  taking  up  the  time 
which  ought,  he  thought,  to  be  better  em- 
ployed. 

Mr.  Fox  denied  the  position  laid  down 
by  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  pointed  out 
the  difierence  between  evidence  in  the 
usual  transactions  of  the  House,  and  that 
which  constituted  a  material  part  of  tho 
criminal  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Eden  contended,  that  unless  th» 
proceedings  of  the  House  were  to  bepin; 
where  the  committee  began,  in  examimng 
the  evidence,  he  thought  there  was  nothing 
now  to  do  but  to  pronqunce  sentence. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  would  not 
give  his  vote  to  condemn  any  man  un* 
heard ;  but  contended,  that  the  returning 
officer  had  been  heard,  and  heard  (o  better 
purpose  than  he  could  have  been  heard 
by  the  House,  as  he  was  heard  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  on  their  oaths.  So 
that  in  admitting  the  charge  against  him, 
it  was  no  more  Uian  what  happened  m  all 
proceedings  of  a  criminal  natiure,  in  every 
court,  where  these  sort  of  trials  took  place. 

Mr.  P.  Johnstone,  as  one  of  the  com- 
mittee, thought  himself  called  upon  to  say 
that  the  returning  officer  had  not  been 
fully  heard  in  the  committee;  but  that 
though  his  counsel  was  present  during 
most  of  the  evidence  brought  against  him, 
there  were  ^arts  of  it  to  which  he  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  attending* 
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Mr.  Dundas  stated  the  whole  of  what 
he  had  heard  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
as  in  no  way  invalidating  this  general  con- 
clusioHy  that  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  committee  the  House  was 
warranted  to  admit  the  returning  officer's 
guilt  so  far  as  to  found  a  charge  against 
him»  but  by  no  means  to  predude  him 
from  standing  in  his  own  defence. 

Mr.  Martin  called  for  the  evidence  re- 
lating to  the  returning  officer,  and  wished 
that  it  might  be  read,  as  many  members 
would  be  glad  to  hear  it  as  well  as  himself. 

Sir  W,  Dolben  joined  in  this  request,  as 
he  was  utterly  at  a  loss  by  any  other 
means  to  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  IVitberfoice  was  against  the  pro- 
duction of  the  evidence,  as  it  would  inter- 
fere with  that  implicit  credit,  which  the 
committee  were  entitled  to  from  the  House. 

Mr.  Eden  thought,  it  would  be  proper 
to  make  a  motion  for  the  reading  of  the 
evidence,  that  the  sense  of  the  House 
might  be  taken,  whether  the  whole  or  any 
part  should  then  be  read. 

The  Speaker  called  upon  Mr.  Bastard, 
whether  he  withdrew  his  original  motion, 
or  not  ? — Mr.  Bastard  acquiesced  in  the 
opinion  of  the  House,  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly withdrawn. 

Mr.  Marsfiam  seconded  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Eden,  for  the  reading  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Fox  was  at  some  loss  how  this 
could  be  done  partially,-  as  it  did  not  seem 
to  him  that  any  body  had  yet  read  this 
evidence. 

Mr.  GrenviUe  stated,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  read  what  they  had  not  yet 
obtained. 

Mr.  Pitt  pointed  out  the  impropriety  of 
reading  evidence,  while  no  person  either 
for  or  against  the  individual  was  present. 
It  would,  therefore,  he  thought  be  read 
with  more  propriety  and  effect  when  the 
returning  officer,  or  his  counsel,  were  at 
the  bar  of  the  House. 

Lord  Beauchamp  deprecated  the  pre- 
mature proceeding  of  the  House,  in  a 
point  in  which  there  appeared  so  little 
unanimity ;  and  moved,  that  the  further 
consideration  of  the  matter  might  be  de- 
ferred till  Thursday  se'nnight. 

The  question  being  put,  it  was  agreed- 
to  without  a  division. 

Sinking  Fund^State  of  the  Revenue.^ 
Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  said  he  could  not 
avoid  interrupting  the  order  of  the  day  to^ 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  sub- 
ject iX  the  highest  importance;  for  the 


present  he  should  only  move,  <'  That  an 
account  of  the  net  produce  of  the  taxes 
for  the  quarters  ending  on  the  5th  of 
January  1783  and  1784,  and  also  of  those 
ending  on  the  5th  of  April  1784  and  1785, 
be  laid  before  the  House.''     His  intention 
in  this  motion,  he  said,  was,  that  gentle- 
men might  receive  such  information  as 
would  be  necessary  towards  their  forming 
an  adequate  idea  on  a  subject,  which  was 
nearest  to  his  heart,  and  which  he  hoped 
would  make  an  equal  impression  on  every 
other  gentleman*    He  flattered  himself^ 
the  public  would  see,  from  those  papers, 
that  the  opinions  industriously  inculcated 
by  some  speculatists  on  the  subject  of  our 
finances,  were  the  offspring  of  gloomy 
despondency,  or  perhaps  worse  motives. 
That  so  far  from  affording  any  sentiments 
of  apprehension  or  despair,  the  state  of 
the  national  revenues  and  resources  fur- 
nished a  very  flattering  prospect,  not  only 
of  answering  every  demand  for  the  peace 
establishment,  but  of  creating  an  effective 
and  substantial  overplus  for  the  purpose 
of  a  sinking  fund :  this  overplus,  he  had 
hopes,  might,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
revenue,  be  made  to  amount  to  at  least 
one  million ;  by  means  of  which  it  might 
reasonably  be  expected  that  the  national 
debt  would  be  gradually  paid  off,  in  such 
proportions  as  the  public  would  soon  and 
sensibly  feel  the  benefit  of.    He  said,  that 
his  motive  for  singling  out  those  quarters 
was,  that  the  House  might  thereby  see 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  had  been 
in  a  progressive  state  ever  since  the  new 
measures  for  the  more  effectual  collection 
of  the  revenue  had  been  adopted  ;  for,  first 
it  would  appear,  that  not  only  the  quarter 
ending  January  5  of  this  year,  was  more 
productive  than  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  the  last  year,  but  that  the  last  ouarter 
ending  the  5th  of  this  month,  was  innnitely 
more  so  than  the  preceding  quarter;  in 
the  former  instance  by  a  sum  of^350,000/L, 
in  the  latter  by  a  sum  of  between  6  and 
700,000/.  •  He  stated  that  the  interest  of 
the  public  debt  (when  the  whole  of  it  shall 
have  been  funded  and  provided  for),  to- 
gether with  the  probable  expense  of  the 
peace    establishment,    would  amount  to 
about  14,4(to,000/. 

The  net  produce  of  the  taxes  for 
'  the  quarter  ending  5th  of  Ja- 

nuaiy  1785,  was   -    •    -    •    -    2,738,000 
Ditto  for  the  quarter  ending  5th 
April 3,0da,000 

^.5,804,000 
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;f.  4,783,000 

The  produce  therefore  of  the  taxes  in  the 
last  SIX  months  was  above  a  million   more 
than  their  produce  in  the  corresponding 
six  months  of  the  preceding  year;  and 
the  produce  of  the  single  quarter,  ending 
the  5th  of,April  last,  was  nearly  870,000/. 
more  than  that  of  the  corresponding  quarter  ; 
1784.     In  this  sum,  said  he,  are  nicluded  j 
ahout  1 90,000/.  the  produce  of  the  taxes  ! 
laid  on  the  last  year ;  the  remaining  sum  ' 
of  680,000/.  is  the  increased  produce  of 
the  taxes  wliich  subsisted  previous  to  the 
last  session.    It  is  likewise  to  be  observed, 
that  the  produce  of  the  customs  in  the  last 
quarter  was  considerably  more  than  double 
their  produce  in  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  the  last  year.    This  great  increase  of 
the  revenue  must  in  a  great  measure  be 
owing  to  the  many  regulations  which  had 
been  established  within  some  months  past, 
and  principally  to  those  Bills  which  he  in- 
troduced last  year,  for  the  prevention  of 
smuggling.    The  effect  of  these  regula- 
tions, exclusive  of  the  assistance  which 
'the  revenue  might  receive  from  others  of 
a  similar  nature,  encouraged  us  to  enter- 
tain a  well-grounded  hope,  not  only  that 
the  income  of  the  country  might  become 
equal  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  our 
national  debt,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
peace   establishment,  but  that  it  mi^ht 
afford  a  considerable  surplus  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  national  debt.    For  let  it  be 
supposed  that  the  two  next  quarters  pro- 
duced each  the  same  sum  which  the  last 
quarters  did,  the  income  of  the  year,  end- 
ing Michaelmas  1785,  would  tiien  stand 
thus: 


Quarter  ending  Jan.  5, 1785  - 
Ditto  -  -  April  5  -  •  -  - 
The  two  remaining  quarters   - 


.     «,738,000 

-  3,066,000 

-  6,132,000 


£.  11,936,000 
To  this  sum  must  be  added  the 
produce  of  the  land-tax,  and  an- 
nual malt-tax  ---'-.-    2,450,000 


£,  14,386,000 

This  produce  of  all  the  taxes  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  interest  of  the  public  debt, 
both  f\inded  and  unfunded,  and  for  the 
expenses  of  the  peace  establishment.  But 
if  we  looked  beyond  the  present  year,  and 


estimated  our  annual  income  by  the  last 
quarter  it  would  stand  thus : 

Annual  produce  of  taxes    -    -    -12,264,000 
Add  produce  of  land  and  maltrtax    2,450,000 

£,  14,714,000 
which  leaves  a  surplus  of  300,000/.  a  year 
towards  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt* 
But  if  we  suppose,  said  he,  that  the  pro- 
duce of  the  tM'O  remaining  quarters  of  the 
present  year  bears  the  same  proportion  to 
the  produce  of  those  already  passed,  which 
the  corresponding  quarters  of  the  last  year 
did  to  each  other,  the  amount  of  the  taxes 
of  this  year  will  be  12,600,000/.     To  this, 
as  before,  must  be  added  for  the  land- tax 
and  annual  malt-tax  2,450,000/.  and  our 
whole  income  will  be  15,050,000/.  which 
leaves  650,000/.  surplus  for  the  sinking 
fund.     If  the  two  remaining  quarters  bear   * 
the  same  proportion  to  the  l&si  quarters, 
which  these  quarters  did  to  each  other  ia 
the  preceding  year,  the  produce  of  all  th« 
taxes  will  be  16,240,000/.  which  leaves  a 
surplus  of  1,840,000/.  for  a  sinking  fund* 
The  produce  of  all  the  taxes,  exclusive  of 
the  land  and  malt-tax,  for  the  year  ending 
Michaelmas  1784,  was  10,400,000/. ;  the 
increase  of  the  revenue  this  year  upon  the 
most  unfavourable  calculation  will  be  a 
million  and  a  half;  there  is  great  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  be  considerably  more. 
From  the  above  statements  it  appears,  that 
there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  nope,  that 
next  year  a  real  sinking  fund  for  the  ac- 
tual discharge  of  the  national  debt  will  be 
established,  and  that  this  salutary  measure 
may  be  adopted  with  the  addition  only  of 
those  few  taxes,  which  may  be  necessary 
for  the  small  loan  of  the  present  year,  and 
for  the  funding  the  remaining  part  of  the 
unfunded  debt.   In  the  above  account,  the 
produce  of  the  new  house  duty  is  not  in- 
cluded, as  none  of  it  has  yet  been  re- 
ceived :  this  duty  cannot  amount  to  less 
than  500,000/.  a  year,  which  must  more 
than  counterbalance  any  accidental  dimi- 
nution which  there  may  be  in  any  of  the 
taxes  in  a  subsecjuent  quarter. — He  here 
took  an  opportunity  of  observing,  that  the 
new  taxes  which  had  been  laid  on  in  the 
last  session  afibrded  such  a  promise  of  be- 
ing productive  as  he  was  sure  would  make 
the  House  feel  perfectly  satisfied  in  the 
choice  that  had  been  made  of  them ;  and 
fi^  requested  gentlemen  to  proceed  with 
a  degree  of  vigour,  which  the  prospect  of 
success  might  always  give  rise  to,  in  their 
efforU  towards  establishing  the  finances  of 
the  country  on  such  a  fooling  as,  by  pro* 
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viding  some  well-regulated  plan  of  dimi- 
nishing the  public  debt,  would  restore  her 
to  a  degree  of  credit  which  could  alone 
procure  her  the  rank  to  which  she  was 
entitled  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Sheridan  took  notice  of  the  very 
great  fallibility  of  general  and  loose  calcu- 
lations in  matters  of  finance,  and  seemed 
to  think  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
relied  too  much  on  grounds,  that  would, 
when  eiiamined  minutely,  be  found  to  fail 
bim.  To  multiply  by  four,  Mr.  Sheridan 
•aid,  was  certainly  no  very  difficult  mode 
of  calculation ;  but  he  could  not  conceive 
that  the  last  quarter's  amount  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  taxes  could  fairly  be  stated  to 
be  a  criterion,  by  which  it  could  be  de- 
cided with  any  tolerable  decree  of  cer- 
tainty, what  the  produce  of  the  taxes 
would  be  upon  the  Midsummer  and  the 
Michaelmas  quarters  of  the  present  year« 
He  believed,  that  upon  inquiry  it  would 
be  found  that  the  whole  year's  produce  of 
several  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  taxes 
of  the  last  session  had  been  paid  in  the 
course  of  the  last  quarter,  which  would 
naturally  cause  the  amount  of  that  quar- 
ter's produce  to  swell  in  its  size,  and 
exceed  in  a  pretty  considerable  degree 
the  produce  of  the  preceding  Quarters. 
The  taxes  he  alluded  to,  were,  he  said, 
the  hat-licence  tax,  the  house  tax,  the 
game  licences,  and  several  other  of  last 
year's'taxes,  that  were  to  be  paid  in  a 
round  sum  once  evei^  year.  JFrom  the 
Planner  in  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
liad  stated  his  computation  of  the  probable 
Amount  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  present  year's  taxes,  the 
Rouse  might  possibly  be  deceived  into  a 
belief  that  there  was  not  any  deficiency  in 
the  produce  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
taxes  of  the  last  year,  and  that  thev  would 
really  bring  the  sum  for  which  they  had 
been  given,  viz.  900,000/.  This,  however, 
he  had  good  reason  to  believe,  was  by  no 
means  likely  to  turn  out  to  be  the  fact ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  induced  to  ima- 
gine that  the  produce  would  fall  short  of 
^900,000/.  in  the  gross  sum  of  400,000/. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman,  he  observed, 
had  stated,  that  190,000/.  was  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  3,066,000/.  the  amount 
of  the  produce  of  the  taxes  for  the  quar- 
ter ending  April  5,  1785,  the  produce^of 
the  taxes  of  the  last  session  for  that  quar- 
ter. Admitting,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  190,000/.  would  be  the  produce 
of  the  other  quarters  on  the  same  account, 
ttill  the  aggregate  would  fall  considerably 
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short  of  900,000/.  But  he  must  go  farther, 
and  contend,  that  so  large  a  sum  as 
190,000/.  was  not  likely  to  be  produced 
by  Uie  taxes  of  1785,  upon  each  of  tiie 
two  quarters  to  come,  and  that  for  the 
reason  he  had  already  stated,  viz.  because 
the  whole  year's  amount  of  several  of  the 
taxes  of  the  last  year  had  been  paid  in  the 
course  of  Uie  past  ouarter.  As  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  hau  declared  the  House 
could  not  have  too  much  information  on 
the  subject  before  them,  Mr.  Sheridan 
said  he  should  move  for  an  account  of  the 
produce  of  all  the  taxes  of  the  last  vear  ; 
Dy  which  alone  the  House  could  deter- 
mine, how  far  their  amount  fell  short  of 
the  sum  for  which  they  had  been  given, 
and  how  far  the  insinuation,  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  taxes  were  more  unex- 
ceptionable and  efficient  than  those  of  other 
financiers,  was  founded. 

Mr.  Pitt  disclaimed  any  intention  of 
making' invidious  comparisons  or  allusions 
afiecting  former  ministers:  he  had  only- 
spoken  generally  of  the  merit  of  the  taxes 
of  the  last  year,  and  that  was  the  way  he 
should  always  consider  any  tax  whatsoever; 
not  with  a  view  to  the  mmister  who  intro- 
duced it,  but  solely  regarding  its  salutary 
effects  with  respect  to  the  public.  He 
said,  that  he  was  by  no  means  sore  on  the 
subject  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
hinted  at,  relative  to  a  too  violent  thirst 
for  popularity  leading  him  aside  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  duty  ;  he  was  willing  to 
abide  by  the  general  eoniplexion  of  his 
ministerial  conduct  for  a  refutation  of  such 
a  charge,  from  which  he  flattered  himself 
it  would  appear,  that  although  he  had, 
perhaps,  shewn  a  wish  to  earn  popularity, 
by  the  best  endeavours  in  his  power  for 
the  public  benefit,  he  had  never  attempted 
to  purchase  it  at  the  expense  of  his  official 
duty.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  mistaken 
him,  in  supposing  that  he  had  included 
the  amount  of  Che  new  taxes,  in  his  calcu- 
lation of  the  Superiority  of  the  last  quar- 
ter's income,  above  the  former  quarters ; 
those  had  already  brought  in  a  sum  of 
190,000/.  which,  together  with  other  sums, 
one  of  60,000/.  the  other  of  40,000/.  which 
had  been  received  from  the  deficiencies  of 
former  accounts,  he  had  omitted.  The 
hon.  gentleman  was  also  mistaken  in  Ima- 
gining that  the  whole  of  the  new  taxes  for 
the  present  year  were  already  received,  in 
one  gross  sum.  This  was  by  no  means 
the  case  with  respect  to  the  hat-duty, 
which  afforded  a  perpetually  accruing  in- 
come; «ttd  in  the  duty  respecting^  game 
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qualificatronsy  he  had  every  reason  to, ex- 
pect that  it  would  be  found,  when  such 
regulations  as  every  new  arrangement 
must  I'roro  time  to  time  be  found  to  want, 
should  be  applied,  it  would  become  consi- 
derably more  productive  than  it  had  yet 
been. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  a  great  deal  of  what 
had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  given  him  pleasure;  but  the  right 
hofu  gentleman  must  allow  him  to  say, 
that  several  parts  of^his  speech  had  not  so 
well  pleased  him.  Mr.  Fox  then  went  into 
an  examination  of  the  different  mediums 
of  computation  taken  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  order 
to  get  at  the  probable  produce  of  the  taxes 
upon  the  four  quarters  of  the  year.  The 
most  sanguine  of  all  he  reprobated  as  be- 
yound  all  expectation,  and  the  medium 
the  right  hon*  gentleman  had  said  he  him- 
self rdied  on  most,  viz.  the  amount  of  the 
quarter  ending  April  5, 1785,  he  declared 
he  thought  sufficiently  sanguine ;  but  even 
taking  it  by  that  medium,  the  utmost  pro- 
duce to  be  expected  being  only  equal  to 
the  expenditure  of  the  peace  establish- 
ment, there  would  then  remain  one  rail- 
lion  for  the  sinking  fund,  to  be  raised  by 
imposing  new  taxes ;  and  new  taxes  upon 

the  public 

Mr.  Pitt  interrupted  Mr.  Fox,  for  the 
sake  of  setting  him  right.  The  million 
for  the  sinking  fund,  he  said,  he  included 
in  the  fifteen  million^  and  a  half,  stating 
the  peace  oetablishment  at  no  more  than 
14,500,000/. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  was  glad  to  find,  that 
the  million  for  the  sinkmg  fund  was  in- 
cluded within  the  fifteen  millions  and  a 
half;  he  wished,  however,  to  caution  the 
House  against  relying  too  much  on  san- 
guine calculations,  founded  on  mere  specu- 
lation. Either  extreme,  in  matters  of  such 
moment,  was  to  be  avoided  equally. 
Those  who  were  inclined  to  despond,  were 
sot  to  be  relied  on,  because  a  desponding 
financier  would  do  nothing;  and  those 
who  were  too  sanguine  should  be  watched 
carefully,  because  they  were  likely  to  act 
injudiciously.  He  wished,  therefore,  that 
the  House  would  avoid  both,  and  he  flat- 
tered himself  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  not  trust,  ibr  his  million  for  the 
sinking  fund,  to  any  sanguine  hopes  of  the 
future  quarter's  produce  being  equal  to 
the  last,  or  likely  to  exceed  it ;  but  that  he 
would  trust  to  experience,  to  what  was 
solid  and  certain,  the  former  produce  of 
the  taxes.  Let  him  secure  his  million  for 
the  sinking  fund  beyond  the  possibility  of 


failure,  and  let  his  expectations  of  increase 
upon  the  future  produce  of  the  taxes  go 
in  aid  of  that  million.     Mr.  Fox  said,  he 
thanked  God  that  whatever  difference  of 
opinion  there  was  on  other  subjects,  all 
parties  were  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of 
supporting  the  credit  of  the  nation ;  and 
when  he  said  this,  be  did  not  use  the  word 
credit  merely  in  its  particular  sense,  but 
in  its  great  and  general  import,  as  that 
which  made    Great  Britain    respectable 
among  the  other  powers  of  £urope.  There 
was  not,  he  said,  a  reasonable  and  think- 
ing prince  in  Europe,  nor 'a  wise  minister 
in  any  cabinet  in  Europe,  that  had  not 
his  eyes  upon  the  state  of  our  national 
debt,  and  the  state  of  our  sinking  fund.  It 
was  therefore  of  the  highest  national  im- 
portance that  some  means,  that  could  be 
depended  upon,  should  be  resorted  to,  to 
create  and  cherish  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
purpose   of  diminishing  the  debt  of  the 
nation.     Nor  ought  any  time  to  be  lost  in 
a  business  of  so  much  importance :  ^peace 
was  the  time  the  best  adapted  to  it,  but 
already  near  three  years  had  elapsed,  not 
indeed  since  we  had  been  at  peace,  but 
since  it  had  been  known  that  the  war  was 
drawing  to  its  conclusion ;  and  when  it 
was  considered  how  slow  and  how  smali 
the  progress  always  was  in  paying  off  and 
dimmishing  the  debt;   and,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  rapidly  we  went  down  the  hill 
again,  and  increased  its  amount  when  a 
war  began,  or  even  in  the  year  immediately 
preparatory  to  a  war,  every  roan  must  feel 
the  necessity  for  using  all  possible  dis- 
patch, and  of  making  the  capital  of  the 
fund  as  large  as  possible :  a  million  a  year 
appeared  to  him  to  be  too  little  to  expect 
much  good  fi-om,  the  few  years  of  peace 
this  country  enjoyed  taken  into  the  consi- 
deration.   With  regard  to  the  taxes  of  the 
last  year,  he  thought  there  was  no  ground 
for  blame  on  that  occasion  ;  indeed  he  was 
glad,  that  in  ail  the  various  adniinistra-. 
tions  the  same  thin^  had  uniformly  hap- 
pened, and  that  each  of  them  had  expe- 
rienced it,  because  it  must  serve  as  a 
general  proof  of  the  faUacy  of  loose  com- 
putation, and  of  the  extreme  necessity  of 
joining  their  exertions  in  support  of  the 
national  credit;  a  subject  upon  which,  he 
verily  believed,  every  late  administration, 
and  every  late  financier,    had    been  in 
earnest,  and  the  one  not  more  sincere  and 
zealous  than  the  other,  whether  the  party 
alluded  to  were  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
ribbon,  the  noble  lord  who  acted  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exdiequer,  while  he  had  tho 
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honour  to  be  in  adroinistratioiit  'or  tbe 
right  hon.  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House.  With  regard  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  not  being  as  forward  or 
as  ready  as  he  ought  to  be  in  proposing 
new  taxes  or  new  burthens,  if  such  were 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  national 
credit,  he  had  never  heard  it  insinuated, 
that  any  fear  of  incurring  unpopularityi  or 
giving  rise  to  the  clamour  of  a  moment,  or 
to  a  clamour  of  a  still  longer  duration, 
had  deterred  him  from  so  necessary  a  part 
of  his  duty.  If  it  could  produce  such  an 
effect,  he  should  make  no  scruple  to  have 
charged  him  with  having  been  the  worst 
and  the  most  corrupt  minister  that  had 
ever  existed  in  the  worst  and  most  corrupt 
times.  But  Mr.  Fox  said,  violent  as  party 
had  run  in  that  House,  at  no  time  had  an^ 
grea!t  impediment  been  thrown  by  oppou- 
aition  in  the  way  of  raising  money  upon 
the  public  by  taxes,  where  the  necessity 
fur  imposing  such  burthens  had  been  ap- 
parent ;  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
might  be  assured  of  his  support,  and  of 
that  of  all  parties  and  of  all  sorts  of 
connexions  in  that  House,  whenever  he 
should  come  forward  with  any  proposi- 
tions  for  the  better  and  more  effectually 
securing  a  sinking  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
diminishing  the  national  debt.  With  re- 
gard to  how  far  one  sort  of  tax  was  prefer- 
able to  another,  there  might  be  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion ;  but  there  would  be  none 
as  to  the  necessity  of  imposing  taxes,  for 
the  support  of  the  credit  of  the  nation. 
Mr.  Fox  took  occasion  to  glance  at  the 
commutation  tax,  of  which  he  expressed 
his  usual  disapprobation,  declaring  it  was 
the' substitution  of  a  severe,  an  oppressive, 
and  an  odious  burthen ;  the  efficiency  of 
which  would  continue  to  be  precarious,  in 
the  room  of  one  that  was  certain  in  its 
produce,  and  right  in  its  operation. 

Mr.  Eden  rose  to  give  his  cordial  thanks 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  not 
only  for  calling  upon  parliament  to  enter 
Into  a  consideration  of  the  first  possible  im- 
portance, but  for  having  prepared  informa- 
tion essentially  necessary  to  enable  the 
House  to  form  conclusions  respecting  the 
state  of  the  public  credit.  The  papers  now 
moved  for  were  quarterly  continuations  of 
papers,  for  which  he  himself  had  for  some 
years  called  at  the  opening  of  each  ses- 
sion ;  and  he  well  knew,  that  a  statement 
of  so  complicated  an  account,  so  late  as 
to  Uie  5th  of  the  present  month,  could 
only  be  in  readiness,  though  prepared  by 
a  very  intelligent  and  industrious  officer,  k 
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in  consequence  of  preparatory  orders  from 
the  Treasury.  As  to  the  contents  of  that 
account,  he  would  not  risk  comments  on 
particulars  which  he  had  not  seen :  but 
he  would  enter  into  the  examination  of  it 
with  a  most  anxious  wish  to  find  that  it 
would  realize  to  the  country,  the  comfort- 
able prospect  of  an  efficient  sinking  fund. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  must  observe  upon 
the  totals  stated  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, that  though  they  afforded  much 
cause  of  congratulation  prima  Jacie^  it 
would  be  unwise  and  unmanly  not  to  look 
more  closely  to  the  fair  result  of  even  the 
most  prosperous  of  the  statements.  The 
The  quarter  ending  at  Lady-day  was  re- 
ported to  give  a  net  produce  of  above 
three  millions :  he  would  for  the  present 
wave  all  doubts  respecting  the  risk  of 
takinff  a  quarter,  which  happened  to  be 
peculiarly  high,  in  order  to  estimate  the 
regular  proportion  of  the  revenue:  he 
would  not  also,  for  the  present,  inquire 
what  branch  of  the  customs  or  excise  had 
particularly  increased,  or  whether  there 
was  any  sufficient  ground  to  expect  that 
the  subsequent  quarters  would  be  equally 
high  :  he  would,  for  the  sake  of  argument^ 
admit  the  whole  in  the  most  flattering  ex- 
tent, and  consequently  that  the  net  pro- 
duce of  all  the  taxes,  including  those  of 
1784,  would  for  the  future  be  3,025,(X)OA 
perquirter,  or  12,100,000/.  a  year.  To 
this  he  would  add  2,4<X),000/.  for  the  an- 
nual land  and  malt,  making  in  the  whole 
a  national  revenue  of  14,500,000/.  Ac- 
cording to  this  statement,  the,  revenue 
would  then  only  equalize  the  expenditure ; 
for  it  had  been  admitted  on  all  hands,  that 
the  annual  peace  expenditure  might  be 
estimated  at  fourteen  millions  and  a  half: 
indeed,  it  could  not  reasonably  be  taken 
at  less ;  for  the  interest  and  charges  of  the 
national  debt  were,  at  least,  nine  millions ; 
and  when  added  to  the  sum  appropriated 
for  the  civil  list,  might  be  called  ten  mil- 
lions. Tlie  army,  navy,  and  ordnance, 
together  with  the  half-pay,  Chelsea,  and 
long  list  of  sundries  annpally  voted,  would 
make  a  farther  sum  of  four  millions  and  a 
half;  and  consequently,  unless  his  last  list 
could  be  diminished,  there  remained, 
under  the  admission  of  a  very  disputable 
calculation,  no  favourable  balance  what- 
ever. If,  on  the  other  hand,  that  calcula- 
tion should  prove  fallacious,  the  prospect 
was  gloomy,  and  such  as  would  require 
much  wisdom,  much  firmness,  and  much 
temper,  in  parliament,  in  ministers,  and 
in  the  people  at  large.    He  concluded^ 
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however,  as  he  began,  with  thinking  it 
highly  tneritorious  to  bring  the  matter 
forward,  and  to  furnish  sufficient  materials 
for  its  due  investigation. 

Mr.  Dempster  rose  to  put  two  questions 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
one  was,  whether  it  was  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  intention  to  begin  upon  his 
scheme,  and  appropriate  a  million  this 
year,  or  not  to  begii!  it  till  the  next  year. 
The  other  point  was,  whether  he  meant 
to  secure  his  sinking  fund  from  being  di- 
verted to  a  wrong  purpose,  by  instituting 
some  sort  of  conmiission  for  the  special 
superintendence  of  it,  and  in  order  to 
put  it  out  of  possibility  that  it  should  be 
appropriated  to  any  other  object  than  the 
actual  diminution  of  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  his  idea  exactly 
corresponded  with  that  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman with  respect  to  the  establishment 
and  use  of  a  sinking  fund :  he  should  never 
be  satisfied  with  such  a  fund,  unless  it 
were  so  locked  up,  and  so  strongly  con- 
fined to  the  purposes  of  its  institution, 
the  diminution  of  the  national  debt,  as 
that  nothing  else  could  possibly  touch  it, 
but  that  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  per- 
fectly sacred,  and  not  convertible  to 
any  other  end ;  and  that  for  this  purpose, 
it  should  be  put  under  the  most  effectual 
restraints  that  could  possibly  be  devised. 
In  answer  to  the  other  question  of  the 
hon.  gentleman,  he  said,  that  it  was  not 
his  intention  that  this  fund  should  com- 
mence until  next  year,  because  as  there 
was  such  a  flattering  prospect  of  increas- 
ing prosperity,  he  thought  it  better  to  de- 
fer it  for  one  year  longer,  as  any  ideas  that 
might  now  be  formed  on  the  subject, 
would  probably  be  materially  affected  by 
the  favourable  turn  which,  by  that  time, 
it  was  to  be  expected,  affairs  would  have 
taken,  and  that  he  thought  the  whole  of 
the  business  might  more  easily  be  reduced 
to  a  system  afler  it  should  be  seen  how  far 
the  revenue,  as  it  now  stood,  would,  by 
means  of  its  expected  improvement  and 
mcrease,  answer  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Dempster  said,  that  what  had  fallen 
from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  given 
him  very  great  concern.  He  had  enter- 
tained hopes  that  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentle^ian 
had  designed  to  begin  liis  scheme  imme- 
diately. The  reason  why  he  hoped  so 
was,  his  conviction  that  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost,  as  our  enemies  had  got  the 
•tart  of  us.  France  having  already  pro- 
vided a  sinking  fund,  which,  with  the  sums 
^t  would  very  shortly  fall  into  it,  would 


enable  her  in  a  few  years  to  get  rid  of 
the  greatest  part  of  her  national  debt.  On 
this  account,  and  that  we  might  not  have 
our  enemies  beforehand  with  us  on  so  im- 
portant  a  point,  he  was  extremely  anxious 
that  no  time  should  be  lost,  nay,  he  would 
even  wish  the  right  hon.  gentleman  should 
borrow  the  million,  rather  than  not  begin 
to  create  the  sinking  fund  this  year.  The 
money  to  be  rais^  would  be  no  more, 
than  50,000/.  to  pay  the  interest ;  and  one 
million  a  year  dedicated  to  the  sole  ser- 
vice of  paying  off  the  national  debt.  Would, 
in  54}  years,  pay  off  near  200  millions. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  although  there  cer* 
tainly  might  at  times,  and  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  an  advanjbage  in  borrow* 
ing  at  5  per  cent,  for  the  purpose  of  pajr- 
ing  off  debts,  yet  it  was  not  a  part  ot  his 
plan. 

The  question  was  put  and  agreed"  to. 

Transportation  of  Felons.'}  Lord  Beau^ 
champ  begged  leave  to  remind  the  House 
of  an  order  that  had  bi^n  made  at  an 
early  part  of  the  present  session,  and  of 
which  he  was  sorry  to  find  no  notice 
whatever  had  hitherto  been  taken.  The 
order  to  which  he  alluded^  was,  that  a  re- 
port should  be  made  to  the  House  rela- 
tive to  the  manner  in  which  government 
intended  to  dispose  of  felons  under  sen- 
tence of  transportation.  He  presumed 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  had  lei^ 
sure,  from  the  multiplicity  of  public  affairs^' 
to  attend  to  an  oraer  of  such  great  mo* 
ment.  He  wbhed,  however,  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  inform  him,  when 
he  conceived  a  return  might  be  expected 
to  the  ordinary  question,  as  he  intended 
to  ground  upon  that  return  a  motion, 
which  he  would  submit  to  the  House  on  a 
future  day. 

Mr.  Pitt  admitted  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  stated  as  an  excuse  fojp 
the  neglect  of  the  order  a  very  great  hurry 
of  public  business ;  he  would,  however, 
take  care  that  the  return  to  it  should  be 
made  with  all  possible  dispatch.  At  the 
same  time  he  thought  the  noble  lord  would 
do  well,  if  he  would  make  the  House  ac- 
quainted, at  present,  with  the  nature  of  the 
motion  that  he  intended  to  propose  on  a 
future  day. 

Lord  Beauchdmp  replied,  that  as  bis  • 
motion  would,  in  a  great  measure,  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  return,  he  could  not, 
until  he  should  have  seen  that  return, 
gratify  the  wish  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man.   Some  motion^  however,  would  be 
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absolutely  necessary.  The  transportation 
of  felons  had  generally  been  to  places 
within  the  dominions  of  his  Majesty ;  but, 
if  report  spoke  truth,  government  had  it 
in  contemplation  to  send  them  to  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  to  form  a  colony  of  them 
out  of  the  Britisli  territories.  This  ap- 
peared to  him  a  subject  well  worthy  of 
inquiry;  and  he  believed  he  should  on 
Wednesday  submit  to  the  House  a  propo- 
aition  on  that  head. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  that  the  design  of  send- 
ing the  felons  to  Africa,  was  of  a  very 
aerious  nature;  it  would  affect  not  only 
the  present  unfortunate  wretches  who 
were  under  sentenceof  transportation,  but 
idso  future  generations  of  convicts,  if  the 
idea  of  colonizing  Africa  with  felons, 
should  be  once  adopted.  He  could  not 
reconcile  it  with  justice,  that  persons 
whom  the  rigour  of  the  law  had  spared 
from  death,  should,  afler  a  mock  display  of 
mercy,  be  compelled  to  undergo  it,  by 
being  sent  to  a  country  where  they  could 
not  live,  and  where  the  manner  of  the 
death  might  be  singularly  horrid ;  so  that 
the  apparent  mercy  of  transporting  those 
wretched  people  to  Africa,  might  with 
justice  be  called  cruelty:  the  merciful 
gal]oi^  of  England  would  rid  them  of 
their  lives  in  a  far  less  dreadful  manner^ 
than  the  climate  or  the  savages  of  Africa 
would  take  them — 

Mr.  Pitt  interrupted  Mr.  Burke,  by 
observing  that  be  was  assuming  facts,  with- 
out any  better  authority  than  report ;  he 
thought  therefore  it  would  be  more  pro- 
per for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  wait 
till  he  should  have  seen  the  return  called 
for  by  the  noble  lord. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  that  though  there  was 
no  question  actually  under  discussion,  he 
^was  not  of  opinion  that,  in  any  thing  he 
had  siiid,  he  had  been  out  of  order.  The 
situation  of  the  felons  who  were  to  be 
transported,  called  for  immediate  atten- 
tion :  he  understood  that  75  of  them  were 
now  on  board  a  ^hip,  which  might  sail  be- 
fore morning,  and  the  wind  would  soon 
carry  them  out  of  the  rpach  of  the  inter* 
position  of  parliament.  He  was  now  ap- 
pealing to  the  minister  for  his  interference : 
the  Kin^,  bv  his  coronation  oath,  had 
bound  himself  to  execute  judgment  in 
mercy ;  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
the  trustee  of  his  Majestv  s  oath.  There 
were  at  the  moment  that  he  was  speaking, 
nests  of  pestilence  in  the  country ;  the 
gaols  were  crowded  beyond  measure  ; 
Uiere  was  a  house  iu  Londoni  which  con- 


sisted at  this  time  of  just  558  members  ; 
be  did.  not  mean  the  House  of  Commons 
(though  the  numbers  were  alike  in  both), 
but  the  gaol  of  Newgate :  they  attended 
in  their  places  much  more  punctually  than 
the  members  of  the  latter ;  and  the  reform 
in  one  would  not  be  less  agreeable  than  a 
reform  in  the  other.  Pestilence  might  be 
the  consequence  of  so  many  persons  being 
crowded  m  one  house ;  and  the  public 
safety,  no  less  than  a  humane  regard  to 
the  individuals  in  question,  calle4  for  the 
interposition  of  parliament. 

Here  the  busbess  rested  for  this  day. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  Mr.  PittU 
Motion  for  a  Reform  in  Parliament.^ 
April  18.  The  Speaker  ordered  the  Ser- 
jeant at  arms  to  go  with  the  mace  into  the 
Speaker's  chambers,  the  Court  of  Requests* 
and  places  adjacent,  and  summon  the 
members  there  to  attend  the  service  of 
the  House.  And  he  went  accordingly  ; 
and  being  returned, 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  rose  to  call  the  at« 
tention  of  the  House  to  the  important 
subject  of  a  Reform  in  the  Representa- 
tion of  the  People.  He  said  it  was  un- 
necessary for  him  to  point  out  how  much 
this  subject  ought  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  gentlemen,  and  how  nearly  It 
was  connected  with  every  other  interest 
which  could  be  important  to  English- 
men. In  entering  upon  this  subject,  he 
said,  he  was  aware  of  the  division  of 
sentiment,  and  of  the  pertinacity  with 
which  some  men  adhered  to  opinions  ini- 
mical to  every  species  of  reform.  But  he 
rose  with  hopes  infinitely  more  sanguine 
than  he  ever  felt  before,  and  with  hopes 
which  he  conceived  to  be  rationally  aod 
solidly  founded.  There  never  was  a  mo- 
ment when  the  minds  of  men  were  more 
enlightened  on  this  interesting  topic  than 
now;  there  never  was  a  moment  when 
they  were  more  prepared  for  its  di^ussidn. 
A  ^reat  many  objections  which  from  tirpe 
to  time  had  been  adduced  against  reform, 
would  not  lie  against  the  propositions 
which  he  intended  to  submit  to  the  House; 
and  the  question  was  in  truth  new  in  all 
its  shape  to  the  present  parliament. 

He  was  sensible  of  the  difficulty  them 
was  now,  and  ever  must  be,  in  proposing 
a  plan  of  reform.  The  number  of  gentled, 
men  who  were  hostile  to  reform,  were  a 
phalanx,  which  ought  to  give  alarm  to  any 
individual  iipon  rising  to  suggest  such  a 
measure.  Those  who,  with  a  sort  of  su- 
perstitious awe,  reverence  the  constitution 
t 
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8o  much  as  to  be  fearful  of  touching  even 
its  defects,  had  aivf  ays  reprobated  every 
attempt  to  purify  the  representation.  They 
acknowledged  its  inequality  and  corrup- 
tion, but  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  grand 
fabric,  they  would  not  suffer  a  reformer, 
with  unhallowed  hands,  to  repair  the  in- 
juries which  it  suffered  from  time.  Others, 
who,  perceiving  the  deficiencies  that  had 
arisen  from  circumstance,  were  solicitous 
of  their  amendment,  yet  resisted  the  at- 
tempt, under  the  argument,  that  when 
once  we  had  presumed  to  touch  the  con- 
stitution in  one  point,  the  awe  which  had 
heretofore  kept  us  back  from  the  daring 
enterprize  of  innovation  might  abate,  and 
there  wa^  no  foreseeing  to  what  alarming 
lengtlis  we  might  progressively  go,  under 
the  mastk  of  reformation.  Others  there 
were,  but  for  these  he  confessed  he  had 
not  the  same  respect,  who  considered  the 
present  state  of  representation  as  pure  and 
adequate  to  all  its  purposes,  and  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  first  principles  of  repre- 
sentation. The  fabric  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  an  ancient  pile,  on  which 
they  had  been  all  taught  to  look  with,  re- 
verence and  awe :  from  their  cradles  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  view  it  as  a  pat- 
tern of  perfection  ;  their  ancestors  had  en- 
joyed freedom  and  prosperity  under  it ; 
and  therefore  an  attempt  to  make  any  al- 
terations in  it  would  be  deemed,  by  some 
enthusiastic  admirers  of  antiquity,  as  im* 
pious  and  sacrilegious.  No  one  reverenced 
the  venerable  fabric  more  than  he  did; 
but  all  mankind  knew  that  the  best  insti- 
tutions, like  human  bodies,  carried  in  them- 
selves the  seeds  of  decay  and  corruption, 
and  therefore  he  thought  himself  justifi- 
able in  proposing  remedies  against  this 
corruption,  which  the  frame  of  the  con- 
stitution must  necessarily  experience  in 
the  lapse  of  years,  if  not  prevented  by  wise 
and  judicious  regulations. 

To  men  who  argued  in  this  manner,  he 
did  not  presume  to  address  his  proposi- 
tions, for  such  men  he  despaired  of  con- 
viochig;  but  he  had  well-grounded  hopes, 
that  in  what  he  should  offer  to  the  House, 
he  should  be  able  to  convince  gentlemen 
of  the  former  descriptions,  that  though 
Ibev  had  argued  so  strongly  against  general 
and  unexpmined  notions  of  reform,  their 
argumenu  would  not  weigh  against  the 
precise  and  explicit  proposition  which  it 
was  his  purpose  to  submit  to  them.  The 
objection  to  reform,  under  the  idea  of  in- 
novation, would  not  hold  good  against  his 
suggestion,  for  it  WM  not  aa  ioaov^pn 
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on  any  known  and  clear  principle  of  the 
constitution.  Their  objection  to  reform, 
because  it  might  introduce  habits  of  change 
and  alteration,  of  which  no  man  coiud 
foresee  the  extent  or  termina^on,  would 
be  equally  inappUcable  to  his  plan,  for  in 
his  mind  it  would  be  complete  and  final. 
In  his  mind,  it  would  comprehend  all  that 
a  rational  reformer  would  think  it  neces- 
sary now  or  at  any  time  to  do,  and  would 
tlierefore  give  no  licence  to  future  or  more 
extensive  schemes.  The  argument,  that 
no  alteration  of  the  number  of  members 
composing  the  House  ought  at  any  time 
to  be  suffered,  and  that  no  refbrm  of  the 
representation  in  what  was  emphatically 
called  the  corrupt  parts,  ought  to  be  ac- 
complished by  an  act  of  power,  would  be 
equally  inapplicable ;  for,  by  his  proposi- 
tion, he  m^nt  tp  lay  it  down  as  a  first 
principle,  that  the  number  of  the  House 
ought  to  remain  the  same,  and  that  the 
reform  of  decayed  boroughs  ought  not  tp 
proceed  on  disfranchisement  This,  he 
said,  was  the  third  effort  made  by  him 
since  he  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  par- 
liament, to  prevail  upon  the  legidature'to 
adopt  a  reiorm  in  the  representation  of 
the  people.  He  had  twice  failed  in  his 
endeavours  to  effect  this  salutary  purpose^ 
and  yet  he  \^as  not  discouraged  from  re^ 
newing  them  this  day :'  he  was  encouraged 
by  two  circumstances  which  he  had  not  ia 
his  favour  on  the  former  occasions.  The 
reform  which  he  now  meant  to  propose, 
was  more  consistent  with  the  views  of  the 
best  and  most  moderate  men ;  and  this  wa^ 
a  new  House  of  Commons,  that  had  never 
been  consulted  on  the  subject  of  reform, 
and  consequently  had  not,  like  the  two 
last,  negatived  a  proposiflon  made  for  in- 
troducing it.  Therefore,  though  the  sub- 
ject might  be  thought  stale  by  the  public, 
as  it  had  been  so  frequently  agitated,  it 
was  perfectly  new  to  the  House  of  Com-i 
mons  which  be  had  then  the  honour  to 
address. . 

That  gentlemen  should  have  set  them* 
selves  against  general  and  unqualified  no* 
tions  of  reform,  he  did  not  much  wonder ; 
and  that  they  should  b^stili  more  inimical 
to  the  vague,  impracticable,  and  inconclu- 
sive chimeras  which  had  been  thrown  out 
at  different  times  by  different  reformers, 
he  was  not  astonished.  Reverencing  the 
constitution,  and  feeling  all  the  pride  of 
an  Englishman  on  the  experience  of  it^ 
beauty,  even  with  all  its  blemishes,  it  was 
no  wonder  that  gentlemen  should  be 
alarmed  at  suggestions  which  were  founded 
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cm  no  principle,  and  whiefa  admitted  of  no 
limit.  But  there  were  certain  proposi- 
tions, in  which  he  had  reason  to  think  that 
all  men  m«wt  coincide.  If  there  were  any 
specific  means  of  purifying  the  state  of  re- 
presentation on  its  first  principle,  without 
danger  of  altering  the  fabric,  and  without 
leaving  it  either  in  uncertainty  or  disorder, 
such  means  ought,  with  becoming  caution, 
to  be  used.  On  this  clear  and  indisputable 

firoposition  it  was  that  he  wished  to  go. 
t  was  beoiuse  he  imagined  that  a  plan 
night  be  formed,  eohgenial  with  the  first 
principles  of  representation,  which  would 
reform  l^e  present  inadequate  state,  and 
provide  in  all  future  times  for  as  adequate 
and  perfect  a  state  of  representation  as 
they  could  expect  to  arrive  at,  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  the  countr}-.  He 
'  was  aware,  when  he  spoke  in  this  manner, 
that  the  idea  of  general  and  complete  re- 
presentation so  as  to  comprehend  every 
individual,  and  give  him  his  personal  share 
in  the  legislature  of  the  country,  was  a 
tiling  incompatible  with  the  population 
and  state  of  the  kingdom.  The  practical 
definMon  of  what  the  popular  branch  of 
our  legislature  was  at  this  day,  he  took 
to  be  precisely  this :  An  assembly  freely 
elected,  between  whom  and  the  mass  of 
tiie  people  there  was  the  closest  union  ai|d 
most  perfect  sympathy.  Such  a  House  of 
Commons  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
stitution originally  to  erect,  and  such  a 
House  of  Commons  it  was  the  wish  of 
every  reformer  now  to  establish.  Those 
'-\  .  who  went  farther— those  who  went  to  ideas 
I  of  individual  representation,  dduded  tliem- 
selves  with  impossibilities,  and  took  the 
attention  of  the  public  from  that  sober 
and  practicable  path  in  which  they  might 
travel  safely  and  with  ease,  to  launch  them 
into  an  unbounded  sea,  where  they  had 
no  pilot  to  direct,  and  no  star  to  guide 
theuK 

Solicitous  as  he  was  of  reform,  he  never 
could  countenance  vague  and  unlimited 
notions.  It  w|tf  his  wish  to  see  the  House 
adopt  a  sober  and  practicable  scheme, 
wIikA  should  have  for  its  basis  the  original 
principle  of  representation,  and  should 
produce  the  object  which  every  lover  of 
our  coiiistitution  must  have  in  view— a 
House  of  Commons  between  whom  and 
the  people  there  riiould  exist  the  same 
interest,  and  the  most  perfect  sympathy 
and  union.  It  was  his  purpose  to  see  an 
arrangement  made,  which,  while  it  cor- 
rected the  present  inadequate  state  of  re« 
pTiientatioO}  ihoaldiEeqp  itadeqoate  when 


made  so,  and  should  give  to  the  conatitu- 
tioQ  purity,  consistency,  and,  if  possible, 
immortality.  Such  was  the  sanguii^  idea 
which  he  entertained  from  his  project,  and 
such  he  trusted  would  be  the  sentimeac  of 
the  House  upon  its  expositioo.  Whatever 
argument  might  be  adduced  against  its 
practicability,  and  what^  against  its  expe« 
diency,  he  trusted  that  the  old  argument 
of  innovation  would  riot  be  alleeed.  As 
he  had  said,  it  was  not  an  innovation ;  and 
he  was  sure  that  gentlemen  would  i^ree 
with  him  in  this  sentiment,  when  mey 
turned  their  eyes  with  him  back  to  the 
earliest  periods  of  our  history,  asA  traced 
the  practice  of  our  ancestors  in  Uie  purest 
.days. 

He  eoasidered  it,  on  such  a  review,  as 
one  of  the  most  indisputable  doctrines  of 
antiquity,  that  the  state  of  representation 
was  to  be  changed  with  the  clmnge  of  cir- 
cumstances. As  far  back  as  the  period 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  which  was  the 
first  time  when  they  could  trace  distanoa 
descriptions  of  men  in  the  representiEiticm^ 
the  doctrine  of  change  was  clearly  under* 
stood.  The  counties  were  not  uniforms 
the  number  of  members  was  frequently 
varied ;  and  from  that  period  to  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  Uiere  were  few  reigns  m 
which  representation  was  not  varied,  and 
in  which  it  did  not  undergo  diminutions  or 
fluctuations  of  some  kind  or  other.  Those 
changes  were  owing  to  ^e  discretion 
which  was  left  in  the  executive  branches 
of  the  legislature,  to  summon  or  npt  to 
summon  whom  they  pleased  to  parliaroeAt. 
The  executive  branch  of  the  legislature 
was  vested  with  this  discretion  on  no  other 
principle,  than  that  the  places,  which  m%ht 
tor  the  time  beins;  have  such  a  share  in  the 
general  scale  of  the  people,  as  should  entitle 
them,  or  rather  subject  them^  to  the  duty 
of  sendinff  members  to  the  representative 
hodjf  might  be  appointed  to  do  so.  In  Ma 
very  discretionary  power  the  pfinciple  of 
alteration  was  visible,  and  it  manifested 
the  original  notion  whidi  our  forefathers 
had  of  representation  to  be  this : — l^at 
whereas  it  was  impossMe  that  every  indi* 
vidual  of  a  populous  country  could  make 
dioice  of  a  representative,  the  task  should 
be  committed  to  such  bodies  of  men  as 
mi^ht  be  collected  together  in  commU'- 
hities  in  the  several  dismcts  of  the  Idaf- 
dom :  and  as  such  communities  must  from 
their  nature  be  fluctuating  and  moveable, 
that  the  Crown  should  have  the  diacretiea 
of  pmnting  out  whiehof  them  were  proper 
freodthwftettidlMb^to  a«cate  w|  - 
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da^  far  the  rest  Every  man  must  ac- 
knowledge that  to  have  exercised  this  dis- 
cretion otherwise  than  souDdly»  must  have 
been  a  high  grievance;  and  he  needed 
not  to  say,  that  if  it  were  now  vested  in 
the  Crown,  and  that  ministers  might  fix  on 
such  places  as  they  pleased  for  the  choice 
•f  members,  there  was  not  a  man  in  Eng- 
land who  would  not  consider  the  hberties 
of  hts  country  as  extinguished.  Such  dis- 
caretion,  however,  did  exist;  and  he  men- 
tioned it  to  shew,  thilt  principles  in  repre- 
sentation had  been  departed  from,  and 
had  their  existence  no  longer.  The  argu- 
ment against  change  was  an  furgument 
agamst  the  experience  of  every  period  of 
our  history.  There  had  not  been  of  late 
Sny  addition  to  the  county  share  in  the 
lepresentalion^  except  indeed  of  the  pa- 
latine8>  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  and 
€>f  another  addition  which  had  been  made 
since  the  period  at  which  it  was  common 
to  say  that  our  constitution  was  fixed,  the 
Revolution,  namely,  the  addition  of  all  that 
part  of  the  united  kingdom  called  Scot- 

But  in  the  borough  representation  the 
dianffes  had  been  infinitely  more  common. 
Gentlemen  had  undoubtedly  read,  that,  of 
the  b<woughs  which  used  formerly  to  send 
members  to  parliament,  seventy-two  had 
been  disfrancnised*  that  was  to  say,  that 
the  Crown  had  ceased  to  summon  them  at 
general  elections  to  return  burgesses  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  After  the  re- 
storation, thirty-six  of  these  boroughs  pe- 
tit^^R^  parliament  to  be  restored  to  the 
exercise  of  their  ancient  franchise ;  their 
player  was  granted,  and  to  this  day  they 
continue  to  eqjoy  it.  But  the  other  thirty- 
six,  not  having  presented  any  petition  on 
the  subject,  had  not  recovered  their  lost 
franchisOk  ^  Upon  this  he  would  be  bold  to 
say,  that,  considering  the  restoration  of 
the  former,  and  the  continued  deprivation 
of  the  latter,  the  spirit  of  the  constitution 
bad  been  grossly  violated,  if  it  was  true, 
(but  which  he  denied)  that  the  extension 
to  one  set  of  boroughs  of  the  franchise  of 
returning  members  to  parliament,  and  the 
resumption  of  it  from  others,  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution.  For  if  the  num- 
bers could  not  originally  have  been  con- 
atttuttonally  increased,  so  they  could  not 
constitutionally  have  been  diminished. 
But  baying  been  once  diminished,  to  re- 
sfofe  them  might  by  some  be  said  to  make 
an  innovation ;  and  if  the  parliament  had 
an^  snthority  to  restore  the  franchise,  the 
fnac^  of  restoration  ought  to  have  been 
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extended  to  the  seventy-two  boroughs, 
and  not  confined  to  one  half  of  them. 
Here  then  it  appeared  manifest,  that  the 
whole  was  governed  by  a  principle  which 
militated  directly  against  the  modem  doc- 
trine, that  to  do  what  had  been  constantly 
done  for  ages,  by  the  wisest  of  our  ances- 
tors, was  to  innovate,  upon  die  constitu- 
tion. The  seventy-two  boroughs  in  ques-  ^ 
tion  had  discontinued  to  return  members,  / 
because  theyjiad  fallen  into  decay.  Thir- 
ty-six of  them  afterwards  recovered  their 
franchise,  when  they  recovered  their 
former  wealth  and  population ;  but  the 
other  thirty-six,  not  having  renovated  their 
fqrmer  vigour  and  consequence  in  the 
state,  i'emained  to  this  day  deprived  of  the 
franchise  which  had  been  taken  from  them, 
when  they  lost  the  wealth  and  population,  ^ 
on  account  of  which  they  had  originally 
obtained  it. 

Why  then  was  there  a  greater  objection 
to  f&ny  change  in  the  representation  of 
ceftiun  boroughs  now,  than  there  had 
been  in  former  periods  ?  Why  were  they 
more  sacted  now  than  the  thirty-six  bo- 
roughs which  had  been  disfranchised,  and 
which  had  no  share  at  present  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  country  ?  Thp  argu- 
ments that  influenced  gentlemen  against 
any  change  at  this  time,  would  have 
equally  operated  against  the  thirty-six 
boroughs  which  had  from  time  to  time 
been  extinguished,  as  well  as  against  the 
same  number,  which,  having  been  abo- 
lished,' were,  from  a  cliange  of  their  cir- 
cumstances, re-instated  in  their  privilege. 
In  those  earlier  periods,  such  was  uie 
notion  of  representation,  that  as  one  bo- 
rough decayed,  and  another  arose,  the  one 
was  abolished,  and  the  other  invested  with 
the  right ;  and  alterations  took  place  from 
accident  or  caprice,  which,  however,  so 
far  as  they  went,  stood  good  and  valid. 
The  alterations  were  not  made  by  prin- 
ciple ;  they  did  not  arise  from  any  fixed 
ride  laid  down  and  invariably  pursued, 
but  they  were  founded  in  that  notion 
which  gave  the  discretionary  power  to  the 
Crown,  viz.  that  the  principal  places,  and 
not  the  decayed  boroughs,  should  be  called 
upon  to  exercise  the  right  of  election. 

He  contended,  therefore,  that  the  same 
notion  should  now  prevail,  but  ^at  it 
should  be  rescued  fVom  that  accident  and 
caprice  in  which  it  had  before  been  involv- 
ed ;  that  the  alteration  should  be  made  on  ^ 
principle ;  and  that  they  should  establish  / 
this  as  axlear  and  external  axiom  in  re- 
presentation^that  it  should  always  be  the 
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same — that  it  should   not  depend  upon 
locality  or  name,  but  upon  number  and 

\,  condition,  and  that  a  standard  should  be 
fixed  for  its  size.  He  would  submit  to  the 
world  which  of  the  two  was  most  anxious 
for  the  preservation  of  the  origin&l  prin- 
ciple of  the  constitution,  he  who  was  for 
maintaining  the  ■exterior,  and  name  of  re- 
presentation^when  the  substance  was  gone, 
or  he  who,  preferring  the  substance  and 
Teality  of  representation  to  the  name  and 
.  exterior,  was  solicitous  of  changing  its  seat 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  as 
one  place  might  flourish  and  another 
decay  ?  It  was*his  idea,  that  if  they  could 
deduce  any  good  principles  froria  theory, 
and  apply  them  to  practice,  it  was  their 
duty  to  do  so.  -  It  was  then  the  theory, 
and  it  had  been  the  practide,  in  all  times, 
to  adapt  the  representation  to  the  state  of 

^  the  country  ;  and  this  was  exactly  what  it 
-  was  his  intention  to  recommend  to  the 
House.  Now  and  in  all  future  time  to 
adapt  the  representation  to  the  state  of  the 
country,  was  the  idea  of  reform  which  he 
entertained. 

Perhaps  gentlemen  would  be  apt  to  ex« 
claim  that  this  contradicted  the  declara- 
iAOii  with  which  he  set  out,  viz.  that  the 
plan  which  he  meant  to  propose  would  be 
fmal  and  complete.  When  they  came, 
however,,  to  hear  the  whole  of  his  idea,  he 
trusted  they  would  find  that  his  pro- 
position had  in  view  not  only  an  immeaiate 
reform,  but  that  it  comprehended  an  ar- 
Tangement  which  must  operate  in  all 
"future  time,  and  provide  fop^he  changes 
which  in  the  ijature  of  things  must  inces- 
santly'arise  in  a  country  like  Britain.  He 
wished  to  establish  a  permanent  rule  to 
operate  like  the  discretion,  out  of  which 
our  present  constitution  had  sprung.  That 
discretion  would  be  very  improper  to  exist 
now,  though  in  ruder  times  it  was  not  so 
dangerous,  when  representation  was  rather 
a  burthen  than  a  privilege,  rather  a  duty 
than  an  object  of  ambition.  For  that  dis- 
cretion he  was  no  advocate ;  but  he  wished 
to  remind  gentlemen,  that  thct  discre- 
tionary -ptlVH^  had.  never  been  wrested 
from  the  h«s  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  legisla|ure,  and  that  to  this  day  there 
existed  bat  the  Act  of  Uoion  to  prevent 
the  Crown  from  adding  to  or  dimmishing 
the  number  of  that  House.  By  the  Act 
of  Union,  the  proportionate  numbers  for 
the  two  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  fixed, 
and  from  the  date  of  that  Act,  but  not  till 
that  Act,  the  discretion  of  the  Crown  was 
^itanead. 


The  argument  of  withstanding  all  refor<* 
mation,  uom  the  fear  of  the  ill  conse- 
quences that  might  ensue,  made,  gentle- 
men come  to  a  s^ort  of  compromise  with 
themselves.  **  We  are  sensible  of  certain  ^ 
defects;  we  feel  eertain  inconveniencies 
in  the  present  state  of  representation  ;  but 
fearing  that  we  may  make  it  worse  by 
alteration,  we  will  be  content  with  it  88  it 
is/'  This  was  a  sort  of*  argument  to 
which  he  could  not  give  his  countenance. 
If  gentlemen  had  at  all  times  been^  content 
with  this  doctrine,  the  nation  would  have 
lost  much  of  that  excellence  of  which  oar 
constitution  now  had  to  bo^t.  Who 
would  say  but  that  the  excellence  of  the 
constitution  was  the  fruit  of  constant  im- 
provement ?  To  prove  this  fiict  required 
but  little  illustration*  It  was,  for  iikstance^ 
a  first  principle  in  our  constitution,  that 
parliament  should  meet  as  frequently  as 
the  exigei>cies  of  the  state  should  require. 
This  was  a  clear  principle,  but  the  periods 
were  not  fixed.  Practice,  however,  bad 
improved  on  this  principle,  and  now  it  was 
established  that  parliament  should  annuall j 
mee(. 

Something  like  that  which  he  meant 
now  to  recommend,  did  take  plaee  in  very 
early  periods  of  our  history.  It  was  re- 
markable that  James  1,  a  prince  who 
mounted  the  throne  with  high  ideas  of  pre- 
rogative, and  who  was  not  to  be  suspected 
of  being  too  partial  to  the  liberties  of  the 
subject,  statee,  in  his  first  proclamation  for 
calling  a  parliament,  that  the  sh^rifis  of 
the  counties  should  not  direct  such'4i0- 
roughs  to  send  members,  as  were  ko 
utterly  ruined  as  to  be  incapable  or  unen- 
titled to  Contribute  their  snare  to  the're- 
presentation  of  the  country.  At  ianother 
period  of  our  history,  which,  whatever  ob- 
jection he  might  have  to  its  general  prin- 
ciples, had  given  rjse  to  many  salutary 
laws ;  he  meant  in  the  days  of  Cromwell; 
it  was  declared  by  the  Protector  Uuifc 
there  should  be  a  greater  proportion  of 
knights  than  of  burgesses  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  mentioned  this  authority 
(for  which  he  had,  in  the  general,  no 
great  reverence,  seeing  that  his  opposi- 
tion to  Charles  1,  began  in  licentiousness^ 
and  proceeded,  as  licentiousness  always 
did,  to  tyranny,)  because  it  would  shew, 
that  whatever  was  his  respect  for  the  con* 
stitution  of  the  country,  his  opinion  evi- 
dently was,  that  representation  should  bo  / 
£roportioned  to  the  people  represemed.  ^ 
ord  Clarendon,  in  speaking  of  the  plan  of 
Cromwell^  had  jBaid,  and  it  was  to  b^  found 
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in  his  writings,  <<  that  it  was  worthy  of  a 
more  warranuble  authority,  and  of  better 
times.''  From  these  circumstances,  he 
thought  that  a  doubt  could  not  be  left  on 
the  mind,  but  that  it  always  had  been  the 
principle  of  representation  that  it  should 
change  with  the  changes  which  the  coun« 
try  might  endure,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  merely  governed  by  exterior  and 
local  considerations. 

Feeling,  therefore,  that  this  was  the 
clear  principle  of  representation,  he  begged 
the  House  to  remember,  that  he  had  told 
them,  in  the  outset,  that  his  plan  was  free 
from  the  objection  of  altering  the  number 
of  the  House,  and  also  from  the  objection 
of  making  any  change  in  the  boroughs  by 
disfranchisement:  his  plan  consisted  of 
two  parts :  the  one  was  more  immediate 
than  the  other,  but  they  were  both  gradual. 
The  first  was  calculated  to  procure  an 
early,  if  not  an  immediate  change  of  the 
representation  of  the  boroughs ;  and  the 
second  was  intended  to  establish  a  rule,  by 
wbidi  the  representation  should  change 
with  the  changes  of  the  country.  It  was 
the  clear  and  determined  opinion  of  every 
speculatist,  that  there  should  be  an  altera- 
tion of  the  present  proportion  between  the 
/rounties  and  boroughs,  and  that,  in  the 
change,  a  larger  proportion  of  members 
should  be  given  for  the  populous  places, 
than  for  places  that  had  neither  property 
nor  people. 

It  was  therefore  his  intention  to  submit 
to  the  House  to  provide,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  a  certain  number  of  boroughs  of 
the  last  description,  that  is,  of  boroughs 
decayed,  should  be  distributed  among  the 
counties.  He  would  take  the  criterion, 
by  which  he  should  judge  what  boroughs 
^  were  decayed,  from  the  number  of  houses; 
and  this  was  a  mode  of  judgment  which 
was  not  liable  to  error,  and  which  he  con- 
-ceived  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
original  principle  of  representation.  He 
should  propose,  that  these  members  should 
be  transferred  to  the  coupties,  beginning 
with  those  that  stood  in  the  greatest  neea 
of  addition.  Such  a  reform  as  this  was  in 
its  nature  limited ;  for,  if  once  the  standard 
for  the  lowest  county  was  fixed,  the  pro- 
portion for  all  must  be  the  same,-  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  add  more  for  any 
one  county  than  for  the  rest*  In  this  view 
of  the  business,  he  imagined,  that  the 
House  would  agree  with  him  m  thinking, 
-that  there  were  about  thirty-six  boroughs 
so  decayed,  as  to  come  witnin  the  scheme 
of  such  an  operation.    Seventy-two  would 


therefore  be  the  number  of  members  to  be 
added  to  the  counties,  in  such  proportion 
as  the  wisdom  of  parliament  might  direct, 
and  this  number  it  was  his  intention  to 
propose  should  be  fixed  and  unalterable. 
The  operation  should  be  gradual,  as  he 
intended  that  the  boroughs  should  be  dis- 
franchised on  their  own  voluntary  applica- 
tion to  parliament.  Gentlemen  must  be 
aware  that  a  voluntary  application  to  par« 
liament  was  not  to  be  expected  without  an 
adequate  consideration  being  given  to  the 
boroughs ;  and  he  trusted  that  gentlemen 
would  not  start  at  the  idea  of  such  a  con* 
sideration  being  provided  fof.  A  reform 
could  only  be  brought  about  by  two 
means — by  an  act  of  power,  or  by  an  ade- 
quate consideration  which  'might  induce 
bodies  oi*  individuals  to  part  with,  rights 
which  they  considered  as  a  species  of 
valuable  inheritance,  or  of  personal  pro- 
perty. To  a  reform  by  violence,  he,  and 
he  was  sensible  many  others,  had  an  insur- 
mountable objection ;  but  he  considered  a 
reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people 
an  object  of  such  value  and  importance, 
that  he  did  not  hesitate  in  his  own  mind  to 
propose  and  to  recommend  to  the  House 
the  establishment  of  a  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  the  franchise  of  such  bo- 
roughs as  might  be  induced  to  accept  of 
it  under  the  circumstances  which  he  bad 
mentioned.    ^ 

It  might  be  asked  what  the  considera- 
tion could  be  for  such  a  franchise.  He 
knew  there  was  a  sort  of  squeamish  and 
maiden  co3mc8s  about  the  House  in  talk- 
ing on  this  subject ;  they  were  not  very 
ready  to  talk  in  that  House,  on  what,  at 
the  same  time  it  was  pretty  well  under- 
stood, out  of  doors  they  had  no  great  ob- 
jection to  negociate,  the  purchase  and  the 
sale  of  seats.  Biit  he  would  fairly  ask 
gentlemen,  if  these  sort  of  franchises  were 
not  capable  of  being  appreciated  ?  and 
whether,  notwithstanding  all  the  proud 
boast  of  its  being  an  insult  to  an  Englidi- 
man  to  ask  him  to  sell  his  invaluable  fran- 
chise, there  were  not  abuiidance  of  places 
where,  without  imputing  immorality  to 
any  individual,  such  franchise  might  be 
purchased  i  Could  it  not  be  prOved,  that 
m  this  country  estates  so  situated  as  to 
command^  an  influence  in  a  decayed  or  de- 
populated borough,  and  to  have  the  power 
of  Returning  two  members  to  parliament, 
sold  for  mor^  money  than  they  would 
have  done  if  situated  in  any  other  place, 
however  luxmiant  the  soil  might  be,  how- 
ever productive  its  harvests  I    Unless,  in* 
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dtedf  its  hanrests  could  occsasioually  pro* 
duoe  a  couple  of  memberai  iti  mtrmsic 
value  was  less.  There  were  many  reasons 
wbj  meu  might  be  induced  |o  surrender 
this  frandiise*  In  some  instances^  where 
the  right  of  returniog  members  was  at- 
tached to  Uie  possession  of  an  estate,  and 
where  it  might  be  considered  as  an  inhe- 
ritance, giring  to  the  possei^r  the  power 
of  doing  so  much  good  to  bis  country,  he 
might  warrantably  and  honourably  accept 
of  a  valuable  consideration,  since  by  the 
use  of  the  equivalent,  he  mi^ht  be  equally 
•ervice^le  to  the  community.  In  some 
instances,  persons  enjoyed  the  franchise 
in  consequence  of  alife-nght )  andenjojfing 
it  only  for  their  lives,  interest  would  natu- 
rally induce  them  to  accept  of  a  considera- 
tion :  others  enjoyed  it  by  a  still  more  tern- 
|>orary  tenure,  merely  by  the  circumstance 
of  load  residence;  and  to  them,  therefore, 
it  must  be  an  opportunity  which  they 
would  covet  to  embrace.  Seeing  the  mat- 
ter, therefore,  in  these  points  of  view,  he 
had  no  doubt  in  his  own  mind,  but  that 
the  boroughs  to  which  he  alluded  w6uld 
voluntarily  surrender  their  franchise  to  par*- 
liament,  on  such  consideration  being  given. 
He  should  propose  that  the  fund  to  be 
established  should  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  that  it  should  be  stipulated  that 
4  larger  sum  should  be  given  for  perpe- 
tuities than  for  temporary  rights.  He  had 
Stated  beforci,  that  this  operation  would 
not  be  immediate,  at  least  to  the  full  ex- 
tent ;  for  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  it 
would  neither  be  slow  nor  distant. 

The  second  part  of  his  plan  was  to  pro- 
vide, that,  after  the  full  and  final  opera- 
tion of  the  first  proportion,  that  is,  after 
the  extinction  of  S6  boroughs,  and  the 
transfer  of  their  members  to  the  county 
representation,  if  there  still  should  remain 
any  borough  so  small  and  so  decayed  as  to 
iall  within  the  size  to  be  fixed  on  by  par- 
liament, such  borough  should  have  in  its 
power  to  surrender  its  franchise  on  aa  ade- 
quate consideration,  and  that  the  right  of 
aending  the  members  to  parliament  should 
be  tra^erred  to  such  populous  and  flou- 
rishing towns  as  mi^ht  desire  to  enjoy  the 
T^t;  and  that  this  rule  should  remain 
cood,  and  operate  in  all  future  time,  and 
be  applied  to  such  boroughs  as,  in  the 
fluctu^ing  state  of  a  manufacturing  and 
commercial  kingdom,  might  Mi  into  de- 
cay in  one  part  of  the  country,  and  rise 
into  condition  in  another.  These  propo- 
sitions, taken  together,  eomprehenoed 
what  be  conceifod  to  be  d  final  and  com- 
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plete  syst^n^  and  which  weidd  ease  the 
minds  of  gentlemen  with  respect  to  any 
future  scheme  of  reform  being  attempted, 
or  being  necessary.  This  was  not  a  plan 
of  refbnn  either  fluctuating  or  cbangeaUe.  < 
It  was  not  subject  to  the  arguoient,  that 
the  stirring  of  this  question  would  lead  to 
endless  tnnovations,  and.  that  w||en  once 
involved  in  diange,  there  was  no  fore- 
seeing where  we  might  stop :  nor  was  it 
subject  to  the  abjection  that  it  waa  an  in- 
novation ;  frnr  he  had  ver^  much  ftiled  ia 
making  his  own  ideas  mtelligible  to  the' 
House,  if  he  bad  not  shewn  them  that  it 
was  a  plan  in  every  respect  congenial,  not 
only  with  the  first  principle,  but  with  tbe 
uniformpractioeof  me  constitution.  These 
arguments,  therefore,  he  trusty,  would 
not  be  brought  against  his  plan.  Tbe 
argument  w&ther  his  propositions  were 
practicable,  whether  they  were  susceptible 
of  an  easy  and  early  execution,  he  should 
be  happy  to  hear  and  todiscuss.  But  all  the 
arguments  that  bad  from  time  to  tiaae 
been  brought  agaiivit  general  and  onex- 
ulained  notions,  as  they  were  aot  appKea- 
Dle,  he  trusted  they  would  not  oe  ad- 
duced. 

Heanticipatedseveralobjections,  whieb» 
when  the  propositibns  came  to  be  discussed 
in  the  detail,  he  should  be  happy  to  meet 
and  to  combat.  The  first,  he  supposed, 
would  be  the  argument  of  the  expenae. 
Certainly  it  would  always  be  wise  and 
proper  for  that  House  to  guard  against 
wild  and  chimerical  schemes  and  specule- 
tions,  which  might  involve  their  consti- 
tuents in  additional  burthens ;  but  he  did 
not  believe  that,  in  a  matter  ao  dear  and 
important  to  Englishmen,  they  would  be 
intunidated  from  embracing  it  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  cost.  He  conceived  it 
to  be  above  price :  it  was  a  thing  which 
the  people  of.  England  could  not  purchase 
too  highly.  Let  gentlemen  set  the  quesc 
tion  in  its  proper  point  of  view;  let  them 
oppose  to  the  expense,  however  great,  the 
probable,  and  indeed  the  almost  certain^ 
advantages  to  accrue  firom  it,  and  then  tbejr 
would  see  how  little  the  argument  of  eco- 
nomy ought  to  weigh  agamst  the  purifi- 
cation  of  the  popular  bnmch  of  the  legis- 
lature. If  there  always  had  been  a  House 
of  CoDunons  who  were  the  faithful  atew^ 
ards  of  the  interests  of  their  country,!^ 
the  diligent  checks  on  the  administratioa 
of  the  finances,  the  constitutional  adviseA 
&f  the  executive  branch  of  the  legisUturs^ 
the  steady  and  uninfluenced  friends  of  the 
peoploi  he  askedi  if  the  burthois  wbiob 
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tbe  coMtituents  of  fthat  House  were  bow 
doomed  to  endare,  would  have  been  io- 

,  curred  ?  Would  the  people  of  England 
have  suffered  the  calamities  to  which  they 

^  bad  lately  been  made  subject  i  And  feel- 
ing this  great  and  melancholy  truth,  would 
they  consider  the  divestment  of  vny  sum 
as  an  object,  when  by  doing  80»  such  a 
House  of  Commons  might  be  ascertained  i 
He  did  not,  therefore,  think  that  the  areu- 

'  ment  of  the  expense  would  be  much  m- 
atsted  on,  nor  mdeed  would  the  expense 

^  4)0  8o  great  as,  on  the  first  blush  cf  the 
■latter,  gentUtinen  might  be  apt  to  ima- 
gine.* 

♦  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wyvill,  chairman  of  the 

Yorkshire  Committee,  with  whom  Mr.  Pitt 

conferred  on  the  formation  of  his  plan,  gave 

the  following  ^  Summary  Explanation  of  its 

^    Principles''  at  a  public  meeting : 

^  The  number  of  additional  representatives 
to  the  great  districts  is  proposed  to  be  72: 
for  which  the  disfranchisement  of  36  small 
boroughs  would  be  wanted.  The  means  by 
which  90  considerable  a  surrender  of  the  right 
to  return  members  to  parliament  is  expected 
to  be  obtained,  is  certainlv  adequate  to  the 
end  proposed,  and  yet  in  the  view,  either  of 
equitT  or  of  expedience^  perfectly  unexcep- 
tioBable. 


^  It  is  proposed  that  a  million  of  pounds 
sterling  be  set  apart,  as  a  fund  for  compensa- 
lioQ  to  the  boroughs  which  may  be  disfitin- 
diised ;  that  thb  whole  sum  be  divided  into 
36  shares,  of  wluch,  that  each  borough  agree- 
ing to  surrender  its  elective  right,  and  apply- 
ing, by  petition  from  two-thirds  of  its  electors, 
to  parliament  for  that  purpose,  be  entitled  to 
one  share,  to  be  distributed  in  du$  proportion 
amons  the  several  persons  interested  tnerein, 
according  to  their  respective  equitable  claims, 
by  a  special  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
moos,  to  be  appointed  in  the  same  manner 
as  committees  are  appointed  to  tr^r  the  merits 
of  contested  elections;  by  which,  if  any  ques- 
tion should  arise,  touching  the  right  of  voting, 
or  whether  the  petitioners  are  actually  two- 
thirds  of  the  voters,  such  question  snail  be 
decided :  that  the  interest  of  these  86  shares, 
or  several  principal  sums  of  money,  be  suf- 
fered to  accumulate  and  be  added  to  each 
frincipa]  sum,  until,  by  the  decision  of  such 
committee,  each  sum,  principal  and  interest 
included,  shall  be  awarded  to  some  small  bo- 
rough on  its  voluntary  application  to  be  dis- 
franchised. By  this  provision,  the  sum  ap- 
propriated, if  not  large  enough  at  first  to  in- 
Ouoe  the  decayed  boroughs  to  surrender  their 
obnoxious  rights,  wouldcontinually  increase, 
and  the  temptation  to  resign  them  would  be- 
come ultimately  irresistible. 

**  By  the  other  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  system 
cf  reformation,  a  subsequent  improvement 
«f  the  borough  repxesentation  would  be  ascer- 


Anodier  objection  that  he  foresaw  waa, 
that  the  operation  would  be  bnt  gradual, 
and  iu  fiul  and  final  accomplishment  at 
least  be  distant*  This,  however,  was  not 
an  obiection  that  could  have  mudi  weight. 
He  did  not  believe  that  the  operatioa 
would  either  be  so  slow  or  very  distant: 
he  had  stated  to  the  House  several  rea* 
sons,  to  shew  that  the  diferent  descrip. 
tions  of  men  would  have  an  interest  in  ac« 
oepting  the  conditions  to  be  offered  by 
parliament;  and  in  the  fluctuating  state  of 
property,  and  in  the  almost  constant  ne- 
cessities of  men,  he  argued,  that  the  offer 
of  the  consideration  would  from  time  to 

tained,  and  carried  into  execution  on  similar 
terms:  and,  moreover,  a  principle  of  future 
and  perpetual  improvement  in  the  represen<* 
tation  of  towns  to  aa  indefinite  extent  would 
be  established. 

<<  When  the  representation  of  the  counties 
and  the  metropolis  shall  have  been  rectified 
in  the  mode  and  to  the  extent  already  de- 
scribed, it  is  proposed  that  a  second  sum  be 
set  apart  to  induce  such  djecayed  or  inconsi- 
derable boroughs  aforesaid,  as  may  still  re- 
main, to  make  a  fartiier  surrender  of  the 
right  of  electing  members  of  parliament,  in 
order  that  such  right  may  be  transferred  to 
the  towns  of  Birmmgluun,  Manchester,  and 
other  large  unrepresented  places,  whenever 
such  unrepresented  places  shall  respectively 
petition  parliament  for  the  same — Also, 
that  the  elective  firanchise,  exclusively  en- 
joyed by  a  few  inhabitants,  members  of 
the  corporate  body  in  certain  towns,  may  be 
imparted  to  the  inhabitants,  house-holders  of 
such  towns,  occupying  houses  assessed  to  a 
certain  small  amount,  on  the  voluntary  appli« 
cation  of  such  corporate  bodies  to  parliament 
to  surrender  their  exclusive  privileges. 

*^  Tlie  extension  of  the  right  oTsuffi'ageto 
many  substantial  house-holaers  in  the  metro- 
polis, the  unrepresented  towns,  and  those 
towns  where  the  right  of  representation  b  at 
present  exclusivelv  enjoyed  by  a  few  inhsbi- 
tants,  would  be  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  several  transfers,  and  communicatioiia 
of  the  elective  rightproposed  in  the  two  parts 
of  this  system.  Tne  admission  of  copy- 
holders to  the  right  of  voting  at  county  elec* 
tions,  would  form  a  still  ereatcr,  and  a  per- 
fectiy  unexceptionable,  addition  to  the  consti- 
tuent body ;  for  which,  it  is  understood^  that 
a  separate  Bill  would  be  provided  accordingly. 
Regulations  also  for  multiplying  the  places 
of  poll  in  the  counties,  for  tne  better  ascer- 
tainment of  the  right  of  voting,  for  reducing, 
expense,  and  preventing  bribery  at  elections, 
would  be  included  as  mibsidiary  parts  of  tha 
same  system.^' 

<'  1.  Estimate  of  the  number  of  boroughs 
that  would  probably  be  disfranchised,  and  the 
consequeat  addition  of  nembecs  that  would 
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time  be  irtresistible.  He  'Vas  toguine, 
perhaps,  in  saying,  that,  before  next  par- 
Jiament,  the  benefit  of  this  plan  might  be 
felt,  and  in  the  mean  time,  this  objection 
of  the  plan  being, gradual,  would  be  less 
regardedt  from  die  confidence  which  the 
people  of  England  had  in  their  present 
representatives.  They  would  wait  with 
patience  for  the  operation  of  this  arrange- 
ment, from  <  the  confidence  which  they 
had  in  the  truth  and  character  of  the  pre* 
sent  parliament.  It  was  elected  under 
circumstances  which  made  it  dear  to  Eng- 
lishmen ;  it  had  not  yet  forfeited  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country ;  and  he  was  war- 
ranted in  presuming  th^t,  with  such  a 
House  of  Commons,  the  constituent  body 
would  not  be  eager  for  the  immediate  ac- 
complishment of  this  reform. 

He  said,  that  in  the  proposed  change  of 
representation,  and  in  adding  seventy-two 
members  to  the  counties,  he  forgot  m  the 
proper  place  to  mention,  that  it  ivas  his 
wish  to  add  to  the  number  of  the  electors 
in  those  counties.  There  was  no  good 
reason  why  copyholders  should  not  be  adr 
mitted  to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  as 
well  as  freeholders.  Their  property  was 
as  secure,  and,  indeed,  in  some  instances, 
more  so  than  that  of  the  freeholders ;  and 
such  an  accession  to  the  body  of  electors 
would  give  an  additional  energy  to  repre- 
sentation.   He  conceived  that  the  addition 

be  made  to  the  larger  districts  and  to  un- 
represented towns  f  and  also  the  number  of 
large  towns  in  which  the  exclusive  right  of 
the  corporations  to  elect  members  would 
be  imparted  to  the  substantial  inhabitants, 
house-holders  of  the  same  respectively;  pro- 
vided Mr.  Pitt's  whole  plan  should  be  adopted 
by  parliament 

'^  By  the  first  part  of  his  plan  would  be  ^^ 
disfranchised  J  on  voluntary  surrender, 
in  order  to  remfbrce  the  representation 
of  the  counties  and  tjie  metropolis  . .     36 

**  By  the  second  part,  to  give  representa- 
tives to  certain  large  unrepresented 
towns,  a.t  least 4 

**  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  whole 
future  disfranchisement  under  this 
head :  but  there  are  at  least  four  kige 
unrepresented  towns  in  immediate 
view,  as  fit  to  receive  the  right  of  re- 
presentation ;  for  which  transfer,  con- 
sequently, the  disfi-anchisement  of  at 
least  four  boroughs  would  be  wanted. 

^  Total  of  disfirdnchised  boroughs 40 

**  Corporations  of  large  towns  that  proba- 
bly would  surrender  their  exclusive 
right  of  representation    «•«##•••••«•    lo 
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of  seventy-two  members  would  be  as  much 
as  it  would  be  proper  to  give  to  the  pro- 
portion  between    county   and    borough. 
These  seventy- two  members  would  be  di- 
vided between  the  counties  and  the  metro- 
polis, as  nothing  could  be  more  evident  ' 
than  that  the  cities  of  London  %nd  West- 
minstep,  as  well  as  the  counties,  had  a  very 
inadequate  share  in  the  representation  of 
the  kingdom.   To  give  to  the  counties  and 
the    metropolis   a  greater^  addition  than 
seventy- two    members,     or   thereabouts^  ' 
would   be  the  means  of  introducing  dis- , 
orders  into  the  election    more  injurious 
than  even  its  present  inadequacy. 

He  needed  not,  he  believed,  enumerate 
the  arguments  that  presented  themselves 
to  his  mind  in  favour  of  a  reform.  Every 
gentleman,  who  had  taken  pains  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject,  must  see  that  it  was 
most  materially  wanted.  To  conquer  the 
corruption  that  existed  in  those  decayed 
boroughs,  would  be  acknowledged  an  im- 
possible attempt.  The  temptations  were 
too  great  for  poverty  to  resist,  and  the 
consequence  of  this  corruption  was  so  vi- 
sible, that  some  plan  of  reforming  the 
boroughs  had  clearly  become  absolutely 


"Addition  to  the  metropolis  and  the 

counties    .' 73. 

"  To  unrepresented  towns 8 

''  Representation  thrown   open  in  ten 
large  towns so 

*'  Total  addition  of  representatives  to  the 
public    • 100 

"  2.  Estimate  of  the, augmentation  of  the 
constituent  body,  that  would  be  effected  by 
the  several  extensions  of  the  right  of  suffrage 
proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt 

''  Householders  added  in  Marybone, 
*  Pancras,  and  oth^r  unrepresented 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  about .  •  •  •    10,000 

"  Unrepresented  freeholders  in  the 
city  of  London   1,000 

^  Copyholders  in  Middlesex,  includ- 
ing the  metropolis 7,000 

"  Copyholders  in  other  parts  of  the 

kingdom 65,000 

<<  Householders  in  Birm'mgham,  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Leeds,  inde- 
pendent of  other  unrepresented 
towns,  to  whom  the  rieht  of  return- 
ing members  to  parliament  may 
be  imparted    9>000 

'*  Householders  in  Scarborough,  Bury," 
Bath,&c.    6,500 

"  Unrepresented  fireeholders  of  Hull- 
shire,  probably  about « .  •  •  • 


"^  Total  addition* 


500 
99,000 
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necessaiy.*    In  times  of  calamity  and  dis-  < 
tressi  how  truly  "important  was  it  to  the 

people  of  this  country  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  sympathise  with  them- 
selvesy  and  that  their  interests  should  be 
indissoluble?  It  was  most  material  that 
the  people  should  have  confidence  in  their 
own  branch  of  the  legislature;  the  force 
of  the  constitution,  as  well  as  its  beauty, 
,ilepended  on  that  confidence,  and  on  the 

''ttmoQ  and  sympathy  which  existed  be* 
tween  the  constituent,  and  representative. 
The  source  of  our  glory  and  the  muscles 
of  our  strength  were  the  pure  character  of 
freedom,  which  our  constitution  bore* 
To  lessen  that  character,  to  taint  it,  was  to 
take  firom  our  vitals  a  part  of  their  vigour, 
and  to  lessen  not  only  our  importance,  but 
our  energy  with  our  neighboursT 

If  we  looked  baok  to  our  history,  we 
should  find  that  the  brightest  periods  of 
its  glory  and  triumph  were  those  in  which 
the  House  of  Commons  had  the  most 
complete  confidence  in  their  ministers, 
and  the  people  of  England  the  most  com- 
plete confidence  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  purity  of  representation  was 
the  only  true  and  permanent  source  of 
such  confidence :  for  though  occasionally 
bright  characters  had  arisen,  who,  in  spite 
of  toe  general  corruption  and  depravity  of 
the  day  in  which  they  lived,  had  mani- 
fissted  the  superior  influence  of  integrity 
and  virtue,  and  had  forced  both  parliament 
and  people  to  countenance  their  adminis- 
tration ;  yet  it  would  be  unwise  for  the 
people  of  England  to  leave  their  fiite  to 
the  chance  of  such  characters  often  aris- 
ing, when  prudence  must  dictate  that  the 
certain  way  of  securing  their  properties 
and  freedom  was  %o  purify  the  sources  of 
representation,  and  to  establish  that  strict 
relation  between  themselves  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  it  was  the  ori- 

final  idea  of  the^constitution  to  create. 
[e  hoped  that  the  plan  which  he  had 
mentioned  was  likely  to  re-establish  such  a 
relation ;  and  he  recommended  to  gentle- 
men not  to  suffer  their  minds  to  be  alarmed 
by  unnecessary  fears.  Nothing  was  so 
hurtful  to  improvement  as  the  fear  of 
beinff  carried  fardier  than  the  principle  on 
whicm  a  person  set  out. 

It  was  common  for  sentlemen  to  reason 
with  themselves,  and  to  say  that  they 
would  have  no  objection  to  go  so  far,  and 
DO  farther,  if  they  were  sure  that,  in  coun- 
tenancing the  first  step,  they  might  not 
either  be  led  themselves,  or  lead  others 
fiuther  than  they  intended  to  go.  So 
[VOL.  XXV.] 


much  they  were  apt  to  say  was  right— so 
far  they  would  go — of  such  a  scheme  they 
approved— but  fearing  that  it  might  be 
curried  too  far,  they  desisted  from  doing 
even  what  they  conceived  to  be  proper. 
He  deprecated  this  conduct,  and  hoped 
that  gentlemen  would  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  business,  without  fearing 
that  it  would  lead  to  consequences  that 
would  either  ruin  or  alarm  us.  He  begged 
pardon  for  having  troubled  the  House  so 
long— he  wished  to  put  them  in  possession 
of  all  his  ideas  on  the  important  Subject, 
though  he  was  aware,  that  until  the 
matter  came  to  be  argued  in  the  detail,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  foresee  all  the 
objections  that  might  be  started*  He 
should  therefore  conclude  with  moving, 
<*  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  Representation  of  the  People 
of  England  in  Parliament." 

Mr.  Duncombe  seconded    the  motion. 
He  said,  that  if  after  the  sense  of  the 
people  on  the  subject  of  reform  had  been 
80  clearly  ascertained,  the  minister  had 
not    come  forward   and  proposed  8om«( 
measure  upon  the  subject,  he  must  have 
expected  but  a  small  share  in  future  of 
that  grace  and  confidence  at  the  hands  of 
the  constituent  body,  which  was  in  fact  a 
minister's   best  support.     It  was  a  new 
and  interesting  object,  he  said,  to  see  the 
minister  of  the  crown  standing  forth  in 
this  zealous  and  patriotic  manner,  the  ad- 
vocate of  the  people*    The  measure  which 
had  been  proposed,  fuUy  and  completely 
met  his  iaeas  and  those  of  his  consti- 
tuents ;  and  it  answered  the  solicitude  of 
the  people  so  perfectly,  that  he  should 
consider  himself  as  highly  unworthy  of 
his  situation,  as  one  of  their  representa- 
tives, if  he  satisfied  himself  with  a  silent 
vote  on  the  occasion.   He  paid  many  com- 
pliments to  the  author  of  the  propositions, 
and  said,  they  were  what  had  been  long 
and  ardently    desired  by  all    the    true 
lovers  of  the  constitution. 
''Mr.  Powi/s  thought  the  question  of  the 
highest  possible  importance,  but  not  On 
the  principles  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman ; 
for  It  was  no  longer  a  measure  proposed 
by  any  of  the  individuals  in  the  House, 
but  by  the  government  of  the  country. 
Ministers  had  owned  it :  and  the  House 
were  now  to  determine,    whether   they 
were  to  acquiesce  in  this  ministerial  efibrt 
to  alter  the  constitution,  or  from  respect 
to  their  own  dignity,  to  reject  that  which 
was  only  conjecture  for  what  they  feh  to 
be  fact.    He  said,  the  right  hon.  geotle- 
[2G1 
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man  had,  with  his  usual  force  of  expres- 
fitOPt  ponounced  a  funeral  oration  on  the 
constitution  of  his  country,  which,  how- 
ever, he  celebrated  as  the  most  excellent 
in  the  world,  as  the  envy  and  perfection  of 
human  wisdom,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  he  consigned  to  a  mere  immortality 
of  £ame  by  putting  an  end  to  its  present 
existence.  Thus  that  form  of  represen* 
tatipn  which  had  now  lasted,  and  operated 
to  general  and  palpable  advantage,  and 
been  the  constant  boast  of  Englishmen, 
was,  notwithstandmg,  the  object  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  jealousy  and  mis- 
trust.// Conldence  in  this  very  object,  a 
sound  and  operative  love  of  the  constitu- 
tion, had,  in  the  best  and  greatest  men, 
in  the  most  prosperous  and  the  purest 
times,  produced  effects  which  we  could 
never  forget.  Zeal  was,  perhaps,  an  e^ 
sential  characteristic  in  reformers.  He 
was  willing  for  one  to  give  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  full  credit  for  the  earnestness 
and  solemnity  with  which  he  had  brought 
forward  the  plan  of  reform,  about  which 
there  \vaA  been  so  much  guess  and  conjec- 
ture in  the  dark.  He  Imew  not  how  to 
apeak  of  the  caution  with  which  the  sys- 
Jtem  had  been  concealed.  He  for  one 
would  not  censure  that  part  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  scheme.  He  was  sure 
of  a  majority,  perhaps,  who  were  ready  to 
adopt  whatever  he  tnought  roost  proper  to 
bring  forward.  He  would  be  glad,  how- 
ever, to  hear  how  certain  gentlemen  were 
prepared  to  coincide  with  principles 
which,  in  his  opinion,  the?  could  not 
adopt,  without,  in  the  first  place,  virtually 
renouncing  what  they  had  already  avowed. 
He  owned  himself  very  mudi  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  one,  or  any,  could  comply 
with  a  system  calculated  to  operate  only 
by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees,  who 
were  in  so  much  haste  in  the  matter,  as  to 
declare  repeatedly,  that  there  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose :  othars,  as  it  struck  him, 
,  could  with  still  less  propriety  adopt  this 
plan,  who  were  the  aovocates  of  a  general 
reform.  But  now  the  proposal,  which  in 
its  object  aimed  at  chrcumscribing  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown,  originated  with  his 
Majesty's  ministers,  and  courted  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  House  under  a  royal  patent. 
He  was  not,  however,  for  one,  fond  of 
trials  which  might  make  us  worse,  but 
could  hardly  make  us  better.  He  did  ap- 
prehend danger  from  a  plan  thus  plausible, 
and  urged  with  all  that  ek)quence  and 
masterly  address  in  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  deservedly  so  much  credit 


with  the  House.  No  man  admired  tjiose 
talents  which  he  possessed  more  than  he 
did.  He  thought  no  man  better  qualified 
to  do  liis  country  the  most  essential  ser- 
vices than  he  was.  But  he  was  not  pre* 
pared  to  say  the  same  approbation  was  in 
all  respects  due  to  the  application  of  his 
eminent  abilities.  He  ridiculed  the  rage 
of  reforming,  which  a&cted  as  a  malady 
the  present  day.  It  reminded  him  of  the 
ancient  reformer  Procrustes,  who,  in  order 
to  equalise  the  human  race,  had  a  bed  of 
iron  of  a  standard  size,  and  on  his  reform* 
ing  principle  reduced  persons  who  were  too 
long,  ana  stretched  those  who  were  too 
short  to  the  size  of  the  bed.  But  at  the  time 
he  pronounced  these  schemes  abortive; 
and  ne  wished  to  know  from  the  right  hon. 

gentleman  which  of  these  he  imitated,  or 
y  what  other  motive  or  prindple  he  ccmld 
be  guided  in  hazarding  the  very  extraor-> 
dinary  ideas  he  had  prised  on  the  House. 
Had  the  people  of  England  called  for  a 
reform  ?  There  were  but  eight  petitions 
on  ^e  table.  He  did  not  wish  to  en- 
croach on  the  time  of  the  House,  but  be 
could  not  help  begging  a  little  of  their  at- 
tention to  the  petitions*  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  House  in  favour  of  thig 
reform.  Hie  first  one  to  which  he  referred 
was  that  from  Nottingham.  This,  with  a 
consistency  which  he  deemed  charac- 
teristic or  the  business,  set  out  with  as- 
serting their  entire  confidence  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Yet  a  reform  in  this 
House  constituted  the  prayer  of  their 
petition.  Their  exceptions  he  thought 
singular.  The  expression  was  to  him  per- 
fectly uninteUiffiDle.  What  did  tnej 
mean  by  *<  maaequacy  T  This  was  the 
only  defect  they  pointed  out  in  the  pre- 
sent system  of  representation.  But  they 
did  not  say  in  what  that  system  was  in- 
adequate, or  specify  any  of  those  purposes 
in  which  it  had  felled.  This  very  urgent 
petition  was  only  clear  and  expressive  in 
one  general  desire,  and  that  was  no  less 
than  to  <^  model  the  character  and  genius 
of  the  nation."  The  next  to  which  he 
called  the  attention  of  the  House,  was  that 
from  the  city  of  York.  But  the  requisi- 
tion of  this  was  not  in  any  degree  a&cted 
by  what  had  been  suggested  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman.  It  went,  in  hie  opinion, 
to  very  different  matters,  though  he  un- 
derstood it  to  be  the  work  of  the  great 
and  venerable  leader  and  commander  in 
this  political  crusade.  He  mentioned 
Norwich,  which  prayed  for  the  general  re- 
form of  the  whole  representative  body ; 
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and  by  that  means  assumed  to  themselves 
the  honour  of  representing  the  community 
•Bt  large.      The    conclusions    vrhich    he 
wished  to  establish  by  thos^  referenoeSy 
were,  that  either  there  were  no  petitions 
before  the  House  which  had  reform  for 
their  aim,  or  where  any  such  petitions  of 
that  kind  existed,  the  reform  which  had 
been  mentioned  was  not  conformable  to 
the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  allegations 
which  they  contained.  ^"He  asked  how 
any  roan,  who  had  but  a  tolerable  good 
•opmion  of  the  present  House  of  Commons, 
could  eome  forward  with  a  plan  which 
supposed  their  insignificancy.    He  asked 
if  the  present  House  were  ready  to  adopt 
auch  an  act  of  humility  and  self-abase- 
ment ?  The  r^ht  hon.  gentleman's  favour- 
able opinion  of  the  present  parliament  was' 
well  known.    The  panegyric  which  he 
had  pronounced  on  them  now»  was  an 
echo  to  that  which  they  had  received  from 
the  Sovereign  at  the  commencement  of  the 
aession ;  for  all  the  House  would  recollect 
the  passage.    He  did  think  it  s<miething 
extraordinarV)  that  the  rage  for  a  reform 
ahould  be  chiefly  directed  to  that  very 
bodj  which    had  been  thus  repeatedly 
{Mraised.    They  were  allowed  to  possess 
the  confidence  both  of  King  and  country, 
and  to  be  guided  equally  by  their  loyalty 
to  the  crown,  and  their  attachment  to  the 
interests  of  the  people.    He  was  anxious 
to  know  by  what  other  principles  than 
these  ttey  could  be  guided.  Could  a  par- 
liament be  better  than  disposed,  on  all 
occasions,  to  do  their  duty  with  h<Hiour  to 
themselves,  and  fidelity  to  their  consti- 
tuents?   He  was  also  disposed  to  ask, 
whether  the  borough  members  were  more 
or  less  inclined  to  do  their  duty  than 
ethers  ?    He  remembered  that  a  noble 
lord,  nearly  related  to  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tienum  (lord  Camelford),  hf^  once  made 
a  motion  ia  that  House  which  did  him  in- 
fin^  honour;  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  representative  of  the  first 
county  in  the  kingdom.    It  was,  *<  That 
this  House  is  bound  to  listen  to  the  peti- 
tions of  the  people.''    This  surely  did  not 
make  him  appear  to  be  a  man  who  had 
separate  interests  from  them ;  and  yet  he 
was  not^  at  the  time  he  made  that  motion, 
the  representative  of  a  county,  or  great 
town;  lie  was  member  for  Old  Sarum, 
one  of  those  boroughs  doomed,  by  the 
.  right  boo.  gentleman's  plan,  to  be  dis- 
I  franchised.    He  then  read  extracts  from 
I  a  pamphlet,  published  by  lord  Camelford, 
'*  in  which  he  itated,  that  if  any  other  in- 


fluence in  the  kingdom  was  to  be  con- 
stantly shilling  and  changing,  the  influence 
of  the  Crown,  which  alone  was  permanent, 
would  soon  drive  all  the.  rest  before  if. 
He  observed,  that  if  the  franchise  of  de- 
cayed boroughs  was  to  be  giv^n  up,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  ought  to  set  the  ex- 
ample to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  by  sacri- 
ficing at  the  shrine  of  reform  the  Ordnance, 
Treasury,  and  Admiralty  boroughs.    He 
acknowledged  there  had  been  many  un- 
toward circumstances,  within  our  recol- 
lection, which  had  attended  the  operations 
of  government.     But  he  asked  whether 
these  unfortunate  events  might  not  have 
taken  place,  had  the  boroughs  been  with- 
out representatives.    The  fluctuation  of  a 
state  so  circumstanced  as  that  of  Great 
Britain  was,  did  not,  in  his  opinion,  al- 
ways depend  on  the  constitution.     The 
prosperity  or  advantage  of  it  would  un- 
doubtedly vary  under  the  best,  as  well  as 
the  worst.    He  regretted  the  melancholy 
consequences   of  the  American  war  as 
much  as  any  one  could  do ;  but  would  it 
be  said,  that  war  depended  on  the  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  boroughs  I   He  presumed 
few,  even  of  those  most  forward  in  the 
scheme  of  a  reform,  would  venture  to  go 
all  the  lengtlw  to  which  their  reasoning, 
however,  went.  //  He  did  not  choose  to  gQ 
into  the  detail  of  the  scheme  thus  subjected 
to  the  consideration  of  parliament.    He 
would  not  be  ;ra«h  in  deciding  on  the 
rights  of  those  who  regarded  theu*  intereit 
in  boroughs  with  any  degree  of  tenacity. 
But  this  much  he  would  say»  that  no  pecu- 
niary consideration  whatever  should  di^-' 
pose  him  to  forego  the  privilege  and  the 
glory  of  having  it  in  his  power  to  introduce 
to  the  service  and  attention  of  his  country 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.    Much  stress 
had  been  laid  on  the  corruption  of  the 
times.     That,  be  trus^d,  was  not  the 
language  of  experience.    With  what  de- 
gree, men,  of  decency  could  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  say,  in  the  face  of  so  po- 
pular a  parliament,  that^  the  House  of 
Commons  cannot,  unless  reformed,  con- 
vey the  sense  of  the  nation  ?    A  late  ad- 
mmistration,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  said, 
had  been  an  adminktration  of  corruption; 
and  upon  its  ruin  was  raised  an  adminis- 
tion  of  opinion ;  and  a  good  opinion  un- 
questionably must  be  entertained  of  it, 
when  it  was  known  that  it  did  not  enter- 
tain <Mr  cherish  any  one  who  had  been 
formerly  an  agent  of  corruption.     [At 
this  ironical  expression  there  was  a  loud 
roar  of  Hear !  hear!]    This  compact  aiM 
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well-informed  body  was  calculated  to  do 
justice  to  all  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution. He  was  awrare  how  the  principle 
which  was  thus  dignified  with  the  name  of 
a  new  one,  would  affect  the  very  privileges 
which  it  was  intended  to  guard.  The 
first  object  of  it  was  to  compliment  the 
majority  with  the  sale  of  the  minority. 
On  the  whole,  he  owned  great  apprehen- 
sions from  the  first  concession.  It  was 
dangerous  in  all  cases,  but  particularly  so 
in  this.  He  implored  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman to  think  what  he  was  about,  to  be- 
ware how  he  acted,  and  regard  the  expe- 
riment which  he  was  now  to  try,  with  de- 
licacy and  circumspection^  No  man  could 
foresee  precisely  its  effiscts ;  they  struck 
him  as  alarming  in  no  common  degree. 
Nothing  could  persuade  him,  even  for  a 
moment,  to  give  the  propositions  he  had 
laid  down  the  smallest  attention,  except 
he  could  indulge  his  curiosity  at  such  a 
vast  and  important  hazard  as  to  wish  to 
see  the  scheme  put  to  the  proof.  He 
thought  in  his  own  mind,  judgmg  of  man- 
kind as  they  had  always  appeared  to  him, 
that  this  boasted  principle  might  do  infi- 
nite mischief;  but  that  there  was  little 
probability  of  its  producing  anv  good 
whatever.  Innovation  was  to  be  dreaded, 
and  avoided  as  much  as  possible  in  all 
establishments.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  laboured  to  satisfy  the  House 
that  his  system  was  final,  and  that  it  set 
bounds  to  the  speculative  reformations  of 
ell  future  theorists.  This  he  said ;  but  he 
did  not  prove  it.  It  was,  on  the  contrary, 
an  example,  a  precedent,  perhaps  an  ex- 
citement, to  the  wildest  and  most  para- 
doxical nostrums  they  could  either  devise 
or  apply.  It  placed  them,  in  fiict,  on  ad- 
vantageous ground.  They  got  by  it  what 
Archimedes  wanted,  a  foundation  to  their 
inventions,  a  fulcrum  from  which  they 
could  throw  the  parliament  into  the  air. 
It  was  impossible,  in  his  opinion,  to  view 
the  subject  with  any  degree  of  patience. 
He  thought  himself  as  much  master  of  it, 
from  havmg  only  heard  it  stated,  as  if  he 
had  revolved  it  in  his  mind  for  years.  He 
would  not,  therefore,  vote  for  the  order 
of  the  day,  or  treat  it  with  any  reserve  or 
respect.  Its  purposes  were,  he  foresaw, 
so  hostile  to  the  constitution,  so  menacing 
«ven  at  a  distance,  and  so  unqualified,  that 
he  was  clearly  for  meeting  the  question  in 
the  teeth,  and  ^ving  it  a  direct  and  un* 
equivocal  negative. 

Lord  North  said,  the  hon.  gentleman 
^8d  ^iyen  him  coiofort  by  what  he  had 


said  in  the  conclusion    of  his   speech^ 
namely,  that  he  w9uld  not  agree  to  any 
concession,  but  would  give  the  motion  his 
direct  negative.     Unddubtedly  that  was 
the  treatment  the  motion  ought  to  receive,     { 
and  it  was  the  line  of  treatment  he  should 
himself  adopt  respecting  it.    Curiosity,  he 
said,  had,  in  more  instances  than    one, 
greatly  misled  mankind,    and  he  should 
have  thought  the  hon.  gentleman  had  given 
way  to  a  most  fatal  curiosity,  if  he  had 
rashly  and  unadvisedly  countenanced  for 
a  moment  a  direct  attack  upon  the  British 
constitution— a  constitutioi^  the  work  of 
infinite  wisdom,  the  source  of  many  bless- 
ings, much  happiness,  much  glory,  a  con- 
stitution richly  deservmg  of  that  warm 
praise  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
bestowed  on  it,  in  far  better  words  than 
he^  was  master  of,  and  with  a  brilliancy 
and  glow  of  eloquence  that  would  have 
adorned  the  meanest  subject  of  panegyric, 
but  which  was  well  employed  when  em- 
ployed in  decorating  and  describing  the 
most  beautiful  fabric  that,  perhaps,  had 
ever  existed  from  the  beginning  of  time. 
He  never  would  give  his  consent  to  any 
attempt  to  tamper  with  such  a  febric,  un- 
less a  very  strong  case  could  be  made  out 
to  prove  it  stood  in  need  of  some  repair. 
That  case  had  not  yet  been  made  out, 
neither  had  any  the  smallest  shadow  of 
proof  been  yet  given  that  it  required  any 
^assistance  whatever.    Of  an  existing  evrl 
he  knew  nothing ;  the  blessings  that  had 
been  derived  under  the  cbnstiti^on  he 
knew  well ;   tliey  all  knew  them ;   they 
stood  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  coun«> 
try,  they  had  been  felt  for  ages,  they  were 
felt  at  that  moment.    The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  talked  of  pride,  of  laziness,  of 
timidity ;  perhaps,  out  of  the  abundance 
of  his  civility,  he  meant  to  apply  those 
words  to  him.    Was  it  fair,  that  because 
he  happened  to  difier  from  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  upon  a  ^eat  and  an  important 
subject,  a  subject  in  which  they  were  all 
deeply  and  personally  interested,  in  whidi 
the  country  itself  and  the  constitution  that 
they  were  all  so  ready  to  extol,  were 
deeply  interested,  because  he  happened  to* 
difier  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  upon 
a  question  of  that  magnitude,  he  was  to 
be  attacked  and  treated  with  a  degree  of 
harshness  which  was  not,  which  could  not 
be  merited  by  any  member  of  that  assem- 
bly?  Was  itprioe,  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  vote  in  support  of  a  requisition,  to 
be  permitted  to  tamper  ^with  the  constitu- 
tion! to  say,  Slew  me  first  the  necessity  i 
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Was  it  laziness,  when  it  was  stated  that  a 
remedy  was  wanting,  to  insist  on  having 
the  evil  stated,  to  which  that  rem^y  is  to 
be  apphed  ?    Was  it  timidity,  when  called 

~  vpon  to  unsettle  the  foundation  of  that 
glorious  fabric,  the  work  of  his  ancestors, 
to  desire  to  pause  before  he  consented, 
and  to  inquire  why  he  should  consent  to 
undo  it  ?  His  lordship  took  notice  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  glanced  at  the  American 
war.     As  that  was  not  the  subject  of  the 

'  day,  and  bore  no  sort  of  relation  to  the 
qtkesdon  then  under  consideration,  he 
would  not  at  that  time  go  into  a  discussion 
of  it ;  but  would  only  repeat  what  he  had 
ofteB  said  before,  viz.  that  whenever  that 
question  was  prjoperly  brought  forward, 
be  was  ready  to  meet  it,  conscious,  that 

,  though  we  nad  been  unfortunate  in  the 
war,  though  the  war  had  been  calamitous 
to  the  country,  no  blame  was  ascribable 
•to  him  on  that  account ;  the  war  was  the 
war  of  the  people,  begun  at  their  instance, 
and  at  the  instance  of  that  House.  Thpse 
were  facts  so  undeniably  true,  that  he 
wondered  how  any  man  was  bold  enough, 
in  the  fece  of  those  who  were  then  sitting 
in  the  House,  and  knew  the  facts  that  he 
had  stated,  so  well,  to  start  a  doubt  of  them. 
Having  said  this,  his  lordship  returned 
to  the  immediate  subject  of  the  day,  which 
he  treated  with  great  severity.  He  said, 
on  a  former  occasion,  when  the  hon. 
gentleman  behind  him  had  risen  to  repro- 
bate tlie  idea  of  tampering  with  the  con- 
stitution {for  that  was  the  fourth,  if  not 
the  fiflh  tmie,  that  it  had  been  under  dis- 
cussion), but  when  the  worthy  member 
fisr  Northamptonshire  liad  desired  to  have 
the  Birmingham  petition  read,  those  who 
were  frien£  of  what  they  called  reform, 
but  what  lie  should  call  ruin,  had  sent  a 
paragraph  to  the  newspapers,  stating,  that 
the  noble  lord  in  the,  blue  ribbon  would 
not  have  long  to  boast  of  there  being  no 
petitions,  for  there  would  soon  be  petitions 
enow  on  the  table.  How  happcaied  it 
that  there  was  no  petition  from  Birming- 
ham now ;  and,  in  the  whole,  no  more  than 
eight  i  He  understood  there  were  none. 
What  then  was  he  to  conclude  ?    That 

'  they  thought' it  a  hardship  to  be  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  sending  representatives 
to  the  House  of  Commons  ?  No ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  that  they  were  indifferent 
about  the  matter ;  or  rather,  that  they  did 
not  wish  for  any  such  franchise.  If  it  was 
otherwise,  surely  this  would  have  been  the 
live  for  them  to  make  their  exertions, 


when  they  were  informed  that  the  right 
hon.  ffentleman  would  support  their  claims, 
<<  both  as  a  man  and  a  minister ;"  and 
when  they  were  taught  to  believe  that  all 
England,  with  one  voice,  would  second 
their  application.  But  lo !  they  were  to- 
tally silent  en  this  head ;  and  what  waa 
not  a  little  remarkable,  tlieir  silence  did 
not  proceed  from  any  indifference  about 
their  own  interest ;  for  when  they  thought 
that  affected,  they  soon  applied  to  that 
House  by  petition,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Irish  propositiohs.  It  was  fair  to  conclude, 
that  they  made  themselves  perfectly  easy 
about  a  parliamentary  reform,  and  were 
fully  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  re- 
presentation in  that  House.  Against  the 
Irish  propositions,  petitions  had  flowed  in 
from  all  quarters.  So  aware  was  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  that  the  small  number  of 
petitions  that  had  been  presented,  neces- 
sarily created  an  argument  against  the 
motion,  that  he  had  thought  it  prudent  to 
endeavour  to  weaken  the  force  of  that  ar** 
gument,  which  he  foriesaw  would  be  urged, 
by  saying,  with  an  indifferent  air,  that  the 
reform  had  been  called  for  by  the  peo- 
ple, sometimes  more,  and  sometimes  less* 
What  was  he  to  understand  from  that  ob- 
servation ?  Was  he  to  take  it  as  a  proof 
that  the  people  did  really  call  for  a  reform 
at  that  time  ?  Was  he  so  far  to  accommo- 
date what  they  saw,  and  what  they  did 
not  see,  and  to  take  both  as  a  proof  that 
the  people  of  England  wished  for  a  re- 
form ?  The  petitioners  who  had  subscribed 
the  petitions  that  were  on  the  table,  cer- 
tainly did  wish  for  a  reform ;  and  if  he 
were  to  admit  that  those  who  had  not 
petitioned  equally  wishedfor  a  reform,  it 
was  going  a  good  way  to  meet  their  wishes, 
because  m  admitting  so  much,  they  spoke 
by  their  presfence,  and  by  their  absence ; 
by  their  prayers,  and  by  their  silence. 
Well  might  he  say  with  the  man  in  The 
Rehearsal, 

^  What  horrid  sound  of  silence  doth  assail 
mine  ear  ?^ 
His  lordship  said,  the  people  of  Birming- 
ham were  wiser  than  to  call  for  any  inno- 
vation in  the  constitution.  As  little  did 
he  believe  the  majority  of  the  people,  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom,  wished  for  a  re- 
form. ^  A  member  of  a  considerable  county 
^Suffolk)  had  in  all  the  newspapers  ad- 
aressed  his  constituents  for  instructions 
how  he  should  vote  on  the  question  of 
parliamentary  reform ;  but  though  he  ad-' 
dressed  them  very  early  in  the  present 
se^ni  his  constituents  had  been  so  very 
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lAdifierent  about  the  matter,  that  tliejr  had 
not  to  thb  moment  sent  him  any  instruc* 
tioDs  on  the  subjecL  He  knew  there  had 
been  a  meeting  summoned  in  the. first  city 
in  the  empire,  by  special  notice,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  instructing  their  repre- 
sentatives; and  there  he  was  informed, 
though  the  meeting,  and  the  business  of 
.  it,  had  been  publicly  announced,  and  was 
t>f  general  notoriety,,  only  300  attended. 
Yfhen  they  were  about  to  instruct  one  of 
their  representatives,  he  declared  his  rea- 
diness to  ob^  his  constituents,  but  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  he  had  seen  more  of 
them  present  at  the  meeting,  because  he 
felt  some  difficulty  in  proceeding  to  act, 
as  300  instructed  him,  when,  by  tlie  ab- 
sence of  8,000,  he  was  induced  to  imagine 
that  they  did  not  very  highly  approve  of 
ihe  business  they  were  convened  upon. 
He  was  aware  that  one  gentleman  present 
at  the  meeting  had  said,  in  answer  to  what 
he  had  just  stated,  that  the  8,000  who 
were  absent,  meant  by  that  very  circum- 
stance to  signify  their  concurrence  in  any 
resolution  the  300  should  come  to.  This 
was  rather  a  curious  sort  of  loffic,  as  he 
believed  the  House  woidd  reaculy  a^ree ; 
but  it  was  not  a  whit  more  extraordinary 
than  the  idea,  that  the  people  of  England 
were  to  be  supposed  to  wish  really  for 
an  alteration  in  the  state  of  parliamentary 
representation,  when  they  did  not  ask  for 
it.  He  reminded  the  House  of  the  cir- 
cular letters  of  Mr.  Wyvill,  and  of  the 
great  pains  that  had  been  taken  to  stir  the 
question  in  all  parts  of  the  kinfldom.  If, 
therefore,  the  people  in  generalreally  de- 
aired  any  alteration,  they  wonld  have  pe- 
titioned in  great  numbers  from  most  of 
;the  difierent  towns  for  it. 

His  lordship  entered  into  the  ancient 
iiistory  of  parluuients,  and  stated  the  era- 
dations  the^r  had  passed  through  from  their 
&nt  institution,  accounting  for  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Crown  that  had  been  formerly 
exercised,  by  stating,  that  originally  the 
4;hiefs,  who  held  of  the  Crown,  and  were 
.Uable  to  suit  and  service,  were  summobed, 
;Bnd  being  at  the  time  diief  tenants  of  the 
Crown,  were  at  the  will  of  the  Crown  as- 
seqabled  either  wholly  or  partially.  After- 
wards, when  they  divided  their  lands,  pro- 
perty became  more  dispersed,  and  money 
grew  more  scarce;  in  consequence  of 
srhich,  the  lesser  barons  were  spared,  on 
account  of  their  inability  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  parliamentary  attendance.  Again, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  another  change 
was  made ;  after  that  another^  and,  by  de- 


grees, parliament  was  settled  oh  its  present 
footing,  where,  his  lordship  said,  he  heart- 
ily hoped  it  would  long  be  suffered  to  re* 
main,  and  not  be  disturbed  on  account  of 
any  chimeras,  that  entered  the  brains  of 
vbionaries  and  speculatists,  who  were  not^ 
he  veriW  believed,  aware  of  the  serious. 
raischieu  they  had  employed  thems^ves 
about.  All  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  a 
reform,  he  was  persuaded,  was  the  mere 
vapour  (^  a  dream,  the  shadow  of  a  shade, 
empty  whim  and  fanciful  nothing,  firom 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  en- 
deavouring to  conjure  up  something :  but 
he  relied  on  the  good  sense  and  sound 
reason  of  the  majority,  trusting  that  they 
would  break  the  spell,  and  prevent  the 
magicians  from  practising  on  a  subject  that 
ought  to  be  held,  sacred.  But  even  ad- 
mitting, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  any 
alterauon  was  actually  necessary;  yet  he 
should  contend,  that  the  alteration  pro* 
posed  was  not  adapted  to  the  feigned  eviL 
He  begged  to  know  where  there  existed 
in  Europe,  or  on  the  face  of  the  globle^  a 
people  so  happy  as  those  who  lived  under 
the  British  constitution  ?  Where  was  there 
a  people  so  fully  in  possession  df  their 
rignts  and  liberties  I  The  fact  was  unde- 
nuible.  What  mattered  it  then  whether 
the  persons  who  sat  in  that  House,  the 
guardians  of  the  public  freedom,  aat  by 
virtue  of  having  been  elected  for  a  bur- 
gage tenure,  a  borough,  or  a  county? 
While  the  people's  rights  were  secure, 
and  their  liberties  safe,  why  was  it  neces- 
sary to  go  into  a.  minute  inquiry  how  they 
came  to  be  secure  and  safe  ?  The  means 
were  provided  by  our  ancestors,  and  had 
been  sanctioned  by  experience,  the  test  of 
truth.  The  right  hon.  centlem^,  like  a 
quack,  was  desirous  oThaving  the  dose 
swallowed,  whether  the  patient  had  any 
disease  or  not,  and,  like  a  true  empiric, 
would  insist  upon  it  that  bis  pill  was  a 
specific,  and  wouhl  cure  patients  in.  all 
cases,  and  under  all  eircunistances.  The 
subject  was  too  serious  to  be  treated  ludi- 
crously ;  but  he  would  just  state,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  reminded  him  of  the 
Mock  Doctor  in  Moliere's  farce.  He  said, 
he  supposed  the  Speaker  *  had  either  seen 
or  read  the  book,  and  would  recollect, 
that  a  man's  daughter  is  supposed  to  be 
dumb,  and  he  sends  for  a  physician  to  cure 
her.  The  doctor  comeai  and  soon  restores 
the  girl  to  the  use  of  her  tongue,  which 
she  exercises  at  such  a  rate,  that  the  fotber 
oilers  him  another  fee  to  make  her  dumb 
again ;  wbea  the  doctor  repUes,  **  be  can't 
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do  that,  bat  if  he  pleases,  heMl  undertake 
to  make  him  deaf/^  //His  lordship  said,  it 
was  of  late  l>ecoine  a  custom  to  catch  hold 
of  a  strong  epithet,  and  apply  it  to  any 
particular  phrase  that  was  meant  to  be 
made  use  of  to  deceive  and  delude  the 
people.    Thus  he  had  heard  of  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution :  what  was  meant 
by  the  latter,  as  applied  at  popular  meet* 
joffSy  be  knew  not,  nor  did  he  believe  those 
who  used  it  knew  themselves.    For  his 
part,  he  had  always  conceived  that  the 
spurit  of  the  constitution  was  to  be  looked 
for,  and  found  in  the  common  law  of  the 
land,  and  in  the  practice  and  usage  of  par- 
lianieDt.    It  was  enough,  in  his  opinion, 
for  the  people  to  be  happy  and  free.  With 
regard  to  the  idea  of  the  country  gentle- 
men making  a  considerable  part  of  that 
House,  it  was  a  very  just  one:  he  was 
I  ready  to  adroit,  the  bulk  and  weight  of  that 
\  House  ought  always  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  country  gentlemen,  who  were,  un- 
doubtedly, the  nest  and  most  respectable 
objects  m  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
Thw  disinterestedness,  their  virtue,  their 
public  spirit,  he  admired:  they  were  fitted 
by  their  education  and  ^  their  situation  in 
life  more  peculiarly  for  members  of  parlia- 
ment, than  almost  any  other  description 
of  men ;  besides,  they  had  the  greatest 
stake  m  the  country  af^r  all,  and  were 
the  most  deeply  interested  in  its  welfare : 
A  because,  let  what  would  happen,  men  of 
\  bosmess  and  manufacturers  could  go  and 
get  their  living  elsewhere ;  but  a  country 
!  gentleman  could  not  quit  his  native  coun- 
I  try,  becalUse  he  could  not  carry  his  estate 
[  away  with  him.    But,  for  God's  sake,  had 
not  the  country  gentlemen  their  share  in 
the  representative  body  at  present  ?   Was 
it  merely  the  representatives  of  counties 
that  were  now  country  gentlemen  ?   Let 
any  man  look  round  Uie  House  at  the  mo* 
ment,  and  say  whether  he  did  not  see 
many  very  respectable  characters,  who 
.  were  country  eentlemen,  representatives 
'  of  lar^e  borou^is.    He  said,  the  general 
cohesion- of  the  several  branches  of  the 
l^islature  was  now  by  use  so  settled,  so 
firai,  and  its  general  operations  so  practi- 
•  cable,  that  te  must  be  a  Quixote  who 
wotdd  strive  to  change  its  aspect.    There 
was  a  resistence  which  not  only  beneficially 
withstood  the  infiuenceoftheCrown against 
the  people,  \^t  which  ^en  protected  the 
;   people  against  the  consequences  of  mo- 
mentary delirium  in  themselves.    His  lord- 
ship ended  with  an  emphatic  wish,  that 


the  friends  of  the  ccmstitution  would  (eel 
as  one  man,  and  arouse  at  the  danger  it 
would  be  put  in,  if  the  present  motion 
were  carried;  he  therefore  hoped  they 
should  have  the  triumph  of  carrying  it  in 
the  negative;  for  if  a  door  were  once 
opened  to  innovation  and  experiment, 
there  was  no  knowing  to  what  extent  it 
might  be  carried.  He  gave  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  full  credit  for  not  intending,  if 
He  should  prove  so  successful  as  to  carry 
the  present  motion,  to  go  any  farther;  but 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  could  only  an- 
swer for  himselE  Other  ministers  might 
make  what  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
done,  a  plea  for  doing  something  more ; 
and  again,  other  ministers  afler  him,  till 
there  would  be  no  end  to  innovation  and 
experiment. 

Mr.  WUberforce  remarked,  that  the 
dread  of  innovation  seemed  so  much  to 
prevail  in  the  minds  of  certain  persons, 
that  in  order  to  avoid  it,  they  took  care  to 
reject  even  any  new  ground  of  argument, 
and  the  House  was  now  entertained  with 
a  repetition  of  the  same  observations  and 
the  same  jokes  which  they  had  so  often 
heard  before  on  similar  occasions.  There 
was,  he  said,  one  peculiar  excellence  in 
the  plan  now  submitted  by  his  right  hon.r 
friend,  which  no  attempt  had  been  yet 
made  to  dispute,  and  wtiich  indeed  was 
liable  to  no  objection.  This  was,  that 
system  of  gradual  and  progressive  im« 
provement  whidi  must  proceed  to  rectify 
and  meliorate  the  state  of  representation, 
according  as  those  circumstances  should 
arise  on  which  it  was  intended  to  operate*- 
It  would  also  tend  to  diminish  the  pro- 
gress of  party  and  cohesion  in  this  coun- 
try, from  which,  he  was  well  convinced, 
our  greatest  misfortunes  arose.  There 
were  men  and  parties  in  this  country,  who 
derive  most  of  their  power  and  influence 
from  those  burgage  tenures,  agamUt  which 
the  operations  of  this  Bill  were  to  be  di- 
rected. By  destroying  them,  Uie  freedom 
of  opinion  would  be  restored,  and  party 
connexions  in  a  great  measure  vanish :  for 
the  consequence  of  coalitions  and  parties 
formed  on  one  side  of  the  House  was, 
that  similar  engaffements  were  necessarily 
formed  on  the  other ;  and  for  his  part,  he 
wished  to  see  the  time,  when  he  could 
come  into  the  House  and  give  his  vote» 
divested  of  any  sentiments  of  attachment,  * 
which  should  induce  him  to  approve  of 
measures  from  his  connexion  with  men. 
The  objection  made  to  this  Bill  from  its 
not  maldng  provision  for  the  reduction  of 
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Treasury  boroughs,  did  not  by  any  means 
apply,  as  no  person  could  tell  but  these 
boroughs  might  be  the  first  objects  of  the 
operations  of  the  Bill ;  those  boroughs  had 
^l^een  long  objects  of  jealousy  to  him ;  and 
be  deelaredy  that  every  merit  this.  Bill 

Possessed,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  much 
iminished,  were  not  the  ministerial  bo- 
Touffhs  to  be  of  that  number  which  were 
likely  to  come  first  under  these  regula- 
tions* He  made  several  remarks  on  the 
e&ect  such  a  system  as  this  would  have 
had  on  the  Americans ;  and  argued,  that 
under  such  circumstances,  the  war  could 
not  have  been  so  popular.  He  reasoned 
also  with  Mr.  Powys  on  parts  of  his 
speech,  and  said,  one  of  his  arguments 
was  such  as  no  human  creature  ought  to 
iiave'urged-[  hear,  hear  !]-What  he  meant 
was,  that  to  desire  that  a  Known  evil  might 
continue,  merely  that  good  might  come 
out  of  it,  was  such  an  argument,  as  in  his 
opinion,  no  rational  being  ought  to  main- 
tain. He  concluded,  wiQi  explaining  the 
circumstances  of  the  Yorkshire  petition, 
which  he  declared  he  would  not  have  re- 
commended had  he  been  consulted,  think- 
ing it  totally  unnecessary  from  the  appli-^ 
cation  which  had  been  before  made  to 
parliament  on  the  subject.  The  best  proof 
that  the  opinion  of  the  nation  at  large  was 
for  a  reform,  was  that  no  petition  had  been 
presented  against  it. 

Lord  MtUgrave  declared  his  hope,  that 
the  motion  might  either  be  carried  unani- 
mously, or  rejected ;  because  he  thought 
if  it  were  carried,  and  there  appeared  a 
considerable  majority  against  it,  it  would 
lead  to  infinite  mischief.  If  the  majority 
thought  with  him,  they  would  reject  it,  as 
he  saw  great  danger  in  countenancing  any 
attempt  to  build  up  a  constitution  on  spe- 
culative propositions.  He.  approved  of 
the  propositions  better  in  the  shape  in 
which  they  stood  in  the  motion,  than  in 
any  shape  that  they  had  before  been 
brought  forward  in.  He  entered  an  ela- 
borate protest  against  any  endeavours  to 
new-mould  the  constitution. 
^  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  after  the  many  occa- 
sions on  which  he  had  expressed  what  his 
sentiments  were  on  the  subject  of  a  reform 
in  the  representation,  he  should  not  con-^ 
sider  himself  under  any  great  necessity  of 
troubling  the  House,  had  there  not  been 
extraordinary  circumstances  attending  the 
,  introduction  of  the  present  question.  That 
he  had  always  been  a  friend  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  Bill,  was  a  fact  which  did  not 
require  to  be  now  repeated.    WhethjBr  the 


means  taken  to  effect  that  principle  were 
such  as  were  most  unexceptionable,  must 
remain  for  future  discussion,  but  could 
not  provoke  his  opposition  to  the  motion. 
There  remained  ample  opportunities  in 
the  stages  of  the  Bill  to  examine  and*  cor- 
rect it ;  opportunities  which  in  themselves 
would  be  the  highest  acquisition.  In  the 
review  which  had  been  taken  of  the  ques- 
tion  that  night,  means  had  been  used  to 
implicate  the  American  war  in  the  subject 
now  under  discussion,  by  suggesting  that 
it  was  supported  by  the  influence  of  bur- 
gage tenures,  and  that  if  thev  had  been 
withdrawn,-  that  war  would  have  had  a 
more  speedy  termination.  He  acknow- 
ledged, that  it  would  have  been  in  the 
power  of  the  parliament  to  have  brought 
that  war  to  a  period,  had  they  considered  it 
as  an  improper  one ;  but  tne  manner  in 
which  it  must  have  been  done,  would  be 
such,  as  he  should  little  expect  to  hear 
recommended  from  tlie  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House.  When  the  delay 
of  a  few  days  in  passing  the  supplies  was 
represented  last  year  as  the  most  hein- 
ous proceeding,  what  would  have  been  the 
enormity  of  stopping,  not  only  the  ord- 
nance supply,  as  was  the  case,  but  all  the 
other  supplies  also,  as  would  be  the  case  in 
the  event  mentioned  by  the  right  boh.  gen- 
tleman, namely,  the  active  interference  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  put  a  period  to 
a  war  ?  This  would  be  a  conduct  worthy 
of  a  House  of  Commons  in  certain  situa- 
tions, and  would  shew  them  to  be  sensible 
of  their  due  weight  and  importance  in  the 
scale  of  the  constitution,  and  that  they 
were  not  the  instruments  of  a  superior 
power,  kept  for  no  other  purpose  but  to 
register  edic^,  and  to  perform  an  annual 
routine. 

Much  had  been  said  of  the  merit  of 
dissolving  the  cohesion  of  parties  which 
existed  in  that  House.  That  cobesion 
did  exist,  was  a  truth  in  which  he  took  too 
much  pride  to  think  of  denying,  and  from 
which  this  country  had  derived  top  much 
advantage  to  be  an  enemy  to :  his  con- 
nexions were  formed  on  liberal  and  sys- 
tematic principles,  and  could  not  be  dis- 
solved by  any  regulations,  as  long  as  the 
same  union  in  sentiment  and  principles 
continued  to  cement  them.  When  an 
hon.  gentleman  said,  that  parties  formed 
on  one  side  of  the  House  occasioned  simi- 
lar engagements  on  the  other ;  he  should 
have  considered,  that  it  equaHy  applied  to 
one  as  the  other.  But  there  might  be 
some  circumstances  which  induct  Uiat 
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boo.  gentleman  to  look  forward  with 
eagerness  to  the  dissolution  of  such  at- 
tachmentSy  if  they  obliged  him  to  support 
and  defend  measures  in  which  his  opinions 
did  not  correspond ;  if  they  found  him  to 
^^  one  way  and  think  another.  Under 
such  cirbumstances,  it  was  perfectly  na- 
tural that  he  should  pant  to  be  disengaged 
from  such  connexions,  and  resign  the  load 
which  seemed  so  much  to  oppress  him.    * 

To  that  principle  which,  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  members  for  boroughs,  tended 
to  increase  the  proportion  of  representa- 
tives for  counties,  he  was  sincerely  a 
£riend.  But  while  he  was  thus  explicit  on 
the  subjectof  his  approbation,  it  was  but 
just  to  mention,  that  there  was  another 
{M)int  to  which  he  totally  objected,  with 
all  the  respect  which  he  always  paid  to  a 
House  of  Commons,  and  among  the  rest . 
to  the  present  House ;  he  could  perceive 
in  it  no  superlative  excellence,  no  just 
superiority,  which  could  justify  the  sus- 
pension of  the  operation  of  this  Bill.  •  To 
defer  for  the  period  of  six  years  an^  sys- 
tem of  reform,  however  partial  and  made- 
ouate,  was  by  no  means  complying  with 
Uie  declared  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
electors  of  this  country;  whose  voice, 
though  by  nd  means  to  be  acknowledged 
as  that  to  which  the  House  of  Commons 
'  must  conform,  when  they  were  directed 
by  any  sudden  impulse,  as  the  opinions  of 
a  moment,  should  always  be  obeyed  on 
points  which  the  experience  and  conside- 
ration of  years  had  taught  them  -finally  to 
decide  upon.  The  people,  notwithstanding 
all  that  had  been  said,  had  no  peculiar 
obligations  to  this  parliament,  for  uncom- 
mon instances  of  that  propriety  of  conduct, 
which  could  warrant  so  implicit  a  reliance 
in  it.  No  very  flattering  proofs*  of  extra^* 
ordinary  attention  to  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple had  been  given  by  his  Majesty's  pre- 
sent ministers,  in  their  support  of  that 
excellent  measure,  the  Westminster  scru- 
tiny !  And  no  very  splendid  testimony  of 
their  prudence  in  financial  concerns,  could 
be  drawn  from  the  commutation  tax! 
This  was  a  proceeding,  the  hardship  of 
which  they  alre^t  ly  felt ;  and  there  were 
some  others  now  in  agita^oo,  which  were 
not  likely  to  turn  out  much  more  favour- 
able. These  only  were  the  reason^  the 
pe6ple  could  have  for  a  reliance  in  the 
present  parliament.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, mean  to  say  any  thing  which  could 
be  construed  into  invective  against  them ; 
he  had  before  been  accused  of  insulting 
them ;   he  did  not  know  that  be  bad  done 
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so,  but  if  heat  should  have  led  him  at  any 
time  to  say  any  thing  which  could  have 
that  appearance,  he  was  exceedingly  sorry 
for  it.  There  was  nothing  in  any  of  thesQ 
circumstances  which  could  impress  them 
on  his  memory ;  but  he  had  observed,  that 
nothing  he  ever  said  in  his  warmest  mo- 
ments, had  ever  drawn  forth  so  much 
passion  and  ill  temper  on  the  other  stde  of 
the  House  as  when  he  attempted  to  prabe 
them. 

I      The  right  hon.  gentleman  had,  in  this 
I  instance,  receded    from  those  opinions, 
!  which  on  two  former  occasions  he  seemed 
I  to  maintain ;  and  Jthe  alteration  which  he 
[  now  made,  for  the  purpose  of  a  specific 
»  plan,  was  infinitely  for  the  worse.    It  was 
I  m  vain  that  he  endeavoured  to  qualify  the 
I  objections,  which  the  idea  of  mnovation 
I  raised  in  the  minds  of  some,  by  diminish- 
.  ing  the  extent  and  influence  of  reforma- 
I  tion.     From  the  earliest  periods  of  our 
I  government,  the  principle  of  innovation, 
but  which  should  more  properly  be  called 
;  amendment,  was  neidier  more  nor  less  thaa 
the  practice  of  the  constitution.    In  every 
I  species  of  government  (putting  absolute 
monarchy   out  of   the  question,  as    ono 
which  ought  never  to  take  place  in  any 
country),  democracy  and  aristocracy  were 
always  in  a  state  of  gradual  improvement, 
when  experience  came  to  the  aid  of  theory 
and  speculation.    In  all  these,  the  voica 
of  the  people,  when  deliberately  and  ge* 
nerally  collected,  was  invariably  sure  to 
succeed.   There  were  moments  of  periodi- 
cal impulse  and  delusion,  in  which  they 
should  not  be  gratified;  but  when   the 
views  of  a  people  had  been  formed  and 
determined    on  the   attainment    of   any 
object,  they  must  ultimately  succeed.   On 
this  subject  the  people  of  this  country  had 
petitioned  from  time  to  time,  and  their 
applications  were  made  to  their  parlia- 
ment.   For  every  reason,  therefore,  they 
should  be  gratified,  lest  they  might  be  in- 
clined to  sue  for  redress  in  another  quar- 
ter, where  their  application  would  have 
every  probability  of  success,  from  the  ex- 
perience of  last  year.    Failing  in  their  re- 
presentatives, they  might  have  recourse  to 
prerogative. 

'^It  had  been  urged,  that  now,  while  this 
business  was  in  agitation,  the  people  of 
Birmingham  and  Manchester  had  not  peti- 
tioned to  be  represented.  This  was  an 
argument  which  at  this  time,  of  all  others, 
could  have  but  little  weight;  for  while 
they  were  alarmed  for  their  trade  and 
their  subsistence,  it  was  no  time  for  them 
[2H] 
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to  set  about  making  improvements  in  that 
constitution,  in  which  they  were  not  cer- 
tain how  long  they  might  have  any  share. 
On  the  eve  of  emigration,  they  were  to 
look  for  this  in  another  country,  to  which 
their  property  and  business  were  soon  to 
be  transferred.  The  different  parts  of  this 
plan  would  certainly,  in  a  committee,  be 
submitted  to  modification  and  amend- 
ment; but  as  it  now  stood,  admitting  only 
the  first  principle,  every  other  part,  and 
the  means  taken  to  attain  the  principle, 
n^ere  highly  objectionable.  He  should  not 
hesitate  to  declare,  that  he  would  never 
agree  to  admit  the  purchasing  from  a  ma- 
jority of  electors  the  property  of  the 
whole.  In  thb  he  saw  so  much  injustice, 
and  so  much  repugnance  to  the  true  spirit 
of  our  constitution,  that  he  could  not  en- 
tertain the  idea  for  one  moment.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  property  of  a  bo- 
rough was  in  one  man,  there  was  no 
chance  of  his  disposing  of  it,  on  the  terms 
this  day  mentioned.  For  when  a  particular 
sum  was  laid  down  for  a  particular  pur- 
chaser, and  interest  suffered  to  accumulate 
on  that  sum,  the  man  must  be  a  fool,  who 
could  be  in  haste  to  ^et  possession  of  it. 
There  was  something  injurious  in  holding 
out  pecuniary  temptations  to  an  English- 
man to  relinquish  his  franchise  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  political  principle  which 
equally  forbad  it  on  another.  He  was 
uniformly  of  an  opinion,  which,  though  not 
a  popular  one,  he  was  ready  to  aver,  that 
the  right  of  governing  was  not  property, 
but  a  trust;  and  that  whatever  was  given 
for  constitutional  purposes,  should  be  re- 
sumed, when  those  purposes  should  no 
longer  be  carried  into  effect.  /" 

There  were  instances  of  gentlemen 
offering  to  sacrifice  the  interest  tney  might 
have  in  boroughs,  to  the  public  good.  He 
expressed,  however,  his  surprise  that  the 
present  proposition  was  not  attended  by 
any  liberal  offers  from  those  whom  govern • 
ment  had  loaded  with  honours,  and  whose 
connexion  with  the  present  administration 
should  naturally  excite  an  expectation  of 
something  more  liberal  than  a  procedure 
by  mere  bargain  and  sale.  He  was  averse 
to  the  idea  of  confining  parliamentary 
situations  to  men  of  large  fortunes,  or  those 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  pub- 
lic professions.  Should  this  be  the  case, 
there  was  scarcely  any  man  so  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  parliament, 
as  not  to  know,  that  the  House' would  lose 
half  its  force.  It  was  not  from  men  of; 
i*rge  and  easy  fortunes;  that  attention^  | 


vigilance,  energy,  and  enterprize,  "were  to 
be  expected.  Human  nature  was  too 
fond  of  gratification,  not  to  be  somewhat 
attentive  to  it  when  the  means  were  at 
hand ;  and  the  best  and  most  meritorious 
public  services  had  always  been  performed 
by  persons  in  circumstances  removed  from 
opulence.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  take  some  of  those  re- 
gulations formed  in  the  time  of  the  Pro- 
tector Oliver  Cromwell.  For  though  a 
character  too  odious  ever  to  be  the  object 
of  praise  or  imitation,  his  statutes,  con- 
firmed afterwards  by  his  successor,  Charles 
2,  bear  strong  marl^  of  genius  and  ability; 
for  his  political  disposition  was  as  good  as 
that  of  his  successor,  and  his  genius  infi- 
nitely more  powerful.  He  concluded 
with  earnestly  entreating  all  sides  of  the 
House  to  concur  in  the  question  now  be- 
fore them.  He  was  sorry  the  hon.  gentle- 
man who  spoke  before  him  did  not,  in  all 
the  warmth  he  professed  on  the  occasion, 
take  the  most  conciliatory  mode  of  acquir- 
ing strength  to  it.  Instead  of  reproaching 
the  noble  lord  (North)  for  confining  him- 
self to  old  arguments  and  observations,  he 
should  rather  tremble  for  the  success  with 
which  these  old  observations  had  been  ap- 
plied by  his  noble  friend,  and  the  contrary 
fate  which  had  before  attended  the  novel 
and  more  variable  style  of  the  minister. 

Mr.  Dundas  thought  it  his  duty  to  state 
some  of  those  reasons  to  the  House  which 
induced  him  to  declare  himself  a  sincere 
friend  to  this  question.  [A  hearty  laugh.] 
He  was  not  at  a  loss,  he  said,  to  account 
for  the  merriment  which  gentlemen  seemed 
to  indulge  in  ;  but  in  his  declaring  himself 
a  friend  to  the  measure,  he  wished  to  be 
understood  as  supporting  a  specific  pro- 
posal. He  had  objected  only  to  those 
general  and  unexplained  schemes  under 
which  the  House  was  to  be  converted  into 
a  project-shop,  and  to  hold  committees  of 
consultation  on  the  diseases  of  the  consti- 
tution. Against  such  dark  ideas  he  had 
always  set  himself;  but  to  the  present 
plan,*  which  was  a  single  and  complete 
act,  which  went  not  only  to  an  imme<uate, 
but  to  a  constant  reform  of  the  represen- 
tation, which  would  not  only  cure  the  pre- 
sent, but  the  radical  defects  in  the  fabric 
of  representation,  he  was  inclined  to  give 
his  most  hearty  support ;  and  he  repeated 
his  declaration,  that  he  was  sorry  that  any 
thing  had  been  introduced  into  the  debate 
so  totally  abstracted  from  the  business  as 
the  question  of  the  American  war.  The 
American  war  was  the  war  of  the  people ; 
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and  on  that  occasion  it  was  not  the  con- 
struction of  the  parliament  which  gave  it 
rise,  but  the  general  feeling  of  the  people, 
and  which  was  declared  through  their  re- 
presentatives. It  was  not  the  noble  lord 
m  the  blue  ribbon  who  was  the  author  of 
that  war;  he  did  no  more  than  execute 
the  ideas  of  the  people,  and  ui  his  mind,  if 
he  was  blameable  in  any  thing,|  it  was  for 
executing  those  ideas  with  less  ardour 
than  thejf  were  expressed.  He  said  the 
present  propositions  were  free  from  all  the 
objections  which  had  lain  against  the  for- 
mer plans.  The  sacred  inheritance  o^ 
property  was  not  to  be  violated,  and  men 
were  not  to  be  outraged  by  peremptory 
conditions.  No  man,  or  set  of  men,  were 
to  be  forced  to  enter  into  the  scheme, 
unless  they  approved  of  the  conditions; 
and  yet  such. were  the  conditions,  that  he 
had  no  doubt  but  they  would  be  soon  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  Burhe^  after  entertaining  the  House 
for  a  considerable  time  on  Mr.  Dundas's 
conversion  from  the  principles  of  anti- 
reformation,  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  present  question,  as  well  as 
the  manner  of  brineing  it  in.  It  offered 
one  alternative,  either  to  adopt  this  limit- 
ed, confined  plan  of  reform,  or  be  perhaps 
lid^le  to  receive  one  from  the  auke  of 
Richmond,  on  a  more  enlarged  scale. 
Between  the  mmbter  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  there  was  the  same  species  of 
conduct,  as  if  a  robber  should  enter  the 
house  of  a  man,  and  say,  **  Let  me  take 
away  such  things  as  I  please,  and  I  shall 
lock  the  door,  and  keep  out  any  other 
thieves:  but- if  you  refuse  the  ofier,  then 
take  your  chance  of  losing  all.''  The  doc- 
trine which  had  gained  so  much  sround, 
and  in  conformity  to  which  this  plan  had 
now  been  introduced,  was  that  of  universal 
representation.  But  this  measure  was  only 
an  illusion,  from  which  no  solid  benem 
would  ever  result.  The  influence  of  the 
country  gentlemen  in  parliament  was  al- 
ways known  to  preponderate,  when  they 
were  united  in  opimon.  The  respectabi- 
lity which  attended  a  man  of  landed  pro- 
perty, called  for  the  most  part  into  a  situa- 
tion which  was  in  itself  disagreeable,  was 
rather  a  situation  of  duty  and  constraint, 
than  an  object  of  ambition.  These  dr- 
cumstanoes  added  so  much  to  the  import- 
ance of  these  members,  that  the  advocates 
of  every  measure  were  glad  to  boast  of 
them  as  their  supporters^  Where,  then, 
ly  was  the  prudence  of  throwing  into  that 
acale,  in  whose  power  the  balance  ahready 
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was,  that  share  of  power  which  was  pre- 
tended to  be  the  means  of  keeping  all 
parts  of  the  House  on  the  same  level.  Mr. 
burke  took  a  very  extensive  view  of  the 
present  state  of  representation,  and  asked 
if  the  proprietors  of  boroughs  had  not  been 
already  sufficiently  paid  m  the  profusion 
of  the  honours  of  this  country,  without 
now  opening  tlie  purse  of  the  nation.  He 
particularly  adverted  to  the  conduct  of  a 
reverend  gentleman  (Mr.  Wyvill.)  He 
took  particular  notice  of  the  variety  and 
extent  of  his  correspondence,  which  he 
said  was  not  confined  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  or  to  the  volunteers  of 
Ireland.  Lord  Shelbume  and  Mr.  Mac- 
grugar  had  not  been  forgotten ;  and  other 
celebrated  names  had  been  handed  down 
to  posterity  by  this  reforming  divine. 
After  reading  several  extracts  from  this 
correspondence,  he  proceeded  to  remark, 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  had 
formerly  ^submitted  to  the  House  two  plans 
for  a  more  equal  representation  or  the 
people,  each  of  which  was  perfection  itself, 
now  came  forward  with  a  third,  still  more 
perfect  than  either  of  the  former.  He 
would  allo^  that  the  present  plan  had 
many  tiore  palliatives  in  its  composition 
than  either  of  its  brethren,  for  its  opera- 
tion was  not  likely  to  affect  any  of  the 
metnbers  of  the  present  parliament ;  and 
he  could  not  sufficiently  admire  the  address 
of  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman,  in  thus  ren- 
dering his  plap  palatable  to  all  parties. 
For  his  part,  he  considered  the  whole  of  it 
as  mere  delusion,  an  ignis  fatnusy  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  and  to  bewilder.  He  in- 
sisted that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
abandoned  the  ground  on  whidi  he  ori- 
ginally took  up  this  question. 

Lord  F.  Campbell  declared  he  could,  by 
no  means,  consent  to  countenance  any 
alteration  in  the  constitution.  The  door 
once  opened  for  innovation  and  experi- 
ment, the  wisest  among  them  could  not 
say  where  it  would  end. 

Mr.  RoUe  was  also  decidedly  against 
the  motion.  If  it  was  suffered  to  pass 
that  House,  there  was  no  security  for  its 
being  thrown  out  in  the  other  House ;  for 
how  could  he  tell  but  a  new  lord,  or  anew 
set,  might  be  made  on  purpose  to  carry 
it,  if  it  went  up  there  ?  There  were,  Mr. 
Rolle  said,  some  persons  sitting  in  a  cer- 
tain place,  who  hdd  no  more  right  to  sit 
in  that  House  than  his  groom. 

The  Attorney  General  supported  the 
motion,  entering  into  a  recapitulation  of 
several  of  Mr.  Fttt's  arguments^  and  an- 
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swenng  several  things  that  had  been  said 
on  the  other  side  the  question.  In  the 
course  of  his  speech,  he  said  there  might 
be  persons  impudent  and  indecent  enough 
to  declare,  that  he  had  no  more  right  to 
sit  in  that  House  than  their  groom. 

Mr.  Young  observed,  that  had  he  been 
in  a  situation  to  attract  the  Speaker's  no- 
tice in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  debate,  he 
should  probably  have,  in  some  degree, 
expatiated  on  the  very  wide  fifld  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  opened  to 
the  House :  that  now  much  of  his  work 
had  been  done,  much  he  should  have 
urged  had  been  anticipated,  and  much  he 
should  pass  over  from  a  sense  that  the 
patience  of  the  House  had  been  exhausted. 
That  among  his  former  inducements  for 
o£Perin^  himself  to  the  notice  of  the  House 
was,  that  not  having  had  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer brought  forward  his  former  proposi- 
tions, it  suited  best  with  the  temper  of  his 
mind  in  the  first  stage  of  this  important 
business  to  take  an  open  and  decisive 
part ;  nor  could  he  esteem  the  part  he  took 
premature,  inasmuch  as  every  man  of  li- 
Deral  education  must,  in  a  great  degree, 
be  not  only  competent  to  the  qTiesiion, 
but  must  have  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
subject,  and  have  grounded  thereon  a  de- 
cisive opinion.  That  he  was  more  parti- 
cularly mduced  to  rise  at  the  present  mo- 
ment from  the  learned  gentleman  who 
BpWke  last  having  taken  up  anew  what  had 
fallen  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quet  at  the  opening  of  the  debate,  and 
who,  as  in  feehng  himself  on  the  strongest 
ground  of  argunient,  had  repeated — 
**  Who,  if  legi^ating  anew  for  this  coun- 
try, would  form  this  House  as  existing 
in  its  present  system  of  representation  ?" 
That  It  rather  should  be  asked,  who  could 
have  imagined  and  framed  such  a  consti- 
tution ?  The  work  not  merely  of  time,  as 
had  been  stated,  but  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary series  of  events,  and  which  could 
be  laid  to  no  account  but  that  of  a  special 
Providence,  Nor  was  the  question  with- 
out '  personal  application,  more  modern 
allusions  apart.  It  had  been  agitated  by 
the  greatest  political  historian  of  antiquity ; 
that  great  and  wise  writer,  Tacitus,  doing 
as  the  right  hon.  gentleinan  had  done,  re- 
mounting to  first  principle^,  and  tracing 
thence  the  abstract  tlreories  of  the  regal, 
aristocratic,  and  democratic  branches  of 
government,  adduced,  as  the  result  of  his 
researches,  this  remarkable  sentence — 
*'  Cunctat  nationes  aut  reges,  aut  pri- 


mores,  aut  populus  regunt,  dilecta  ex  his 
et  consociata  Rei  publics  forma  laudari 
facilius  quam  evenire,  aut  si  eveniat,  non 
diutuma  efise  potest.''     That  learned  and 
penetrating  historian  could  not  presume 
the  duration  of  a  commonwealth  consisting 
of  these  mixed  states ;  lie  knew  that  the    / 
momentum    of  the    democracy,   whether  / 
acting  by  the  body  of  the  people,  or  by  a  /   j 
representation  unqualified    and    adapted  I 
purely  to  popular    ideas,  must  quickly  I 
bear  down  one    or  both    of  the  other 
branches  of  government ;  and  bad  it  been 
moreover  told  him,  that  in  this  pure  and 
direct  representation  of  the  numbers  of 
the  people  were  to  originate  the  resources 
of  war  and  peace,  the  primum  rnobile  of 
public  -revenue,    the  doubts  of  Tacitus 
would  not  have  been  hypothetical ;  such 
a  state,  he  could  not  have  pre-conceived  to 
exist  a  moment.    This  was  not  a  time  of 
night  to  trace  those  errors  back  to  their 
source,  and  in  a  history  from  the  courts 
de  more,  through  the  progression  of  par* 
liamentary  growth,  to  mark  the  grounds 
of  mistake  ;   that  he  should,  therefore, 
join  issue  with  the  right  hon.  mover  on 
the  actual  and  existing  state  of  parliament* 
The  errors  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
were  derived  from  a  similar  source  with 
the  difficulties  of  Tacitus :  the  represen- 
tation of  the  people  was  his  favourite  ex- , 
pression  ;  but  if  he  meant  a  representation  ^ 
of  poll  or  numbers,  and  so  every  point  of  \ 
his  reform  implied,  he  said,  we  were  not 
the  representation  of  the  people,  but  of 
the  people's  interests.    The  consistency 
of  that  House  was  qualified  by*  the  equi-  ,  , 
poise  of  the  lamded,  the  commercial,  and  u 
tiie  popular  interest.    This  proportion  of 
balance  could  .not  be  shifted  but   with 
danger  to  the  constitution  of  the  country ; 
adding  to  one  of  these  principles  might,  in 
the  end,  be  subversive  of  the  very  exist- 
ence of  that  House,  which,  loaded  with  a 
new  and  false  bias,  might  be  thereby  di- 
rected to  some  gulph  of  ruin  now  unfore- 
seen.   That  at  this  point  of  the  argument 
he  must  take  occasion  to  answer  the  At- 
torney-general, when  he  asked,  *<  Is  there 
a  man  in  this  House,  who,  fairly  and  in 
his  conscience,   rejects  the  principle  of 
adding  to  the  county  members?*'     The 
answer  was,  <<  I  do,  and  I  do  in  fear  that 
some  spirit  may  be  infused  into  this  body, 
not  congenial  therewith,  and  which  may 
affect  the  vitals  and  corrode  the  very  main 
spring  that  regulates  its  motion ;  and  I  do, 
from  other  motives,  and  motives  which,  if 
well  founded,  deserve  the  most  serious  at* 
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tention  of  this  House."  '  Much  has  been 
said  of  the  cohesion  of  parties,  much  on 
the  other  side  of  individaal  independency, 
and  of  mouldering  away  every  connexion 
of  men  in  that  House  :^  in  the  present 
state  of  public  manners  it  was  not  to  be 
apprehended,  that  to  buy  or  to  retain 
would  lapse  into  disusage,  or  that  a  mi- 
nister might  not  engage  a  consistency  of 
support  to  his  measures.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  might  knticipat^,  perhaps,  the 
application  of  the  famous  sentence  in 
Montesquieu,-— <*  But  was  there  no  other 
corruption  but  venality  V  He  feared  a 
worse,  and  of  more  fatal  tendency,  than 
the  holding  out  merely  places  of  public 
trust  to  men  of  ability  and  adventurers  in 
policy,  were  these  county  members  to  be 
added.  In  one  light,  they  must  be  men 
who  had  Come  into  that  House  on  the 
great  landed  interest  of  a  county ;  and  in  a 
county,  perhaps,  there  was  as  much  undue 
influence  as  at  an  election  for  any  borough : 
when  seated  there,  some  future  minister 
might  find  it  necessary  to  attach  an  au- 
thority to  his  support,  become  thus  nu- 
merous and  weighty;  the  coronet  was 
his  only  bribe,  his  only  attraction  to  men 
of  this  description  ;  and  an  attraction,  as 
experience  proved,  not  often  resisted* 
Thus,  perhaps,  in  a  short  succession  of 
ministers,  much  more  of  the  great  landed 
interest  would  pass  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  there  ever  accumulating,  and  rarely 
or  never  returning.  The  consequence 
was  obvious ;  the  great  landed  interest  the 
people  would  ever  look  up  to  in  their 
counties,  and  in  the  national  councils;  to 
them  would  their  confidence  be  directed, 
to  them  their  petitions  addressed,  and 
under  all  the  circumstances  it  were  idle  to 
say,  Uiat  the  revenue  and  money  bills 
should  not  then  originate  -there;  whilst 
that  House,  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  even 
to  derision,  might  sit  idly  disputing  about 
unimportant  matters,  or  matters  they  had 
scarcely  weiglit  to  interfere  in,  and  idly  at- 
tended by  40  member?!^  instead  of  the 
very  numerous  assembly  that  dignified  the 
present  question. — On  the  call  of  addi- 
tional county  members,  other,  and  as 
dangerous,  circumstances  mi^ht  arise,  from 
causes  widely  different  and  of  different 
tendency.  He  alluded  to  the  adventurous 
candidate?,  who  opposed  the  aristocracy 
of  a  county,  and  who,  to  secure  an  elec- 
tion, might  feed  the  prejudices  of  the 
commonalty,  might  sign  tes|p,  and  pledg- 
ing themselves  to  every  self^injurious  pre- 
possessiojiy  might  find  their  way  into  that 


House  under  engagements,  and  with  abi- 
lities too,  backed  by  the  popular  clamour 
to  urge  new  claims,  new  reforms,  fresh 
innovations.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  adduced,  as  favourable  to  his  reform, 
that r its  principle  was  completed  in  his 
plan,  ana  was  thus  final :  the  right  hon  • 
gentleman  might  answer  for  himself,  but 
who  would  say,  that  a  new  man  should  not .  < 
propose  a  new  mode  ;  and  having  cut 
down  the  prescriptive  barrier  of.  the  con- 
stitution of  that  House,  would  he  not 
leave  a  breach  open  for  every  forlorn 
hope,  qui  crumenam  perdidit,  to  enter  and 
rine  at  pleasure  ?  And  the  more  was  this 
to  be  feared,  as  prejudices  of  the  people 
might  join  too  under  the  precedent  to  aid 
those  who,  by  such  ruinous  means,  would 
seek  to  push  him  from  his  stool;  for  it 
could  not  be  said  that  the  present  plan 
came  up  to  the  present  declarations  of  the 
reformers.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  said,  that  leaving  the  consti- 
tution in  its  present  state,  was  tending  to 
weaken  the  love  of  the  people  to  their  coun- 
try ;  a  more  proper  application  might  be 
made  of  those  words — to  innovate  is  tend- 
ingio  weaken  the  love  of  the  people  to  their 
country;  it  was  tending  to  weaken  that 
confidence  in  that  House,  in  a  word,  that 
attachment  to  the  o^d  British  constitution, 
which  arose  from  a  prescriptive  venera- 
tion, and  which  could  not  belong  to  a  new 
sj'stem.  Much  of  patriotism,  and  its  most 
essential  force,  was  founded  on  habitual 
regard,  and  local  and  long  prepossessions ;  ' 
these  were  what  gave  a  force  of  character, 
even  to  those  who  lived  in,  and  were  pre- 
judiced to  countries, '  whether  under  the 
physical  disadvantages,  as  the  Laplander, 
or  under  political,  as  France,  when  com- 

?ared  with  our  clime  and  constitution.-— 
le  closed  with  observing  on  an  expres- 
sion pf.Mr.  Powys,  tending  to  give  the 
idea,  that  the  business  was  brought  for- 
ward by  government,  and  as  a  ministerial 
measure.  He  could  not  look  upon  it  in 
that  light ;  he  had  supported,  and  should 
continue  to  support  that  administration, 
from  a  just  sense  of  the  abilities,  and  a  full 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  minister; 
an  integrity  which,  even  in  the  speech 
which  he  reprobated,  gave  a  more  beau- 
teous glow^nd  colour  to  the  very  lumi- 
nous display  with  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  omaniented  his  subject ; 
but  that,  if  on  a  question^  so  touching  the 
dearest  and  ^  most  important  interest  of 
every  Englishman,  he  could  surrender  his 
conviction  even  to  the  tendered  influenoe 
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of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  dearest  par- 
tiality, or'most  honourable  friendship,  he 
ahoold  esteem  himself  not  only  unworthy 
to  sit  in  that  House,  but  in  the  company 
of  any  honourable  and  good  man. 

Mr.  Bankes  praised  Mr.  Pitt,  an^  ac- 
knowledged himself  a  thorough  friend  to 
reform ;  but  he  said  he  must  reprobate  the 
motion  before  the  House,  as  it  carried  a 
degree  of  absurdity  on  the  fiice  of  it.  It 
dedared  that  the  right  of  voting  in  those 
boroughs  was  not  a  property  to  be  used  in 
the  way  of  traffic,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
a  sum  was  allotted  for  the  purchase  of 
th^em,  thereby  suffering  those  very  people 
to  make  a  property  which  never  was  in- 
tended for  them  to  have. 

Mr.  Pitt  concluded  the  debate,  by  tak- 
ing notice  of  what  fell  from  his  Eon.  friend 
(Mr.  Bankes),  which  he  confessed  hurt  him 
more  than  had  it  fallen  from  any  other 
person :  he  allowed  it  was  a  tender  part; 
but,  at  the  same  time  it  had  become  a 
necessary  evil,  if  any  reform  was  to  take 
place. 

At  a  quarter  before  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  House  divided  on  Mr.  Pitt's 
motion. 

Tellers. 
Yeas     $^'*-Eliot  .... 
*^^*    J  Mr.  Robert  Smith  . 

v^«a    $Mr.  Eden      ... 
^^^«    ?  Mr.  North    .     -    . 
So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 
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A  IaU  cf  thote  Members  who  voted  with  the 
right  hon.  William  Pitt,  on  the  above  Motion 
for  a  Farliameniary  Reform. 

William  Charles  Sloper,  St.  Albans. 

Richard  Pepper  Arden,  Aldborough. 

Nicholas  Bayley,  Anglesea. 

Richard  Pcnn,  ApplSnf. 

Richard  Beckford,  Arundel. 

William  Wrightson,  Aylesbury. 

lion.  John  Jefferies  Pratt,  Bath. 

Samuel  Whilbread,  Bedford. 

William  Colhoun,  ditto. 

Lord  Delaval,  Berwicl:. 

Sir  Christopher  Sykes,  bart.  Beverley, 

John  Nicholls,  Blechingly. 

Chatles  Morgan,  Brecon. 

Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  Bridgenorth, 

Alexander  Huod,  Bridgewater. 

Charles  Slurl,  Bridport. 

Henry  Cruger,  Bristol. 

John  Aubrey,  Buckingliamshire. 

John  Call,  Callington. 

Paul  Orchard,  ditto. 

Right  hon.  Isaac  Barr^,  Calne. 

Sir  Henry  Peyton,  bart.  Cambridgeshire. 

Earl  of  Euston.  Cambridge  University. 
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Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Repeat 
of  the  Cotton  Tax.^  April  20.  The 
order  of  the  day  being  read,  for  the  House 
to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on  the 
petitions  against  the  tax  of  last  year  on 
cottons^  cotton  stufi^,  &c,  the  Speaker 
lefl  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  took  his 
seat  at  the  table. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  ift  would  be  neces*> 
sary  for  him  to  makp  a  few  observations 
on  the  subject  before  tlie  committee,  in 
order  to  explain  his  motives  for  the  deci- 
sion which  he  would  recommend  them  to 
adopt.  He  wished,  first,  to  call  their  at- 
tention to  some  circumstances,  that  had 
attended  the  original  introduction  of  this 
tax.  The  cotton  manufacture  had  been 
found  to  have  been  for  a  considerable 
time  in  an  increasing  state,  and  this  under 
the  remarkable  circumstance  of  the  first 
cost  on  the  raw  material  having  consider- 
ably risen  in  its  price :  hence  it  naturally 
appeared  to  be  a  proper  object  of  taxa- 
tion,! without  any  danger  of  a  material 
injury  to  the  trade,  either  witlv  regard  to 
home  consumption  or  exportation.  The 
first  consideration  of  course  was  how  to 
impose  this  tax ;  at  one  time  it  was  sug- 
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gested  to  lay  it  on  the  raw  material ;  at 
another  time  on  the  machinery  of  the 
manufacture.  In  the  course  of  the 
searches  which  the  board  of  Treasury 
made,  for  information  on  this  subject,  they 
received  from  the  different  classes  of  the 
manufacturers,  different  objections  to  each 
mode  proposed ;  and  at  len^h,  the  per- 
sons concerned  in  the  trade  deputed  some 
of  theiF  own  members  to  negociate  their 
interests  with  administration  :  afler  several 
conferences  with  these  delegates,  during 
whicli  Tarious  of  their  objections  were 
conceded  to,  the  present  mode  was,  with 
their  acquiescence,  adopted ;  and  in  the 
choice  of  this  mode,  the  board  of  Treasury 
certainly  could  have  no  just  reason  to  ap- 
prehend any  complaint  against  them  ;  be- 
cause not  only  a  tax  of  a  similar  nature, 
and  collected  in  the  same  manner,  had 
been,  so  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  oueen 
Anne,  laid  upon  another  brancn  of 
the  cotton  manufacture,  which  identical 
branch,  so  far  from  suffering  any  diminu« 
tion  from  thence,  had  since  arrived  to  a 
great  degree  of  importance.  It  appeared, 
afterwards,  that  the  manufacturers  took 
exceptions  to  the  conduct  of  their  depu- 
ties in  this  business,  withdrew  their  substi- 
^  tution  and  authority,  and  made  new  o,bjec- 
tions.  Those  objections  were  not  however, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  Treasury, 
sufficient  to  substantiate  the  alleged  impro- 
priety of  the  measure.  They  principally 
turned  on  apprehensions  of  the  trade  being 
totally  ruined ;  more  in  consequence  of  the 
inconvenience  likely  to  arise  from  the 
mode  of  imposition,  than  from  the  amount 
of  the  tax;  but  he  believed  the  principal 
source  of  discontent  was,  in  the  unwilling- 
ness all  men  had  tp  pay  taxes  of  any  kind. 
If  ifo  other  taxes  were  to  be  imposed  but 
such  as  all  men  agreed  to,  our  resources 
night  fair)y  be  said  to  be  at  an  end.  The 
measure  was  accordingly  finally  decided 
on  by  the  board  of  Treasury,  and  after- 
wards passed  into  a  law. 

The  complaints  of  the  manufacturers 
had  not  yet  subsided,  and  they  had  now 
applied  to  parliament  for  a  repeal  of  that 
tax ;  urging  in  their  petitions,  tlie  most 
violent  apprehensions  of  a  total  extinction 
of  the  manufacture,  should  it  continue. 
There  had  been  a  very  long  and  elaborate 
series  of  arguments  offered  to  the  commit- 
tee by  the  counsel  for  the  petitioners,  and 
a  vast  field  of  evidence  gone  into  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  allegations  on 
which  their  claim  to  the  attention  of  par- 
liament was  grounded;   but  he  must  ac- 


knowledge, that  all  the  ingenuity  and  zeal 
which  had  been  displayed  on  the  occasion, 
had  not  brought  home  to  his  mind  a  con- 
viction of  the  impolicy  or  hardship  of  the 
tax  complained  of.  It  certainly  must  have 
struck  every  member  of  the  committee, 
that  although  the  allegations  of  the  peti- 
tions themselves  were  sufficiently  far- 
fetched and  extensive,  yet  that  the  evi- 
dence in  aid  of  them  was  out  of  all  mea- 
sure exaggerated  and  uncandid.  There 
was  scarcely  a  single  stage  of  the  exami- 
nation, or  a  single  point  of  the  inquiry,  on 
which  there  was  not  an  evident  desire  in 
the  witnesses  to  deceive  the  Efouse.  It 
had  been  laid  down  as  a  doctrine,  that  no 
manufacturer  whatever  ought  to  be  made 
subject  to  taxation :  this  was  a  principle 
which  he  was  ready  in  some  degree  to 
admit,  but  by  no  means  in  a  latitude  equal 
to  that  in  which  it  was  endeavoured  to  be 
established.  Manufactures  in  general 
ought  to  be  free  from  taxes,  lest  otherwise 
they  should  be  so  far  depressed,  as  either 
to  endanger  their  exportation,  or  diminish 
their  home  consumption.  The  drawbacks 
in  this  instance  prevented  the  former  of 
these  misfortunes,  and  from  the  evidence 
produced,  it  clearly  appeared  that  the 
latter  had  not  yet  taken  place.  In  his  opi- 
nion, what  ought  principally  to  be  avoided 
in  the  practice  of  this  doctrine  was,  the 
taxing  of  articles  which  generally  run 
through  manufactures,  or  of  commodities 
which,  in  their  consumption,  were  confined 
to  few^  because  in  one  case  the  tax  might, 
and  the  other  necessarily  must  fall  heavy 
on  the  individual ;  but  here  there  was  no 
such  principle,  the  consumption  of  ^ach 
sex  was  so  general,  that  the  tax  might 
rather  be  considered  as  a  personal  tax 
on  the  consumer,  than  as  a  tax  on  the  con- 
sumption. Their  next'  object  to  esta- 
blish was,  that  the  tax  in  question  was 
almost  totally  unproductive,  in  proportion 
to  the  necessary  expenses  of  collection. 
They  had  for  this  purpose  stated  the 
amount  only  at  10,000/.;  this  he  was 
ready  to  assert  was  not  a  true  calculation ; 
to  prove  it,  the  committee  had  only  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  general  state  of 
the  manufacture!  and  to  the  proportion 
the  tax  bore  to  the  quantity  of  the  com- 
modity ;  one  penny  on  the  square  yard. 
From  hence  it. would  appear,  that  two 
millions  of  yards,  would  very  nearly  pro- 
duce the  sum  alleged  to  be  the  amount  of 
the  whole  tax ;  but  it  was  notorious,  that 
the  quantity  of  the  commodity  exceeded 
that  which  he  had  mentioned  in  at  least  a 
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treble  proportion.  He  said  there  were 
80,000  persons  in  the  manufacture ;  the 
men  at  a  weekly  hire  of  8^.  the  women 
and  children  at  4^.:  the  very  wages  of 
these  persons  would  amount  to  more  than 
what  the  manufacturers  had  stated  the  tax 
to  produce.  The  quantity  of  raw  cotton 
annually  imported  was  about  ten  millions 
of  pounds,  of  which  it  was  computed,  that 
one  million  and  a  half  was  employed  in 
various  miscellaneous  articles;  part,  for 
instance,  in  stockinss  and  other  such  mat* 
ters  not  concerned  m  the  present  question, 
and  part  to  be  estimated  as  waste ;  five 
millions  were  employed  in  the  printing 
business,  and  therefore  three  millions  and 
a  half  remained  for  the  fustians  and  plain 
cottons,  to  which  his  present  argument 
was  confined.  Now,  of  those  manufac- 
tures, it  appeared,  that,  on  an  average, 
one  pound  would  make  three  yards,  be- 
cause there  were  to  be  included  in  the 
calculation  mixed  8tu&,  which  took  a 
much  less  quantity,  as  well  as  entire  fus- 
tians, which  in  some  instances  might  take 
more.  This  would  sufficiently  establish 
bis  assertion,  that  the  amount  of  the  tax, 
as  stated  by  the  petitioners,  bore  no  pro- 
portion to  the  truth,  as  it  was  thus,  evident, 
that  the  quantity  of  the  commodity  manu- 
factured was  such  as  must  of  necessity 
produce  a  sum  almost  beyond  bounds 
greater  than  that  stated. 

Another  objection  had  been  taken  by 
the  petitioners,  on  the  ground  of  the  diffi- 
culty and  deductions  attending  the'  draw- 
backs on  exportation  ;  and  here  they  had 
given  themselves  a  latitude  that,  perhaps, 
was  in  some  measure  excusable,  on  a  sub- 
ject which  so  nearly  concerned  any  of  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  nation ;  they 
bad  drawn  into  the  question  the  consi- 
deration of  the  resolutions,  then  depend- 
ing before  the  House,  relative  to  the  Irish 
commerce.  Indeed,  those  Irish  resolu- 
tions seemed  to  have  an  extraordinarily 
comprehensive  quality ;  they  were  endued 
witb  a  sort  of  ambiguity,  for  they  had 
been  found  to  apply  to  cases  infinitely  more 
remote  from  ttiem  than  the  present.  A 
irigbt  hon.  gentleman,  for  instance,  (Mr. 
Pox)  had  thought  them  extremely  useful 
in  affording  an  illustration  of  his  argu- 
ments relative  to  the  representation  of  the 
people  of  England  in  parliament.  Had 
be  tnerefore  felt  any  surprise  at  the  cotton 
manu&cturers  extending  them  to  their 
own  case,  it  would  have  entirely  subsided 
on  his  finding  what  an  infinitely  greater 
degree  of  extension  they  were  capable  of. 
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The  objections,  however,  on  this  ground 
we^e,  as  far  as  they  went,  of  much  greater 
importance  than  that  which  he  had  sJready 
considered ;  but  still  they  were  such  as, 
by  a  difierent  regulation  in  the  mode  of 
obtaining  the  drawback,  might  be  ob- 
viated. The  next  complaint  was,  that  the 
mode  of  collection  was  such  as  necessarily 
subjected  the  manufacture  to  an  inconve- 
nience of  a  magnitude  infinitely  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  sum  raised  for  the  public : 
this,  he  admitted,  was  a  strong  ground  of 
objection,  if  true  in  the  latitude  in  which  it 
had  been  stated ;  but  here  he  observed,  that 
the  petitioners  had  acknowledged  them- 
selves to  be  very  much  mistaken  in  their 
original  opinion  ;  for  the  inconveniences 
which  they  had  complained  of  in  their 
petition,  and  supported  by  their  evidence, 
were  by  no  comparison  equal  to  what  they 
bad  before  stated  in  their  memorials  to  the 
boai^d  of  Treasury,  as  the  certain*  result  of 
the  measure,  nor  to  that  whicK  they  had 
endeavoured  to  impress  the  House  would 
hereafler  arise  from  its  continuance.  How- 
ever, the  principle  of  the  objection  was  in 
itself  so  strong,  that  if  it  could  be  found 
to  apply  in  almost  any  degree,  it  would 
be  nearly  insurmountable ;  there  certainly 
might  be  one  adopted  which  would  reduce 
the  inconvenience  complained  of  to  the 
delay  of  a  single  day,  which  certainly 
could  not  have  any  great  effect  in  a  pro- 
cess which  would  necessarily  require  seve- 
ral weeks  from  the  receipt  of  the  order  to 
accomplish. 

Another  objection,  if  it  could  not  be 
ren^oved,  he  admitted,  would  be  perfectly 
unanswerable.  This  was,  that  the  excise 
stamp  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  in  the 
subsequent  progress  of  the  manufacture  it 
was  often  unavoidably  obliterated,  and  in 
consequence  the  owner  subjected  to  a  re- 
petition of  the  payment,  and  frequently 
to  a  penalty.  He  was  fully  satisfied  that 
there  was  a  composition  invented  which 
would  leave  aa  indelible  mark,  and  conse- 
quently obviate  this  complaint.  Thus,  he 
said,  he  flattered  himself,  that  he  had 
made  it  appear  to  the  committee  that  all 
the  objections  to  the  tax  were  either  such 
as  at  present  ^ad  no  existence,  at  least  not 
in  the  degree  stated  by  the  petitioners ; 
or  else  by  future  regulations  might  be 
overturned.  But  there  was  another  point 
of  view  in  which  he  considered  the  ques- 
tion, one  which  he  would  willingly  run  the 
risk  of  laying  before  the  committee, 
though  he  was  aware  that  it  would  be 
takeu  up  a9  a  baodle  against  him  i  it  was^ 
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hower^r,  founded  in  a  principle  so  strongly 
impressed  on  his  feelings,  that  no  consi- 
deration whatever  should  induce  him  to 
abandon  it ;  not  the  fear  of  being  again 
misrepresented,  calumniated,  and  vilified, 
as  he  had  alrea4y  often  been,  and  as  he 
supposed  he  should  often  be  again ;  nor 
even  the  fear  of  giving  his  opponents  a 
temporary  triumph — but  a  triumph  which, 
he  flattered  himself,  would  ultimately  re- 
turn to  him,  when  it  was  properly  weighed 
and  investigated.  He  thanked  God  that 
the  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  state 
of  the  public  finances,  were  not  such  as 
tO'  suffer  that  gloomy  despondency  which 
so  many  persons  were  industrious  to  spread 
abroad,  to  reach  him ;  he  had  looked  into 
them  with  a  jealous  scrutiny,  and  found 
that  they  were  so  flourishing  and  so  pro- 
mising as  to  render  the  addition  of  the 
sum  derived  by  this  tax,  were  it  even 
much  greater  than  it  was,  an  object  in- 
considerable, when  put  in  competition 
with  the  principle  by  which  he  proposed 
to  govern  his  conduct  on  the  present 
question.  The  ease  and  prosperity  of 
trade  and  manufacture  were  objects  which 
no  man  in  that  House  should  ever  over- 
look ;  but  there  was  another  object  of 
high  importance,  and  almost  equally  enti- 
I  tied  to  their  regard^  and  this  was  the  spirit 
of  commerce.  That  this  spirit  had  been 
excited  against  the  tax  was  too  obvious 
from  the  abih'ties  which  had  been  exer- 
cised for  that  purpose,  and  from  the  per- 
tinacity with  which  the  manufacturers  had 
pursued  its  repeal.  The  opinions,  how- 
ever originating,  however  infused,  or  how- 
ever founded,  of  so  large,  so  useful,  and 
so  respectable  a  body  of  men  as  the  cotton 
manufacturers  ;  nay,  even  their  preju- 
dices and  errors  were  to  him  objects  of 
such  serious  consideration,  that  he  would 
not  put  his  own  sentiments  in  competition 
with  them,  when  the  point  in  question 
was  such  as  could  with  any  surety  be 
given  up :  if  our  situation  were  such  as 
to  render  the  produce  of  the  tax  an  im- 
portant object,  perhaps  he  should  not  be 
so  complym? ;  but  the  addition  of  SO,  or 
even  SOfiOcK,  was  not,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  revenue,  to  be  looked  on  as  so  in- 
dispensable, as  not  to  give  way  to  the  very 
desirable  purpose  of  auietmg  the  minds  of 
a  large  body  of  people,  who  contributed 
by  their  labour  so  great  a  portion  of  the 
national  stren^h,  and  on  whose  satisfac- 
tion the  public  tranauillity  so  much  de- 
pended. He  was  therefore  extremely 
wilUng  to  concede  bis  own  conviction  to 
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the  wishes  of  so  many  thousands  of  his 
countrymen  ;  and  besides  the  pleasure  he 
should  always  feel  at  thus  gratifying  so 
valuable  a  body  of  men,  he  was  happy  to 
have  it  in  his  power  by  this  concession  to 
give  a  pledge  to  the  people,  that  his  hopes 
of  being  able  to  create  a  sinking  fund, 
over  and  above  the  necessary  demands  of 
the  public  establishments,  by  which  the 
national  debt  would,  in  time  of  peace,  be 
in  a  very  considerable  degree  diminished, 
were  such  as  not  16  render  him  tenacious 
of  any  particular  tax.  In  what  he  had 
said  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  he  de- 
sired to  be  understood  as  not  applying  to 
the  tax  on  printed  goods ;  the  objections 
to  ^hat,  he  said,  had  not  been  by  any 
means  supported ;  nor  were  they  such  as 
came  within  the  scope  of  the  subject : 
for  the  complaint  was  not  on  the  quantum, 
but  on  the  mode  of  the  tax.  Now  this 
complaint  could  by  no  means  lie  agabst 
his  tax  on  the  printed  goods,  because  that 
being  only  an  additional  tax,  could  be 
liable  to  no  objection,  except  on  the  f^> 
count  of  its  size,  the  mode  of  collection 
having  been  already  found  not  exception- 
able, during  a  long  course  of  usage,  and 
under  which  the  manufacture  had  very 
greatly  flourished  and  increased.  He 
should  therefore  move,  "  That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  coymmittee,  that  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  explain  and 
amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  24>tn  year  of 
the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  for  im- 
posing a  duty  by  excise  on  certain  cotton 
manufactures,  and  to  repeal  so  much  of 
tlie  said  Bill  as  imposed  a  duty  on  plain 
cottons  and  fustians." 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  he  said,  with  great  satis- 
faction to  second  the  motion,  concurring 
as  he  did  completely  in  the  result  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  argument.  He 
thousht  it  highly  necessary  to  declare, 
that  he  voted  for  the  motion  on  a  very 
different  ground  from  that  stated  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  speech.  He  acceded  to  the 
motion,  not  because  he  thought  the  manu- 
facturers of  Manchester  had  either  ex- 
aggerated facts,  or  failed  in  making  out 
their  case,  but  because  they  had  so  far 
made  out  their  case  as  to  satisfy  his  inind, 
that  the  allegations  stated  in  their  petiticm 
had  been  completely  proved  at  the  bar  of 
the  House ;  and  if  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man would  give  himself  the  trouble  to  re- 
collect the  evidence  he  had  heard,  and 
would  ground  such  fiur  and  just  compu- 
tationa  upcm  tbe  price   of  labour,  and 
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upon  the  amount  of  the  money  paid  by 
the  manu&cturers  for  duty,  as  each  war- 
rantedy  he  beheved  he  would  find  himself 
a  good  deal  mistaken  in  the  computations 
that  he  had  made,  and  that  the  revenue  to 
be  given  up  and  abandoned,  was  by  no 
means  so  large  as  he  had  imagined,  nor, 
in  fact,  larger  than  the  sum  the  manufac- 
turers themselves  had  stated  it  to  be  in 
evidence.  Mr.  Fox  declared  the  calcu- 
lations of  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  erroneous,  and 
stated  in  what  he  disagreed  with  him. 
He  had  not  a  doubt  that  the  manufac- 
turers were  strictly  warranted  in  every 
thing  they  had  alleged  in'  their  petition, 
and  asserted  in  evidence;  and  that  the 
revenue  to  be  relinquished  was  certainly 
a  trifle,  compared  with  the  injury  and  em- 
barrassment so  capital  a  manufactory 
would  have  sustained,  had  it  not  been 
taken  off.  He  desired  not  to  be  ranked 
in  the  number  of  those  who  held  that  ma- 
nufactures, as  manufactures,  were  impro- 
per objects  of  taxation  r  he  never  had,  nor 
entertained  such  an  opinion :  on  the  con- 
trary, he  held  that  articles  of  manufacture 
if  ere  in  many  cases  a  fair  and  just  object 
of  taxation;  in  some  undoubtedly  they 
were  not,  and  especially  where  the  impo- 
sition of  a  tax  would  so  far  harass  the 
manufacturers  as  to  take  considerably  more 
money  from  them  th^n  the  revenue  re- 
ceived, and  check  the  progress  of  a  ma- 
nufacture, and  prove  vexatious  and  op- 
pressive to  that  degree,  that  it  would  af- 
fect its  prosperity,  and  endanger  its  exist- 
^ce.  This  he  verily  believed,  notwith- 
standing all  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  said,  would  have  proved  to  be  the 
case  with  the  fustian  manufacture,  had 
Bot  the  duty  been  repealed.  He  agreed 
therefore  perfectly  with  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  m  his  idea  of  repealing  that  part 
of  the  tax  of  the  last  year ;  he  agreed  with 
him  also  in  retaining  the  part  of  the  tax 
that  remained  on  printed  cottons,  &c. 
He  was  not  of  opinion  that  any  sufficient 
reason  had  been  made  out  to  shew  that 
there  was  any  real  danger  to  be  dreaded 
from  the  continuance  of  the  tax  on  printed 
cottons,  &c. ;  he  was  therefore  for  its  re- 
maining. He  must,  however,  deprecate 
a  principle  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  laid  down  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
speech  as  a  fit  ground  upon  which  any 
tax  might  be  abandoned ;  and  that  was,  on 
account  of  popular  clamour,  and  prejudices 
which  were  founded  in  error.  To  such  a 
principle  he  never  would  accede,  nor 
ought  that  House  to  make  it  the  ground 


of  their  proceedings;  because  if  it  were 
once  known  that  a  great  degree  of  popular 
clamour  and  prejudice,  no  matter  how  ill 
founded,  was  a  sufficient  inducement  for 
that  House  to  give  their  consent  to  the 
repeal  of  any  tax,  the  revenue  would  be 
in  perpetual  danger;  and  that  sinking 
fund,  of  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  so  fond  of  introducing  the  mention 
in  almost  every  debate,  and  to  which  they 
all  looked  forward  with  the  most  anxious 
expectation,  would  be  only  a  matter  to 
be  talked  of,  and  never  to  be  brought  into 
existence.  It  was  by  no  means  wise  in 
any  minister  to  declare,  that  he  gave  up 
that  to  prejudice  and  clamour,  which  he 
refused  to  reason  and  to  fact;  he  did 
therefore  most  earnestly  deprecate  the 
principle,  and  deny  that  it  was  the  ground 
on  which  he  seconded  the  motion.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  thought  fit  to 
introduce  allusions  to  what  he  had  said  in 
a  former  debate,  relative  to  the  Irish  pro- 
positions, although  no  man  was  more 
ready  than  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to 
reprobate  others  for  doing  so  disorderlv  a 
thing  as  to  refer  to  what  had  passed  in 
prior  debates.  The  rmht  hon.  gentleman 
would  recollect,  that  the  subject  of  India 
and  a  certain  India  Bill,  had  been  re- 
peatedly alluded  to  by  himself  and  his 
friends  in  debates,  where  the  question 
was  infinitely  more  foreign,  than  the  con- 
se<juence  the  passing  of  the  Irish  propo- 
sitions was  likely  to  nave  upon  the  people 
of  England,  was  foreign  to  the  question  of 
reforming  tlie  state  of  the  representation 
in  parliament.  Besides,  in  that  very  de- 
bate, the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  him- 
self introduced  the  mention  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  and  other  topics  equally  fo- 
reign from  the  subject  at  that  time  under 
consideration.  But  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  laid  down  two  different  rules 
of  conduct,  the  one  for  himself  and 
firiends  to  act  upon,  and  the  other  to  be 
applied  to  those  who  took  part  against 
him.  With  regard  to  how  far  the  present 
subject  had  reference  to  the  Irish  propo- 
sitions,, he  made  no  scruple  to  say  he 
thought  it  had;  because  undoubtedly,  if 
the  tax  on  fustians  had  continued,  and 
the  Irish  propositions  passed,  the  manu- 
facturers would  be  affected  very  mate- 
rially, not  indeed  in  their  home  consump- 
tion, but  in  their  export  tVade ;  since  the 
fifth  proposition,  that  of  the  countervailing 
duties,  would  only  make  it  necessary  for 
the  Irish  to  lay  on  a  duty  equal  to  what 
the  revenue  received;  whereas  the  manu^ 
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facturers  paying  more  than  the  revenue 
received,  in  consequence  the  Irish  and 
.they  would  not  export  on  equal  terms. 
Having  stated  this,  Mr.  Fox  took  notice 
of  what  Mr.  Pitt  had  said  of  his  expecta- 
tion to  be  vih'fied  and  calumniated  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  come  forward  to 
repeal  the  tax.  The  ri^ht  hon.  gentle- 
man had  forgotten,  he  said,  that  the  con- 
duct of  others  had  been  full  as  much  vili- 
fied and  calumniated  as  his  own,  and,  he 
was  satisfied,  with  as  little  reason  and  as 
little  justice.  There  was  no  ground  for 
censure  in '  honestly  acknowledging  an 
error,  and  desiring  to  retract  it;  there 
might  be  ground  for  question,  and  for 
something  not  very  like  praise,  in  de- 
claring that  a  sacrifice  was  made  to  pre- 
judice, and  to  prejudice  merely* 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  there  could  hardly  be  ft 
gentleman  in  the  House  who  would  not 
think  it  highly  necessary  for  him  not  to 
lose  a  moment  before  he  rose  to  answer 
the  gross  and  monstrous  misrepresentation 
that  had  been  made  of  what  he  had  said ; 
just  as  if  he  had  declared  that  he  relin- 
quished the  tax  in  compliance  with  the 
prejudices  of  the  v  manufacturers,  and  on 
that  account  merely.  He  appealed  to  the 
recollection  of  the  House,  whether  he 
had  said  any  such  thing ;  and  he  appealed 
to  their  judgment,  whether  he  could  pos- 
sibly have  meant  any  such  thing  ?  What 
he  had  said,  was,  that  he  weighed  the  po- 
'  pular  opinion  on  the  one  hand,  against 
the  importance  of  the  object  on  the  other; 
and  that  where  the  revenue  to  be  relin- 
quished was  inconsiderable,  compared 
with  the  degree  in  which  the  interests  of 
the. public  mi^ht  be  affected  by  the  injury 
a  capital  and  important  manufacture  might 
sustain,  in  consequence  of  the  rooted  and 
insurmountable  prejudices  of  a  large  body 
of  manufacturers,  if  the  one  greatly  out- 
weighed the  other,  he  thought  that  a  suffi- 
cient ground  to  act  upon  to  repeal  any 
tax  so  circumstanced,  and  upon  that 
ground  he  had  come  to  the  resolution  to 
propose  the  repeal  of  so  much  of  the  tax 
of  the  last  year  as  related  to  fustians. 
XVas  .that  any  thing  like  what  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  thought  proper  to 
state  as  his  argument?  And  could  any 
reasonable  man  believe  that  it  was  equal 
to  a  declaration,  that  what  he  had  refused, 
ond  what  he  would  have  refused  to  reason 
-and  to  fact,  he  would  give  up  to  clamour 
and  to  prejudice?. Nay,  would  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  himself,  upon  reflection, 
contend,  that  he  had  fairly  stated  his 
argument? 


Mr.  Fox  denied  that  he  had  misrepre* 
sented  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  argu* 
ment.  In  the  first  part  of  his  speech  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated  a  variety 
of  computations  to  prove,  that  the  manu- 
facturers had  exaggerated  facts,  and  failed 
in  making  out  their  case,  insomuch  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  declared  he  was 
himself  convinced  that  ;he  allegations  In 
their  petition  were  by  no  means  proved  ; 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  speech  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  saitl,  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  prejudices  of  the  manu- 
facturers  were  founded  in  error;  but  that, 
nevertheless,  he  thought  it  right  to  relin- 
quish the  tax.  What  was  this,  but  giving 
UD  to  false  and  ill-founded  prejudice,  that 
wnich  was  refused  to  reason  and  to  fkct  ? 

Lord  North  concurred  in  the  repeal  of 
the  tax.  He,  however,  suggested  his 
doubts  a^  tQ  the  proper  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. He  much  questioned,  whether  the 
more  regular  method  would  not  be,  to 
repeal  the  whole  of  the  Act  of  the  last 
year,  and  to  move,  in  a  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  impose  the  tax  on  printed  cottons, 
in  the  proper  stage,  where  it  was  to  be 
taken;  because  if  he  understood  the 
matter  rightly,  the  tax  imposed  last  year 
was  on  all  cotton,  bleached  and  dyedr 
now,  as  a  great  deal  of  cotton  was  bleached 
which  never  was  printed,  the  tax  on 
printed  cbttons  must  necessarily  be  col- 
lected at  the  printing  stage,  and  therefore 
it  became,  in  some  sort,  a  new  and  diffe- 
rent tax  from  the  one  of  last  year,  though 
it  was  virtually  the  same. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  of  opinion,  that  the  more 
regular  way  was  that  which  he  had  pro* 
posed  to  the  committee ;  because  as  the 
tax  of  last  year  was  to  remain  in  part,  viz. 
so  much  as  related  to  printed  cottons,  it 
surely  would  be  absurd  to  repeal  the 
whole,  merely  to  enact  a  part  of  the  same 
tax  by  a  new  bill. 

Mr.  Stanley  rescued  the  manufacturers 
from  the  imputation  thrown  on  their  evi* 
dence  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
He  insisted  upon  it,  that  the  facts  alleged 
in  the  petition  had  been  substantiated  io^ 
evidence.  Mr.  Stanley  particularly  laid 
stress  on  the  testimony  ot  Mr.  Hall,  the 
dyer,  and  said,  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  any  doubt  on  his  mind  relative  to  any 
of  those  facts  to  which  he  had  pointed  a 
part  of  his  argument  that  day,  he  miffht 
have  been  fully  satisfied  by  questionmg 
Mr.  Hall;  instead  of  which,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  contented  himself  with 
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the  information  given  by  an  exciseman, 
sent  purposely  from  town  to  Manchester 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  manufacture, 
who  was  not  above  six  days  in  Man- 
chester, and  had  derived  all  the  little  know- 
ledge he  had  of  the  matter  from  e^fcisemen 
instead  of  the  manufocturers  themselves, 
who  alone  were  competent  to  instruct  him. 
Mr.  Stanley  lamented,  that  it  was  not  the 
right  hon.  gentleman-'s  intention  to  repeal 
the  whole  of  the  Act.  He  said  the  cpnse- 
quence  would  be,  the  printed-cotton  manu- 
mcture  would  be  greatly  injured,  and  the 
revenue  detrimented,  by  printed  lineq 
being  smuggled,  in  proportion  to  the 
produce  of  the  tax.  Af  r.  Stanley  termed 
the  Manchester  manufactories  the  pride  of 
this  country,  and  the  envy  of  foreign  na- 
tions ;  and  declared,  that  Messrs.  Walker, 
Richardson,  and  the  other  gentlemen, 
delegates  from  the  manufacturers,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of^  the  witnesses,  were,  to  his 
knowledge,  men  of  undoubted  character 
and  reputation,  and  of  as  much  private 
honour,  virtue,  and  probity,  as  they  were 
ingenious,  skilful,  and  familiar  with  their 
manufacture,  and  that  such  men  were 
above  stating  falsehoods,  or  exaggerating 
facts,  on  any  consideration  upon  earths 

Mr.  Dempster  said,  that  he  felt  great 
dissatisfaction  in  consequence  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  not  having  moved  a 
general  repeal  of  the  Act.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  might  not  be  aware  that  there 
were  printed  linens  as  well  as  cottons,  and 
that  the  printed-linen  manufacture  would 
be  materially  detrimented  by  the  tax.  The 
printed-linen  manufacture  laboured  under 
a  burthen  now  of  50  per  cent,  whereas 
before,  it  was  not  taxed  in  any  thine  like 
the  same  proportion.  He  urged  the 
intolerable  grievance  a  continuance  of 
the  tax  would  be  upon  the  manufacture  ; 
and  d^lared,  if  the  present  motion  were 
persisted  in,  he  should  think  it  his  duty  to 
take  the  sense  of  the  committee  upon  it. 

The  Earl  of  Surrey  reminded  tne  com- 
mittee, that  when  the  tax  was  first  stated 
last  year  to  the  House,  the  fustians,  plain 
cottons,  printed  cottons,  linens,  &c.  were 
all  proposed  to  be  taxed  in  one  and  the 
same  proportion,  whereas  it  was  afterwards 
altered,  and  the  tax  modified  as  it  stood  at 
present.  He  contended,  that  it  was  unjust 
to  take  it  off  some  of  the  articles,  and  not 
off  the  whole  of  them. 

The  Lord  Advocate  (of  Scotland) 
agreed,  that  in  reason  and  in  justice 
the  Act  ought  to  be  repealed  altogether, 
bt  that  allowing  part  of  it  to  remain  as 


the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  propo$ed> 
would  be  a  grievous  hardship  upon  the 
printed-cotton  and  linen  manufacture  of 
Scotland.    ' 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  the  right  hon, 
gentleman  had  most  unjustly  cast  aspersions 
on  the  Manchester  manufacturers,  who  by 
no  means  merited  such  treatment ;  on  the 
contrary,'  the  whole  of  their  conduct  had 
been  most  laudable.  He  had  spent  part  of 
the  summer  in  Lancashire,  and  bad  been  a 
witness  to  the  infinite  pains  the  manufac- 
turers had  taken  to  keep  their  numerous 
workmen  qqiet,  and  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  country.  He  rose  principally  to 
impress  more  strongly  the  idea  suggested 
by  his  right  hon.  friend,  viz.  the  reprobo* 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  giving  that  to  pre- 
judice, which  had  been  refused  to  reason. 
Such  doctrine  was  the  way  to  raise 
clamour,  and  to  throw  the  whole  country 
into  confusion.  It  was  pointing  out  a  mode 
of  obtaining  the  repeal  of  a  tax,  that  could 
not  but  be  attended  with  the  most ,  mis- 
chievous consequences;  and  therefore, 
to  obviate  it,  and  to  prove  to  the  worlds 
that  whatever  might  be  the  rule  of  conduct 
adopted  and  followed  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  as  an  individual,  the  House 
of  Commons  did  not  act  by  so  strange  a 
rule,  be  should  move  an  amendment,  which 
was  to  insert  after  the  word  *  that,'  a  few 
lines,  the  purpose  of  which  amounted  to  a 
resolution,  *<  That  it  appeared  to  the  com- 
mittee, that  the  manufiacturers  of  Man- 
chester would  be  so  much  aggrieved  and 
injured,  if  the  tax  on  fustians,  cottons, 
&c.  imposed  last  year,  were  suffered  to 
continue  ;  therefore  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  explain  and  amend,"  &c.  Mr. 
Sheridan  moved  this  amendment  regularly. 

Mr.  WUberforce  said,  if  the  forms  of  the 
House  would  have  permitted  it,  he  would 
have  moved  the  previous  question  upon 
the  amendment.  Not  being  master  of  the 
whole  of  the  evidence,  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly vote  for  the  motion  with  that  amend- 
ment ;  whereas  he  very  safely  could  con- 
sent to  a  repesd  of  the  tax. 

Mr.  RoUe  charged  Mr.  Sheridan  with 
having  made  an  mlammatory  speech,  with 
a  view  to  excite  alarm  and  discontent  in 
the  country.  He  said,  he  would  noi  say 
who  it  was  that  went  down  to  Lancashire 
to  stir  up  the  manufacturers,  to  set  them, 
against  the  taxes,  and  to  promote  tumult 
and  discontent ;  neither  would  he  say  who 
it  was  that  distributed,  or  caused  to  be 
distributed;  seditious    and    inflammatory 
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handbills,  and  had  them  circulated  all 
round  the  country ;  but  the  fact  was  so ; 
and  if  he  could  bring  the  proof  home  to 
the  party  he  suspected,  he  would  take  the 
proper  steps  to  have  his  head  stuck  upon 
Temple  bar.  Mr.  Rolle  charged  Mr.  She- 
ridan and  Mr.  Fox  with  having  shifted 
their  ground.  The  first  of  them  had 
seconded  the  motion,  and  declared  he  ap* 
proved  highly  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  conduct,  and  now  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  said,  he  would  vote 
against  the  motion  he  promised  to  second. 

Mr.  Fojf  said,  with  regard  to  the  empty 
threat  of  having  heads  stuck  upon  Temple- 
bar,  he  knew  not  of  any  Act  which  made 
circidating  handbills  a  capital  offence^  but 
he  was  ignorant  of  any  such  fact.  His 
right  hon.  friend,  so  far  from  having  made 
an  inflammatory  speech,  tending  to  alarm 
the  country,  and  create  discontents  and 
clamour  against  the  taxes,  had  done  the 
direct  contrary ;  his  whole  speech  and  the 
amendment  he  had  moved,  had  obviously 
been  calculated  to  guard  against  alarms, 
and  to  prevent  clamour  from  arising 
against  other  taxes,  in  consequence  of  the 
repeal  of  the  tax  on  fustians.  With  regard 
to  the  charge  of  having  shifted  his  around, 
he  had  not  shifted  any  gmund ;  he  had 
said,  he  approved  of  the  motion,  and  ap- 
proved of  letting  the  tax  remain  on  the 
printed  cottons.  He  did  so  still;  but  a 
point  of  order  having  since  been  started, 
which  struck  him  to  be  well  founded,  he 
must  necessarily  vote  accordingly.  If  the 
hon.  gentleman  called  that  shifting  his 
ground,  td  that  accusation  he  begged 
leave  to  plead  guilty.  With  regard  to 
what  the  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  he 
would  not  speak ;  he  presumed  the  hon. 
gentleman  was  too  much  a  man  of  honour 
to  assert  what  he  knew  he  could  not  prove. 

Mr.  Sheridan  rose  tb  say,  that  his  right 
hon.  friend  must  certainly  have  mistaken 
the  hon.  gentleman,  because  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  said  nothing  but  what  was  a 
defence  of  his  argument;  for  what  was 
his  argument,  but  an  argument  to  prevent 
the  public  from  being  misled,  and  thence 
alarmed  i  With  this  view,  he  had  moved 
an  amendment,  declaring  the  reasons  for 
which  the  House  agreed  to  repeal  the  tax 
on  fustians*  The  charge  of  making  in- 
flammatory speeches  lay  at  the  door  of  the 
riffht  hon.  gentleman  opposite^  if  it  lay  any 
where,  because  the  rignt  hon.  gentleman 
had  said,  he  repealed  the  tax  on  account 
of  the  prejudices  of  the  manufacturers,  and 
not  because  it  was  burthensome  and  op- 


pressive. Mr.  Sheridan  declared  be  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any  reply 
to  what  the  hon.  gentleman  had  not  said ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  handbills,  he  really 
knew  nothmg  about  them ;  but  he  could 
easily  ccmjecture  why  the  hon.  gentleman 
was  so  sore  about  publications.  The  hand- 
bills were  not  the  compositions  that  hurt 
him,  but  compositions  less  prosaic,  but 
more  popular,  he  was  afraid,  had  made  him 
so  sore.  [A  general  laush,  Mr.  Sheridan 
being  understood  to  allude  to  the  Rolliad.3 
He  was  aware  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  suspected,  that  he  was  either  the 
author  of  those  compositions,  or  some  way 
or  otKer  concerned  in  them ;  but  he  assured 
him,  upon  his  honour,  he  was  not,  nor  had 
he  ever  seen  a  line  of  them  till  they  were 
in  print  in  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Rotle  said,  he  held  the  author  of 
the  compositions  alluded  to,  be  he  whom 
he  would,  in  sovereign  contempt,  as  well 
as  his  works;  but  as  the  cap  fitted  the 
hon.  gentleman  and  his  right  hon.  friend, 
thev  were  welcome  to  wear  it.  He  saw- 
he  had  touched  a  sore  place.  With  regard 
to  there  being  no  Act  to  prevent  the  cir- 
culating of  seditious  handbills,  for  the  sake 
of  creating  discontent  in  the  country ;  if 
there  was  no  such  Act,  there  ought  to  be 
one;  and  if  he  knew  the  author,  he  would 
take  the  proper  steps  to  have  him  punisl^d, 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  while  the  hon. 
gentleman  talked  at  random  he  should  take 
no  notice  of  it ;  but  if  he  charged  him  with 
being  concerned  in  circulating  seditious 
handbills,  he  would  answer  him  both  there 
and  elsewhefe,  very  plainly  and  very 
coarselv.  Mr.  Sheridan  having  said  this, 
touched  upon  his  amendment,  which 
several  ffenUemen  pressed  him  to  give  up ; 
to  which  he  consented. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  the  BilL 

Debate  on  Mr.  Fox^s  Motion  upon  the 
State  of  the  Revenue."]  April  29.  The 
order  of  the  day  being  read, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  make  his  promised 
motion  on  the  state  of  the  public  re- 
venue, and  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  calculations  and  state* 
ments  which  were  made  by  the  right  hon* 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He 
prefaced  his  motion  with  saying,  that 
whatever  differences  there  might  be  in  that 
House  upon  auestidns  of  a  political  nature, 
and  in  speculative  opinions,  there  was  no 
difierence  with  respect  to  the  propriety' 
and  necessity  of  supporting  the  public 
credit.    The  House  had  in  ful  administra- 
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tions  been  uniform  in  maintaining  the 
credit  which  had  been  so  useful  to  us  in 
our  difficulties,  and  in  countenancing  every 
measure  which  tended  to  the  advancement 
of  our  revenue,  or  the  security  ot  the 
national  creditor.  It  would  not,  therefore, 
be  imputed  to  him,  that  he  rose  this  day 
to  agitate  the  House  on  the  subject  from 
motives  of  faction,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  alarms  in  the  country.  In  what 
he  should  say,  he  would  give  occasion  for 
no  such  charge.  It  was  his  first  and  most 
earnest  desire  to  see  the  revenues. of  this 
country  rendered  so  indubitably  equal  to 
to  our  necessities,  that  neither  cavil  nor 
ingenuity  should  be  able  to  excite  terrors 
in  the  breasts  of  those  who  had  lent  their 
money  on  the  faith  of  government ;  and 
he  did  not  believe  there  was  an  individual 
in  .the  House  who  entertained  different 
sentiments. 

There  had  been,  he  said,  a  good  deal  of 
conversation  at  different  times  on  the 
subject  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  on  the 
propriety  of  applying  it  to  the  necessities 
of  the  state.  Without  entering  at  all  into 
the  question,  whether  it  was  wise  in  all 
possible  cases  so  to  apply  it;  or  whether 
the  public  might  not  be  more  benefited 
by  its  appropriation  occasionally  to  other 
purposes,  this  much  was  certain,  that 
though  it  had  been  applied  occasionally  to 
make  up  for  the  year  the  deficiencies  of 
any  tax  which  might  have  failed  of  pro- 
ducing what  it  was  calculated  to  produce, 
or  to  answer  any  sudden  and  unforeseen 
emergency,  it  nefver  was  yet  taken  and 
applied  to  the  permanent  payment  of  the 
annuity  of  any  sum  which  we  had  had  occa- 
sion to  borrow.  To  this  length  we  never 
vet  had  gone ;  the  wisdom  of  the  House 
fiad  always  provided  by  taxes  a  permanent 
fund  for  the  payment  of  the  national  cre- 
ditor; and  the  produce  of  the  sinking 
fund  was  only  held  out  as  an  additionfu 
security  to  them,  that  in  case  those  taxes 
should  fail,  their  annuities  would  still  be 
regularly  paid.  The  right  h  on.  gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  finances  had  said,  some 
days  ago,  that  by  the  late  production  of 
taxes  we  had  reason  to  hope  that  the  reve- 
nues of  this  country  would  annually  pro- 
dooe  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  and  a  naif, 
which  constantly  would  leave  a  surplus  of 
one  million  to  be  applied  to  the  extmction 
of  the  national  debt.  He  would  not  be 
confident  in  the  precise  words  which  the 
ngbt  hon.  gentleman  had  made  use  of  in 
[  atatmg  this  fact ;  but  this  was  the  result, 
L  and  this  bis  friends  had  adopted^  with  the 
most  sanguine  disposition.  ( 


He  was  by  no  means  pleased  that  the 
state  which  he  should  give  of  the  public 
accounts  did  not  warrant  the  conclusion 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  drawn 
from  them.  He  by  no  means  wished  that 
his  state  of  the  public  revenue  should  turn 
out  to  be  the  true  state,  in  contradiction 
to  that  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman ;  but 
the  House  must  not  argue,  that  because 
he  went  into  these  discussions  for  the 
purpose  of  shewing  them  that  the  conclu- 
sions which  had  been  drawn  from  them 
were  not  well  founded,  that  therefore,  he 
was  anxious  to  afiect  the  public  credit, 
and  to  lower  the  state  of  the  funds.  He 
was  actuated  by  no  such  motive.  It  was 
his  opinion,  that  the  true  and  only  found- 
ation on  which  the  credit  of  this  country 
could  be  maintained,  was  in  the  publicity 
and  clearness  of  our  accounts ;  it  was  in 
the  evident  determination  of  parliament  at 
all  times  to  look  their  situation  in  the  face, 
and  neither  to  deceive  themselves,  nor  tb 
deceive  others  with  fallacious  statements, 
which  could  only  serve  interested  purposes 
for  a  moment,  while  they  might  produce 
lasting  and  dreadful  consequences  to  the 
country.  Perfectly  to  despond,  was  as 
injurious  as  to  be  too  sanguine.  Despon- 
dency would  depress  the  genius,  enter- 
prise, and  energy  of  the  country:  and 
again,  to  be  too  sanguine  in  our  expecta- 
tions, would  prevent  us  from  taking  those 
measures  which  might  be  necessary  to  our 
deliverance.  Apprehending  thai  the  state 
of  our  finances  was  very  different  from 
that  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
held  out,  it  was  his  opinion,  that  though 
our  circumstances  were  bad,  they  gave  no 
reason  for  despondency:  they  were  yet  to 
be  retrieved ;  but  they  were  onljr  to  be 
retrieved  by  our  cheerfully  submitting  to 
new  and  to  heavy  burtliens.  This,  in  the 
present  situation  of  the  country,  was  un- 
doubtedly a  melancholy  prospect ;  but  he 
had  too  much  confidence  in  the  good 
sense  of  the  people,  and  in  the  wisdom  of 
parliament,  to  believe,  that  when  the  ne- 
cessity was  made  apparent  for  new  bur- 
thens, the  one  would  either  hesitate  to 
impose,  or  the  other  to  bear  them. 

He  was  afraid,  that  in  what  he  should 
have  to  state  to  the  House,  he  should 
make  the  necessity  for  new  burthens  too 
apparent.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
laid  before  the  House  a  paper  to  shew  the 
comparative  produce  of  the  taxes  of  the 
quarter  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1784, 
and  of  the  quarter  ending  the  5th  of  April, 
1785*    From  the  amount  of  the  latter  he 
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had  argued,  that  the  produce  of  all  the 
taxes  for  the  year  would  leave  a  surplus 
of  one  million  above  the  payment  of  all 
the  annuities  and  establishments  of  the 
year.  It  had  already  been  stated  to  the 
House,  that  to  draw  this  conclusion  from 
this  particular  quarter  would  be  fallacious, 
for  that  the  quarter  consisted  of  eleven 
dajTS  more  than  either  of  the  other  three. 
The  quarter  in  general  was  ninety -one  days 
and  a  fraction ;  but  this  quarter  was  one 
hundred  and  two  days  in  length.  The 
amount  of  the  taxes  for  this  long  quarter 
was,  by  the  account  produced,  3,066,000/. 
which  multiplied  by  four,  undoubtedly 
made  the  produce  of  the  taxes  for  the 
whole  year  12,260,000/.  He  avoided 
fractions  to  make  the  matter  more  readily 
intelligible.  The  eleven  days,  however, 
which  were  to  be  taken  from  this  quarter 
made  the  amount  very  different.  On  an 
average  the  amount  of  the  taxes  was 
about  30,000/.  per  day,  which  for  the 
eleven  days  amounted  to  380,000/.  and 
this  multiplied  by  four,  made  the  sum  of 
1,300,000/.  which  was  to  be  taken  from 
the  calculation  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man. This,  therefore,  reduced  the  annual 
produce  of  the  permanent  annuities  to 
11,000,000/.  Add  to  this  2,500,000/.  for 
the  amount  of  the  land  and  malt,  and  the 
whole  was  only  thirteen  millions  and  a 
half,  \vhich  was  two  millions  short  of  the 
calculation  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 

It  was  not  a  fair  nor  a  true  way  of  stating 
the  taxes,  ^  by  taking  the  amount  of  a 
quarter  as  a  fourth  of  the  year.  The 
quarters  sometimes  varied  exceedingly; 
and  arguing  in  this  way,  from  this  parti- 
cular quarter,  was  liable  to ,  much  fallacy^ 
He  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  argue  by 
comparisons  of  all  the  quarters  for  any 
given  number  of  years;  but  having  an  ac- 
count in  his  hand  of  the  amount  of  the 
customs  for  eleven  years,  he  did  not  think 
it  would  be  unfair  to  argue  by  analogy 
from  them,  and  to  shew  how  treacherous 
it  would  be  to  decide  on  the  amount  of 
the  customs  for  a  year  by  any  one  quarter. 
In  comparing  the  several  years,  he  would 
naturally  pass  over  the  last  year,  as  by  the 
postponement  of  the  customs  due  by  the 
East  India  Company,  that  year  could  not 
be  set  in  comparison  so  as  to  give  any  fair 
estimate  of  the  public  revenue.  The  total 
of  the  customs  for  the  quarter  ending  the 
5th  of  April  last,  was  770,000/.  To  argue 
that  this  was  a  proof  that  the  other  three 
quarters  would  be  equally  productive,  he 
was  afraid  would  be  very  fallacious,  and 
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would  not  be  borne  out  by  the  experience 
of  former  years.  It  was  a  fact,  that  when- 
ever ^he  spring  quarter  was  high,  the  sum- 
mer quarters  fell  off,  and  whenever  it  was 
low  the  summer  quarters  made  up  for  the 
deficiencies.  The  years  1778  and  1779 
presented  instances  like  the  present  year 
of  high  spring  quarters :  in  the  one,  the 
customs  amounted  to  708,000/.  and  in  the 
other  to  715,000/.;  and  yet  it  so  happened 
that  these  two  years  were  the  lowest  of  all 
the  eleven  years,  for  which  the  account 
on  the  table  was  made  up.  Was  it  there- 
fore reasonable  to  infer,  from  the  high 
amount  of  the  customs  in  this  quarter, 
that  the  amount  of  the  year  would  be 
equally  or  proportionably  high  ? 

But  in  this  particular  quarter  on  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  calculated  in 
so  sanguine  a  manner,  there  were  several 
articles  which  struck  hhn  in  a  very  forcible 
manner  as  being  charged  too  high.  East 
India  goods,  for  instance,  were  stated  in 
this  quarter  to  have  produced  86,000/.  a 
sum  80  much  above  what  they  had  ever 
produced  in  a  former  quarter,  that  he 
knew  not  how  to  take  that  as  a  fourth  of 
the  produce  of  this  article  for  the  year. 
The  average  produce  of  this  article  for  the 
last  eleven  years  was  but  120,000/.  a  year; 
and  the  quarter  ending  the  5th  of  April 
1784,  had  produced  but  10,000/.  On  such 
experience,  it  was  impossible  that  he  could 
set  down  this  article  at  340,000/.  for  the 
year.  There  must  have  been  in  the  pay- 
ments made  this  quarter,  some  arrearages 
paid  up,  or  some  extraordinary  circum- 
stances which  would  not  enter  into  the 
other  quarters,  and  which  therefore  it 
would  be  unfair  to  calculate  upon  in  this 
statement.  Another  article  struck  him 
as  curious.  The  duty  of  18^  per  cent,  on 
muslins  was  stated  to  produce  86,000/.  in 
this  quarter ;  this  was  as  much  as  the  doty 
had  produced  for  the  whole  of  the  last 
year.  The  excise  duties,  which  were  paid 
mto  the  Exchequer  at  the  rate  of  350,000/. 
per  week,  made  another  very  material  in- 
accuracy in  this  account;  for,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the- eleven  days  in  this  quarter, 
the  excise  duties  were  paid  for  fifteen 
weeks.  So  that  if  this  was  to  be  taken  as 
a  fourth  of  the  year,  the  year  must  consist 
of  sixty  weeks  instead  of  fifty-two. 

The  stamp-duties  which  had  been  im- 
posed by  his  noble  friend  (lord  John  Ca- 
vendish) were  stated  to  have  produced  m 
this  quarter  96,000/.,  a  sum  which  very 
much  astonished,  and  which,  if  it  were 
true,  would  very  much  please  him.    He 
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wa8  afraid,  however,  there  was  no  truth  in 
this  statement.  The  whole  produce  of 
these  duties,  which  undoubtedly  had  fallen 
short  of  their  calculation,  had  never  yet 
amounted  to  much  above  100,00(V.  a  year. 
To  state,  therefore,  that  they  had  pro- 
duced 96,000^.  in  one  quarter,  was  a  thing 
for  which  he  could  not  account,  however 
he  might  wish  that  the  fact  were  so.  The 
additional  stamps  which  had  been  laid 
•dnce  that  time,  were  stated  also  at  96,00(V. 
This  would  give  on  each  of  these  articles 
an  annual  produce  of  880,000/. ;  and  he 
called  upon  gentlemen  to  say,  whether  they 
expected  such  a  sum,  or  any  thine  like  it, 
from  these  duties  I  Besides  this,  tnere  was 
to  be  mentioned  other  chareei,  which  were 
evidently  inaccurate — ^the  deduction  from 
salaries,  the  composition  of  the  Bank  for 
the  whole  of  the  stamp  duties  on  notes  was 
12,000/.  a  year;  and  yet  in  this  quarter 
6,000/.  of  that  sum  was  taken,  and  which 
therefore  could  not  be  multplied  by  four. 

It  was  impossible  that  he  could  speak 
on  these  points  with  the  authority  or  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  because  he  liad  not 
the  information.  He  conceived  these  things 
to  be  curious  and  unaccountable ;  and  he 
trusted  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  explain  them  to  the  House,  in  sup- 
port of  the  reasoning  and  conclusions 
which  he  had  drawn  from  this  quarter. 
These  articles,  which  he  had  enumerated, 
would  amount,  in  the  calculation  for  the 
whole  of  the  year,  to  upwards  o^  1 50,000/. ; 
but  he  understood  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  said,  in  his  statement  of  this 
quarter,  that  there  was  one  sum  of  125,000/. 
to  be  deducted,  and  that  there  was  100,000/. 
to  arise  in  another  quarter,  which  was  not 
in  this.  Not  knowing  precisely  in  the  pre- 
sent stage  what  were  the  articles  on  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that 
tliese  deductions  were  to  be  made,  he 
would  not  insist  so  much  on  the  particular 
objections  as  on  the  great  obiection  to  the 
eleven  days  in  this  quarter  which  were  not 
in  the  others;  and  upon  this  he  still  con- 
tended, there  was  a  deduction  to  be  made 
of  1,300,000/.  from  the  calculation  for  tlie 
year* 

Another  way  had  been  taken  in  stating 
this  business.  Instead  of  multiplying  this 
quarter  by  four,  the  two  winter  quarters 
were  takeu  together  and  multiplied  by 
two.  He  conceived  this  also  to  oe  falla- 
cious, though  not  perhaps  so  fallacious  as 
the  other.  He  must  reason  on  this  also 
from  the  account  of  the  custonui  on  the 
table.    In  that  account  he  found  that  the 
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average  of  ten  years  was  about  74,000/. 
in  favour  of  the  summer  quarters;  and 
here  it  was  to  be  observed,  that  taking 
it  in  this  way,  there  was  a  difference  of 
five  days  in  the  calculation.  The  winter 
quarters  included  from  the  lOth'of  Octo- 
ber to  the  5th  of  April ;  but  one  thing  par- 
ticularly deserved  tne  notice  of  the  House, 
and  that  was,  that  by  the  account  of  the 
customs  on  the  table,  it  appeared,  that 
whenever  the  spring  quarter  exceeded 
700,000/.  the  summer  Quarters  were  pro- 
portionably  low.  But  aomitting  this  mode 
of  stating  the  account,  and  multiplying  the 
two  last  quarters  by  two,  to  give  the  pro- 
bable production  of  the  present  year,  the 
amount  would  be  but  11,400,000/.  which 
would  still  leave  a  deficiency  of  1 ,650,000/. 
of  the  fifteen  millions  and  a  half  stated  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman. 

He  understood  the  ti^ht  hon.  gentle- 
man had  argued  from  this  account  in  an- 
other way :  he  had  compared  this  spring 
quarter  with  the  spring  quarter  or  last 
vear ;  he  considered  this  as  still  more  fal- 
lacious ;  he  had  compared  it  with  the  worst 
spring  quarter  for  the  last  ten  years.  The 
quarter  of  last  year  was  bad  for  the  reasons 
he  had  stated,  namely,  the  postponement 
of  the  East  India  duties :  but  he  begged 
gentlemen  again  to  look  at  the  account  in 
their  hands  of  the  customs ;  they  would 
find,  that  though  the  spring  quarter  of 
1784  was  the  worst  of  the  whde  ten  years, 
yet  the  year  1784  was  the  best  but  one  of 
all  that  period.  Nothing  could  be  more 
erroneous  than  to  argue,  that  from  th^ 
goodness  of  the  spring  quarter  the  whole 
year  was  to  be  estimated.  It  so  happened, 
that  whenever  «the  spring  quarter  was 
highest,  the  whole  year  was  low :  for  in- 
stance, the  spring  quarter  of  1779  wa9 
715,000/. :  the  spring  quarter  of  1784  was 
385,000/. :  yet  the  whole  of  the  year  1779 
produced  but  2,200,000/.  :•  while  1784  pro- 
duced  2,600,000/.  It  was  in  vain,  there- . 
fore,  to  arsue  from  this  mode  of  statement; 
but  he  said,  that  in  giving  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  every  thing  he  demanded,  in 
stating  the  account  with  all  the  possible 
advantages  which  could  be  enumerated, 
and  omitting  all  the  objections  which  he 
had  made,  by  laying  the  two  winter  quar- 
ters together,  and  even  permitting  him  to 
say  that  the  summer  quarters  would  be 
better,  granting  that  they  would  be  better 
as  six  is  to  five,  yet  in  this  way,  the  whole 
amount  of  the  permanent  revenues,  and 
of  the  land  and  malt,  would  be  but 
14,233,000/.    which    would    be   a  sum 
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900,000/.  short  of  what  we  had  annually 
to  pay,  and  l,SOO>O00^k  short  of  the  state- 
ment  of  the  right  hen»  gentleman,  by 
which  there  was  to  be  a  surplus  of 
1,000,000/.  a  year  for  a  sinking  fund. 

If,  therefore,  it  was  the  determination 
of  that  House  to  meet  the  situation  of  the 
country  fairly ;  if  they  intended,  with  the 
honesty  and  deterinination  ^at  became 
then,  to  put  the  finances  of  the  country 
beyond  the  reach  of  oavil ;  give  security 
to  the  creditor,  and  manifisst  to  tlie  whole 
world  their  dispc^ition  to  be  stricdy  honest, 
they  tnmt  lay  additional  burthens  on  the 
people  to  the  amount  of  1 300,000/.  a  year. 
The  alternative  was  undoubtedly  tinplea* 
•sant ;  but  no  man  could  hesitate  one  mo^ 
ment  in  making  his  choice.    The  alterna- 
tive WIS,  that  in  the  present  moment,  when 
the  people  of  this  country  were  labouring 
under  taxes  that  were  almofift  insuoport- 
able,  they  should  impose  new  and  oeavy 
burthens   on   them  to   the   amount   m 
1,300,000/.  «year;  or  Chat  the  immense 
load  of  this  comitry  should  be  suffered  to 
continue  for  ever ;  by  which,  when  some 
mew  struggle  might  occasion  <extraordinary 
calls,  we  must  l^  brought  to  tha^  dreadful 
Mate  which  no  considerate  man  could  look 
at  without  horror— a  nationed  bankruptcy. 
Surehr,  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  no  man 
would  hesitate  in  his  choice :  be  who  could 
cherish  in  his  bosom  for  one  moment  the 
Idea  of  embracing  the  one  side  of  the  al« 
ternative,  must  mve  a  head  incapable  of 
|ud^ng;  a  national  bankruptcy  would  be 
natumal  ruin;  and  thefiead  of  Ibat  mite 
must  be  strangely  dull;  or  his  heart  in- 
human, who  coula  harbour  sudh  a  nofltion. 
it  was  not  to  be  thought  of.    And  y^  he 
knew  that  stange,  mad,    and  atrocious 
•chemes   bad   been  engi^dered  in^  the 
brains  of  some  men  to  this  end:  but  no 
practical  statesman  Imd  ever  thought  of 
them,  no  wise  man  had  ever  countenanced 
them,  and  no  good  man,  hetrusted,  would 
^ver  adopt  them.    The  right  hon.  gentie- 
man  haa  properly  stated  to  the  House, 
that  it  was  only  by  the  gradual  diminution 
Qf  the  debt  that  we  could  retrieve  our 
.  fifbirs.    This  was  his  belief;  and  he  was 
sincerely  of  opinion,  that  by  cheerfully 
fubmittmg  now  to  an  increase  of  burthens, 
our  aflairs  might  not  only  be  retrieved, 
but  we  might  be  brought  to  b  more  pro- 
sperous condition  than  we  had  ever  en- 
joyed. 

It  might  be  said,  let  us  wait  another 
year  before  we  li^  wiy  mote  taxes  on  the 
people :  let  ua  see  what  the  result  of  our 


wishes  are.  This,  he  said,  wltf  truly  im- 
politic ;  the  loss  of  a  year  of  peace  wai  a 
material  loss.  If  the  sum  was  actsaUy 
not  wanted ;  if  diere  should  at  this  time 
be  a  sinking  fund,  ^e  increase  of  that 
fund  would  be  a  blessing,  and  the  year  <£ 
peace  ought  not  to  be  lost,  though  he 
knew  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  men,  that 
war  was  die  prope;*  time  for  the  dimkwis- 
tion  of  the  national  debt.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  said,  that  be  pushed  ministers  to 
do  this,  in  order  to  make  them  unpopular, 
because  it  must  be  wi  unpopular  measme 
to  lay  addidcmid  burthens  to  so  hurge  an 
sMoant.  If  such  should  be  the  imputa* 
tkm  thrown  on  gendemen  wh«  rose  in  that 
House  to  deliver  dieir  opinions  en  subjects 
of  revenue^  it  would  be  wise  for  Aeaa  t# 
absent  diemselves  whenever  such  subjects 
were  mendoned ;  but  no  such  imputaHoe 
could  with  jusdce  be  brought  aj^ainst 
those  who  fairly  offisred  to  share  m  Ae 
impopularity  by  asnstii^  the  ministers  ia 
the  task. 

He  concluded  with  saying,  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  have  moved,  •  from  the 
grounds  which  he  had  stated, 'that  it  ap*  . 
peared  to  the  House^  that  the  permanent 
revenues  of  the  country  amounted  only  to 
between  eleven  and  twelve  millions ;  but 
not  being  able  to  state  the  precise  amount 
hh  did  not  think  that  such  a  motion  would 
have  the  accuracy  whidi  the  House  should 
require;  and  thereto  he  proposed  to 
move,  **  That  a  committee  m  appointed 
to  inquire  into,  and  state  to  this  House, 
the  annual  net  produce,  from  the  5th  ef 
April  1775,  to  the  5di  of  April  1785,  ef 
the  several  taxes  now  subsisting,  which 
were  granted  previous  to  the  5&  day  of 
Jaenuary  1776,  distiwiishine  each  year^ 
together  with  tbetotds,  and  sfathigidbo 
the  average  produce  of  «aeh  tax,  and  cf 
the  totals ;  and  also,  the  produce  of  the 
several  taxes  |;ranted  since  the  5th  day 
of  January  1776,  for  one  year,  ending  the 
5th  of  April  1785;  and  stlso,  thealDOunt 
of  die  public  debts  as  they  stood  at  the 
receipt  of  his  Mmesty's  Bxcbequer,  on  the 
5th  day  of  April  1785,  with  the  annual 
interest  and  other  changes  payable  thereon ; 
and  also,  the  amount  or  the  Exchequer 
Bills,  Navy  BQls,  Ordnance  D<^^eBtures> 
and  other  unfunded  debts;  and  torenort 
the  said  accounts,  with  their  obtf^kvations 
thereupon,  to  theflouse.'' 

Mr.  Eden  TOie  to  second  the  motion. 
He  said  he  condnued  to  '^hink,  thiit  die 
statements  of  the  piiblic  tevenuie  wMeb 
had  been  brought  ftrward  welre  highly 
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eironeoiift  at  featt,  if  nol  fallacioiis.  It  wai 
become  of  the  utmost  impoitanee  to  the 
poUic  to  have  those  statemeots  fairij 
Drought  to  the  test  of  truth ;  and  such  was 
tiie  object  of  the  present  motion*  The 
statements  which  the  committee  were  re* 
quired  to  prepare  by  the  motion,  might 
uodoobtedlv  be  prepared  by  the  revenue 
ofioers,  and  might  afterwardis  be  discussed 
1^  the  House;  but  it  seemed  better  to 
coUecst  mid  settle  them  in  the  most  iatelli* 
gible  shape  under  the  inspection  of  a  com« 
mittee.  With  respect  to  what  his  right 
hoD.  fiiend  had  stated  upon  the  compare* 
tive  differences  of  the  two  half-years  on 
wfaid  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  placed  so  much  stress ;  he  must  ob- 
senre,  that  if  the  diffisrence  between  those 
two  half-years  was  estimated  at  700,000/. 

iand  it  ought  not,  after  all  the  obvious 
eductions,  to  be  estimated  higher)  that 
sum  was  fully  accounted  for  by  two  cir* 
curastanoes,  which  seemed  to  escape  gen* 
tlemen's  recollectbn.  In  this  last  and 
boasted  half-year,  there  was  an  increase 
af  about  460,000/.  in  the  duties  paid  by 
the  i)ast  India  Company,  beyond  the 
duties  paid  by  that  Company  in  the  half- 
year  ^ndiog  in  April  17^»  and  there  was 
also  340,000/.  taxes  of  1764:  these  two 
sums  added  tc^ethef,  would  be  found  to 
leave  no  rise  in  the  haUVyear  ending  the 
5th  of  April  1765,  on  which  any  argument 
of  a  great  increase  could  be  built.  There 
was,  however,  one  circumstance  in  the 
paper  presented  bv  the  receiver-general 
of  the  customs,  which  was  very  encourag- 
ing. The  net  produce  of  the  customs  &r 
Ae  year  ending  the  5th  of  April  1765, 
appeared  in  diat  paper  to  be  S,720,000/. 
He  would  not  adopt  the  modem  reason- 
ings, and  infer  from  it,  that  the  next  vear's 
produce  would  be  ^ually  high :  still  less 
would  he  {Mresume,  that  because  this  was 
%0OfiOOL  higher  thui  the  preceding  Y^^K^'f^ 
produce,  tl^  next  year  would  aidvance 
800,000/.  fertber.  But  he  would  observe, 
that  it  recurred  fiiUy  to  the  lair  produce 
ef  the  old  branches  of  the  customs,  in  the 
Host  prosperous  times :  the  average  net 
produce  of  the  customs  for  eight  years, 
cndinff  in  1776,  was  above  2,500,000/. 
and  uie  taxes  e^ablished  since  i^oo  the 
customs,  togedier  with  ^  the  discounts, 
night  be  estimated  at  about  1,200,000/. 
This  prosperous  state  of  the  trade  was, 
perhaps,  chiefly  owins  to  die  elaergy 
ef  the  ktogdosi  and  of  merchants ;  but 
petfaaps  also  it  was  m  part  to  the  measures 
Vbplod  agaiDSt  smujfglmg.    He  was  fiur 


from  wishing  to  detract  from  the  merit  of 
those  measures;  he  had  alw^s difiered» 
and  continued  to  differ,  from  some  of  his 
friends,  in  thinking  that  tlie  Tea  Act  and 
the  Smuggling  Act  were  likely  to  have  a 
gradual  and  material  effect  in  the  improve-  * 
ment  of  the  revenue:  and  though  he  had 
disapprovecf  of  the  new  window  tax,  it  was 
not  because  he  disliked  its  principle,  but 
because  bethought  it  injudiciously  exe* 
cut^,  and  proportioned  in  a  manner  un* 
just  to  the  community,  and  injurious  to 
the  old  window  tax,  which  had  conse* 
quentiv  been  much  diminished.  He 
neverd^eless  entertained  favourable  expect 
tatipns  from  the  effioct  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  during  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  right  h<m.  mover's  argu* 
ment,  he  had  expected  his  motion  would 
have  been  of  a  very'diftrent  nature  from 
what  it  turned  out  to  be.  From  what  had 
fallen  from  him  at  the  beginning  of  his 
speech,  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  his 
proposition  would  have  gone  to  establish 
It  as  a  doctrine,  that  wherever  a  tax  was 
found  to  be  deficient  of  the  produce  at 
which  it  had  originally  been  estimated,  the 
minister  of  finance  was  bound  to  make  up 
that  particular  deficiency  by  a  new  tax» 
without  considering  the  degree  in  which 
other  branches  of  the  revenue  might  be 
found  to  make  compensation,  thus  direct* 
ing  his  attention  to  minute  and  individual 
objects,  instead  of  .embracing  and  regard- 
ing the  general  amount  of  all  the  taxes* 
The  right  hon.  gentleman,  however,  had 
disapp<Hnted  him  by  taking  a  new  ground ; 
and  he  was  ready  to  believe  that  the  mo# 
tion  which  they  had  then  heard  made,  was 
not  that  which  it  w^  his  origmal  inten* 
tion  to  have  ofibred.  He  supposed,  that 
the  hghts  in  which  the  right  non.  gently 
man  had  viewed  the  subject  since  his  first 
notice  to  the  House,  when  he  acknow- 
ledged that  he  could  not  ascertain  what 
his  motion  was  to  be,  though  a  motion  at 
all  events  he  was  determin^  to  make,  or 
pertiaps  even  his  own  arguments,  which 
be  had  just  no^  delivered,  had  persuaded 
him,  that  it  was  perfectly  out  of  his  ^ow^ 
to  fmm  any  fixed  and  decided  opinieni 
contrary  to  that^hich  he  had  himself  for* 
merly  endeavoured  to  impress  the  House 
with,  relative  to  the  prosperous  state  of 
our  finances ;  and  therefore  he  was  desi- 
rous of  a  committee,  Jn  hopes  that  they 
might  be.able  to  do  it  for  him.  He  was 
happy  ever  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  agree 
in  sentiment  with  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
and  on  the  present  occasion  there 
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were  some  points  in  which  their  opinions 
did  perfectly  coincide.  In  the  first  place^ 
he  heartUy  agreed  with  him  when  he  said, 
that  to  impress  the  public  with  flattering 
hopes  of  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  in 
pmnt  of  revenue,  when  those  hopes  could 
only  be  supported  by  fallacious  statements, 
by  concealment  or  deceit,  was  a  gross  vio- 
lation of  duty  in  a  minister ;  but  he  wished 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  as  ready  to 
concede  to  him  on  the  other  hand,  that  to 
promote  despondency  and  despair,  by  un« 

^  fair  misrepresentations  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  nation  in  her  most  essential  and  vital 
part,  her  public  credit,  was  at  least  as  cul- 
pable. Another  principle  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  he  was  also  happy  to  find 
corresponded  exactly  with  his  own  most 

'  favourite  object,  an  object  which  he  had 
never  lost  sight  of  since  he  first  had  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House,  the  neces- 
sity of  an  efficient  and  regukr  Sinking 
Fund,  to  be  uniformly^  and,  he  would  say, 
unalienably  applied  to  the  diminution  and 

,  discharge  of  the  national  debt.  He  con- 
gratulated the  right  hon.  gentleman  on  his 
having  become  a  proselyte  to  this  mea- 
sure ;  but  still  there  were  some  of  his  col- 
lateral doctrines  on  the  subject,  in  which 
he  could  not  but  differ  with  him  in  opi- 
nion. He  denied  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  proper  intent  of  a  sinking  fund  ever  to 
apply  any  part  of  it  to  any  other  purpose, 
except  the  diminution  of  the  dc^t ;  not 
e^en  to  the  payment  of  the  interest ;  for, 
on  the  contrary,  it  had  been,  he  said,  the 
constant  practice  of  all  financiers  so  to  ap- 
ply it,  if  necessary,  still  making  up  the 
deficiency  arising  from  such  application 
b^  other  taxes ;  and,  indeed,  the  Sinking 
l*und  was  at  all  times  considered  not  only 
as  a  resource  for  paying  off  the  debt,  but 
also  a  collateral  security  to  the  public  cre- 
ditors. 

He  paid  some  ironical  compliments  to 
Mr.  Fox  for  his  zeal  on  the  subject;  a 
zeal  however,  which,  like  that  of  all  new 
converts,  was,  he  said,  more  ardent  than 
judicious ;  for  in  his  ^eat  anxiety  that  a 
sinking  fund  should  be  established,  he 
was  desirous  immediately  to  proceed  to 
the  imposition  of  taxes  for  that  purpose, 
without  being  satisfied  to  wait  a  few 
months  longer  to  see  whether  those  now 
in  being  would  not  be  found  sufiicient. 
He  returned  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
thanks  for  his  readiness  to  ease  him  of  the 
most  disagreeable  part  of  his  duty,  that  of 

Sroposing  new  taxes ;  and  hoped  die  same 
isposition  would  continue,  it  it  should  be 


found,  contrary  to  his  pre^nt  expecta- 
tions, that  they  were  necessary ;  for  he 
should  be  more  happy  to  see  all  that  bril- 
liancy of  eloquence,  and  all  that  force  of 
argument,  exerted  on  an  occasion  when 
taxes  were  to  be  laid  on,  than  at  a  time 
when  no  such  thing  was  in  agitation. 
Notwithstanding  the  arguments  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  were,  on  this  occa- 
sion, useless,  he  should  not  however  forget 
them,  but  would  treasure  them  up  in 
his  memory  for  any  future  use  to  which 
they  might  be  turned.  And  he  hoped 
the  House  would  remember,  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  by  his  extreme  forward- 
nets  on  the  present  day  for  proceeding  to 
lay  new  burthens  on  the  public,  had 
pledged  himself  to  support  whatever 
measures  of  finance  should  from  any  future 
disappointments  be  found  necessary.  He 
apprehended  the  sole  object  of  the  motion 
was  to  procure  for  the  House  such  infor- 
mation as  should  enable  them  to  judge 
whether  the  present  system  of  taxes  was 
sufficient  wit^out  fresh  additions  to  answer 
the  necessary  demands  of  the  different 
establishments,  and  to  afford  a  surplus  suf- 
ficient for  a  Sinking  Fund  of  one  million 
annually.  Now,  as  this  was  the  whole 
extent  of  the  question,  he  submitted  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  more  advisable  to 
wait  for  the  experience  of  a  few  months, 
than  to  put  the  business  into  the  channel 
proposed  by  the  present  motion.  With 
regard  to  tne  grounds  of  objection  that 
were  now  taken  to  his  former  propositions 
to  the  House,  he  said,  they  v^ere  extremely 
different  from  those  which  had  already 
been  suggested.  If  it  was  a  general  truths 
that  in  dl  arguments,  the  surest  way  to 
come  to  a  mutual  understanding,  was  the 
adhering  to  some  certain  premises,  and 
following  a  regular  and  uniform  systein  of 
reasoning,  or  in  the  common  phrase,  stick- 
ing to  the  point ;  it  was  a  truth  that  ap- 
plied to  ouestions  of  a  numerical  nature, 
above  all  others ;  and  yet,  in  the  present 
instance,  this  principle  seemed  to  be  en- 
tirely forgotten ;  for  the  particular  calcula- 
tion on  which  he  was  then  attacked,  was 
one  which,  until  that  day»  had  never  been 
called  in  question :  he  was  happy  to  find 
that  those  which  had  been  formerly  taken 
up,  were  at  last  abandoned  as  untenable ; 
by  which  it  was  to  be  understood,  that  a 
tacit  testimony  was  borne  against  them  by 
his  opponents  themselves. 

He  desired  the  House  to  recdlect,  that 
when  he  made  his  several  calculations,  he 
had  not  done  it  with  a  view  of  adopting 
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any  <mc  particularly,  as  the  foundation  of 
his  prospects  concerning  the  revenue,  but 
only  with  a  view  to  lead  the  minds  of  eea- 
tlemen  to  the  easiest  method  by  which 
they  could  form  their  judgments,  in  order 
that  when  the  whole  subject  came  pro- 
perly before  them,- they  might  be  more 
competent  to  decide  upon  it  The  calcu- 
lation that  was  now  endeavoured  to  be 
overturned,  was  that  by  which  he  had 
compared  the  two  quarters  ending  on  the 
5th  of  April,  in  the  present  and  last  year, 
and  pounded  thereon  a  comparative  com- 
putation of  the  produce  of  the  two  subse- 
quent quarters,  those  ending  on  the  10th 
of  October  in  each  year.  This  calcula- 
tion, he  said,  had  been  principally  com- 
bated on  two  difierent  grounds: — ^^rst,  it 
was  objected,  that  the  accounts  of  the 
quarter  ending  on  the  5th  of  the  present 
month,  contained  the  receipts  of  eleven 
days  beyond  the  natural  quarter :  to  un- 
derstana  this,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
House  should  be  informed  of  the  method 
of  making  up  the  public  accounts  in  the 
Exchequer ;  the  principal  body  of  weekly 
payments  were,  he  said,  made  into  the 
Exchequer  on  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays, 
and  the  day  for  making  up  the  accounts 
was  Friday ;  the  custom,  therefore,  was, 
that  on  whatever  day  any  particular  sum 
was  received,  it  was  to  be  credited  and 
accounted  for,  as  if  received  on  the  Friday 
nearest  to  that  day,  whether  precedent  or 
subsequent ;  hence  he  inferred,  that  there 
must  always  be  a  difference  in  each  quar- 
ter of  between  three  and  six  days  at  least, 
therefore  the  excess  of  the  numbers  in  the 
quarter  or  which  so  much  stress  had  been 
iaid,  was  greatly  reduced.  Thus,  he  ob- 
ienred,  what  was  gained  in  one  quarter, 
was  lost  in  another,  and  the  whole  of  the 
rdlative  accounts  of  the  half-year  came  to 
their  proper  level.  The  next  objection  was, 
that  the  last  quarter,  including  nearly  the 
amount  of  the  receipts  for  the  whole  year, 
upon  the  new  taxes,  was  not  a  meoium 
from  which  any  fair  calculation  could  be 
drawn  of  a  comparative  proportion  be- 
tween the  other  quiEirters,  m  which  little 
or  nothing  could  be  received  on  the  same 
accounts.  This,  he  said,  noiwithstandmg 
tlie  stress  with  which  it  had  been  relied 
on,  was  by  no  means  founded  in  ^t 
Here  be  instanced  the  horse  tax,  the  hat 
tax,  l^e  game«]icence  tax,  and  some  few 
others,  which  had  not  yet  afforded  nearly 
the  complement  ci  their  yearly  revenue. 
Besides  these  taxes,  there  was  another, 
which  would  be  found  (o  yield  an  increas- 


ing produce,  when  the  odium  which  had 
been  so  industriously  excited  against  it 
had  subsided— this  was  the  window  tax,  a 
tax  which,  considering  every  circumstance 
attending  it,  had  turned  out  to  be  the 
most  nearly  adequate  to  the  produce  at 
which  it  was  estimated  of  any  that  he  re« 
membered.  Here  he  entered  into  Mr. 
Fox's  calculation,  by  which  he  had  en« 
deavoured  to  prove,  that  because  in  the 
account  of  the  receipts  of  the  stamp  duties 
of  lord  John  Cavendish,  there  appeared 
to  have  been  paid  in  a  sum  nearly  equal 
to  the  estimate  which  lord  John  had 
formed  of  their  annual  produce,  therefore 
there  could  be  but  little  more  to  receive 
on  that  head  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  To  this  he  replied,  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  not  taken  notice  that 
the  account  alluded  to,  included  the  * 
amount  of  lord  John's  whole  budget,  ex- 
cept one  trifling  article,  (that  of  waggons,^ 
and  observed,  that  it  would  be  extri^ordi<* 
nary  indeed  if  one  quarter  of  the  entire 
taxes  of  that  minister,  which  had  been 
laid  at  550,000/.,  but  which  had  never 
exceeded  500,000/.,  should  not  amount  to 
70  or  80,000/. 

Here  he  returned  to  the  calculation  re* 
lative  to  the  proportionate  excess  of  the 
summer  beyond  the  winter  quarters.  The 
principle  which  he  had  syiggested  as  a  fair 
ground  for  forming  this  cSculation,  viz. 
Uie  usual  superiority  of  the  customs  in  the . 
two  summer  over  the  two  winter  quarters, 
had  been  opposed  by  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman on  the  strength  of  an  average  cal-* 
culation  which  he  had  made  of  nine  suc- 
cessive years,  during  which  nine  years  the 
principle  was  found  not  to  operate.  This 
series  of  years  was  the  most  unfair  of  any 
which  could  be  adduced  to  the  argument 
in  question,  for  they  were  in  general 
years  of  war.  In  war  time,  be  said,  it 
was  impossible  to  find  any  principles  of 
reasoning  on  subjects  like  the  present  ap« 
plicable  to  times  of  peace.  In  tmie  of 
war  an  extraordinary  degree  of  success 
might  attend  the  arms  of  a  nation  for  one 
quarter  of  a  year,  and  yet  the  succeeding 
quarters  be  calamitous  in  an  equal  or 
greater  proportion.  Hence  the  successful 
<][uarter  must  necessarily  be  more  produc* 
tive  of  revenue  by  customs  than  the  others, 
which  might  also  be  the  case,  without  any 
such  reverse  of  fortune,  from  ^he  circum^ 
stance  of  ships  waiting  for  convoy,  or 
being  detamed  in  distant  ports  for  want 
of  seamen.  Hence  the  ayerage,  which  in 
peace  was  uniform  an4  regubr,  became 
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^ittiiibed  and  unsatisfiictorj  ia  times  of 
war.  He  anerted^  that  if  the  right  hon, 
gentleman  had  gone  back  to  a  period  of 

rcoy  and  drawn  his  average  from  thence, 
would  have  found  it  to  be  such  as 
would  have  fully  corresponded  with  what 
be  bad  laid  down  as  a  just  mode  of  com- 
putation* He  said,  that  on  general  rea* 
Boning  there  was  nothing  more  evident, 
than  Siat  the  summer  quarters  must  ne- 
oessanly  afford  a  greater  produce  in  the 
custoins  than  those  of  winter;  but  he 
would  reduce  those  general  grounds  of 
argument  to  particular  facts,  by  which 
the  House  would  be  nsuch  better  informed. 
For  this  purpose,  he  instanced  first  the 
customs  payable  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany ;  this,  he  said,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  customs,  and 

S^  in  the  last  quarter  we  had  received  so 
r  short  of  one  quarter  of  the  whole  year's 
amount,  that  the  net  sum  on  that  account 
in  the  papers  before  the  House  was  no 
more  than  47,000/.  In  the  tobacco  trade 
,  also  it  was  notorious,  that  a  very  small 
proportion  of  tlie  shipping  ever  arrived  so 
•any  in  the  year  as  to  pay  the  customs 
within  the  winter  ouartersj  the  same  was 
the  case  with  the -West  India  goods,  and 
in  another  branch  of  commerce  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  customs  was  entirely  confined 
to  the  summer  quarters,— the  Baltic  trade 
was  so  circumstanced,  that  the  ships  could 
not  sail  from  their  re^ective  ports  early 
enough  in  the  year  to  arrive  m  England 
till  tlie  summer  was  far  advanced.  Hence, 
be  contended,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
future  quarters  of  the  present  year  must  of 
necessity  be  fiir  more  productive  than  the 
former  quarters.  It  nad  also  been  sug- 
gested, that  the  whole  of  the  drawbacks 
en  re-exportation  not  having  been  yet 
paid,  left  the  produce  considerably  greater 
^an  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  To 
this  he  answered,  that  so  far  from  there 
being  any  ground  for  ah  argument  of  that 
nature,  on  a  supposition  of  a  decrease  in 
the  exports,  the  fact  was,  that  they  had  | 
been  for  some  time  past  in  a  state  of  con-  I 
iiderable  increase,  as  was  evident  ^om  j 
the  returns  from  all  the  out-ports  where 
they  were  more  numerous  than  they  had 
been  remembered ;  and  in  the  port  of 
London  they  were  nearly  equal  -to  the 
greatest  extent  to  which  they  had  ever 
reached.  He  concluded,  that  as  the  half- 
year  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1784,  pro- 
ixtced  4,763,000/.,  and  that  ending  the 
5th  of  April,  1785,  produced  5,804,000/., 
V  Uie  ensuing  half-year  were  to  bear  the 


aame  proportion  to  the  past,  that  the  two 

corresponding  half-years  of  the  last  year 
bore,  to  each  other,  the  whole  produce  of 

the  present  year  might  be  expected  to 
amount  to  12,580,000/.  which,  with  the 
land  and  malt  taxes  at  2,400,000/.  would 
make  14,980,000/.  and  leave  a  sum  of 
only  420,000^.  deficient  for  the  purpose  of 
appropriatinff  a  clear  yearly  miUion  for 
the  sinking  fund  proposed.  This  sum  was 
such  as  would  preclude  the  necessity  of 
m[>plving  to  new  burthens;  but  if  there 
should  be  occasion,  he  had  no  apprdien- 
sion  that  there  could  be  found  a  single 
voice  in  the  nation  that  would  hesitate  to 
proclaim  the  necessity  and  good  p(dicy 
of  supplying  the  deficiency  by  new  impo- 
sitions on  articles,  that  should  undeniably 
be  productive  in  the  degree  require<L 
Here  he  appealed  to  the  candour  of  the 
rieht  hon.  gentleman,  and  the  ffood  sense 
of  the  House,  whether  it  could,  on  any 
ground  of  prudence,  be  expedient  to  give 
up  such  favourable  expectations,  as  arose 
from  every  point  of  view  in  which  our 
national  resources  could  be  put ;  expecta- 
tions which  the  experience  of  a  very  few 
months  would  either  establish  or  overturn ; 
and  to  proceed  to  the  imposition  of  new 
burthens  on  tfieir  constituents,  in  addition 
to  those,  under  which  they  already  la- 
boured, burthens  which  an  event  so  shortly 
expected  to  arrive  would  most  probably 
prove  to  be  unnecessary. 

^  With  regard  to  the  mode  by  which  the 
rijght  hon.  gentleman  endeavoured  to  carry 
his  point,  viz.  the  appointing  commis- 
sioners for  the  purposes  named  in  his  mo- 
tion, it  was  such  as,  if  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  object,  he  could  nevertheless  by  no 
means  affree  to.  He  said,  he  should  be 
extremely  sorry  to  believe  that  there  were 
not  in  that  House  many  persons  infinitely 
more  capable  of  filling  the  office  .which  he 
had  the  honour  to  enjoy  than  he  was :  but 
still,  even  badly  supported  as  it  mi^  be, 
he  Uiought  it  more  property  vested  m  him^ 
a  servant  of  the  Crown,  and  answerable  for 
his  conduct,  than  it  could  be  in  a  commit- 
tee of  the  House,  liable  to  no  such  con* 
trol  from  perscmal  responsibility.  He  then 
went  into  a  conjecture  of  what  would  be 
the  conduct  cf  such  a  committee  as  was 
required  by  the  present  motion,  whick  he 
supposed  was  intended  to  connst  of  meni'- 
bers  of  di&rent  opinions ;  they  would,  he 
said,  perhaps  with  less  doouence,  with 
less  vehemence,  with  less  noise,  and  with 
less  action,  but  not  with  less  obstinacy, 
debate  the  same  points,  and  nearly  in  tbe 
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same  mamer,  as  the  whole  House  would 
do ;  there  would  moreover  be  a  consider- 
able difficulty  in  ai>pointing  such  a  com- 
mittee as  would  gire  satisfaction  to  all 
tides  of  the  House.  Here  he  lamented  that 
it  was  not,  from  the  orders  of  the  House, 
allowable  for  htm  to  speak  out  the  whole 
of  his  idea  on  the  sub4ct ;  but  ^entlen>en 
might  very  well  understand  him,  that 
there  were  several  different  descriptions 
€^mea  m  the  House,  and  that  some  per- 
aofis  would  wish  to  have  one  description, 
and  some  another  description,  to  compose 
the  committee :  for  his  own  part,  if  his 
e^&ce  was  to  be  put  into  commissien,  he 
confessed  he  should  be  extremelv  witting 
to  he  hiraaelf  one  of  the  commissionerB, 
and  would  of  course  wish  to  have  his  own 
HKWt  particular  friends  for  colleagues.  On 
die  other  hand,  he  imi^'ned  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  also  choose  to  be  one  of 
the  committee,  and  perhaps  would  have 
BO  objection  to  being  allowed  to  appoint 
1^  rest.  In  thait  case,  there  would  be  no 
great  difficulty  to  form  some  judgment  of 
die  sort  of  report  that  would  proceed 
from  them;  for,  not  to  mention  the  ex- 
treme facility  with  which ,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  and  his  friends  had  formerly 
doomed  the  greatest  commercial  Company 
in  the  world  to  bankruptcy — [A  loud  cnr 
of  Hear,  hear !  on  whidi  Mr.  Pitt  said, 
he  was  glad  to  find  &e  gentlemen  so  sore 
opon  the  subject ;  he  considered  it  as  a 
sign  of  their  repentance.]  The  very  little 
d^cacy  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  sfaewnio  the  public  credit,  in  comin  ? 
forward  with  his  present  attack  at  so  cri- 
tical a  time,  withm  a  few  days  of  that  on 
whidi  he  intended  to  bring  on  a  question 
relative  to  the  finances,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  the  funding  of  such  part  of 
tfie  national  debt  incurred  in  the  course 
d  (he  hist  war  as  yet  remained  (o  be 
fottded,  and  for  paying  the  interest  of  the 
small  loan  that  might  he  found  necessary, 
phunly  indicated  whidi  way  his  wishes 
went,  and  what  his  real  purpose  was. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  measure  proposed 
ccmld  have  no  good  effi^t  whatever,  but 
must  be  productive  of  many  bad  ones ;  it 
must  occasion  a  delav  in  the  very  busi- 
ness to  which  it  related.--the  establishment 
of  the  sinking  fond ;  it  must  tend  to  create 
apprehensions  for  which  there  was  no  real 
ioundation,  extrekndy  prejudicial  to  the 
credit  of  the  nation,  and  give  a  temporary 
check  to  that  rapid  progr^  m^ich  had  of 
late  taken  place  m  die  funds ;  and  which, 
if  not  thwarted  by  idle  and  usdess  specu* 


lations  of  this  nature,^  would  shortly  rise 
to  such  a  height  as  Uie  prosperous  state  of 
the  public  revenue  must,  when  more  uni« 
versally  known,  tend  efectually  to  securo. 
Mr.  Fox  rose  to  reply.  He  began  with 
observing,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  thouffht  proper  to  bestow  the  name 
o£*  proselyte^  upon  him.  He  desired  to 
know  at  what  period  of  his  political  life  it 
was  that  he  had  ever  held  any  iHlier  than 
one  and  the  same  hmguage,  respectins  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  the  sinking  fund, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  apply  a  certain  sum  un^ 
alienably  towards  the  disdiarge  of  the  na« 
tionai  debt,  in  time  of  peace.  At  all  times, 
and  OB  all  occasions,  when  questions  of 
finance  were  agitated,  had  he  not  con- 
tended, that  unless  this  were  done,  the 
nation  would  be  inevitably  ruined  f  How 
happened  it,  then,  that  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  discovered .  that  it  was  a  new 
doctrine  in  his  mouth  ?  With  regard  to  his 
having  declared,  that  the  surpJu^'of  the 
sinking  fund  ought  never  to  be  applied  to- 
wards the  annud  establishments,  or  in  dis* 
charge  of  the  public  annui^,  he  had  said 
dire^y  the  reverse ;  having  dechired,  that 
it  was,  in  his  opinion,  right  so  to  apply  it» 
when  a  «eoessity  arose,  as  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  and  idlhis  successors  had  occasioDailgr 
applied  it:  but  he  had  at  the  same  time 
said,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  suffered  t9 
remain  as  a  filnd  appropriated  to  those 
purposes  generally;  on  the  contrary,  its 
great  object,  viz.  the  applying  it  in  dimi- 
nution of  the  public  debt,  ought  ever  to 
be  held  in  view.  Mr.  Fox  reprobated  Mr. 
Pitfs  argument  as  in  ^  highest  dome 
fallacious  and  illusory.  The  cij^t  hon. 
sentleman,  he  said,  uniformly  avoided  and 
lew  from  any  cottiputation  grounded  on 
the  average  of  a  number  of  years,  and 
upon  experience-^to  resort  to  wfaati  m 
computation  built  upon  the  amount  of  the 
produce  of  the  two  last  quarters,  an  amount 
exceeding  any  that  had  gone  before,  for 
obvious  reasons,  joined  to  the  amount  of 
two  summeV  quturters,  which  acddentally . 
had  been  the  greatest  of  any  two  summer 
quarters  to  be  histancecT.  This  was,  he 
CQtid,  of  all  weak  modes  of  reasoning,  the 
weakest.  It  was  not  merely  to  trust  to 
visionary  speculation,  but  to  that-  sort  of 
speculation  most  liable  to  failure.  With 
regard  even  to  the  confidence  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  placed  in  his  con- 
jectures, in  consequence  of  his  boluted' 
quarter  ending  April  5,  1785,  he  might' 
nnd  his  conjectures  deceive  him-;  since  the 
only  quarter's  produce  tfiat  had  greatly 
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exceeded  others,  was  a  quarter  in  the  year 
1779,  the  remaining  quarters  of  which 
failed  beyond  all  example.    Mr.  Fox  de- 
fended lord  John  Cavendish's  budget  from 
imputation,  and  'said  he  should  not  have 
imagined  the  present  administration  would 
have  imputed  blame  to  it,  since  they  could 
not  have  fbrgotten,  that  lord  John  had 
'   been  obliged  to  open  his  budget  within 
three  weeks  afler  tie  had  kissed  his  Ma- 
jesty's hand  as  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, and  that  he  succeeded  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  in  that  office,  who  had  remained 
in  it  six  weeks  perfectly  inactive,  and  with- 
out doing  one  thing  for  tlie  public  in  point 
of  finance.    Had  lord  John  continued  an- 
other year  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
undoiwtedly  he  would  have  been  prepared 
with  new  taxes,  to  have  supplied  the  defi- 
ciencies of  his  own  taxes,  and  with  some 
plan  for  establishing  a  fund  to  be  applied 
immediately  in  dimmution  of  the  national 
debt,  ^ut  what  had  been  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  conduct  ?  Who,  that  had  last 
year  seen  him  assume  an  air  of  the  utmost 
personal   importance    and    gravity,    and 
neard  him  ardently  talk  of  his  determina- 
tion to  encounter  loss  of  popularity,  pub- 
lic clamour,  and  public  odium,  rather  than 
not  efiect  so  necessary  a  purpose  as  ap- 
plying a  fund  towards  the  immediate  dimi* 
nution  of  the  national  debt,  would  have 
imagined  that  he  would  this  year  have 
come  forward  with  a  series  of  computa- 
tions, founded  in  demonstrable  fallacy  and 
error,  in  order  to  ground  a  pretence  for 
putting  off  the  great  work  till  another  ses- 
sion ?  What  pledge  had  the  House  that  he 
would  begin  upon  it  even  next  session  ? 
Indeed,  his  words  were  sufficiently  big  with 
promises,  but  would  a  minister's  promise 
insure  a  minister's  performance?  Last  year 
he  gave  a  verbal  pledge,  and  bound  him- 
self by  words  as  fast  as  words  could  bind 
him.    Master  as  he  was  of  words,  Mr.  Fox 
said,  he  defied  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
to  invent  expressions   more  binding  or 
more  strong  tnan  those  he  had  used  last 
session,  and  yet  the  House  had  witnessed 
what  security  his  verbal  pledge  had  proved ! 
Thus  might  he  go  on  promising  and  pro- 
mising ad  infinitum^  and  a  work  that  ought 
to  have  been  begun  before,  that  would  not 
admit  of  longer  delay,  be  deferred  till  we 
found  ourselves  again  involved  in  a  war ; 
and  he  was  not  yet,  Mr.  Fox  said,  brought 
over  to  the  opinion  that  war  was  the  fit- 
test season  for  the  discharge  of  the.  na- 
tional debt 
Mr.  Fox  took  notice  of  Mr.  Pitt's  sneer 
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at  his  having  argued  in  support  of  the  im- 
position of  the  new  taxes,  on  an  occasion 
where  no  taxes  were  to  b^  imposed.    In 
answer  to  this,  he  conceived  the  question 
of  the  day  would  decide  whether  new  taxes 
were  necessary  or  not ;  and  therefore  it 
was,  of  all  others,  the  fittest  moment  for 
pressing  the  argument.    Were  there  no 
doubt  in  the  case,  and  were  it  the  decided 
opinion  of  that  House  that  taxes  ought  to 
be  laid,  any  argument  of  his  in  support  of 
such  an  idea,  would  undoubtedly  be  super- 
fluous ;  it  could  only  be  of  use  where  the 
question  was  in  contest.    Mr.  Fox,  in  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Pitt's  allusion  to  the  India 
Bill,  said,  the  very  conduct  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  at  that  time  imputed 
to  him,  he  was  now  practising  himself— 
holding  out  fallacious  accounts  and  false 
statements  of  the  revenue,  to  mislead  the 
public.     With  regard  to  India,  did  any 
man  now  believe,  that  the  accounts  pre- 
sented to  that  House  by  the  directors  of 
the  East  India  Company  last  year,  and 
upon  which  they  had  proceeded  to  pass  a 
bill  into  a  law,  were  not  fallacious  ?   After 
what  he  had  lately  seen  from.  Bengal,  after 
what  the  learned  gentleman  next  him  knew 
of  the  affiiirs  of  the  Company  in  India,  did 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  think  the  ac- 
counts of  the  last  year  were  to  J>e  relied 
on  ?  He  was  persuaded  he  did  not.    With 
reeard  to  the  putting  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  in  commission,  he 
had  no  such  intention;    nor  if  he  had, 
would  he   have  thought  of  putting  the 
chancellor  of  the  exdiequer  at  the  head 
of  that  commission,   any  more  than  he 
should  have  thought  of  putting  the  office 
of  master-general  of  the  ordnance  in  com- 
mission, and  have  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  a  board  of  commissioners  appointed  to 
control  the  executive  branch  of  his  own 
department*    The  sort  of  committee  he 
wished  to  institute,  might,  he  said,  prove 
essentially    serviceable,  by   investigating 
facts,  and  reporting  them  to  the  House, 
whence  they  would  have  the  way  cleared, 
and  be  enabled  to  proceed  with  certainty. 
To  a  committee  of  the  House,  be  it  com- 
posed of  whom  it  would,  he  was  ready  to 
trust  that  or  any  other  business,  because 
he  was  convinced  by  the  conduct  of  a 
committee  last  year,  that  however  gentle- 
men, who  were  chosen  in  a  committee, 
might  generally  difier  in  their  political 
sentiments,  they  would  always  form  such 
a  report  as  wotild  do  them  honour,  and 
prove  of  essential  benefit  to  the  public,  by 
affording  the  House  a  species  of  useful  and 
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authentic  information  which  they  could 
not  otherwise  obtain.  Mr.  Fox  concluded 
with  declaring  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
leaving  out  of  his  motion  the  words  <*  with 
their  observations  thereon."  He  accord- 
ingly moved  the  omission  of  those  words. 

The  question  being  put,  the  amendment 
was  carried. 

Mr.  Burke  rose  to  say  a  few  words  only. 
He  had  listened  with  great  attention  to 
the  arguments  of  two  gentlemen,  whose 
talents  he  held  in  high  estimation.  The 
abilities  of  his  right  hon.  friend  he  always 
admired,  and  the  abilities  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  he  could  not  but  say, 
he  thought  worthy  of  a  better  conduct. 
Mr.  Burke  charged  Mr.  Pitt  with  having 
treated  the  House  with  most  unparalleled 
insolence  in  having  dared  to  make  so  per- 
sonal a  declaration,  that  if  a  committee 
If  ere  chosen,  if  such  a  set  of  gentlemen 
were  elected,  they  would  conduct  them- 
selves so  and  so;  and  if  another  set  of 
gentlemen,  so  and  so :  parcelling  out  gen- 
tlemen, and  prejudging  what  their  opinions 
and  conduct  would  be,  was,  he  said,  so 
unparalleled  a  piece  of  insolence  in  a  mi- 
nister, that  the  time  was,  if  the  right  hon. 
gentlemen  had  been  the  greatest  minister 
the  country  had  ever  known,  he  would  not 
have  sat  an  hour  on  the  Treasury-bench 
after  such  an  insult  to  the  House,  He 
said,  he  was  the  person  who  had  called 
out  Hear!  hear!  when  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  alluded  to  the  India  Bill,  and 
had  talked  of  those  who  had  doomed  the 
Company  to  bankruptcy.  He  admitted 
that  such  interruptions  were  not  decent ; 
but  custom  had  sanctioned  them  as  modes 
of  expressing  approbation  or  reprehen- 
sion, indignation,  or  surprise.  He  had 
not  cried  Hear!  hear!  because  he  was 
sore  at  the  mention  of  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  India  Company,  but  because  he  was 
sorry,  and  because  he  was  surprised  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  should  have  forgot 
tlmt  the  learned  gentleman,  his  confiden- 
tial friend,  who  sat  next  him  ( Mr.  Dundas ) , 
was  the  very  person  who  had  first  stated 
die  a^irs  of  the  Company  in  India  to  be 
ruinous,  and  had  done  it  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  authority,  in  his  character  of 
ebairman  of  a  committee,  with  which,  Mr. 
Burke  said,  he  had  not  had  the  smallest 
connebcion.  With  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  produce  of  the  taxes,  Mr. 
Burke  reminded  the  House,  that  there  was 
a  precedent  for  such  a  committee ;  nay, 
that  the  right  hoftt  gentleman  had  himself 
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been  a  member  of  it,  and  that  some  of  his 
colleagues  upon  it  had  been  rewarded  witli 
peerages  for  their  pains. 

Mr.  Sheridan  desired  that  the  entry 
from  the  Journals  of  the  motion,  and  order 
for  the  institution  of  a  committee  to  in- 

auire  into  the  state  of  the  taxes,  during 
le  late  war,  that  had  been  moved  in  1782, 
might  be  read.  It  was  read  accordingly, 
and  it  appeared,  that  lord  John  Cavendish, 
as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  had 
moved  it,  and  presided  at  it ;  Mr.  William 
Pitt,  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  several  other  members,  being 
upon  it.  Mr.  Sheridan  then  said,  that  when 
the  right  hon.  sentleman  alluded  to  the 
idea  of  putting  uie  office  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  into  commission,  he  pre- 
sumed he  had  forgotten,  that  he  had  him- 
self sat  upon  the  commission  into  which 
the  office  was  put,  when  lord  John  Caven- 
dish was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Mr.  Sheridan  then  went  into  a  defence  of 
lord  John  Cavendish's  budget. 

Mr.  Steele  rose  to  call  the  attentioii  of 
the  House  to  the  real  nature  of  the  ques- 
tion, which,  he  said,  was,  whether  they . 
would  rely  on  authentic  papers,  prepared 
with  all  possible  accuracy  by  the  Treasury, 
as  vouchers  that  no  taxes  were  necessary 
to  be  imposed  this  year  to  raise  a  sum  by 
way  of  sinking  fund,  to  be  applied  in 
diminution  of  uie  national  debt ;  or  whe- 
ther they  should  appoint  a  committee  to 
go  into  a  tedious  investigation  of  those 
papers,  which  would  defer  the  necessary 
measures  of  finance,  such  as  moving  for  a 
small  loan,  and  proposing  a  few  trifling 
taxes  to  pay  the  interest,  providing  a  fund, 
and  also  one  per  cent,  additional  for  that 
part  of  the  debt  which  yet  remained  to  be 
funded,  and  for  which  an  interest  of  4  per 
cent,  was  provided  last  year,  and  substi- 
tuting a  new  tax  in  the  room  of  that  to  be 
repealed  on  fustians,  for  six  or  seven 
weeks  at  least ;  whereas  these  were  well 
known  to  be  measures  that  his  right  hon. 
friend  would  be  ready  in  a  very  few  days 
to  bring  fohvard. 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a 
division. 

Debate  on  Mr.  Satohridge^s  Bill  for 
Shortening  the  Duration  of  Parliaments,'} 
May  3.  Mr.  Alderman  Satobridge  rose 
to  discharge,  what  he  held  to  be  an  ast  of 
public  duty,  though  he  acknowledged  he 
did  not  flatter  himself  with  any  sanguine 
hopes  of  success.  Indeed,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  entertain  expectations 
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that  he  should  be  able  to  carry  a  motion 
for  shortening  the  duration  of  parliament, 
after  the  arguments  that  he  bad  heard 
stated  with  so  much  ability,  a  few  days, 
since,  when  the  question  for  a  reform  of 
tlie  representation  was  under  considera- 
tion. According  to  the  doctrines  then 
laid  down,  and  which  had  been  sanctioned 
for  the  third  or  fourth  time  with  the 
triumph  of  a  considerable  majority,  it  had 
been  unanswerably  demonstrated,  as  far  as 
the  sort  of  triumph  he  alluded  to  Could 
demonstrate  any  proposition  unanswerably, 
that  the  present  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  the  right  and  pure  con- 
stitution, and  such  as  oiight  to  continue 
untouched  by  the  rude  hand  of  reforma- 
^  Cfon.  If,  therefore,  it  was  nght,  that  a 
number  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple should  continue  to  be  annointed  by 
the  Crown,  that  others  shoula  be  seated 
there  at  the  will  of  certain  great  and 
noble  families,  and  the  rest  be  obliged 
to  buy  their  seats,  and  find  their  way  into 
,the  House  by  bribery  and  corruption;  if 
it  was  right,  that  the  House  should  exist 
principally  at  the  will  of  the  Crown,  it 
certainly  would  be  troublesome  and  idle 
for  gentlemen  to  be  frequently  sent  back 
to  a  fresh  election ;  and  it  would  be  much 
better  for  them  to  contmue  sitting  unin- 
terruptedly, as  long  as  they  should,  by 
their  conduct,  please  the  Crown  and  its 
mmisters;  because,  if  at  any  time^  by 
asserting  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
by  maintaining  tne  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion, they  should  chance  to  displease  the 
Crown  and  tlie  favourites  of  the  Crown,^ 
it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter,  by  an* 
exertion  of  the  prerogative,  to  turn  them 
about  their  busmess,  as  was  the  case  last 
year,  and  call  another  parliament  more 
subservient  and  more  pliable.  Undoubt- 
edly, to  those  who  hela  such  opinions,  his 
motion  must  be  disagreeable ;  but  as  there 
were  persons  who  entertained  very  dif- 
ferent notions,  and  as  he,  for  one,  was  of 
opinion  that  the  House  of  Commons  ought 
to  speak  the  sense  of  the  people^  and  that, 
in  order  to  do  so,  they  could  not  be  too 
often  sent  back  to  a  new  election,  he  shouJd 
beg  leave  to  move,  •*  That  leave  be  given 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  Shortening  the  Dura- 
tion of  Parliament.'* 

Mr.  Martin  said,  he  was  aware^of  the 
dangjer  any  man  encountered,  of '^havii^ 
what  he  advanced  turned  into  ridicule, 
when  he  rose  to  say  any  thing  in  that 
House  which  had  the  real  goc^  of  the 
people  for  its  foundation.    He  was  con- 


scious of  his  own  inability,  and  never  rose 
to  speak  in  the  House  without  great  awe 
and  embarrassment  ;^he  would  neverthe- 
less do  his  duty,  not  considering  inability 
to  make  fine  speeches  in  that  House  as  an 
absolute  proof  that  a  man  was  either  a 
fool  or  a  knave ;  but  in  regard  t<>  the  con- 
verse of  the  proposition,  he  had  heard  very 
fine  speeches  from  some  gentlemen,  of 
whose  honesty  he  did  not  entertain  the 
highest  opinion.  He  should,  therefore, 
on  the  present  occasion  declare,  that  he 
steadily  adhered  to  the  opinion  he  had 
always  avowed,  and  was  for  shorteninff  the 
duration  of  parliaments,  as  well  as  for  a 
reform  in  the  representation.  He  said,  he 
had  seen  wit,  ability,  buffoonery,  and  dis- 
putation employed,  when  the  latter  ques- 
tion was  under  discussion,  to  bear  down 
justice,  reason,  and  common  sense;  he 
flattered  himself,  however,  the  arguments 
to  which  he  alluded  were  treated  by  the 
people  without  doors  with  the  contempt 
and  indignation  they  merited.  Much  stress 
had  been  laid  on  the  circumstance  of  there 
not  being  many  petitions  on  the  table; 
there  was,  however^  one  petition  which 
applied  as  well  to  the  present  question  as 
to  that  of  parliamentary  reform  ;  that  pe- 
tition, the  noble  lord  m  the  blue  ribbon 
had  read  with  a  tone  and  emphasis,  thi^ 
he  owned  deceived  him  into  an  opinion  for 
the  moment,  that  the  noble  lord,  who  had 
proved  himself  to  be  the  ready  leader  of 
opposition  on  all  occasions,  where  any 
thing  like  a  reform  was  proposed,  had 
suddenly  become  a  convert,  and  meant 
to  support  the  motion  of  that  day ;  iinfor«» 
tunateiy,  that  had  not  proved  to  be  the 
case.  He  then  desired  to  have  the  Not« 
tingham  petition  read ;  which  being  done, 
he  concluded  with  reading,  as  a  part  of  his 
speech,  an  extract  from  a  writer  of  emi- 
nence on  the  constitution. 

The  Earl  of  Surrey  said,  he  did  not  ffo 
so  far  as  the  hon.  gentleman  who  made  the 
motion,  and  some  others  did,  upon  the 
subject.^  Had  the  House  accedea  to  the 
proposition  of  a  reform  in  die  representa- 
tion, he  should  have  thought  the  present 
motion  unnecessary,  because,  if  that  House 
was  a  true  representation  of  the  people,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  he  should  think  there  waa 
not  any  danger  likely  to  arise  from  its 
sitting  seven,  or  even  more  years;  but 
not  having  been  able  to  obtain  a  refonn, 
he  should  vote  for  the  motion,  as  the  im- 
provement next  to  be  desired. 

Sir  Edward  AUleyi  decided  he  should 
vote  for  the  qui^tiofl.    He  aaid,  ^at  if 
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one  paiiiamentt  could  make  such  a  direct 
violation  of  the  constitutioo  as  to  pass  a 
septennial  bill,  and  give  themselves  the 
power  of  sitting  for  a  longer  period  than 
those  they  represented  chose  them  for, 
another  parliament  might  pass  a  bill  aa- 
thorizing  themselves  to  6il  20  years ;  in 
which  case  the  Crown  might  get  the 
Honse  of  Commons  entirdy  into  its  own 
hands,  and  thus  efiectnally  destroy  the  con- 
stitution. 

Hie  House  divided: 
Tellers. 

}Mr.  Alderman  Sawbridge  ? 
The  Earl  of  Surrey     -     $ 
^  Mr.  Eden     .    -    -    -     j   ^ 
c  Lord  Beauchamp   -    -     $ 
So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 
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Debate  on  Mr.  Francises  Motion  on  the 
Espeme  of  the  Eqst  India  Company* s  Es- 
iabiiskments  in  India.']  May  5,  Mr. 
Francis  said^  he  rose  to  submit  to  the 
House  the  result  of  his  examination  of  the 
several  accounts  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's establishments  abroad,  which  had 
been  laid  before  them  in  tlie  course  of  the 
last  twelve  months,  some  of  them  in  obe- 
dience to  the  late  act  of  parliament,  and 
others  by  order  of  the  House :  that  he 
meant  to  state  facts  as  he  found  them> 
with  very  little  observation  upon  them; 
because  he  believed  the  facts  would  ap- 
pear not  only  perfectly  intelligible  of 
themselves,  but  that  they  would  lead  the 
House  at  once  to  every  conclusion  that  he 
could  propose  to  draw  from  them,  and. 
make  their  own  impression  sufficiently 
deep,  without  the  assistance  of  any  ar^- 
ments  of  his :  one  preliminary  observation 
only  was  necessary ;  that,  for  want  of 
materials  respecting  Madras  and  Bombay, 
what  he  was  going  to  state  would  be  for 
the  roost  part  confined  to  the  establish- 
ments in  Bengal,  and  to  the  resources  or 
difficalties  of  the  Company's  affiiirs  in  that 
quarter.  It  was  the  only  part  of  India  in 
which  a  resource  existed,  or  from  which 
tiie  most  distant  hope  of  retrieving  their 
affiiirs  could  be  formed.  In  every  other 
quarter  the  distress  Existed  without  the 
resource  :  Fort  St.  George  and  Bombay 
hong  upon  Bengal  for  their  daily  exist- 
ence ;  their  establishments  would  exhaust 
a  great  revenue,  and  they  had  none :  they 
were  overwhelmed  with  enormous  debts, 
which  increased  every  day,  and  they  had 
not  a  rupee  of  their  own  to  pay  either 
principal  or  interest.     It  followed^  then, 


that  in  confining  himself  at  present  to  the 
state  of  Bengal,  he  looked  at  the  Com- 
pany's afikirs  abroad  in  the  most  favour- 
able point  of  view.  If  in  that  quarter 
their  distresses  were  great  and  increasing, 
if  in  that  quarter  their  resources  werie  de- 
clining and  their  debts  accumulating  every 
day,  the  House  might  judge  fVom  thenco 
what  their  situation  must  be  at  Fort  St. 
George  and  at  Bombay.  The  act  of  par. 
liaraent  required,  that  a  perfect  list  of  all 
civil  and  military  establishments  should  be 
produced;  whereas  he  undertook  to  shew, 
that  the  various  accounts  which  had  been 
lately  laid  before  the  House,  of  the  Com- 
pany's establishments  in  Beneal,  were  de- 
fective, coptradictory,  and  fdlacious.  In 
this  place  Mr;  Francis  stated  a  variety  of 
omissions  in\he  account  of  the  civil  esta- 
blishment of  Bengal ;  and  observed,  that 
although  the  whole  civil  establishment 
was  stated  in  one  account  at  the  enormous 
amoimt  of  927,915/.  and  although  this 
account  professed  to  include,  as  it  ought 
to  do,  and  as  the  House  undoubtedly  ex- 
pected it  would  do,  every  expense  m  tUe 
civil  department,  many  articles  or  heads  of 
expense  were  left  blank,  that  is,  with  no- 
thing stated  but  profits  unknown,  which 
he  comDuted  moderately  at  100,000/.  a 
year.  One  establishment,  the  marine,  he 
said,  was  completely  omitted ;  yet  it  stood 
in  the  Bengal  estimates  for  17S3  and  1784, 
at  above  80,000/.  a  year.  What  sort  of 
information  was  this  to  be  given  to  parlia- 
ment, if  the  purpose  of  calling  for  it  was  to 
know  the  real  expense ;  to  compare  the  ex- 
pense with  the  service,  and  from  thence  to 
proceed  to  reformation  and  retrenchment  ? 
How  were  they  to  retrench,  or  what  were 
they  to  leave,  when  in  some  instances 
thev  only  knew  the  employment  and  office^ 
witbdut  the  salary  and  emoluments ;  and 
when,  in  others,  the  whole  establishment 
was  completely ^kept  out  of  sights  So 
much  for  defects  and  omissions. 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  head  of  con? 
tradictions— That  ther^  were  on  the  table 
three  statements  of  one  and  the  same 
establishment,  viz.  the  civil  establishment 
of  Bengal ;  the  first  was,  an  estimate  made 
by  the  directors  on  the  14tb  of  February 
1784,  350,000/.  On  this  estimate  they 
founded  some  very  important  conclusions 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  their  finances^ 
the  annual  provision  of  an  investment,  and 
to  the  surplus  which  their  revenues  in 
Bengal  were  to  exhibit,  and  which  they 
depended  on  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
dbcharge  of  their  debts^    The  second  ao- 
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county  containing  the  particulars  of  the 
same  establishment^  was  laid  before  the 
House  oh  the  7th  of  February  last,  and 
this  made  it  927,94>5/.  The  third  ac- 
county  which  was  produced  the  11th  of 
last  month,  stated  it  at  616^5561. ;  and  he 
informed  the  House,  that  a  fourth  account 
of  the  same  establishment  existed,  which 
was  made  out  in  November  last  for  the 
use  of  the  directors,  and  which  differed 
from  all  the  rest ;  that  made  it  764,45 1/.— 
That  gentlemen  should  observe  how  these 
various  accounts  tallied,  the  directors,  in 
February  1784>,  estimate  their  civil  esta- 
blishment at  350,000/.  and  at  that  moment 
a  material  purpose  was  to  be  answered  by 
it.  In  November  following,  their  account- 
ant made  out  an  account  of  particulars, 
which  more  than  doubled  that  estimate. 
Another  account  was  produced  in  Fe- 
bruary last,which  almost  trebled  that  esti- 
mate ;  and,  finally,  a  fourth  account  was 
produced  last  month,  which  differed  from 
all  the  rest,  and  which  reduced  the  amount 
to  616,5561.  On  these  facts,  he  asked, 
whether  any  confidence  was  to  be  placed 
in  such  contradictory  accounts?  What 
real  information  did  they  give  ?  what  pro- 
ceeding could  be  safely  founded  upon 
them?  It  would  be  said,  perhaps,  that 
some  charges  had  been  erroneously  carried 
to  the  civu  account,  which  ought  to  have 
been  placed  to  the  military.  If  so,  as 
much  must  be  added  to  the  one  side  as  was 
deducted  from  the  other.  But  he  did  not 
believe  that  to  be  the  case;  and,  if  it 
were,  it  only  followed,  that  both  accounts 
were  erroneous.  The  governor's  body 
guard  made  part  of  the  state  of  the  go- 
vernment. It  never  took  the  field,  and, 
he  believed,  had  always  been  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  civil  establishment  of 
the  presidency.  That  this,  however,  was 
but  a  petty  article  in  such  a  total. 

Mr.  Francis  then  proceeded  to  the  mili- 
tary establishment.  The  account  laid  be- 
fore the  House  on  the  7th  of  February 
last,  stated  the  annual  existing  charge  at 
1,078,510/.  which,  he  affirmed,  was  not 
half  the  real  expense :  as  soon  as  he  saw 
it,  he  had  expressed  his  astonishment  at 
so  sudden  ana  so  great  a  reduction  of  the 
military  expense,  which  in  the  last  Bengal 
estimate  stood  at  268  lacks  and  a  half,  that 
is,  very  little  short  of  three  millions,  besides 
an  arrear  of  72  lacks,  making  in  aJl  above 
three  millions  and  a  half,  was  now  sud- 
denly reduced  to  one  million.  On  that 
occasion  the  House  were  told  that  reduc- 
tions had  actually  taken  place  which  would 


account  for  the  difference.  He  asked 
what  authority  there  was  from  Bengal  to 
vouch  for  such  reductions,  and  found  there 
was  none.  The  estimate  of  the  year 
1784-5  was  not  received  ;  consequently 
the  account  must  have  been  made  up  by 
mere  conjecture  and  speculation  at  the 
India-house.  An  hbn.  gentleman,  lybo 
was  always  very  good  to  him,  pro- 
fessed to  wonder  how  he  in  particular 
could  have  a  doubt  upon  the  subject.  He 
allowed  him,  Mr.  Francis  said,  even  more 
knowledge  of  the  subject  than  he  pre- 
tended to  possess,  for  the  charitable  pur- 
pose of  leading  the  House  to  this  infer- 
ence, and  of  leaving  this  impression  on 
their  mind,  that  he  was  speaking  against 
his  better  knowledge,  ana  acting  against 
his  conviction.  That  the  estimate  of 
1784-5  was  at  last  arrived,  and  the  House 
had  now  got  possession  of  it.  That  it 
ought  to  have  been  made  up  sooner,  and 
to  have  been  in  Engla*bd  many  months 
ago ;  it  was  dated  the  22d  of  November 
last*  That  it  ought  to  confirm  the  ac- 
count of  existing  militarv  charges  deli- 
vered in  by  the  court  of  directors,  and 
vouched  for  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman ; 
tliat  the  House  would  find  that  just  the 
contrary  was  true.  The  estimate  for  the 
year  ending  the  1st  of  May  1785,  that  is, 
for  a  complete  year  of  peace,  was  at 
2,320,149/.  125.  exclusive  of  an  arrear  of 
578,124/.  which  made  the  whole  military 
charge  of  the  year  2,898,273/.  12*.  In- 
stead of  this  sum,  which  was  the  true  one, 
the  directors  tell  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  charge  of  the  Bengal  army  is  only 
1,078,510/.  Was  this  a  fact  or  not  ?  Was 
he  justified  in  saying  that  the  account  was 
grossly  fallacious? 

From  these  false,  contradictory  accounts, 
Mr.  Francis  turned  to  the  real  state  of 
their  finances  in  Bengal,  as  he  found  it 
exhibited  in  the  estimate  drawn  up  by  that 
government  in  November  last.  It  was 
not  likely  that  they  should  undervalue 
their  resources,  or  Over-rate  their  dis- 
tresses. He  reminded  the  House,  that 
the  estimate  of  the  preceding  year,  that  is, 
of  the  year  ending  in  May  1784,  shewed 
a  deficiency  of  56  lacks,  or  about  600,000/.; 
that  he  had  spoken  of  this  as  a  most  alarm- 
ing circumstance.  By^  way  of  satisfaction 
it  had  been  then  said,  that  that  estimate 
did  in  effect  provide  for  a  war  establishr 
ment ;  that  it  included  all  the  arrears  and 
windings-up  of  the  war;  and  that  the  defi- 
ciency of  56  lacks  would  be  made  good  10 
the  succeeding  year.     That  the  House 
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now  had  the  estimate  of  the  succeeding 
year ;  and  this  certainly  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  year  of  peace.  But  this  year, 
instead  of  making  good  former  deficien- 
cies>  outran  all  former  extravagance.  The 
resources  were  stated  at  about  612  lacks, 
or  above  six  millions  and  a  half;  the  ex- 
penses are  761  lacks,  or  about  eighth  mil- 
lions ;  consequently  the  deficiency  of  this 
single  year  of  peace,  of  economy,  of  sav- 
ing, of  retrenchment,  of  surplus,  was  no 
less  than  a  million  and  a  half  sterling. 

Above  fourteen  months  ago,  the  di- 
rectors told  the  House,  that  in  the  esti- 
mate of  1783-4,  the  Bengal  government 
«*  had  charged  every  debt  due  by  the  Com- 
pany in  Bengal,  tlie  principal  of  Ihe  bond 
dd[>t  excepted;  and  had  stated  all  their 
civil  and  military  expenses,  including 
those  of  the  detachments  serving  in  the 
other  presidencies,  according  to  their 
highest  war  establishments,  up  to  the  Ist 
of  May  1784f,  although  reductions  had 
been  made  in  those  establishments,  which, 
within  that  period,  would  begin  to  operate 
considerably •''  The  directors  farther  as- 
sured the  House,  that  <<  thev  did  not  see 
any  reason  to  doubt,  but  in  the  year  end- 
ing the  Ist  of  May,  1785,  the  commercial 
profit  on  salt  and  opium,  and  the  money 
received  for  certificates  payable  in  Eng- 
land, would  be  applicable  to  commercial 
purposes,  and  a  very  considerable  surplus 
of  revenue  remain  to  be  applied  in  aid  of 
the  other  settlements,  should  they  still 
need  such  aid,  or  in  discharge  of  the  bond 
debt.''  They  said,  that  the  resources, 
derived  firom  the  revenues  in  India,  were 
now  in  a  train  of  considerable  improve- 
ment. Notwithstanding  all  these  pro- 
mises, the  fact  was,  that  in  this  boasted 
year  of  peace  and  prosperity,  the  expenses 
of  Bengal  appeared  on  the  face  of  the 
two  estimates  to  fall  short  of  the  preceding 
year  by  only  28  lacks ;  but  that  in  1783 
a  hundred  lacks  were  allotted  to  the  in- 
vestment, whereas  in  1784-5,  only  45  lacks 
were  so  allotted.  If,  therefore,  the  in- 
vestment was  deducted  out  of  both  esti* 
mates,  it  would  appear,  on  a  comparison 
of  the  remainiitg  expenses  of  the  two  years, 
that  those  of  the  last  year  exceed  those 
of  the  former  by  27  lacks.  That  the  di- 
rectors, in  their  estimate  of  the  14th  of 
February,  1784,  had  promised  and  en- 
gaged to  the  House,  that  there  would  be 
in  the  ensuing  year  (that  is  from  the  30th 
of  April  1784,  to  the  1st  of  May,  1785,) 
a  net  surplus  of  revenue  in  Bengal,  to  the 
amount  of  1;194;689/.  exclusive  of  the 


net  produce  of  salt  and  opium,  which  they 
stated  at  450,000/.;  these  two  sums, 
amounting  to  1,644,689/.  made  the  net  sur« 
plus  of  the  year,  according  to  the  directors. 
The  real  deficiency  turned  out  to  be 
1,676,411/.,  which,  added  to  the  supposed 
surplus,  convicted  the  directors  of  a  mis- 
calculation in  the  resources  and  disburse- 
ments of  one  year,  and  in  one  of  their 
governments  only,  to  the  amount  of 
3,321,100/.  The  House  now  saw  the 
event  of  these  fallacious  promises ;  in  a 
year  of  peace,  their  expenses  in  Bengal 
exceedea  their  resources  by  a  million  and 
a  half;  the  bonded  debt  in  Bengal  amount- 
ed to  two  millions,  and  these  were  at  30 
per  cent,  discount.  The  orders  on  the 
Treasury  unpaid  amounted  to  144  lacks 
of  current  rupees,  including  the  interest 
due  on  the  bonds,  which  made  about  a 
million  and  a  half,  and  these  Treasury 
orders  were  at  15  per  cent. .  discount. 
Every  service,  civil  and  military,  was  eB<Nr- 
mopsly  in  arrear :  in  fact,  there  was  no 
circulation  of  specie  in  Bengal.  With 
respect  to  the  promised  impnvement  of 
the  resources  of  Bengal  within  itself,  the 
true  way  to  try  that  question  would  be, 
to  deduct  all  draughts  on  the  directors 
out  of  both  estimates;  and  then  compare 
the  remaining  resources  of  the  two  years. 
By  this  operation,  it  would  appear,  that 
the  resources  of  the  last  year  fall  short  of 
those  of  the  preceding,  to  the  amount 
of  current  'rupees  3,252,785,  or  about 
350,000/.  sterling.  When  the  House 
heard  that  the  expenses  of  the  year  were 
charged  at  761  lacxs  of  rupees,  they  would 
conclude,  of  course,  that  a  considerable 
sum  was  allotted  to  the  investment,  yet  no 
more  than  45  lacks  was  so  allotted,  22 
lacks  of  which  were  replaced  by  bills  on 
the  directors :  the  House  would  conclude^ 
that  at  least  a  provision  was  made  for  a 
remittance  to  China. 

The  court  of  directors  in  their  six  years* 
estimate,  reckoned  upon  250,000/.  a  year 
from  Bengal  to  China:  the  fact  was,  there 
was  not  a  single  rupee  provided  or  appro- 
priated to  that  service :  that  the  produce 
of  salt  this  year  was  taken  only  at  30 
lacks,  whereas  in  tlie  preceding  yenr  it 
stood  at  52 ;  and  that  the  opium  produced 
only  three  lacks,  (76,000  rupees)  instead 
of  seven  lacks,  at  which  it  stood  in  1783. 
What  the  cause  mi^ht  be  of  this  sudden 
and  extraordinary  diminution  in  the  pro- 
duce of  salt  and  opium,  which'  they  had 
spoken  of  with  so  much  ostentation,  he  did 
not  know ;  but  it  was  a  very  material  cir- 
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cumstance.  The  court  of  directors,  in 
their  six  years'  estimate,  had  taken  credit 
annually  for  450,000^.  as  the  produce  of 
these  monopolies,  and  had  appropriated  it 
tof  their  commercial  fund.  In  the  first 
place,  the  produce  fell  short  by  one  half 
of  what  they  expected ;  and,  whatever  it 
might  be,  the  whole  was  thrown  into  the 
general  fund,  out  of  which  it  neither  was 
nor  could  be  separated  for  any  special  ser- 
vice. To  that  amount,  therefore,  the  six 
years'  estimate  wa^^  annually  defective.  On 
the  subject  of  the  China  investment  he 
had  a  question  to  ask,  which  was  naturally 
suggested  by  the  mention  of  the  salt  mo- 
nopoly.  The  Bengal  estimate  made  no 
provision  for  China,  but  the  directors  cal- 
culated on  250,000/.  for  that  service,  to 
be  remitted  by  Bengal.  The  question 
therefore  %vas,  by  what  means  the  China 
investment  of  tnis  year  was  to  be  pro* 
vided?  The  Company  had  sent  out  18 
ships,  whose  cargoes  of  tea  only,  supposing 
DO  investment  of  raw  silk,  would  come  to 
54?0,000/.  at  80,000/.  per  ship.  Towards 
this  sqm  th^  lead  and  woollens  sent  from 
England  went  but  a  little  way,  and  the 
Company  had  sent  little  or  no  bullion. 
How  was  the  difference  to  be  provided  ? 
Mr.  Francis  concluded,  recapitulating  the 
principal  facts  on  which  the  motion  he 
proposed  to  oilier  to  the  House  was 
founded.  That  he  had  said,  that  the  esti- 
mates and  accounts  on  the  table  were  de- 
fective, contradictory,  and  fallacious ;  he 
had  shewn,  that  in  some  instances,  they 
stated  offices  and  employments  without 
salaries,  and  in  others  omitted  the  esta- 
blishment entirely :  that  there  were  four 
different  accounts  made  up  in  one  year  of 
the  same  establishment ;  that  they  had 
stated  the  establishment  of  the  army  at 
much  less  than  half  the  r^al  expense ; 
and  finally,  that  the  directors  had  taken 
credit  for  a  surplus  of  revenue  to  the 
amount  of  a  million  and  a  half,  when  in 
fact  there  was  a  deficiency  to  that  amount, 
which  proved  an  error  of  three  millions 
in  one  year's  revenue  in  Bengal:  that 
false  information  was  worse  thaA  none; 
in  absolute  darkness  there  was  a  sort  of 
security  in  standing  still,  but  by  false 
lights  men  were  led  to  destruction :  that 
parliament  and  the  nation  had  been  grossly 
deceived ;  that  the  deception  ought  to  be 
cleared  up.  There  was  one  way  of  tracing 
it  to  its  source,  which  he  meant  to  pro- 

n;  and  that  in  pursuing  this  inquiry, 
id  not  doubt  that  he  should  have  the 
support  of  the  Chfoicellor  (rf  the  Exche- 


quer, who  had  very  latdy  declared,  that, 
in  matters  of  public  account,  every  idea  of 
concealment  and  disguise  was  pernicious 
and  disgracefuL  His  intention  was  to 
move  for  a  committee  to  investigate  and 
to  state  errors^  omissioDS,  and  c<mtra- 
dictions,  which  appeared  upon  the  face 
of  the  accounts*  That  inquuy  would 
throw  a  new  light  upon  the  real  state  of 
the  Company's  affiurs ;  the  House  would 
then  see  whether  the  hones,  the  promises, 
and  the  assertions,  whicn  had  been  boldly 
held  out  to  parliament,  concerning  the 
prosperous  state  of  the  Company's  affiurs, 
had  any  foundation  or  not;  and  when 
they  knew  the  truth,  the  House  would 
know  how  to  act.  He  therefore  moved, 
**  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  several  lists  and 
statements  of  the  expense  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company's  estaolishments  in  India, 
which  have  been  laid  before  this  House  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year  1785,  by 
the  court  of  directors  of  the  said  Com- 
pany ;  and  also,  the  esthnate  of  the  pro- 
nable  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
Bengal  government  for  the  vear  ending 
the  Ist  of  May,  1785,  which  has  smce 
been  received  and  laid  before  this  House ; 
and  to  compare  the  said  several  papers 
with  each  other,  and  also  with  the  esti- 
mates and  statements  laid  before  this 
House  by  the  said  court  of  directors  in 
the  course  of  the  last  year  1784,  and  to 
report  to  this  House  the  result  of  such 
comparisons,  with  their  observations  there- 
upon." 

Mr.  N.  Smith  M^uty  chairman  of  the 
court  of  directors)  rose  to  controvert  the 
facts  alleged  by  Mr.  Francis,  which,  if 
true,  he  said,  would  amount  to  accosa* 
tions  of  a  deep  and  criminal  nature  against 
the  court  of  directors  and  himself;  but  he 
trusted  their  conduct  would  be  found  clear 
and  proper.  With  regard  to  the  estimates 
that  nad  at  different  periods  been  presented 
by  the  directors  to  that  House,  great  pains 
had  been  taken  to  make  them  witii  all 
possible  accuracy.  It  was  true,  that  the 
present  estimate  of  the  probable  resources 
and  disbursements  of  the  Bengal  govern- 
ment, exceeded  the  estimates  presented 
last  year,  und  the  reason  was  this:  the 
peace  was  not  concluded  so  early  in  India 
as  was  expected,  and  the  estimates  of  last 
year  were  made  out  upon  an  idea,  that 
every  thing  could  by  that  time  have  been 
put  upon  a  peace  establishment ;  whereas^ 
m  fact^  the  full  war  establishment  was  con- 
tinued 6x  a  considerable  part  of  the  year, 
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which  of  course  caused  a  great  excess  of 
dishurseraeots*  Exclusive  of  that  circum- 
Staoce,  there  was  no  other  error  in- the 
present  estimates,  but  a  single  mistake, 
which  was,  that  several  articles  were  put 
under  the  head  of  civil  department,  that 
should  properly  have  been  ranged  under 
the  head  of  general  department.  When 
the  estimates  were  looked  to,  that  would 
appear,  and  then  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
arrears  of  the  army  were  among  the  dis- 
bursements, from  the  1st  of  May  ITS^,  to 
the  1st  of  May  1785.  In  answer  to  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Francis,  that  the  directors 
had  not  given  an  account  of  all  the  emo- 
luments of  certain  officers  of  the  Company 
m  India,  he  begged  the  hon.  gentleman  to 
recollect,  that  Uie  estimate  on  the  table 
was  an  estimate  delivered  for  the  first 
time  to  that  House,  in  compliance  with 
the  direction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  only  last  session*  The  making  it 
out)  therefore,  was  a  new  matter,  and  at- 
tended with,  some  difficulty ;  he  could  as- 
sure the  House,  however,  he  had  done 
^very  thing  in  his  power  to  have  it  correct : 
l^ut  the  directors  were  necessarily  obliged 
to  ground  it  on  the  information  they  re- 
ceived from  Bengal,  and  there  were  several 
officers  whose  emoluments  thev  had  not 
received  accounts  of  yet  from  India.  Mr. 
Smith  said,  the  estimate  of  the  next  year, 
be  doubted  not,  would  wear  a  different 
aspect,  as  the  whole  of  the  army,  &c. 
would  be  upon  a  peace  establishment,  and 
the  directors  had  sent  out  the  most  posi- 
tive orders,  to  have  the  reductions  carried 
so  low,  as  from  200  lacks  to  120  lacks. 
What  also  induced  him  to  think  flatter- 
ingly, of  the  growing  prosperity  of  the 
Company,  was,  th^  great  increase  in  the 
produce  of  their  sales  at  home,  especially 
of  teas,  which  had  put  them  so  much  in 
cash,  that  the  warrants  were  already  signed 
for  the  payment  of  500,000/.  in  part  of  the 
sum  due  to  government  for  duties,  which 
debt  they  were  not  obliged,  to  pay  yet  un- 
less they  chose  it« 

Mr.  baring  contended,  that  the  arrears 
of  the  army  made  a  great  part  of  the  dis- 
bursements in  the  present  estimates.  The 
defidency  in  the  resources  was,  he  ob- 
served, 149  lacks,  whereas  the  arrears  and 
other  articles,  which  he  enumerated,  to 
the  sunount  of  190  lacks,  were  among  the 
dUmrsements  over  and  above  the  annual 
expenditure.  This  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
mirh\  lest  gentlemen  should  entertain  an 
impression  that  the  present  excess  in 
the  disbursements  was  an  annual  excess. 
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whereas  it  was  merely  an  jncidental  one^ 
and  such  as  would  not  again  occur,  pro- 
vided peace  continued  in  India.  Mr.  Ba« 
ring  urged  the  increased  prosperity  of  the 
Company  at  home,  declaring,  that  though 
in  their  estimate  last  year,  the  directors 
had  given  themselves  credit  for  three  mil- 
lions and  a  half  only,  as  the  probid)le  pro- 
duce of  their  sales,  they  had  actually  pro* 
duced  considerablv  more  than  four  mil* 
lions.  He  stated  also,  that  they  had  bon<b 
to  the  amount  of  700,000/.  locked  up  in 
their  chest,  besides  the  500,000/.  that  they 
were  about  to  pay  to  the  pubhc.  As  they 
were  not  by  law  obliged  to  pay  this  latter 
sum  immediately,  their  paying  it  was  a 
proof  in  their  fiavour ;  because  it  shewed, 
that  although  they  were  not  under  any 
obligation  to  pay  off  any  part  of  the  sum 
they  stood  iti  debt  to  the  public  for  duties, 
yet,  thev  were  read^,  as  soon  as  th^  came 
mto  cash,  to  act  fairiy  by  the  public,  and 
diminish  their  debt. 

Mr.  Htisset/  said,  he  had  attended  at  a 
general  court  lately,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
forming himself  upon  the  state  of  the  Com- 
pany's affairs ;  and  he  gave  an' account  of 
what  passed  at  the  meeting,  where  he  had 
a  particular  paper  read  at  his  instance, 
which  threw  great  light  upon  the  subject. 
From  this  he  went  back  to  the  state  of  the 
Company*s  affairs  in  1772,  and  again  in 
1780,  declaring  the  deficiencies  at  each  of 
those  periods,  and  comparing  their  situa»^ 
tion  then  with  their  situation  at  present. 
He  stated,  that  according  to  the  estimate 
of  the  last  year,  the  directors  had  led  the 
Hoc^  to  imagine,  that  their  resources  in 
India  would  exceed  their  disb^irsementa. 
there,  in  the  sum  of  1,500,000/. ;  whereas 
it  was  now  evident^  that  the  disbursements 
in  India  exceeded  the  resources  in  the 
sum  of  1,200,000/. ;  a  contradiction  which,  v 
in  his  opinion,  made  it  highly  necessary  ^ 
that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  it ;  for  nothing 
was  more  evident,  than  that  parliament 
had  been  deceived  by  the  reports  and  esti- 
mates laid  before  them  by  the  Company. 

Major  Scott,  I  rise,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
reply  to  a  few  of  those  observations  which 
fell  from  the  hon.  mover,  which  I  think- 
were  particularly  pointed  at  me.  The 
hon.  gentleman  and  myself  have  been  ia 
the  habit  of  sending  to  the  press  whatever 
falls  firom  us  in  this  House.  If,  therefore, 
I  have  mis-stated  any  thing,  my  statement 
of  last  year,  whieh  I  now  hold  in  my  hand, 
will  rise  up  in  judgment  against  me;  and 
by  that  statement  I  desire  to  be  tried  by 
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this  House  and  the  public  The  hoo.  gen- 
tleman appeals  with  apparent  triumph  to 
the  estimate  lately  received  from  Beng^, 
to  prove  that  I,  and  those  who  agreed  with 
me^  have  held  out  hopes  to  the  public 
which  never  can  be  realised ;  that  we  fore- 
told it  last  year,  and  now  we  must  confess 
it.  But  the  fact  is  simply— All  my  cal- 
culations went  upon  a  supposition  that 
peace  would  be  concluded  ten  months  ear- 
lier than  it  was ;  and  that  the  various  re- 
trenchments in  consequence  of  that  peace 
would  take  place  ten  months  sooner  than 
they  did.  The  peace  with  Tippoo  Sultaun 
was  not  signed  till  the  11th  of  March, 
ITS*,  A  very  considerable  detachment 
serving  from  Bengal,  upon  the  coast,  could 
i^ot  therefore  return  before  the  rains  set 
m,  and  were  obliged  to  canton  for  the 
monsoon  in  the  northern  circftrs.  Other 
military  reductions  in  Bengal  were  conse- 
auenUy  postponed  for  some  months ;  and 
the  estimate  states,  that  the  military  ex- 
penses from  the  30th  of  April,  1784,  to 
the  Ist  of  May,  17S5,  would  be  206  lacks 
of  current  rupees,  buildings  and  fortifica- 
tions included.  But,  Sir,  if  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  next  year,  we  shall  find,  that 
the  government  of  Bengal  takes  credit.for 
a  larger  surplus  than  I  took  credit  for  on 
the  2d  of  July  last.  I  then  stated,  **  that 
from  the  net  revenues  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
and  Orissa,  Benares,  vizier's  subsidy,  and 
the  profit  upon  salt  and  opium,  including 
also  the  sale  of  our  imports ;  there  will  re- 
main a  surplus  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
•even  lacks  of  rupees  for  the  purchase  of 
future  investments ;  for  paying  the  interest 
of  the  bonded  debts  of  India,  and  for  a 
gradual  liquidation  of  ^he  principal.*'  I 
took  the  revenues  at  the  average  of  former 
years,  after  deducting  charges  of  collec- 
tions. I  allowed  130  lacks  for  the  military 
and  contingencies,  50  for  civil  and  ma- 
rine, and  20  for  durbar  and  stipends. 
Now,  Sir,  the  court  of  directors  have  re- 
ceived, by  the  Surprise,  an  official  esti- 
mate from  Bengal,  which  I  moved  for 
two  days  ago ;  but  by  mistaking  the  title 
of  it,  a  wrong  paper  has  been  laid  upon 
your  table.  I  will,  however,  read  tnat 
.  estimate  to  you. 

<<  An  estimate  of  the  sum  which  it  is 
supposed  may  be  annually  applied  in  Ben- 
gal to  the  discharge  of  the  honourable 
Company's  debts  in  India,  after  the  end  of 
April  1785 ;  by  which  time  it  is  supposed 
that  the  reductions  required  to  produce  it 
may  take  place : 
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**  Total  revenues  taken  at  a 
medium  of  the  gross  collec- 
tions of  1781-2,  and  1782-3 

Expenses. 

Civil 

Military  ......•..•• 

Marine 

Charges  of  collections,  sti- 
pends to  the  Nabob,  &c. 
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Rupees 

459,74,000 

40,00,000 

120,00.000 

6,00,000 

95,00,000 

261,00,000 

Which  leaves  a  surplus  of  198  lacks; 
74,000  rupees,  for  liquidation  of  debts, 
and  the  purchase  of  investments,  instead 
of  157  lacks,  as  I  stated  last  year. 

Added  to  an  unexpected  protraction  of 
the  war,  the  hon.  gentleman  will  consider 
that  several  unexpected  demands  have 
been  made  upon  the  Bengal  Treasury  for 
last  year.  The  troops  captured  by  Hyder 
Ally  and  Tippoo*  Sultaun,  during  the  war, 
amounting  to  1 ,200  Europeans,  and  seve- 
ral thousand  sepoys,  had  great  arrears  to 
receive,  some  of  them  two  years  at  least ; 
but  these  arrears  once  paid,  the  charge  is 
at  an  end.  I  entirely  agree  with  the  boo. 
gentleman,  that  Bombay  mu&t  depend 
upon  Bengal  for  every  tiling;  but  that 
Madras  has  no  resource,  I  deny.  Lord 
Macartney  states,  that  for  this  year,  that 
is,  from  the  1st  of  July,  1784,  to  the  1st 
of  July,  1785,  its  resources  will  exceed  its 
charges  33  lacks  of  rupees  and  upwards ; 
and  that  in  future  this  sum  will  be  tncreas* 
ed.  In  short.  Sir,  there  has  been  no  de- 
ception in  any  fact,  on  the  part  of  the 
directors.  We  had  reason  to  suppose 
peace  would  be  concluded  several  months 
before  it  was,  and  that  the  arrears  would 
have  been  paid  off  sooner  than  they  will 
be.  1  always  stated  the  debts  of  India,  in 
consequence  of  the  war,  at  six  millions,  or 
six  crores  of  rupees.  They  are  now  stated 
by  the  governor-general  and  council  at 
seven  crores,  100,000  rupees,  of  which 
not  more  than  five  crores  and  a  half  are 
upon  bond,  and  bear  ihterest. 

Upon  the  subject  of  our  resources  in 
India,  I  beg,  with  the  indulgence  of  the 
House,  to  read  the  following  extracts  of 
two  letters  from  Mr.  Hastings  to  mc, 
dated  in  October  and  November  last, 
many  months  subsequent  to  the  period 
when  the  estimate  commences :  "  In  a 
letter  which  I  wrote  last  year  to  the  court 
of  directors,  dated  the  16th  of  December, 
and  sent  by  a  new  route  over  land,  I  pro- 
mised, or  rather  declared,  my  own  firm 
belief,  that  we  should  be  able  before  tbo 
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end  qF  this  to  begin  upon  the  discharge 
of  those  debts  at  interest,  I  repeat  the 
tame  conviction  by  these  dispatches ;  and 
what  is  the  debt  ?  Not  half  their  annual 
income ;  but  because  there  are  no  lenders, 
the  knowledge  and  circulation  of  the  Com- 
pany's bonds  being  confined  to  the  narrow 
precincts  of  Calcutta,  people  hastily  sup- 

{>08ed  that  our  credit  was  lost.  The  fol- 
owtng  extract  of  a  letter,  which  I  have 
lately  received  from  Mr.  Crofles,  is  so 
much  in  point,  that  I  add  it  for  a  corrobo- 
ration of  the  opinion  which  I  have  given 
above,  viz.  The  state  of  our  treasury  here 
is  certainly  mending.  During  the  scarce 
months  of  the  year  we  contrived  not  to  in- 
crease our  debt ;  and  now  that  the  revenue 
is  comiDg  in,  it  is  certainly  decreasing, 
and  the  heavy  demands  from  Madras  win, 
I  hope,  cease  very  soon.  Colonel  Pearse*s 
detachment  will  arrive,  tod  a  farther  re- 
duction of  military  expense  mayl>e  made; 
all  which  will,  I  am  convinced,  enable  go- 
Temment  to  wipe  off  all  incumbrances  very 
shortly,  except  the  bonded  debt,  which  is 
80  Tenr  trifling  that  it  ought  never  to  be 
coDsictered  as  an  incumbrance.  Your  last 
remittances  will  assist  very  much ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  drafts  from  Madras 
and  Bombay,  which  have  been  beyond  all 
bounds  of  estimate,  Bengal  would  not  at 
Ibis  moment  owe  a  rupee,  except  its  bond. 
This  is  a  great  deal  to  say  the  year  after 
die  close  of  a  war  with  all  India,  and  all 
£urope  into  the  bargain,  and  withal  car- 
goes of  an  astonishing  value  sent  home 
every  year  during  this  expensive  war." 

In  November,  Mr.  Hastings  says,  **  In 
a  letter  written^  to  the  court  of  directors 
last  year,  I  gave  them  hopes  that  all  our 
treasury  orders  would  be  aischarged,  and 
that  we  should  begin  upon  the  payment  of 
the  bonded  debt  by  this  December— -if  no 
other  payments  had  been  made  than  such 
as  I  had  a  right  to  estimate,  the  event 
would  have  come  to  pass — I  should  re- 
luctantly, have  consented  to  allow  Fort 
St.  George  ten  lacks  in  the  whole  year-^ 
they  have  drawn  since  December  near  69^ 
and  I  suppose  the  remittances  on  this 
month  and  the  next  will  make  the  amount 
76f  which  is  ein  excess  of  •....••..    65 
The  Bombay  remittance  was  in 
the  same  period  SS,  and  may 
be  35.     I  state  the  excess  at    15 
Six  regiments  of  sepoys,  which 
ouffht  to  have  been  disbanded 

in  March,  but  were  not    5 

General  letter  of  I5tb  of  June, 
[VOL.  XXV.] 
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throwing  on  the  Treasury  a 
debt  of 40 

Total  excess  •..  125lacks 
Our  bonded  debt,  including 

interest,  is   169,00,000 

Demands  on  the  Treasury  ...    1 15,00,000 

284,00,000 
Our  {innual  income 459,'74,000 

Afler  having  read  these  extracts,  I  shall 
now,  Sir,  beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  accounts  of  the  civil  and  military 
expenses  in  Bengal ;  and  as  often  as  the 
hon.  gentleman  states  (hat  the  civil  ex- 
penses amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
927,000/.  so  ofken  shall  I  tell  him  that  he 
misleads  the  House  intentionally.  He 
knows,  and  the  hon.  director  under  the 
gallery  has  told  him,  that  the  account 
should  have  been  called  a  general  account; 
for  it  includes  civil,  revenue,  commercial^ 
and  military.  This  the  hon.  gentleman 
knows  at  the  time  he  accuses  the  directors 
pf  fUlacy  and  ignorance,  for  stating  in 
one  account  that  the  civU  expenses  are 
380,000^  and  m  another,  that  they  are 
927,000/.  But,  3ir,  we  may  now  have 
actual  accounts  before  us  that  no  one  can 
dispute ;  for  by  the  last  packet  an  account 
has  been  received  of  the  salaries  and 
emoluments  of  all  the  Company's  servants, 
in  the  civil,  revenue,  and  commercial  de- 
partments, beginning  with  the  governor- 
general,  and  concluding  with  the  youngest 
writer — including  also  the  commission 
upon  the  revenues,  upon  salt,  and  every 
other  emolument.  The  total  amount  at 
the  rate  of  exchange  at  which  bUls  are 
granted  in  Bengal,  is  555,539^.  4;.  Sd. 
The  hon.  gentleman,  after  stating  against 
his  conviction  that  the  civil  expenses  of 
Bengal  amounted  to  927,000/.  savs,  that 
enormous  as  this  charge  is,  several  offices 
he  left  out ;  and  he  instances  four,  the  con- 
tract for  draft  and  carriage  bullocks  for 
the  anny,  that  for  elephants  and  camp 
equipage,  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder, 
and  the  victualling  Fort  William.  Why, 
Sir,  did  ever  any  body  hear  of  these 
charges  being  classed  under  the  head  of 
civil  charges?  They  are  military,  [Mr. 
Francis  called  out,  <  No,'  across  the 
House]  I  repeat,  Sir,  they  are,  and  ever 
were.  What,  the  expense  of  the  bullocks 
employed  in  drawing  your  artillery,  and 
of  the  elephants  used  for  carrying  the 
camp  equipage,  not  military  charges !  But 
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if  the  hon.  gentlemto  will  Dot  believe  me^ 
let  him  look  to  the  estimate  that  he  has 
said  so  much  upon.*  He  will  there  see 
that  in  the  206  lacks  of  military  charges, 
are  included  all  these  heads  of  expense. 
One  word  more,  Sir,  relative  to  our  mili- 
tary establishment  A  short  time  ago  I 
stated^  that  I  believed  in  my  conscience 
our  army  expenses  were. reduced  to  120 
lacks.  The  official  accounts  at  the  India 
House  state,  that  from  April  last  it  would 
be  reduced  to  120  lacks;  and  I  repeat 
again,  that  the  accoimts  now  received 
more  than  justify  every  thing  that  I  have 
said  of  the  ability  of  Bengal  to  pay  off  all 
its  debts,  and  to  support  Bombay. 
-  Mr.  Burke  wished  to  know  of  the  de- 
puty chairman  of  the  Company,  from 
wliat  resources  the  investments  of  the  16 
or  18  ships  that  had  been  sent  out  to 
China,  haa  been  provided  for  i 
Mr.  N.  Smith  said,  there  were  certain 

S'  oints  to  which  it  would  be  highly  impru- 
ent  for  him  to  give  any  reply.  We  had 
a  monopoly  of  Uie  trade  to  India ;  but 
though  that  prevented  any  attempt  to 
cope  with  the  Company  on  our  part,  it 
diQ  not  preclude  foreign  rivals  from  coping 
with  them ;  and  any  thing  that  could  give 
them  an  i^isieht  into  the  credit  of  the  Com- 
pany would  be  wrong^,  and  what  he  should 
imagine  that  House  would  not  press  for. 
The  first  merchant  upon  the  Exchange  of 
London,  if  asked  of  what  his  credit  con- 
sisted, would  not  state  it ;  in  like  manner 
it  would  be  highly  imprudent  for  him  to 
state  in  thiit  House,  of  what  the  credit  of  the 
Company  consisted,  in  the  moment  that 
the  Company  was  about  to  make  use  of  its 
credit :  thus  much  he  would  say,  by  way 
of  general  explanation,  that  the  invest- 
ments of  the  China  ships  were  provided, 
and  that  he  had  no  doubt  but  the  Com- 
pany would  maintain  its  credit  both  at 
home  and  abroad  in  all  respects. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  he  should  be  the  most 
importunate  man  alive,  if  he  were  not 
perfectlv  satisfied  with  the  answer  he  had 
received.  The  amount  of  it  was,  that  the 
16  ships  were  sent  to  China  on  credit. 
This  was,  he  observed,  a  curious  reverse 
of  the  statement  of  last  year's  estimate. 
In  that  thev  would  find  certain  funds  esti- 
mated as  those  that  were  to  pay  for  the 
China  investments;  funds,  which  now  no 
longer  existed.  Mr.  Burke  reprobated 
the  conduct  of  the  directors,  and  com- 
mented on  Mr.  Smith's  having  said,  when 
they  came  to  make  out  the  estimates  or- 
dered by  the  Act  of  the  la^t  year^  that  it 


was  a  new  matter,  a  matter  to  which  thej 
were  strangers,  and  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty. He  said,  of  Mr.  Smith's  speech^ 
that  it  was  an  attempt  to  make  up  the 
deficiencies  in  the  fund  of  performance, 
b)r  having  recourse  to  the  fund  of  pro- 
mise ;  a  fund  which  the  directors  had  at 
their  command.  He  said,  if  the  Company 
were  to  be  retrieved  at  all,  it  must  be  by 
their  revenue  in  Bengal  answering  their 
disbursiements ;  a  circumstance^  of  which 
the  present  estimate  afforded  no  hopes; 
much  less  was  there  an^  hope  of  the  Bom« 
bay  and  Madras  presidencies  producing 
resources  equal  to  their  expenditure.  He 
took  notice  of  major  Scott's  quotatioQ 
from  the  governor-general's  letter,  in 
which  it  was  stated,  that  lord  Macartney 
had  written  to  Bengal,  that  the  resources 
of  the  Madras  government  would  be  jcnore 
than  equal  to  the  disbursements.  His  own 
opinion  had  alwajrs  been,  that,  so  far  from 
expecting  to  derive  resourdeiB  from  that 
ravished  and  ravaged  country,  the  Car- 
natic,  supplies  must  be  sent  out  diere 
from  Great  Britain,  or  that  the  country 
would  be  lost.  This  had  uniformly  been 
his  language  upon  the  si^ject. 

The  question  was  called  for;  and  be^ 
fore  it  was  put,  a  few  members  callmg 
out  to  the  strangers  to  withdraw, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  said,  that  firom  the 
word  *  withdraw,*  he  saw,  what  he  could 
not  have  imagined  before,  that  there  was 
a  design  to  divide  upon  the  motion.  He 
owned  his  astonishment  at  this,  since  not 
one  word  had  been  said  in  rqply  to  any 
one  of  his  hon.  friend's  facts.  How  the 
House  could  reconcile  it  to  themselves  to 
divide  against  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee, he  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine ;  but 
those  gentlemen  who  were  directors  of  the 
Company,  he  presumed,  did  not  mean  to 
divide,  because  if  they  did,  they  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge  alleged  against  them, 
and  confessed  the  whole  of  it  to  be  true. 
The  charge  was,  that  ^e  accounts  that 
had  been  at  di£ferent  times  presented  by 
the  directors,  were  fraudulent,  Hdlacioua^ 
and  delusive.  Were  the  directors  who 
had  seats  in  that  House  willing  to  admit 
that  they  were  so  i  Mr.  Fox  censured  the 
conduct  of  the  directors  in  terms  of  great 
warmth ;  he  said,  their  conduct  had  uni« 
formly  been  calculated  to  deceive  the  pub* 
lie  and  that  House.  They  had  always 
fashioned  the  estimates  of  their  afiairs  to 
meet  the  moment,  and  totally  disregarded 
whether  they  were  fisunded  or  not.  Thus, 
the  estimate  of  the  last  yei|r  had  been,  as 
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It  was  now  admitted,  to  be  grossly  incor- 
rect ;  again,  the  estimate  upon  the  table 
was  stated  to  be  incorrect  even  by  the  de- 
puty chairman  himself,  who  had  given 
another  statement  of  his  own,  which  he 
had  asserted  to  be  the  true  one.  Thus 
had  the  House  been  led  on  from  fallacy 
to  fallacy,  and  from  fraud  to  fraud ;  and  as 
aooQ  as  either  was  detected^  resort  was 
had — not  to  defence,  not  to  ar^ment,  but 
to  new  promises.  Thus  crimmal  neglect 
was  made  the  ground  of  future  confidence. 
And  as  fast  as  one  set  of  promises  were 
▼iolatedy  a  new  set  were  held  forth,  and 
the  House  was  called  upon  to  become 
again  the  dupes  of  those  who  had  before 
deceived  them.  It  had  been  urged,  that 
the  state  of  the  Company's  afiairsat  home 
was  in  a  flourishing  way.  Thus,  when- 
ever the  Company  were  attacked  upon  tlie 
Btate  of  their  affiurs  in  India,  the  directors 
immediately  talked  of  the  state  of  their 
a&irs  at  home ;  and  when  the  state  of 
their  afiairs  at  home  was  the  subject,  then 
the  state  of  their  a£birs  in  India  was  urged. 
This  was  of  a  piece  with  the  whole  con- 
duct of  those  in  office :  it  was  like  their 
coming  down  and  boasting  of  the  pro- 
sperous state  of  the  finances  upon  the 
ground  of  multiplyinR  the  ]>roduce  of  a 
quarter  four  times,  and  selecting  a  quarter 
so  to  multiply  that  had  eleven  days  too 
much  in  it;  or  a  minister's  taking  the 
best  of  all  possible  Quarters,  and  comparing 
it  with  the  worst  or  all  the  quarters  of  the 
preceding  year.  [Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  laughed.]  Mr.  Fox  said, 
with  some  warmth,  he  saw  he  was  treated 
with  personal  indecency  by  the  right  hon. 
gttitleman,  and  by  another  hon.  gentle- 
man, whose  indecency  was  a  matter  of 
mere  iodifiference  to  him.  He  disregarded 
the  incivility  of  such  conduct,  and  held  it 
in  contempt.  It  was  sufficient  for  him  to 
be  convinced  he  was  completely  in  the 
right  on  the  question  of  finance  discussed 
the  other  day.  So  convinced  was  he  of 
this,  that  he  would  risk  Ms  reputation  on 
the  two  statements ;  and  he  thanked  God 
a  time  would  come  when  they  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  who  was  in  the 
right,  and  who  was  in  the  wrone  in  that 
natter,  in  like  manner  as  they  nad  that 
day  had  an  opportunity  of  detecting  the 
fiwacies  and  fabehoods  of  the  former  esti- 
mates of  the  directors  of  the  East  India 
Company.  Mr.  Fox  reasoned  on  the  ex- 
cess of  the  disbunements,'  and  upon  the 
resources  being  tninus  three  milfions.  He 
coincided  with  bis  hen.  firiend^  in  thinking 


that  lord  Macartney  had  not  authorized 
any  person  to  declare  it  as  liis  opinion, 
that  the  resources  of  the  Madras  govern- 
ment were  equal  to  the  expenditure.  He 
said,  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  no- 
ble lord's  private  opinion  was  different. 
He  repeated  his  argument,  that  to  vote 
against  the  appointment  of  a  committee, 
would  be  directly  to  say  to  that  House, 
and  to  all  the  world,  that  the  charges  that 
were  stated  against  the  directors  were  all 
true,  and  therefore  they  dared  not  face  an 
inquiry.  He  reminded  the  House  of  the 
committee  that  had  sat  last  year,  all  of 
whom,  excepting  only  two  gentlemen, 
were  men  of  known  attachment  to  the 
minister,  and  yet  that  committee  had  made 
a  report  full  of  useful  information  and  ju- 
dicious remark.  He  reasoned  upon  this, 
to  shew  that  a  committee  of  that  House, 
let  them  be  nominated  by  whom  they 
would,  might  always  be  depended  upon 
for  an  impartial  report;  because  men  of 
honour,  be  their  political  attachments  what  ^ 
they  might,  would  not  act  upon  principles  ' 
that  were  disgracefuL  He  urged  the 
House,  therefore,  for  its  own  character  and 
credit,  to  accede  to  the  motion ;  at  any 
rate,  he  trusted  that  the  directors  would 
vote  for  it,  as  it  was  grounded  on  their 
own  statements. 

Mr.  Pitt  besan  his  speech  bj  replying 
to  that  part  of  Mr.  Fox's,  in  which  he  had 
complamed  of  being  treated  with  inde- 
cency. He  observed,  that,  considering 
the  extreme  decorum  which  at  all  times 
distinguished  the  arguments  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  considering  the  coolness 
and  moderation  of  his  language,  together 
with  the  measured  propriety  of  his  manner, 
he  had  certainly  a  very  substantial  ground 
of  complaint,  if  any  thing  like  disrespect 
and  indecency  were  o&red  to  bim.  For 
his  own  part,  as  it  was  far  firom  his  inten* 
tion  to  be  ffuilty  of  such  a  breach  of  good 
breeding,  be  was  readv  to  do  on  that  oc- 
casion what  he  had  seldom  done  before, 
and  what  he  believed  he  should  seldom  do 
in  future,  namely,  to  make  him  an  apologjjr. 
This  he  was  the  more  willing  to  do,  as  it 
would  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing to  the  House  the  nature  of  the  al- 
leged offence,  and  the  cause  which  had 
given  rise  to  it. 

He  had  long,  he  said,  admired  the  great 
abilities,  and  the  surprising  powers  df  ar- 
gument and  eloquence  with  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  so  eminentlj 
endowed;  but  there  were  also  other  qua- 
lifications bel(mging  to  him^  which  ^ad not 
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escaped  his  wonder,  in  the  general  view 
and  contemplation  of  his  character.    It 
was,  he  said,  the  display  of  some  of  those 
qualifications  during  his  late  ^eech  that 
had  given  occasion  to  that  conduct,  for 
which  the  House  had  just  then  heard  him 
BO  severely  censured.     The  right  hoo. 
gentleman,  finding  the  [>resent  (question 
not  applicable  to  any  of  his  favourite  pur- 
poses, had,  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  and 
agreeably  to  his  usual  practice,  contrived 
to  introduce  another  subject,  better  cal- 
culated to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  his  passions  and  resentments, 
and  of  giving  vent  to  those  violent  and 
splenetic  emotions  to  which  his  present 
Situation  so  naturally  gave  birth  ; — a  situ- 
ation, in  which,  to  the  torments  of  baffled 
hope,  of  wounded  pride,  and  disappointed 
ambition,  was  added  the  mor-tifying  reflec- 
tion, that  to  the  improvident  and  intempe- 
rate use  he  had  made  of  his  power  and  in- 
fluence, while  they  lasted,  he  could  alone 
attribute  all  those  misfortunes  to  which 
he  was  accustomed  so  constantly,  so  pa- 
thetically, but  so  unsuccessfully,  to  so- 
licit the  compassion  of  the  House.    Feel- 
ing, as  he  did,  for  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, he  declared,  that  he  should  tTiink  it 
highly  unbecoming  in  him  to  consider  any 
of  his  transports,  any  of  those  extacies  of 
a  mind  labouring  under  the  aggravated 
load  of  disappointment  and  self-upbraiding 
which  at  present  were  his  lot,  as  objects  of 
any  other  emotion  in  his  breast  than  that 
of  pity,  certainly  not  bf  resentment,  nor 
even  of  contempt. 
'  What  the  particular  action  or  expression 
of  countenance  was,  that  bad  given  such 
uneasiness  to  the  right  hon.  genUeman,  he 
could  not  well  expUin  to  the  House ;  but 
he  remembered  Uiat,  at  the  time,  it  pro- 
ceeded from  no  other  impulse  of  his  mind, 
than  that  of  surprise  at  the  singular  adroit- 
ness with  which  he  found  a  dry  and  insipid 
question  of  account  converted  into  a  sub- 
ject for  such  sublime  and  spirited  decla- 
mation, as  that  with  which  the  House  had 
just  then  been  entertained ;  and  he  could 
not  but  think,  that,  considering'  all  cir- 
cumstances, there  was  great  judgment  in 
the  change  which  the  r^ht  hon.  gentle- 
man had  made,  as  so  much  better  adapted 
to  his  purposes,  his  talents,  and  his  infor- 
mation,    but  though  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  intro- 
duce a  variety  into  the  debate,  well  cal- 
culated to  display  the  lustre  of  his  oratori- 
cal capacity,  he  had  unluckily  hit  upon  a 
subject  that  in  other  respeets  did  bim  but 


little  cr^t.  He  wondered  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  did  not  consider,  that,  in 
bringmg  back  the  recollection  of  the 
House  to  the  object  on  which  he  had 
some  few  days  agp  engaged  their  attention, 
he  must  also  remind  tnem  of  the  event  of 
that  day's  debate,  and  serve  to  imprint 
more  lastingly  on  their  minds  the  situation 
to  which  he  had  reduced  himself  by  his 
conduct  on  that  occasion— -a  situation, 
which,  were  it  his  case,  he  confessed  be 
should  himself  look  back  to  rather  with 
humiliation  and  self-reproach,  than  with 
pride  and  exultation.  But  he  admired 
the  fortitude  and  philosophy  with  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  persisted  in  his 
favourite  purpose,  be  it  what  it  might, 
even  though  shame  and  disgrace  stood  in 
his  way.  He  drew,  however,  a  happy 
omen  from  the  warmth  with  which  he  es- 
poused the  present  motion,  and  from  the 
affinity  which  was  endeavoured  to  be 
established  between  it  and  the  former 
motion,  which  had  been  thus  irregi^larlj 
alluded  to ;  wishing  that  the  consequence 
attending  this  attack  on  t^e  credit  of  the 
East  India'  Company,  misht  be  similar  to 
that  which  had  already  followed  the  seve* 
ral  reiterated  attacks  on  the  public  credit 
of  the  nation,  viz.  a  great  and  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  stocks.  He 
lamented,  therefore,  that  the  argument  of 
this  day  could  not  be  known  in  India  as 
speedily  as  that  of  the  former  was  in  Eng« 
land,  because  by  that  means  the  happy 
effects  of  it  would  in  that,  quarter  be  po 
longer  delayed.  When  he  considered  the 
latitude  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  given  hhnself  in  the  use  of  his  expres- 
sions, and  compared^  it  with  his  extraordi- 
nary sensibility  to  a  silent  and  almost  im- 
perceptible relaxation  of  features,  he  was 
inclined  to  suppose  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  was,  that  a  silent 
spectator  ought  to  endeavour,  by  all  pos- 
sible means,  to  avoid  even  a  look  that 
might  give  offisnce,  while  he  ihat  was 
speaking  had  a  right  to  consider  himself 
as  absolved  from  ful  the  restraints  of  mo- 
deration, good  manners^  or  6ven  common 
decency. 

Witli  respect  to  the  motion  before  the 
House,  he  was  surprised  to  hear  from  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  that  he  had  not  ex- 
pected any  opposition  to  it,  until  the  order 
had  been  given  for  strangers  to  withdraw; 
for  if  he  had  listened  to  the  arguments  of 
a  nght  hon.  friend  of  his  behind  him  (Mr. 
Burke),  he  would  have  seen,  that  they 
were  m  founded  oa  m  idea  that  such  aa 
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opporition  was  intended;  abd  he  would 
take  upon  him  to  say,  that  ther^  never 
was  ji  motion  which  merited  an  opposition 
more  strongly  than  the  present. 

The  two  most  obvious  grounds  for  such 
a  committee  as  was  required,  were  either 
to  ground  on  their  report  a  charge  of  cri- 
micualitj  against  the  court  of  directprs, 
(and  a  very  high  degree  of  criminality  it 
would  be,  if  they  should  be  found  to  hiave 
wilfully  attempted  to  deceive  the  House 
in  their  statement  of  the  resources  and 
disbursements  of  the  Company^)  or  else 
to  miify  an  idle  curiosity  by  an  inquiry, 
whichy  when  6nished,  would  be  wholly 
useless,  and  inapplicable  to  any  desirable 
purpose.  With  respect  to  the  directors 
being  liable  to  any  charge  for  an  inten- 
tional  mis-statement  to  we  House*  that, 
he  observed,  was  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  as  the  statement,  which  was  alleged 
to  be  fallacious,  was  not  a  positive  account 
of  disbursements  already  made,  and  re- 
sources at  the  time  in  being,  but  of  what 
was  expected  to  be  the  amount  of  both, 
in  case  a  circumstance,  which  was  at  the 
time  shortly  to  have  been  looked  for, 
should  take  place,  namely,  the  conclusion 
of  a  peace.  That  peace  having  been  de- 
ferred for  nearly  a  year  beyond  the  period 
when  it  was  expected  to  have  taken  place, 
had  of  course  made  a  material  difference 
between  the  fact  and  the  hopes  of  the 
directors,  by  considerably  increasing  their 
disbursements,  and  diminishing  their  re- 
sources. FroQ^  hence  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  account,  and  the  innocence  of  the 
directors,  were  perfectly  ireconcileable  to 
each  other ;  for  he  presumed  there  was  no 
eentleman  would  contend,  that  in  a  specu- 
huioQ  of  so  uncertain  and  distant  a  nature 
as  the  affiiirs  of  the  East  India  Company, 
there  could  be  any  criminality  in  being 
unable  to  foresee  such  accidental  events, 
as  migl^  naturally  take  place  to  derange 
an  estimate  calculated  without  any  view 
or  prospect  of  such  accidents.  Tliis  being 
the  case,  he  must  conclude,  that  the  other 
motive,  (that  of  curiosity),  was  that  to 
which  the  House  was  indebted  for  the 
present  motion.  Such  a  motive  as  this 
he  would  by  no  means  give  way  to,  when 
by  so  doing  he  should  involve  any  number 
of  gentlemen  in  an  unnecessary  and  trou- 
blesome inquiry.  Such  a  curiosity  as 
this,  if  once  indulged,  would  still  continue 
to  gain  ground  and  to  increase,  and  at 
length,  perhaps,  the  House  would  be  ap- 
pli^  to,  to  appoint  ja  committee  to  con- 
sider and  make  their  observations  on  every 


single  dispatch  that  should  arrive  from 
India.  Indeed,  if  this  principle  of  curio- 
s|ty  formed  any  p^rt  of  the  system  of  par- 
liamentary proceedings,  he  remembered  a 
time  when  it  might  have  been  applied 
with  peculiar  propriety  :  he  thought  there 
could  not  have  offered  a  more  interesting, 
nor  a  more  curious  object  of  such  an  in- 
quiry, than  **  what  were  the  motives  upon 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  his 
friends  had  framed  their  celebrated  plan 
of  East  India  regulation  last  year,  and 
what  might  have  been  the  effects  natjarally 
to  be  expected  fVom  thence,  had  it  been 
carried  into  execution?**  When  it  waa 
considered  to  what  a  surprising  extent  the 
bold  and  aspiring  authors  of  that  plan  had 
endeavoured  to  carry  it ;  that  it  embraced 
the  whole  of  the  executive  fovernment, 
the  whole  of  the  patronage,  and,  in  shorti 
every  political  function  of  the  Company, 
and  transferred  them  all  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have 
secured  to  himself  and  his  friends  a  power 
over  this  country,  as  well  as  over  that, 
which  should  have  continued  to  last  until, 
by  a  few  more  such  experiments  on  both,, 
they  had  rendered  either  no  longer  worth 
the  holding ;  when  it  was  considered  that 
it  had  been  complained  of,  that  one  source 
of  the  calamities  of  the  Company  proceeded 
from  the  too  great  influence  of  patronage* 
and  the  abuses  to  which  it  had  been  made 
instrumental,  and  yet,  that,  to  cure  these 
abuses,  that  very  influence  from  which 
they  sprung  was  to  be  increased  to  such 
an  extent,  and  modelled  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  leave  no  hope  of  its  not  being  used 
to  much  more  dangerous  purposes  than 
any  yet  known,  except  from  the  acknow- 
ledged immaculacy  of  the  hallowed  hands 
in  which  it  was  to  be  placed ;  under  such 
circumstances,  he  contended,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  would  have  been  a  most 
interesting  and  beneficial  experiment.  He 
had,  he  said,  in  his  hand,  a  list  of  the 
officers  which  that  famous  Bill  made 
removable  at  pleasure,  a  few  of  which  he 
would  mention  to  the  House,  in  order 
that  they  might  judge  whether  the  uni- 
versal opinion  which  that  business  had 
given. K^ise  to,  of  the  evils  likely  to  result 
from  the  increase '  of  patronage,  and  the 
placing  that  patronage  m  dangerous  hands, 
could  be  called,,  with  any  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  a  deTusion-— 
here  lie  read,  besides  the  governors  and 
council,  one  place  of  25,000/.  per  annum ; 
one  of  15,000,  five  of  10,000,  five  of  9,000, 
one  of  7,500,  four  of  5,000,  twenty-tliree 
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of  8,0009  and  so  on  till  he  came  to  places 
of  one  thousand,  which  be  observed,  were, 
in  comparison  with  the  others,  so  trifling, 
as  hardly  to  be  worth  bis  mentioning. 

There  could,  he  said,  be  but  one  other 
motive  for  appointing  the  committee ;  and 
that  was,  to  discover  the  true  state  of  the 
Company's  afifoirs,  in  order  to  give  them 
such  relief  as  they  might  appear  to  be  in 
need  of.  If  this  was  me  idea  on  which  it 
was  suggested,  he  was  suiprised  to  find  in 
the  rignt  hon.  gentleman  so  very  forward 
and  unusual  a  liberality  towards  the  Com- 
pany; for,  setting  aside  the  desperate 
attempts  which  he  already  had  alluaed  to, 
on  their  interests,  he  had,  since  that  period, 
made  a  most  violent  opposition  to  the 
granting  of  them  that  relief  which  they 
applied  for  in  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  now,  when  they  demanded  no 
such  assistance,  was  he  desirous  of  im- 
posing it  upon  them  against  their  consent, 
thougti  he  had  so  recently  endeavoured  to 
withhold  it  from  them  when  they  thougl^t 
k  necessary.  Upon  the  whole,  he  con- 
cluded with  saying,  that  if  he  had  come 
down  to  the  House  perfectly  uninformed 
on  the  subject,  he  should,  notwithstanding, 
have  learned  enough  from  what  he  had 
already  heard  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
to  be  able  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
impropriety  of  appointing  the  committee  ; 
a  measure  that  should  tnerefore  meet  his 
most  hearty  negative. 

Lord  North  said,  the  right  hon.  gen- 
deman  had  urged  a  considerable  share  of 
argument,  a  considerable  share  of  invective, 
of  praise  of  himself,  and  of  insinuation 
against  others ;  but  he  had  not  advanced 
one  sound  reason  why  a  committee  should 
not  be  instituted.  Instead  of  overthrowing 
the  statements  of  the  hon.  mover,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  recommended  to  the 
House,  not  candour  nor  fairness,  but  what 
'  must  indeed  be  deemed  a  nobler  virtue ; 
he  had  recommended  courage;  and  in 
such  a  recommendation  he  had  acted 
wisely ;  for  if  ever  courage  was  particu- 
larly necessary,  it  was  when  an  assembly 
was  called  upon  to  act  in  defiance  of  con- 
viction, and  to  vote  against  a  motion,  in 
support  of  which  many  strong  reasons  had 
been  assigned,  and  against  which  no  one 
reason  whatever  had  been  attempted  to  be 
advanced.  To  act  under  sucn  circum- 
stances, and  in  such  a  manner,  gentlemen 
must  be  courageous ;  for  without  arming 
themselves  with  more  than  an  ordinary 
share  of  parliamentary  courage  and  par- 
liamentary fortitude^  it  would  be  impot* 
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sible  for  them  to  deny,  what  there  was  no 
parliamentary  precedent  for  refusmg.  As 
the  better  sort  of  valour  was  discretion, 
his  lordship  advised  the  House  to  inquire 
before  they  decided^  and  to  take  proper 
me^ns  of  being  siire  they  were  in  the  right, 
prior  to  their  giving  a'Vote  that  they  might 
afterwards  see  cause  to  believe  had  been 
wrong.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
declared  that  he  understood  the  meaning 
of  the  contradictions  in  the  di£Perent  esti- 
mates. Perhaps  he  did ;  but  in  order  that 
he  miffht  understand  them  too,  his  lordship 
said,  he  wished  a  committee  to  be  ap« 
pointed.  Instead  of  allowing  that  measure, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  c^ffiered  him- 
self in  lieu  of  a  committee,  and  desired 
the  House  to  be  content  with  his  obser- 
vations upon  the  estimates.  His  lordship 
defended  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill,  and 
stated  the  places  which  Mr.  Pitt  had 
alluded  to,  one  of  25,000/.  a  year,  two  of 
10,000/.  a  year,  &c.  as  the  abusea  which 
that  Bill  was  calculated  to  correct,  by  re- 
moving the  patronage  from  the  hands  of 
the  govemor-generd  in  Indii^  and  placing 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  here  at 
home,  subject  to  the  control  and  under 
the  immediate  eye  of  parliament.  He 
mentioned  the  ordering  the  doubtful  daiins 
of  the  nabob  of  Arcot's  creditors  to  be 

Eaid,  as  an  instance  in  which  the  right 
on.  gentleman's  board  of  control  had 
shewn  some  of  that  courage  which  he  had 
doubtlessly  infused  mto  them.  He  took 
notice  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Pitt 
had  attacked  Mr.  Fox,  and  said,  that 
though  Uie  right  hon.  gentleman  could  not 
bear  the  least  allusion  to  his  own  conduct 
in  the  late  debates  on  finance,  he  rarely 
ever  rose  without  taking  occasion  to  come 
souse  upon  him  with  some  severity  on  the 
subject  of  the  American  war;  a  severity, 
however,  whidi  he  owned  he  felt  the  less, 
from  knowing  that  there  were  those  near 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  full  as  responsible 
for  that  measure  as  he  was,  and  from  feel- 
ing that  he  had  no  sort  of  right  to  com* 
Slain  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  using 
im  worse  than  he  treated  his  friends. 
His  lordship  took  notice  of  the  arguments 
that  had  been  urged  on  the  score  of  die 
Company^s  growing  prosperity,  and  ad- 
verted to  the  Relief  Bill  of  the  last  year, 
in  which  the  Company,  who  had  come  to 
parliament  inforrndpauperu^  were  at  once 
deemed  both  rich  and  poor,  and  treated 
accordingly,  being  as  beggars  relieved 
firom  their  pretended  distroM,  and  allowed 
as  wealUiy  men  to  make  a  larger  dividend 
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than  they  had  ever  been  allowed  by  par- 
liament to  make  in  their  most  floarisbipff 
situation.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
laid,  he  wished  the  East  India  Company 
welL  So  he  did.  He  had  more  than 
once  declared  the  interests  of  the  Com* 
pany  were  so  involved  and  wrapped  up  in 
the  interests  of  the  country,  that  it  ought 
to  be  relieved  when  really  distressed,  and 
it  must  be  a  matter  of  general  joy  when  its 
afiair»  prospered. 

The  House  divided:  Yeas>  45;  Noes, 
161. 
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Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Excise 
Jurisdiction  BiU.2  May  6.  MuB^ufay 
ro^  and  said :— I  gave  notice  to  the 
House  yesterday,  that  I  c«ld  this  day 
ask  their  permission  to  brine  in  a  Bill  for 
the  pur[M)6e  of  correctinj^  and  defining  the 
jurifldictionof  the  Commissioners  of  £xcise, 
and  for  extending  the  right  d  Trial  by 
Jury.  My  attention  to  this  subject  has 
been  strongly  excited  by  observing,  that 
tf  an  Engfisnman  be  a^ed  what  is  the 
privilege  that  chiefly  constitutes  his  civil 
freedom?  his  answer  is,  <  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury.'  If  he  be  asked,  on  what  he 
chiefly  relies  for  the  continuance  of  his 
political  liberty?  his  answer  is  still  the 
same,  *  on  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  ;*  for 
he  thinks  this  privilege  a  more  certain 
protection  from  arbitrary  power,  than  that 
whidi  arises  from  a  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture being  appointed  by  the  people.    Yet 


convicted  in  penalties  that  shall  devour  big 
whole  fortune,  that  shall  strip  him  of  the 
means  of  life,  and  reduce  him  at  once  front 
affluence  to  beggary.  If  the  penalty  is 
greater  than  he  is  able  to  discharge,  im- 
prisonment inevitably  follows,  and  that, 
too,  of  a  duration  to  which  thiB  law  hatf 
assigned  no  limit.  And  what.  Sir,  is  the 
sort  of  evidence  that  is  required  to  bring 
this  ruinous  conviction  on  the  subject? 
The  evidence  of  a  single  witness  is  suffi- 
cient— of  a  witness  under  the  strongest 
temptation  to  perju^;  for  if  he  establishes 
his  charge,  he  is  entitled  to  one  half  of 
the  gdods  that  are  forfeited,  together  with 
one  half  of  the  penalties  that  are  levied, 
as  a  premium  for  his  accusation.  And 
who  are  the  judges  that  are  to  decide  the 
cause,  under  circumstances  so  perilous  to 
the  subject  i  Two  justices  of  the  peace» 
or  three  commissioners  of  excise ;  men 
who  in  no  respect  are  the  ^rs  of  the 
accused:  for  where  is  the  tie  that  con- 
nects their  situation  with  his  ?  ¥^t  have 
they  in  common  with  him,  that  can  lead 
them  to  dread  that  his  case  may  hereafter 
be  their  own  ?  His  interests  are  not  their 
interests,  nor  his  feelings  their  feelings. 
If  they  extend  the  burthen  of  the  law  be« 
yond  the  reason  of  the  law,  they  them- 
selves cannot  feel  the  weight  of  its  oppres- 
sion. Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
Conmiissioners  of  Excise  are  removable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  As  dependent 
officers  of  the  revenue,  they  are  in  some 


this  essential  privilege,  the  object  of  his   measure  parties  to  the  cause ;  and  should 


passionate  attachment,  is  often  denied  him 
in  questions  of  revenue ;  it  is  denied  him 
in  m  cases  that  are  determined  by  justices 
of  the  peace,  yr  by  the  commissioners  of 
excise. 

In  suffgestiog  a  remedy  for  this  defect 
in  our  laws,  I  think  myself  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  say,  that  the  evils  which  the 
Bill  proposes  to  reform,  are  marked  out 
as  objects  of  just  uneasiness,  and  of  well- 
firanded  national  alarm,  in  the  writings  of 
a  great  man,  from  whose  Commentaries 
the  legislators  of  this  kingdom,  generally 
speaking,  derive  their  knowledge  of  the 
laws.  ^  The  procedings  of  the  Excise,*' 
leys  Blackstone,  <'  are  so  summary  and 
Sudden,  that  a  man  may  be  convicted  in 
two  days  time,  in  the  penalty  of  many 
thousand  pounds,  by  three  commissioners, 
or  two  justices  of  the  peace ;  to  the  total 
'  exdosion  of  the  trial  by  jury,  and  di^re- 
^d  of  ^e  common  law.''  The  proceed- 
ings are  8ud(kn  and  summary  indeed !  In 
tight  sod  for^  hours  the  subject  may  be 


their  decision  be  unjust,  to  whom  shall  the 
sufierer  complain  ?  who  shall  receive  his 
appeal  ?  I  hear  it  said,  *  the  Commissioners 
of  Appeals.'  Sir,  there  is  no  such  tribu- 
nal. From  the  first  establishment  of  the 
court,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  2,  they  are 
said  to  have  met  but  once :  and  for  the 
last  30  years  they  have  not  met  at  all: 
they  exist  only  as  pensioners  to  the  Crown, 
Now,  except  to  this  shadowy  court,  which 
in  practice  has  not,  and  from  the  nature  of 
its  institution  never  can  have,  any  real 
existence,  there  is  no  tribunal  to  which 
the  subject,  if  aggrieved  by  the  judgment 
of  the  commissioners,  can  possibly  appeal. 
You,  Mr.  Speaker,  well  know,  that  if  any 
of  the  superior  courts  pronounce  an  unjust 
decision,  a  writ  of  error  gives  relief  to  the 
subject.  If  the  judge  misleads  the  jury 
on  a  point  of  law,  a  new  trial,'  grounded 
on  the  misdhrection  of  the  judge,  opens 
again  the  avenues  to  justice.  In  a  variety 
of  cases,  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords 
rescues  the  cause  from  the  jurisdiction  in 
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which  it  was  first  decided,  and  brings  its 
merits  to  a  new  discussion  before  the  roost 
august  tribunal  at  this  time  existing  in  the 
world.  But  the  Commissioners  of.  Excise 
acknowledge  no  superior  jurisdiction  ; 
they  contend,  that  if  they  pronounce  an 
unjust  decision  on  the  accused,  every 
avenue  to  justice  is  barred  against  him. 
Such  are  the  courts  of  summary, and  sud- 
den jurisdiction,  whose  proceedings  Black- 
stone  represents  as  abhorrent  to  the  ge- 
neral law  of  the  land.  But  while  I  de- 
Scribe  in  their  full  magnitude  the  objec- 
tions to  the  courts  of  summary  procedure, 
I  am.  perfectly  aware  that  they  have  also 
their  advantages ;  and  that  those  advdti- 
tages  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
ease  and  convenience  of  the  subject,  as 
well  as  to  the  interests  of  the  revenue. 
To  the  subject  they  are  obviously  benefi- 
cial in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  value 
in  question  is  too  small  to  sustain  tlie  px- 
pense  of  a  trial  by  jury.  To  the  interests 
of  the  revenue  they  are  essential  in  all 
those  cases  in  which  the  procedure  of  the 
ordinary  courts  would  be  too  slow  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  fraud,  till  losses  of  a  dan- 
gerous magnitude  have  been  incurred. 
If,  for  example,  a  distiller  should  refuse  to 
pay  the  duty  with  which  he  is  charged, 
and  on  that  account  should  be  sued,  as 
the  law  directs  he  shall,  for  double  the 
amount  of  the  duty  he  so  withholds,  it 
would'  be  dangerous,  indeed,  to  proceed 
against  him  in  any  court  that  has  not  a 
summary  procedure ;  for  as  the  sum  which 
a  distiller  pays  is  often  from  12  to  15,000/. 
a  week,  it  is  evident,  that  before  the  slow 
process  of  a  trial  by  jury  could  give  effect 
to  the  law,  the  distiller  would  have  ac- 
quired a  vast  fortune,  and  have  removed 
with  his  wealth  to  another  kingdom. 

But  though  it  be  obvious,  that  the  sum- 
mary courts  are  necessary  in  some  cases, 
for  the  security  of  the  revenue,  and  ex- 
pedient in  others,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  subject,  yet  it  is  equally  evident,  that 
the  subject  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of 
his  trial  by  jury,  in  cases  in  which  no  ad- 
vantage can  follow  either  to  the  revenue 
or  himself.  There  ought  to  be  but  two 
interests  in  question ;  the  interest  of  the 
revenue,  and  the  interest  of  the  subject : 
but,  unfortunatelv,  a  third  interferes,  the 
interest  of  the  officer.  I  do  not  mean  that 
sort  of  interest  which  is  connected  with 
the  interest  of  the  revenue,  aftd  which 
arises  from  the  officer's  being  in  some 
measure  the  associate  of  government ;  for 
the  interest  I  mean  is  purely  selfishi  and 


is  founded  on  considerations  of  private 
animosity  and  personal  hatred  towards  the 
accused ;  or  on  Considerations  pecuniary 
and  sordid.  To  the  malignant  effects  of 
this  private  interest  in  the  officer,  it  is 
owing,  that  in  causes  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nitude the  benefit  of  a  trial  by  jury  isi  fre- 
quently withheld  ;  and  the  subject,  in 
cases  in  which  his  all  is  at  stake,  is  con-' 
fined  to  the  sudden  and  summanr  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  arbitrary  court.  To  remove 
this  obvious  hardship,  which  brmgs  with 
it  no  benefit  to  the  revenue,  while  it  op- 
presses and  irritates  the  subject,  is  the 
chief  purpose  of  the  Bill  that  I  wish  to  have 
the  honour  of  presenting  to  the  House. 
The  BUI  proposes  to  give  to  the  subject, 
with  certain  exceptions,  and  on  certain 
conditions  that  are  necessary  fo^  the  secu- 
rity of  the  revenue,  an  optional  right  to  a 
trial  by  jury  in  all  questions  of  excise.  In 
all  cases,  whatever  be  tlie  magnitude  of 
the  cause,  the  subject  will  esteem  this  op- 
tion an  inestimable  privilege.  Should  the 
value  in  dispute  be  small,  the  subject,  if  I 
know  the  spirit  of  my  countrymen,  will 
oflen  say,  '<  It  is  true  the  worth  of  the 
goods  is  trifling,  and  the  penalty  itself  in- 
considerable ;  but  I  will  not  be  bjranded 
as  a  fraudulent  trader  at  the  pleasiire  of 
any  arbitrary  court,  I  will  throw  myself 
upon  my  country,  I  have  confidence  in 
the  justice  of  my  cause,  and,  whatever  be 
the  expense,  I  will  be  tried  by  my  peers." 
,  Such  will  often  be  the  language  of  the 
subject  in  causes  comparatively  trifling; 
but  should  the  value  of  the  seizure,  on  the 
contrary,  be  great;  should  the  forfeiture 
of  the  goods  bring  other  penalties  along 
with  it;  should  the  whole  (ortune  of  the 
accused,  hi^  means  of  life,  his  liberty, 
should  they  be  all  at  stake — in  that  case, 
how  will  he  rejoice  to  find,  that  those  who 
are  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  him,  are  men 
of  like  interests  and  feelings  with  himself! 
Thus,  the  Bill  proposes  to  give  the  sub- 
ject, in  every  case  in  which  he  chooses  to 
claim  it,  a  right  of  trial  by  his  peers. 

To  this  general  rule  there  is  unavoid- 
ably one  exception,  which  is  the  same  I 
mentioned  before,  that  of  a  prosecution 
for  the  payment  of  double  duties.  This  is 
the  only  exception,  for  it  is  the  only  case 
in  which  the  interests  of  the  revenue  can 
sustain  a  loss  by  the  delay  that  attends 
the  process  of  a  trial  by  jury ;  and  fortu- 
nately it  is  such  an  exception,  as  can  be 
productive  of  no  injustice  to  the  subject ; 
for  the  nature  of  the  case  leaves  nothing 
to  the  4iscretion  of  the  court.   In  the  first 
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l^ce»  the  charge  itself,  if  true,  may  be 
easily  established,    and  if  false,  may  as 
easily  be  disproved ;  for  whether  the  de- 
fendant has  or  has  not  paid,  on  the  day 
prescribed  by  the  law,  the  duties  which  he 
owed  to  government,  is  a  fact  of  notoriety 
and  easily  ascertained.    If  the  money  was 
really  paid,  it  must  have  been  paid  to  the 
collector,  probably  in  the  presence  of  the 
derks  of  the  office,  and  of  many  witnesses 
who  attended  on  the  same  day,  for  the 
fiame  purpose ;  but  at  any  rate,  the  usual 
security  of  a  receipt  furnishes  a  proof  of 
payment.    In  the  next  place,  it  is  evident, 
that  if  the  existence  of  the  offence  be 
proved y  the  extent  of  the  punishment  in 
no  degree  depends  on  the  pleasure  of  the 
comrt ;  it  is  strictly  defined  by  the  law, 
below  the  limits  of  which  it  cannot  be  mi- 
tigated, and  beyond  which  it  can  as  little 
be  extended :  nothing,  therefore,  either  as 
to  the  proof  or  punishment  uf  the  offence, 
is  left  to  the  direction  of  the  judge ;  and 
with  this  single  exception,  an  exception 
as  harmless  to  the  subject,  as  necessary  to 
the  revenue,  the  right  of  a  trial  by  jury  is 
given  in  all  questions  of  excise.     Permit 
me,  Sir,  before  I  conclude,  to  observe, 
that  when  I  complained  of  the  hardships 
cf  the  excise  laws,  and  of  the  despotic 
constitution  of  its  court,  I  meant  not  to 
complain  of  the  persons  who  preside  in 
that  tribunal,  and  by  whom  these  laws  are 
(Kspensed  to  the  people.     The  conduct  of 
the  present  commissioners  has  been  uni- 
formly mild  and  lenient.     The  example  of 
those  who  fill  the  hiehest  offices  of  the  law 
has  discountenanced,  in  the  inferior  juris- 
dictions, all  malicious  attacks  on  the  civil 
rights  of  the  people.    There  were  times, 
indeed,  when  ze^  for  the  Crown  was  sup- 
posed  to  imply  enmity  to  the  subject. 
There  were    times  when   the    attorney- 
general  thought  himself  officially  the  sted- 
fast  foe  of  the  people.     There  were  times, 
when  those  who  sat  on  the  judgment  seat 
were  parties  against  the  accused;   were 
forwanl  to  convict,  and  eager  to  con- 
demn t^the  zeal  of  the  executioner  in- 
spired the  decisions  of  the  judge    But 
this    judicial    despotism    has  fortunately 
passed  away  with  those  ill-fated  and  arbi- 
trary reigns  from  which  it  received  its 
birth.     In  the  character  of  the  learned 
gentleman  near  me,  to  whose  office  the 
power  of  prosecuting  on  behalf  of  the  Se- 
verely belongs,  the  subject  reads  with 
satisfaction  his'own  security  from  the  appre- 
hensions his  ancestors  were  compelled  to 
liear.    In  his  conduct  a  fittthful  and  firm  at- 
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tachraent  to  the  service  of  the  Crown  is  seen 
in  every  step  of  its  progress,  accompanied 
by  an  anxious  solicitude  for  the  civil  rights 
of  the  people.  In  his  hands  the  terrors  of 
the  law  are  reserved  only  for  the  guilty. 
The  judges  of  the  present  day  are  the  ob- 
jects of  the  people's  highest  veneration. 
Placed  upon  an  eminence  on  which  the 
variableness  of  politics,  the  shiftings  of 
administrations,  and  even  the  awful  event 
of  the  decease  of  the  Sovereign  himself, 
are  productive  of  no  change,  the  people 
receive  thehr  decisions  as  the  decrees  of 
unbiassed  wisdom,  of  pure  dbinterested 
justice.  When  persons  of  such  high  cha* 
racters  preside  in  the  superior  tributials  of 
the  kingdom,  even  these  courts  of  juris- 
dictions that  are  not  dependent  upon  them, 
are  conscious  of  restraint  in  the  exercise 
of  arbitrary  power.  Thus,  Sir,  I  have  en-' 
deavoured  to  give  the  House  an  account 
of  a  Bill  that  has  for  its  object  the  harmo- 
nizing the  interests  of  the  revenue  widi 
the  rights  of  the  people,  by  giving  secu- 
rity to  both.  I  beg  leave  to  move  for  leave' 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  <<  to  explain  and  amend 
the  laws  now  in  being,  giving  jurisdiction' 
to  the  commissioners  of  excise,  and  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  in  matters  relating 
to  the  revenue  of  excise  or  mland  duties.** 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  BilU 

Debate  on  the  Budget.']  May  9.  The 
House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means, 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  rose,  he  said,  ia 
performance  of  the  most  unpleasant  part 
of  his  doty,  that  of  proposing  to  the  com- 
mittee the  imposition  of  new  burthens  on 
their  constituents,  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
swering the  necessary  demands  of  the  pub- 
lic service.  It  was,  he  was  sufficiently  per- 
suaded, as  much  a  matter  of  regret  to 
other  gentlemen  as  it  could  be  to  him,  to 
find  themselves  called  to  the  painful  task 
of  providing  for  the  exigencies  of  the  late 
calamitous  and  unprofitable  war,  in  order 
to  bring  back  the  country  to  its  former 
vigour  and  importance,  and  give  stability 
to  its  strength  and  prosperity.  He  should 
begin  by  stating  to  them  the  amount  of 
the  several  articles  of  supply  that  had  been 
voted,  and  that  remained  to  be  voted  for 
the  service  of  the  current  year,  and  would 
afterwards  state  the  ways  and  means  to 
answer  them,  in  order  to  shew  what  the 
deficiency  was  that  he  must  provide  for, 
and  what  taxes  it  would  be  necessary  ta 
propose.  He  said,  he  was  under  no  ap- 
preoension  that  vifbea  they  perceived  the 
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indispensable  and  absolute  necessity  of 
creating  efficient  and  certain  funds  for 
that  purpose,  any  dread  of  popular  dis- 
content would  discourage  them  from  the 
duty  which  they  owed  to  the  people, 
whose  welfare  and  security  alone  was  the 
object  in  view.  He  referred  the  com- 
mittee to  the  papers  that  had  been  laid 
upon  the  table,  which  shewed,  that  al- 
though we  were  at  peace,  yet  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  war  were  still  felt,  and  so 
strongly,  that  it  was  impossible  to  assert 
we  were  yet  come  to  a  peace  establish- 
ment in  our  finances.  He  should  begin 
by  stating  to  the  committee  the  parti- 
culars of  the  current  service  and  of  the 
unfunded  debt*  The  Navy  came  first,  and 
under  ^his  head  there  were  18,000  men, 
d33,0Q0/.  Ordinary,  675,307/.  Extraor- 
clinaries,  940,000/.  Total  of  the  Navy, 
%54^,307/*  This,  he  said,  was  in  truth  a 
ipost  enormous  sum;  but  still  it  was  such 
an  article  of  expense  as  could  not  occur  in 
future,  because  it  was  only  one  of  the  re- 
cent effects  of  the  war,  which  of  course 
would  be  at  an  end  now  that  a  peace  was 
established.  He  accounted  for  this  ex- 
pense continuing  so  long  afler  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  partly  from  the  many 
and  weighty  contr'acts  which  it  had  during 
the  war  been  found  necessary  to  make,  and 
which,  though  not  yet  perfected,  it  was 
a^ll  necessary  to  abide  by,  and  partly  by 
the  number  of  our  ships  in  distant  parts  of 
the  world,  many  of  which  had  not  yet  re- 
turned home« 

The  next  article  was  tl^e  Army,  and  this 
also  wad  larger  than  gentlemen  might 
imagine,  for  the  army  estimates  were  not 
yet  reduced  totally ;  but  when  the  com- 
mittee came  to  recollect,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  all  the  reductions  neces- 
sary for  a  peace  establishment  at  one  time, 
they  would  see,  that  although  the  sum 
was  great  this  year,  there  was  the  pleasing 
hope  of  the  next  being  considerably  less ; 
however,  the  sums  voted  for  the  army 
amounted  to  2,286,263/.  With  respect  to 
the  Ordnance,  a  variety  of  expenses  bad 
occurred^  which  were  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  a  settlement  which  had  token 
place,  and  which  was  a  measure  extremely 
necessary :  he  meant  the  making  provision 
for  that  part  of  the  ordnance  debt,  which 
was  unprovided  for,  and  not  included  in 
the  estimates  of  the  year  1784f  which 
amounted  to  somewhat  moce  tlum  40,000/. 
Therefore,  including  that  with  the  sums 
that  had  been  voted  thb  year,  the  Ord- 
oanoe  amounted  to  392,855/.    The  next 


article  that  he  had  to  mention,  the  Defi* 
ciencies,  was  extremely  heavy,  and  dis- 
agreeable to  relate ;  but  as  it  became  his 
duty  to  lay  before  the  committee  a 
thorough  state  of  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try, he  should  do  it  with  cheerfulness. 
Th^  Deficiencies  amounted  to  1,612,908^ 
The  Malt,  and  Lan4  tax,  in  general,  had 
been  over-rated*;  they  had  been  taken  at. 
2,750,000/.;  btit  he  saw  from  experience 
they  produced  no  more  than  2,450,000/. 
which  was  a  deficiency  of  300,000/.;  and 
the  deficiency  of  the  funds  which  were 
appropriated  to  the  paying  of  certidn  an- 
nuities, amounting  to  1,208,717/.  bad 
been  obliged  to  be  made  good  out  of  the 
Sinking  Fund. 

There  were  several  sums  which  he 
should  lay  before  the  committee  that  bad 
been  voted  for  Miscellaneous  Services  as 
usual,  and  they  were  as  under :  Plantations 
34,695/.,  Somerset  House  25,000/.,  African 
Company  13,000/.,  Museum  3,000/.,  Com- 
missioners for  stating  the  Public  Accounts, 
9,000/.,  Addresses  of  the  House  2,950/., 
American  Loyalists  62,638/.  Besides 
which,  it  was  proper  to  state  to  them,  that 
he  should  on  a  future  day  take  notice  of 
the  arrears  of  the  4|  per  cent,  that  was 
d(4e  on  the  duty  of  the  Leeward  Island^ 
and  it  was  right  that  he  should  apprise 
the  committee,  that  he  would  on  a  future 
day  of  supply  move  for  the  sum  of  56,000/. 
to  be  paid  for  that  purpose ;  which  made 
the  whole  of  the  last  year*s  expenditure 
amount  to  9,737,868/. 

The  whole  of  the  sums  voted  were: 
Malt  750,000/.,  Land  2,000,000/.,  Exche- 

?uer  Bills  2,500,000/.,  Surplus  of  Sinkmg 
und  to  the  5th  of  April  1785»  702,539/. 
Army  Savings  231,579/.  Total  voted, 
6,184,118/. 

The  sum  therefore  wanted  to  be  voted 
was  3,553,750/. ;  but  it  was  proper  to  re- 
late, that  there  had  been  paid  into  the 
Exchequer  the  sum  of  199,561/.  chiefly 
arising  firom  balances  whidi  had  lain  in 
different  paymasters  hands,  who  had  be- 
gun to  pay  tliem  in;  and  tlie  sum  of 
4,798/..  which  arose  from  the  receipt  of 
small  duties.  The  surplus  of  the  Grants 
in  1784  had  amountea  to  66,161/.;  and 
the  growmg  produce  of  the  Sinking  Fund, 
calculated  to  the  10th  of  October,  1785, 
was  no  less  a  sum  than  3,128,867^ ;  but 
still  it  would  require  near  one  million 
more  to  make  good  the  supplies  that  had 
been  granted.  In  borrpwing  that  million^ 
he  had  turned  the  matter  seriously  in  his 
mind;  and  cooaid»ing  the  itate  of  tfaf 
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finidB  at  this  day^  and  their  probable  im- 
provement in  the  coucse  of  another  seanon^ 
ne  deemed  it  to  be  much  the  most  prudent 
scheme  not  to  fiind  this  million ;  but  to 
borrow  it  from  the  Bank  at  5  per  cent.,  by 
which  the  public  certainly  would  gain  a 
saving,  that  could  not  arise  from  going  to 
open  market.  From  this  mode  there  was 
another  advantage.  The  Bank  were  to 
pay  the  money  as  the  necessities  of  go- 
vernment called  for  it ;  and  the  interest 
was  to  be  paid  on  the  sums  as  they 
were  called  for ;  and  only  from  time  to 
time.  The  interest  on  this  million^  there- 
fore, amounted  not  quite  to  50,000^. ;  but 
as  it  would  be  near  the  sum,  he  should 
lake  it  at  that  statement,  and  provide  ac- 
cordingly by  taxes  that  would  be  efficient. 
in  reject  to  the  whole  unfunded  debt  of 
the  Navy  and  Ordnance,  he  submitted  to 
the  oonunfttee,  whether  there  were  not  a 
variety  €(£  forcible  reasons,  not  to  delay 
thcfir  consideration  beyond '  the  present 
session-  They  were  a  load  upon  the  cre- 
dit of  the  country,  that  prevented  it  from 
taking  that  spring  whicn  peace  and  our 
resources  most  certainly  warranted. 

But  the  principal  point  to  which  he  had 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  committee, 
was  the  funding  of  the  Navy  and  Ordnance 
debts ;  they  had  been  calculated  up  to  the 
5th  of  July  1785,  and  amounted  to,  Navy, 
9,505,808/.,  Ordnance  504',349/.;  ToUi 
10,010,157/.  He  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee, whether  it  was  not  most  proper  to 
fund  it  this  year,  and  not  wait  until  an- 
other, as  it  loaded  the  nation  to  such  &  de- 
gree as  to  prevent  her  rising  in  any  future 
war.  To  be  sure,  a  great  part  of  the  debts 
consisted  in  navy  bills ;  and  the  committee 
must  recollect,  that  last  year  out  of  the 
nine  millions  of  navy  debt,  six  were  funded, 
which  left  ^his  year  but  about  four  millions 
to  be  funded,'  with  the  addition  of  the 
ordnance;  and  the  period  that  seemed 
generally  to  be  approved  of  as  a  stated 
one,  for  the  payment  of  them  at  par,  ap- 
peared to  be  afler  th^y  had  run  two 
years ;  therefore  it  was  his  intention,  that 
all  the  bHh  when  they  had  run  two  years, 
dioold  receive  an  equal  benefit,  and  have 
100/.  paid  for  every  bill  of  100/.  including 
interest  as  well  as  principal.  But  it  would 
not  be  right  to  wait  uiltil  every  bill  had 
been  two  years  in  circulation  before  any 
was  begun  to  be  paid ;  he  therefore  meant 
to  hold  out  such  inducements  as  would 
tempt  the  bill-holders  to  subscribe  eariy ; 
but  at  all  events,  they  would  have  an  op* 
tion  whether  they  should  wait  until  their 


bflls  had  run  two  years,  or  accept  of  such 
terms  as  were  held  out  to  them ;  they 
would  have  an  alternative,  and  if  they  did 
not  choose  to  wait,  at  all  events  they 
would  not  be  entitled  to  ask  such  a  dis- 
count as  those 'that  did ;  but  they  would 
have  such  an  interest  as  woula  satisfy 
them,  and  the  public  have  no  reason  to  be 
displeased  with.  In  order  that  he  might 
speak  with  some  degree  of  certainty  on 
tnat  head,  he  had  desired  as  full  a  meeting 
of  that  numerous  body  as  could  be  col- 
lected, and  they  seemed  satisfied  with  the 
terms  he  held  out ;  which  were,  that  for 
every  month  which  the  bill-holder  sub* 
scribed  sooner  than  the  two  years,  he 
should  allow  a  discount  of  ^  per  cent,  per 
month,  which  certainly  was  paying  him 
more  than  if  paid  at  two  stated  periods, 
each  of  half  a  year.  > 

^ow,  the  fund  that  he  meant  to  fund 
the  navy  bills  and  ordnance  debentures  in, 
was  the  very  fund  concerning  which  there 
was  so.  much  dispute  last  year ;  namely, 
the  5  per  cent.  Although  for  every  100/. 
so  funded  in  that  stock  in  preference  to 
the  3  per  cents,  there  was  a  loss  incurred 
of  6s.  per  cent,  which  would  create  an 
excess  of  annuity  amounting  on  the  whole 
sum  to  be  funded  of  about  30,000/. ;  yet  if 
tlie  plan  proposed,  of  appropriating  pne 
million  annually  for  the  discharge  of  the 
debt  was  meant  to  be  adopted,  whenever 
that  debt  came  to  be  redeemed,  it  would 
be  done  at  a  much  easier  rate,  and  in  a 
length  of  years  there  would  be  a  saving  of 
between  2  and  3,000,000/.  notwithstand- 
ing the  increase  at  firsts  The  five  per 
cent,  stock  a  few  days  since  was  at  92^ ; 
but  then  a  considerate  part  of  the  half- 
year's  dividend  was  due;  at  least  there 
was,  out  of  the  2§  per  cent,  full  IJj; 
which,  when  deduct^  from  the  92^  made 
it  only  9(^,  which  he, would' suppose  wa4 
the  price  when  the  debt  came  to  be  fund» 
ed :  but  the  bringing  in*  a  nominal  capital 
of  II  millions,  to  fund  a  debt  of  10, 
would  undoubtedly  cause  a  temporary  de- 
pression, therefore  he  would  reckon  it  at 
89|.  But  for  his  own  part  he  should  sop- 
pose,  that  taking  so  large  a  load  of  navy 
bills  out  of  the  market  would  be  equal  to 
the  load  of  new  stock  brought  in,  and 
therefore  the  depression  would  not  be  so 
great  as  imagined ;  but,  at  all  events,  the 
5  per  cent,  stocks,  that  day,  were  only  at 
91f,  which,  when  the  If  interest  due  wa$ 
taken  off,  reduced  them  to  90,  and  made 
them  only  J  per  cent,  more  than  he  had 
taken  bis  supposition  at,  which   was  to 
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give  111/-  8*.  for  every  lOOl.  bUI:  of 
course  the  public  would  have  to  pay 
5/.  11*.  6d.  interest  for  every  10(W.,  whicn 
was  a  trifle  more  than  5|  per  cent.;  and 
the  ten  millions  he  had  to  fund  would 
require  an  interest  of  563,000/.  for  a  ca- 
pital created  of  11,140,000/.,  which  it 
would  require  to  fund  the  Navy  and  Ord- 
nance in  the  5  per  cents.:  but  out  of  that 
there  was  240,000/.  to  be  taken,  which 
was  provided  for  last  year,  when  the 
6,000,000/.  of  Navy  debt  was  funded ; 
therefore,  the  ^hole  of  the  interest  want- 
ed for  the  additional  debt  to  be  funded 
was  only  323,000/.;  and  the  50,000/.  in- 
terest mr  the  million  borrowed  of  the 
Bank,  made  it  together  373,000/.  which 
was  the  interest  wanted,  and  the  whole  he 
should  have  had  to  provide  taxes  for,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax  upon 
fustians ;  the  repeal  of  that  tax  he  could 
not  estimate  at  less  than  40,000/.;  of 
course,  he  was  bound  to  find  taxes  as 
under : 

One  million  borrowed  of  tlie 

iBank 50,000 

Debt  to  be  funded 823,000 

Deficiency  by  repeal  of  fus- 
tian tax 40,000 
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Total  of  interest  wanted  <£.413,000 
This  sum  of  413,000/.  it  was  requisite 
to  raise  by  new  and  additional  burthens 
upon  tlie  people ;  and  asain,  he  must  re- 
mind the  committee,  that  however  un- 
welcome the  task  of  imposing  them,  yet 
from  these  burthens,  one  great,  one  long- 
wished-for  event  was  to  arise,  a  real  fund 
towards  paying  off  the  national  debt;  and 
he  remained  most  strongly  confirmed  in 
opinion,  of  a  probability,  that  this  event 
would  finally  happen.  The  accumulated 
burthens  that  had  for  a.  series  of  years 
been  heaped  upon  the  people,  made  them, 
no  doubt,  hope  and  expect  that  the  sera  of 
peace  would  be  a  time  of  retrenchment, 
and  a  day  of  ease.  Hard,  therefore, 
was  the  task  of  a  minister,  whose  duty^ 
from  his  situation,  led  him  to  the  neces- 
sity of  still  adding,  even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  those  taxes,  and  to  those 
burthens.  He  had,  therefore,  to  hope  for 
the  indulgence  of  the  committee.  After 
taxes  the  most  palatable,  after  taxes  the 
most  popular,  and  when  the  resources  of 
each  had  been  drained  to  their  utmost, 
the  means  by  which  money  was  to  be 
raised  could  not  meet  with  that  general, 
agreeable  reception  which  otherwise  might 
be  expected.    Some,  indeed,  still  existed, 


which  possibly  might  be  called  produc- 
tive ;  but  the  means,  in  his  Opinion,  though 
in  one  degree  palatable,  yet  in  anotl^ 
were  pernicious.  They  disguised  tha 
poison,  at  the  very  time  they  administered 
the  supposed  remedy  ;  and,  by  disguising, 
aggravated  to  a  certainty  the  burthens 
of  the  people.  The  .productiveness  of 
taxes  was,  no  doubt;,  what  a  minister 
should  most  seriously  attend  to:  but^  ia 
doing  so,  he  ou^ht  to  have  the  benefit  of 
tlie  nation  in  view ;  and,  therefore,  that 
which,  in  the  end,  was  destructive  by  the 
means,  should  be  avoided.  In  support* 
however,  of  what  he  had  to  propose,  al«- 
though  they  were  not  so  palatably  made 
up,  yet  he  trusted  to  the  good  sense  oC 
the  committee,  and  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
people,  that  they  would  be  now  accepted 
by  the  one,  and  in  time  cheerfully  ao 

auiesced  in  by  the  other.  In  respect  to 
le  committee,  he  wished  it  to  be  under* 
stood,  that  some  of  the  taxes  he  meant 
to .  offer,  ivould  certainly  fall  heavier  oa 
them  than  on  their  constituents  i  but  thi8> 
he  trusted,  would  meet  their  ideas  of  po- 
litical justice,  which  certainly  went  Uy  tax 
the  wealthier  in  preference  to  the  more 
indigent  part  of  the  community.  The 
first  which  he  should  propose,  was  an  ad- 
ditional tax  on  male  servants,  who  at  pre- 
sent paid  a  duty  of  one  guinea  per  annum 
each.  This  tax  was  not  a  new  pne,  but 
an  addition  to  one  which  had  already- 
been  tried,  and  which,  besides  its  pro- 
duce being  nearly  ascertainable  had,  the 
other  quaOties,  which  he  should  always 
look  for  in  moments  of  pressing  exigency, 
namely,  the  sum  paid  being  open  and 
perceptible  to  those  who  were  to  pay  it, 
and  that  of  faUing  principally  on  the  opu- 
lent. As  it  now  stood,  this  indiscriminate 
tax  he  considered  as  a  very  partial  one» 
and  the  partiality  was  of  mucn  injury  to 
the  poorer  sort  of  people,  in  comparison 
with  the  rich.  An  opulent  man,  paying 
only  twelve  guineas  for  twelve  servants^ 
certainly  did  not  afford  a  just  proportion 
to  a  man  in  lower  circumstances,  pay- 
ing  one  guinea  for  one  servant ;  and  the 
reason  was  obvious.  Suppose  a  person  of 
200/.  per  annum  kept  but  one  servant* 
that  most  assuredly  was  paymg  a  much 
greater  proportion  than  he  ought  to  do, 
if  a  man  of  5,000/.  per  annum,  whQ 
kept  a  dozen,  only  paid  twelve  guineas. 
It  was,  therefore,  meant  to  propose  to 
the  committee,  that  the  tax  should  be 
increased  according  to  the  proportional 
number  of  the  servants,  and  that  the  per* 
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«on  of  the  higher  income  should  contri- 
bute  accordingly ;  and  as  the  servants 
which  they  kept  were  more  for  vanity  than 
for  real  -use,  the  tak  would  be  more  a 
tax  upon  imnecessary  extrayagance^  than 
upon  either  industry  or  servitude;  and 
ahould  it    even  operate  in  reducing  the 
number  of  those  unnecessary  men,  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  lessening,  or  rather  re- 
storing to  the  couAtry,  a  number  of  per- 
sons who,  in  their  present  situation,  were 
the  least  profitable  of  any  other  to  the 
community.    The  additional  tax  which  he 
should  submit  was*  that  instead  of  one 
guinea  on  each  servant,  they  should  be 
rated  as  follows:  one  servant,  1/.  5s.\  two, 
and  not  more  than  three,  \L  10^.;  five, 
and  not  more  than  seven,  1/.  15^.;  eight 
and  not  more  than  ten,  2/.;  eleven  and 
upwards,  3/.  This,  he  trusted  would  meet 
the  apprdiatfon  of  the  committee.    He 
inchidea  in  this  tax,  for  the  first  time, 
waiters  at  taverns,  coffee-houses,  and  other 
places  of  public  entertainment.  He  should 
therefore  take  the  addition  on  male  ser- 
ventB  at  %5>QQ0U    The  next  was  a  tax 
which  had  often  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion.    It  might  probably  find  one 
kind  of  election  from  the    grave  and 
sober  part  of  the  House,  and  it  might  also 
encounter  the  jocular  ideas  and  merry 
witticbms  of  the  other :  the  former,  how- 
ever, he  was  prepared  to  meet  and  com- 
bat with  reason  and  argument ;  to  the  lat- 
ter, he  had  only  good-humour  and  cheer- 
fulness to  oppose ;  yet  still  he  hoped,  when 
it  was  consiaered  how  very  trifling  th^  tax 
would  be,  and  at  the  same  time  how  ex- 
ceedingly productive,  that  no  gentleman 
would  think  himself  justifiable  in  throw- 
ing any  obstacles  in  it3  way :  but,  upon 
every  consideration,  the  tax  to  him  ap- 
peared to  be  ^ood  and  efficient.    It  was  a 
4ax  upon  maid  servants.     This  tax,  h^ 
trusted,  would  be  less  unp6pular  firom  its 
not  being  partial ;  it  was  universal.    The 
classes  under  which  he  meant  to  distin- 
guish them  were  as  follow :  for  one  maid 
servant  25.  6d. ;  for  two,  5s. ;  for  three, 
and  upwards,  105.  each.    The  calculation 
on  the  supposed  income  from  thb  tax  could 
not  be  as  accurate  as  that  of  the  male  ser- 
vants.    The  best  criterion  to  calculate 
from,  was  the  number  of  windows,  as  re- 
turned in  the  window-tax  account.    This 
eilculation  he  confessed  to  be  somewhat 
arbitrary ;  but  he  could,  without  danger 
of  being  over  the  calculation,  set  the  re- 
venue arising  from  the  tax,  at  a  sum  not 
Ids  than  140,00W.    The  next  was  a  tax 


upon  all  retail  shops.  The  principal  argu- 
ment under  which  a  tax  upon  retail  shops 
hitherto  had  been  abandoned  was,  that  it 
would  fall  indiscriminately  on  all  shops : 
but  if  a  distinction  could  be  found  to  do 
away  that  objection,  then,  he  trusted,,  that 
the  tax  might  he  admitted.  The  mode  in 
which  he  meant  to  lay  this  on  the  public, 
was  to  regulate  the  ta^  by  the  rent  of  the 
shop ;  which  rent,  he  should  suppose,  al- 
ways bore  a  proportion  to  the  profits  of 
the  business,  and  the  traffic  carried  on 
within  it.  In  this  tax,  he  was  willing  to 
have  the  proportion  more  favourable  to 
the  lower  class  of  dealers;  and,  therefore, 
he  should  propose.  Is.  in  the  pound,  on  all 
houses  that  paid  an  annual  rent  of  firom 
4  to  10/.;  1*.  3rf.  on  those  from  10  to  15/^ 
\s.  6d.  on  those  from  15  to  20/.;  Is.  9d. 
on  those  from  20  to  25/.;  2s»  on  those  of 
25/.  and  upwards. 

By  the  returns  made,  he  was  enabled  to 
state  the  sum  the  whole  would  produce  at 
114,000/.:  but  he  would  state  it  at  only 
120,000/.  which  sum  the  tax  most%  cer- 
tainly would  produce.  The  arrangement 
under  which  this  was  to  be  collected,  pre- 
vented any  justifiable  supposition  that  it 
could  be  oppressive ;  as  he  meant,  by  way 
of  recompence  to  the  dealers,  to  revoke 
and  take  away,  totally,  the  licences  from 
all  hawkers  and  pedlars,  who  were  rather 
a  pest  to  the  community,  and  a  kind  of 
nursery  for  inland  smugglers,  than  any 
real  benefit  or  convenience  to  the  public. 
This  would  occasion  a  loss  to  the  revenue 
of  4,000/.  a  vear ;  but  this  would  be  amply 
compensated  for  by  the  benefits  to  whicn 
it  would  give  birth.  The  revenue  arising 
from  this  had  the  advantage,  that  it  would 
be  brought  net  to  the  public  treasures^ 
without  any  deduction  or  expense,  by  the 
persons  who  collect  the  house  tax. 

The  next  was  a  tax  on  post-horses. 
This  was  a  tax  of  which  he  could  speak 
with  some  degree  of  certainty,  as  the  re- 
turns made  rendered  the  calculation  easy ; 
it  was  a  small  addition,  and  yet  it  was  t^ 
produce  one  half  of  what  was  already 
collected,  he  meant  one  halfpenny  per 
mile  on  all  horses  travelling  post  for  hire  : 
and  when  he  came  to  state  what  the  com- 
mittee, no  doobt,  must  know,  he  had  little 
reason  to  think  but  they  would  see,  that 
iu  many  parts  of  the  country  the  subject 
already  paid  that  addition,  by  impositions 
of  the  keepers  of  inns,  who  charged  Is. 
per  mile  instead  ofllcL,  he  should  there- 
fore propose  an  addition  of  one  halfpenny 
perjnile  on  all  horses  travelling  post,  by 
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which  the  inn-keepers  would  not  have  it 
in  their  power  to  pocket  the  sum  which 
the  public  now  paid.  This  he  should  esti- 
mate ^o  bring  in  50,000/. 

The  next  was  a  tax  uporf  gloves.  That, 
he  observed,  was  a  species  of  taxation 
which  manjrchancellors  of  the  excheauer 
had  turned  their  thoughts  to;  but  a  diffi- 
culty always  presented  itself,  of  making  it 
a  productive  tax,  owing  to  the  mode  of 
collecting ;  but  the  method  adopted  last 
year  with  respect  to  hats,  struck  him  as  a 
very  proper  one  to  be  observed  on  gloves, 
which  was  affixing  a  stamp  to  everv  pair 
of  gloves  previous  to  their  being  sola,  and 
that  stamp  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  gloves.  By  that  means  the  tax  was 
collected  of  the  retail  trader,  and  he  had 
no  occasion  to  lie  out  of  his  money  long 
before  the  sale  of  hiV  goods,  which  was  a 
reason  why  he  need  not  make  an  addi- 
tional advance  on  his  customer,  as  gene- 
rally was  the  case,  where  the  tradesman 
had  a  large  part  of  his  capital  engaged  in 
paying  duties  that  were  not  repaid  him  for 
a  considerable  time.  It  was  difficult  to 
state  what  the  lax  would  produce ;  but  he 
had  made  his  calculation,  from  a  supposi- 
tion that  there  were  three  million  per- 
sons in  thi§'  country  who  wore  gloves,  and 
every  one  of  them  at  least  one  pair  in  a 
year,  many  indeed  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
pair  in  that  time ;  but  he  could  not  be 
thought  to  be  too  sanguine,  when  he  took 
the  average  at  three  pair  peir  year  for  each 
person,  which  would  make  the  consump- 
tion 99000,000  of  pairs  annually,  which 
he  meant  should  bear  a  tax  of  1^.  per  pair 
on  those  fVom  4}d.  to  lOrf.  value;  2d,  from 
10£^  to  Is.  ifd.i  Sd,  for  all  above  1$.  M. 
He  should  estimate  the  tax  at  no  more 
than  50,000/. 

The  next  tax  was  a  lidence  on  paWn 
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brokers.    They  were  in  general  a  set  of  ^pect  to  the  future,  was  a  matter  against 


persons  who  lived  on  the  necessities  of  the 
poor,  and  capable  of  paying  for  a  licence ; 
therefore  he  should  propose  that  each 
pawnbroker  throughout  thekingdomshould 
take  out  a  licence  annually,  as  follows :  in 
London,  Westminster,  mi  Southwark, 
10/.;  hi  the  country  51;  which  he  estimated 
to  produce  15,000/. 

The  next  and  last  that  he  had  to  pro- 
duce was  more  a  regulation  than  a  tax ;  it 
was  to  rectify  an  abuse  on  salt.  At  pre- 
sent there  was  an  allowance  made  on  dl 
salt  carried  coadt-wise  of  3  bushels  in  40 ; 
which  was  an  abuse  of  duch  a  nature  and 
Sd  liable  to  fraud,  that  he  proposed  to  re- 
duce that  allowatce  to  1|  bushel  in  40. 


He  had  received  a  great  ^eal  of  informa- 
tion from  a  pamphfet  published  by  lord 
Dundonald,  and  by  the  r^ulation  pro- 
posed there  would  be  a  saving  thcA  he 
could  fairly  estimate  at  12,000/. — Thus 
he  had  proposed  taxes  that  were  supposed 
to  bring  in  422,000/.  to  pay  an  interest  of 
4?13,000/.  which  was  making  an  allowance 
of  9,000/.  for  some  of  them  not  proving 
productive.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
concluded  with  moving  his  first  R^olu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  should  not  trouble 
the  House  wHh  many  observatbns ;  nor 
would  he  be  tb^  £rst  to  oppose  any  taxes 
which  were  for  th6  benefit  of  the  king- 
dom, .by  answering  the  exigencies  of  the 
state.  With  respect  to  what  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  nfentioned  of  the  me- 
thod adopted  last  year  of  a  5  per  cent 
stock ;  he  had  to  remind'  the  committee, 
that  then  the  stock  was  caleulated  at  93, 
now  it  was  not  so  high  by  2  or  3  per 
cent.;  which  plainly  shewed,  that  he  and 
those  gentlemen  who  supported  him,  were 
not  mistaken  in  their  hypothesis.  In  re- 
spect to  funding  the  navy  bills,  that  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  just  and  fair ;  and  he 
was  happv  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
put  it  witnin  his  power  to  remind  the  com- 
mittee; that  this  very  idea,  nay,  the  very 
words  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  now 
used,  were  stated^  when  they  were  last 
year  the  idea  and  words  of  another  per- 
son, to  be  both  factious  and  clamorous.— 
With  regard  to  whether  it  was  better  to 
pay  off  navy  bills  with  a  5  or  a  3  per 
cent,  fund,  he  should  only  say,  that  he 
remained  fixed  in  his  opinion,  that  to  sa- 
crifice a  large  sum  of  the  public  money, 
at  the  instant  of  funding  the  remaining 
part  of  the  unfunded  debt  upon  an  idle 
ground  of  speculative  calculation  with  re- 


which  much  solid  objection  could  be 
maintained.  If  he  were  to  go  into  the 
discussion  of  the  argument  as  to  what  was 
given  to  the  bill-holders  more  by  a  5  than 
a  3  per  cent,  fund,  perhaps  he  should  be 
able  to  make  it  amount  to  a  good  deed 
more  than  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
stated.  He  thought,  with  the  nght  hon. 
gentleman,  that  it  was  a  matter  much  to 
be  desired  that  the  bill-holders  should 
subscribe  immediately ;  he  was  afraid, 
thei'efore^  that  the  largeness  of  the  dis- 
count might  induce  the  bill-holders  to 
keep  thebr  bills  till  the  two  years  were 
completed,  at  the  end  of  which  they  were 
to  be  paid  off  at  par :  but  that  depended 
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entirely  on  the  ciFCumstance,  whether  the 
bill-holders  in  general  were  willing  to  sul^* 
scribe  or  not,  upon  the  terms  that  hud 
been  stated. — In  re«pect  to  the  cotton 
tax,  which  was  repealed^  he  should  rather 
imagine,  the  just  mode  would  have  been, 
not  to  calculate  from  the  40,000/.  given 
up,  but  from  the  probability  of  what  the  re- 
maining part  was  likely  to  produce.    As  to 
the  servants  tax,  that  on  the  male  servants 
was  very  proper, -and  on  the  first  view  ap- 
peared so;  but  it  waa  necessary  to  ask, 
was  this  tax  collected  with  fidelity  ?  were 
there  no  frauds,  no  evasions,  no  partialities 
overlooked?    This  was  a  most  material 
point  tQ  be  correctly  knowp ;  for  if  the 
case  was  so,  if  these  frauds  did  exist,  some 
new  mode  ^ould  be  adopted,  some  neces- 
sary amendments  should  be  made ;  other- 
wise the  present  would  be  only  adding  to 
the  burthens  of  those  who  already  pay 
what  they  ought,  by  still  putting  it  in  the 
power  of  those  who  do  not  contribute  to 
evade  their  farther  proportion.    The  post 
tax  might  be  a  good  one ;  it  merelyN  de- 
pendea  on  the  question,  whether  it  would 
or  would  not  bear  the  addition  ?    As  to 
the  tax  on  female  servants,,  the  whole 
House  must  agree,  that  in  a  time  when 
the  country  required  additional  burthens, 
It  should  be  the  care  of  government  to 
avoid  any  thing  that  might  create  uni* 
versal  odium ;  tnat  might  give  rise  to  ge** 
neral  unpopularity :  and  he  must  venture 
to  pronounce,  that  this  tax  of  all  others 
would  come  within  that  description.  '  In 
layii^  a  duty  npon  luxury  or  vanity,  al- 
most every  man  would  be  of  one  opinion 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  measure ;  but  that 
tax  which  affected  so  great  a  body  of 
the  people,  and  which,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  must  be  unpopular,  he  really 
thought  a  bad  one.    It  would  &11  heavieiBt 
where  it  ought  to  fall  hghtest:  persons  of 
large  families  would  find  this  a  most  heavy 
burthen.    The  increase  of  their  ofi&pring 
would  become  peculiarly  distressing,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  tax  would  be  most 
unjust  indeed;  it  would  become  a  tax 
upon  infants,  and  not  a  tax  upon  luxury 
or  extravagance :  he  meant  this  as  to  the 
middling  class  of  people,  who  kept  ser- 
vants only  in  proportion  to  their  children ; 
the  lower  class  kept  none  for  that  service, 
and  the  higher  were  able  to  pay  for  them. 
In  respect  to  shops,  that  tax  would  be  felt 
indeed :  and  as  to  hawkers  and  pedlars,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  shew  what  were 
the  benefits  to  arise   from   suppressing 
tbcm.    The  interior  parts  of  the  countiy^ 
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to  which  these  men  were  of  much  service, 
would  suffier;  and  the  little  villages  on 
which  they  were  a  check,  would  each  be- 
come in  itself  a  monopoly  of  every  article 
in  the  shop'  trade.  One  word  more  in 
respect  to  the  servant-maid  tax :  the  male* 
servant  tax  wfis  allowed  on  all  hands  tO 
be  much  evaded :  was  any  care  ts&en  that 
the  female  tax  would  not  be  under  the' 
same  predicament  I  The  hat-tax  had  aW 
been  much  evaded ;  and  yet  the  glove-tax 
was  calculated  at  the  estimate  formed  upon 
that  revenue.  In  respect  to  the  latter^  he 
wished  the  committee  to  observe,  that  out 
of  the  eight  million  of  supposed  inhabi- 
tants in  Great  Britain,  three  mUIion  were 
cliildren ;  to  which  add  the  500,000  who 
did  not  wear  gloves.  It  was  therefore 
probable  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  too 
sanguine  in  his  ideas  of  the  product  of  thia 
tax. 

The  Earl  of  Surrey  applauded  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  hf^  opened  his  budget.  There  were, 
however,  some  observations  which  had  oc- 
curred to  him,  which,  in  his  mind,  deserved 
the  attention  of  the  committee.  Many  of 
the  ways  and  means  he  thought  were 
proper,  and  he  had  no  doubt  would  meet 
with  general  approbation.  He  was  not 
sure  how  far  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
well  founded  in  his  calculations  with  re- 
spect to  the  hat-tax,  but  thought,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  glove-tax  would  an- 
swer, it  was  a  very  fair  one.  He  was  not 
perfectly  satisfied  in  his  own  mmd  that  the 
post-tax  would  verify  the  credit  which  was 
given  to  it ;  he  thought  another  would  still 
be  more  eligible  as  well  as  more  produc- 
tive ;  he  meant  a  double  tax  on  Sundays 
throughout  the  kingdom :  the  fashidn  was 
now  so  much  to  travel  on  Sundays,  that 
whoever  indulged  in  such  a  luxury,  ought 
to  pay  for  it.  As  to  the  tax  on  maid- 
servants, though  gentlemen  were  disposed 
to  jest  about  it,  he  was  doubtful  whether 
it  would  not  operate  very  seriously  to  their 
disadvantage.  He  did  not  by  any  means 
consider  them  in  the  same  premcament 
with  male  servants,  who  might  continue  or 
not  in  that  state  of  servitude.  They  could 
alter  it  when  they  pleased,  as  they  might 
go  into  thenavy,  the  army,  or  even  to 
somabranch  of  manufacture  or  mechanics; 
but  females  in  that  low  condition,  were 
condemned  to  continue  where  they  were. 
In  their  case  it  was  not  voluntar]^  but  ne- 
cessary slavery ;  they  had  no  option ;  and 
were  they  to  be  punished  for  what  was 
their  minortunei  not  their  crime?  Atthe^ 
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same  time  let  it  be  remembered,  that  some 
of  the  few  trades  that  more  properly  be- 
longed to  them  were  in  the  hands  of  men  ; 
such  as  stay-makers,  women's  mercers, 
haberdashers,  dealers  in  tape,  thread,  pins 
and  needlesy  and  the  like.  If  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  therefore,  was  to  abandon 
his  intended  tax  on  female  servants,  and 
impose  a  licence  of  a  tolerably  large  amount 
on  the  men  who  carried  on  such  trades  as 
he  had  mentioned,  which  ought  to  be  pro« 
perly  carried  on*  by  women,  it  would,  in 
nis  opinion,  be  much  more  acceptable.  He 
trusted  the  committee  would  turn  their 
attention  to  a  tax  thus  inimical  to  so  many 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  who  were  reduced 
by  Providence  to  a  situation  in  which  they 
could  not  help  themselves ;  and  that  if  no 
other  principle  weighed  with  them,  a  prin- 
ciple of  humanity  would;  since,  in  his 
opinion,  the  objects  of  this  tax  had,  in- 
dependent of  other  evils,  hardships  enough 
to  encounter  from  their  hard  and  relent- 
less destiny.  He  would  not  sit  down  with- 
out recommending  a  very  careful  revisal 
of  the  law  already  in  being  relative  to  tra- 
velling. He  had  himself  travelled  almost 
over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  observing  the  frauds  and 
chicanery  which  prevailed  in  the  collection 
of  this  duty  from  the  subject :  it  was  al- 
most impossible  for  any  tax  to  bear  the 
impositions  practised  in  levjring  this;  no 
branch  of  the  revenue,  he  believed,  more 
immediately  required  a  thorough  investi- 
gationw 

Mr.  Drake  considered  the  tax  on  fe- 
males in  a  serious  and  a  moral  light,  as 
tending  to  increase  the  profligacy  and  im- 
purity of  the  times.  He  was  so  much  dis- 
posed to  give  it  all  the  opposition  in  his 
power,  that  he  would  vote  for  any  other 
which  should  be  proposed  in  its  room. 

Mr.  Hammet  did  not  see  the  tax  in  that 
»erious  light  which  some  gentlemen  did. 
It  was  not  a  tax  on  humanity,  because  the 
duty  fell  on  the  master,  and  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  duty  was  comparatively 
a  light  one.  It  did  not  strike  hiili  as  an 
oppressive  tax,  as  its  operations  were  not 
compulsive,  for  no  man  would  be  obliged 
to  keep  an  V  more  servants  than  he  pleased. 
He  thought  differently  of  the  shop-tax; 
this  he  thought  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  new  house  duty,  and  laid  on  so  partially 
as  to  affect  only  the  commercial  mterest. 
He  tlyught  it  would  have  been  more 
manly  to  have  avowed  a  new  duty  on 
bouses  at  once,  than  by  this  mode  to  op- 
prqss  the  mercantile  part  of  the  people. 
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He  approved  of  the  regulation  of  halwkers 
and  pedlars,  declaring,  that  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tower-hill  and  the  Minories,  the  shop- 
keepers complained  of  the  very  great  in- 
convenience they  suffered. 

Sir  James  Johnstone  said,  that  amidst 
all  the  praise  due  to  the  nght  hon.  gentle- 
man, for  the  manly  way  in  which  he  had 
proposed  the  taxes,  he  could  not  help  re- 
gretting that  he  had  laid  his  hand  on  maid- 
servants; in  his  opinion,  they  ought  to 
have  been  used  in  a  more  gentle  manner. 
This,  therefore,  was  a  tax  which  he  would 
most  strenuously  opnose :  it  tended  to  op- 
press an  order  of  inaividuals  who  were  in- 
titled  to  the  most  humane  usage,  to  whom 
society  had  many  obligations,  and  by  whom 
the  evils  of  humanity  were  considerably 
alleviated :  this  was  consequently  making 
them  a  poor  return  for  all  their  labours 
and  attentions.  He  thought,  at  die  same 
time,  it  did  the  dignity  of  the  House  no 
great  credit  to  bring  forward  these  poor 
unfortunate  females  as  a  subject  of  specu- 
lation and  merriment.  Why  were  not  those 
who  intruded  on  their  province,  narrow 
and  circumscribed  as  it  was,  subjected  to 
the  duty  ?  Men-milliners,  stay-makers,  and 
a  variety  of  individuals  who  might  other- 
wise be  better  emdoyed.  He  exhort^ 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  a  selection  of 
taxes  which  sliould  involve  all  the  effemi- 
nate in  the  kingdom ;  but  wished  him  ra- 
ther to  extend  his  protection,  than  the 
iron  rod  of  oppression,  to  a  set  of  indivi- 
duals who  were  niiore  to  be  pitied  than 
taxed :  then  the  blessing  of  the  oppressed 
would  light  upon  him.  He  suspected  the 
additional  duty  on  the  pawnbrokers  would 
ultimately  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor. 
These  were  a  useful  body  of  men.  What 
would  oflen  become  of  the  needy  but  for 
them  ?  Where  else  could  they  get  money 
at  the  price,  dear  as  it  was  ?  He  hoped 
yet  to  see  this  branch  of  traffic  supported 
at  the  public  expense,  that  the  industrious, 
who^e  temporary  necessities  were  often 
thus  supplied,  might  not  be  deprived  of  sa 
convenient  a  resource.  He  wished  the 
Sunday  duty  not  only  doubled,  but  tripled: 
it  was  a  day  of  luxury  to  one  set  of  peo- 
ple, and  drudgery  to  another.  He  should, 
therefore,  be  happy  to  see  it  converted 
into  a  benefit  for  the  revenue. 

Mr.  ItoUe  urged  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man to  tax  all  horses  in  general,  and  to 
proportion  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  it 
might  not  operate  partiall}r.  More  money 
might  be  obtained  from  it,  bv  laying  an 
additional  tax  on  those  who  kept  many 
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hones  for  the  purposes  of  luxury  and 
show,  and  the  tax  might  be  taken  off  the 
-  poor  and  industrious  farmers.  Agriculture 
was  of  too  much  consequence  to  the  nation 
to  be  checked.  It  ought  to  be  as  much  en- 
couraged as  possible.  With  regard  to  ^he 
proposed  tax  on  women  servants,  he  could 
not  think  it  a  good  tax  by  any  means ;  he 
faeartilv  wished,  therefore,  that  his  right- 
lion,  friend  would  give  it  up.  Let  him 
recollect  how  hard  it  would  bear  on  many 
farmers  who  kept  a  number  of  women  ser- 
vants, for  the  double  purpose  of  doing  the 
work  of  their  house  and  of  their  farm.  If 
the  tax  were  persisted  in,  he  hoped  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  exempt  dairy- 
maids; he  hoped  also  to  hear  from  him 
that  day,  that  parish  apprentices  were  not 
to  be  paid  for,  because,  if  they  were,  the 
charitable  aim  of  many  parishes,  who  in- 
dentured their  girls  out  of  their  schools 
as  servants,  would  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Dempster  conjured  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  to  bestow  some  part  of  his  at- 
jtention  on  the  horse-tax.  He  would  not 
pretend  to  describe  with  accuracy  how  it 
operated  in  this  couptry,  but  in  the  nor- 
thern part  its  operations  were  oppressive 
in  a  most  insufferable  degree.  Many  far- 
mers there  were  utterly  unable  to  pay  it. 
Their  rent  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
2^  or  S,  or  4/.  a  year.  The^  consequently 
had  but  one  horse,  which  did  every  thing, 
and  they  could  not  do  without;  but  for 
which,  if  they  rode  but  once  in  twelve 
months,  they  were  obliged  to  pay.  This 
was  destroying  the  yery  means  of  their 
subsistence.  The  annihilation  of  the  hawk- 
ers and  pedlars  appeared  to  him  a  bold 
measure.  He  remembered  some  years 
ago,  that  a  Bill  for  that  purpose  was 
brought  into  parliament ;  but  it  appeared 
in  the  discussion  a  measure  big  with  the 
greatest  mischief.  He  was  in  hopes  the 
-committee  would  still  view  it  in  the  same 
light.  He  presumed  they  would  be  dis- 
posed to  think  with  him,  that  their  utility 
to  the  community  would  prove  their  pro- 
tection. Nothing  but  the  undeqiable  uti- 
lity of  the  hawkers  and  pedlars  could  haye 
preserved  them  so  long  in  existence  against 
all  the  interests  that  had  united  to  get  rid 
of  them.  To  abolish  them,  therefore, 
would  be  the  greatest  mischief  to  com- 
merce that  could  be  thought  on.  There 
yras  a  source  of  revenue  of  which  he  had 
expected  to  have  heard  something  from  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  upon  that  day,  and  - 
that  was,  the  waste  lands  of  the  kingdom. 
If  population  was  not  encouragec^  we 
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could  not  expect  to  recruit  the  draughts 
made  upon  this  country  in  the  course  of 
the  last  war. 

Mr.  Francis  was  sorry  the  system  of 
taxation  should  in  any  degree  be  dis- 
graced by  such  a  tax  as  that  proposed  on 
maid  servants.  He  had  always  observed 
the  idea  to  be  reprobated  by  every  persoQ 
of  feeling  and  sentiment.  He  trusted  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  on  mature  consider- 
ation, would  relinquish  it,  as  nothing  could 
be  suggested  which  could  give  the  public 
a  more  disadvantageous  Idea  of  his  princi- 
ples as  a  man  or  a  statesman.  It  was,  in 
his  opinion,  a  tax  on  families,  and  would 
be  considered  as  having  a  tendency  to  ac- 
cumulate the  oppressions  to  which  domes- 
tic life  in  this  country  was  already  sub- 
jected. 

Sir  E.  Astley  was  adverse  to  the  tax  on 
women  servants,  ai^  said>  he  had  been 
against  the  tax  on  men  servants  when  it 
had  been  originally  imposed.  In  the 
county  in  which  he  lived,  they  had  many 
clergymen  who  upon  slender  incomes  « 
kept  a  horse,  and  consequently  were 
obliged  to  keep  a  male  servant;  he  thought 
it  hard  that  persons  so  circumstanced 
should  be  obliged  to  pay  a  guinea  a  year 
out  of  the  pittance  they  had  to  live  on, 
and  therefore  his  idea  had  been  all  along, 
that  only  those  should  pay  who  kept 
more  than  one  niale  servant.  Sir  Edward 
thought  the  abolition  of  hawkers  and  ped- 
lars a  measure  extreipely  desirable.  The 
country  shopkeepers  expected  that  their 
neighbours  should  give  them  their  custom ; 
whereas  the  itinerant  dealers,  the  hawkers 
and  pedlars,  came  and  took  it  away  ;  nor 
was  that  all,  it  >vas  believed  in  the  country  . 
that  the  latter  sold  cheaper  than  the  shop- 
keepers; the  people  of  the  towns  and 
villages,  therefore,  who  had  run  in  debt  to 
the  latter,  and  saved  up  their  monfey  to 
pay  them,  went  and  laid  it  out  with  the 
hawkers  and  pedlars,  and  left  their  debts 
unpaid. 

Sif  Thomas  Rich  declared  his  wish  that 
the  tax  on  female  servants  might  not  be 
persisted  in ;  and  as  it  was  generally  held, 
that  when  gentlemen  disapproved  of  a  tax 
they  ought  to  come  forward  with  another, 
he  would  suggest  one  that  he  thought 
would  produce  nearly  as  much,  and  that 
was,  a  tax  on  all  ladies  who  were  married 
and  put  out  their  children  to  nurse. 

Mr.  Sheridan  rose,  not,  he  said,  to  make 
any  very  ludicrous  remarks  on  tne  pro- 
posed tax  on  female  servants,  though  he 
could  not  but  imagine,  if  it  were  persisted 
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in,  it  would  oocasion  more  ridicule  than 
all  the  cheerfiilness  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman would  be  able  to  cope  with ;  he 
^ose  to  state,  that  he  was  seriouely  of  opi- 
Bion  that  it  was  a  most  unwise  tax,  and  a 
tax  that  the  pubKc  would  never  be  easy 
under.  Indeed,  the  right  hon.  ge^tle|man 
in  opening  it  bad  f&llen  into  an  egregious 
error,  and  applied  a  principle  to  it  that  by 
no  means  could  be  supported.  The  keep- 
ing a  namber  of  male  servants  was  indis- 
putably a  luxury,  and  the  making  those 
who  chose  to  keep  a  number,  pay  in  pro- 
portion to  it,  was  perfectly  fair  and  rea- 
Bcmable;  but  the  case  was  far  otherwise 
with  female  Servants :  it  did  not  Jbllow, 
because  a  family  kept  any  number  above 
two  or  three,  that  they  were  more  able  to 
pay  taxes'  than  those  who  kept  only  one 
or  two.  In  many  cases  where  three  or 
four  female  servant^were  kept,  the  sole 
reason  was  the  great  number  of  children 
the  family  had,  and  which  necessarily  re<^ 
quired  that  more  servuits  should  be  kept 
to  look  after  them.  Mr.  Sheridan  said, 
what  he  chiefly  rose  for  was  to  point  out, 
that  in  arguing  upon  the  money  to  be 
raised  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  four  mil- 
lions to  be  funded,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  flowed  for  2^,000/.  just  as  if 
that  fund  really  existed ;  whereas,  in  fact, 
there  was  no  si«;h  fund.  This  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan explained,  by  stating,  that  last  year 
Mr«  Pitt  had  proposed  raising  enough  to 
pay  the  interest  of  six  millions  of  navy 
debt,  which  he  had  declared  it  was  his 
intention  to  fund  this  year  ;  but  that,  in 
filet,  no  such  money  was  raised.  Through 
inadvertency,  also,  a  circumstance  had 
happened,  of  which  perhaps  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  not  apprized,  and  it  w^s 
this:  in  all  the  bills  of  the  last  year,  the 
produce  of  the  tax  made  the  subject  of 
each  bOl  had  been  uniformly  appropriated 
Co  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  six 
millions  navy.  To  prove  this,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan read  a  clause  from  one  of  the  acts  of 
the  last  year,  and  observed,  that  a  similar 
clause  had  been  inaccurately  suffered  to 
be  inserted  in  each  bill.  It  should,  there- 
fore, he  said,  have  been  a  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  have  pro- 
vided that  da^  for  raismg  the  24O,00(V.  as 
well  as  the  other  sums  that  constituted 
the  4>I3,00M.  he  wanted.  With  regard 
also  to  the  taxes  of  last  year,  whidi  he 
h^  given  for  600,000/.  Mr.  Sheridan  de- 
clared, they  neither  had,  nor«  he  believed, 
ever  would  raise  500,000/.  After  suggest- 
ing this,  be  recurred  to  the  proposed  tax 
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on  female  servants,/ which,  he  made  wome 
farther  remarks  upG^n,  and  said  it  might  at 
least  to  be  bidanoed  widi  a  tax  on  siiigle 
men,  who  certainly  were  a  description  of 
persons  less  useful  to  the  community  diaa 
men  who  were  married  and  had  foraiUetf. 
He  pushed  this  observation  a  good  way, 
and  concluded  with  declaring,  that  the 
tax  on  female  servants  could  be  considered 
in  no  other  light  than  as  a  bounty  to 
bachelors,  and  a  penalty  upon  prupagaitfiOB. 
Mr.  Pitt  began  with  taking  notioe  «f 
Mr.  Sheridan's  argument  respecting  tlie 
deficiencies  of  the  last  year'^  taxes,  and 
declared  his  astonishment,  after  wh^t  had 
passed  on  the  subject  lately,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  should  still  persisc  in  asserting 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  as  soon  as  he  had  discovered 
that  my  particular  tax  proved  deficient  ia 
its  product,  to  come  forward  and  propose 
some  new  tax  to  make  good  that  defi«> 
ciencjr ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  his  duty 
dearly  was,  to  look  at  the  produce  of  die 
whole  of  the  year's  taxes,  and  of  the  reve- 
nue, and  conmare  it  with  the  whole  of  the 
year's  expen^ture :  if  the  one  fell  short 
of  the  otffier,  in  that  case  it  was  his  duty 
to  propose  some  new  tax,  in  order  to 
make  good  as  much  as  the  revenue  Mi 
short  of  the  expenditure ;  but  if  it  did  not 
fell  short  of  it,  then  thoush  one  or  more 
particular  tax  might  be  deficient  in  pro- 
ducing the  sum  for  which  they  were  given, 
it  was  not  at  all  material.  If  the  hon. 
^entleman^s  argument  had  been  founded. 
It  would  have  been  his  duty  to  have  pro- 
posed taxes  to  make  godd  the  deficiency 
in  lord  John  Cavendish's  taxes  of  1783, 
which  had  not  produced  more  than  one 
half  of  the  sums  for  which  they  had  been 
given ;  and  it  would  also  have  been  his 
duty  to  have  looked  back  to  all  die  taxes 
that  had  proved  deficient  for  a  century 
past,  and  made  good  the  deficiencies  of 
each  by  new  and  specific  taxes ;  a  circum- 
stance too  palpably  absurd  to  bear  a 
serious  argument.  With  regard  to  the 
objections  that  had  been  stated  against 
the  proposed  tax  on  fiemale  servants,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  al^ 
literation,  and  to  recur  to  such  elegant 
phrases  as  a  <<  bounty  to  bachelors,"  and 
a  <<  penalty  on  propi^tion,"   to   find 

J  round  of  objection  to  it;  it  was  un« 
oubtedly  true,  that  those  who  were  mar- 
ried and  had  fbnilies  would  pi^  Uie  most 
to  the  tax ;  but,  then,  let  it  be  consMered, 
that  the  same  might  be  said  of  every  indi- 
vidual tes  that  bad  been  laid  upon  articles 
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•f  cooMMiptieii  for  a  number  of  rears  past. 
In  the  present  case  it  did  not  hold,  how- 
ever, to  the  extent  supposed ;  nor  was  it 
to  hQ  deemed  an  apphcation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  gradationai  increase  of  the  tax 
on  men  senrants,  because,  being  aware  of 
the  heaviness  and  inequality  with  wliich 
the  tax  on  female  servants  would  bear 
vj^on  those  who  had  large  families,  he  had 
laid  it  so  lowy  diat  it  could  hardly  be  said, 
under  any  eircumstances,  to  be  a  griev- 
ance. Those  who  kept  one  female  servant, 
were  to  pay  half  a  crown  only,  which 
Mirely  eoiild  not  be  an  object  to  any  per- 
son who  kept  a  female  servant :  those  who 
kept  two,  were  to  pay  five  shillings  each ; 
and  those  who  kept  three  or  more,  ten 
ahillings  each,  and  there  it  was  to  stop : 
BOW,  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  any  family 
wha  kept  two,  would  keep  one  leas  for  the 
take  of  five  shillings,  or  those  who  kept 
three,  would  turn  one  or  the  three  away 
merely  to  save  ten  shillings?  Mr.  Pitt 
■aid,  that  what  had  principally  called  him 
up,  was  the  intimation  of  the  doubts  which 
Mr.  Fox  had  stated,  as  to  the  utility  of 
advancing  the  male  servants  tax,  uofoss 
iome  regulations  were  at  the  same  time 
adopted  to  render  the  collection  of  that 
tax  less  fraudulent  aod  more  productive. 
The  observation  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man was  perfectly  natural  and  perfectly 
wise,  viz.  that  so  to  increase  a  tax,  now 
firaudulentlv  collected,  would  be  to  in- 
c^rease  the  burthen  of  the  honest  few  who 
paid  it,  and  to  enhance  the  benefit  felt  by 
the  many,  who  by  fraud  and  evasion  pro- 
cured an  exemption  firom  the  payment  of 
it.  The  fiEu:t  was,  that  he  acadentally 
omitted  to  inform  the  oommittee  that  it 
was  his  intention,  instead  of  suffering  the 
tax  on  servants  any^  longer  to  remain  a 
voluntary  tax^  which  those  who  were 
Uable  to  were  to  send  and  pay  of  their  own 
accord,  to  have  persons  call  regularly  to 
demand  it,  in  like  manner  as  they  did  the 
laad  and  house  tax.  He  took  notice  of 
what  Mr.  Dempster  liad  said  of  the  waste 
IttkdB,  and  said,  they  had  been  for  some 
time  under  consideration,  and  hoped  he 
should  shortly  be  able  to  state  something 
respecting  them  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Medky  qondemned  the  tax  on 
£emale  servants,  and  recommended  a  tax 
mk  g^atlemen  of  the  bar  and  od  solicitors, 
in  lieu  of  it.  He  gave  a  droll  account  of 
the  great  ipcrease  of  barristers,  declaring, 
that  where  he  lived  in  the  country,  there 
formerly  apj^red  hot  two  or  three  at 'every 
quarter  sessions ;  but  that  the  black  gowns 


were  so  numerous  now  on  such  occasions, 
that  the  old  town-hall  was  not  large  enough 
to  hold  them,  and  they  had  been  ob%ed 
to  build  a  new  one  on  uieir  account.  He 
was,  he  said,  himself  descended  from  a 
counsellor;  but  in  his  ancestor's  time.thinga 
were  far  different  from  what  they  were  at 
present.  He  approved  of  the  proposed 
abolition  of  hawkers  and  pedlars,  who,  he 
declared,  were  a  nuisance  to  the  country, 
destroying  the  trade  of  country  shop- 
I^eepersi  selling  damaged  goods,  tdcing 
away  the  money  thai  ought  to.  be  spent  in 
each  town,  and  doine  other  mischief. 

Lord  Mahon  could  not  help  dt&rlng 
from  his  right  hon.  friend  about  the  pro- 
posed female-servant  tax ;  but  a  way  had 
occurred  to  him  of  removing  all  objection 
to  llie  measure,  and  even  of  converting 
the  objections  tliat  had  been  urged  against 
it  into  aiguments  in  its  behalf,  and  that 
was,  to  make  an  exemption  in  {sivour  of 
families  who  had  above  a  certain  number  of 
children,  and  to  relieve  them  from  the  pay« 
ment  of  one  half  of  the  tax.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  do  thi»  in  taxes  upon  articles  of 
consumption,  or  articles  in  amanu&ctured 
state,  such  as  leather,  &c. ;  but  it  was  easy 
to  do  it  in  the  present  case,  where  the  tax 
stood  open,  separate,  and  distinct. 

Major  Grant  greatly  commended  the 
new  regulations  intended  to  be.  adopted 
with  regard  to  the  tax  on  male  servants ; 
that  alohe  would,  he  thought*  nearly  pro^ 
duce  sufficient  to  make  up  the  sum  the 
tax  on  female  servants  was  given  for.  If 
not,  a  tax  by  way  of  licence,  to  be  taken 
out  by  such  as  chose  to  indulge  themselvea 
in  wearing  hair-powder,  would  make  up 
the  deficiency. 

Mr.  Powtfs  said,  there  was  nuich  to  b» 
praised  in  what  had  fallen  from  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  that  day,  little  to  be  doiila*- 
ed,  and  still  less  to  be  censured.  He  did. 
not  approve  of  the  proposed  tax  on  female 
servants. 

Mr.  Le  Mesurier  commended  tho  de- 
signed abolition  of  hawkers  and  pedlars. 
He  thought  the  proposed  tax  on  shops  the 
part  of  the  budget  the  most  exceptionable^ 
and  used  some  arguments  to  prove  that 
the  tax  on  female  servants  was  not  so  ex- 
ceptionable as  gentlemen  liad  imagined* 
It  was  a  tax  that  would  be  equally  distri- 
buted throughout  the  kingdom,  and  would 
be  always  paid  by  the  master  of  the  family, 
and  not  fail  \  on  the  servants  themselves  s 
and  he  was  persuaded  no  marfi^  man 
would  keep  a  woman-servant  the  less  on 
account  of  such  a  trifie  as  the  tax.    If^ 
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when  the  Bill  came  in,  dairy-maids  should 
be  exempted^  as  some  gentlemen  had  ad- 
vised, he  declared  he  would  rise  and  pro- 
pose the  exemption  of  another  sort  of 
dairy-maids,  very  useful  in  all  families 
where  there  were  children,  viz.  iVet-nurses. 

Mr.  Alderman  Sawbridge  reprobated 
the  poposed  tax  on  female  servants,  inti- 
matmg  his  astonishment  that  the  right 
hoD.  gentleman  should  be  hardy  enough 
to  have  ventured  at  the  proposing  of  sudh 
a  tax.  He  reminded  the  committee,  that 
it*  had  been  suggested  by  an  hon.  baronet 
two  years  ago,  and  was  then  treated  with 
ridicule  bv  all  parts  of  the  House,  and  had 
kept  the  hon.  baronet  an  object  of  public 
ridicule  without  doors  ever  since.  Mr. 
Sawbridge  condemned  the  proposed  tax 
on  shops  as  a  most  partial  proposition,  that 
would  bear  harder  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis,  than  of  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Sir  Richard  Hill  said,  he  must  once 
more  make  a  proposition  that  he  had  for 
two  years  past  made  in  vain,  viz.  that  a  tax 
be  laid  on  places  of  public  diversion.  It 
was,  he  observed,  a  disgrace  to  Great 
Britain,  as  a  Protestant  country,  not  to 
draw  some  revenue  from  the  money  spent 
in  dissipation.  Above  500,000/.,  he  under- 
stood, was  spent  in  places  of  public  en- 
tertainment, and  surely  a  fifth  part  of  it 
might  be  spared  towards  the  exigencies  of 
the  state.  Every  other  country  in  Europe 
made  their  places  of  entertainment  contri- 
bute, and  we  ought  to  follow  the  example'. 
The  very  paying  down  the  money  to  enter 
the  theatre,  or  Ranelagh,  or  Vauxhall, 
was,  he  said>  a  tacit  declaration,  that  we 
could  spare  the  money :  and  it  was  a 
strong  proof  of  the^declensionof  an  empire, 
to  be  raising  a  revenue  from  taxing  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
be  .afraid  to  touch  our  pleasures,  and  the 
dissipation  of  the  times.  Sir  Richard  said 
a  good  deal  about  the  proposed  tax  on 
female  servants,  which  created  much 
laughter  in  the  committee ;  but  sir  Richard 
declared  hehad  no  intention  to  be  ludicrous, 
agreeing  perfectly  with  the  poet,  that 

^'  Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence, 
■  "  For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense." 

Tha  first  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and 
then  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
moved  a  string  of  resolutions,  containing 
all  his  stated  taxes.  After  which  the 
House  was  resumed. 

Debate  in  the  Ommons  on  the  Tax  on 
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of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  was 
brought  up.  On  the  R^olution  for  lay- 
ing a  tax  on  Female  Servants  being  read^ 

The  Earl  of  Surrey  rose  to  give  his  de- 
termined opposition  to  the  tax ;   and  ho 
chose  to  do  it  in  this  early  stage  of  the 
business;  because,  should  the  right  hon* 
gentleman  ^  think  fit  to  alter  this  tax,  it 
was  reasonable  to  give  him  time,  in  order 
that  he  might  supply  it  by  the  adoption  of 
another.     He  thought  the  tax  exception- 
able, as  it  encroached  on  the  only  meana 
these  females  had  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
Seeing  a  smile  on  the  Treasury-bench,  be 
said  he  meant  to  argue  the  subject  seri- 
ously on  principles  of  hunianity.     He  had 
stated,  that  even  the  narrow  line  of  do- 
mestic servitude,,  which   they  occupied, 
had  been  invaded  by  the  other  sex.   There 
were  few  occupations  in  which  they  were 
employed,  in  which  the  men  had  not  also 
enaeavoured  to  rival  them.     We  had  men- 
milliners,    mantua-makers,    stay-makers, 
petticoat-makers ;   in  short,  there  was  not 
a  commodity  in  which  the  women  dealt, 
which  the  men  did  not  endeavour  to  have 
their  share  of.     However,  he  wished  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
proportion  which  this  tax  pointed  out,  aa 
the  principle  of  taxation.   The  whole  male 
servants  of  this  country  were  supposed  to 
yield  the  revenue  50,000/.,  and  the  female 
servants  rated  at  nearly  triple  that  sum, 
140,000/.     There  appeared  to  him  a  mon- 
strous absurdity  on  the  very  face  of  the 
fact.    Why  should  that  part  of  the  commu- 
nity be  loaded  with  such  an  impost,  as  they 
were  certainly  but  ill  able  to  bear  ?     He 
was  therefore  resolved  to  take  the  .sense 
of  the  House  upon  the  tax. 

Mr.  Fitt  said,  he  had  foreseen  that  much 
opposition  would  be  made  to  this  tax* 
However,  he  begged  leav6,  once  for  all, 
to  be  understo^  as  meaning  to  give  no 
ofience,  when  he  said  that  he  had  not  yet 
heard  any  argument  but  that  one  which 
stated,  that  the  tax  would  fall  heaviest  oq 
those  of  large  families,  who  in  fact  were 
the  least  able  to  bear  it.  The  question, 
therefore,  was  simply,  whether  the  tax 
might  not  be  so  regulated  as  to  fall  lightly 
on  persons  of  this  description  ? 

Mr. Drake  was  at  a  loss  how  to  act:  he 
had  pledged  himself  to  vote  against  this 
tax  ;  the  noble  lord  had  taken  him  at 
his  word.  He  regretted  at  the  same 
time  the  situation  of  the  right  lion,  gen* 
tleman,  who  found  himself  obliged  to 
provide  for  debts  which  he  was  not  acces-  . 
sary  in  creating. 
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Mr.  Fox  felt  his  own  situation  exceed- 
ingly awkward.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  considered  the  sense  of  their  consti- 
tuents binding  on  their  conduct  in  every 
political  proceeding,  and  of  all  others  he 
thought  a  question  of  finance  that  in  which 
an  implicit  conformity  was  least  to  be  ex- 
pected«  From  the  peculiar  obligations  he 
owed  his  constituents,  he  should  hold  him- 
self exceedingly  ungrateful  if  he  did  not 
pay  every  deference  to  their  known  opi- 
nions; and  yet,  when  he  stated  their  opi- 
nions to  be  adverse  to  this  proposition,  and 
gave  it  as  one  reason  for  opposing  it,  he 
begged  it  to  be  considered  as  only  one  : 
for,  in  considering  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  consequence  to  which  such  a  mea- 
sure must  inevitably  lead,  so  many  glaring 
and  irretiistible  objections  accompanied  it, 
that  the  idea  was  not  in  his  mind  to  be 
tolerated  for  one  moment.  That  burthens 
were  necessary  to  be  laid  on  the  people  of 
this  country,  he  was  sensible  of,  in  per- 
haps a  greater  degree  than  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  proposed  them.  He  knew 
that  a  long  and  expensive  war  had  left  in- 
cumbrances on  the  public,  which  their 
credit  and  prosperity  made  it  necessary  to 
provide  for ;  and  he  was  never  averse  to 
those  provisions  being  made  in  the  most 
effectual  manner,  provided  the  method  of 
obtaining  them  was  not  peculiarly  excep- 
tionable. Sueli  was  always  his  opinion, 
though  he  certainly  had  as  little  share  in 
contributing  to  those  measures  which  en- 
tailed this  immense  debt  on  the  country 
as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  or  any  other 
member  could  possibly  have.  In  general 
he  thought  a  tax  upon  servants  very  well 
founded.  There  could  not  be  easily  pointed 
out  any  set  of  men  who  were  more  use- 
less subjects  in  a  state  than  men  servants ; 
but  the  contrary  was  the  fact  with  regard 
to  women  servants.  The  former  were 
kept  for  parade,  arid  as  the  instruments  of 
vanity,  idleness,  and  ostentation ;  the  latter 
were  always  employed  in  works  of  indus- 
try and  management.  The  former  were 
retained  by  the  rich,  and  the  latter  by  the 
poor.  He  was  the  more  surprised  at 
nearing  this  tax  introduced,  as  it  had  been 
stated  as  the  great  merit  of  the  taxes 
proposed,  that  their  operations  were  for 
the  most  part  contined  to  the  opulent; 
and  he  little  expected  to  find  so  great  a 
proportion  of  the  money  to  be  raised, 
drawn  from  that  source  .which  was  least 
able  to  bear  it.  It  pressed  most  on  those 
whOk.were  the  least  able  to  bear  iL  The 
right  hoD.  gentleman  said,  that  the  same 


objection  lay  against  several  other  imposts. 
He  acknowledged  that  it  did  so ;  and  this 
was  one  very  urgent  reason  with  him  why 
the  tax  should  be  abandoned  ;  or  if  that 
was  a  forlorn  hope,  meliorated  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  tax  might  be  less  ob« 
noxious  to  clamour  and  dislike.  He  well 
knew  how  difficult  it  was  to  propose  any 
subject  of  finance,  without  that  informa- 
tion which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer alone  could  command.  However,  in 
general  he  might  be  allowed  what  struck 
him  as  a  hint,  which  the'  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman would  know  how  to  use,  or  whe- 
ther indeed  it  was  practicable.  Much  had 
been  said  about  taxing  bachelors.  The 
great  objection  to  that  measure  arose  from 
the  difficulty  there  was  in  making  it  an 
equal  tax,  as  it  was  the  height  of  absurdity 
to  tax  a  day-labourer  in  the  same  way  as  a 
man  of  fortune.  Therefore,  if  there  could 
be  any  mode  devised,  by  which  a  tax  could 
be  proportioned  to  the  fortune  or  property 
of  individuals,  in  the  same  way  that  th^ 
servants-tax,  the  window-tax,  and  several 
other  taxes,  which  all  went  on  one  general 
principle,  were  framed,in  his  opinion  no  tax. 
could  be  more  fair  or  more  productive.  At 
all  events,  he  could  see  no  objection  to  fram- 
ing such  a  regulation  in  a  bill,  as  might  ope- 
rate nearly  in  a  similar  manner.  What 
he  meant  was,  tliat  every  single  man  who 
kept  maid-servants  should  be  taxed  to 
such  a  degree,  as  would  make  ^ood  the 
deficiency  of  the  tax  from  rendering  it 
easy  to  those  who  had  families.  He  would 
venture  to  suggest  another  regulation.  It 
was,  that  the  tax  should  only  extend  to 
those  who  had  male  as  well  as  female  ser- 
vants. He  deemed  himself  bound  to  vote 
with  the  noble  lord  against  the  tax;  though, 
were  he  satisfied  that  these  or  any  simuar 
regulations  would  be  adopted,  it  should 
have  his  concurrence. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  he  was  so  perfectly  of 
the  same  opinion  with  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, in  the  hints  he  had  thrown  out 
concerning  the  tax  in  question,  that  he 
would  tako  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
him  for  having  thus  suggested  them.  And 
he  trusted,  that  they  might  be  improved 
in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the  tax  much ' 
less  exceptionable  than  at  present  it 
appeared  to  be.  He  trusted,  that  with 
some  such  regulations  the  tax  might  prove 
an  useful  one,  without  being,  in  any  con- 
siderable degree,  oppressive. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  the  tax  struck 
him  as  every  way  objectionable.  The 
right   hon.  gentlemen  imagined  that  it 
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wo^d  not  W  evaded,  bec»ate»  k  die  case 
of  single  servtnto^  it  was  only  half  %cr#wo» 
and  in  no  case  above  ten  shillings^  But 
]m  wished  gentlenen  to  recollect,  that  ki 
atMuny  families  one  setvant  was  often  kept 
vatker  out  of  charity  than  from  any  very  ur- 
gent necessity.  Her  waga%  to  be  sure^  were 
trifling;  but  she  would,  in  consequence  pf 
tills  tax,  subject  the  family  where  she  was 
%o  thirty  shillings  a  year  more  than  they 
would  otherwise  have.  He  thought, there- 
fore, that  the  tax  opetBted  a^^ainat  huma- 
mty,  and  he  would  certainly  give  it  all  the 
opposition  in  hia  power. 

Mr.  Jenkuuon  insisted  that  the  tax 
would  affiect  only  the  masters  of  families, 
not  the  servants;  and  was  sure  no  man 
would  turn  away  any  servant  for  half  a 
crown. 

Mr.  Courtenay  said^  the  circumstance 
of  a  tax  imposed  on  women,  was  of  itself 
a  sufficient  inducement  to  him  to  stand  up 
in  their  defence.  Of  all  taxes  that  ever 
were  introduced  it  was  the  most  unprece- 
dented, and  that  from  which  the  worst 
conclusions  must  be  drawn.  For  surely 
it  must  be  supposed  that  ^1  other  common 
ditiea  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  extent, 
when  a  measure  was  directed  to  that  com* 
»oditv  at  which  no  other  Chancellor  of 
tiie  Exchequer  ever  publicly  presumed  to 
pomt.  It  was'  an  object  from  which  he 
advised  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  desist 
in  time,  and  be  warned  b^  a  precedent, 
whidi  he  would  repeat  to  bun,  as  extracted 
from  a  celebrated  book,  entitled  Bryant's 
My  tholog)r«  In  this  the  story  of  Orpheus 
was  explained  in  a  manner  not  the  less 
probable  for  being  new ;  for  it  says,  that 
Orpheus  was  some  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  one  of  the  states  of  Greece, 
aad  not  being  so  indulgent  to  the  ladies  as 
might  be  expected,  they  inflicted  on  him 
that  punishment  which  the  poets  repre- 
aented  as  so  exceedingly  severe.  This  was 
to  him  a  more  natural  account  of  Orpheus 
than  the  other  story  of  his  foUowine  his 
wife  Enridiee  to  hell,  and  looking  bade 
at  her  from  an  impulse  of  a&ction ;  at 
least  he  was  confident  it  was  more  in  the 
manner  of  modern  times ;  few  husbands 
acclaiming,  in  the  language  attribiited  to 
Orj[^ieus  j^  Virgil, 

**  Ah  miftenmi  Boridieen !  mmk  fagieott,  TooabAt: 
BoridiceD,  toto  ttttrebuA  flanuDe  ripe.'' 
He  would  recommend  to  the  riffht  hosu 
gentleman  to  be  tender  of  meddhng  with 
tiie  sex :  their  enmity  was  fatal ;  for  how- 
ever Orpheus's  death  might  be  accounted 
fcr,  it  waa  certain  that  it  was  ocoasioBed 
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by  women,  and  even  that  his  own  wife  had 
a  hand  in  it.  An  attempt  of  this  kind 
terminated  once  before  in  the  death  of  a 
ottaisterial  man,  and  happened  in  the 
leigin  of  Richard  2.  The  idea  whidi  tho 
ChancaBor  of  the  Exchequer  now  resumed 
was  at  that  timo  first  started  of  taxing 
femahi  commodirias.  It  was  alleged  against 
the  tax,  that  the  couBSodUy  was  not  yet 
liable  to  it,  not  having  arrived  at  sufficient 
maturity  to  be  liable  to  the  operatioD.  Oa 
this  an  exciseman  was  sent  to  exaauae 
into  the  affiur,  and  first  consulting  the 
then  Master  oi  the  Rolls,  he  gave  it  as  his 
oiiinioa  that  such  a  scrulaoy  was  kgaL 
However,  the  unfortunate  emissary  waa 
interrupted  in  the  progress  of  the  scrutiny ; 
for  it  not  aseeting  with  the  approhalioQ  of 
a  man  famous  in  those  days,  and  whose 
story  is  well  known  yet,  called  Wat  Tyler, 
he  put  the  exciseman  to  death,  and  after- 
wards raised  a  violent  commotion,  which 
was  happily  suppressed  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London.  Now,  as  this  example  seemed 
to  be  followed  pretty  closely  in  these  daya^ 
where  was  the  impossibility  that  the  cir- 
cumstances might  not  more  fully  concur  i 
And  as  a  security  was  considered  very 
legal  by  some  eminent  lawyers  now,  it  waa 
natural  to  suppose  that  some  young  giil, 
perhaps  not  more  than  eleven  or  twelve 
years  old,  might  plead  that  she  was  not 
yet  a  taxable  commodity.  Then,  it  being  a 
subject  of  great  importance,  instead  of  an 
exciseman,  perhaps  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  might  be  sent  on  the  scrutiny ; 
and  should  he  meet  the  same  fate  as  the 
exciseman,  what  a  loss  would  it  be  to  the 
Crown  and  the  public!  The  restriction 
had  given  him  so  much  disquiet,  that  he 
had  already  thought  of  an  epitaph,  ^vhich, 
though  written  in  monkish  times,  would 
well  accord  both  with  the  circumstancea 
and  person.  The  epitaph  was  first  in- 
tended for  the  fair  Rosamond,  and  waa  Ia 
the  following  words : 

"  Uic  jaoet  in  tumba, 
.Roto-mundi,  non  Rossrmunda.'' 

After  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  taot 
this  commodity,  which  he  before  recited, 
it  waa  not  agam  attenipted  till  the  time  of 
sir  Ceoil  Wray;  and  it  was  surely  an  act 
of  friendship  in  the  minister,  since  he 
oould  not  introduce  the  person  of  that 
great  man  into  parliameat,  to  give  him  at 
feast  the  consolation  of  intrc^udng  hia 
opinions.  Though  it  was  no  great  recom- 
mendation to  a  biU  that  it  came  from  a 
reprobated  candidate  for  Westminster,  yet 
to  a  man  of  sir  Ceeil's  disapjpointments,  it 
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was  a  consolation  not  to  be  denied ;  and  as 
he  was  remarkable  for  his  gratitude,  there 
was  no  doubt  but  he  would  make  it  the 
subject  of  his  muse,  and  thus  immortalize 
the  transaction.    Now,  with  respect  to 
what  liad  fallen  from  a  right  hon.  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Jenkinson),  as  to  the  tax  not 
being  worthy  of  evasion  because  it  was 
trifling ;    he  could  assure  the  House,  that 
persons,  however  exalted  their  rank,  how- 
ever ffreat  their  fortunes,  notwithstanding 
they  nad  six  or  eight  sinecure  pensions, 
bad  thoueht  proper  to  block  up  most  of 
their  windows  to  evade  the  commutation- 
tax,  (alluding  to  a  gentleman's  having 
i^Qt  up  more  than  one  naif  of  the  windows 
of  bis  country  seat  near  Croydon.)  There 
were  men  in  that  House,  who,  though  not 
cabinet  conns^ors,  were  persons  who  had 
the  honour  of  being  sent  ror,  to  give  their 
advice  to  his  Majesty,  and  had  boasted 
that  they  did  give  advice :  to  be  sure,  they 
were  right  in  making  such  a  boast,  and 
probably  his  Majesty  was  risht  in  tddng 
their  advice  at  such  a  particmar  juncture; 
for  Solomon,  who  was  another  wise  king, 
had  said,  **  The  counsel  of  a  good  man  is 
worthy  of  attention."    Even  men  of  that 
description,  who,  during  the  American 
troubles,  had  held  the  post  of  Secretary  at 
War,  and  moved  for  most  of  the  sums  ex- 
pended on  that  unfortunate  affair,  had 
thought  it  necessary  not  to  contribute  to 
the  taxes  that  were  laid  in  consequence  of 
the  debt  incurred  by  that  war,  but  were 
mean  enough  to  shut  up  their  windows  to 
avoid  the  payment  of  a  sum  that  they 
otherwise  would  have  paid.    Surely,  then, 
if  such  great,  such  wise,  and  ^ood  men 
thought  proper  to  evade  a  tax,  it  was  na- 
tural to  expect  a  man  in  a  middling  sphere 
of  life  would  do  the  same,  unless  it  was 
thought  (which  generally  was  the  case) 
that  i(nen  of  that  description  were  more 
honest  thah  those  of  whom  he  had  been 
speaking.    Now,  the  reason  why  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  always  was  so 
fond  of  introducing  the  American  war, 
arose  from  the  following  circumstance: 
when  he  first  made  his  entrSe  into  politics, 
he  noade  a  point  of  reprobating  the  Ame- 
rican war ;  and  his  language  and  manner 
in  doing  it  was  so  good,  that  he  met  with 
applause  fVom  his  foes  as  well  as  his  friends. 
By  constantly  speaking  on  the  subject,  it 
became  familiar ;   and  in  reading  Locke, 
on  the  Association  of  Ideas,  he  there 
found  a  philosophical  reason  for  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  always  using  the  topic, 
atthough  the  war  was  over,    la  that  book^ 


which  he  made  no  doubt  the  right  hon* 
eentlepian  had  read  long  since,  it  was  re^ 
mled,  that  a  young  gentleman  fond  of 
dancing,  for  the  want  of  company,  use^  to 
dance  to  an  old  trunk  that  stood  m  one 
corner  of  the.  room ;  so  constant  had  he 
been  in  that  practice,  that  when  the  trunk 
was  removed  he  could  no  longer  dance ; 
and  it  was  just  the  same  with  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  for  as  he  had  been  tausht 
to  speak  upon  the  American  war,  if  de« 
prived  of  that  as  a  part  of  his  oration,  hd* 
would  be  totally  dumb,  unless  he  could 
be  taught  some  new  step.  He  had  many 
reasons  besides  those  already  urged,  for 
requedtin^  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to 
forego  this  project,  and  he  had  the  greatef 
hopes  of  success,  as  it  was  the  first  request 
he  ever  made  to  him.  Ireland  was  a 
country  to  which  he,  in  common  with  the 
right  hon.  g^tleman,  had  some  attach- 
ment, and  he  assured  him  the  present  was 
by  no  means  an  Irish  proposition.  There 
was  nothing  could  render  him  more  unpo- 
pular in  Irdand  dum  taxing  this  commo* 
dity;  and  nodiing  could  give  him  (Mn 
Courtenay)  more  favour  there,  than  being 
die  instrument  of  making  him  give  up  the 
pomt.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  was  not 
among  those  whom  he  should  be  apt  to 
suspect  of  encouraging  prostitution.  He 
might  perhaps  join  with  him  if  there  wAf 
now  any  occasion ;  but  it  appeared  to  be  in 
so  forward  a  state  already,  th^t  to  coun- 
tenance it  any  farther  would  be  needless. 
He  saw  no  reason  for  introducing  fresh 
blood  into  their  veins,  to  make  them  tnore 
liable  to  prostitution  tiian  before.  Not 
that  he  was  of  that  rigid  way  of  U^inking 
as  to  imagine,  that 
^  The  constitution  ne'er  could  thrive. 
Till  all  the  whores  were  burnt  alive.'' 

On  th^se  grounds  he  was  determined  to 
oppose  the  motion,  and  he  made  no  doubt 
of  having  at  least  the  support  of  every 
Irish  member. 

Sir  Richard  Hill  hoped  the  noble  lord 
would  not  persist  in  dividing  the  House  in 
that  stage  of  the  business,  but  wait  to  see 
whether  some  modification  could  be  made 
so  as  to  make  it  palatable. 

Mr.  Dempster  was  strongly  against  the 
tax,  and  wished  the  mmister  to  turn  his 
mind  to  abolishing  the  total  use  of  frank- 
ing ;  for  a  variety  of  frauds  were  commit- 
ted, by  having  letters  come  to  improper 
persons  under  the  cover  of  a  member  of 
parliament:  to  obviate  which,  he  pro- 
posed that  no  double  letter  should  come 
or  go  freci  unless  it  was  such  as  contained 
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Earliamentary  proceedings,  and  they  might 
e  open  at  the  one  end  for  the  Post-office 
to  see.  He  likewise  thought  a  tax  might 
i)e  laid  on  all  persons  wearing  watches ; 
and,  in  fact,  a  variety  of  other  modes 
might  be  adopted  preferable  to  the  one  on 
maid-servants. 

Mr.  IVhitbread  reprobated  the  tax,  and 
thought  the  minister  should  turn  his  mind 
to  enforcing  the  receipt  tax,  which  cer- 
tainly was  the  best  ever  invented,  and 
would,  if  properly  collected,  bring  in  a  mil- 
lion of  money, 

Mr.  Alderman  Watson  opposed  the  tax, 
and  proceeded  to  state,  that  instead  of 
women,  men-mllliners,  barbers,  stay- 
makers,  and  every  effeminate  person 
throughout  the  kingdom,  ought  to  be  se- 
verely taxied ;  likewise  a  double  tax  should 
be  laid  on  foreign  servants,  as  it  was 
shameful  to  admit  them  into  the  inmost 
cabinet  or 'drawing-room. 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  resolu- 
tion :  Yeas  97 ;  Noes  24? ;  Majority  73. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Irish 
Commercial  Propositions.^  May  12.  This 
day  the  Irish  Propositions  [see  p.  312] 
were  ^ain  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
but  with  a  variety  of  amendments,  varia- 
tions, and  additions.  To  the  original  set 
of  propositions  several  new  ones  were 
added,  some  of  them  only  supplemental  to, 
and  explanatory  of  the  former,  but  several 
containing  much  new  and  important  mat- 
ter. The  House  having  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  ^'  to 
consider  further  of  so  much  of  his  Majes- 
ty's roost  gracious  Speech  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  upon  the  25th  of  January 
last,  as  relates  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland," 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  called  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Resolutions.  He  desired  the  clerk 
might  read  the  resolution  which  he  had 
formerly  moved,  as  the  groundwork  of  tlic 
system  of  intercourse  between  this  country 
and  Ireland,  viz.  "  That  it  is  highly  im- 

Sortant  to  the  general  interest  of  the 
British  empire,  that  the  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  be  encouraged 
and  extended  as  much  as  possible ;  and, 
for  that  purpose,  that  the  intercourse  and 
commerce  be  finally  tattled  and  regulated, 
on  permanent  and  equitable  principles,  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  both  countries." 

He  began  by  observing,  th^t  the  atten- 
tioa  of  'the  committee  having  been  ea« 


grossed  for  so  many  weeks  by  the  propo- 
sitions, he  flattered  himself  their  import- 
ance and  magnitude  were  by  tin's  time 
sufficiently  impressed  on  their  minds  to 
render  it  perfectly  unnecessary  for  him  to 
dwell  upon  that  part  of  the  subject.  He 
should,  therefore,  after  the  useless  manner 
in  which  so  much  of  their  time  had  beea 
wasted,  enter  at  once  into  the  business, 
and  state  to  the  committee  the  extent  and 
object  of  his  plan,  endeavouring  to  clear 
it  from  such  misconceptions,  and  to  ob- 
viate such  objections,  as  from  the  various 
interests  that  it  was  supposed  to  affect, 
and  tlie  pains  taken  to  alarm  those  inte- 
rests, it  had  necessarily  become  liable  to. 
He  desired  the  House  to  recollect,  among 
the  many  impprtant  and  extensive  objects 
to  which  the  legislature  of  this  kingdom 
had  for  some  years  past  directed  its  atten- 
tion, that  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  the 
forming  of  a  suitable  arrangement  between 
that  kingdom  and  this  were  nearly  the 
most  considerable.  A  vast  deal  had  al- 
ready been  done  in  several  preceding  ad- 
ministrations ;  and  though  he  was  by  no 
means  inclined  to  censure  the  liberality  of 
former  parliaments,  or  former  ministers, 
yet  he  could  not  but  think,  that  if  nothin*; 
more  was  to  be  done  for  Ireland,  it  would 
have  been  advisable  not  to  have  done  any 
thing  at  all,  or  at  least  not  so  much  as  had 
been  done.  In  fact,  if  th^  British  parlia- 
ment were  to  go  no  farther,  all  that  had 
hitherto  been  done  was  absolutely  nuga- 
tory ;  for  the  advantages  which  were  by 
those  acts  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish, 
were  such  as  they  were  unable  to  make 
use  of,  at  least  in  the  degree  to  which 
it  was  the  avowed  intention  of  parliament 
that  they  should.  And  would  the  people 
and  the  legislature  of  England  condescend 
to  assume  a  credit  for  what  they  had  never 
bestowed,  and  lay  claim  to  the  gratitude 
and  love  of  a  nation  to  whom  tney  had 
made  no  concessions,  but  such  as  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  avail  herself  of?  His 
present  plan,  he  said,  was  nothing  more 
than  a  necessary  supplement  to  those 
which  had  formerly  been  adopted,  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  such  a  uiutual  interest 
as  should  for  ever  preserve  inviolate,  and 
secure  the  connexion  between  the  two 
countries :  and  he  trusted,  if  it  should  be 
found  to  have  a  tendency  to  so  very  de- 
sirable an  end  as  that,  if  it  sliould  be  found 
to  add  considerably  to  tho  general  strength 
and  splendour  of  the  empire ;  if  it  should 
be  found  to  contribute  a  ereat  and  obvious 
augmentation  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland* 
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arid  at  the  same  time  to  maiDtain  the  htte* 
rests  of  Great  Britain  in  every  essential 
pointy  and  in  some  instances  considerably 
to  promote  them ;  that  in  that  case  the 
oppositioi)  he  should  meet  with  would  be 
confined  within  very  narrow  limits.      \ 

The  objections  which  he  had  generally 
observed  to  be  made  to  this  plan,  were 
such  as  appeared  to  him  either  to  be  con> 
vincing  proofe  of  its  propriety  and  neces- 
mtjy  or  at  least  that  tney  were  capable  of 
an  easy  and  complete  refutation.  He  had 
desired  the  proposed  resolution  to  be  read, 
in  order  that  he  mi^ht  the  more  easily 
lead  the  committee  mto  his  sentiments 
with  regard  to  the  general  arrangement, 
of  which  it  was  the  foundation ;  and  al- 
though there  were  several  subsequent  re- 
solutions to  fdlow  it,  yet  they  were  but 
the  detail  and  formality  of  that  principle 
which  was  laid  down  ia  the  former.  This 
principle,  then,  he  would  first  explain  by 
way  of  comment  on  that  resolution,  and 
afterwards  would  go  through  the  whole 
series  of  the  propositions  ^om  Ireland, 
applying  to  them  such  alterations,  restric- 
tions^  and  modifications,  as  should  still  re- 
strain them  within  the  principle  now  to  be 
adopted,  and  at  the  same  time  free  them 
from  the  objections  which  those,  who  could 
not  dissent  from  the  principle,  had  endea- 
voured to  raise  agaipst  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  intended  to  apply  it. 

The  principle  then  was,  «  that  a  treaty 
should  be  concluded  with  Ireland,  by 
which  that  country  should  be  put  on  a  fair, 
equal,  and  impartial  footing  with  Great 
Britain  in  point  of  commerce,  with  respect 
to  foreign  countries  and^ to  our  colonies; 
and  as  to  the  mutual  intercourse  between 
each  other,  that  this  equality  should  ex- 
tend to  manufactures,  to  importation,  and 
to  exportation ;  and  that  Ireland  in  return 
for  this  concession,  should  contribute  a 
share  towards  the  protection  and  security 
of  the  general  commerce  of  the  empire.'* 
In  order  to  destroy  the  general  prejudices 
entertained  against  these  propositions,  it 
*  would  be  necessary  for  him  onlv  to  men- 
tion in  what  situation  Ireland  actually 
stood  at  that  moment  in  point  of  com- 
merce with  respect  to  the  world  in  general, 
and  Great  Britain  in  particular.  Ireland 
could  at  this  moment  trade,  with  unlimited 
freedom,  to  every  foreign  state  in  Europe, 
8U|^y  them  with  her  own  produce  and 
manufacture,  and  carry  home  m  return  the 
OToduceand  manufacture  of  any  country  in 
Europe.  She  was  also  at  liberty  to  supply 
the  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  with 
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her  own  commodities;  and  by  a  direct  trade 
homeward,  furnish  herself  with  the  West 
India  goods.  But  this  was  not  all.  She 
could  also,  at  this  moment,  supply  the  Bri« 
tish  market,  by  a  direct  trade  to  Britain, 
with  the  produce  of  the  British  islands  f 
and  this  privilege  was  not  of  a  recent  date : 
she  had  enjoyed  it  ever  since  the  naviga- 
tion  laws  were  framed.  The  only  ques- 
tion arising  now,  relative  to  the  West  In- 
dia commodities,  was,  that  the  Irish  should 
in  future  be  permitted  to  bring  into  Eng- 
land, circuitously  through  Ireland,  those 
ffoods  which  they  were  at  this  instant  at 
full  liberty  to  import  into  this  country  di- 
rectly from  the  West  Indies.  But  not  to 
dwell  any  farther  on  this  point^for  the  pre- 
sent, on  which  he  intended  hereafter  to 
speak  somewhat  more  at  length,  he  ob- 
served, that  the  adjustment  which  was  now 
to  be  proposed  resolved  itself  naturally 
into  three  parts,  which  might  be  ranged 
under  three  different  heads :  1st,  The  in- 
tercourse between  the  British  West  India 
islands  and  Ireland ;  2nd,  betHreen  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ;  3rd,  exports  of.  ma- 
nufactures to  foreign  countries ;  to  which 
might  be  added  a  4th,  which  was  rather 
political,  and  related  to  the  assistance  that 
Ireland  should  contribute  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  navT  of  the  empire* 

With  respect  to  the  first,  it  had  been 
frequently  suggested  in  behalf  of  a  very 
respectable  and  very  useful  body  of  men, 
the  West  India  merchants  and  planters, 
that  should  Ireland  be  permitted  to  supply 
the  British  market  with  the  produce  of 
the  island,  they  must  necessarily  run  the 
risk  of  being  very  considerable  sufierers 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  people  of 
England.  To  this  suggestion  ne  would 
repnr,  that  Ireland,  as  he  had  said  before, 
might  at  this  moment  carry  in  Irish  bot- 
toms the  produce  of  the  islands  directly 
into  Great  Britain:  she  was  already  in 
possession  of  that  liberty,  and  hadenjo3^ed 
It  ever  since  the  passing  of  the  navigation 
laws,  which  had  put^  Irish  ships,  in  that 
respect,  on  a  footing  with  British  :  it  was 
therefore  only  by  a  circuitous  trade  from 
the  polonies,  that  any  new  danger  could 
accrue  to  their  interests.  And  here  he 
felt  that  the  apprehensions  of  the  mer- 
chants and  planters  were  best  founded; 
for  they  feared  that  the  Irish  being 
once  admitted  to  bring  to  England  cir- 
cuitously the  produce  of  British  colo- 
nies, French  sugars  and  other  goods, 
the  growth  of  islands  iq  the  West  Indies 
not  belonging  to  this  country,  might  b« 
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imported  into  England  as  British.    It  was 
certainly  his  wish^  as  it  was  his  duty,  to 
guard  against  such  a  mischief:   the  Bri- 
tish West  India  planters  were  clearly,  en- 
titled   to    a    monopoly  of  the    English 
market ;  and  it  would  be  but  justice  to 
aecure  it  to  them,  as  far  as  laws  and  regu- 
lations could  give  security.    It  was  upon 
this  principle,  then,  that  he  intended  to 
propose  certain  regulations  which  would 
fully  answer  this  end,  without  affecting  in 
the  smallest  degree  the  spirit  of  the  Irish 
resolutions.  He  proposed,  then,  in  the  ilrst 
place,  that  the  committee  should  resolve, 
that  all  the  navigation  laws  actually  in 
fbrce  in  this  kingdom,  or  which  it  should 
be  hereafter-found  necessary  to  enact,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  trade  of  Gceat  Bri- 
tain, should  be  in  force  in  Ireland.  Under 
these  laws  the  dooir  would  be  shut  to  the 
importation  of  foreign  West  India  goods^ 
and  consequently  the  British  market  would 
be  secured  for  British  West  India  commo- 
dities, to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  foreign 
islands.    In  consequence  of  these  laws  it 
would  be  necessary  that  every  Iridb  vessd, 
arriving  in  Ireland  from  the  West  Indies, 
should  be  furnished  With  a  certificate  that 
her  cargo  ^ras  really  the  produce  of  a  Bri- 
tish West  India  island ;  and  that  this  cer- 
tificate should  be. sisned  by  the  proper 
officer  of  such  islanq.    But  it  raight.be 
said,  of  what  avail  would  laws  be,  if  the 
execution  of  ^m  should  be  left  to  those 
who  were  not  most  concerned  in  the  due 
observance  of  tfeepm  ?    He  would  answer, 
that  unauestionably  if  laws  were  not  didy 
observea  and  obeyed,  they  were  of  Httle 
use.    But  he  did^nol  coneehre  that  en- 
trusting the  execution  of  laws  to  persons 
not  immediately  u^er  pur  power,  was  a 
thing  absolutdy  unprecedented :  Am  coun- 
try relied  much  vjp<iti  tlie  effieers  in  the 
West  India  islands,  W'hose  duty  it  was  to 
sign  certificates;  and -if  they  abused  their 
power,  the  danger,  itgaiast  which  these 
certificates  w^e  to  gfiard,  would  neces- 
sarily  arrive.     He  w4>utd  net,  however, 
trust  to  Irish  officers  ^}r  the  execution  ef 
the  navigation  laws,  buit  would  propose  an 
additional  regulation,  Iwhich,  m  his  epi- 
don,  would  satisfy  the  planters ;  and  that 
was,  that  every  ship  fixjim  the  West  Indies 
touching  in  Ireland  shd>uld  be  obliged,  on 
entering  a  port  in  Grd  at  Britain^  to  pro- 
duce the  same  origingl  oerl^cate  whicji 
she  shewed  in  Ireland,    and  which  she  re- 
ceived from  the  propet  officer,  on  clearing 
out  from  the  island  at   which  she  shipped 
her  c^rgo.     Thi^  hJi  fiiatteced  himself, 
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would  answer  the  expectations  of  the 

Planters :  for»he  did  not  suppose  that  the 
rish  would  littempt  to  import  into  their 
own  country  Uie  produce  of  a  French 
island,  with  whidi  thev  could  not  have  a 
British  ^^rtificate,  and  without  whidi  it 
could  not  be  admitted  afterwards  into  Eng- 
land. 

Some  gentlemen  seemed  to  apprehend 
that  the  British  merchants  would  be  in- 
jured, if  the  Irish  were  left  at  liberty  not 
only  to  supply  the  English,  but  also  fo- 
reign markets,  with  West  India  produce ; 
but  he  did  not  see  so  much  danger  in  the 
case  as  they  did*  ,  For  ik  the  first  place, 
it  was,  fi^m  a  number  of  ciroumstances, 
highly  itnprobable  that  the  Irish  woidd 
supply  the  English  market  to  any  great 
extent  with.  West  India,  goods :  probably 
the  principal  consequence  of  this  liberty 
might  be,  that  the-  Irish  merchant  would 
be  encouraged  to  speculate  a  litde  more 
than  he  dia  at  present,  and  bring  home  a 
greater  quanti^  of  West  India  produce 
than  might  be  necessary  for  his  own 
market,  in  hopes  that  a  scarcity  might 
happen  in  England,  and  then  Ke  might 
send  in  thegoiMs  be  had  thus  laid  in  open 
speculation.  This  certainly  was  possible ; 
but  it  was  berdy  so,  and  he  did  not  con- 
ceive that  it  cotud  happen  frequently.  It 
might  occur  eftener,  tnat  the  Irish  >  mer- 
chant would,  in  case  of  scard^  <m  the 
continent,  have  an  opportunity  of  supply- 
ing foreign  countries,  which  would  otli^- 
wise  be  supplied  fh>m  England.  But 
though,  whatever  might  be  thusguned  hr 
the  Iri^,  would  be  taken  from  the  British 
merehants,  yet  he  hoped  the  lott  would 
be  rated  very  low,  when  it  was  recollected 
that  this  sacrifice  would  procure  lasting 
fHend^ip.and  harmony  with  Ireland;  it 
would  knit  together  the  tw^o  gfeat  liBiba, 
^e  remaining  mat  members  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  imd  bind  them  &st  in  bends 
of  eternal  amitv.  To  Ireland  he  did  not 
wish  to  make  this  boon  trifling  and  insig- 
nificant I  he  dkl  not  indeed  think  it  wae 
such  as  would  do  this  country  eseotial 
injury ;  but  it  would  neverthekas  procufe 
to  Ireland  substantial  good ;  and  therefore 
he  trusted  it  would  be  given  cheerfuUy  by 
the  one  as  the  best  prcK>f  of  affection  and 
friendship,  and  be  received  by  the  otker 
as  a  mark  of  that  regard  and  cenHnonitjr 
of  interests  which  ought  to  subsist  between 
the  two  countries,  connected  as  England 
and  Ireland  are  by  the  dearest  ties.  This 
regulation,  however,  did  not  stop  here; 
he  intended  to  propose  farther^  tlmt  all 
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ships  coming  from  Ireland  to  England 
with  We&t  India  produ6e  should  also  be 
furnished  with  cocKets,  and  give  bonds  in 
the  same  manner  as  coasting  ships  in  £ng* 
land  were  bound  to  do.  If  Ireland  should 
thus  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  colony  tradci 
it  was  but  fit  the  colonies  should  derive 
some  benefit  in  return  ;  and  therefore  he 
would  propose  an  amendment  in  the  second 
of  the  Irish  resolutions,  which  allows  a 
drawback  on  exportation  of  all  the  djuties 
laid  on  importation  into  either  country ; 
and  the  amendment  was  an  exeeption  from 
this  allowance  of  drawback  on  all  spirits 
not  the  produce  of  the  British  colonies  in 
the  West  Indies. 

There  was,  besiides,  he  observed,  an- 
other branch  of  foreign  commerce  which 
demanded  regulation,  and  which,  in  some 
degree  might  be  con»dered  as  allied  to 
that  of  whieh  he  was  speaking,  and  that 
was  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies.  That 
trade,  he  observed,  being  by  charter  ex« 
clusively  the  property  of  the  East  India 
Company,  there  was  no  possibility  of  giv- 
ing a  share  of  it  particularly  and  nomi- 
nally to  the  Irish ;  on  that  subject,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  very  uneasy,  as  he  was 
fully  satisfied  in  his  own  mind,  that  to 
suror  the  East  India  trade  to  remain  in 
its  present  channel,  was  by  no  means  a 
departure  firom,  the  system  that  was  pow 
under  discussion,  a  system  of  an  equal 
and  reciprocal  participation  of  commercial 
benefits  with  Ireland.  As  long  as  the  le- 
gislature of  this  country  thought  it  advis- 
able to  sufer  that  trade  to  be  exclusively 
engrossed  by  the  Company,  Ireland  had 
no  better  right  to  compUIn  of  the  exclu- 
non  than  one  of  our  own  out-ports,  or 
even  an  individual  merchant.  StiU,  though 
be  did  not  see  either  the  practicability  or 
the  expediency  of  conceding  to  Ireland  a 
part  of  our  £iast  India  traoe,  he  thought 
It  was  fit  that  cettain  regulations  affecting 
that  country  should  be  relaxed,  in  order 
to  open  a  door  for  Ireland  to  proportional 
advantages,  from  which^  by  these  regula- 
^ons,  she  had  been  excluded.  Thus,  be 
would  have  the  East  India  Company  em- 
powered to  take  in  such  part  of  their  out- 
ward-bound cargo  as  they  might  find 
convenient,  in  the  ports  of  Ireland,  and 
also  to  import  directly  from  the  East 
Indies  such  part  of  the  produce  of  that 
country  as  they  might  think  proper. 

He  then  recapitulaled  what  he  had  al- 
rea^  laid  before  the  House,  enumerating 
the  several  objections  which  had  been 
taken  to  that  part  of  his  phin  that  related 
to  the  colony  tradci  together  with  the 


several  resolutions  he  meant  to  propose, 
in  order  to  overturn  such  objections ;  and 
then,  calling  the  recollection  of -the  House 
to  the  period  when  the  principal  part  of 
the  commercial  concessions  were  made  to 
Ireland,  he  desired  them  to  recollect  the 
serious  alarm  which  the  demands  of  that 
kingdom  at  that  time  gave  rise  to,  and  to 
consider  whether  those  alarms  had  not  been 
found  futile  and  groundless,  though  at  first 
taken  up  as  loudly,  and  extending  as  widely 
as  the  present;    whether  havmg  expe^ 
rienced  how  beneficial  our  bounty  nad 
already  been  to  that  country,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  had  been  of  no  prejudice  to 
this,  they  ought  to  stop  short  now,  at  a 
time  when  so  verv  Uttle  more  would  ac- 
complish the  whole,  and  when  that  little 
was  necessary  to  give  effect  and  operation 
to  what  had  been  done  already.    But  he 
expected,  that  if  any  opposition  were  to 
be  made  to  this  measure,  it  might  not 
come  from  a  quarter  which  had  already 
given  so  much,  as  to  render  the  Remainder 
not  worth  withholding,  or  if  it  were,  not 
possible  to  be  withheld.    Abov^  all,  he 
hoped,  that  gentlemen  would  not  oppose 
him  on  such  grounds ;   as  they  must  ex- 
pose their  own  former  arrangements  to  a 
great  degree  pf  censure,  and  involve,  in 
their  disappobation  of  the  present  measure, 
a  condemnation  of  those  acts  of  which 
they  tliemseives  h%d  already  been    the 
authors.    What  he  meant  to  allude  to, 
was  the  objection,  tliat  as  a  considerable 
part  of  his  plan  would  necessarily  depend 
on  an  adjustment  of  duties,  drawbacks, 
and  bounties,  that  adjustment  was  liable 
to  so  many  errors,  as  to.  render  it  ex- 
tremely uncertain  and  dangerous  to  place 
any  ^dependence   on  the  accuracy   with 
which  it  could  be  done.  In  the  first  place, 
he  flattered  himself  Uiere  was  no  person 
who  would  take  upon  himself  to  say  that 
such  an  adjustment  was  absolutelv  imprac- 
ticable,  nor,  for  his  own  part,  dia  he  think 
it  even  in  any  great  degree  difficult ;  but  _ 
whether  it  was  difficult,  or  whether  it  was 
impracticable,  it  was  a  part  of  the  sj^stem 
on  which  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon 
(lord  North)  had  founded  his  former  ar- 
rangement oif  that  portion  of  the  colony 
trade  wjuch,  in  his  administration,  had 
been  given  to  Ireland*     That  conqession 
had  been  made  upon  the  same  principle 
as    the   present,    that    of    equalization 
between  the   two  countries;    nor   could 
be  see  any  reason  why  such  an  equali- 
sation could  be  less  carried   into  eflect 
upon  the  present  than  on  the  former  o^ 
casion. 
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Such,  he  said,  were  the  outliDes  of  the 
first  part  of  his  system,  and  which,  accom- 
panied by  the  necessary  safeguards  and 
regulations,  he  wished  the  House  to  adopt* 
We  had  hitherto  bound,  he  observed,  the 
friend  we  ought  to  cherish ;  we  had  treated, , 
as  an  alien,  instead  of  caressing  as  a 
partner  :  but,  by  a  system  thus  compre- 
nensive,  unambiguous,  and  complete,  we 
should  remove  the  effect  of  former  pre- 
judices, and  entitle  ourselves  not  only  to 
the  zealous  contributions  of  a  generous 
sister,  but,  what  was  much  more,  to  her 
gratitude. 

That  goods  now  prohibited,  or  sub- 
jected to  duties  amounting  to  a  prohi- 
bition, should  be  admitted  hereafter  into 
each  kingdom,  under  a  duty  merely  suffi- 
cient to  countervail  the  internal  excise, 
formed  the  outline  of  the  second  part  of 
the  system.  As  other  bounties  which 
might  defeat  its  end  were  by  a  particular 
provision  excluded,  this  must  be  looked 
on  as  a  conciliatory  system,  which  would 
tend  to  diffuse,  and  thereby  to  increase, 
the  wealth  of  botli  nations.  To  one  effect 
only  of  this  regulation  an  exception  had 
been  made :  and  an  alarm  had  been  spread 
in  the  northern  part  of  this  kingdom,  as 
if  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  which 
now  existed  with  respect  to  com  and 
grain  would  be  highly  injurious  to  the 
agriculture  of  Scotland :  this  dread,  how* 
^  ever,  it  was  his  intention  to  remove,  by 
excepting  corn,  meal,  &c.  from  the  efibcts 
of  this  regulation.  Beer,  also,  exported 
to  Ireland,  being  already  subject  to  a  high 
duty,  to  countervail  the  internal  imposition 
on  that  article  in  Ireland,  would  form  an- 
other exception. 

He  then  went  through  the  different  pro- 
positions as  they  had  been  submitted  to 
the  Irish  parliament,  making  comments 
and  alterations  as  he  proceeded;  after 
which  he  remarked,  that  of  the  numerous 
petitions  which  bad  been  presented  to  the 
House,  the  objections  of  the  greater  part 
were  perfectly  wide  of  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  any  who  had  given  a  proper 
attention  to  the  subject.  They  had  spoken 
of  liberties  now  given,  and  of  privileges 
unknown  before ;  they  dwelt  on  the  rival- 
ship  that  must  take  place  between  this 
country '  and  Ireland  in  every  foreign 
market;  but  they  seamed  not  to  know 
that  these  liberties,  and  this  rivalship,  sub- 
sisted by  the  laws  already  in  exbtence. 
Every  inconvenience  that  had  been  stated, 
flowed  from  the  system  that  was  now 
established,  but  went  not  to  crimiDate 


that  which  was  now  about  to  be  formed 
He  had  been,  also,  arraigned  of  arrogance 
and  self-sufficiency  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  business ;  but  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  words  such  as  these  to  deter  him  from 
the  prosecution  of  his  duty,  to  drive  him 
to  little,  temporising  expedients,  such  as 
the  sacrifice  pf  a  post-office  or  a  court  of 
admiralty.  He  was  not,  he  said,  one  of 
those  who  thought,  that  if  a  session  were 
passed  without  any  thing  material  being 
done,  it  was  a  circumstance  of  pleasure 
and  self-congratulation.  It  was  his  wish 
to  place  the  arrangements  between  the 
two  kingdoms  oh  a  basis  the  most  durable ; 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  an  end  so  important, 
he  would  n0t  be  deterred  by  clamour  or 
misrepresentation.  > 

Mr.  Pitt  then  went  into  that  part  of  the 
question  which  related  to  the  apprehen- 
sions of  certain  persons,  of  being  under- 
sold, by  the  import  of  the  manufactures 
of  Ireland,  in  our  own  markets.  He  com- 
bated the  doctrine,  that  Ireland,  from  the 
cheapness  of  labour,  must  necessarily  be 
able  to  undersell  the  English  manufactu- 
rer. Was  it,  he  asked,  because  the  rudest 
species  of  labour  was  somewhat  cheaper  in 
Ireland  than  in  England,  that  the  former 
therefore  had  the  advantage  of  the  latter? 
No.  It  did  not  depend  on  that  sort  of 
work  which  was  required  for  the  roughest 
and  rudest  occupations  of  agriculture* 
whether  a  nation  wqs  to  flourish  in  manu- 
fificture  or  not ;  it  was  a  habit  of  industry 
and  ingenuity  which  were  to  effect  it.  He 
drew  a  distinction  between  the  meaning  of 
the  words  *  wages'  and  *  labour,'  observing, 
that  a  man^s  wages  might  be  extreme^ 
low,  and  yet  the  price  of  his  lflA>our  very 
dear,  provided  that  he  did  but  a  small 
quantity  of  work.  He  instanced  in  the 
example  of  an  Englishman  and  an  Iriah* 
man,  that  perhaps  the  latter,  though  re* 
ceivlng  but  5s.  per  week,  might  redly  be 
a  dearer  workman  to  his  employer  than 
the  former  at  8^.  nrovided  the  one  worked 
hard,  and  the  other  was  idle.  He  said 
also,  that,  besides  the  different  degrees  of 
the  industry  of  the  two  nations,  he  was 
well  informed,  and  sufficiently  convinced, 
that  the  rate  of  wages,  as  well  as  of  labour, 
was  ffreater  in  Ireland  than  in  England,  in 
any  branch  of  manufacture  which  reouired 
execution    and    ingenuity,    instancing  a 

gentleman,  whom  he  described  to  be  the 
rst  and  the  principal  person  in  the  cotton 
business  in  Ireland,  (Kfajor  Brooke)  who 
was  several  times  in  danger  of  losing  his 
life,  because  he  refused  to  fJAqw  his  werk« 
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men   a  greater  price   than  they  had  at 
Manchester.  He  could  not  help  observing, 
that  the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  the 
manufacturers  were  extremely  far-fetched 
and  ill-founded  ;   nor  did  it  appear  to  him 
that  there  were  such  grounds  for  them  as 
ought  to  weigh  with  any  reasonable  man. 
They  had  declared  themselves  to  be  under 
great  anxiety  and  uneasiness,  lest  the  Irish, 
in  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  should 
be  able  to  draw  over  all  their  workmen,  all 
their  trade,  and  all  their  capitals,  and  thus 
undersell  them  in  their  own  markets^  by  at 
least  IS/,  per  cent.    He  desired  the  com- 
mittee to   attend  to  that   single  subject. 
The  Irish  cotton  trade  was  to  be  imported 
into  England,  according  to  this  plan^  at 
10/.  and  a  half  per  cent,  duty,  and  yet  it 
was  said,  they  were  to  undersell  the  Eng- 
lish manufacturer  IS/*  per  cent.    These 
two  sums  amounted  to  2S/.  and  a  half  per 
cent.     Besides  this,  England  had  hitherto 
Imported  into  Ireland  at  a  duty  of  10/.  and 
a  half  per  cent.    This,  therefore^  added  to 
the  other  two  sums,  would  amount  to  S4>/. 
per  cent.;  at  which  disadvantage,  there- 
fore, if  the  manufacturers  who  nad  stated 
this  degree  of  danger  to  the  House  de- 
served any  degree  of  credit,  they  had  beoi 
hitherto  dealing  in  Ireland,  so  as  to  have 
aknost  exclusively  engrossed  that  market, 
and  had  increased  and  flourished  to  an 
extent  hardly  to  be*equalled  by  any  other 
branch  of  trade  known — a  thing  perfectly 
beyond  the  reach  of  belief,  and  even  un- 
worthy of  a  single  serious  thought.    In 
another  branch  of  manufacture,  he  said, 
there  was  the  same  sort  of  exaggerated 
danger  represented  to  the  House,  by  a 
perscm  who  had  given  a  very  long  and 
copious  testimony  at  the  bar,  and  that  in 
the  most  coUected  and  deliberate  manner 
that  it  was  possible  for  any  man  to  do ; 
[he  here  alluded  to  Mr.  Wedgwood,  iJie 
earthen-ware  manufacturer,  who  gave  in 
his  testimony  in  writing  to  the  cleric] — and 
vet,  from  tms  gentleman  the  House  could 
learn  nothing  more  than  that  of  his  having 
wished  to  engross  every  market  to  which 
he  had  ever  thought  of  sending  his  wares ; 
and,  although,  by  the  bye,  he  did  not  well 
know  how  to  send  them  to  Ireland  for  fear 
of  damage,  by  breaking  and  other  losses, 
yet  be  was  now  determined,  at  all  hazards, 
and  at  all  risks  of  credibility  and  consis- 
tency, to  nm  into  every  extreme  that  the 
present  prevalent  agitation  of  men's  minds 
could  prompt  them  to,  in  order  to  find 
nothing  in  those  propositions  but  certain 
4lSitruction  to  him  and  his  manu&cture  if 


they  should  pass  into  a  law.  He  most 
earnestly  entreated  th^  House  not  to  suffer 
themselves  to  be  carried  away  with  the 
idea  that  a  poor  country,  merely  because 
she  enjoyed  some  comparative  exemption 
from  taxes,  was  therefore  able  to  cope 
with  a  rich  and  powerful  country;  tne 
fact,  he  was  ready  to  contend,  was  by  no 
means  so :  on  the  contrary,  the  smallest 
burthen  on  a  poor  country  was  to  be  con- 
sidered, when  compared  with  those  of  a 
rich  one,  by  no  means  in  a  proportion  te 
their  several  abilities ;  for  if  one  country 
exceeded  another  in  wealth,  population, 
and  establislied  commerce,  in  a  proportion 
of  two  to  one,  he  was  nearly  convinced 
that  that  country  would  be  able  to  bear 
near  ten  times  the  burthens  that  the  other 
would  be  equal  to.  This  argument  he 
applied  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
illustrated  it  with  anT  example  from  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  There  was  no  gen- 
tleman, he  believed,  who  would  contend, 
that  the  taxes  which  Scotland  paid,  when 
compared  with  those  of  England,  bore  anys 
proportion  to  their  mutual  and  relative  re* 
sources  of  wealth  and. power ;  and  yet  he 
believed,  that,  although  every  man  must 
admit,  that  the  connexion  between  them 
had  been  productive  of  great  and  manifest 
advantage  to  both,  yet  there  were  few 
would  hesitate  to  say,  that  one  country 
had  been  more  benefited  by  it  than  the 
other,  and  that  the  event  of  that  consolida- 
tion of  interest  which  took  place  between 
the  two  British  kingdoms,  had  been  such 
as  ought  not  to  make  England  averse  from 
a  repetition  of  the  experiment. 

Mr.  Pitt  now  proceeded  to  open  that 
part  of  the  plan  which  was  entirely  and 
exclusively  favourable  to  this  country,  and 
which  was  to  be  the  gratuity  given  by 
Ireland  for  whatever  fanenefit  she  was  to 
derive  from  the  arrangement>  and  the 
compensation  to  England  for  any  advan- 
ta^.  she  might  give  up.  It  happened,  he 
said,  that  as  this  compensation  bore  an 
exact  proportion  to  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  Ireland,  so  was  it  of  necessary 
consequence  exactly  commensurate  to  the 
efiect  of  the  concessions  made  by  Eng- 
land ;  while,  at  the  same  time  that  it  thus 
balanced  the  favour  conferred  and  recelr- 
ed,  it  over  and  above  secared  an  additional 
advantage  to  each  party,  by  considerably 
promoting  the  collective  strength,  pro* 
sperity  and  splendour  of  the  empire  at  liu^e. 
This  compensation  was  the  surplus  of  the 
hereditary  revenue  of  Ireland,  afler  de- 
ducting 65^fO00k  for  the  support  of  her 
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own  estftblishmento,  to  be  applied  to  the 
naval  defeace  of  Uie  trade  and  commerce 
of  each  kingdom.  In  order  to  ahew  the 
House  how  ceruinly  this  compensation 
would  bear  a  proportion  to  the  benefit 
which  Ireland  was  to  reap  from  the  new 
arrangements,  he  would  state  what  the 
hereditary  revenue  was.  It  consisted  of 
certain  duties  by  custom  on  almost  every 
species  of  goods  imported ;  an  excise  upon 
some  articles  of  the  most  general  con- 
sumption ;  and  a  house-tax  levied  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  hearths  in  each.  The 
committee  would  see  from  hence,  that  this 
hereditary  revenue  would  necessarily  in- 
crease as  soon  as  the  new  arrangement 
began  to  have  effect,  and  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  that  effect,  every  article  or  which 
it  was  composed  being  so  closely  connect- 
ed with  commerce,  wealth,  and  popula- 
tion. It  was  his  idea,  that  the  supply, 
whatever  it  might  be,  should  be  taken  in 
provisions  and  stores,  a  mode  which  would 
be  productive  of  equal  benefit  to  both 
nations. 

He  should  have,  he  said,  on  a  future 
day,  some  remarks  to  make  as  to  the  re* 
gulation  of  patents,  and  the  securing  of 
copyright  to  their  respective  possessors. 
At  present,  however,  he  would  detain  the 
committee  no  further  upon  this  part  of 
the  subject. 

He  then  addressed  the  House  in  a  most 
'earnest  manner,  entreating  them  to  consi- 
der and  reflect  how  momentous  the  object 
before  them  was ;  that  it  tended  to  con- 
ciliate a  difference  between  this  and  our 
sister  kingdom,  which,  though  now  con- 
fined to  secret  repinines,  to  disgusts,  to 
jealousies,  and  a  war  of  interests  and  of 
passions,  might  perhaps,  ia  time,  proceed 
a  length  which  he  shuddered  to  tnink  of^ 
and  could  not  venture  to  express;  that 
it  tended  to  enrich  one  part  of  the  empire 
without  impoverishing  the  other,  while  it 
gave  strength  to  both ;  that  like  mercy, 
the  favourite  attribute  of  beaven«— 

'<  It  is  twioe  MeM'd, 
**  It  bleatoUi  him  tkat  gives,  and  bim  Unt  Ukes ;" 

that  after  the  severe  calamities  under  which 
this  country  had  so  long  laboured,  that 
after  the  heavy  loa  which  ^e  had  sus- 
tained from  the  recent  division  of  her  do- 
minioi^,  there  o«ght  to  be  no  object  more 
impressive  on  the  feelings  of  the  House, 
than  to  endeavour  to  preserve  from  fur- 
ther dismemberment  and  diminution,  to 
unite  and  to  connect  what  yet  remain^  of 
our  reduced  imd  shattered  empire,  of 
which  Great  Britaia  and  Ireland  were 
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now  the  only  considerable  members^  in 
the  mutual  bond  of  affection,  of  mutual 
kindness,  and  of  reciprocity  of  interests. 
He  called  upon  those  gentlemen  who  had 
enjoyed  a  share  at  different  periods  in  th^ 
government  of  Ireland,  to  declare,  whether 
the  time  was  not  now  passed  when  tem- 
porary expedients,  when  lenitives,  calca- 
tated  merely  for  the  purpose  of  deadening 
tlie  immediate  sense  of  pain,  without  even 
approaching  the  seat  of  Uie  distemper, 
could  be  administered  with  safety  ?  Whe- 
ther they  could  silence  the  demands  which 
the  Irish  with  a  loud  united  voice  were  at 
this  moment  making,  on  the  justice,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  humanity  of  the  nation  > 

He  apologized  for  having  so  long  trou- 
bled the  House  upon  a  suoject  on  which 
they  had  now  been  already  ibr  such  a 
length  of  time  engaged  ;  declaring,  that 
among  all  the  objects  of  his  politicid  life, 
this  was,  in  his  (pinion,  the  most  impor- 
tant he  had  ever  engaged  in;  nor  did  he 
imagine  he  should  ever  meet  another  that 
woiud  call  forth  ail  his  public  feelings,  and 
rouse  every  exertion  of  his  heart,  in  so 
forcible  a  manner  as  the  present  had  done. 
A  question  in  which,  he  verily  believed, 
was  involved  every  prospect  that  still  re- 
mained to  this  country,  of  again  lifting  up 
her  head  to  that  height  and  eminence 
which  she  once  possessed  amongst  na- 
tions; and  of  giving  to  her  commerce, 
her  public  credit,  and  her  resources,  that 
spring  and  vivacity,  which  she  felt  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  before  last,  which 
were  now  so  obviously  returning,  and 
which,  he  trusted,  she  would  never  be 
found  to  want,  as  long  as  liberalitv, 
public  spirit,  and  disinterestedness,  bek 
their  place  in  that  House.  He  concluded 
with  moving  the  first  Resolution,  vix. 
**  That  it  is  hiffhly  important  to  the  ge- 
neral interest  of  tHe  Britiah  empire,  that 
the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land be  encouraged  and  extended  as  much 
as  possible ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  that  the 
intercourse  and  commerce  be  finally  set- 
tled and  regulated,  on  permanent  imd 
eauitable  principles,  for  the  muttial  benefit 
or  both  countries." 

Lord  North  said,  that  the  right  lion, 
gentleman  had  introduced  so  many  new 
resolutions,  and  had  so  materially  changed 
the  face  of  the  propositions,  that  be  woukl 
st^mit  it  to  the  candour  of  the  right  boa. 
gentleman,  whether  it  weuld  not  be  proper 
to  adjourn  the  debate^  aiKl  cause  the  new 
resolutiona  to  be  printed  ibr  the  use  of  the 
members,  in  order  that  gentlemen  nugbt 
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have  an  opportunity  of  reading  tbem^  with 
attention^  of  considering  their  import,  and 
making  themselves  masters  of  their  ten- 
dencnr,  before  they  were  called  apon  to 
decide  upon  questions  of  such  infinite  im- 
portance to  the  two  countries,  and  about 
which  they  could  as  yet  be  so  little  in« 
formed,  in  consecjuence  of  the  very  great 
alterations  just  mtroduced  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman*  There  would  be  some- 
thmg,  his  lordship  said,  so  extremely  in* 
decent  in  pressing  the  House  of  a  sudden, 
to  a  decision  of  the  leading  question,  that 
would  pledge  them  to  vote  for  all  the  rest 
of  the  propositions,  before  they  were  ap- 
prised of  the  true  meaning  of  almost  any 
one  of  them,  that  he  could  not  for  a  mo- 
ment suppose  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
bad  any  idea  of  urging  the  committee  to 
a  vote  upon  the  question  before  they 
parted,  especially  considering  the  very  late 
nour  of  the  night  at  which  the  right  hon. 

fentleman  had  himself  made  the  motion. 
^or  his  part,  he  was  utterly  incapable  of 
deciding  upon  the  new  resolutions  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  read  in  the 
course  of  his  sp^di,  or  of  entering  into  a 
discussion  of  their  merits;  he  was  not 
mj&aeady  informed  of  their  particular 
tendttM^,  to  attempt  either;  all  he  could 
do  was,  to  say,  that  on  the  first  blush  of 
them,  diey  appeared  to  him  to  be  amend* 
meats  fbr  the  better,  inasmuch  as  they 
materialhr  contradicted  and  corrected  the 
.  apirilaM  principle  of  the  Irish  propositions, 
which,  as  they  bad  been  origmaUy  intro- 
daecdy  appeared  to  him  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  objectionable,  impolitic, 
«M  unwise ;  and  which,  ^ough  as  far  as 
be  had  been  able  to  discover,  from  having 
heard  the  resolutions  read  once,  were  vet 
fiur  from  being  entirely  cured  of  affi)rd]ng 
strong  grounds  for  objection,  greatly 
aaanded  as  he  was  read^  to  conilbss  they 
were,  by  the  new  resolutions.  For  these 
TMsons,  he  should  not  attempt  to  argue 
the  crand^  subject  that  day ;  but  should 
ncrdv  confine  what  he  had  t#  say,  to  a 
few  of  the  many  thines  of  a  personal  na- 
ture, which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
thot^bt  proper  to  Miyof  him,  and  of  those 
who  sat  near  him.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, he  observed,  rarely  rose  without 
anacktng  him,  and  treating  him  with  a 
decree  of  marked  contempt;  to  both  of 
which  he  was  most  heartily  welcomes  but 
he  wmM  just  remind  the  right  hon.  gen- 
thvan,  diat  it  somewhat  dbcredited  his 
argement  upon  any  question,  and  discre- 
dited ^  question  itself^for  the  mover  of 


it  rather  to  content  himself  with  endea-^ 
vouring  to  recommend  it  to  the  House  by  . 
an  abuse  of  what  others  had  done  on  the 
same  subject,  than  to  rest  it  on  its  own^ 
merits.  **  There  are  some  men,  Mr.  Gil- 
bert, (said  the  noble  lord)  who  seem  to 
be  organized  for  slander;  there  are  some 
men  who,  by  the  peculiar  temperament  of 
their  nature,  find  gratification  m  invective, 
and  so  eager  are  they  for  the  ^enjo3rment 
of  their  lust,  that  they  go  about  to  seek 
for  blemishes,  in  order  to  expose  them  ; 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  their  game,  they  will 
sometimes  pretend  to  find  them  where 
they  are  not  Such  men,  if  they  propose 
any  measure,  are  infinitely  more  desirous 
to  make  it  stand  upon  the  faults  of  others, 
than  on  its  own  merits;  and  such  a  man  I 
take  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  be.'' 
The  right  hon.  gentteman  undoubtedly 
felt  a  pleasure  in  abusing  him ;  and  there* 
fore  it  shewed  his  ingenuity  to  fix  upon 
such  subjects  to  bring  forward,  as  wodd 
serve  to  gratify  his  favourite  propensity, 
though  they  would  not  afibrd  much  ground 
for  souiid  reasoning  in  their  support,  or 
bear  any  great  degree  of  compliment. 
Having  made  these  ironical  remarks  on 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  con- 
duct, lord  North  proceeded  to  a  justifica- 
tion of  himself  from  Mr.  Pitt's  attack,  and 
by  a  referenoe  to  facts  shewed,  that  what 
he  had  granted  to  Ireland,  when  he  had 
the  honour  of  being  first  lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, had  not  been  what  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  staged,  nor  any  thing  like 
what  the  right  hon.  gentleman  now  pro- 
posed to  grant,  but  merely  a  right  to  ex-* 
port  and  import  to  and  firom  the  West 
Indies,  under  certain  circumstances  of  cir- 
cumscription, safety,  and  security  to  the 
commercial  rights  of  this  country.  So 
far  was  he  from  having  been  at  any  time 
willing  to  go  the  length  of  sacrificing  the 
commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain  to 
Ireland,  that  he  had  uniformly  opposed 
such  an  idea,  when  the  subject  had  come 
under  consideration ;  and  impressed  with 
this  sentiment,  it  was,  that  he  had  tliat 
day  come  down  to  the  House  determined 
to  vote  against  the  propositions,  which  he 
certainly  should  have  done,  had  they  stood 
in  their  origmal  form.  His  lordship  next 
entered  into  an  investigation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances alluded  to  by  a  pamphleteer; 
who  had,  he  said,  been  instructed  to  abuse 
him,  and  whose  arguments  and  style  so 
nearly  corresponded  with  thosib  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  that  a  stranger 
would  have  thought  the  pamphleteer,  and 
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%he  right  hon.  gentleman^  were  one  and 
the  same  person.  [Lord  North  here  al- 
luded to  a  pamphlet  entitled^ «  A  Defence 
of  the  Irish  Propositions/*  said  to  be  writ- 
ten hy  Mr.  Rose^  and  always  mentioned 
by  the  name  of  the  Treasury  Pamphlet.] 
He  contended,  that  it  was  unfair  for  any 
man  to  consider  the  report  of  a  speech  in 
parliament  given  in  a  newspaper,  as  a  suf- 
ficient'  authority  to  urge  it  against  him,  as 
a  proof  of  his  argument  or  his  declarations. 
It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  speech 
in  question,  given  as  it  was,  did  not  fur- 
nish ground  suflicient  to  make  out  the 
Eamphleteer's  reasoning,  or  to  prove  that 
e  had  ever  been  an  advocate  for  a  sur- 
render of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain 
to  Ireland.  His  lordship  read  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  speech,  as  cited  in  the 
.  pamphlet,  which  fully  corroborated  his  rea- 
soning. He  recapitulated  also  the  whole 
of  the  transactions  on  the  subject  of  the 
cessions  that  had  been  made  to  Ireland 
while  he  was  in  office,  shewing  that  they 
had  originated  in  an  address  of  the  Irish 
parliament  pleading  their  poverty  and  dis-' 
tress ;  that  when  the  cessions  were  made, 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  voted  addresses 
of  thanks  expresung  their  gratitude  for 
what  had  been  granted  them  in  the  warm- 
est terms,  declaring  themselves  perfectly 
satisfied  with  it,  and  praising  the  goodness 
of  his  Majesty,  ana  the  wisdom  of  his 
councils,  for  having  done  them  so  essential 
a  service.  His  lordship  read  extracts  from 
all  these  various  documents  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, which  went  to  confijrm  the  whole 
of  his  statement.  He  afterwards  entered 
into  some  arguments  relative  to  the  parti- 
cular effect  that  passing  the  propositions 
would  have  upon  our  different  manufac- 
tures, and  especially  on  the  manufacture 
of  iron,  one  of  the  most  important  we  had. 
He  at  length  concluded  with  payiuj^  a 
handsome  compliment  to  Ireland,  proress- 
ing  great  good-will  towards  that  country, 
and  repeating  what  he  had  said  at  the 
beginning  of  bis  speech,  relative  to  an 
immediate  adjournment,  declaring  his  ex- 
pectation, that  from  motives  of  candour 
and  decency,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
woi:dd  accede  to  such  a  motion. 

Mr.  Fox  addressed  himself  to  the  chair, 
in  substance  as  follows : 

Mr.  Gilbert ;  though  I  now  rise  to  sub- 
mit my  sentiments  on  the  present  impor- 
tant subject,  yet  I  be^  it  may  be  under- 
stood by  the  committee,  that  I  shall 
cheerfully  give  way  to  any  gentleman  on 
the  other  side,  who  may  bp  authorized  to 


declare,  that  it  is  not  meant  to  prestr  va  to 
a  vote  this  night.  I  do  not  conceive  it 
possible  indeed,  that  any  objection  can  be 
made  to  the  motion  of  my  noble  &iend. 
The  vast  variety  of  matter  perfectly  new, 
as  well  as  the  numerous  alterations  of  that 
which  we  had  previously  before  us,  de- 
manding the  most  minute  and  accurate 
discussion,  surely  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
will  not  force  the  committee,  at  an  hour 
so  unseasonable,  to  come  to  a  decision 
upon  so  difficult  and  so  perplexed  a  sub- 
ject. I  have  paused.  Sir,  to  give  an  op- 
portunity for  discovering,  if  such  be  the 
mtention  of  gentlemen :  but  I  now  find, 
from  their  continued  silence,  it  is  evident 
the^  are  determmed,  at  all  events,  to  pre- 
cipitate the  committee  to  this  extraordi- 
nary and  unparalleled  decision.  I  must, 
therefore,  intreat  a  more  than  usual  in- 
dulgence from  the  committee,  if,  com- 
pelled as  I  find  myself  to  enter  into  this 
important  discussbn,  I  shall,  even  at  so 
late  an  hour,  intrude  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  on  their  patience.  The 
committee  will  recollect,  that  in  addition 
to  the  eleven  original  propositions,  no  less 
than  sixteen  new  ones  are  now  for  the  first 
time  submitted  to  parliament ;  so  that  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  have  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  no  less  than 
27  of  the  most  important  and  complex 
propositions  that  ever  were  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  debate.  Nor  is  this  the 
whole  of  the  difficulty:  the  16  supple- 
mental propositions  are  not  confin^  to 
verbal  explanations,  or  to  mere  literal 
amendments  of  the  former;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  directly  change  the  whde 
tenor,  and  absolutely  subvert  the  mam 
principle  of  the  onginal  system,  upon 
which  the  rieht  hon.  gentleman  declared 
it  to  be  his  fixed  intention  to  proceed ;  so 
that  in  truth  they  are  altogether  as  unex- 
pected, as  they  obviously  are  new  and 
contradictory.  Surely,  therefore,  under 
circumstances  so  very  novel  and  embar- 
rassing, I  may  with  less  presumption  ia* 
treat  the  committee  to  forgive  that  uik> 
avoidable  intrusion  on  their  time,  which 
must  be  the  consequence  of  compelling  us 
to  come  to  a  vote  on  so  interesting  and  so 
complicated  a  subject,  before  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  gentlemen  to  form  even  any 
general  ideas  on  the  whole  o^the  subject, 
as  it  is  now  modelled.  \ 

But  first  with  respect  to  thil  extraordi- 
nary system,  most  undoubtedljr  the  elaim 
of  merit  in  being  the  author  of.  it,  can  ad- 
mit of  no  question.    My  noble\fHend  baa 
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waved  all  possible  pretensions  to  it ;  but 
not,  I  am  sure,  more  cheerfully  than  I 
coIlcu^with  him,  in  de^larin^  it  to  be  the 
sole  and  entire  possession  of  th«  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  has  officially  produced  it. 
With  him  let  the  whole  credit  of  it  reside, 
undisputed  and  unenvied.  He  indeed  who 
contends  with  him  for  its  honours,  must 
be  instigated  by  unjustifiable  motives:  for, 
surely,  never  dia  ther^  appear  a  work 
more  completely,  more  in^ivisibly  the  sole 
and  genuine  composition  of  its  author, 
than  the  present  system  evidently  demon- 
strates itself  to  be  exclusively  the  work  of 
Ihe  right  hon.  gentleman.  No  necessity 
can  be  alleged  to  have  given  rise  to  it,  for 
it  flows  from  the  mere  wiU  of  the  proposer. 
No  urgent,  no  pressing  calamity  bore  a 
share  in  its  introduction.  It  is  the  ofiF- 
spring  of  peace  and  domestic  .tranquillity. 
Surely,^  therefore,  it  would  be  false  and 
injurious  to  allege,  that  the  people  of  Ire^ 
land  had  forced  the  British  minister  into  a 
tame  surrender  of  the  manufiEictures  and 
commerce  of  our  country.  The  fact  is 
directly  the  reverse.  The  British  minister 
has  proffered  this  surrender  from  his  own 
mere  motion,  his  own  sound  will,  his  own 
unbiassed  judgment.  Unquestionably, 
therefore,  he,  and  he  only,  is  clearly  enti- 
tled to  enjoy  all  the  merits  and  all  the 
honours  of  a  system  so  completely  and  so 
perfectly  his  own. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  from  the  examples 
which  tne  right  hon.  gentleman  has  so 
frequently  afforded  us  of  a  wonderful  per- 
severance in  the  defence  of  his  own  opi- 
nions, and  at  the  same .  time  as  complete 
an  adoption  of  the  amendments  which  we 
suggest,  and  he  himself  disapproves,  we 
ought  not  to  be  very  much  astonished  at 
any  new  and  sudden  appearance  that  his 
present  system  ma^  have  assumed;  but  I 
confess,  however,  it  was  witli  considerable 
astonishment  that  1  heard  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  state  his  new  propositions.  For 
uese.  Sir,  are  at  once,  dicectly,  totally, 
and  vitally  in  contradiction  to  the  whole 
of  that  system  on  which  he  set  out,  and 
from  which,  if  we  had  trusted  merely  to 
his  own  solemn  declarations,  we  must  have 
beiiev^  it  impossible  that  he  could  deviate 
in  the  minutest  degree.  In  saying  this; 
the  committee  must  be  sensible  that  I 
speak  merely  from  tiie  impression  \vhich 
the  resolutions  have  made  on  my  mind  as 
tbejr  were  cursorily  read  over  and  ex- 
plamed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  I 
have  not  had  time,  aind  the  committee  are 
not  to  be  permitted  to  have  time,  to  read 
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and  weigh  these  propositions  before  they 
detennine  upon  th.eur  merits*— but  such  is 
the  impression  which,  on  the  first  blush, 
they  have  made  upon  my  mind. 

Sir,  I  have  all  along  understood,  that 
the  basis  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
original  8}'8tem  was  reciprocity  in  cor- 
respondent duties,  and  reciprocity  in  the 
prohibition  of  the  export  of  raw  materials. 
Now,  these  principles,  in  my  mind^  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  has  completely  aban- 
doned in  his  new  propositions;  for  parti- 
cularly in  the  article  of  beer,  an  exception 
is  made  to  the  reciprocity  in  correspondent , 
duties,  and,'  in  the  seventh  resolution,  a 
change  is  made  with  respect  to  prohibit 
tions.  The*  right  hon.  gentleman  has, 
therefore,  retracted  and  recanted  his  orf- 
ginal  principles;  he  has  abandoned  the 
ground  on  which  he  set  out,  and  on  which 
he  so  frequently  pledged  himself  that  the 
whole  of  hir  propositions  should  stand  or 
fall.  He  has  abandoned  the  reciprocity 
in  correspondent  duties ;  he  has  abandoned 
the  reciprocal  prohibition  of  raw  materials. 
In  these  instances,  which  if  they  are  said 
to  be  trifling  in  themselves,  are  not  trifles 
when  considered  as  departures  from  prin^ 
ciple,  he  has  abandoned  his  ground  ;  and 
by  doing  (his,  he  opens  a  new  system,  and 
comes  forward  wiui  a  set  of  propositions, 
so  far  forth  diametrically  opposite  tb,  and 
fundamentally  different  from,  that  system 
which  he  himself  has  most  repeatedly  as** 
sured  us  could  not  possibly  adroit  ot  the 
slightest  change,  and  was,  indeed,  to  b^ 
wholly  inviolable. 

Sir,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  reprobates 
the  charge  which  has  been  imputed  to 
him,  of  rashness  in  the  original  proposi- 
tions. Was  there  ever  a  charge  made 
with  more  truth,  or  demonstrated  with 
more  clearness  ?  Has  not  the  right' hon. 
gentleman's  conduct  on  this  day  given  the 
most  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  original 
rashness  of  his  system?  What  can  be  a 
more  decisive  proof  of  original  rashness, 
than  subsequent  retraction  ?  '  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  brings  forward  a  set  of  re- 
solutions, as  the  basis  of  a  system  for  the 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries ; 
he  pledges* th^  government  of  this  king- 
dom for  the  literal  establishment  of  his 
system;  he  proudly  resists  inquiry,  and 
scorns  deliberation :  but,  when  circum- 
stances arise  which  he  has  not  ability  to 
overcome,  and  time,  in  spite  of  his  oppo- 
sition, is  procured  for  inquiry  and  discus^ 
sion,  he  is  constrained  to  acknowledge  the 
errors  of  his  first  opinions^  and  he  comes 
[3Q] 
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forward  iviih  a  set  of  propetitionfr  4irtf ctly 
the  reverse  ef  the  former,  if  this  does 
not  eidiibit  the  rashttess  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  in  colours  Biore  warm  and  du- 
rable thftn  any  with  which  we  on  this  side 
the  House  are  able  to  characterise  bis 
eondact,  I  submit  to  the  committee  and 
the  public*  The  rashness  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  is  proved  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  himself;  and  it  is  singu« 
Jarly  striking-^^-that  by  die  whole  of  his 
behavk>ur«-^he  rashness  of  one  day  is  to 
be  proved  by  the  rashness  of  ^another, 
fle  now  brings  forward  to  the  committee 
a  set  of  propositions  directly  centradictory 
to  those  on  which  he  first  proceeded;  and 
having  thus  himself  demonstrated  the 
rashness  of  hib  own  conduct  in  the  first 
instance,  he  becomes  enamoured  of  this 
boasted  weakness,  and  yet  most  liberally 
determines  that  we  also  shall  be  admitted 
to  a  full  participation  of  it,  by  a  rash,  pre- 
mature adoption  of  these  his  latest  no- 
tions;, which,  however,  may  as  suddenly 
and  as  consistently  be  abandoned  as  the 
former.  So  hostile  is  he  to  deliberation, 
such  an  avowed  enemy  to  every  thing  that 
looks  like  inquiry  and  reflection,  that  even 
on- this  day,  when  he  is  suffering  the  shame 
of  rashness,  he  calls  upon  us  to  be  rash. 
Although  his  propositions  have  been  but 
once  cursorily  read  over,  and  in  that 
reading  embellished  and  set  off  with  all 
the  lustre  of  his  eloquence,  —  although 
they  are  perfectly  new, — and  although  he 
has  not  submitted  them  to  the  committee 
fill  after  midnight,  he  demands  and  com- 
pels MS  to  come  to  a  vote  on  them.  The 
decency  of  this  conduct  I  will  not  insist 
upon;  butrthus  driven,  thus  forced  to  a 
division,  I  must,  however  unwilling  to 
give  ahastyn^ative,  vote  directly  against 
Bis  propositions,  as  conceiving  them  to  be 
at  the  best  unnecessary,  most  probably  per- 
nicious, but  undoubtdlly  so  productive  of 
an  entire  revolution  in  our  commercial 
.system,  as  to  involve  a  train  of  coose- 
qaences,  against  which  the  wisest  and 
best  characters  of  this  country  might  de- 
spair of  providing  any  adequate  security.  '■ 
But,  Sir,  I  congratulate  the  committee 
*— 1  congratulate. the  country  —  on  the 
happy  escape  which  we  have  had  from  the 
system  proposed  bv  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man but  twa  months  since.  That  system, 
the  ruin  of  which  has  been  this  day.  so 
ably  demonstrated,  was  then  within  four 
and  twenty  hours  of  being  carried  through 
this  House :  so  that,  when  we  look  back 
oa  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we 
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have  indeed  good  reason  to  rejoice  in  our 
fortunate  escape.  The  first  propositions^ 
when  they  wtre  originallv' opened  in  diis 
House,  wefe  pronounced  to  be  so  pure 
and  beneficial— so  clearly  aad^demonstra- 
bly  perfect,  that  not  a  moment  was  to 
be  wasted  in  a  useless  discussion  of  their 
merits.  The  right  hon.  gent.,  therefore,  m* 
vei^hed  against  the  strange,  uncandid  op- 
position which  was  made  to  those  his  firat 
propositions.  He  attributed  flie  epinioos 
of  this  side  of  the  House  to  mere  faction 
and  disappointment :  he  called  our  solemn 
appeals  to  the  ^gislature  and  to  the  aa- 
tion,  illiberal  artifices  to  excite  unneces- 
sary clamour :  he  gave  a  haughty  defiance 
to  the  manufacturers  and  merchants,  to 
exhibit  any  reasonable  argument  against 
a  system  so  replete  with  every  beneficial 
consequence  to  themselves;  and  he  tri- 
nmphed  in  the  circumstuice,  that  for 
some  days  not  a  single  petition  was  brought 
to  the  House  from  any  part  of  the  country 
against  those  propositions :  afterwards,  in- 
deed, he  was  forced  to  abate  his  triuniph  ; 
he  found  no  want  of  petitions,  nor  of  ar- 
gument ;  but  his  language  was  still  lofty, 
and  his  mind  implacable.  His  system  was 
so  superior  to  the  petulance  and  faction 
of  those  who  opposed  it,  that  he  declared 
his  resolution  of  carrying  it  into  a  law, 
even  to  the  letter  of  the  specific  resolu- 
tions. Convbced,  however,  as  we  always 
were,  that  these  resolutions  were  fraught 
with  injury  and  ruin  to  the  manufactures 
and  commerce  of  this  country,  we  warned 
— we  conjured  the  House  to  deliberate- 
to  call-  for  infiirmation— to  examine  those 
who,  from  their  ^tuations,  were  the  most 
likely  to  be  possessed  of  intelligence.  We 
called  for  the  commissioners  of  customs, 
and  ^be  comnoissioners  of  exdse,  that  the 
House  snt^t  Itam  from  them,  whether 
front  the  operation  of  these  resolutions  the 
revenues  of  the  country  were  not  instantly 
exposed  to  insurmowitable  dangers.  The 
right  hon.  ffentleman  reprobated  the  pro- 
c^ing.  ,  He  asserted,  that  we  callea  for 
these  oonunissioners  merely  to  gain  time ; 
that  our  purpose  was  insidious  delay,  in 
order  to  mfiame  the  public,  and  stir  op 
factious  clamours,  out  what  has  been 
the  issue  of  all  this  ?  Will  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  now  dare  to  attribute  our  coa- 
ouct  to  those  unworthy  motives?  The 
commissioners,  whose  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject he  considered  of  so  little  avail,  have 
declared  by  their  report,  that  material  and 
akuming  injury  wduld  unavoidably  arise 
from  these  i^ohitieitf,  fraught,  as  thcj 
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eoDceived  them  to  be,  with  innumerable 
dangers.  Bat  still  more  strongly  has  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  himself,  on  this  day, 
described,  in  hh  own  beautiful  language, 
the  variety  of  ruinous  consequences  tliat 
must  have  attended  his  original  system. 
He  himself  has  enumerated  to  the  com- 
mittee  the  long  train  of  evils  we  have  es- 
caped, by  opposing  his  propositions — h6 
himself  has  emphatically  described  the 
destruction  we  should  liave  incurred  by 
adopting  his  own  exploded  mtem.  Let 
the  committee  recollect  the  detail  of  fatal 
cJbmequences  thus  authoritatively  admitted. 

First,  it  has  been  now  admitted,  that  if 
Uie  original  resolutions  had  passed,  we 
diould  have  lost  for  ever  die  monopoly  of 
the  fiast-india  trade;  It  has  been  ad- 
mitted, that  we  could  no  longer  have  re- 
newed the  exclusive  charter  of  the  Com- 
pany;  but  the  sister  kingdom,  having  once 
an  equal  power  with  ourselves  to  trade  to 
Asia,  we  must  wholly  have  depended  on 
the  will  of  Ireland  for  a  renewal  of  the 
charter,  by  which  the  monopoly  could 
idone  have  been  maintained. 

If  these  resolutions  had  passed  into  a 
law,  it  has  eq\ially  been  admitted,  that  we 
must  have  hazarded  all  the  revenue  arising 
from  spirituous  liquors ;  no  dbtinction  hav- 
ing b€«n  tnade  between  our  own  and  fo- 
reign liquors,  nor  any  provisicm  thought 
of  to  prevent  their  admission  into  this 


If  these  resolutions  had  passed  into  a 
kw,  we  should  etiually  have  sacrificed  the 
whole  of  the  navigation  laws  of  this  coun- 
try. These  laws,  the  great  source  of  our 
connBevcial  opulence,  the  prime  origin  of 
our  maritime  strength,  would  at  once  have 
been  ddivered  up  in  trust  to  Ireland, 
leaving  us  for  ever  after  totally  dependent 
on  her  policy,  and  on  her  bounty,  for  the 
future  guaraianship  of  our  dearest  in- 
terests. 

If  these  resoHitioos  had  passed  ibto  a 
Jaw,  we  should  have  opened  the  door  to  a 
nKNre  extensive  contraband  trade  than  ever 
yet  was  known  to  exist  in  this  country ; 
for  not  a  shadow  of  protection  was  pro- 
vided against  every  species  of  smugjg;lin^, 
not  even  the  means  which  we  thmk  it 
necessary  to  use  in  our  own  traffic  from 
port  to  port— Uiat  of  requiring  bonds, 
coc^kets,  and  other  it^strumeBts,  on  goods 
•eot  coastwise. 

If  these  resolutions  had  been  carried 
into  a  law,  we  i^oCild  have  endangered 
the  loss  of  the  colonial  market  to  the  ma- 
nmftK^turel  of  Great  Britain ;  for  no  care 


Mras  taJcen  to  prevent  Ireland  from  giving 
bounties,  or  allowing  drawbacks,  on  goods 
exported  to  the  colonies;  so  that  it  was 
left  in  their  power  to  give  so  decisive  an 
advantage  to  their  own  manufactures,  as 
must  have  ascertained  to  them  the  market, 
oTy  which  would  have  been  equally  ruin- 
ous, have  forced  ua  to  enter  into  a  war- 
fare of  bounties,  to  the  eictinotion  of  our 
revenues. 

If  these  resolutions  had  been  carried 
into  a  law,  dangers  as  extensive  must  havtf 
equally  been  incurred  by  our  colonies ;  for 
not  a  siAgle  provision  was  stipulated  for  ^ 
laying  permanent  high  duties  on  the  pro- 
duce of  foreign  colonies  imported  into  Ire- 
land ;  so  that,  at  any  future  time,  Ireland 
might  have  taken  off  the  annual  high  du- 
ties, and  given  admiision  to  the  produce 
of  foreign  colonies,  ,on  terms  which  must 
completely  have  ruined'  our  West  ludia 
islands.  I  need  not  state  to  the  com- 
mittee a  fiict  so  universally  known,  as  that 
the  produce  of  our  colonies  is  dearer  than 
that  of  the  foreien  islands;  But  we  havd 
nevertheless  prererred  the  home  market^ 
on  account  of  the  natural  interest  which 
we  have  in  them;  and  undoubtedly  w^ 
must  continue  to  do  so.  Ireland  has  no 
such  obligation :  on  the  contrary,  her  in- 
terest would  as  forcibly  lead  her  to  the  fo* 
rei^  colonies. 

If  these  resolutions,  thereibre,  had  pass*. 
ed  into  a  kw,  we  shodd  have  been  irre- 
trievably bound  to  our  part  of  the  bargain^ 
whereas  Ireluid  wo«tld  by  no  means  nave 
been  confined  to  hers. 

If  ^ese  resolutions  had  passed  into  H 
law,  by  the  monstrous  incongruity  of  the 
fifth,  it  would  have  been  in  the  power  ai 
Irdand  to  draw  a  revenue  from  our  con- 
sumption. Thev  had  only  to  lay  an  in-^ 
temal  duty  in  drelaoid,  oa  the  articles  of 
our  consumption,  equal  to  the  ihtemiA 
duty  that  might  exist  on  such  articles  in 
this  country,  and  it  must  have  followed^ 
that  ^ey  of  course  would  have  drawn  the 
revenue  from  the  country  that  was  to  con- 
sume the  gQods.  Thb  astonishing  absur- 
dity is  done  away  by  the  removal  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifth  resolution.  Thus^ 
also,  if  these  resolutions  had  passed  Into 
a  law,  the  leather  trade  must  as  certainly 
have  been  ruined;  for  though  we  were 
bound  in  all  future  time  to  send  our  oak- 
bark  to  Ireland  duty  free,  Ireland  was  not 
bound  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  raw 
hides  to  Great  Britain,  without  which  the 
trade  could  not  subsbt. 

These,  Shr,  are  some  few  of  the  evils, 
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which  confessedly  would  have  taken  places 
if  the  original  resolutions,  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  proposed  but  two  months 
ago,  had  unfortunately  passed  into  a  law. 
AH  these  menaces,  these  fatal  consequences 
of  his  own  rasti  system,  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman has  on  this  day  himself  acknow- 
ledged, at  the  same  moment,  that  he  in- 
troduces, for  the  first  time,  a  new  set  of 
complicated  propositions,  in  remedy  of  the 
detected  mischiefs  of  the  former.  In  do- 
ing this,  he  has  at  once  completely  changed 
the  ground  on  which  he  first  set  out;  for 
bavmg  originally  declared,  that  the  very 
spirit  and  soul  of  his  S3'stem  was  to  square 
and  finally  determine  the  relative  situation 
of  the  two  countries,  he  then  maintained 
that  this  salutary,  this  grand,  thb  primary 
object,  could  only  be  accomplished  by  a 
complete  and  perfect  reciprocity ;  yet  that 
essential,  that  vital  principle,  he  has  now 
totally  and  directly  abandoned,  as  well  in 
the  remarkable  change  which  he  has  in- 
troduced in  the  seventh  resolution,  as  in 
the  article  of  beer,  the  export  of'  which 
is  of  infinite  consequence.  Reciprocity, 
therefore,  which  was  the  vital  principle, 
the  spirit,  the  quintessence  of  his  system, 
is  now  completely  abandoned. 

Sir,  that  these  alterations  are  for  the 
better,  I  most  cheerfully  admit.  Un- 
doubtedW,  they  tend  to  make  the  present 
aystem  far  more  palatable  to  Englishmen. 
Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  I  now  state 
them?  Clearly  for  this  reason :  to  manifest 
to  the  House  the  important  benefits  of  de- 
liberation. I  mention  them,  to  shew  that 
.the  alarm  given  by  gentlemen  of  this 
side  of  the  House,  was  a  most  fortunate 
alarm  for  this  country.  By  that  fortunate 
alarm,  the  manufacturing  communities  in 
every  comer  of  the  kingdom  have  been 
apprised  of  their  dancer;  they  have  had 
time  to  come  forward;  they  have  had  time  to 

fiy^  those  lights  to  the  committee,  which 
ave  been  the  happy  means  of  produ- 
cing the  alterations  of  this  day.  1  men- 
tion them  to  shew  what  must  have  been 
the  consequences  to  the  enipire  if  the 
committee  had  implicitly  fallen  into  the 
system,,  which  tlie  rashness  Of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  I  will  not  say  his  igno- 
rance, but  which,  to  give  it  an  easier  term, 
his  extraordinary  confidence  in  his  own 
abilities,  induced  him  so  peremptorily  and 
80  authoritatively  to  propose. 

There  is  also  another,  and  even  more 
powerful  reason  for  my  enlarging  on  these 
important  alterations.  It  is,  Sir,  to  con- 
vince the  committee,  that  there  is  stiil  a 
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powerful  appeal  to  our  equity,  oarl>ene- 
volence,  and  even  our  common  sense,  i^r- 
affording  the  merchants  andmanu&cturers 
of  this  country  a  much  longer  period  of 
deliberation,  and  surely  as  strong, a  claiai 
on  the  justice  of  the  minister,  to  suspend 
the  vote  of  the  committee  on  a  question 
of  such  infinite  magtiitude  to  all  our  juat 
and  dearest  interests.  The  committee  will 
be  taught,  by  a  due  estimation  of  the  be- 
nefits already  acquired  from  salutary  de- 
lays, that  most  important  advantages  are 
to  be  derived  from  fair  inquiry  and  im-* 
partial  discussion.  If  in  two  months  such 
serious  and  consequential  errors  have  been 
discovered,  what  may  we  not  expect  from 
longer  time  arid  more  careful  investigation? 
If  in  two  months  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
has  gleaned  so  much  from  this  side  of  the 
House,  and  from  gentlemen  whose  ideas 
he  certainly  is  not  much  disposed  avowedly 
and  ingenuously  to  adopt,  however  willing 
he  may  be  to  benefit  in  secret  from  them, 
what  may  we  not  expect,  when  liis  bright 
talents  have  had  more  time  to  work  on  the 
suggestions  with  which  we  have  fiimished 
him  ?  That  he  has  largely  profited  from 
this  side  ofjhe  House,  the  committee  will 
readily  perceive ;  neither  will  they,  I  be- 
lieve, consider  it  extremely  presumptuous, 
if  I  arrogate  some  degree  of  honour  to 
myself,  in  having  contributed  a  little  to 
the  amendments, of  this  day.  From  my 
right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Eden),  the  minister 
has  certainly  collected  many  more  of  his 
new  opinions.  Surely,  therdfore,  from  the 
excellent  use  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
roan  has  already  made  of  our  discoveries 
and  suggestions,  it  will  more  and  more  be 
the  wish  of  all  impartial  men,  that  he 
should  have  time  to  mature  the  many  other 
matters  which  he  has  not  yet  so  far  ho- 
noured us  as  entirely  to  adopt.  For  what 
must  be  the  fruits  of  ^ose  ideas,  how  am- 
ple, how  rich  must  be  the  harvest  they 
produce  when  his  ;prote^ting  hand  shall 
raise  them  from  obscurity  to  a  richer  soil ; 
when  he  himself  shall  **  transplant  them 
to  his  own  fair  garden  where  the  sun  al- 
ways shines  ?''  Nothing  surely  can  be  more 
beneficial  than  to  wait  for  their  mature 
production :  I  speak  for  myself,  and  I,am 
sure  1  may  speak  also  for  my  right  hon. 
friend  and  the  other  gentlemen  round  me,' 
that  we  shall  be  happy  to  trust  our  progeny 
to  his  care.  If  he  is  a  plagiary,  he  is  a 
plagiary  uncommonly  endowed;  for  he 
decorates  jthat,  which  he  steals  in  apparel 
so  gay  and  luxuriant,  he  enriches  what- 
ever he  take9  with  such  additions  of  floweta 
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and  embroidery,  that  though,  as  their  legi- 
timate ptirents»  we  recognize  our  own  off- 
spring, we  view  them  with  no  small  de- 
gree of  wonder  in  their  strange  and  sump- 
tuous attire.  On  this  day,  indeed,  we  may 
be  proud  to  contemplate  the  predominating 
efficacy  of  our  own  suggestions ;  and  on 
this  day  alone  has  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, for  the  very  first  time,  condescended 
to  depart  from  the  usual  stateliness  and 
overbearing  sense  of  his  own  superiority. 
Upon  this  day,  with  new  and  unaccustomed 
a&bility,  he  neither  reprobates  nor  reviles 
the  opinions  to  which  he  has  deigned  to 
accede.  It  is  to  us  a  strange  and  un- 
expected triumph,  not  indeed  to  have  our . 
ideas  received  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man (in  that  acceptance  be  is  courtesy  it- 
self), but  to  hear  them,  even  in  the  mo- 
ment they  are  admitted,  unstigmatized  by 
the  receiver,  nor  as  usual  traduced  in 
words,  while  they  are  approved  in  fact, 
and  vUified  at  the  very  moment  of  their 
adoption. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman,  whom  my 
noble  friend  (lord  North)  most  truly 
painted,  when  he  asserted,  that  **  he  had 
a  mind  which  found  gratification  in  inviec- 
tive,*'  has  this  day  alluded  to  a  letter 
written  by  the  noble  lord  as  a  dispatch 
from  Ireland,  during  the  administration  of 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  make  apart; 
and  he  has  insinuated,  that  the  fetter 
manifested  an  intention  in .  that  adminis- 
tration to  have  gone  the  lengths  of  the 
present  system,  **  if  they  had  had  energy 
sufficient  for  so  great  an  adventure.''  I 
did  not  expect  that  even  from  him  such  a 
construction  would  have  been  put  upon 
that  dispatch.  From  his  colleagues  in 
office,  I  am  confident  of  meeting  with  more 
candour.  But  the  letter  has  been  read  11 
submit  to  the  committee  the  terms  of  that 
letter,  and  call  upon  them  to  say,  if  the 
English  language  could  furnish  expressions 
more  decisive  of  the  contrary  opinion,  than 
those  in  which  we  declared  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  that  we  could  not  encourage 
him  to  make  a  promise  to  Ireland,  which, 
if  fulfilled,  would  be  destructive  to  Britain. 
In  that  opinion  we  were  then  unanimous, 
and  to  that  opinion  we  firmly  adhere.  But 
are  these  the  arts  by  which  the  noble  lord 
and  I  are  to  be  degraded  in  the  eyes  of 
Britain  ?  Let  the  minister  persist  in  these 
unworthy .  insinuations,  he  shall  not  deter 
us  from  what  we  know  to  be  our  duty. 
He  shall  not  overcome  that  deliberate 
iirmness  which,  af^er  healing  the  calami- 
ties of  Irelandi  and  happily  establishbg 


both  her  commercial  and  constitutional 
liberty,  had  sufficient  spirit,  sufficient  jus- 
tice, to  withhold^  what  it  were  ruin  to  re- 
linquish, and  what  indeed  was  as  little  ex« 
pected  or  sought  by  Ireland,  as  it  was  safe 
or  just  for  an  administration  here  to  be- 
stow. That  letter,  which  was  written  by 
the  noble  lord  in  his  official  capacity,^,  was 
of  too  much  consequence  to  be  written 
under  the  sanction  of  any  individual  de- 
partment. Every  one  of  his  Majesty's 
confidential  servants  was  privy  to  we  , 
measure ;  nor  was  any  dispatch  ever  made 
up  on  a  more  decidecf  and  unanimous  opi- 
nion. Let  the  right  hon.  gentleman  refer 
to  some  of  his  present  colleagues  for  in- 
formation on  the  point.  <<  As  to  the  want 
of  energy— the  temporizing  spirit— the 
half  measures — and  the  exp^ents  of  get« 
ting  over  a  session  by  a  Post-office  or  an 
Admiralty-court;"  all,  these  are  insinua- 
tions which  my  noble  friend  has  completely 
refuted.  Neither  the  Post-office  nor  the 
Admiralty-court  were  conceded  as  expe- 
dients to  get  over  a  session ;  they  were 
neither  given  nor  accepted  as  boons ;  they 
were  the  natural  consequences  of  the  pre- 
vious change  of  system  ;  they  flowed  na- 
turally from. the  new  situation  in  which 
Ireland  stood  by  the  independence  of  her 
legislature.  What  occasion  had  we  for 
expedients  to  get  over  a  session  I  The  lord- 
lieutenant  of  that  day  epjoyed  as  hi^h  a^ 
decree  of  confidence,  and  deserved  it  as 
well  as  any  nobleman  that  ever  filled  the 
station.  We  were  guilty  of  no  violences^ 
and  there  existed  no  clamour.  . 

I  cannot  help  stopping  here  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  make  a  remark  on  a  curious  dis? 
tinction  to  which  the,  right  hon.  gentleman 
appears  most  remarkably  attached ;  a  dis^ 
tinction  which  betrays  a  feeling  that  I 
cannot  well  describe-!-a  sort  of  self-com- 
placency— a  kind  of  over-pleasure  with  his 
own  situation.  In  speaking  of  the  noble 
lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  at  different  periods, 
he  is  ever  solicitous  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween tlie  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  mere  Secretary  of  State.  In  the  one 
character  he  ascribes  to  him  all  the  dignity 
of  sovereign  rank,  of  sunerintendency,  and 
of  sole  authority — in  the  other,  he  consi- 
ders him  as  rather  acting  under  or  with  a 
ministry,  than  as  a  minister  possessed  of 
either  power  or  responsibility.  He  says  of 
him  at  one  time,  <<  Whpn  the  noble  lord 
was  the  minister  of  thJ^untry."  At  ano-. 
ther,  "  When  the  noble  lord  held  a  subordi- 
nate situation  in  the  cabinet."  By  these  dis- 
tinctioog.  the  right  hon.  gentlemaa  tal^es 
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n  juvenile  pleasure  in  glancing  at  his  bwh 
eleratKNi.  He  considers  die  personage 
who  fills  the  united  offices  of  Chancellor 
ef  the  Exchequer,  and  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  »  a^  character  so  lofly  and 
exalted,  so  superetninent  in  his  station, 
that  he  must  on  lio  account  be  confounded 
with  inferior  persons,  in  like  manner, 
when  he  talks  of  coalitions,  and  reprobates 
ihem,  he  is  moved  by  the  same  feeling. 
His  charge  against  me  and  others  is  for 
coalescing  with  the  minister,  the  great 
ioperintending  minister  of  the  American 
war!  His  own  coalitions  he  can  readily 
defend  by  the  very  same  disdnction ;  **I 
ewn,''  he  sajFS,  ^*  I  have  certainly  coalesced 
with  some  of  the  mnusters  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  patroaage  and  conduet  df 
the  American  war :  they,  however,  were 
inferior  dietaeters ;  lords  chancellors  of 
England,  and  such  like  persons,  of  no  ac- 
count :  but^^oever  have  i  beenr  so  infemous 
«nd  abandoned*,  as  to  fom  a  coalition  with 
the  Chsncellor  of  »he  Exchequer,  and  the 
iPirst  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  great  su- 
perintending minister  of  the  Crown,  who 
was  the  soul  of  ^e  system."  I  do  not, 
8ir,  enlarge' upon  this  feeling  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  as  a  charge  against  him: 
k  is  a  fetilnftg,  io  the  ^joyment  of  w^ich  I 
am  by  no  means  inclined  to  disturb  him :  a 
feeling  in*the  enjeya^nt  of  wMeh,  I  know 
of  no  person  ^t  has  liny  interest  to  dis'* 
iurb  him ;  unless,  iapdieed,  there  may  be 
•ome  of  his  iiMmediaite  colleagues,  who 
my  think  it  would  be  somewhat  more 
decent  in  him  to  gratify  his  passion  or  his 
pride  in  a  inode  ms  publicly  ofFenBtve  both 
to  tbeir  spirit  and  their  dignity. 

But  to  return,  Sir,  to  the  propositions 
on  the  table,  I  must  mw  renew  the  obser- 
vation that  I  made  in  the  outset  of  this 
business;  Miitelv,  that  there  was  a  gross 
snd  fandamentw  error  in  originating  these 
propositions  in  the  Irish  parnament.  In- 
dependent of  the  msult  to  the  parliament 
c£  this  country,  in  not  submitting,  for  their 
eoHsklemtton,  a  great  and  extensive  inno- 
vation in  the  whole  system  of  our  com* 
nerce,  till  after  ithM  been  determined 
Uppn  in  Irelahd-»-«orely  the  experience  of 
this  day  sufficiently  demonstrates  the  im- 
policy of  so  strange  a  measure.  For  is  it 
fiot  evident,  that,  after  the  perlianyeat  and 
people  of  Ireland  have  been  suffered  to 
cherish  the  beiief,  that  the  resohitions 
which  the  ministers  of  that  kingdom 
assured  them  would  be  religiously  ad- 
hered t6  as  Uie  basis  of  the  new  ^fstem, 
Ibe  rtiMitert  ef  E&ghmd  come  forward, : 
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and  change  the  spirit,  principle,  and  ten- 
dency  of  these  resolutions  ?  Ib  it  to  be 
imagined,  that,  after  the  solemn  pledge 
which  the  people  of  Ireland  have  received 
from  their  ministers,  and  which  undoubtedly 
was  held  out  to  their  pariiament,  as  a  suffi-^ 
cient  ground  for  an  immediate  extension 
of  their  revenue — is  it  to  be  imajg^ined,  I 
say,  that,  by  any  private  tampering  with 
the  individual  leauders  of  a  partv,  the  whole 
body  of  that  nattoa  will  as  rapidly  acquiesce 
in  the  supplemental  resolutions  now  broilght 
forward  as  Uiey  at  first  did  in  the  original 
propositions ;  and  when,  too,  Ihe  latter  are 
directly  framed  ta  weaken  and  diminidi 
the  e£Eect  of  the  former,  which  those  who 
proposed  them  in  Ireland,  had  peremptorily 
insisted  should  never  undergo  the  slightest 
or  most  minute  infringement  ?  Nothing 
could  be  more  absurd  than  the  state  of 
this  proceeding.  First,  the  original  pro« 
positions  were  made  in  Ireland*-now,  the 
amendments  are  made  in  England.  The 
Irish  thus  exposed  what  alone  would  con- 
tent them,  and  they  were  offeted  it  with- 
out knowing  whether  it  was  what  England 
would  grant.  Now  England  is  called  upon 
to  say  what  she  will  give,  witliout  knowing 
whether  it  is  what  Ireland  would  take. 
Thus,  a  double  inconveniency  and  dilemma 
arise  fVoni  the  ^strange  and  incoherait 
proceedtnff.  Nor  is  this  the  only  impolicy 
m  the  mode  of  conducting  this  extraordi- 
nary measure. 

His  Majesty's  ministers  have  erected  a 
board  of  trade  under  the  name  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy.  Council,  which  cer- 
tainly, with  proper  regulations,  I  should 
consider  as  a  wise  and  whdesorae  institu- 
tion :  but  this  board  was  appointed  not  to 
prepare  materials  for  the  system  with  Ire- 
land; not  to  supply  government  with  in- 
formation upon  whidi  they  might  delibe- 
rately proceed  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
intercourse  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
On  the  contrary,  this  board  was  appointed 
to  inquire  rather  into  tlie  propriety  of 
whcU  ministers  were  actually  doing,  than 
what  they  oug^t  to  do»  For,  at  the  pre- 
cise time  when  Mr.  Secretary  Orde  first 
agitated  the  business  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  this  committee  of  the  privy 
council  were  employed  in  the  examination 
of  evidence,  and  the  discussion  of  points 
on  which  the  merits  of  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement were  ultimately  to  be  esti- 
ma^.  Never,  surely,  was  a  board  of 
privy  coimci]  so  perverted,  so  degraded  as 
this!  Not  appointed  to  investigate  and 
examiiie  all  toe  aicessary  evidmice  U  a 
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prelimiiiary  to  an  important  in6uure—4iot 
constituted  to  deliberate  on  the  varioas 
effects  of  a  great  national  chanffe»  the  out- 
line of  whidb  was  merely  in  idea,  unset- 
tled, and  unadopted  by  the  mimster;  but, 
in  truth,  to  provide  a  posthumous  defence 
for  a  plan  already  fixcKl,  and  to  fitbrioate  a 
▼indication  for  mischiefs  too  far  advanced 
to  admit  of  qualification  or  amendm^it. 
With  such  views,  and  for  such  purposes, 
was  this  board  of  privy  council  at  first 
convened.  A  right  hon*  gentleman  (Mr. 
Jenkinson),  whose  feelines  on  being  stu- 
diously excluded  from  all  the  ministerial 
departments  of  state,  it  was  found  not 
wholly  inexpedient  to  console  and  sooth, 
by  some  temporary  delegation  of  insigni- 
ficant eminence,  was  prudently  appmited 
to  the  presidency  of  this  mock  committee* 
No  higher  mark  of  confidence  was  then 
bestowed  on  the  now  avowed  associate  of 
the  great  soperinteodant  minister*  On 
the  report  however  of  sudi  a  board  thus 
constituted  and  thus  directed,  did  tiie 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  call  upon 
thia  House  to  depend  with  unreserved 
confid^ice  for  the  complete  jostifieation 
of  his  plan;  in  other  words,  we  were  to 
trust  the  most  important  rights  of  British 
commerce  to  the  opinion  of  a  board  of  the 
King's  priv^  counsellors,  appointed  by  tbe 
King's  ministers  themselves,  to  inquire 
whether  tte  measure  that  tb^  had  adopted 
was  wise  or  the  contrary.  Can  the  com- 
mittee, imagine  any  thing  more  firivolous, 
more  absurd,  dian  so  partial  mi  appeal  ? 
Do  we  not  all  know,  that  when  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  are  committed  on  any  one 
point,  the  servants  whom  they  employ  must 
be  careful  not  to  deliver  an  opmion  hos- 
tile to  that  measure  ?  The  board  of  coun« 
oil  are  selected  by  the  minister,  not  as  de» 
liberate  judges  of  his  conduct;  it  were 
the  extreme  of  folly  to  consider  them  in 
such  a  light :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  their 
object  to  afford  ^very  possible  support  to 
measures  which  thefy  were  called  upon  di- 
rectly to  countenance*  This  always  was, 
and  ever  must  be,  the  x^e;  and  so  the 
conMmttee  of  privy  counbil  in  the  present 
instance  seem  entirely  to  have  considered 
iu  At  first,  indeed,  before  the  minister 
had  thought  it  safe  to  communicate  his 
plan  to  the  right  hon.  president  of  this 
board,  some  opinions,  far  from  favourable 
to  the  plan,  did  appear  upon  their  mi- 
nutes, and  of  course  are  still  to  be  dis- 
covered in  their  report;  but  this  was  a 
transient  gloom:  from  tbe  moment  that 
t}ie  present  complete  intelligence  and  in- 


timaqr. fhas. established  betireen  the  nghl 
hon.  president  and  the  ministers,  a  new 
light  seemed  to  fiash  at  once  on  the  whdb 
board  of  council ;  the  happiestnieans  were 
instantly  pursued  to  e&ct  the  conceal* 
ment  of  ministerial- error;  die  m(>st  deci- 
sive mode  of  examining  witnesses  was  sys« 
tematically  observed ;  not  only  the  most 
apt  and  artful  questions  were  propounded^ 
but  wijth  equal  skill  the  BMist  fortunate 
answers  were  geneially  provi^  ;  aU^ 
however,  was  carried  on  with  much  plausi- 
bility and  stateliness  of  deportment.  **  It 
was  an  open  court,  it  wjs  acoassihle  to 
witnesses  of  all  descriptions,  mi.  accord* 
ingly'*  («s  was  repeatedly  asserted^ 
^'gentkiDen  attended  them  of  their  own 
accord,  and  voluntaxily  o&ced  Jtbeir  im^ 
partial  testimony,  on  Use  /various  articles 
of  their  respective  nanuiactures.''  But 
how  has  this  description  btten  verified? 
We  have  it  in  x^roof,  <  that  «veiy  iiulividuBl 
witness  who  attended^that  bonrd,  was  ex* 
pressiv  sent  for^-uaad  that  questKuas  wtm 
put  of. an  jdistractBature,dndjeDpcffiaMietf  , 
unexpdaioed.  ^We  have  £auad,  too,  thai 
tbe  answers  *8o  obtained  were  iieserved^ 
to  be:brQi^t  ia,contiadktionvUK4»inioni 
which,  when  the  premises  ywt&  fiiUy  exa- 
mined, tmd  the  coniequenoes  weighed,  it 
was.obvioB8rcocddjx»t  fail . tor.be  r  staled  m 
testimonryatthebar  of  die  House  ofiGouf 
moQS.  The  right  hen.  gepdeman,  vfba  Ja 
at  the  head  of  thisixianf^M  r.  Jenkinsaiii) 
has  thought  proper,  however,  to  'mSum 
us,  that  &e  manofacturers  ware  voluntoCT 
attendants  on  the  committee.  But  to  thi9 
more  than  one^gentleman  of::enitnence«Dd 
respect  haadisectly  answeced^  that  in  truth 
the  witnesses  were  expressly  sent  for ; 
Mr.  Hose  of  the  Treasury  having  repeat* 
edly  entreated  them  to  attend  the  com- 
mittee. ** '  Aye,''  says  the  ri|^t  hon.  gen- 
tleman, <<  but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Mr.  Rose,  nor  with  the  Treasury,  we  did 
not  send  for  you.'' 

It  is  said  in  praise  of  simplici^  of  ac* 
tion,  *<  That  the  right  hand  knowetli  not 
what  the  left  hand  doeth."  Perhaps  this 
may  be  the  case  here ;  but  which,  Sir,  is 
the  right  hand  and  i^ch  the  left  of  the 
present  administration,  it  is  not  so  easy  ta 
ascertain.  Certamly,  the  Chancellor  of 
Uie  £xche(}uer  has,  tUi  of  late,  been,  fond 
of  disclaiming  all  connexion  with  certain 
obnoxious  characters.  He  has* generally,^ 
in  high  tone,  and  pompous  parade,  dis- 
avowed and  reprobated  all  intimacy,  all, 
friendship,  all  connexion,  with  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  has  long  been,  sas-^ 
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pected  of  promoting  an  undue  influence 
m  the  government  of  this  country.  But 
all  this  was  the  language  of  a  period  when 
the  momentary  popularity  which  the  mi- 
nister had  obtained  had  placed  him  above 
the  degradation  of  so  obnoxious  a  con- 
nexion. When  the  conduct  of  the  po- 
pular branch  of  the  constitution  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  present  minister,^  under 
the  description  and  character  of  a  popular 
atatesman,  it  would  indeed  have  been  mad- 
ness in  the  extreme  to  have  held  any  other 
language  of  one,  whose  habits,  whose 
principiesy  whose  avowed  prejudices, 
marked  him  out  as  utterl^r  disqualmed  for 
ft  situation,  which,  even  in  common  pru- 
dence,  ought  never  to  be  subject  to  the 
direct  control,  or  to  the  disguised  influ- 
ence of  prerogative.  When  the  scene, 
however,  began  to  change,  when  the  Irish 
resolutions  excited -alarm,  and  the  minds 
of  men  were  irritated  at  so  lavi^  a  sur- 
render of  every  thing  that  was  dear ;  when 
the  right  l^on.  gentleman  began  to  feel 
himself  weak  and  insecure,  his  language 
was  less  inflated,  his  proud  rejection  *  of 
pbnoxioiis  characters  was  heard  no  more : 

"  Telephus  et'Peleus,  cum  pauper  et  exul 
•  uterque, 

"  Projicit  ampullas  et  sesquipedalia  verba." 
«(  Misenr  makes  us  acquainted  with  strange 
companions."  For  my  own  part,  Sir, 
though  I  have  always  considerea  the  right 
hon.  eentleman  alluded  to,  as  an  objec- 
tionable character  for  mixing  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  British  government,  yet  I  must 
do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  in  this  sin- 
gular instance,  his  cautious  temper,  his 
Eatient  laborious  habits,  have  undoubtedly 
een  well  employed  in  correcting  the 
strange  incoherent  levities  of  the  original 
propositions.  And,  therefore,  it  would  be 
wholly  unfair  to  withhold,  the  merit  of 
some  of  the  alterations  of  this  day  from 
the  instruction  and  advice  so  generously 
administered  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
(^r.  Jenkinson)  in  the  hour  of  danger 
and  necessity. 

But  to  return,  Sir,  to  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council.  I  cannot  suppress  my  in- 
dignation at  the  petty,  miserable  plan, 
which  I  am  sorry  to  find  they  have  pur- 
sued, of  first  entrapping  witness^,  by  in- 
ducing them  to  give  hasty  answers  to 
Questions  unexplained,  and  afterwards  en-, 
oeavour  to  detect  contradictions  in  their 
evidence,  when  they  came,  at  the  distance 
of  six  weeks,  to  speak  at  the  bar  of  this 
committee.  Upon  such  conduct,  very  JU- 
becomlng    a  board  of  privy  couQcii,   I 
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cannot  but  observe,  that  undoubtedly  it 
would  have  been  far  more  graceful  for  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  to  have  lent  hb 
utmost  aid  to  the  manufacturers  of  this 
ct>untry,  when  they  were  forced  to  the  bar 
of  this  committee,  in  support'  of  their 
dearest  privil^es :  surely,  upon  such  an 
occasion  he  ought  himself  to  have  man- 
fully declared,  *<  I  rejoice  to  see  you 
here :  eager  'as  I  am  for  the  discovery  of 
truth,  I  am  happy  that  you  are  come  to 
explain  all  those  points'  !n  which  you  have 
eitherbeen  mis-suted  or  misrepresentedby 
the  committee  of  council.  You  have  now 
an  opportunity  to  correct  those  errors; 
improve  it  with  all  the  sincenty  and  zeal 
that  are  the  best  cRaracteristics  of  Eng- 
lishmen." Such,  Sir,  ouglit  to  have  been  his 
language,  for  surely  it  is  by  no  means  dis- 
creditable for  a  man  of  the  strictest  honour 
to  explain  his  opinions,  when  more  mature 
reflection  and  greater  light  on  the  subject 
have  convinced  him  that  he  was  wrong. 
And,  yet,  in  pursuing  a  line  df  conduct 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  Iliave 
described;  in  adopting  the  poor  and 
miserable  expedient  which  tl>e  minister  pre- 
ferred to  the  plain  feeling  of  justice  and 
honour,  I  pledge  myself  to  prove,  that, 
with  all  their  sinister  industry  to  confuse 
and  to  pervert,,  they  have  completely  and 
utterly  failed;  for  not  a  single  instance 
have  they  been  able  to  offer,. of  glaring 
and  material  contradiction  upon  any  one 
of  the  numerous  witnesses  who  have  been 
,  the  constant  objects  of  their  illiberal  at- 
tacks. '    « 

I  have  said.  Sir,  that  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  comprehend  the  alterations, 
by  hearing  them  once  read  over,  I  am 
ready  to.  acknowledge,  they  are  inflnitely 
more  palatable  than  at  first ;  but  1  desire 
to  be  understood,  that  I  still  insist,  they 
are  hy  no  means Vhat  they  ouglit  to  be. 
Much  of  my  objection  remains;  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  but  when  gentlemen  come 
to  discuss  the  amended  i-esolutions,  they 
wjll  yet  exhibit  weighty  arguments  against 
their  acceptance,  as  the  basis  of  the  niture 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  now  re- 
moved the  objection  which  originally 
existed  against  the  flrst  Resolutions; 
namely,  that  we  thereby  sacrificed  the 
monopoly  of  the  Asiatic  trade.  How  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  could  originally 
overlook  that  most  important  concern, 
unless  he  meant  to  abolish  the  monopoly,  • 
is  a  point  for  which  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  * 
how  to  apcount.   Surely,  the-peculiar  ser- 
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▼ices  whtcb  the  Company  have  rendered 
to  his  administration,   might  we^l    have 
claimed  a  more  serious  attention  to  their 
particular  interests,  than  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  seems  to  have  paid  them  at  the 
present  important  crisis:   but  roused  to 
the  performance  of  his  duty  by  the  zeal  of 
senUemen  on  this  side  of  the  House,  he 
has  at  length,  indeed,  made  some  provision 
for  the  security  of  the  East  India  trade. 
Certainly  I  do  not  grudge  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  the  benefits  which  he  has  allotted 
to  them  in  this  branch  of  commerce :  it  is 
>by  no  means  improper  that  they  should 
have  a  share  of  the  outfit  of  the  East  India 
ships,  as  thev  consent  to  a  part  of  the 
return.    Excluded  from  the  commerce  of 
Asia,  it  seems  but  barely  equitable,  to  per- 
mit them  to  supply  some  proportion  ot  the 
export  trade.    On  the  controry,  if  at  any 
time   either  the  necessities  or  the  mere 
will  of  the  East  India  Company  should 
resort  to    Ireland  for  such  supplies,   in 
preference  to  the  established  trade  with 
their  own  native  dealers,  I  am  sure  there 
is  no  Englishman  of  sense  or  spirit  who 
would  debar  Ireland  from  every  fanr  parti- 
dpation  of  those  benefits  which  may  be 
safely  and  justly  divided. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  made  use 
of  the  most  unfortunate  argument  that  I 
ever  heard  delivered  by  the  most  unfortu- 
nate speaker  in  this  or  in  any  assembly. 
He  says  that  giving  to  Ireland  the  English 
market  for  the  issue  of  colonial  produce, 
though  it  will  not  enable  the  Irish  to  enter 
into  any  dangerous  competition  with  us  at 
home,  will  yet  be  of  great  avail  to  them,  for 
they  will  thereby  be  more  capable  of  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  foreign  market.  This 
he  explains  by  saying,  that  having  the 
issue  of/ the  English  market  to  depend 
upon  in  the  last  resort,  they  will  have  a 
greater  spur  to  adventure ;  they  will  im- 
port more  of  the  produce  of  the  colonies ; 
and,  trusting  to  the  power  which  they 
will  now  have,  of  coming'  in  the  end  to 
England  with  their  commodities,  they  will 
strive  to  increase  their  foreign  trade,  and 
necessarily  make  their  country  a  sort  of 
commercial  dep6t.  If  this  argument  is 
true  of  the  colonial  produce,  it  is  eoually 
true  of  their  own  manufactures.  Ii  they 
have  the  advantage  of  having  the  English 
market  as  an  issue  to  enable  them  to 
push  their  foreign  trade  to  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  colonial  produce; 
then,  with  precisely  the  same  ground, 
may  we  contend,  that,  having  the  issue 
of  the  English  market,  thiey  will  be  able 
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to  advance  their  foreign  trade  for  their 
manufactures* 

Here,  then,  is  an  end  to  all  the  invec- 
tive which  was  thrown  on  the  manufec- 
turers,  for  having  asserted  that  those  re- 
resolutions  would  affect  the  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  foreign  market : 
they  were  told  with  petulance,  tiiat  they  , 
did  not  understand  the  matter ;  and  that 
if  there  was  any  danger  o£  meeting  a 
powerful  competitor  in  the  Irish  manufac- 
tures at  the  foreign  market,  that  daneer 
existed  before;  that  the  foreign  market 
had  always  been  open  to  the  Irish  manu- 
facturer-^true,  and  of  this  they  were  not 
ififnorant:  but  Ireland  had  not  till  now 
the  sure  issue  of  the  English  market  as  a 
collateral  security  for  enterprize,  and  as  a 
spur  to  speculation.  I  thank  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  for  this  argument ;  but  I 
must  apprize  him,  that  it  refers  more  to 
manufactures  than  to  colonial  prodace. 
Does  he  not  know,  that  in  colonial  pro- 
duce, the  home  market  is  every  thing,  and 
the  foreign  market  nothing?  In  manu*. 
factures  it  is  the  contrary,  or  nearly  so* 
There  was  good  ground,  therefore,  for  the 
manufacturers  to  state,  that  they  should 
now  find  a  dangerous  competitor  in  Ire- 
land at  the  foreign  market. 

With  respect.  Sir,  to  the  Navigation 
Act,  upon  which  I  have  said  so  much  in 
the  course  of  this  discussion,  do  we  not 
now  find  that  all  my  apprehensions  were 
well  founded  ?  The  rignt  hon.  gentleman 
has  at  length  acknowledged,  that  the  Na- . 
vigation  Act  was  in  danger,  notwithstand- 
ing his^  repeated  declarations  to  the  con- 
trary. This  conviction  may  be  collected 
from  the  nature  of  the  remedy  he  has 
thought  it  expedient  to  adopt.  Strong 
must  have  been  the  apprehensions  which 
suggested  such  a  relief;  it  is  a  relief  which, 
in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  will  require  very  particular  con- 
sideration indeed,  as  its  tendency  is  no 
less  than  this — that  notwithstanding  the 
independence  of  Ireland,  she  must  still,  in 
commercial  laws  and  external  legislation, 
be  governed  by  Britain.  That  she  shall 
agree  to  follow  whatever  regulations  we 
may  think  it  right  to  pursue  from  time  to 
time  for  securing  privileges  to  our  ship- 
ping, or  for  restraining  the  trade  with  our 
colonies  ;  and  that  such  laws  shall  be  in  full 
force  in  IreUind,  is  a  remedy  certainly  of  a 
very  hazardous  kind :  but.  Sir,  tiiough  it  goes 
so  far,  it  does  not  satisfy  me ;  it  is  danger- 
ous indeed,  but  not  efficacious;  nor  do  I 
thiqk  that,  strong  and  bitter  as  it  is,  il 
[2R1 
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will  be  attended  with  the  effects  of  pre- 
venting the  various  and  radical  evik  which 
are  attached  to  thin  pernicious  system.  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  even  if  Ireland  should 
agree  to  this  provision,  we  shall  deKver  up 
into  the  custody  of  another,  and  that  an 
independent  nation,  all  our  fundamental 
laws  for  the  reguUition  of  our  trade,  and 
we  must  dq>end  totally  on  her  bounty  and 
liberal  spirit  for  the  guardianship  and  pro- 
tection of  our  dearest  interesta. 

Now,  8ir,  although  I  feel  as  strong 
a  dispositipn  of  partuility  and  favour  to- 
wardls  the  Irish  nation  as  any  man  in  this 
House ;  although  I  believe  them  to  be  a 
people  as  distinguished  by  m>eraUly  as 
any  people  upon  earth,  yet  this  is  not  of 
all  others  the  particular  point  in  which  I 
would  choose  to  trust  to  their  liberality. 
1  think  the  guardianship  of  the  laws  which 
I  have  mentioned,  can  be  deposited  in  bo 
hands  so  properly  as  in  our  own*  It 
would  be  the  interest  of  Ireland  to  evade 
tbote  laws;  and  I  ask  von  what  security 
there  is  for  the  due  permrmance  of  a  com- 
mercial contract,  when  it  ia  the  ipterest  of 
a  nation  to  evade  it  ?  He  who  trusts  to 
the  vague  and  rash  notions  of  abstract 
right  in  preference  to  the  constant  and 
uniform  testimony  of  experience,  will  find 
himself  miserably  deceived  in  his  calcula- 
tions, on  all  subjects  of  oooHBeroial  or 
political  discussion.  When  it  is  the  inte- 
rest of  a  nation  to  evade  a  law,  that  law 
will  be  evaded ;  it  always  was  to^  and  it 
always  will  be  so.  Perhaps  th^  is  no 
instance  of  a  country  more  tenacioua  of 
engeffements  than  our  own ;  but,  do  we 
not  ful  know,  that,  finding  the  illicit  trade 
which  was  some  time  aeo.  carried  on  to 
the  Spanish  main,  highTy  benefidid  to 
the  country,  that  trade  was  connived  at, 
though  in  the  very  teeth  of  our  national 
engajgements.  tiaw^  Sir,  when  it  ^11 
be  felt,  that  Ireland  will  be  materially 
benefited  by  *  evading  our  laws,  and  that 
the  introduction  of  roreign  sugars  will  be 
so  much  more  valuable  to  them  than  the 
le^  imoortation  of  our  colonial  produce, 
is  It  to  DC  imagined,  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  will,  out  of  mere  love  and  libe- 
rality, shut  their  eyes  against  their  own 
immediate  interest;  or  that  the  laws  which 
may  be  made  in  conformity  with  this  new 
system,  will  be  enforced  with  vigour  and 
with  efficacy  ?  Interest  b  the  leading  im- 
pulse with  nations ;  and  it  supposes  no- 
thing unfavourable  to  the  Irish,  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  common  feelings  which 
actuate  all  mankind  in  their  public  cha- 
racter as  states,  may  prevail  aJso  with 


them,  when  it  shall  be  found,  that  foreign 
sugar  may  be  introduced  15  or  20  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  our  own :  and  when  It 
shall  be  found,  that  they  can  be  introduced 
in  American  bottoms  cheaper  than  in 
shipping  navigated  according  to  the  law 
oi  Great  Britain,  it  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  they  will  not  be  so  introduced,  that 
this  sinister  advantage  will  not  be  so  ob- 
tained; that  is,  ia  other  wordB>  that  the 
commerce  of  England  will  not  be  so  af- 
fected and  dittinished. 

Mr*  Orde,  on  opening  hia  qrstem  tc^tfae 
Irish  parliament,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  . 
report  of  the  newspapers— (and  that  we 
may  do  so,  is  evident  from  this  circum- 
stance, that  though  Mr.  Orde  was  in  Lon« 
don  several  days,  he  never  came  down  to 
the  House  to  contradict  the  reports^ 
though  argument  waa  daily  founded  upoQ 
them)-Hitated  Uiat  Cork  would  becme 
the  emporium  of  the  empire.  Thia  ex- 
pression, to  he  sure,  he  afterwards  changed 
to  a  term  more  prosaic  and  modesty  affino* 
ing,  that  his  originid  phrase  had  been  that 
Cork  would  beimne  the  lediem  of  trade 
to  the  empire.  The  difference  ia  imma- 
terial, except  in  the  sound  of  the  word ; 
for  by  itiedium  I  can  understand  nothii^ 
else^  than  that  the  produceof  the  Western 
world  win,  in  the  first  instance,  be  im- 
ported into  Ireland,  be  deposited  there  aa 
the  magaaine  of  the  empire,  and  be  sub* 
sequenUy  dealt  out  to  Britain  as  her  wants 
may  make  such  application  neceasanr* 
We  have  a  less  sounoing  and  leas  intelU- 
gible phrase ;  but  the  reolBBeaning remaina 
still  the  same,  and  the  measure  of  oppres- 
sion and  injury  unchangjed  or  unabated* 
That  Ireland  will  be  this  medium,  I  fa^ve 
no  doubt ;  and  its  beings  so,  will  produce 
an  evil  bqrond  the  mere  loss  of  the  direct 
trade  to  our  cofeoies ;  for  there  ia  ev«y 
reason  to  believe,  that  by  this  means,  the 
produce  of  the  French  and  ether  lbre%a 
colonies  will  find  their  way  into  Uie  ooub- 
try,  to  the  ruin  of  our  West  India  nfamtera- 
and  mepchtttts.  But,  saysi  the  right  hon, 
gentleman,  it  is  not  to  be  believed,  that  a 
circuitous  voyage,  ait  this  will  be>  can  be 
preferred  to  a  communication  with  our 
colonies;  and  in  a  whi^r  aorbss  the 
House  he  says,  that  Britain  even  now 
supplies  the  Irish  market  with  colonial 
produce.  This,  Sir,  in  my  opinion, 
strengthens  my  argument;  such  is  die 
decided  benefit  resulting  from  having  two 
markets  instead-  of  one,  that  now  we  are 
able,  withail  the  disadvantage  of  ihe  cir* 
cuitous  voyage,  to  supply  Ireland*  What, 
theui  must  l^  the  consequence  to  Ireland 
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when  she  shall  enjoy  the  double  market, 
added  to  all  the  advantages  arising  from 
harbours  so  admirably  accommodated  by 
the  hand  of  nature  for  the  intercourse  in 
question ;  from  cheap  labour,  and  from  an 
almost  total  exemption  from  national  bur* 
thens  ?  She  will  mdeed  become  the  em- 
porium, or  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
out  of  compliment  to  his  friends  in  Eng- 
land,  likes  it  better,  the  mecTium  of  trade 
to  the  general  empire,  and  indeed  almost 
exclusively  so  witn  req»ect  to  the  produce 
of  our  colonies ! 

Th^  right  hon.  gentleman   has  been 
anxious  to  set  up  an  argument  in  favour 
of  this  country,  that  great  capital  would 
in  all  cases  overbalance  cheapness  of  la* 
boun    1  know  this  to  be  the  fashionable 
position  of  the  present  times,  and  of  the 
present  ^vemment :  but  general  positions 
of  all  kinds  ought  to  be  very  cautiously 
admitted;  indeed,  on  subjects  do  infinitely 
complex  and  mutable  as  politics  and  com* 
merce,   a  wise  man  hesitates  at  giving 
too  implicit  a  credit  to  any  general  maxim 
of  any  denomination :  and  with  this  con- 
viction in  my  mind,  I  am  prepared  to  con- 
trovert the  position  of  the  right  hoi^  gen- 
deman,  at  the  same  time  that  I  do  not 
desire  to  be  understood  as  wishing  to  esta- 
blish the  contrary.    I  do  not  think  that 
greatcapital  will  alwavs  overbalance  cheap- 
ness of  labour,  nor  tnat  cheap  hd)our  will 
alwavs  overbalance  great  capital ;  as  ge- 
oeral  theorems,  I  £spute  both,  at  Uie 
Mune  time  Uiat  I  am  clearly  of  opinion, 
that    under  certain   circumstances  both 
may  be  true ;  we  have  known  several  in- 
stances in  which  the  cheapness  of  labour 
has  triumphed  over  greatness  of  capital. 
Id  the  rapid  transitions  of  fortune  in  this 
country,  do  we  not  daily  perceive  the  tri- 
nnphs  of  industry  over  wealth  ?  Have  we 
not  abundant  precedents  to  shew,  that  our 
uanu&etures  nave  changed  their  positions 
in  this  coontry  merely  on  account  of  the 
cheapness  of  Iwour  and  provbioDS  ?  Have 
tfiey  not  within  these  SO  years  travelled 
into  Scotland?  and  is  it  not  likely  that 
precisely  for  the  same  reason,  together 
with  t>tlier  incitements,'  the^  will  migrate 
to  IreUmd  ?  But,  says  the  right  hoo.  gen- 
tieman,  th6  diference  is  not  so  great  as  is 
iBBi^ned  in  the  price  of  labour;  it  is  only 
mde  labour  whicn  is  cheap  in  Ireland,  and 
the  finer  parts  of  work  are  much  dearer 
there  than  in  England.    In  proof  of  this 
assertion  he  brings  captain  Brooke  to  the 
har  of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  a  gentle- 
nan  who  has  established  a  very  conaider- 


able  manufactory  of  cottons  in  Ireland. 
Whether  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  bring 
gentlemen  from  Ireland,  to  give  evidence 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  a  sub- 
ject that  is  to  benefit  Ireland,  and  not 
England,  I  will  not  take  up  much  time  to 
inquire. 

The  Irish  are  beyond  all  question  greatly 
interasted  in  the  conclusion  of  this  bargain, 
and  exclusively  so  as  to  hopes  of  benefit ; 
their  evidence,  therefore,  as  parties  influ- 
enced and  prejudiced,   may  perhaps  be 
deemed  improper  when  brought  forward 
to  support  the  system,  and  to  persuade 
this  House.    I  know  it  may  be  said*  that 
Messrs.  Richardson,  Walker,  Peel,  and 
others,  who  have  given  evidence  on  th% 
other  side,  are  also  interested  in  the  ter* 
mination  of  this  compact.     I  admit  Uie 
fact ;  but  on  which  side  does  their  interest 
lie  ?  and  to  which  ought  we  in  this  House 
to  incline  ?    They  are  interested  for  Eng- 
land, of  which  we  are  the  delegated  guar* 
dians — Mr.  Brooke  is  interested  for  Ire* 
land,  who  is  on  the  other  side  negodating 
for  himself.    Taking  it,  therefore,  in  that  • 
point  of  view,  I  cannot  hesitate  a  moment 
as  to  the  path  which  it  becomes  me,  as  a 
British.member  of  parliament,  to  pursue 
in  the  credit  which  I  am  to  bestow  on  the 
evidence  adduced.    But  in  this  point  of 
the  cheapness  of  rude  labour,  hear  what 
the  intelligent  Mr.  Peel  says:-^<<  The 
finer  parts  of  work  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  the  ruder.    It  is  on  the  rude  work 
that  the  hand  is  qualified  in  its  art,  and 
every  man  who  is  emploved  in  the  finer 
branch,  was  first  employed  in  the  coarser.'' 
The  cheapness  of  rude  labour  is,  there- 
fore, an  advantage  which  in  manufactures 
of  the  finer  Idnd  must  be  highlv  favour- 
able ;  but  in  those  which  are  m  their  qua- 
lity coarse,  must  give  to  the  country  a  de- 
cisive superiority.  ^In  one  instance  this 
has  been  proved.  *  A   manufacturer  of 
Norwich  gives  it  in  evidence,  that  he  can 
buy  in  Norwich,  Irish  worsted  vam  cheaper 
than  he  can  buy  English,  although  it  is 
subject  to  five  or  six   duties  before'  it 
reaches  him,  and  subject  also  to  the^  ex- 
pense of  the  voyage  and  of  the  carriage, 
as  well  as  of  the  internal  duties  in  Ireland ; 
so  that  upon  a  fair  and  just  calculation,  it 
is  demonstrable,  that  they  can  manufiic- 
ture  worsted  yam  in  Iseland  45  or  50  per  / 
cent,  cheaper  than  in  England.    But,  aaj 
the  witnesses  from  Irdand,  it  is  by  no 
means  likely  that  Ireland  will  ever  esta- 
blish a  cotton  manufactory  to  rival  that  of 
Manchester :  it  iroidd  not  be  har  intare^^ 
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to  do  80,  and  there  are  many  stubborn  in- 
coDveniencies  which  she  has  to  surmount. 
I  will  admit  the  supposition  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  though  I  by  no  mean$  think  it 
founded  in  probability.  But  admitting 
even  that  she  shall  not  think  of  establish- 
ing a  cotton  manufactory,  she  may  still 
by  these  new  resolutions  effectually  cut  off 
the  Irish  market  from  ours ;  for  having  a 
.manufacture  of  her  own  to  substitute  in 
the  room  of  this,  she  may  lay  a  duty  on 
cottons,  which  by  the  prmciple  of  coun- 
tervailing duties  might  amount  to  a  pro- 
hibition of  ours,  and,  by  a  side  blow,  anni- 
hilate the  Manchester  manufacture  in  the 
Irish  market  at  once. 

And  this  leads  me  to  an  argument  which 
has  been  much  insisted  on  in  favour  of 
these  resolutions :  that  by  the  means  of 
the  new  system,  the  right  hen.  gentleman 
would  have  the  merit  of  putting  an  end  to 
all  idea  of  protecting  duties.  On  what 
rational  eround  does  he  claim  to  himself 
this  merits  By  the  powei;  which  is  thus 
left  to  each  country,  to  lay  interned  duties 
on  such  manufactures  as  they  may  covet 
to  crush  for  the  sake  of  advancing  a  sub- 
stitute, he  ^ives  rise  to  a  countervailing 
duty  that  will  act  as  a  complete,  though 
indirect,  nrohibition ;  and  that  this  is  in 
favour  of  Irelknd  and  inimical  to  England, 
<  is  evident  from  this  circumstance,  that  by 
the  fatal  ninth  resolution  we  have  for  ever 
given  up  the  only  remaining  hold  which 
eould  have  operated  as  a  protection  against 
so  obvious  and  alarming  an  inconvenience. 
Protecting  duties,  however  threatened, 
would  never  have  been  imposed  under 
the  old  intercourse;  for  the  good  sense 
of  Ireland  would  not  have  suffered  the 
danger  of  retaliation  on  their  staple  com- 
modity; that  danger  they  will  now  no 
longer  be  exposed  to.    But  the  right  hon. 

gentleman  says,  that  we  shall  by  this  means 
ind  the  two  nations  together  in  indissoluble 
bands ;  that  between  nation  and  nation  the 
intercourse  should  be  regulated  by  prin- 
ciples of  equality  and  justice ;  and  that 
this  ought  to  be  more  particularly  studied 
between' nations  that  are  sisters,  as  it  were, 
and  are  so  connected  in  interest  and  in 
blood  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  To 
such  principles  as  these,  if  acted  upon 
-^ilh  wisdom  or  the  chance  of  mutual  har- 
mony, far  be  it  from  me  to  object.  My 
objection  is,  that  the  intercourse  is  not  to 
be  regulated  by  principles  of  equality  and 
justice.  Let  us  suppose  a  fair  and  equal 
admission  of  manufactures  into  eacli  coun- 
Iry  free  of  all  duties-— wbich  of  the  king- 
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doms  would  shudder  most  at  such  a  free* 
dom  ?  The  Irish  undoubtedly.  We  are  to 
give  them  an  intercourse  infinitely  more 
beneficial  than  throwing  open  our  ports 
entirely ;  and  in  doing  this,  we  have  given 
to  Ireland  the  power  of  offending  us,  with* 
out  reserving  the  means  even  of  retalia- 
tion, much  less  of  prevention. 

By  the  seventh  resolution  we  bind  our- 
selves, in  no  future  time  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
port of  raw  materials  to  Ireland.  This  is 
a  measure  which  mjiy  be  found  highly  pre- 
judicial to  our  manufactures.  In  the  course 
of  this  session  we  have  passed  an  Act  to 
prevent  the  export  of  rabbit-skins,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  hat- manufactory.  May  not 
other  occasions  arise,  in  which  it  would 
highly  affect  us  to  suffer  raw  materials  to 
go  out  of  our  hands  into  those  of  foreign 
states,  under  the  name  of  Ireland  ?  for  such 
is  the  danger  that  I  apprehend.  A  cargo 
of  raw  materials  may  be  entered  at  our 
custom-house  for  Ireland ;  but  what  secu^ 
rity  shall  we  have,  either  for  their  being 
carried  thither,  or  for  their  stay  in  the 
country  if  they  reach  it  ?  Never  let  us  be 
so  weak  as  to  trust  to  generosity,  when 
interest  is  at  stake. 

The  ninth  resdutioo,  Sir,  Is  that  which 
I  reprobate  the  most,  and  in  tliat  no  al- 
teration is  made.  By  that  resolution  we 
for  ever  surrender  the  only  power  which 
we  had  of  enforcing  the  due  performance 
of  all  the  parts  of  the  bargain,  obligatory 
on  Irelana.  By  giving  up  all  legislative 
control  over  the  admission  of  her  staple 
into  Britain,  we  for  ever  throw  ourselves 
on  the  mercy  of  Ireland^  and  hav^  no 
means  of  protecting  ourselves  against  her 
future  caprices.  It  is  by  s^ch  means  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  hopes  to  produce 
a  lasting  amity  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
He  provides  ill  for  peace,  who  deprives 
himself  of  the  weapons  .of  war.  True  po- 
licy suggests,  that  with  a  disposition  to  be 
amicable  ourselves,  we  shoula  be  prepared 
against  the  effects  of  a  contrary  dispc^tioa 
in  others. 

In  regard  to  the  compensation,  I  hardly 
know  in  what  view  ot  if  to  express  my 
particular  reprobation.  The  exaotion  of 
a  permanent  provision  from  Ireland  is 
what  I  consider  as  a  measure  pregnant 
with  the  most  alarming  consequence  to 
the  liberties  and  to  the  constitution  of  both 
countries.  As  an  Irishman,  I  would  never 
consent  to  grant  it^  and  as  an  English- 
man, I  cannot  accept  it,  Whatlreland 
cannot  concede  with  safety,  England  can- 
not receive  with  grace^     It  I^  always 
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been  the  leading  and  characteristic  privi- 
lege of  our  legislature— and  when  I  speak 
of  ours  in  this  instance,  I  may  include  the 
legislature  of  Ireland  also-^-to  Ihnit  all 
grants  of  supplies  to  the  period  of  one  year, 
rhus  the  supplies  for  the  army  are  voted 
annually,  for  the  navy  annually^  for  the 
ordnance  annually,  ana  so  alsfo  in  every  de- 
scription of  public  expenditure  that  may 
any  way  tend  to  produce  an  undue  control 
over  the  subject :  to  make  them  perpetual, 
even  though  the  application  of  them  is  to 
be  left  to  the  disposal  of  parliament,  is  a 
measure  to  which  I  cannot  give  my  con- 
sent :  it  establishes  a  precedent  for  dimi- 
nnhing  the  sole  security  which  the  do- 
mestic branch  of  the  constitution  possesses 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  execu- 
tive. Annual  supplies  are  the  vital  source 
of  the  influence  and  authority  which  the 
representative  body  have,  and  ought  to 
have,  in  the  respective  legislatures  of  the 
two  countries;  and  I  can  accede  to  no  re- 
gulation that  has  the  operation  of  impair- 
ing so  invaluable  a  privilege  in  the  smallest 
degree.  I  object  to  this  compensation  on 
another  account ;  and  that  is,  that  I  do 
not  think  it  worth  our  acceptance;  for 
even  if  the  surplus  of  the  hereditary  re- 
venue should  amount  to  a  sum,  which 
might  be  valuable  when  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  navy,  what  security 
have  we  that  the  Irish  nation  may  not 
withdraw  the  sum  which  they  now  appro- 
priate to  the  army  ?  They  now  maintain  a 
very  considerable  part  of  our  army.  I  wish 
to  know  if  it  will  not  be  i^  their  power  to 
withhold  that  sum  whenever  they  shall 
deem  it  expedient,  after  the  establishment 
of  this  new  system:  therefore  what  we 
gain  in  the  one  way,  we  may  lose  in  the 
other.  We  may  lose  from  our  army  what 
we  are  to  gain  in  our  navy;  with  this  ma- 
terial difference  still  existing  between  the 
two  cases,  that  the  supply  which  is  now 
granted  on  the  part  of  Ireland  for  the  sup- 
port of  our  army,  is  granted  in  a  manner 
truly  and  perfectly  congenial  with  the 
practice  and  spirit  of  oar  own  constitution ; 
whereas,  the  proposed  expedient  of  the 
service  of  our  navy,  originates  in  a  viola- 
tion  of  both,  and  cannot  operate  but  to 
tlie  obvious  disadvantage  or  the  popular 
department  of  the  Irish  government.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  says,  the  surplus  of 
the  hereditary  revenue  would  be  appro- 
priated to  the  purchase  of  provisions  for 
the  navy,  and  that  thus  it  would  be  bene- 
icial  to  Ireland.  To  this  I  have  no  ob- 
jertion;  I  think  it  would  be  reaeonable 


and  advantageous.  But  to  the  perma- 
nency of  the  grant,  I  must  enter  my  most 
cordial  and  determined  protest.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  says,  that  here  he  would 
not  trust  to  the  generosity  of  Ireland  for 
a  compensation,  which  he  considers  aa 
founded  in  justice.  He  will  implicitly 
trust  to  her  generosity  and  kindness  for 
the  due  and  vigorous  execution  of  the 
trade  laws,  but  he  will  not  trust  to  her 
generosity  for  the  return  which  she  shall 
make  for  his  present  benevolence  towards 
her.  '  In  this  {  completely  differ  with  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  1  would  trust  to 
Ireland  in  the  case  where  he  would  not» 
and  I  would  not  trust  where  he  is  inclined 
id  do  so.  If  there  is  any  nation  upon 
earth,  in  whom,  on  a  point  of  honourable 
compensation,  I  would  have  implicit  con-, 
fidence,  it  is  Ireland :  but  in  the  due  per- 
formance of  commercial  regulations,  where 
the  laws  stand  for  ever  in  the  way  of  in- 
terest and  adventure,  I  would  not  trust  to  • 
any  people  existing.  In  the  case  of  the 
compensatioi),  the  voice  of  all  Ireland 
would  be  heard  in  her  parliament.  In  the 
instance  of  sinister  traiie,  it  would  be  con- 
fined  to  the  intrigues  between  smugglers 
and  custom-house  officers ;  and  neither  the 
generosity  nor  the  manliness  of  the  more 
enlightened  and  polished  part  of  the  na- 
tion would  be  at  all  concerned  in  the  dis- 
cussion. The  right  hon.  gentleman  hat 
insinuated,  that  there  is  an  immediate  ne- 
cessity for  adopting  th^  system  which  he 
has  proposed ;  that  is  as  much  as  to  say  in 
plain  English,  he  has  held  out  the  resolu- 
tions to  Ireland,  and  the  necessity  for 
adopting  them  has  arben  from  his  having 
done  so.  This  is  a  mode  of  argument 
which  merits  a  great  share  of  countenance, 
whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  fact/ 
Ireland  is  not  however^  I  trust,  so  irra- 
tional as  to  insist  upon  die  rash  and  in- 
temperate transfer  of  privileges,  demon- 
strably ruinous  to  England.  <<  But,''  saya 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  **  this  system 
will  finally  determine  every  question  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  and  nothing  can 
arise  in  future  to  make  a  contest  between 
them.'*  1  call  upon  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  to  say,  what  security  he  can 
give  us  for  the  certain  accomplishment  of 
his  presage.  Does  he  speak  from  expe- 
rience? Evidently  not.  Experience  of 
the  first,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the 
best  criterion  by  which  to  determine  the 
probability  of  the  future,  is  against  him* 
When  the  noble  .lord  in  the  blue  ribbon, 
in  Uie  year  17bO,  opened  to  the  Irish  the 
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trade  of  our  colonies,  the  parliament  of 
that   eountry   declared   thmselvea  fiilly 
gratified,    and    thanked  his  Majesty   in 
terms  of  the  utmost  mtitude  and  apparent 
satisfaction.    In  a  few  months,  however, 
their  voice  was  heard  again.    In  th^  ad- 
ministration of  which  I  made  a  part,  their 
legislature  was  declared  to  be  indepen- 
dent ;  and  in  addresses  from  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  they  professed  themselves 
so  entirely  content,  as  not  to  consider  it 
possible  that  any  subsequent  qutetion  of 
political  division  could  arise  between  the 
two  kingdoms.    Yet  in  the  very  next  ses* 
sion  they  gave  indications  of  new  disssa* 
tisfaction,  and  farther  concessions   were 
made.    How  are  men  to  argue  firom  these 
facts  ?   One  would  imagine,  that  the  most 
effectual  and  satisfactory  method  of  quiet- 
ins  the  apprehensions,  or  relieving  the 
exigencies  of  a  distressed^  country,  would 
be  uiat  of  appealing  to  their  own  testimony 
for  a  knowledge  g£  their  circumstances ; 
to  collect  information  from  themselves ;  to 
desire  them  to  state,  in  their  own  ^rsons, 
the  measure  of  their  calamities,  and  the 
best  expedients  for  the  relief  of  tliem. 
This  was  precisely  the  way  pursued  here- 
tofore.   The  concessions  were  granted  on 
the  declarations  of  the  best  informed  men 
in  the  land — men  the  best  qualified  to 
know  the  state,  the  wants,  and  the  expec- 
.  tations  of  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Hussey  Burgh 
and  Mr.  Grattan,  names  which  no  man 
could  mention  but  with  the  sincerest  and 
most  cordial  respect,  were  the  authorities 
on  which   En^and    proceeded,  and  on 
which  she  relied,      but  this,  it  seems, 
however  specioQs  and  natural,  was  not  the 
proper  method  of  ascertaining  the  wants 
or  wishes  of  another  kingdom.    The  true 
and  only  means  of  finally  concluding  all 
disputes  with  Ireland,  is  to  send  a  stranger 
^here,  and  order  him  to  address  himself  to 
Iheir  senate  in  such  language  as  this! 
**  Hear  me,  ye  men  of  ignorance  and  cre- 
dulity !   You  know  nothing  of  what  you 
want,  what  you  wish,  or  what  would  be 
good  for  you— trust  yourselves  to  me— -I  am 
perfect  master  of  all  your  infirmities — here 
IS  the  specific  that  will  cure  you,  the  in- 
fallible nostrum  for  all  ailments."    It  seems 
that  this  is  the  only  conciliatory  expedient 
for  administering  to  the  relief  of  a  disor- 
dered state— not  to  sufifer  the  inhabitants 
to  speak,  but  to  send  a  man  amongst  them 
Ignorant  at  once  of  their  exigencies,  their 
grievances,  and  their  policy,  to  propose 
wild  schemes  of  extravagant  speculation, 
aind  prescribe  for  the  disorder;  without  the  , 


painful  tediousness  of  trying  to  understand 
it.  In  compliance  with  tliis  new  idea,  Mr. 
Orde,  an  English  gentleman,  the  secretary 
to  an  English  nobleman,  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant for  the  time,  rises  up  and  proposes  a 
set  of  resolutions  which  he  pledges  oiniself 
to  carry  into  complete  execution.  These 
resolutions  are  brought  to  England,  and 
after  two  months  discussion  are  completely 
and  fundamentally  altered.  Upon  these 
resolutions  the  right  hon*  gentleman  thinks 
himself  warranted  to  say  that  the  system 
will  be  final.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
said,  he  must  have  a  fund  of  credulity  who 
believed  all  the  evidence  which  the  manu- 
facturers had  given  at  the  bar.  In  like 
manner,  I  say,  that  he  must  have  a  fund 
of  credulity  indeed,  who  can  believe  on 
such  premises  that  the  Irish  will  be  con* 
tent  with  this  sjrstem,  or  that  the  genend 
interests  of  both  countries  can  be  pro- 
I  moted  bj  its  establishment. 

**  It  IS  possible,"  says  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  **  that  one  country  may  lose 
what  another  maj  gain."    I  am  reaidy  to 
agree  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that 
in  similar  manuractures,  or  even  in  the 
same   manufacture,  one    country  might 
open  channels  of  commerce  unlmown  to 
another,  the  one  acquire  riches  without 
the  other  suffering  diminution;  but  it  so 
happens,  that  between  England  and  Ire- 
land, under  these  resolutions,  this  cannot 
be  the  case.    Their  channels  of  consump- 
tion are  precisely  the  same,  and  a  mutual 
participation  in  all  markets  is  the  leading 
principle  of  the  agreement.  Ireland,  there- 
fore, cannot  make  a  single  acquisition  but 
to  the  proportionate  loss  of  England.    I 
defy  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  to  mention 
any  one  article— ana  he  has  not  mentioned 
one — ^in  which  Ireland  may  eain  without 
England  suffering  a  loss.     This,  Sir,  con- 
stitutes the  distinct  and   prominent  evi- 
dence of  the  impolicy  of  the  system.    It 
is  this  which  will  stir  up  jealousy  between 
the  two  countries,  and  make  Englishmen 
and  Irishmen  look  at  one  another  with 
cold  hearts  and  suspicious  eyes.    If  any 
one  thing  demands  more  than  another  the 
cautious  deliberation  of  the  committee,  it 
is  that  of  guarding  against  insidious  com- 
petition ;  to  take  care  that  the  new  system 
shall  not  make  the  countries  rivab  instead 
of  friends. 

Another  objection  requires  a  more  sa- 
tisfactory answer  than  it  has  yet  obtained. 
We  have  gone  great  lengths  for  the  sup- 
pression of  smuggling,  and  have  kMided 
our  constituents  with  a  commutatiOB-tax 
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of  a  roost  heavy  and  unequal  kiod,  merelj 
to  crush  the  contraband  trade  on  our 
coasts*  Upon  the  very  heel  of  a  most  op- 
pressive and  unequitable  expedient  for  the 
prevention  of  smuggling,  we  are  nreparing 
to  adopt  a  new  system,  that  will  give  to 
every  species  of  this  indirect  and  contra- 
band commerce  ten  times  the  vigour  and 
the  generalitv  that  it  ever  possessed  in  the 
country*  This  is  the  rignt  hon.  gentle- 
man's consistency.  In  one  year  he  loads 
tlte  subjects  with  the  most  intolerable  im- 
position to  which  they  were  ever  exposed ; 
and  the  single  motive,  as  well  as  the  only 
possible  excuse  for  it  is  this— the  preven- 
tion of  smuggling.  The  next  ;pear,  he 
iatroduces  a  new  measure,  the  obvious  and 
undeniable  tendency  of  which  is,  to  en- 
courage all  illicit  trade  to  an  extent  hi- 
therto unknown  in  any  period  of  our  his- 
tory ;  for  by  means  of  this  new  inter- 
course, no  laws,  DO  watchfulness,  no  pe- 
nalties will  have  power  enoueh  to  prevent 
the  revival  of  every  sort  of  contraband 
trade.  I  shall  mention  only  a  single  ar- 
ticle or  two,  to  shew  the  facility  which 
these  new  resolutions  will  give  to  the 
exercise  of  smuggling.  At  present,  so 
anxious  are  we  to  guard  i^ainst  the  illicit 
importation  of  French  gloves,  that  we 
hove  had  recourse  to  a  prevention  of  un- 
exampled severity.  Besides  the  penalty, 
which  b  uncommonly  high,  the  person  m 
whose  custody  suspected  gloves  are  found, 
is  obliged  to  prove  that  they  were  made 
in  this  country.  The  onus  probands  lies 
upon  the  person  accused,  an  instance  of 
severity  unknown  to  the  general  penal 
provinon  of  our  statutes,  when  this  com- 
munication with  Ireland  is  opened,'  what 
will  be  the  consequence  I  The  person  has 
only  to  say  that  they  are  Irish.  It  will  be 
m  vaiu  tibat  you  call  upon  him  to  prove 
that  they  are  manulactured  there— and 
thus  y(m  will  hare  articles  of  every  kind 
poured  in  upon  you.  Silk  stoekmgs  is 
another  article  of  the  same  kind*  Dis- 
tiactiong  will  be  impracticable ;  and  every 
species  of  light  goods,  of  small  package, 
and  easy  transfer,  will  flow  in  upon  us^  to 
the  ruin  of  our  manufoctures. 

I  shall  conclude, 'Sir,  with  supplicatinjg 
the  committee  to  take  time  to  aeliberate, 
and  to  inquire  fully  before  they  decide  on 
this  measure,  which  must  make  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  whole  system  of  British 
^comaeree.  We  have  seen  the  benefits  of 
delay.  Let  us  be  wise  from  experience. 
It  is  impossible  that  Ireland  can  object  to 
our  denring  a  sober.  deUberation  on  a  sub- 


ject so  infinitely  important.  It  is  said, 
that  Ireland  is  out  of  temper,  and  that  she 
has  been  irritated  almost  beyond  her  bear- 
ing. Ministers  are  answerable  for  this 
irritation,  if  such  irritation  exists.  The 
violences  which  they  committed  in  Ire- 
land, deserve  the  most  marked  and  general 
reprobation.  Their  attacks  on  the  liberty 
of  the  press ;  their  endeavours  to  prevent 
the  legal  and  quiet  meetings  of  counties 
to  deliberate  on  the  best  peaceable  means 
of  amending  their  deficient  representation ; 
their  proceeding  against  men  by  summary 
attachment ;  all  were  violences  whiclC 
perhaps,  may  have  inflamed  Ireland ; — and 
now  ministers  are  desirous  of  avoiding  the 
consequences  of  imprudent  insult  by  im- 
prudent concession.  But  let  us  be  cau- 
tious how  we  assist  them  in  a  design  which 
may  eventually  turn  out  as  insidious  to* 
that  country  as  it  would  be  ruinous  to 
this ;  a  design  which  may,  perhaps,  involve 
in  it  another  commutation,  and  that  a  more 
pernicious  one,  even  than  that  well-known 
and  universally  execrated  measure  which 
now  bears  that  name-^a  commutation  of 
English  commerce  for  Irish  slavery. 

Let  us  remember,  that  all  the  manufac- 
turing communities  of  Great  Britain  are 
avowedly  against  the  system.  So  general 
a  uni<m  never  took  place  as  on  this  occa* 
sion.  So  large  a  number  of  petitiona 
liever  were  presented  from  the  roanufac« 
turers  on  any  former  occasion ;  and,  what 
is  still  more  remarkable,  there  is  but  one 
solitary  instance  of  any  manufisicturing 
body  having  expressed  a  syllable  in  its- 
favour.  The  voice  of  the  whole,  country 
is,  therefore,  against  the  resolutions.  It  is 
within  the  memory  of  all  men,  that  some* 
time  ago  also  the  right  hon.  gentleman  waa 
an  advocate  for  the  voice  ofthe  people — 
"  What,"  said  he,  when  a  number  of  peti- 
tions were  presented  against  the  Indi^  Bill 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  move,  ^*  will  you 
persist  in  this  Bill  against  the  voice  of ,  the 
people  ?  Will  you  not  hearken  to  the  pe-* 
titions  upon  your  table  ?'^  It  was  ever  my 
opinion.  Sir,  that  petitions  should  be  heard,, 
and  most  seriously  attended  to ;  but  it  waa 
not  my  opinion,  that  they  should  always  be 
implicitly  complied  with.  A  distinction; 
should  l>e  made  between  petitions,  as  tem« 
porary  circumstances,  or  the  casualtiea 
under  which  they  are  presented,  shall  sug* 
gest ;  and  I  should  certainly  be  at  all  timea 
more  inclined  to  pay  respect  to  them» 
when  they  applied  to  subjects  of  which 
the  petitioners  could,  from  their  habits  or 
otherwise,  be  considered  as    competent 
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Judges — much  more  so,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, than  when  they  spoke  merely  from 
vague  representations,  and  on  topics  with 
which  they  had  no  means  of  being  conver- 
sant. The  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  is  of  a 
contrary  opinion.  It  is  only  when  they 
come  against  the  India  Bill  that  he  thinks 
them  worthy  of  notice.  When  hundreds 
of  thousands  come'  to  our  bar,  deprecating 
'  die  countenance  of  a  system,  which,  from 
their  own  knowledge,  they  pronounce  to 
be  ruinous  to  the  manufactures  of  England, 
he  treats  them  with  something  that  merits 
a  severer  term  than  disdain.  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Walker,  and 
the  , other  great  manufacturers,  and  who 
from  opulence  and  every  other  considera- 
tion  are  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  best 
men  tn  this  House,  have  received  from 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  every  species  of 
ill-treatment  and  indignity  that  tne  lower 
or  most  degraded  characters  could  receive, 
or  the  most  contemptuous  and  violent 
could  bestow.  Their  intelligence  in  their 
respective  manufactures  ought  to  give 
weight  to  their  petitions  as  well  as  to  their 
evidence,  and  to  ensure  them,  not  only  a 
decent  hearing,  but  a  most  attentive  re- 
gard. The  rijght  hon.  gentleman,  how- 
ever, considers  the  voice  of  the  people 
only  as  sacred  and  commanding  wnere  it 
IB  exerted  against  things  upon  which  the 
petitioners  are  not  competent  to  decide. 
For  instance ;  If  when  these  gentlemen 
(who,  I  dare  say,  during  the  rage  of  op- 
position to  the  India  Bill,  also  signed  peti- 
tions against  it)  were  at  the  bar,  they  had 
been  askf  d  if  they  objected  to  that  Bill, 
and  they  had  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
would  their  testimony  in  the  one  case  have 
been  deserving  of  the  same  notice  as  on 
the  interests  of  their  particular  manufac- 
tures ?  Surely  not.  In  the  one  case  they 
spoke  from  what  thejr  heard,  or  from  what 
they  conjectured;  in  the  other,  from 
what  they  knew.  Can  the  committee 
think  that  they  know  more  of  the  Man- 
chester manufacture,  than  Mr.  Richardson 
and  Mr.  Walker.?— of  the  iron  manufac- 
ture, than  the  gentlemen  that  we  have 
heard  this  day  ?— and  of  every  other  ma- 
nufacture, than  the  persons  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  the  study,  and  embarked 
their  fortunes  in  the  progress  ?  If  we  do 
know  better,  let  us  in  the  name  of  HeaVen 
discharge  our  consciences,  and  speak  as  | 
we  think,  against  those  manufacturers ; 
but  at  any  rate  let  us  deliberate,  let  us  take 
time  to  think  before  we  act.  Our  decision  | 
will  not  be  less  efficacious  for  being  the 


result  of  inquiry ;  nor  is  it  possible  that 
any  evil  can  arise  from  a  delay  which 
affords  some  intervalfor  decent  discussion. 
Before  I  sit  down,  Mr.  Gilbert,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  suggest  to  gentlemen,  that 
the  present  is  a  subject  from  which,  above 
all  others,  private  partialities  or  personal 
attachments  ought  to  be  totally  excluded. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  personal  struggle 
between  man  and  roan,  a  cont^t  for 
power,  nor  the  mere  war  of  individual 
ambition.  It  is  a  question  of  life  and 
death  for  the  country — not  for  the  official 
existence  of  this  or  that  minister,  but  for 
the  political  existence  of  Great  Britain 
itself.  In  the  consideration  of  such  a 
question,  therefore,  let  gentlemen  5trip 
themselves  at  once  of  prejudices  and  prie- 
dilections — let  them  guard  their  mmds 
equally  against  an  undue  bias  of  every  de- 
nomination, whether  of  political  sympathy 
with  the  minister,  or  of  attachment  to  op- 
position— whether  of  individual  respect  for 
gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House,  or 
on  this — let  them  recollect  that  the  minis- 
ter has,  by  his  conduct  this  day  demon- 
strated to  the  House,  that  implicit  confi-' 
dence  in  him  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  ab- 
surd ;  that  infallibility  is  no  more  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  right  non.  gentleman,  than 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  has  intro- 
duced sixteen  new  propositions,  the  general 
object  of  which  is  to  correct  and  to  qualify 
his  original  system,  and  the  particular  aim 
of  some  of  which  is  to  change  the  very 
essence  or  vital  nature  of  his  previous  plan. 
Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  this  principle 
of  implicit  confidence  had  prevailed  in  the 
minds  of  gentlemen,  when  this  system  was 
orieinally  proposed  to  the  House ;  if  they 
had  acceded  to  the  propositions,  in  the 
shape  and  formation  in  which  they  were  at 
first  presented — and  that  it  was  for  a  long 
time  the  minister's  intention  to  obtrude 
them  upon  this  House  with  all  their  origi- 
nal infirmities  upon  their  head,  is  well 
known  to  us  and  to  the  world — what  would 
have  followed?  Why,  evidently  this —that 
this  confidence  so  reposed,  would  have  led 
gentlemen  to  do  that,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  minister  hnnself  would  have  been 
wrong.  Let  this  example,  therefore,  of 
the  demonstrated  and  acknowledged  peril 
which  results  from  blind  predilection  and 
the  total  resignation  of  personal  judgment, 
warn  gentlemen  how  they  fall  into  the 
same  error  a  second  time.  The  minister 
himself  tells  them  this  day,  that  they  would 
have  been  in  the  grossest  and  most  perni- 
cious error  io  which  the  legislaton  of  a 
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creat  country  were  evir  involTed,  if  they 
had  trusted  entirely  to  him  on  a  former 
occasion.  I  will  take  upon  me  to  tell  them 
that  their  error  will  not  be  less  gross,  nor 
less  pemiciousi  if  they  trust  him  too  im- 
plicitly OQ  this, 

I  shall  only  add,  Sir,  that  he  who  can 
understand  so  complicated  and  so  exten- 
sive a  sutyect  upon  so  slight  and  transient 
a  view  of  it,  possesses  aa  intellect  not 
common  to  the  ^neral,  body  of  mankind, 
and  which  certamly  cannot  be  the  general 
characteristic  of  this  House.  For  one,  I 
^can  truly  say,  he  must  possess  an  under- 
standing of  infinitely  more  quickness  and 
acumen  than  any  to  which  I  pretend*  He 
that  votes  for  the  |}ropositions  without  un- 
derstanding them,  is  guilty  of  such  a  deser- 
tion of  his  dut^  and  his  patriotism  as  no 
subseouent  penitence  can  possibly  atone 
for.  He  sacrifices  Uie  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  shrine  of  private  partiality, 
and  sells  his  country  for  the  whistling  of  a 
name.  The  minister  who  exacts,  and  the 
member  who  submits  to  so  disgraceful  an 
obedience,  are  equally  crimmal.  The 
man  who,  holding  tne  fiirst  seat  in  jbii  Ma- 
jes^'s  counc9,  can  stoop  to  so  disgraceful 
and  fallacious  a  canvas,  as  to  rest  his  mi- 
nisterial existence  on  the  decision  of  a 
great  national  question  like  this,  must  be 
wholly  lost  to  all  sense  of  dignity,  of  cha- 
racter, or  manly  patriotum ;  and  he  who 
acquiesces  in  it  from  any  other  inducement 
but  that  of  cautious  and  sincere  conviction, 
surrenders  every  daim  to  the  rank  and 
csiimation  of  an  honest  and  independent 
member  of  parliament,  and  sinks  mto  the 
meanness  and  degradation  of  a  mere  minis* 
terial  instrument,  unworthy  the  situation 
of  a  senator,  and  disgraceful  to  the  name 
cf  an  Englishman^ 

Mr.  J^kinson  said,  that  in  the  amend- 
ments made  in  the  propositions,  the  rieht 
him.  gentleman  arrogated  to  himself  a 
merit  that  by  no  means  belonged  to  him. 
The  alterations  made  weipe  in  consequence 
q£  a  fuller  deliberation,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  arose  in  the  course  of  the 
various  examinations.  He  had  also  taken 
an  opportunity  of  alluding  personally  to 
him ;  but  in  no  instance  could  he  charge 
him  with  any  thing  more  than  a  steady 
attachment  to  the  party  with  whom  he  had 
the  honour  to  act.  Much  had  been  said, 
as  to  the  number  of  petitions  which  ap- 
peared as;ainst  the  present  measure ;  but 
to  shew  how  little  gentlemen  were  enti- 
tled to  pride  themselves  on  that  circum- 
stance, he  had  taken  the  puns  to  make  out 
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a  list  of  the  number  of  petitions  presented 
against  the  propositions  which  passed  ia 
favour  of  Ireland  during  the  aaministra* 
tion  of  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon. 
On  that  occasion  56  petitions  were  pre- 
sented ;  find  on  the  present,  of  which  so 
much  had  been  said,  the  number  was  no 
more  than  64.  He  concluded  with  ex- 
pressing himself  stronsly  in  favour  of 
coming  to  a  decision  without  further  delay* 

Mr.  Dempster  expressed  the  satisfac- 
tion he  felt  in  the  alterations  this  night  pro-, 
posed  in  the  resolutions ;  at  the  same  time 
remarking,  that  there  were  also  other  ob- 
jects of  much  concern  to  both  countries 
which  ought  to  be  included  in  the  present 
arrangement :  one  related  to  the  fisheries 
on  the  coast,  in  which  much  distqrbance 
continually  prevailed,  by  the  Irish  sailors 
spoiling  the  nets  and  otherwise  ill-treatmg 
the  English  fishermen,  and  the  latter  re- 
torting in  their  turn.  He  then  read  a 
resolution,  which  be  intended  to  propose 
to  the  House  on  this  subject.  Another 
subject,  which  he  thought  should  also  be 
attended  to  on  this  occasion  was,  an  extra? 
ordinary  duty  imposed  in  Ireland  on  Bri- 
tish lawns  and  linen  gauzes.  This  he 
stated  to  have  taken  place,  at  a  time  when 
Ireland  was  actuated  by  vindictive  motives 
against  Scotland,  where  this  manufacture 
was  in  a  flourishing  state. 

Lord  North f  after  remarking  the  time  of 
the  momins  in  which  the  House  was  en- 
gaging itself  in  so  important  a  discussion^ 
moved,  **  That  the  chairman  report  pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. ' 

The  cry  becoming  very  loud  for  the 

Question  on  the  ministerial  Me  of  the 
louse, 

Mr.  Fox  assured  those  gentlemen  who 
seemed  so  exceedingly  desirous  of  coming 
to  aa  issue,  that  if  after  all  that  had  been 
said,  they  persevered  in  opposing  an  ad- 
journment, they  must  make  up  their  minds 
to  wait  many  hours  longer,  though  it  was 
then  five  o  clock,  for  they  were  diyiding 
on  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
this  country,  the  consequence  of  which,  if 
once  adopted,  would  be  extremely  preju- 
dicial. Then  addressing  liimself  to  the 
chairman,  he  told  him  that  he  must  insist 
on  his  preserving  order  in  the  committee ; 
the  question  was  big  with  ruin  to  the  sub- 
jects of  this  empire,  and  should  be  most 
seriously  attended  to. 

Mr.  Dundas  said,  that  the  -appearance 
of  the  mornine  was  pleasing  in  tne  highest 
degree,  and  the  House  were  yet  in  good 
spirits ;  there  was  then  nothing  to  prevent 
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the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  from  entertaining 
them  with  a  speech  of  two  or  three  hours 
if  he  thought  proper ;  it  wai  a  circum- 
stance to  which  he  was  accustomed,  and 
the  House  certainly  always  felt  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  hearing  him.  He  treated  the 
whole  of  the  opposition  as  only  intended 
for  delay,  and  said,  he  knew  of  no  way  of 
considering  the  resolutions  but  by  printing 
them  first. 

Mr.  Briekdale  said,  it  was  shameful  to 
call  on  the  committee  for  a  decisive  vote 
on  the  important  subiect  in  the  very  mo- 
ment when  so  many  alterations  were  made, 
and  which  were  so  little  understood. 

The  Earl  of  Surr^  said,  he  had  greatly 
disliked  the  propositions  as  opened  on- 
ginally  to  the  House,  but  that  he  approved 
so  much  of  some  of  the  sixteen  resolutions 
that  had  been  read  by  the  rieht  hon.  gen- 
tleman, that  if  he  had  time  allowed  him  to 
examine  them,  he  verily  believed  he  should 
be  induced  to  vote  for  part  of  the  pro- 
positions, though  certainly  not  for  the 
whole.  His  lordship  said,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  dealt  out  one  measure 
for  himself,  and  another  for  the  House. 
He  had  brought  in  the  ten  propositions, 
and  sufibred  upwards  of  two  months  to  be 
employed  in  nearin^  counsel,  examining 
witnesses,  and  receiving  petitions.  The 
consequence  was,  the  House  had  received 
a  large  body  of  useful  information ;  and 
yet,  with  such  strong  conviction  of  the  ad- 
vantage derived  from  avoiding  rashness 
and|>recipitancy,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  that  day  come  down  and  read  his 
sixteen  resolutions  to  the  House,  all  of 
which,  he  surely  would  allow,  were  ex- 
tremely important,  and  yet  he  wanted  the 
House  to  vote  a  leading  question  on  the 
instant,  without  examination,  and  without 
inquiry,  as  to  what  consequences  the 
question  might  go  to.  His  lordship  re- 
monstrated on  the  inconsistency  ana  un- 
fairness of  this  sort  of  conduct  in  a  matter 
where  deliberation  was  so  particularly 
necessary.  He  took  notice  tnat,  in  the 
course  of  the  .debate,  some  person  had 
remarked  that  there  was  no  petition  from 
the  county  of  York.  In  answer  to  that 
observation,  it  became  necessary  that  he 
should  state  to  the  committee,  that  a  very 
large  meeting  of  the  <doth  manufacturers 
of  the  county  of  York  had  been  held^  that 
a  petition  against  the  propositions  had 
been  signed  thereat  by  a  laree  number  of 
manufacturers  of  cloth;  and  that  letters 
had  been  sent  up  to  the  two  representa- 
tives of  the  couAtyi  desiriog  them  to  pre- 


sent the  petition  to  the  House :  the  two 
members  had  written  letters  back,  de- 
clining to  present  the  petition ;  and,  among 
other  reasons  for  declining  to  present  it, 
had  declared  that  they  should  vote  for  the 
propositions  in  consequence  of  their  con- 
fidence in  the  minister.  He  had  since, 
his  lordship  said,  been  applied  to,  to  pre- 
sent the  petition,  but  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived it. 

Mr.  JVUberfbrce  rose  to  satisfy  the 
House  as  to  his  conduct  in  respect  to  the 
fUct  stated  by  the  noble  lord ;  and  began  by 
observing,  that  he  had  too  much  gratitude 
to  his  constituents  to  stand  in  neeA  of  the 
noble  lord's  interference  to  stimulate  him 
to  do  his  dut^.  He  was  proceeding  to 
state,  in  glowm^  terms,  his  sense  of  his 
obligations  to  his  constituents ;  but  over- 
come widi  sensibility,  the  fatigue  of  having 
sat  in  the  House  so  many  hours,  and  with 
the  pressure  of  infirmity,  he  sunk  upon 
his  seat. 

Mr.  Potovs  said,  his  constitution  would 
not  permit  him  to  continue  in  the  House 
any  longer.  He  approved  of  the  resolu- 
tions that  had  been  read  by  the  right  hop. 
gentleman,  and  believed  he  shoidd  vote 
for  them,  if  he  were  allowed  time  to  exa- 
mine them  and  understand  them.  To 
vote  for  what  he  did  not  understand,  was 
a  line  of  conduct  to  which  he  could  not 
accede.  He  stated  some  of  the  particu- 
lars of  the  resolutions  that  he  did  not  cor- 
rectly comprehend.  He  asked,  if  there 
were  not  many  gentlemen  in  the  same 
situation  with  himself?  And  if  there  were, 
they  would  not  act  conscientiously  if  they 
did  not  vote  witli  him.  On  the  contrary, 
they  would  be  traitors  to  their  country, 
and  lost  to  every  principle  of  honour 
and  honesty,  if  thev  gave  a  vote  upon  a 
question  of  such  infinite  importance,  ac- 
knowledging at  the  same  time  that  they 
did  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  Pitt  rose  with  considerable  warmth^ 
and  said,  whether  the  noble  lord  chose  to 
charge  him  with  dealing  out  one  measure 
for  himself,  and  another  for  the  House,  or 
the  hon.  gentleman  thought  proper  to  rise 
with  an  affected  parade  both  of  phrase 
and  manner,  to  boast  of  his  conscience, 
his  honour,  or  his  honesty ;  there  were, 
he  trusted,  many  hon*  gentlemen  in  the 
House,  every  way  as  respectable  for  their 
characters,  their  property,  and  their  in- 
^ff^'^^Y*  ^  ^^^  ^^^*  gentleman,  who  could 
conscientiously  lay  their  hands  upon  their 
hearts  and  vote  with  him  upon  the  ques- 
tion.   Mr.  Fitt  added  some  other  terms 
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ID  reprobation  of  what  he  termed  the  in- 
sulting tones  and  manner  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman,  which  he  neither  merited,  nor  was 
he  disposed  tamely  to  submit  to.  Mr. 
Pitt  declared  his  intention  was  to  take  the 
sense  of  tlie  committee  upon  one  question 
only,  and  that  intention  he  trusted  the 
committee  would  have  the  goodness  to 
enable  him  to  fulfil. 

Mr.  Pffasys  declared,  he  did  not  mean 
to  encroach  on  what  he  presumed  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  considered  as  his 
special  prerogative,  the  right  of  using  in- 
sulting language  to  the  members  of  that 
House ;  neither  did  he  wish  to  break  in 
ui>on  what  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
might  possibly  esteem  his  pecvdiar  privi- 
lege,  the  custom  of  throwing  sarcasm  on 
every  hon.  gentleman  who  ventured  to 
differ  in  opinion  from  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, with  every  other  personal  amont 
that  could  suggest  itself  to  a  mind  prone 
to  irritation,  and  easily  inflamed.  When 
he  rose  before,  he  had  no  idea  of  sayine 
any  thing  that  could  give  the  smallest  ot- 
fence,^  much  less  that  could  provoke  so 
unseemly  a  reply  from  the  minister.  He 
repeated  that,  in  his  opinion,  those  gen- 
tlemen who  did  not  understand  the  reso- 
lutions any  more  than  he  did,  and  yet 
were  ready  to  vote  for  the  Question,  could 
not  answer  it  to  their  consaenoes. 

Mr.  Fox  supported  Mr.  Powys,  and 
condemned  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 

2uer,  declaring  such  language  as  he  had 
eld  very  improper  for  a  minister  to  hold 
to  any  gentleman  who  thought  proper  to 
differ  with  him  in  opinion. 

Mr.  WUberforce  read  to  the  House  the 
letter  which  he  had  received  from  his  con- 
stituents at  York,  relative  to  tiie  petition 
that  had  been  alluded  to  by  lord  Surrey. 
He  said,  that  he  and  his  colleague  had 
only  received  it  on  their  coming  aown  to 
the  House. 

The  Earl  of  Surrey  said,  he  had  read 
the  letter  over  since  he  was  upon  his  legs 
before,  and  thought  it  due  to  the  hon. 
gentleman  to  state,  that  he  found  he  had 
been  mistaken  in  a  part  of  his  former 
assertion. 

The  Attorney  General  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  noble  lord  and  his  friends 
complaining  so  vehemently  of  the  preci- 
pitancy in  pushing  the  measure  to  a  deci* 
sion,  which  had  been  three  months  before 
the  House,  and  many  weeks  under  deli- 
beration ;  when  it  must  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  noble  lord,  that  above  15 
months  ago  be  and  his  friends  had  pushed 


through  the  House  at  a  very  late  hour, 
upon  the  sudden,  and  without  notice,  three 
propositions  of  an  extensive  and  most 
serious  nature,  and  such  as  at  the  time 
were  likely  to  have  thrown  the  country 
into  confusion. 

Mr.  Eden  said,  that  his  learned  friend 
pursued  a  strange  line  of  argument  in  de- 
fending the  violence  of  the  present  mea- 
sure, by  stating,  that  on  some  former  oc- 
casion others  had  adopted  a  conduct 
equally  reprehensible.  In  answer  to  that, 
he  would  only  remark,  that  he  never  yet 
had  seen  in  parliament  any  instance  of 
such  precipitancy,  which  did  not  ulti- 
mately recoil  on  those  who  were  con- 
cerned in  it.  He  would  remind  the  learned 
gentleman  of  a  case  in  point :— A  majo- 
rity of  the  House,  which  probably  did  not 
vary  much  in  any  respect  from  the  ex- 
pected majority  in  the  present  debate,  liad 
thought  proper,  in  the  triumph  of  party, 
and  in  the  delirium  of  political  zeal,  to 
force  a  vote  respecting  the  Westminster 
scrutiny,  at  the  same  ill-fated  hour  of 
six  in  the  morning ;  which  vote  was  con- 
sidered at  the  time  as  a  glorious  victory ; 
but  which  now,  in  the  opinion  even  of 
those  who  were  concerned  in  it,  and  cer- 
tainly in  the  sentiments  of  the  public,  was 
treated  as  a  measure  never  to  be  men- 
tioned but  in  terms  of  shame  or  of  indig- 
nation. As  to  the  struggle  of  the  pre- 
sent debate,  in  which  such  intemperate 
efforts  were  making  to  force  the  House 
blindfold  into  the  adoption  of  an  unknown 
and  most  complicated  measure,  professedly 
involving  the  nearest  and  dearest  interests 
of  two  kingdoms,  he  was  sorry  to  say  that 
it  was  an  unworthy  attempt.  It  might 
serve,  indeed,  to  shew  a  numerous  host 
of  friends  ready  to  resist  the  reasonable 
proposition  of  adjournment :  but  the  ques- 
tions were  infinitely  of  too  much  magni- 
tude to  be  rested  on  the  strength  of  num- 
bers ;  and  the  menace  of  persevering  at 
all  events  to  go  through  the  propositions, 
or  in  other  words,  to  make  it  a  contest  of 
bodily  strength  and  constitutions,  rather 
than  fair  argument  and  manly  discussion, 
ought  not  to  make  any  impression,  for 
his  own  part,  he  had  much  to  say  on  the 
altered  propositions,  so  for  as  he  was  able 
to  comprehend  the  alterations.  From  the 
cursory  statement  of  those  alterations, 
they  were  very  comprehensive  and  im- 
portant, and  went  pointedly  to  remove 
some  principal  objections  which  had  been 
stated  by  himself  and  others  originally. 
But  the  alterations  were  so  various  and 
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80  connectecL  and  interfvroven  with  the 
M'hole  of  this  new  system  of  national  com- 
nerce,  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
pretend  on  the  sudden  to  form  any  com- 
petent judgment  respecting  them. 

Mr.  Sheridan  charged  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  with  extreme  obstinacy, 
and  indecent  pertinaciousness. 

The  Question  of  adjournment  was  itow 
puty  and  the  House  divided :  Ayes,  155 ; 
rioes,  281.  ,  Afler  the  division  against  the 
adjournment,  Mr.  Pelham  first  proposed 
to  divide  the  general  resolution  into  t«ro, 
which  was  consented  to.  Mr.  Pelham  then 
moved  to  amend  the  second,  bv  insertine 
after  the  words  **  commercial  advantages, ' 
**  As  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
essential  interest  of  the  manufacturers, 
revenue,  commerce,  and  navigation  of 
Great  Britain.''  This  amendment  was 
seconded  by  lord  Surrey,  and  was  on  a 
division  rejected :  Ayes  125,  Noes  24<9. 

Afler  Mr.  Pelham*s  amendment  was 
negatived,  Mr.  Sheridan  rose  to  propose 
one,  which,  he  said,  he  should  not  trouble 
the  committee  to  divide  upon,  as  he  meant 
to  renew  it  upon  the  report ;  nor  would 
he  violate  the  system  of  the  day,  by  en- 
deavouring to  make  the  House  understand 
tlie  purport  of  his  opposition  before  the 
question  was  put  upon  it.  He  accord- 
ingly moved  to  leave  out  part  of  the 
paragraph  firom  the  words  <'  whenever  a 
provision,"  &c.  to  insert  "  Great  Britain, 
confiding  in  the  experienced  good  faith, 
generosity  and  honour  of  Ireland,  that  in 
proportion  to  her  growing  generosity,  she 
will  contribute  to  the  necessary  expenses 
of  protecting  the  general  interests  of  the 
empire.**  *  This  amendment,  which  was 
grounded  on  some  words  of  the  Address 
inoved  in  1782  by  Mr.  Grattan,  in  Ire- 
land, was  negatived  without  a  division. 
The  Resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  House 
adjourned. 

Ma3r  19.  The  order  of  the  day,  for  gobg 
again  into  a  committee  on  the  Irish  Pro- 
positions being  read,  the  Speaker  left  the 
chair  of  the  House,  and  Mr.  M.  A-  Taylor 
took  the  chair  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  then  rose,  and 
without  making  any  preparatory  speech, 
moved  the  following  resolution,  being  the 
third  of  the  propositions  which  he  had 
opened  to  the  committee  on  the  former 
day:  viz. 

**  That  towards  carrying  into  full  effect 
so  desirable  a  settlementi  it  is  fit^and  pro- 


per that  all  articles  not  the  growth  or 
manufacture  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
should  be  imported  into  esLfh  kingdom 
from  the  other  reciprocally,  under  the 
same  regulations,  and  at  the  same  duties 
(if  subject  to  duties),  to  which  they  are 
liable  when  imported  directly  from  the 
place  of  their  srowth,  product,  or  manu- 
facture ;  and  £at  all  duties  originally  paid 
on  importation  into  either  country  respec- 
tively, except  on  arrack  and  foreign  branny 
and  on  rum,  and  all  sorts  of  strong  waters, 
not  imported  from  the  British  colonies  in 
the  West  Indies  or  America,  should  be 
fully  drawn*  back  on  exportation  to  the 
other.** 

As  soon  as  the  chairman  had'  read  the 
resolution. 

Lord  North  rose.  He  observed,  that 
though  he  had  taken  the  liberty  on  Thurs- 
day last,  or  rather  on  Friday  morning,  to 
address  the  committee  on  tne  subject  of 
the  Irish  prbpositions,  yet  his  arguments 
went  rather  to  prove  the  propriety  of 
delay,  than  the  impolicy  of  the  system : 
the  alterations  that  had  been  introduced  on 
that  day  had  so  completely  changed  the 
nature  of  the  original  propositions,  that  he 
thought  time  ought  to  have  been  allowed 
to  parliament  and  to  the  nation,  to  con- 
sider them  very  maturely,  before  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  should  press  for  a  fimd 
decision  upon  them ;  however,  as  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  determined  not 
to  wait  till  tlie  country  could  be  apprized 
of  the  alterations,  he  conceived  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  state  to  the  committee  the  objec- 
tions that  struck  him  on  this  very  impor- 
tant business.  His  right  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Fox)  hftd  entered  so  largely  into  it  oq 
Thursday,  and  handled  it  with  so  much 
ability,  that  he  should  not  on  this  day  be 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  up  much  of 
the  time  of  the  committee  m  making  the 
remarks  that  4>ccurred  to  him  on  thiis 
occasion :  he  knew  it  was  not  reg^ar  for 
a  member  to  speak  to  any  resolution  that 
was  not  immediately  before  the  House ; 
but  as  he  wished  not  to  trouble  the  com- 
mittee more  than  once  this  day,  he  hoped 
he  should  be  permitted  to  speak  against 
the  different  parts  of  the  system,  though  a 
particular  part  only  was  at  t}iat  moment 
under  consideration.  The  propositiooa 
which  formed  the  basb  of  the  system,  that 
was  finally  to. adjust  the  intercourse  be- 
tween Great  Britam  and  Ireland^  were 
generally,  but  erroneously,  called  the  Irkh 
Propositions;  every  man  acquainted  with 
the  oiitoryof  the  bomevi  knew  Ibat  they 
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did  not  originate  with  Irieland ;  that  Ire- 
land never  called  for  thto ;  but  diat  they 
were  offered  to  that  country  by  a  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Orde)  who,  though  he  was  at 
that  time  a  member  of  the  Iri^  parliament, 
mored  the  resolutions  under  the  weight 
and  authority  of  the    English  ministry. 
This  new  system  of  intercourse  was,  there- 
fore,  the  free-will  o&rins  of  England  ra- 
ther than  the  demand  of  Ireland,  and  con- 
sequently it  could  not  be  said,  that  in 
opening  to  the  Irish  the  British  market, 
the  minister  could  with  any  decency  urge 
the  plea  of  necessity ;  for  he  was  gi?ins 
what  had  never  been  asked,  what  had 
never  been  thought  of  but  by  himself. 
Indeed,  no  man  could  suppose  that  Ire* 
land  would  ask  for  it ;  she  could  not  ask 
for  it  ex  debito  juslUuB  ;   if  she  could,  he 
would  readilj  admit  the  claim ;   he  would 
do  her  justice,  let  the  consequence  be 
what  it  might-^/^  jmiitia,  mat  cislum. 
But  justice  was  out  of  the  question:  this 
country  had  done  many  things  liberally 
and  generously  towards  Ireland;  she  had 
admitted  her  to  trade  to  the  British  co« 
lonies;  and  what  was  an  act  of  generosity 
in  the  parliament  of  England,  ought  not 
to  be  made  the  ground  of  a  claim  of  right 
on  the  part  of  Ireland  to  a  share  in  the 
British  markets,  which  ought  to  belong 
exclusively  to  the  British  manufacturer. 
Ho  man  could  be  farther  than  he  was  from 
wishins  to  deprive  Ireland  of  any  com- 
mercial advantage;  on  the  contrary,  he 
would  most  gladly  admit  her  to  a  partici- 
pation of  every  advantage  in  trade,  pro- 
vided she  was  so  connected  with  us  as  to 
form  one  people  with  us  under  one  go* 
vemment;  one  legislature.    Were  the  two 
countries  perfectly  united  under  one  par- 
liament, he  should,  as  in  duty  bound,  con- 
sider their  interests  as  one  and  the  same, 
undivided  and  inseparable ;  but  until  the 
happy  dav  should  come,  that  should  make 
the  two  kingdoms  one,  he  did  not  con- 
ceive it  to  be  either  just  or  equitable  that 
die  one  should  be  enriched  at  the  expense 
of  the  other :    and  yet  this  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  case,  if  the  British  market 
was  ever  thrown  open  to  the  Irish;  for 
then  Ireland  would  impoverish  the  English 
manufacturers,   by  whom    the    immense 
taxes  of  this  country  were  paid,  whilst 
.  she  would  not  contribute  from  her  wealth 
to  the  public  burthen.     The  right  hon. 
gentleman  ^Mr.  Pitt)  who  never  missed 
an  opportunity  of  attacking  him,  had  vin- 
dicated his  conduct  by  sayine,  that  the 
soUe  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  had  already 


given  away  so  much  to  the  Irish,  that 
very  little  remained  to  be  given  to  them. 
It  was  remarkable  that  he  thus  wished 
to  exaggerate  what  had  been   done  in 
1786,  when  the  free  trade  was  given: 
but  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman,  soon  for- 
getting this,  had  asserted  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  this  he  would. have  under- 
stood as  the  ffround  of  his  justification, 
that  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  had 
done  so  little  for  Ireland,  that  without 
what  was  proposed  now  in  her  favour,  she 
would  reap  no  advantage  from  the  pre« 
tended  frbe  trade  that  had  been  votea  to 
her*    Here  were  two  very  strong  contra- 
dictions ;  for  the  concessions  of  1780  were, 
as  occasion  required,  represented  as  giving 
every  thing  and  nothing :  truth,  perhaps, 
was  not  to  be  found  in  either  of  these  pro- 
positions ;  it  probably  lay  between  both. 
Much  was  given  in  1780,  and  much  vmB 
proposed  to  be  giyen  in  1785;    To  prove 
the  former,  he  had  only  to  point  out  to 
the  committee  the  state  of  the  importation 
of  sugars  into  Ireland,  by  a  direct  trade 
from  the  West  Indies,  for  Che  four  last 
years;  in  1781,  the  year  after  the  trad^ 
was  opened,  the  ii[nportation  of  sugars  was 
no  more  than  7,000  hundred  weight;  in 
1782,  eighteen  thousand;  in  1783,  thirty- 
three  thousand;    and  in  1784,  it  fell  to 
27,000.    Every  man  must"  surely  admit, 
that  this  direct  trade,  which  had  not  been 
enjoyed  before,  must  have  produced  very 
considerable  advantage  to  Ireland;   and 
therefore  it  was  not  true,  that  so  little  had 
been  granted  in  1780,  that  without  what 
was  now  called  for,  it  could  be  of  no  ser* 
vice.    He  had  very  strong  objections  to 
any  extension  of  the  colony  trade  beyond 
what  was  marked  out  in  1780,  and  for 
very  substantial  reasons.    He  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  was  on  the  most  politic  and 
rational  grounds  that  the  monopoly  of 
the  British  market  had  been  secured  to 
the  British  West  India  planters ;  they  con- 
tributed in  a  very  great  degree  to  the  re- 
venue of  this  country,  and  in  a  great  mea- 
sure enabled  it  to  bear  the  heavy  burthens 
with  which  it  was  loaded :  it  was  politic, 
dierefore,  it  was  just,  that  thev  should 
have  no  competitors  in  this  marlcet.    He 
knew  very  well,  that  there  were  persons 
who  were  hostile  to  this  monopoly,  who 
were  hostile,  indeed,  to  every  monopoly; 
and  who  thought  that  rivalship  and  com- 
petition ought  to  be  encouraged  in  every 
state  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.    Among 
the  enemies  to  monopoly  in  general,  he 
I  would  class  a  very  respectable  man,  and 
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a  very  able  writer,  who  had  long  laboured 
for  the  public  good ;  he  meant  the  dean 
of  Gloucester :  but  still,  notwithstanding 
this  great  authority,  he  would  not  consent 
diat  the  monopoly  of  our  market;,  enjoyed 
by  the  West  India  planters,  shodd  be  de- 
stroyed; and  so  strongly  had  he  always 
been  attached  to  this  monopoly,  that  he 
would  not  suffer  prize  sugar,  taken  during 
the  war,  to  be  brought  into  the  market :  and 
consequently  he  could  not  be  a  friend  to 
the  measure  now  under  consideration  ; 
for  though  many  modifications,  suggested 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  had 
been  adopted  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
who  had  so  far  rendered  his  propositions 
less  objectionable,  still  he  had  reason  to 
appr^end  that  Ireland,  bv  being  per- 
mitted to  supply  the  British  market,  by 
circuitous  trade,  with  sugar,  might  send 
into  this  country  great  quantities  of  foreign 
siigars;  and  his  apprehensions  were  rar 
from  being  without  foundation ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  the  Irish,  should  they  be  in- 
clined t9  carry  on  an  illicit  trade  with  the 
French  colonies,  (and  merchants  generally 
pursued  their  own  interests  in  preference 
to  those  of  the  state,)  might  supply  them- 
selves with  French  sugars  at  I6s.  a  cwt, 
when  the  same  quantity  would  cost  25s. 
in  the  British  islands.  Here,  then,  was  a 
great  temptation  to  the  Irish  to  trade  with 
the  former  rather  than  the  latter,  thoush 
contrary  to  law.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had,  indeed,  guarded  against  this,  as 
far  as  he  was  able,  by  providing  checks 
th^t  should  prevent  the  importation  of 
French  sugars  into  England  or  Ireland; 
but  the  security  that  was  to  be  derived 
from  these  checks  to  the  British  planters, 
would  be  delusive  and  imaginary. 

It  was  proposed,  that  every  ship  touch-, 
ing  at  Ireland  on  her  way  from  tne  West 
Indies  should  be  provided  with  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  officers  of  the  customs  in 
the  island,  that  the  cargo  was  the  product 
of  British  colonies ;  that  each  ship,  on  her 
arrival  in  England  frpm  Ireland,  should 

S reduce  this  certificate ;  and  that  if  she 
id  not  bring  all  the  car^o  at  once,  she 
should  be  at  liberty  to  bnng  it  at  some 
other  time,  on  being  furni^ed  with  suf- 
ficient documents  to.  prove  that  the  second 
cargo  was  part  of  the  first  stated  in  the 
ori^al  certificate ;  so  tliat,  for  instance,  if 
having  on  board  20,000  cwt.  of  sugar  upon 
leaving  Jamaica,  she  diould  land  1,500  in 
Ireland,  and  carry  the  remainder  to  Eng- 
land, she  would  then  get  credit  for  the 
1,500  so  left  in  Ireland^  which  she  vould 


be  permitted  to  bring  over  at  any  other 
period ;  and  under  pretence  of  importing 
British,  she  might  import  French  sugar  to 
that  amount:  for  after  having  been  re- 
fined, it  would  be  absolutely  impossible 
for  die  English  custom-house  omcers  to 
ascertain  whether  it  had  been,  when  ia 
its  moist  state,  brought  from  a  British  or 
French  island;  and  therefore,  to  opea 
this  market  to  Irish  ships  with  sugars  on 
board,  after  having  touched  at  Ireland, 
would  be  Opening  a  door  for  the  admission 
and  sale  of  French  produce,  to  the  grea^ 

Srejudice  of  the  English  planters,  who 
eserved  so  well  of  this  country,  and  were 
well  entitled  to  every  indulgence  and 
privilege  that  could  be  bestowed  upon 
them.  In  a  matter  of  so  much  moment, 
he  would  not  trust  to  the  diligence  of 
Irish  officers:  if  he  could  place  the  same 
reliance  on  all  officers  of  revenue  in  Ire- 
land, that  he  did  in  the  gentleman  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  revenue  in  that 
country,  than  whom  there  was  not  a  more 
honourable  man  in  any  kingdom ;  or  that 
he  could  in  th^  board  of  commissioners, 
who  were  men  of  ability  and  integrity, 
perhaps  he  would  feel  the  objection  on 
this  head  greatly  diminished :  but  it  was 
well  known  that  it  was  only  in  Dublin^ 
Cork,  Limerick,  and  k  few' other  great 
towns,  that  the  revenue  laws  were  strictly 
enforced.  It  appeared  from  the  report 
of  the  Irish  commissioners  of  revenue, 
then  on  the  table,  that  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom  the  laws  were  ill  obeyed; 
nay,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  en- 
force them.  Where,  then,  could  be  the 
security,  that  the  checks  provided  in  the 
propositions,  to  guard  against  the  impor- 
tation of  French  sugars,  wQuld  be  stnctly 
observed  in  those  parts  of  Ireland,  where 
the  commissioners  confessed  that  their 
own  revenue  laws  were  disobeyed  ?  He 
was  aware  the  right  hon.  gentleman  might 
reply,  that  formerly  this  country  trusted 
to  the  Irish  custom-house  officers  the  exe- 
cution of  the  revenue  laws  ^  for  when  a 
ship  firom  the  West  Indies,  touching  at 
Ireland,  landed  goods  there,  and  was  then 
permitted  to  invoice  her  sugars  to  Great 
Britain,  the  officers  might  be  corrupted, 
and  enable  the  owners  to  evade  the  law. 
But  this  reply  could  not  be  deemed  satis- 
factory ;  for  when  this  could  have  hap- 
pened, Ireland  was  under  Uie  control  of 
this  country;  and  had  any  abuse  of  that 
nature  been  discovered,  the  Irbh  commis- 
sioners, and  all  those  who  acted  under 
them^  might  have  been  punished^  as  they 
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were  all  amenable  to  the  superintending 
jurisdiction  of  the  British  parhament.  But 
this  was  not  the  case  at  present;  Ireland 
was  now  an  independent  country ;  she  had 
a  supreme  and  sovereign  legislature  of  her 
own,  to  which,  and  to  no  other,  were  all 
the  different  boards  and  departments  of 
Irish  revenue   subject  and    responsible : 
therefore,  the  groun^b  on  which  the  Bri* 
tish  parliament  had  trusted  to  Irish  officers 
for  the  execution  of  the  laws  for  years 
back,  having  been  destroyed  by  the  recog- 
nition  of  the  independence  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  no  argument  could  be  drawn 
ironi  the  former  trust  for  a  continuation 
of  it  under  circumstances  totally  different. 
Whilst  the  control  of  this  country  over 
Ireland,  existed,  abuse  might  have  been 
corrected ;  and  if  no  other  remedy  could 
have  been  discovered,  England  could  have 
enacted,   that    no    Irish    ships    bringing 
sugars  to  this  country  from   the  West 
Indies  should  touch  at  Ireland,  or  break 
bulk  there,  and  thus  the  grievance  would 
have  been  easily  remedied ;  for  it  was  not 
in  consequence  of  any  compact  that  the 
trade  from  the  colonies  to  England,  by  a 
direct  navigation,  was  open  to  Irish  ships, 
but  because  from  the  first  enacting  of  the 
navigation  laws  they  had  been  considered 
as  British ;  and  he  hoped  he  should  never 
see  the  day  when  they  would  cease  to  be 
considered  as  such.     It  was  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  compact  that  Irish  ships 
laden  with  rum  and  sugars  were  permitted 
to  land'  the  former  in  Ireland,  and  then 
proceed  with  the  latter  to  England ;  and 
therefore  this  country  might,  without  the 
violation  of  any  agreement,  resume  what 
had  been  given  only  through  indulgence, 
and  forbid  these  ships  from  stoppme  in 
Ireland.     This,  therefore,  was  a  check  at 
that  time  against  abuses;  but  it  would  be 
lost  for  ever,  should  the  present  plan  be 
adopted  by  parliament :  for  as  it  was  to  be 
final,  so  It  would  tie  the  hands  of  this 
country,  and  take  from  her  the  power  of 
making  any  alterations  in  future,  however 
necessary  they  might  be,  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  Irish  parliament.    It  was, 
therefore,   the  more  incumbent  on  the 
committee  to  pause  a  while,  lest  they 
should  commit  aj^  error,  for  which  they 
could  not  of  themselves  apply  a  remedy : 
they  had  had  a  lucky  escape  already ;  for 
had  the  propositions  passed  soon  afler  they 
were  at  first  proposed,  England  could  not 
have  renewed  the  East-India  Company*s 
charter  for  an  exclusive  trade  to  the  East, 
without  the  concurrence  of  Irdand. 


The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said  on  a 
former  day,  that  though  it  should  be  put 
in  the  power  of  Ireland  to  supply  the  Bri- 
tish market  with  West  India  commodities^ 
still  it  was  very  improbable  that  she  would 
ever  do  so;  for  though  she  had  a  free 
trade  to  the  islands  since  1780,  she  had 
not  imported  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar 
for  her  own  consumption,  mucn  less  for 
exportation;  and  she  had  drawn  a  very 
considerable  share  of  it  for  her  own  use 
from  England.  But  he  was  not  to  be  de- 
ceived by  this  specious  mode  of  reasoning. 
He  admitted  that  Ireland  had  been  sup- 
plied since  1780  with  great  quantities  of 
sugar  from  this  country ;  but  he  contended, 
that  there  was  good  sround  for  thinkine 
that  this  would  not  have  happened  had 
Ireland  been'  at  liberty  to  supply  Great 
Britain :  for  it  had  been  acknowledged  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  Ireland 
having  once  had  the  British  market  open 
to  her,  might  indulge  in  speculations,  and 
consequently  import  from  the  West  Indies 
sugar  enough  not  only  for  her  own  con- 
sumption, but  also  to  send  to  England, 
whenever  there  should  be  a  scarcity  of 
that  commodity  in  the  latter.  But  to  do 
away  the  force  of  this  observation,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  also  observed, 
that  there  was  one  thing  that  would  ope- 
rate strongly  against  Ireland  in  such  a 
speculation,  and  that  was  the  double 
freight :  for  the  price  of  freight  and  in- 
surance from  the  West  Indies  was  the 
same  to  Ireland  as  to  England ;  the  Irish 
merchant,  therefore,  would  be  subjected 
to  the  expense  of  landing,  re-shipping, 
and  another  freight  and  insurance  to 
England,  together  with  double  port  du- 
ties ;  and  thence  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman 
would  infer,  that  the  Irish  merchant  could 
not,  with  advantage  to  himself,  supply  the 
British  market.  But  surely  he  must  have 
forgotten,  that  even  at  this  moment  Ire- 
land drew  a  great  part  of  her  sugar  from 
England ;  and  if  his  principle  was  true, 
the  latter  could  not  supply  her  to  her  own 
advantage,  for  she  could  do  it  only  by 
double  freights  and  double  insurances: 
therefore,  we  very  circumstance  of  Ire- 
land being  supplied  from  England  with 
sugar,  demonstrated,  that  even  under 
double  freights  and  insurances  a  profitable 
trade  could  be  carried  on.  But  he  would 
go  a  step  farther,  and  ask,  who  would 
undertake  to  say  that  the  price'  of  freight 
and  insurance  would  always  remain  as  high 
from  the  islands  to  Ireland,  as  from  them 
to  England  i  the  probability  was,  that  it 
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would  be  considerably  reduced,  and  the 
force  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  argu* 
ment  would  proportionably  diminish. 

Hitherto  he  had  spoken  of  the  trade  of 
Ireland    with    England,    in    articles  the 
growth  or  produce  of  the  colonies;   he 
would  now  beg  leave  to  say  something 
with  respect  to  the  intercourse  in  the  ex- 
change of  manufactures.    It  was  by  these 
that  the  revenue  and  greatness  of  this 
kingdom    were    upheld ;    and   whatever 
should  tend  in  any  degree  to  affect  the 
one,  would  necessarily  affect  the  other. 
The  committee  ought,  therefore,  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  utmost  caution  in  the  busi- 
ness, lest  they  should  inconsiderately  give 
a  blow  to  the  manufactures  that  would 
recoil  upon  the  revenue.     In  Ireland  the 
manufacturer  was  in  the  possession  of  ad- 
vantages, which  were  unknown  to  those 
who  were  employed  in  the  same  tine  of 
business  in  this  country :  labour  and  pro- 
visions were  cheaper,  and  this  circum- 
stance could  not  fail  to  give  the  Irish  a 
superiority  in  our  nlarket.     It  had  been 
said,  indeed,  that  the  benefits  arising  from 
the  cheapness  of  labour  and  provisions  in 
Ireland  were  sufficiently  balanced  by  the 
superior  skill  and  capitals  of  the  English 
manufacturers.    But  did  gcntleiuen  recol- 
lect, that  notwithstanding  this  superiority, 
manufactures  had  been  established  in  Ire- 
land, which  at  this  moment  rivalled  the 
like  branches  in  England  ?   that  thqy  had 
thriven  and  advanced  to  maturity  aha  per- 
fection under  the  disadvantages  arising 
from  small  capitals   and   inferior  skill? 
What,  then,  would  be  the  case,  should 
the  opulent    manufacturers  of  England 
emigrate  to  Ireland,  and  carry  with  them 
Iheir  skill,  their  workmen,  and  their  capi- 
tals?  The  committee  could   not  forget, 
that  it  had  been  given  in  evidence,  that 
invitations  had  been  s^tbt,  and  encourage- 
ment held  out  by  people  in  Ireland,  to  the 
English  manufacturers  to  go    over   and 
settle  there ;  and  it  was  in  tl^  recollection 
of  every  Member,  that  captain  Brooke,  in 
his  letter  on  that  subject  to  a  person  in 
England,  had  assured  him,  that  provisions 
and  labour  were  much  cheaper  in  Ireland 
than  in  England.     He  was  aware,  indeed, 
that  it  was  in  evidence  before  the  committee 
that  in  some  branches  of  manufacture  the 
wages  of  the  workmen  were  as  high  there 
as  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  in  Dublin 
they  were  even  higher;   but  gentlemen 
would  eive  him  leave  to  observe,  that 
though  high  prices  might  be  given  to  very 
skiltul  workmen,   in  the  infancy  of  an 
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establishment,  yet  when  it.  should  once 
have  taken  root,  and  the  number  of  persons 
instructed  in  the  manner  of  manufacturing 
become  great,  who  would  say  that  the 
wages  would  continue  as  hi^h  as  at  pre- 
sent? No  one  surely  would  venture  to 
assert,  that  in  a  country  where  provisions 
and  living  were  very  cheap,  the  price  of 
labour  would  long  remain  ad  high  as  it 
might  be  there  even  at  this  moment*  He 
had  ^ood  ground,  therefore,  for  appre- 
hendmg,  that  should  the  English  market 
be  thrown  open  to  the  Irish,  the  English 
manufacturers  must  necessiirily  suffer,  and 
with  them  the  revenue  of  this  country — a 
matter  of  serious  alarm  and  weighty  coq- 
sideration  to  the  committee* 

The  inducement  held  out  to  gentlemea 
to  adopt  the  present  system  was,  that  it 
would  finally  settle  all  the  disputes  between 
the  two  countries,  and  establish  a  lasting 
peace  and  harmony  on  the  ruins  of  jea- 
lousy, discontent,  and  resentment.  A 
very  desirable  object  unquestionably-— but 
he  did  not  know  that  it  might  not  be  ob* 
tained  at  too  heavy  an  expense,  if  the 
prosperity  and  essential  interests  of  the 
manufacturers  of  this  country  were  to  be 
put  under  contribution  in  order  to  defiav 
It.  Supposing,  however,  tliat  he  shoulci^ 
for  the  sake  of  permanent  harmony,  con- 
sent to  all  the  propositions,  he  had  yery 
strong  doubts  whether  that  so-much- 
wish^-for  harmony  would  be  obtained. 
He  found  in  the  16th  resolution,  an  ex* 
pression  which  be  feared  would  be  the 
fruitful  parent  of  discord,  instead  of  that 
peace  that  all  go6d  men  in  both  countries 
panted  for;  and  before  he  proceeded  to 
make  his  observations  on  the  expression, 
he  begged  leave  to  read  the  resolution, 
which  was  in  the  following  words— <<  That 
it  is  expedient  for  the  general  benefit  of 
the  British  empire,  that  the  importation  of 
articles  from  foreign  states  should  be 
regulated  from  time  to  time  in  each  king- 
dom,  on  such  terms  as  may  afford  an  efiec- 
tual  preference  to  the  importation  of 
similar  articles  of  the  growth,  product,  or 
manufacture  of  the  other.'* 

The  word  <<  effectual,"  in  this  resolution 
might,  he  said,  create  discord,  instead  of 
promoting  neace  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. In  future,  all  treaties  relative  to 
commerce,  &c»  with  foreign  powm«,  must 
be  made  by  England ;  who  must  consult 
the  interests  of  Ireknd  in  such  treaties 
equally  with  her  own.  Now  in  forming 
these  treaties  a  minister  would  find  him- 
self greatly  hampered  by  this  vf  ord  **  effisc* 
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lua]  f  for  he  misfat  not  know  what  would 
exactly  please  Ireland,  and  it  might  not 
be  fit  perhaps,  from  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, to  make  the  treaties' known  to 
either  kingdom,  until  they  should  have 
been  concluded :  and  then  it  might -happen 
that  Ireland  would  think  she  had  cause  to 
complain,  that  an  effectual  preference  had 
Bot  been  secured  to  her  in  Uie  Briti^ 
market,  and  might  perhaps  resolve  that 
the  compact  was  broken:  where,  then, 
would  1^  the  harmony?  But  this  was 
not  all :  for  should  the  Besolution  pass  in 
its  present  form,  England  would  be  found 
immediately  to  lay  a  duty  upon  flax-seed, 
madder,  linseed,  and  other  articles,  which 
are  now  imported  duty-free  from  foreign 
countries ;  and  as  a  preference  must,  in 
consequence  of  this  resolution,  be  given 
to  Ireland,  a  duty  must  be  laid  on  these 
commodities  except  when  they  come  from 
Ireland ;  for  if  they  shpuld  he  imported 
duty-free  from  foreien  countries  as  well  as 
from  Ireland,  then  there  could  be  no  pre- 
ference in  favour  of  Ireland,  and  cqnse- 
qoently  no  adherence  to  the  resolution: 
the  consequence  would  be  then,  that  a 
duty  must  be  laid  upon  them  when  im- 
ported from  foreign  states,  to  the  oppres- 
sion' of  the  English  manufacturer,  and 
solelv  for  aiding  the  Irish.  Now,  as  this 
would  be  very  unreasonable,  he  would  in 
the  first  place  endeavour  to  have  the  reso- 
lution rejected  in  toto  ;  if  he  should  not 
succeed  in  that,  he  would,  when  it  should 
be  immediately  before  the  committee, 
move  an  amendment  to  this  effect,  <<  That 
a  preference  should  be  given  to  Irish  arti- 
cles, CD  those  which  at  present  are  im- 
ported duty-free  into  this  country.*' 

Another  inducement  had  been  held  out 
by  the  minister  to  gentlemen  to  pass  the 
present  resolutions,  and  that  was,  that 
they  would  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  boun- 
ties between  the  two  countries.  But  he 
was  far  from  being  sure  that  this  would 
l^  the  e&ct :  and  uie  more  so,  because  this 
country  was  now  about  to  part  with  the  only 
means  she  had  in  her  power  to  prevent  such 
a  war*  He  was  satisfied  in  his  own  mind, 
that  Ireland  would  be  much  more  injured 
by  a  war  of  bounties  than  Great  Britain 
could  be :  but  he  was  ready  to  adn^it,  that 
both  countries  would  suffer  very  essentially 
by  it ;  it  would  therefore  be  prudent  in  the 
British  legislature  to  keep  in  its  hands  the 
means  by  which  it  could  prevent  so  de- 
structive a  war.  He  was  going  to  speak 
«pon  a  delicate  subject ;.  but  on  such  occa- 
\  it  became  him  to  do  his  duty,  and  to 
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state  what  he  thought  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  his  country.  Soon  after  the 
Revolution,  a  contact  was  made  betweei^ 
England  and  Ireland,  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  latter  consented  not  to  interfere 
with  tlie  former  in  the  woollen  manufac<». 
ture ;  in  return  for  which,  England  agreed^ 
to  give  every  encouragement  to  Irish 
linens,  and  had  admitted  them  from  that 
day  to  this  duty-free.  Great  advantage 
had  accrued  to  Ireland  from  this  encou- 
ragement; for  21,000,000  of  yards  were 
imported  into  this  country  under  that 
agreement;  these  might  be  valued  at 
1,500,000/. ;  an  immense  sum,  upon  which 
no  tax  whatever  was  raised.  Wnilst  Eng- 
land should  remain  at  liberty  to  tax  the, 
Irish  linens,  or  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  them,  this  country  would  have  in  her 
own  hand  a  check,  that  would  prevent  the 
Irish  from  laying  prohibitory  dqties  on 
English  commodities;  she  would  have 
that  influence  that  a  great  customer  would 
have  on  a  shopkeeper  to  prevent  him  ^om 
using  him  ill,  lest  he  should  carry  his 
custom  to  another  shop :  but  the  moment 
the  present  system  should  be  adopted^ 
England  would  lose  the  po^er  which  she 
possesses  at  this  moment  over  the  linens^ 
and  with  it  all  the  advantages  inseparable 
from  such  a  power :  from  the  day  that  the 
resolutions  should  pass,  England  could 
not  either  tax  or  prohibit  Irish  linens; 
though  the  Irish  should  pursue  such  a  line 
of  conduct  as  might  call  for  such  a  mea- 
sure. The  parliament  oflreland  might,  at 
a  future  day,  lay  on  duties  under  the  name 
of  countervailing  duties,  which  would 
amount  to  a  prohibition,  or  operate  as 
bounties,  and  resolve  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  had  a  right  so  to  do  under  the 
present  agreement ;  they  had  done  so 
already  in  the  case  of  sugars,  but  there  he 
did  not  blame  them ;  for  according  to  the 
equalizing  agreement,  a  heav}*  duty  was 
laid  in  Irela^  on  moist  sugars ;  and  in 
consequence  of  that,  a  proportionate  duty 
was  laid  on  wrought  sugar,  as  a  protection 
tp  the  Irish  refineries.  He  did  not  think 
the  duty  laid  on  the  importation  of  printed 
calicoes  and  cottons  defensible;  no  man 
would  be  more  concerned  or  sorry  than 
he  should  be,  ever  to  have  recourse  to  the 

Eower  of  prohibiting  Irish  linens ;  it  was, 
owever,  a  power  that  he  would  be  equally 
sorry  to  resign,  because  he  would  not 
wish  to  throw  away  the  means  of  main- 
taining peace. 

^  He  had  strong  objections  to  most  of  the 
resolutions!  on  other  grounds  than  tbos^ 
[ST] 
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he  had  hitherto  mentioned ;  he  objected  to 
the  want  of  reciprocity ;  for  the  advantage 
was  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Irish^  and 
tliere  was  none  on  that  of  the  English: 
the  taking  off  prohibitions  was  to  the  be- 
nefit of  Ireland ;  for  thohgh  many  existed 
in  this  country,  none  or  few  existed  in 
Ireland:    and  if  England  gave  up  the 

Jower  of  laying  on  prohibitory  duties^ 
reland  would  be  the  greater  gainer ;  for 
if  this  country  should  have  it  in  her  power 
to  prohibit  Irish  linens,  Ireland  could  only 
prohibit  the  e^^portation  of  her  provisions, 
which  bore  no  proportion  in  value  to  that 
of  the  linens,  and  England  could  do  much 
better  without  these  provisions^  than  the 
Irish  could  do  without  the  English  market 
fbr  their  linens;  England  had  done  en- 
tirely without  Irish  provisions ;  and  it  was 
since  he  had  become  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, that  the  law  which  prohibited  the 
importation  of  provisions  from  Ireland  was 
repealed :  a  foolish  and  absurd  law  it  was ; 
but  still  It  showed,  that  Irish  provisions 
were  not  necessary  to  this  country.  He 
objected  to  the  resolutions,  because  they 
would  fkcilitate  the  smuggling  of  an  article, 
on  which  depended  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  revenue  of  this  country ;  he 
meant  the  article  of  salt.  The  Irish  would 
get  the  rock  salt,  the  raw  material  of  the 
manufacture  from  England ;  and  manufac- 
turing it  in  Ireland,  and  sending  it  over  here, 
they  might  make  an  enormous  profit,  not 
less  than  500  or  600  per  cent.  At  present, 
an  Irish  ship  carrying  it  to  Engkna,  would 
be  liable  to  seizure ;  but  when  once  these 
resolutions  should  have  passed,  then  she 
Alight  carry  it  with  safety  to  our  coast : 
if  an  opportunity  offered,  she  might 
smuggle  it  on  shore ;  if  it  was  discovered 
on  board  by  the  officers,  she  had  then 
only  to  enter  it  and  pay  duty  for  it.  This, 
of  course,  would  naturally  operate  as  a 
great  encouragement  to  smuggling,  and 
consequently  would  expose  the  revenue 
to  the  risk  of  a  considerable  defalcation. 

He  objected  also  to  the  resolutions,  be- 
cause they  would  make  this  country  give 
vp  securities  for  the  preservation  of  ner 
trade  for  worse ;  because  it  took  the  due 
enforcing  of  the  revenue  laws  out  of  the 
hands  of  English  custom-house  officers, 
Cfver  whom  this  parliament  has  a  control, 
and  transferred  it  to  others  over  whom  it 
has  none.  He  objected  to  them  finally, 
because,  though  it  was  said  that  they  would 
put  an  end  to  non-importation  agreements 
on  the  ^art  of  Ireland,  he  4)elieved  they 
^•uld  produce  no  auch  effects*    As  be 
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had  numberless  objections  to  the  resolu* 
tion  even  in  its  present  form,  in  which  he 
admitted  it  was  much  less  exceptionable 
tlian  when  it  was  first  opened  by  the  right 
hon.  eentleman,  he  woum  oppose  it  in  taio  f 
but  should  his  opposition  mil  of  the  de- 
sired success,  he  would  mov^  di&renC 
amendments  on  the  di&rent  resolutions,  as 
they  should  be  proposed  to  the  committee* 
Mr.  fT.  W.  GrenviUemd,  he  had  waited 
with  great  anxiety  for  an  opportunity  to 
deliver  his  sentiments  on  these  propositions, 
in  which  he  felt  a  deep  interest.  When 
he  considered  the  relative  situation  of 
England  and  Ireland,  he  should  hov^  con* 
ceived  it  impossible,  had  he  not  heard  the 
noble  lord  in  the  last  and  present  debate 
on  the  Irish  measures,  that  any  man  in  his 
senses  could  have  maintained  in  a  serioua 
manner,  that  the  present  system  of  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries  could 
possibly  subsist  much  longer ;  much  less 
that  it  might  continue  for  ever,  with  mutual 
advantage  to  both  countries.  He  coo« 
fessed  he  was  much  surprised  at  tfa6  ge* 
neral  argument  of  die  noble  lord :  it  was^ 
the  noble  lord  had  said,  in  perfect  unisoa 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  political  life  : 
it  was  so ;  but  was  that,  he  adced,  a  reason 
why  it  ^ould  be  better  intitled  to  consi- 
deration and  respect  ?  Was  it  because  it 
breathed  the  same  spirit  with  those  argo« 
ments  by  which  he  supported  the  Ame- 
rican war,  that  grand  criterion  of  the  noble 
lord's  principles  and  abilities,  that  a  House 
of  Commons  should,  at  this  day,  with  all 
the  experience  they  have  had  of  the  noble 
lord,  suffer  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  him  on  the  present  occasion,  because 
he  had  fbrmeriy  found  means  of  imposing 
on  another  papniament?  The  noUe  lord 
seemed  to  imagine,  that  Irdand  did  not 
call  for  any  alteration  in  ike  system  of 
commerce  with  this  country,  and  that  it 
was  oflfered  to  her,  and  pressed  upon  ber 
by  the  government  of  Eogkmd.  From  the 
opportunity  he  had  from  his  connexion 
with  theiu>ble  person  (earl  Temple)  who 
had  been  in  the  lieutenancy  of  that  king- 
dom some  time  ako,  he  had  an  opportimitj> 
of  feeling  the  deposition  of  tne  people 
there;  and  he  was  so  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  altering  and  amending 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  them 
and  the  people  of  this  country,  that  he 
had  written  over  to  his  Majesty's  then 
ministers,  bis  sentiments  on  the  subject; 
and  they  would  no  doubt  have  turned  their 
attention  to  so  important  an  object  as  sotia 
as  the  condusioB  of  the  peace  bad  loft 
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them  a  momeDtV  resmte  from  the  other 
weighty  concerns  of  the  empire^  had  thej 
remained  in  office:  their  succestors  this 
day  had  taken  it  up,  and  it  woold  afford 
him  unspeakable  pleasure,  if  he  should 
have  been  in  any  degree,  however  humble, 
hiatrumental  in  restoring  harimmy  and 
union  to  the  two  Icmgdoms ;  and,  as  his 
right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Pitt)  had  said  on 
a  former  day,  in  knitting  together  the  re- 
mainmK  limbs  of  the  empire.  Had  the 
noble  lord  been  but  as  well  informed  on 
the  subject  as  he  ought  to  have  been  when 
he  was  in  office,  he  would  not  have  stopped 
where  be  did  in  the  plaahe  had  laid  down 
for  the  commercial  concerns  of  Ireland  $ 
nor  would  have  waited  to  produce  his 
plan,  such  as  it  was,  until  it  had  been 
forced  from  him  by  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net :  the  tudda  tela  had  made  him  do  on 
a  Boddeo,  what  sound  policy  should  have 
made  him  do  long  before.  The  noble  brd 
seemed  to  think,  that  in  the  propositions 
then  m^der  consideration,  the  reciprocity 
was  fSi  on  the  side  of  Ireland  4  but  his 
lordship  must  have  hazarded  the  expression 
without  reflection.  If  England  should 
prohibit  the  importation  of  linens,  the 
noble  lord  thoo^ht  Ireland  would  retaliate 
only  by  probibitmg  the  exportation  of  pro* 
visions :  but  here  the  noble  lord  had  surely 
forgotten  the  evidence  that  had  been  given 
at  the  bar ;  where  it  had  been  asserted, 
that  the  raw  materials  of  many  of  the  great 
manufactures  of  England  were  brought 
from  Ireland :  should  the  latter,  then,  pro« 
hibit  the  exportation  of  them,  what  would 
become  of  the  English  manufactures? 
Should  she  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
woollen  yam,  how  greatly  would  the  staple 
manufiuitureofthis  country  suffer?  Should 
she  do  Uie  same  with  respect  to  raw  hides, 
the  different  branches  employed  in  the 
leather  trade  of  Great  Britain  would  be 
utterly  undone. — He  observed,  that  how* 
ever  U)rtified  the  noble  lord  might  think 
this  country  against  any  hostile  proceed* 
ings  of  the  Irish  merchants,  by  the;|>ower 
which  she  had  of  prohibiting  tne  importa- 
tion of  Irish  linens,  this  was  no  security; 
aeeing  that  such  a  prohibition  would  ope- 
rate as  much  against  Engl^and  as  Irebmd, 
and  ultimately  more;  because,  by  that 
means  we  should  be  injured  in  the  article 
of  our  shipping,  and  lose  the  carrying  of 
-the  Irish  linens  to  the  foreign  markets. 
Nor  would  this  be  the  only  bad  conse- 
^ence;  this  carrying  trade  being  thus 
thrown  intothe  hands  of  the  Irisl^  they 
would  thereby  oootiact  habits  of  inter- 


course with  the  States  of  America  and 
with  other  foreign  nations,  that  would  by 
degrees  undermme  us  in  our  trade  to  those 
countries.  Thus,  it  would  appear,  that 
though  a  war  of  bounties  would  be  highly 
prejudicial  to  Ireland,  it  would  be  little 
less  so  to  England.  The  noble  lord  was 
of  opinion,  that  the  cheapness  of  provi- 
sions would  enable  the  Irish  to  undersell 
the  Enfflish  manufacturer  at  his  own  door: 
but  he  had  brouglit  no  proof  of  this  ;  in- 
deed, it  would  have  been  wonderful  if  he 
had,  for  nobody  knew  where  to  find  any 
such  proof:  on  the  contrary,  it  bad  been 
proved  at  the  bar,  by  captain  Brooke,  who 
had  set  up  an  extensive  cotton  manu- 
&ctory  in  Ireland,  that  he  had  always 

Siven  the  same  wages  that  were  given  at 
lanchester,  and  that  he  had,  on  more  oc- 
casions than  one,  with  difficulty  escaped 
with  his  life  from  his  workmen,  who  had 
confederated  in  order  to  compel  him  to 
raise  their  wages  higher  than  tliose  that 
were  paid  at  Manchester.  So  far,  no 
greater  cheapness  of  labour  appeared  in 
one  country  than  in  the  other :  but  sup- 

f»osing  the  wages  were  somewhat  lower  ia 
reland  than  in  England,  he  iwouid  not 
admit  that  as  a  proof  that  labour  was  in 
fact  cheaper;  for  the  true  way  to  estimate 
that  point  would  be  to  see  what  work  waa 
done  for  the  money,  and  if  the  work  was 
not  proportioned,  or  equal  to  the  price, 
then  labour  could  not  be  said  to  be  as  low 
as  from  the  wages  it  might  appear  to  be. 
The  noble  lord  had  said,  thut  this  country 
contributed  imnoensely  }u  taxes  towarcis 
the  support  of  govern ment,  whilst  Ireland 
.was  comparatively  im taxed.  To  this  he 
would  reply,  tliat  if  England  was  heavily 
t,axed,  she  had  now,  and  had  had  the  be- 
nefit, for  a  whole  century  past,  of  a  widely- 
«xeeiKled  trade,  from  which  slie  had  ex- 
cluded Ireland ;  and  the  latter  had  already 
given  to  England,  all  that  she  would 
have  made,  if  she  had  not  been  debarred 
from  those  advantages  that  God  and  na^ 
ture  had  given  her.  Her  poverty  occa- 
sioned by  this  country  was  one  ground  of 
her  claim  to  a. participation  of  that  trade 
too  long  engrossed  by  England ;  but  this 
was  not  all,  for  exclusive  of  tlie  army, 
which  she  kep^  up  in  time  of  peace,  and 
the  3,(XX>men  i^he  constantly  lent  to  Great 
Britain,  and  paid  for  the  defence  of  the 
colonies,  in  return  for  this  final  adjust- 
ment, she  would  make  a  contribution  to 
the  support  of  the  navy^  by  which  the 
trade,  to  a  share  of  which  she  was  to  be 
now  admitted,  would  be  protected. 
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Mr.  Burke  remarked,  that  the  language 
held  out  by  the  right  hon.  ^eatleman  at 
the  close  of  his  speech,  reminded  him  of 
sentiments  somewhat  similar  that  had  been 
delivered  from  the  same  bench  some  few 
years  as o  relative  to  the  American  war ; 
but  he  noped  he  had  heard  them  this  da^ 
under  better  auspices.  When  the  Ameri- 
can war  was  opening,  the  language  of  the 
House  Was,  <  The  supremacy  of  parliament 
must  be  maintained.'     But  alas,  this  su- 

Eremacy  was  soon  renounced,  and  revenue 
ecame  the  fashionable  word;  so  that  the, 
pursuit  after  contribution  had  succeeded 
t{ie  pursuit  afler  dominion.  The  supre- 
macy  of  the  parliament  over  Ireland  jiad 
been  renounced ;  but  the  idea  of  contri- 
bution followed  closely  at  the  heels  of  the 
renunciation  of  dotninion.  He  hoped  in 
God  the  conclusion  of  this  business  would 
not  be  like  that  of  the  contest  with  Ame- 
rica. What  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  spoke  last,  made  it  neces- 
sary that  he  should  ask  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  a  question,  relative  to  the 
fond  from  which  this  contribution  was  to 
arise.  Though  he  was  not  pleased  with 
the  notion  of  making  Ireland  pay  any 
tribute  as  a  compensation  for  what  we 
were  to  concede;  yet,  since  she  was  to 
pay  it,  it  would  be  well  worth  the  while  of 
the  committee  to  be  informed  of  the  pro- 
bable amount  of  that-  tribute.  He  wished 
to  know,  then,  whether  the  hereditary  re- 
venue was  to  be  separated  from  every 
other  fund  in  Ireland,  so  that  the  charges 
pf  the  public  might  not  first  exhaust  this 
before  any  other  was  touched :  and  also, 
whether  the  expense  of  collecting  was  to 
be  charged  upon  it,  and  deducted  from  it, 
before  any  disposable  surplus  could  come 
out  of  it? 

Mr.  Pitt  expressed  his  surprise,  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  been  able  to 
find  any  analogy  between  the  contributipn 
which  might  be  expected  from  Ireland  in 
consequence  of  the  adjustment  that  was 
then  under  consideration,  and  the  revenue 
which  some  gentlemen  had  had  it  for  their 
object  to  raise  in  America.  The  question 
in  the  latter  case  was,  whether  men  inter- 
ested in  alleviating  the  burthens  of  them- 
selves and  their  constituents,  should,  by 
the  supreme  power  of  parliament,,  impose 
taxes  upon  persons  whom  they  did  not 
represent;  and  raise  a  revenue  to  be  ap- 

I)hed  to 'the  ease  of  England,  without 
eaving  to  the  Americans  the  right  of 
ascertaining  either  the  quantum  of  that 
revenue,  or  the  mode  of  raising  it  ?    The 


contribution  from  Ireland  was  to  be  levied 
and  granted,  not  by  England,  but  by  the 
very  representatives  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land; not  for  the  purpose  of  easing  the 
burthens  of  any  part'of  the  King's  domi^ 
nions,  but  to  maintain  the  rtavy,  by  which 
the  common  interests  of  both  England 
and  Ireland  were  to  be  defended  and  sup- 
ported. Could  any  man  see  any  one  fea- 
ture in  this  case  that  resembled,  in  the 
least  degree,  the  picture  of  the  rise  and 

Progress  of  the  American  contest?  He 
oped  the  right  hon.  gentleman^s  com- 
parison of  two  questions  that  had  not 
a  shadow  of  resetnUance  to  each  other, 
would  not  be  carried  over  to  his  native 
country  without  this  reply  to  it ;  or  that 
if  it  should,  Uie  good  sense  and  pene- 
tration of  his  countrymen  would  pre* 
vent  them  from  thinking,  that  in  the  ap- 
plication of  a  surplus  of  the  sinking  fund 
to  the  defence  of  the  common  interests  of 
both  kingdoms,  there  was  the  most  distant 
idea  of  making  one  pay  tribute  to  the 
other.  The  hereditary  revenue,  he  said, 
let  it  produce  what  it  would,  should  be 
clfarged  only  with  656,000/.,  all  above  that 
should  be  applied  to  the  use. of  the  navy; 
and  the  Irish  parliament  would  of  course 
add  to  the  656,000^  such  other  funds  as 
should  be  sufficient  for  the  different  esta- 
blishments both  civil  and  military;  this 
revenue  would,  oi  course,  be  charged  with 
the  expenses  of  collection. 

Mr.  Burke  replied,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentlem&n  had  dealt  by  him  as  he  bad 
tlone  by  Ireland,  he  had  ffiven  a  great  deal 
mpre  than  had  been  asked :  mounted  aloft 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  rieht  hon.  gentle- 
man on  his  right  hand  (Mr.  Jenkinsoo) 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  seemed 
to  stand  in  defiance  of  attacks,  and,  sap- 
ported  by  that  coalition,  to  brave  every 
opposition.  He  envied  not  the  statue  its 
pedestal,  nor  the  pedestal  its  statue.  The 
right  Jion.  gentleman  had  thought  proper 
to  remind  him,,  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Ireland;  it  was  true;  and  he  conceived 
that  much  was  due  by  every  man  to  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  but  that  this  duty 
ought  not  to  absorb  every  other.  When 
another  country  was  generous  enough  to 
receive  a  man  into  her  bosom,  and  raise 
him  from  nothing,  as  this  ffreat  country 
had  raised  him,  to  stations  of  honour  and 
trust,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  power 
of  doing  good  to  millionsi  such  a  country 
had  claims  upon  him  not  inferior  to  those 
of  that  which  had  given  him  birth ;  it  wai 
the  .duty  of  such  a  man  to  reconcile^  if 
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possible,  the  two  duties :  however^  should 
they  unfortunately  point  diffi^renc  ways,  it 
was  his  bbunden  duty,  either  to  return  the 
trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  adopting 
couotry,  or  else  consider  its  interests  as 
paramount  to  every  other  upon  earth.  To 
consult  the  interests  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, to  ui^itc  and  consolidate  them  into 
one»  was  a  task  he  would  undertake,  as 
that  by  which  he  could  best  discharge  the 
duties  he  owed  to  both.  To  Ireland,  in- 
dependence of  legislature  had  been  given ; 
she  was  now  a  co-ordinate,  though  less 
powerful  state :  but  pre-eminence  and 
dignity  were  due  to  England  ;  it  was  she 
alone  that  must  bear  this  weight  and  bur- 
then of  empire;  she  alone  must  pour  out 
the  ocean  of  wealth  necessary  for  the  de- 
fence of  it.  Ireland  and  other  parts  might 
empty  their  little  urns  to  swell  the  tide ; 
they  might  wield  their  puny  tridents ;  but 
the  great  trident  that  was  to  move  the 
world,  must  be  grasped  by  England  alone, 
and  dearly  it  cost  her  to  hold  it.  Inde- 
pendence of  legislature  had  been  granted 
to  Ireland ;  but  no  other  independence 
coald  Great  Britain  give  her  without  re- 
versing the  order  and  decree  of  nature : 
Ireland  could  not  be  separated  from  Eng- 
land; she  could  not  exist  without  her; 
she  must  for  ever  remain  under  the^ pro- 
tection of  England,  her  guardian  angel. 
From  these  principles,  he  trusted  the 
committee  would. perceive,  that  in  what 
he  should  say,  he  was  influenced  solely  by 
the  desire  of  promoting  the  joint  interest 
of  the  two  kingdoms. 

He  then  returned  to  the  hereditary  re- 
venue ;  he  said  that  he  should  be  sorry  it 
were  to  be  so  understood,  that  what  was 
now  to  be  done  for  Ireland  jshould  be  cou- 
diticnal,  viz.  that  there  should  be  a  sur- 
plus of  the  hereditary  revenue,  and  that  it 
should  be  applied  towards  the  support  of 
the  navy,  for  he  was  very  much  afraid 
that  no  such  surplus  would  ever  exist,  and 
be  would  state  hi^^reasons  for  this  appre- 
hension. The  revenue,  in  the  first  place, 
did  not  produce  at  present  above  630,000/. 
and  when  the  expense  of  collecting,  the 
amount  of  bounties,  and  drawbacks  ope*" 
rating  as  bounties,  should  have  been  de- 
ducted, the  remainder  would  be  little 
more  than  333,000/.:  now  here  was  so 
little  of  a  surplus,  that  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  323,000/.  which  would  be 
wanted,  not  to  make  a  surplus,  but  to 
make  the  sum  of  656,000/.  the  sum  that 
must  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  es- 
tablishments before  a  farthing  of  surplus 


could  ,be-  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
navy.  AVas  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
ready  to  propose  to  the  Irish  parliament, 
to  impose  fresh  taxes  to  this  amount  of 
323,000/.  a  year  ?  He  was  sure  he  was 
not,  and  that  Ireland  could  not  bear  such 
an  additional  burthen.  On  what,  then, 
did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  found  his 
hope  of  making  the  revenue  equal  to  the^ 
demand  upon  it,  and  superior,  too,  if  a 
surplus  was  to  be  expected  ?  Why,  on 
this,  that  the  increase  of  trade  would  in- 
crease the  hereditary  revenue,  and  swell  it 
to  the  size  required.  But  a  moment's 
consideration  would  shew  how  delusive 
such  a  hope  was.  Most  of  the  articles  on 
which  this  revenue  was  raised  could  not 
possibly  increase :  the  old  hereditary 
customs,  granted  the  year  after  the  Re- 
storation of  Charles  2,  had  not  produced 
more  for  half  a  century  than  they  did  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution ;  tea  was  not 
known  then,  and  therefore  there  was  no 
tax  upon  it  when  the  hereditary  revenue 
was  given  to  the  Crown :  the  inland  excise 
had  ^llen  off  very  much  since  the  people 
ceased  to  drink  beer  and  ale  at  their 
breakfast,  and  had  fallen  into  the  fashion 
of  drinking  tea.  The .  crown  and  quit 
rents  could  not  possibly  be  raised  one 
guinea  higher;  they  produced  now,  as 
they  always  had  produced,  and  always 
would  continue  to  produce  64,000/.  .and 
no  more :  there  was,  therefore,  little  hope 
that  any  surplus  of  the  hereditary  revenue 
would  or  could  accrue. 

He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the 
manufactures.  Ireland,  he.  observed,  was 
not  heavily  taxed,  and  owed  but  a  small 
debt:  she  had  not  many  resources;  but 
still,  with  economy,  she  could  make  an 
effort  occasionally,  that  would  give  this 
country  great  relief.  But  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  loaded  with  an  enormous 
weight  of  debt  and  taxes ;  however,  she 
had,  in  her  trade  and  manufoctures,  the 
most  astonishing  resources:  but  should 
these  once  be  taken  from  her,  the  im- 
mense load  of  debt  would  crush  her  to 
atoms ;  at  least  it  would  throw  her  from 
her  rank  among  the  nations  around  her, 
and  not  leave  her  wherewithal  to  defend 
either  Ireland  or  herself.  To  take  front 
her  manufactures  would  be  to  deprive  her 
of  her  resource,  and  to  effect  the  ruin  of 
the  two  kingdoms  at  once.  Ireland,  he 
said,  was  too  prone  to  indulge  inmagnifi- 
cence  beyond  her  strength :  she  would 
wish  to  have  dock-yards ;  she  would  have* 
fortifications  to  defend  them;  she  must 
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purchase  abroad  every  crooked^  aye^  and 
eyery  straight  stick  necessary  for  the 
buildiDg  of  a  frigate ;  she  must  have  stores, 
and  an  imniense  train  of  artillery;  and  she 
would  be  completely  a  bankrupt  before 
she  could  equip  even  five  frigates.  This 
country,  after  ages  of  commerce,  was  now 
in  possession  of  what  he  might  call  an  im- 
mense dead  stock  of  stores  and  guns,  pur- 
eliased  with  an  immensity  of  treasure :  to 
her,  then,  would  belong  the  care  of  fitting 
out  fleets ;  it  should  be  the  business  of 
Ireland  to  assist  her  in  another  way,  and 
it  was  astonishing  how  much  the  latter 
might  do  by  pursuing  a  rigid  plan  ef  eco* 
Bomy.  He  was  sorry  to  know,  that 
a^  present,  in  time  of^  profound  peace, 
she  was  running  in  debt,  her  expenses 
greatly  exceeding  her  income ;  but  nc  re- 
memberedf  that  in  1753,  she  had  been 
able  to  pay  off  a  considerable  debt,  and 
had  besides  a  surplus  of  260,000/.  in  her 
treasury:  but,  what  was  truly  astonishing, 
and  he  had  been  a  witness  of  it  himself, 
80  soon  after  as  1761,  she  was  enabled,  by 
her  prudent  system  of  economy,'  to  keep 
an  army  of  24,000  in  pay,  of  which,  8,000 
'  were  sent  by  her  to  fight  the  battles  of 
Great  Britain  abroad,  whilst  16,000  re- 
mained in  the  kingdom  for  home  defence: 
ahe  also  sent  33,000  recruits,  her  own  na- 
tives, at  her  own  expense,  to  fill  up  regi- 
ments in  the  British  service,  and  spent 
above  600,000/.  in  Germany  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  war.  This  was  an  effort  from 
which  England  had  reaped  the  greatest 
advantage;  and  such  might  the  future 
exertions  of  Ireland  be  in  time  of  war,  if 
she  were  to  lay  down  a  system  of  economy 
in  time  of  peace. 

Mr.  WUberfarce  stated,  that  besides  the 
wish  he  had  long  felt,  to  explain  to  the 
House  the^  grounds  of  his  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  Sie  Irish  Propositions,  he  was 
the  rather  desirous  of  doing  it  at  that  mo- 
ment, because  the  matter  had  been  in  a 
great  measure  brought  to  the  true  point 
of  issue  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
had  immediately  preceded  him.  For  his 
part,  although  undoubtedly  it  became  the 
House  to  examine  with  care  the  commer- 
cial concessions  that  were  making  to  Ire- 
land, and  therefore  it  had  very  properly 
ffone  into  the  state  of  the  different  manu- 
nKstures,  yet  he  could  not  help  saying, 
that  this  question  had  been  treated  too 
much  as  a  commercial,  and  too  little  as  a 
political  one ;  and  in  examining  into  the 
minutitt  of  the  detail,  gentlemen  had  not 
adverted  to  what  was  the  tree  question, 
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Whether  on  the  whole  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  to  this  country  from  the  adop- 
tion of  these  Propositions  would  repay  us 
for  tlie  sacrifices  to  be  made  ?  This  was 
the  ground  on  which  he  wished  the  pro- 
positions to  1;>e  tried,  that  on  which  he  was 
willing  to  give  his  vote  for  passing  them. 
This  vote,  however,  he  could  not  give, 
were  he  of  opinion,  that  for  all  we  were  to 
grant,  we  were  only  to  receive  in  retom 
the  surplus  of  the  hereditary  reveoues 
above.656,000/L  This,  however,  was  not 
likely  to  be  that  barren,  unproductive  gift 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  represented 
it;  for  if  it  were  true,  that  some  articles 
of  which  it  consisted  were  not  on  the  in- 
crease, there  w^e  others,  and  those  to 
four  times  the  amount  of  the  former,  which 
could  not  but  increase  with  the  increasing 

Erosperity  and  opulence  of  Ireland ;  and 
e  could  not  but  think  that  many  thanks 
were  due  to  administration,  who  had  made 
this  fii^t  attempt  to  secure  a  certain  con- 
tribution from  Ireland  for  the  conunoo 
defence  of  the  empire.  But  the  advan- 
tage we  were  to  derive  from  this  settle- 
ment was  not  merely  the  hereditary  re- 
venue :  *  besides  some  of  a  commercial 
sort,  such  as  securing  for  ever  the  re* 
ceiving  their  yam,  and  the  prohibition  « 
our  wool,  the  securing  tliat  they  would 
take  all  their  West  India  produce  from  our 
colonies,  &c.  the  grand  benefit  in  his  mind 
was,  that  it  established  a  final  and  perma- 
nent settlement,  and  by  ascertaining  the 
respective  claims  of  the  two  countrie^ 
tended  to  stop  all  future  jealousies,  and 
establish  harmony  and  good-will.  ^^^P^ 
thing  was  not  now  done,  he  was  convinced 
that  a  revival  of  protecdng  duties  and  non- 
importation agreements  would  bring  about 
a  commercial  warfare ;  and  who  ^^}^f^ 
that  was  prepared  to  say  the  roischiei 
would  end  there  ?  Gentlemen,  because 
they  were  not  at  this  moment  under  the 
actual  pressure  of  distress,  ought  not  to 
treat  these  apprebensians  as  '^^^^' 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  tnai 
it  was  for  the  interest  of  Ireland  to  con- 
tinue connected  witli  Great  Britain,  D^ 
cause  she  was  too  weak  to  trust  to 
own  single  strength,  and  .therefore  w  i 
would  ever  continue  so  connected.  ^^ 
surely  this  argument  might  have 
urged  with  equal  weight  to  the  right  oo»r 
gentleman,  when  three  years  ago  ^^^ 
Ireland  a  complete  legislative  «»"]^ 
indepjendent  of  Great  Britain,  as  be  iw*^ 
wjth  infinite  pain  and  reluctance,  .^J^J^ 
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then  have  been  said,  Do  not  fear  these 
hostile  appearances,  for  it  is  the  interest 
of  Irelana  not  to  dissolve  her  conDexion 
with  Great  Britain ;  but  either  this  argu- 
ment was  not  then  urged  by  his  right 
hon.  friend  and  the  Secretary  of  State ;  or, 
if  urged,  the  force  of  It  was  not  admitted. 
States,  like  individuals,  too  of^en  acted 
from  motives  of  caprice  and  passion ;  and 
foolishly  would  experience  prove  hhn  to 
argue,  who  should  maintain  that  they 
would  take  such  and  such  a  line,  because 
it  «:as  conceived  to  be  their  interest  to  do 
so.  These,  then,  were  the  advantages 
whict>  England  would  reap  from  this  set- 
tlement. But  what  were  the  objections 
which  had  been  made  to  it  ?  They  had 
been  either  general,  or  founded  on  the 
lower  price  of  labour,  of  provisions,  &c. 
giving  such  advantages  to  the  Irish  manu- 
facturer as  would  enable  him  to  undersell 
tbe  British  manufacturer  in  the  foreign 
market,  and  even  in  this  country:  as  far, 
however,  as  the  supply  of  our  own  market 
was  concerned,  he  thought  we  were  com- 
pletely guarded  by  the  countervailing 
duties,  making  the  direct  impositions 
equal ;  whilst  the  difference  in  labour,  pro- 
visions, ,  &c  were  more  than  compensated 
to  us  by  the  greater  skill,  ingenuity,  and 
still  more,  the  greater  capitd  of  our  ma- 
nufacturers. He  begged,  however,  that 
the  admonition  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  in 
a  former  debate,  might  be  attended  to, 
and  that  the  House  would  not  hastily  con- 
dade,  that  of  necessity  commodities  must 
he  dearer,  where  the  necessaries  of  life 
and  labour  were  high :  the  contrary  had 
been  proved  by  a  very  ingenious  author, 
both  lirom  theory  and  experience.  He 
enlarged  on  this  idea,  mentioning  the  case 
of  our  sending  our  iron  raanufisictures  to 
Sweden,  though  ike  raw  material  came 
from  thence,  subject  to  high  duties  there, 
and  higher  here ;  4ind  with  these  and  other 
disadvantages,  he  believed  many  of  them 
were  sold  cheap^  there  than  the  same 
articles  of  their  domestic  manufacture. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  particularly  discussed 
the  subjects  of  the  iron  and  the  woollen 
manufacture.  With  regard  to  the  former 
he  seemed  to  think  the  preservation  of 
that  trade  an  object  so  (essential  to  us, 
that  rather  than  lose  it,  we  ought  to  keep 
^f  ^7  granting  a  bounty.  With  regard 
to  the  woollen  manufacture,  he  con- 
fessed, that  whenever  he  thought  of  its 
infinite  importance  to  this  country,  and 
recalled  to  his  mind  the  population, 
the  wealth,  the  q»irit  which  it  produced 


in  die  county  he  had  the  honour  to  re* 
present,  he  felt  himself  more  strongly  im- 
pelled to  pass  the  resolutions,  knowing, 
that  if  any  thing  were  to  interrupt  the 
hanpony  between  the  two  nations,  this 
would  be  the  first  point  in  which  Ireland 
would  sufier  her  jealousy  to  operate ;  that 
the  House  knew  that  protecting  duties 
had  been  talked  of,  and  perhaps  only 
warded  off  by  the  appearance  that  the 
Irish  question  would  shortly  undergo  a 
complete  discussion.  'He  spoke  of  the 
pain  he  felt  in  differing  from  a  part  of  his 
constituents,  but  trusted  they  would  give 
him  credit  for  acting  from  upright  and 
honourable  motives.  He  desired  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  correcting  a  mistake 
which  nad  ^one  into  the  world,  that  a 
noble  lord  in  a  preceding  debate  had 
charged  his  colleague  and  himself  with 
refusing  to  present  a  petition  which  had 
been  transmitted  them  by  their  consti- 
tuents. This  charge  the  noble  lord  had 
never  made ;  the  fact  was,  the  only  peti- 
tion against  the  Irish  propositions  out  of 
Yorkshire  had  come  firom  Sheffield,  which 
Mr.  Duncombe  and  himself  had,  as  was 
their  duty,  taken  the  earliest  Opportunity 
of  laying  before  the  House.  He  then 
returned  to  the  question,  and  replied  to 
an  argument  of  Mr.  Fox,  respecting  the 
encouragement  to  frauds  in  ue  revenue, 
which  would  be  given  by  these  proposi- 
tions. These  objections,  however,  being 
shewn  to  be  of  no  weight,  it  did  not  fol- 
low, that  what  we  gave  to  Ireland  was 
little  or  nothing,  because  we  should  not 
lose  much  by  it  ourselves :  Ireland  already 
enjoyed  every  thing  in  her  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations  before,  that  she  would 
after  the  passing  of  the  resolutions.  He 
then  adverted  to  the  measure  of  a  union, 
which  had  been  alluded  to,  confessing  it 
was,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  scheme,  but 
at  the  same  time  absolutely  impracti- 
cable; who  would  think  that  Ireland,  with 
the  proud  ideas  she  entertains  of  her 
parliament,  would  consent  to  send  de- 
puties to  our  parliament  ?  This  was  the 
most  unfavouitible  moment  for  the  attain- 
ment of  Uiis  measure,  when  England, 
from  having  been  used  to  exercise  supre^ 
macy  over  the  Irish,  would  be  likely  to 
give  less ;  and  Ireland,  from  having  just 
freed  herself,  as  she  stated,  from  Britain's 
yoke,  would  be  likely  to  be  more  insolent 
m  her  demands.  He  begged  the  com- 
mittee would  observe,  that  most  of  the 
objections  to  the  proposed  settlement  ap« 
plied  equally  to  the  case  of  union.    H# 
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also  boped  the  committee  would  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  adoption  of  this  scheme  by 
no  means  rendered  a  union  impracticable, 
which  the  noble  lord  had  stated  as  a  mea- 
sure to  the  embracing  which  the  Irish 
would  be  induced  by  a  regard  to  the  Pro- 
testant interest,  and  other  motives,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  by  no  means 
weakened  by  the  passing  of  the  present 
propositions.  He  implored  gentlemen  to 
consider  well  what  they  were  about,  when 
they  rejected  the  plan  for  a  permanent 
settlement  with  Ireland.  There  were,  he 
said,  many  considerations,  both  to  alarm 
our  fears,  and  to  animate  our  hopes :  the 
former  was  an  unpleasing  speculation,  hut 
he  could  not  help  desiring  the  committee 
to  go  into  it.  When  the  disadvantages  of 
a  rupture  with  Ireland  were  stated,  it 
«eemed  to  have  been  entirely  forgot  that 
there  were  other  countries  with  whom  she 
might  form  commercial  and  ojther  con- 
nexionSy  wlMch  might  be  attended  with 
fatal  consequences  to  England,  and  he 
was  free  to  say,  in  the  end  to  Ireland  her- 
self :  but  it  was  an  ungrateful  discussion, 
which  he  had  rather  fly  trom,  and  leave  these 
hints  for  every  man's  mind  to  rjiiminate  on ; 
he  had  more  satisfaction  in  considering 
the  happy  consequences  that  rai^ht  result 
from  the  restoration  of  good  fellowship 
and  harmony  between  the  two  countries. 
He  trusted  these  propositions  would  ma- 
nifest to  .Ireland  that  we  considered  her 
not  with  the  jealousy  of  a  rival,  but  the 
affection  of  a  sistor  kingdom ;  and  that 
mutual  confidence  and  good-will  would 
produce  a  unity  of  efforts  for  the  promo- 
tion, of  the  common  prosperity  and  wel- 
fare of  both  countries ;  this,  he  said, 
would  in^tely  repay  us  for  any  sacri- 
fices we  were  then  called  on  to  make. 
One  advantage  he  had  forgotten  to  state 
would  result  from  the  increasing  wealth  of 
Ireland,  viz.  that  we  should  have  a  rich 
customer  instead  of  a  poor  one. 

He  begged  t(ie  committee  would  not 
Jbe  scrupulous  in  fixing  their  eyes  on  any 
trifling  defect,  if  any  sucli  should  be  found 
in  this  great  and  extensive  system.  He 
would  borrow  the  right  hon.  gentleman'^ 
allusion,  he  said,  of  the  statue  and  the 
pedestal,  and  apply  it  to  the  present  case. 
The  most  celebrated  sculptor  of  antiquity 
had  finished  a  statue,  which  was  lying 
on  the  ground ;  and  one  person  found  one 
fault,  ^nd  another  another ;  here  a  speck, 
there  a  flaw ;  but  when  placed  on  its  pe- 
destal, all  these  little  deformities  and 
irregularities  of  tb^  surface  disappeared. 
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and  every  one  was  ready  to  acknowledge 
the  symmetry  of  the  proportion  and  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  figure.  ^He  believed 
this  was  the  case  even  in  the  present  mo- 
ment ;  that  in  spite  of  the  petitions  which 
had  been  presented,  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  England  were  friends  to  the 
plan  proposed.  He  thought  great  thanks 
were  due  to  his  right  Hon.  friend  for 
having  boldly  brought  forward  a  system 
for  a  settlement  with  Ireland,  undaunted 
by  the  certain  opposition  it  must  meet 
with  from  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
and  the  misrepresentations  of  it  which 
were  now  to  be  spi^ad  through  the  coun- 
try. Ho  trusted  his  right  hon.  friend  would 
thus  always  hazard  his  own  situation  for 
the  public  good ;  and  observed,  that  the 
diflcrence  between  his  boldness  and  that 
of  tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Fox), 
was,  that  the  one  could  not  be  shewn  to 
be  influenced  by  any  but  disinterest^ 
motives ;  whereas,  from  accident  no  doubt 
it  had  happened,  that  the  bold  measures 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were  such, 
the  India  Bill,  the  coalition,  &c.  as  were 
likely  at  the  same  time  to  serve  the  coun* 
trv,  and  promote  the  particular  interests 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  his  part}'. 
Mr.  Pelham  declared,  that  he  never 
knew  party  attachment  more  exemplified 
than  in  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  professed  himself  so  mucn  exempt 
from  it,  nor  could  he  conceive  through 
what  other  medium  he  could  view  the 
propositions  in  so  favourable  a  light.  He 
discussed  the  former  proceedings  respect- 
ing Ireland,  and  was  particularly  pointed 
on  Mr.  Grenville's  expression  of  tne  far- 
mer resolutions  being  cairied  by  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  Declarations  such  as  this, 
he  said,  came  not  with  the  best  grace  from 
that  hon.  gentleman,  when  it  was  remem- 
bered, that  the  doctrine  of  total  renuncia- 
tion was  supported  in  this  House  by  him, 
when  he  was  the  minister  of  Ireland. 
Whatever,  concessions  might  be  thought 
necessary  from  this  country  to  Ireland^ 
were  due. to  it  in  its  dependent  state ;  but 
now  bein^  independent,  and  a  separate 
Imperial  kingdom,  it  had  no  right  to  par- 
take of  our  resources,  without  partici- 
pating equally  of  our  burthens.  The  ad- 
vantage of  trade  already  extended  to  her 
ha4  proved  injurious  to  England,  by  de- 
priving it  of  three  fourths  of  that  trade 
which  it  before  had  in  exporting  to  Ire- 
land. After  touching  on  the  unpopularity 
of  the  measure,  he  proceeded  to  shew,  that 
labour  was  much  cheaper  in  Ireljmd  than 
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here,  though  the  contrary  was  so  much  con- 
tended for.  The  cotomittee  had  heard  the 
depositions  of  two  manufacturers ;  one  of 
whom  had  his  manufactory  in  England,  and 
paid  10>00(V.  per  annum  to  the  revenuci 
which,  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent,  on  his  ca- 
pital, must  prove  him  to  haye  from  1 20,00(V. 
to  130,0002.  in  ^e  business,  which  gave  em- 
ployment to  6,000  hands  ;  the  other  an 
Irish  manufacturer,  with  a  capital  of 
80,000^  (40,000^.  his  own,  and  as  much 
more  borrowed  of  the  Iri^  parliament)  ; 
and  what  put  the  cheapness  of  labour  be- 
jond  a  doubt  was,  that  the  manufacturer 
on  the  smaller  capital,  employed  10,000 
hands.  Adverting  to  the  compensation 
from  the  hereditary  revenue,  he  argued 
that  it  was  only  ideal,  there  being  notning 
to  prevent  the  Irish  parliament  from  ex- 
pending the  full  surplus,  if  there  should 
be  any,  in  the  encouragement  of  their 
own  manu&ctures  by  bounties.  For  these 
reasons  he  declared  himself  an  enemy  to 
the  propositions. 

Mr.  GrenviUe  explained  the  necessity  of 
his  supporting  the  total  renunciation  o^ 
legislative  authority  over  Ireland,  as  every 
man  in  the  country  was  of  opinion  that  the 
simple  repeid  of  Poyning's  law  would  be 
insufficient,  even  while  it  was  voting  by 
the  parliament  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Sheridan  observed,  that  as  several 
firesh  petitions  came  in,  and  that  gentle- 
men, not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  would  wisii  for  more  time,  he 
would  move,  that  the  chairman  report 
progress. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  when  the  question  was 
going  to  be  put,  saying,  that  a^er  having 
expressed  his  sentiments  so  fully  on  a 
fbnner  day,  and  after  hearing  his  noble 
friend  discuss  them  so  ably  that  night,  he 
diould  not  have  troubled  the  committee 
with  any  remarks,  if  some  observations 
had  not  fallen,  in  the  coursft  of  the  de- 
bate, from  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House,  directed  so  personally  to 
hhnaelf,  that  not  to  take  some  notice  of 
them  would  be  pleading  guilty  to  the 
charge.  It  was  not  without  some  astonish- 
ment that  he  heard  the  propositions  de- 
fended on  the  score  of  tneir  popularity, 
aod  that  astonishment  was  increased  when 
he  reflected  on  the  quarter  from  whence 
that  defence  came.  The  hon.  gentleman, 
who  was  representative  for  the  county  of 
York,  and  who  could  not  be  unacquainted 
wteh  the  sentiments  of  his  constituents  on 
the  present  measure,  as  they  instructed 
him  to  vote  against  it,  had  expressed  the 
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disapprobation  of  his  numerous  and  re^^ 
spectable  constituents  in  the  same  breath 
that  he  asserted  the  popularity  of  the  mea- 
sure. That  circumstance  alone  should 
haye  instructed  him  better,  if  he  was  not 
to  be  informed  by  the  petitions  which 
crowded  the  table,  contaming  the  signa- 
ture  of  some  hundred  thousands.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  opinions  of  the  people 
were  apparently  collected  from  a  less  nu« 
merous  and  less  voluminous  body  of  evi- 
dence. There  was  a  time  when  collected 
opinions  were  opposed  to  measures :  and 
when  those  opinions  were  considered  de- 
cisive on  a  question  to  which  the  epithet 
of  rash  was  this  day  added,  while  the  more 
lenient  and  agreeable  epithets  of  courage* 
ous  and  bold  were  applied  to  the  subject 
now  tinder  consideration.  But  without 
taking  to  himself  the  credit  of  much  sa- 
ffacity,  he  could  not  be  supposed  totally 
Ignorant  of  the  danger  to  which  he  ex- 
posed himself  in  proposinjg  his  system  for 
the  government  of  India.  But  tiopo- 
pular  as  that  Bill  was,  and  much  as  it  was 
decried,  he  was  ready  at  all  times  to  de- 
fend himself  on  it ;  and  the  experience  of 
another  system,  which  was  more  success- 
ful, ^ave  him  no  reason  to  chance  his 
opinion.  He  save  gentlemen  credit  for 
tne  dexterity  with  which  tliey  contrived  to 
introduce  this  Bill,  and  blend  it  with  every 
other  subject:  he  was  also  prepared  to 
hear  the  American  war  adverted  to,  how- 
ever foreign  to  the  subject.  But  among 
the  many  advantages  of  youth,  it  was  no 
inconsiderable  one,  that  in  aflairs  of  which 
they  knew  little  but  by  report,  in  trans- 
actions in  which  they  never  bore  any  part, 
young  gentlemen,  mer  taking  their  seats 
in  parliament,  were  at  liberty  to  choose 
whatever  side  should  then  be  most  popular, 
in  a  question  that  had  been  long  before 
disposed  of.  To  h^r  such  persons  talk, 
who  would  not  suppose  that  tbey  partook 
in  the  toil  of  resisting  those  measures  in 
their  progress  ?  Who  could  hear  the  de- 
clamation of  the  hon.  gentleman  {  Mr.  W^il- 
berforce),  but  must  be  of  opinion,  that  to 
him  belonged  the  merit  of  concluding  the 
American  war  ?  But  these  were  auxiliaries 
which  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
never  failed  to  call  in  to  supply  the  ab- 
sence of  reason  and  of  argument.  An  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  W.Grenville),  in  a  speech 
o£  considerable  length,  replete  with  in- 
vective and  declamation,  had  used  no  other 
arguments  except  what  had  been  before 
urged  by  the  right  hon.  mover  of  the  pro- 
positions :  nor  had  he  replied  to  any  argu- 
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mtnt  against  them,  but  what  consisted  in 
misrepresentation;  and  indeed,  for  the 
best  of  reasons,  because  the  arguments 
used  in  opposition  to  them  were  perfectly 
unanswerable.  In  the  present  arrange- 
ment, whenever  there  was  advantage,  it 
lay  on  the  side  of  Ireland ;  but  to  this 
country  every  provision  was  adverse.  It 
was  curious  reasoning  to  account  for  the 
clause  by  which  Irisn  linens,  which  was 
their  staple  commodity,  should  continue 
to  be  imported,  duty  free,  into  England, 
by  saying  that  the  same  exemption  from 
diity  shall  be  there  extended  to  British 
linens.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  in 
France,  diould  she  treat  with  them  on 
similar  terms,  to  say,  you  shall  suffer  our 
wines  to  be  imported  duty-free  into  Great 
Britain,  and  we  in  return  will  admit  your 
wines  duty-free  into  France,  whenever  you 
may  have  any.  There  were  but  two  ways 
by  which  this  country  and  Ireland  could 
meet  on  equal  terms ;  either  to  take  off  all 
duties,  and  admit  every  indiscriminate  ar- 
ticle from  either  country,  or  to  lay  general 
duties,  ad  valorem^  on  ever^  commodity. 
The  sixteenth  proposition,  if  worded  with 
a  view  to  promote  cavil,  and  increase  am- 
biguity, could  not  be  more  successful  { nor 
could  any  words  be  used  more  likely  to  be 
productive  of  dispute  than  the  words 
'  effectual  preference.'  And  the  altera- 
tion of  the  fiflh  proposition  to  the  twelfth 
was  liable  to  the  same  remarks.  The  idea 
of  countervailing  duties,  carried  an  itbsur- 
dity  on  the  very  face  of  it;  for  as  it  was' 
not  only  necessary  to  equalize  the  duty  of 
the  internal  excise,  but  to  bring  it  to  a 
fair  balance,  it  would  also  be  necessary  to 
consider  all  the  attendant  and  incidental 
expenses  to  which  the  British  manufac- 
turers were  unavoidably  exposed.  There 
were  some  taxes  in  this  country  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  countervail,  as  the 
House,  the  Servant,  and  Commutation- 
Tax,  &c.  The  cqpimercial  complaint  of 
Ireland  he  always  considered  ill-founded, 
though  he  thought  otherwise  of  their  poli- 
tical ones ;  but  whatever  ground  of  com- 
plaint they  might  have,  tms  certainly  was 
not  the  measure  which  could  in  any  de- 
gree satisfy  them.  They  wanted  not  this 
participation ;  they  looked  for  protecting 
duties ;  and  were  the  advantages  ten-fold, 
he  would  not  pay  the  price  demanded  for 
them,  except  ne  lost  sight  of  that  spirit  of 
liberty  with  which  that  countnr  was  of  late 
years  particularly  inspired.  He  was  sorry 
to  hear  an  hon.  gentleman  insinuate  that  a 
rupture  might  be  the  consequence  of  re- 


fusing this  system  to  Ireland.  He  con- 
fessed, that  thouffh  the  powers  of  that 
country  were  mudi  inferior  to  ^is  if  un- 
employed elsewhere,  he  could  not  without 
horror  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  event,  and  there  was 
scarcely  any  thing  he  would  not  surrender 
to  prevent  it.  In  his  own  person  he  en- 
tertained the  most  unbounded  national 
partiality  for  Ireland;  he  had  the  most 
particular  attachments  there,  and  there 
was  an  excellency  in  their  character  which 
must  always  endear  people  of  that  coun- 
try to  such  as  had  these  attachments ;  yet 
he  was  so  much  of  an  Eng]i3hman,  that 
he  could  not  part  with  those  resources  and 
advantages,  on  which  our  national  exist- 
ence depend^. — He  then  took  a  view  of 
the  general  question,  and  mentioned  the 
circumstance  of  an  union  as  extremely  de- 
sirable, but  what  could  scarcely  be  ob- 
tained, and  was  thrown  at  a  ^eater  dis- 
tance than  ever  by  the  provisions  of  this 
arrangement.  Adverting  to  Mr.  Wilbcr- 
force's  remarks  on  personal  confidence,  he 
said,  the  hon.  gentleman  having  profeaied 
himself  to  be  influenced  only  by  his  judg- 
ment in  this  day's  vote,  deserved  to  be 
commended^  and  the  more  so  as  he  exer- 
cised that  jud^ent  in  opposition  to  the 
opinions  and  instructions  of  his  consti- 
tuents. But  other  members  of  parliament 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  that  they  were 
unacquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion, out  were  ready  to  vote  for  them,  re- 
posing in  the  confidence  and  attachment 
they  bore  to  his  Majesty's  minister ;  and 
in  doing  this,  they  made  that  sacrifice, 
which  was  the  last  a  member  of  parliament 
should  yield;  they  not  only  surrendered- 
tlifiir  own  opinions  into  the  hands  of  the 
minister,  but  at  the  same  time  they  sur- 
rendered the  opinion  of  their  constituents. 
If  a  member  could  form  no  opinion  of  his 
own,  he  oug^t  rather  to  adopt  the  opinions 
of  those  constituents  who  sent  him  into 
parliament,  and  whose  interests  he  was 
engaged  to  consult,  than  yield  himself  to 
the  direction  of  any  individual.  In  com- 
plimenting the  minister,  it  was  judidous 
to  adopt  invectives  against  others.  His 
popularity,  if  he  possessed  any,  bad  a 
greater  foundation  in  the  conduct  of 
others,  than  in  any  action  of  his  own ;  for 
no  measures  of  his  own  had  any  merit  to 
recommend  him  to  popularity:  even  his 
most  zealous  advocates  were  obliged  to 
abandon  him  in  one  of  the  principal  trans- 
actions of  the  session ;  but  the  misconcep- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  others  was  the  bate 
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1  whibh  his  merit  was  erected,  it  was  his 

Gay  hope  by  fancy  led.'*     There  were 

sir  pelitioDs  before  the  committee  which 

jght  certainly  to  be  attended  to  before 

ley  decided  on  the  question.    It  had  ap- 

eared  in  evidence  at  the  bar,  that  false 

id  deluding  expectations  were  held  out 

)  the  manufacturers ;  and  though  it  was 

;tempted  to  be  controverted  in  the  ab- 

mce  of  one  of  the  parties  concerned,  he*^ 

as  now  in  London,  and  ready  to  cofro- 

arate  what  was  stated  before.     Disap- 

roving  so  much  as  he  did  of  the  present 

f8tem>  he  was  determined  to  give  it  all 

lie  opposition  in  his  power;   for  which 

easoQ  he  intended  to  try  the  force  of 

oiendments  with  which  he  was  prepared, 

ad  which)  if  adopted,  would  at  least  qua«< 

fy  the  resolutions,  and  render  them  less 

-angerous. 

Mr.  Dundas  declared,  he  had  been  a 

lend  to  every  proposition  that  had  been 

nade  in  favour  of  Ireland  in  that  House, 

••^om  the  time  that  earl  Nugent  stated  his 

^opositions  in  1778,  to  those  of  the  pre- 

.ent  day.    From  the  arguments  that  had 

teen  held  by  the  gentlemen  opposite  to 

im  at  the  difiereot  periods  when  the 

ubject  had  been  agitated,  he  was  at  a 

)88  to  imagine  upon  what  sound  principle 

f  reason  or  argument  any  one  of  theih 

ould  object  to  tlie  present  propositions. 

le  recapitulated  the  language  of,  lord 

North  when  earl  Nugent  had  made  his 

repositions,  which  had  been  lost ;  and  he 

lad  himself,   in  1783,  made  those  very 

•ODcessions,  which  the  noble  lord  had 

ben  thought  proper  to  oppose.    He  read 

rom  a  manuscript  an  extract  of  Mr.  Fox's 

speech  in  the  House  about  the  9th  of 

ipril  1782,  when  Mr.  Eden  had  come 

ver  in  such  a  hurry  from  Dublin  to  pro- 

K)8e  the  repeal  of  the  6th  of  Geo.  1,  and 

rhen  Mr.  Fox  had  complained  of  his 

aving  taken  that  business,  out  of  his 

lands,  which  he  declared  he  meant  to 

ave  brought  forward  in  a  day  or  two. 

ie  stated  what  happened  upon  that  oc- 

asion,  and  mentioned  what  had  been  the 

measure  proposed  by  Mr.  Fox  a  day  or 

no  afteniraros.    He  afterwards  turned  to 

it.  Eden,  and  read  apart  of  his  speech 

Q  the  9th  of  April  to  which  he  had  al- 

jded.     Having  finished  this  extract,  he 

marked  that  his  right  hon.  friend  was 

^il  known  to  have  turned  author  on  the 

jbject,  and  expressed  himself  in  very 

articular  terms,  when  as  a  Mentor  he  had 

istructed  his  political  Telemachus  upon 

\t  subject  of  Ireland.    He  argued  upon 


these  di£Perent  topics,  and  endeavoured  to 
deduce  from  them,  that,  to  be  consistent, 
lord  North,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Eden,  must 
necessarily  vote  for  the  propositions.  He 
entered  into  a  defence  of  them,  and  con- 
tended that  a  security  in  our  situation 
with  respect  to  Ireland,  the  money  spent 
by  the  Irish  in  rents  here,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  advantages,  would  accrue 
to  this  country  in  consequence  of  agree- 
ing to  the  propositions.  He  praised  Mr. 
Pitt's  private  virtues,  and  said,  it  was  his 
pditical  enemies,  and  not  his  friends,  that 
he  ever  laid  the  lash  upon,  or  to  whom 
he  shewed  the  smallest  share  of  that 
haughtiness,  severity,  and  sarcasm,  which 
gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House  wer« 
filways  imputing  to  him.  He  retorted  on 
opposition  for  their  attack  on  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  said,  the  support  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman opposite  (Mr.  Fox)  and  his  friends 
trusted  to  was  not  so  constitutional ;  but 
such  as  it  was,  he  would  not  mention  it, 
as  it  was  unfit  to  be  mentioned  there. 
With  regard  to  the  pedestal  and  statue  Mr. 
Burke's  fancy  had  formed  of  the  young 
nlinister  standing  on  Mr.  Jenkmson's 
shoulders,  he  said  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man opposite  to  him  (Mr.  Fox)  he  should 
conceive  had  alluded  to  the  pedestal  upon 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  place  him- 
self, and  to  have  buried  th^  ruins  of  th» 
constitution  under  it. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  found  it  difficult 
to  understand  what  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man could  mean  by  a  constitutional  sup* 
port  of  an  administration,  that  was  of  too 
delicate  a  nature  to  be  named;  for  his 
partt  when  he  was  in  office,  there  was  no 
mystery  in  the  sort  of  support  which  he 
looked  and  wished  for,  and  that  he  flat- 
tered himself  he  obtained,  which  was  the 
confidence  of  the  Sovereign,  expressed  in 
his  appointment,  and  the  conndence  of 
parliament  manifested  in  his  support. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  rose  to  say  a  few 
words  relative  to  a  subject  which  he  had 
oflen  heard  a  good  deal  of,  as  well  in  this 
and  the  former  session,  as  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  late  parliament,  but  which  had 
that  night  assumed  a  more  poetic  and  or- 
namental appearance  than  he  remembered 
it  to  have  worn  on  any  former  occasion^ 
in  that  happv  allusion  to  a  statue  and  a 
pedestal  with  which  an  hon.  gentleman 
bad  so  ingeniously  entertained  the  House; 
and  after  having  profited  by  it  so  much  in 
argument,  he  hoped  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man would  shortly  let  him  see  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent dressi  a$  he  thought  it  highly  eal- 
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ciliated  to  gratify  another  seMe,  if  set  off 
with  proper  colouring,  and  exhibited,  as 
he  supposed  it  would  be,  in  striking  cari- 
cature, for  the  edification  of  the  muhitude. 
He  animadverted  on  Mr.  Dundas^s  allu- 
sion to  the  proper  constitutional  support 
of  an  administration.  He  said  he  could 
not  but  imagine  that  .the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  wilfully  mistaken  his  right 
hon.  friend,  in  stating  his  doctrine  to  be, 
**  that  a  minister  might  have  a  constitu- 
tional support,  which  it  would  be  indeli- 
cate to  mention  in  tliat  House :"  this,  he 
said,  was  by  no  means  his  right  boo. 
friend's  sentiment.  He  and  his  right  boo. 
friend  were  ready  at  all  times  to  avow 
what  they  looked  upon  to  be  the  true 
constitutional  support  of  a  minister,  but 
which  widely  differed  from  that  support 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  bad  wished 
to  obtain  for  his  administration,  and  which 
delicacy  towards  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  prevented  his  mentioning.  That  sup- 
port which  he  should  himself  always  look 
up  to  as  the  best  and  most  constitutional, 
was  the  confidence  of  the  crown,  the  con- 
fidence of  parliament,  and  the  confidence 
of  the  nation.  This  was  a  support  which 
it  ought  to  be  the  pride  of  every  minister 
to  enjoy,  and  which  none  could  ever  be 
ashamed  to  avow.  But  could  there  be 
supposed  to  exist  a  set  of  men  capable  of 
forming  an  unnatural  and  almost  incredi- 
ble combination,  and  by  the  strength  of 
united  numbers  forcing  out  a  ministry, 
whose  sober  plans  and  well-digested  ar- 
rangements were  found  incompatible  with 
the  aspiring  views  of  this  newly-cemented 

ealanx  ;  should  they  be  supposed,  after 
ving  stormed  the  cabinet,  though  neither 
called  there  by  the  choice  of  the  crown 
nor  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  distri- 
buted among  themselves,  according  to 
each  man's  capacity  or  ambition,  the  se* 
veral  departments  of  administration ;  and 
%  then,  as  soon  as  tliey  found  themselves 
seated  in  the  councils  of  their  Sovereign, 
not  satisfied  with  personal  insult  and  con- 
tempt  of  his  feelings,  had  commenced  a 
regular  and  uniform  system  for  degrading 
him  from  his  importance,  as  first  execu- 
tive magistrate,  to  the  rank  of  a  cyph^  in 
the  constitution  <-*  [Here  the  gentlemen 
opposite  seeming  to  disclaim  any  such 
idea,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  he  was  ^lad  to  find 
they  had  chani^ed  their  political  creed, 
but  that  he  much  feared,  if  the  period  of 
their  triumph  and  prosperity  had  conti- 
nued, that  they  would  not  have  stooped 
|o  much  below  the  towering  principles  on 


which  they  acted,  as  even  to  pass  by,   o» 
the  present  occasion,  an  opportunity  cj 
avowing  them]-— Having  made  this  aty 
tempt  on  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  should' 
they  prdceed  to  look  for  such  a  support  a 
would  secure  to  them   the  undisturbef 
possession  of  their  situaiion*  and  not  aatii 
fied  with  or  desirous  of  obtaining  it  throug- 
the  royal  confidence,    seek  it  bj   sue 
means,  as  while  tliey  overturned   ever 
balance  and  bulwark  of  the  constittttioij, 
by  erecting  a  new  and  unconstitutionl 
executive  authority,  and  investing  it  witi 
a  new  and  unconstitutional  weight  of  pa 
tronage,  should  afibrd  them  the  firuit  ant 
reward  of  their  struggles,  and  the  dani^er: 
they  had  encountered,  and  at  the   aaoi 
time  lay  a  foundation  for  pennanenc}. 
stability,  and  impunity ;  should  such  a  S6 
of  men  be  found,  he  desired  to  knot 
whether  their  motives,  and  the   suppor 
they  sought  for,  could,  with  any  sort  c 
decorum,  be  mentioned  in  that  House  ? 

Another  topic,  he  said,  had  formed  < 
considerable  share  of  the  arguments  of  thi 
gentlemen  opposite,  which  it  was  neces 
sary  he  should  say  a  few  words  upon.  Tw( 
right  hon.  gentlemen  finding  little  or  no 
thing  objectionable  in  the  plan,  as  con 
tained  in  the  whole  of  the  resolutions,  the 
new  as  well  as  the  old,  had  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  pointing  out  the  delects  oi 
the  former,  and  afterwards  in  sounding 
their  triumph,  at  having  been  the  authorr 
of  whatever  improvement  the  systes 
had  acquired  by  the  accession  of  the 
latter.  With  regard  to  several  of  thoss 
improvements,  hp  declared  that  many  of 
them  were  coeval  in  his  mind  with  the 
whole  of  the  plan,  and  particularly  that 
part  of  it  which  related  to  the  preserving 
to  the  East  India  Company  their  exclusive 
commerce  be3rond  the  Cape  of  iiooi 
Hope.  Why,  then,  it  had  been  objected 
were  not  all  those  amendments  laid  befor 
the  pai'liament  of  Ireland,  in  order  t* 
their  passing  upon  the  whole  of  the  ar 
ran^ement  that  approbation  or  disappro^ 
bation  which  they  had  been  obliged,  froo: 
ignorance  of  its  extent,  to  confine  to  i 
part  only?  Because,  he  said,  as  itw« 
first  necessary  to  know  what  Ireland  woul  < 
take  from  this  country  in  point  of  com 
mercial  privileges,  and  what  she  would  h 
satisfied  to  give  in  return,  it  next  became 
necessary  for  England  to  regulate  and 
modify  the  concessions  she  was  to  make 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  herows 
interests,  and  to  preserve  to  herself  he 
full  portion  of  d^t  general  benefit  whicl 
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the  final  idjustmeDt  promised  to  the  em- 
pire at  large.  What  Ireland  would  accept 
was  contained  in  the  Irish  resolutions,  and 
was  the  foundation  of  the  treaty;  in  what 
manner,  and  under  what  regulations  and 
^  conditions'  Great  Britain  would  concede, 
was  the  superstructure ;  and  therefore  to 
have  reversed    or  altered  the  order  in 
which  tbej  had  heen  brought  forward, 
would  have  been  a  most  flagrant  breach 
of  propriety  and  uniform  procedure.  With 
regard  to  the  triumph  which  the  gentle- 
men over  the  way  expressed,  at  oaving 
been  themselves  the  authors  of  the  sevend 
amendments,    it  was  a  triumph  which, 
however  he  might  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances do  it,  he  would  by  no  means  dis- 
pute with  them.    His  own  personal  cha- 
racter, as  far  as  it  was  connected  with  that 
particular  branch  of  the  question,  however 
ambitious  he  should  be  of  the  approbation 
of  the  House  and  the  public,  was  no  great 
c^ject  with  him,  when  put  into  competi- 
tion with  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  be- 
fore then).     He  should,  indeed,  deserve 
the  charge  which  had  been  so  ofWn  made 
^^st  him  of  unpardonable  presumption 
and  arrogance,  could  he  for  a  moment  in- 
dulge an  anxious  thought  for  his  own  per- 
sonal importance,  on  an  occasion  so  highly 
momentous  to  his  country  as  the  present. 
Could  he  be  so  £Eur  unmindful  of  the  duty 
which  his  situation  imposed  on  him  as  to 
rely  on  his  owa  solitary  judgment,  and  re- 
ject the  lights  which  might  be  obtained 
from  other  quarters,  merely  to  support  the 
vain   ambition   of  acting  from    himself? 
No !    He  had  received  considerable  helps 
and  great  assistance  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  business,  and  even  since  he  had 
first  introduced  it  into  parliament.     The 
channels  through  which  he  had  obtained 
this  assistance,  he  said,  were  numerous ; 
although,  from  the  witnesses  at  the  bar, 
he  remembered  nothing  new;  yet  from 
the  commissioners  of  the  revenue  he  had 
received    some    information :    from    his 
frieods,  and  among  them,  several  members 
o€  that  House,  whose  support  and  confi- 
dence he  had  the  honour  to  enjoy,  he  had 
beea  favoured  with  much  useful  and  prac- 
tical advice ;  nay,  he  had  been  indebted 
to  the  gentlemen  opposite  for  many  valu- 
able ideas,  the  adoption  of  which  had  been 
3xtrencielY  instrumental  in  brmging    his 
plan  to  that  degree  of  perfection  which  it 
20W  could  boast.    Hence,  the  very  efforts 
which  bad  been  made  to  impede  and  over- 
forow  his  system  would  in  no  inconsidera- 
kJe  degree  contribute  -towards  its  si^ccess, 


by  directing  him  to  the  discovery  of  such 
materials  as  had  enabled  him  to  obviatf 
many  of  the  objections  which  otherwise 
might  lie  against  it.  Thus  it  appeared 
how  dangerous  it  was  to  give  too  great  a 
latitude  to  our  eagerness  m  pursuit  of  any 
favourite  object ;  for  in  the  extreme  avi- 
dity of  gentlemen  to  create  difficulties, 
and  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this 
arrangement,  they  had  themselves  greatly 
contributed  towards  .diminishing  me  ob- 
jqctions,  and  of  course  we^ening  the  op- 
position that  it  was  to  meet.  He  was  not- 
withstanding, however  it  might  have  been 
intended,  under  a  considerable  obligation 
to  those  gentlemen,  whose  severity  had 
been  productive  of  much  benefit ;  and  he 
sincerely  wished  that  their  correction, 
whenever  they  should  think  him  deserving 
of  it,  ra^ht  l>e  always  attended  with  con- 
sequences so  desiraUe.  But  who  was  the 
author  of  those  amendments,  or  how  they 
were  suggested  to  him,  was  an  inquiry  of 
no  consequence  to  the  committee ;  so  in- 
considerable an  object  as  that  was  not 
now  to  ingross  their  attention;  all  that 
was  necessary  for  them  to  consider  was, 
that  those  amendmoits  were  a  great  im- 
provement to  the  general  system  before 
them,  that  they  tended  more  efiectuallr 
to  secure  and  promote  the  ends  for  which 
that  arrangement  was  to  be  adopted,  the 
general  welfare  of  the  empire,  and  a  mu- 
tual participation  of  commercial  advantages 
between  its  two  most  considerable  mem^ 
hers,  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  motives,  therefore,  which 
had  heretofore  urged  him  and  his  friends 
to  this  measure,  had  now  acquired  new 
strength  and  vigour  from  the  still  increas- 
ing prospect  of  utility,  safety,  and  practi- 
cability, which  those  new  amendments 
held  out ;  and  he  hoped  they  would  also 
operate  in  like  manner  on  the  House,  en-i 
couraging  them  with  greater  confidence 
and  spirit  to  put  the  finishing  hand  to  a 
system,  the  necessity  of  which  was  so  ap- 
parent. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  motion 
of  adjournment:  Yeas,  90;  Noes,  195. 

The  chairman  then  reported  the  third 
resolution,  to  which  Mr.  Eden  moved  twq 
amendments:  the  first  purported  to  ex- 
cept from  the  description  or  goods  to  be 
hereafter  importable  from  Ireland  into 
Great  Britain ;  <^  All  gobds  of  the  growth, 
produce,  and  manufacture  of  places  be- 
yond the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan."  Mr.  Eden  stated,  that  this 
restriction  was  necessary,  as  it  would  be 
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f^und  upon  examination  not  to  be  com- 
prised within  the  terms  of  the  ninth  pro- 
position, which  secures  tl^e  East  India  mo- 
nopoly to  Great  Britain.  The  other  amend- 
ment was,  "  That  no  drawback  should  be 
payable  under  the  new  plan,  till  certifi- 
cates should  he  returned  from  the  country 
to  which  the  ejtport  is  made  according  to 
the  form  at  present  practised."  Both 
amendments  were  admitted  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  after  some  con- 
versation, and  then  the  amended  resoliw 
tion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Pitt  then  $tated  the  fourth  reso- 
lution, and  said,  that  he  brought  it  for- 
wards though  at  so  late  an  hour,  because 
he  had  observed  f\*om  some  gesture^  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  that  it  was 
likely  to  be  misrepresented :  in  order  to 
obviate  which,  he  would  introduce  it  with 
an  amendment,  which  stated,  that  the  laws 
of  Great  Britain  to  be  in  force  in  Ireland, 
were  to  be  left  to  the  admission  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  Irish  parliament  previous  to 
being  enacted. 

Mr.  Sheridan  answered,  that  the  words 
proposed  as  an  amendment,  did  not,  in  his 
opinion,  tend  to  remove  the  very  reason- 
able jealousies  which  the  cause  could  not 
fail  of  suggesting,  and  recommended  time 
for  consideration. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  he  understood  other 
amendments  were  intended,  and  wished 
to  know  them,  that  they  might  be  consi- 
dered. 

Mr.  Eden  thereupon  stated  Kome  farther 
alterations ;  and  aaded,  that  with  the  as- 
sistance of  friends,  he  was  prepared  to 
submit  several  others  on  the  principle  of 
lessening  the  objectional  parts  of  the  plan, 
in  case  it  should  be  forced  forwa^ds,  which 
appeared  every  hour  more  difficult,  with- 
out danger  to  the  commerce  of  the  one 
kingdom  and  the  constitution  of  the  otl^er. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  ar  he  by  no  means 
wished  to  discuss  questions  of  importance 
in  an  exhausted  House,  he  would  consent 
to  adjourn. 

The  House  then  adjourned  at  half  past 
six  in  the  morning. 

May  24.  The  House  having  again  re* 
solved  itself  into  the  said  Committee,  Mr. 
Taylor  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  the 
fourth  Resolution,  viz. 

**  That  it  is  highly  important  to  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  the  British  empire,  that 
the  laws  for  regulating  trade  and  naviga- 
tion should  be  the  same  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  and  therefore  that  it  is  es- 
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sential  towards  carrying  into  effect  ihe 
present  settkiaett^  thai  all  laws  which 
'  have  been  made,  or  skaN  be  made  in  Great 
Britain,  for  securing  eKclusive  privileges 
to  the  ships  and  manners  of  Great  Britaio, 
Ireland,  and  the  British  colonies  aad  plaa- 
tations;  and  for  regulating  and  restiamiiig 
the  trade  of  the  British  colonies  and  plain 
tations,  shall  be  in  force  in  Ireland  (by 
Acts  to  be  passed  in  the  parHameat  of 
that  kingdom }  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
Great  Britain  ;  and  that  proper  measures 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  taken  for  eflec- 
tually  carrying  the  same  into  execution." 

Mr.  Sheridan  asked  if  the  words  *  by 
Aqts  to  be  passed  in  the  parliament  of 
Ireland,'  had  really  been  moved  on  Friday 
morning ;  for  he  did  not  recollect  to  have 
heard  them  till  the  moment  the  chairman 
had  read  them. 

Mr.  Taylor  replied,  the  Words  alli}ded 
to  were  most  certainly  part  of  the  motion 
put  into  his  hand  on  Friday  morning  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Lord  Beauchamp  observed,  that  the 
House  could  not  be  too  often  reminded  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  business  then 
under  consideration  had  originated.  It 
had  not  arisen  from  any  requisition  on  the 
part  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  but  had 
been  suggested  on  the  part  of  the  minis- 
ters of  Great  Britain  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  Dublin,  by  a  gentleman,  a 
member  of  that  House,  then  m  high  office 
in  that  kingdom.  The  parliament  of  Ire- 
land had  adopted  the  propositions  so  sug- 
gested, and  they  had  been  afterwards  pro- 
posed to  the  British  House  of  Commons 
by  the  minister.  He  had  not  hitherto  en- 
tered at  all  into  a  discussion  of  the  general 
principle  of  the  system  in  contemplation ; 
but  he  could  not  nelp  expressing  his  satis- 
faction, that  a  final  settlement  was  about 
to  take  place  with  Ireland,  on  the  impor- 
tant subjects  of  a  commercial  intercourse 
and  a  political  connexion.  With  regard 
to  the  commercial  system,  he  was  very 
much  inclined  to  declare  his  approbation 
of  the  plan  adopted  by  his  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters, and  followed  up  in  the  proposi- 
tions voted  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland. 
He  thought  the  admitting  Ireland  to  a 
participation  of  the  commercial  advantages 
of  this  country,  a  fair,  a  liberal,  and  a 
handsome  line  of  conduct  for  Great  Britain 
to  pursue,  and  such  as  could  not  but  tend 
effectually  to  conduce  to  harmonize  and 
cement  the  remaining  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  to  give  strength,  energyi  and  vigoor 
to  the  whole.    He  hadi  he  said,  every 
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reason  of  a  personal  nature  to  wish  well  to 
Ireland;  and  he  had  reasons  equally  per- 
sonal to  induce  him  to  be  anxious  for  the 
particular  prosperity  of  Great  Britain: 
thus  cirtUDistanced,  it  was  impossible  for 
bim  net  to  feel  with  perfect  impartiality  on 
the  eooMiim,  and  to  be  sincerely  desirous, 
that  the  fofenre  connexion  between  the 
two  countries shoold  be mdmoxd  an  such' 
terms  as  should  give  compiete  satisfiKstion 
to  both,  and  ensare  their  mutual  happinees 
on  a  permanent  basis.  Under  this  impres- 
sioa  he  had  endeavoured  to  investigate  the 
whole  of  the  propositions,  with  a  hope  that 
no  one  of  them  would  have  afforded  the 
smallest  ground  for  objection ;  he  was  sorry, 
therefore,  to  find,  that  the  present  propo- 
sition was  liable,  upon  the  face  of  it,  to. 
very  serious  objection.  The  last  time  the 
subject  had  been  under  consideration,  it 
happened  to  have  been  extremely  incon- 
venient for  him  to  attend,  or  he  should 
have,  stated  his  reasons  for  disapproving 
the  fourth  proposition,  and  have  pointed 
out  to  the  committee,  why  he  thought  it 
objectionable.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had,  he  found,  made  an  amendment,  with 
a  desire  to  remove  that  interpretation  to 
which  the  proposition  was  before  obviously 
liable ;  but  though  he  was  ready  to  admit 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  deserved  credit 
far  his  laudable  endeavour  to  remove  the 
objection,  yet  he  must  confess,  that  the 
amendment  did  not  at  all  diminish  the 
force  of  his  objection  to  the  proposition. 
He  would  state  to  the  House  his  reasons 
for  thinking  so,  and  submit  it  to  their  judg- 
ment to  decide  whether  they  were  not  of 
some  weight  In  the  arrangement  of  a 
system  of  se  serious  and  important  a  na- 
ture, particular  care  ought  to  be  taken  in 
the  manner  of  carrying  it  into  execution, 
to  guard  against  doing  any  thing  that  was 
likely  to  give  rise  to  constitutional  jealousy 
on  tne  part  of  Ireland :  now,  in  the  pro- 
position before  them,  there  were  words 
that  he  owned  struck  him  as  likely  to  have 
that  effect :  from  the  alteration  proposed 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  it  was  evi- 
,dent  they  had  struck  him  in  the  same 
manner;  but  though  he  admitted,  that  it 
was  highly  laudable  in  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman to  endeavour  to  obviate  the  objec* 
tion,  yet  he  must  contend  that  the  altera- 
tion proposed  did  not  in  the  smallest  de- 
g'-ee  remove  it ;  because,  if  it  were  allowed, 
that  the  declarhng  that  the  laws  which  have 
been  made,  or  shall  be  made,  in  Great 
Britain,  for  regulating  and  restrainmg.  the 
tradt  with  the  British  colonies  and  plan- 


tations, shall  be  in  force  in  Ireland  in  the- 
same  manner  as  in  Great  Britain,  was  lia- 
ble to  the  interpretation,  that  it  was  in- 
fringing on  the  independent  right  of  le- 
gislating for  herself,  which  Ireland  pos* 
sessed;  surely  it  was  not  less  so,  even 
although  the  British  laws  were  to  be  in 
force  m  Ireland,  in  conseouence  of  laws 
to  be  enacted  by  the  parliament  of  the 
latter  kingdom.  On  the  contrary,  if  Great 
Britain  previously  bound  down  Ireland  for 
the  future  to  pass  similar  laws  respecting 
the  trade  of  the  two  countries  with  the 
West  Indies,  as  Great  Britain  passed,  Ire- 
land was  in  that  instance  abriosed  of  her 
right  of  legislating  for  herself,  and  her 
parliament  became  merely  the  promulgator 
and  register  of  the  edicts  of  th^  British 
parliament.  He  was  far  from  suspecting 
that  there  had  been  any  design  by  the  in- 
sertion of  this  proposition  among  the  rest» 
to  play  a  trick  off  upon  Ireland,  and  insi- 
diously, as  it  were,  to  deprive  her  of  a 
right,  of  which  she  was  more  proud  than 
of  any  one  privilege  she  enjoyed ;  valuinr 
it,  as  he  was  persuaded  she  did,  before  all 
th^tammercial  advantages,  to  a  free  par- 
ticipation of  which  this  country  had  it  in 
her  power  to  admit  her.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman's  character  stood  too  high  not 
to  bear  out  any  such  suspicion ;  but  know- 
ing that  she  put  this  degree  of  estimation 
on  the  right  of  legislating  for  herself,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  warn  the  committee 
in  time  of  the  danger  of  suffering  a  propo- 
sition to  pass  which  possibly  might  excite 
a  constitutional  jealousy  L  Ireland.  He 
contended,  that  Mr.  Orde  should  have 
been  instructed  to  have  submitted  this 
proposition  to  the  parliament  of  Ireland, 
previous  to  the  British  House  of  Commons 
being  called  upon  to  vote  it ;  because,  un- 
less we  were  certain  that  the  parliament 
of  Ireland  were  ready  to  coincide  in  it, 
the  voting  it  in  that  House  was  not  only  a 
step  that  might,  by  its  future  consequences, 
turn  out  to  have  been  unnecessary  to  have 
been  taken,  but  extremely  unwise  and  im- 
prudent. His  lordship  reminded  the  com- 
mittee,, that  it  was  rather  extraordinary, 
that  a  proposition,  which  had  not  made 
any  part  ot  those  suggested  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland,  but  had  been  moVed  even 
subsequent  to  the  first  day  of  opening  the 
subject  to  the  British  House  of  Com monSt 
by  way  of  amendment,  should  be  declared 
essential  towards  carrying  into  effect  the 
present  settlement.  If  it  were  so  essential, 
it  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  been  sug- 
gested to  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  to- 
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gether  with  the  others^  previous  to  its 
coining  to  the  British  House,  of  Commons. 
He  saw  no  reason  whatever  for  the  propo* 
si^ion  making  a  part  of  the  plan ;  at  any 
rate,  there  coula  not  be  the  smallest  occa- 
sion for  inserting  that  part  of  it  which,  he 
feared,  would  give  rise  to  that  constitu- 
tional jealousy  it  was  so  much  his  wish  to 
prevent :  he  thought  it  would  be  enough 
to  make  a  general  declaration,  that  it  was 
highly  important  to  the  interests  of  the 
BritiMi  empire,  that  the  laws  for  regulating 
trade  and  navigation  should  be  the  same 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  leave  it 
to  the  prudence  of  the  two  countries  to 
act  upon  that  declaration.  By  way  of  im- 
pressmg  the  committee  with  an  idea  that 
this  might  be  done  with  perfect  safety,  he 
urged  the  general  readiness  of  tlie  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  to  pass  laws  for  commer- 
cial regulations,  similar  to  those  passed  by 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  He  con- 
cluded with  submitting  to  the  committee 
an  amendment,  by  leaving  out  the  words 
from  *  Ireland,'  to  the  words  *  and  that 
proper  measures  should  be  taken,'  &c. 

Mr.  Dempster  could  not  help  thinking 
that  his  noble  friend's  objection  was  solely 
owing  to  his  not  having  properly  consi- 
dered the  nature  of  the  compact  or  treaty 
then  under  consideration.  He  said,  he 
admired  the  treaty  altogether,  and  consi- 
dered it  OS  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
prudent  measures  that  ever  was  agitated  ; 
but  surely  the  proposition  objected  to  by 
the  noble  lord,  was  by  no  means  liable  to 
the  objections  made  to  it.  Did  the  notfe 
lord  recollect,  that  it  was  to  be  r^rded 
exactly  as  a  treaty  between  two  roreign 
powers  ?  for  it  was  a  treaty  between  two 
independent  parliaments,  which  would 
exist  after  the  treaty  was  concluded,  and 
therefore  it  was  not  like  the  Union  with 
Scotland,  by  which  the  parliament  of 
Scotlatid  was  abolished :  in  case  any  part 
of  the  operation  of  the  plan  of  Union  had 
proved  inconvenient  and  oppressive,  there 
was  no  party  existing  to  treat  for  Scot-i 
land.  Supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
instance,  that  the  treaty  now  negociatine 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should 
turn  out  as  ruinous,  as  he  in  his  consci- 
ence believed  it  would  prove  the  reverse, 
the  parties  who  made  it  being  still  in 
existence,  would  have  it  in  their  power  to 
undo  any  part  of  it  that,  upon  experiment, 
had  been  found  to  fail,  ana  to  new-arrange 
it  in  a  manner  less  injurious  and  more  just. 
Mr.  Dempster  was  loud  in  praise  of  the 
plan  of  counexion  now  in  negociatioui  and 
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desired  gentlemen  to  look  at  the  sad  re- 
verse of  the  picture  that  would  present 
itself,  in  case  the  present  propositions 
were  nbt  agreed  to.  Let  gentlemen  sup- 
pose Ireland  provoked  to  the  exttnctioo  of 
British  manufactures  by  means  of  high 
protecting  duties ;  let  gentlemen  suppose 
her  neutral  in  a  time  of  war ;  let  toem 
suppose  a  French  fleet  lying  and  victual- 
ling in  Cork  harbour,  upon  the  look-out, 
ready  to  seize  upon  our  ships  as  soon  as  they 
came  out  of  our  ports ;  let  them  suppose 
the  Irish  forced  to  seek  new  markets  for 
their  produce  and  manufactures,  and 
coming  back  from  the  continent  freighted 
with  contraband  goods,  which  they  could 
bring  home  with  a  view  to  run  them  into 
our  ports ;  let  gentlemen  suppose  them  in 
a  still  more  hostile  state,  and  the  idea 
would  be  melancholy  in  the  extreme*  He 
urged  the  conunittee,  as  they  regarded 
the  welfare  of  the  empire,  by  no  means  to 
set  their  faces  against  the  propositions,  the 
not  passing  of  which  could  not  but  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  disagreeable  conse- 
quences. 

Mr.  Po/vo^s  declared,  he  had  not  said 
any  thing  upon  the  general  question  of 
the  propositions ;  but  there  was  one  ques- 
tion to  which  he  should  be  glad  of  an  an- 
swer : — In  what  situation  would  the  sea- 
men of  Ireland  stand  in  time  of  war? 
Because,  if  they  were  to  all  intents  and 

eirposes  the  sam^  as  the  seamen  of  Great 
ritain,  the  question  then  became  consi- 
derably narrowed:  it  was  no  longer  a 
question  of  navigation,  but  remained  mere- 
ly a  question  of  finance  and  a  question  of 
commerce.  With  regard  to  what  had  fallen 
from  an  hon.  gentleman,  it  was  impossibk 
for  him  to  agree  with  him  in  that  part  of  his 
argument  in  which,  comparingthe  intended 
compact  with  Ireland  to  a  treaty  between 
foreign  powers,  he  had  talked  of  its  being  a 
perpetual  and  permanent  treaty,  and  jet 
had  advanced,  that  if  it  was  proved  to 
bear  hard  upon  either  of  the  contracting 
powers,  it  could  be  put  an  end  to,  and 
new-modelled.  This  was  not  merely  di* 
rectly  the  reverse  of  what  he  understood 
to  be  the  nature  of  the  treaty  in  question,' 
but  a  contradiction  in  terms;  for  how 
could  that  be  said  to  be  a  permanent 
treaty,  that  was  liable  to  be  broken  off  at 
the  will  of  either  of  the  parties?  Bir. 
Powys  said,  he  understood  that  it  was  to 
be  a  permanent  treaty,  and  to  continue  in 
force  fbr  ever.  With  regard  to  tlie  ques* 
tion  relative  to  the  seamen,  that  he  shodd 
wish  to  have  answered,  if  it  were  worth 
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the  while  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to 
take  any  notice  of  a  question  coming  from 
what  wa«  called  the  mere  *  trumpery'  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  there  was  no  need  of 
putting  such  a  question  to  him  in  so 
pointed  a  manner,  as  he  should  always  be 
ready  to  answer  whatever  might  be  de- 
manded of  him  of  that  nature,  upon  the 
slightest  intimation  from  any  gentleman 
of  a  desire  to  hear  Kis  opinion.  With  re- 
gard to  the  question  which  the  hon.  gen« 
tleman  had  put  relative  to  the  situation  in 
which  the  Irish  seamen  were  to  stand 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  present  de- 
pending arrangetnent,  there  was  no  great 
difficulty  in  answering  it.  T^e  situation 
of  the  Irish  seamen  with  respect  to  this 
country  was  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  it 
was  at  the  present  moment ;  for  the  same 
claims  which  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
had  by  the  laws  of  Britain  to  the  services  of 
the  British  seamen,  he  would  also  have  in 
his  capacity  of  king  of  Ireland,  by  the 
laws  6f  Ireland,  to  the  services  of  the  sea- 
men of  that  country.  Thus  the  general 
welfore  of  the  two  kingdoms  being  one 
and  the  same  thing,  so  the  principal  de- 
fence of  each,  those  persons  who  served 
in  our  navy,  would  be  properly  under  the 
very  same  head  and  authority,  namely,  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This 
was  the  constitutional  situation  in  which 
they  now  were,  and  would  continue  to 
remain  under  the  new  arrangement ;  but, 
in  another  point  of  view,  they  would  un- 
dergo a  very  essential  change,  because,  by 
becoming  more  closely  connected  with  the 
interests  of  Great  *  Britain,  they  would 
consequently  •  be  found  more  zealous  to 
promote  and  support  them.  There^  was 
another  subject  which  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  say  a  few  words  on.  This  was  an 
answer  to  some^ing  that  fell  from  the 
noble  lord,  which  he  thought  of  so  very 
extraordinary  a  nature,  as  to  call  loudly 
for  a  complete  refutation.  If  he  could 
have  thought  it  possible  that  the  proposi- 
tion could,  by  any  construction,  be  made 
instrumental  to  the  design  towards  >hich  it 
wasendeavoure^to  apply  it,  the  creating  an 
idann  in  Irelan4»  as  if  a  re-assumption  of 
the  legislative  authority  of  Great  Britain 
over  that  kingdom  were  in  contemplation, 
he  would  rather  abandon  and  relinquish 
the  whole  of  his  plan,  than  risk  the  dan- 
gers which  must  arise  from  such  a  mis- 
conception. But  he  would  trust  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  that 
wey  would  see  the  proposition  in  iU  true 
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light.  'To  communicate  to  Ireland  our 
trade  to  our  own  colonies,  necessarily  im- 
plied that  Ireland  was  to  put  that  trade 
under  such  regulations  as  Great  Britain 
had  found  necessary  towards  rendering 
that  trade  beneficial  to  herself;  and  it  was 
but  common  sense  and  common  justice 
that  Ireland,  in  being  admitted  to  a  parti- 
cipation of  that  over  which  Great  Britain 
had  an  indisputable  dominion,  (her  colo- 
nial trade)  should  at  least  bind  herself  not 
to  exercise  the  newly-acquired  right  in  a 
manner  which  the  parham^nt  of  Great 
Britain  having  judged  injurious  to  her  in- 
terests,* and  incompatible  with  sound  po- 
licy, had  of  course  prohibited  to  her  own 
subjects.  He  argued  on  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  that  there  could  on  any  occa- 
sion in  Ireland  be  a  question  as  to  the 
adopting  a  law  of  Great  Britain  oh  the 
subject  of  the  navigation  and  commerce 
with  the  colonies;  for  as  no  law  could 
ever  be  supposed  to  be  passed  in  England 
except  for  the  advantage  of  England,  so 
the  adoption  of  tlie  same  law  iu  Ireland 
must  have  the  same  effect  there. 

Mr.  Sheridan  contended  that  it  was 
fair  to  argue,  that*  the  proposition  was  a 
direct  attempt  to  legislate  for  Ireland,  and 
not  the  less  so  in  consequence  of  the 
amendment.  It  was  therefore,  insidious  - 
in  the  last  degree  for  Mr,  Orde  not  to 
have  stated  it  to  the  Irish  parliament,  to 
whom  the  business  had  been  opened  in  a 
very  different  manner.  He  declared  that 
the  voting  resolutions  to  bind  Ireland 
down  to  pass  such  and  such  laws,  without 
enabling  her  to  go  even  into  a  committee 
with  the  Bills,  was  crippling  that  right  of 
legislation  which  she  had  claimed  and  we 
had  admitted,  and  leaving  her  the  mere 
shadow  of  independence.  He  therefore 
contended  that  it  was  probable  in  the 
highest  degree  that  the  resolution  under 
consideration  would  excite  muchxonstitu- 
tional  jealousy  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Dundas  said,  he  had  gone  straight 
forward  all  through  the  business,  and  in 
that  line  he  was  determined  to  persevere^ 
judging  for  himself  upon  a  full  examina- 
tion of  the  subject  matter  of  the  system, 
and  giving  all  the  facts  that  had  been  ad- 
duced, and  all  the  arguments  that  had 
been  urged,  just  so  much  weight  and 
authority  as  he  was  of  opinion  belonged 
to  them,  and  no  more.  Thus  had  he 
been  undismayed  by  the  clamour  of  the 
manufacturers,  their  fears  and  their  exag- 
gerations, while  they  were  at  the  bar; 
and  in  like  manner  did  he  now  feel  equdlly 
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undaunted  at  the  alarms  and  jealousies 
tifhich  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last, 
and  his  friends,  had  endeavourea,  by  their 
inflammatory  speeches,  to  excitein  Ireland, 
being  perfectly  persuaded  that  the  peopleof 
Ireland,  and  9specially  its  parliament,  had 
some  understanding,  and  that  they  gave 
that  House  and  the  Government  credit  for 
a  moderate  share  of  understanding  like- 
wise. There  was  not,  he  dared  to  say, 
one  man  to  be  found  in  Ireland  so  com- 
pletely wrong-headed  as  to  see  the  resolu- 
tion then  under  consideration  in  the  point 
of  view  in  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
so  artfully  laboured  to  place  it ;  for,  in 
plain  sense,  what  was  its  meaning  but 
this  ?  The  system  of  which  it  was  a  part, 
gave  Ireland  a  full  and  equal  participation 
of  our  commerce  and  our  navigation 
trade,  and  the  resolution  safd,  <  take  our 
commercial  regulations  and  our  naviga- 
tion laws,  with  that  commerce  and  that 
navigation  trade ;  be  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing with  usi,  share  the  same  advantages, 
submit  to  the  same  regulations.' 

Mr.  Eden  said,  that  he  felt  himself 
obliged  to  oppose  an  amendment  moved 
by  those  with  whom  he  generally  agreed, 
upon  a  principle  adopted  by  those  with 
whom  he  generally  disagreed.  It  had 
been  well  stated  by  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  spoke  last,  that  if  the  two 
kingdoms  were  to  have  one  trade  and  one 
navigation,  they  must  also  have  one  law, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  this  union 
of  commercial  interests,  otherwise  it  was 
easy  to  foresee  that  it  would  speedily 
cease.  If,  then,  the  laws  must  hereafter 
be  the  same  in  the  two  kingdoms  respect- 
ing those  extensive  objects,  it  would  be 
en  absurdity  to  suppose  that  the  framing 
of  those  laws  could  be  left  to  both :  it 
must  necessarily  be  given  to  one ;  and  the 
only  question  wqs»,  under  this  statement, 
as  to  which  should  have  the  preference. 
Admitting  these  premises,  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  was  qlearly  disposed 
to  admit,  it  was  unmanly  to  attempt  to 
palliate  oi  conceal  the  conclusion.  Un- 
doubtedly, if  Ireland  should  decide  to  ac- 
cept the  essential  conditions  of  the  treaty 
now  brought  forward,  she  must  wave  the 
independence  of  her  legislature  on  the 
points  described  in  theresolution,  and  must 
fairly  resolve  and  agree  to  re-enact  and 
register  the  laws  relative  to  trade,  naviga- 
tion, and  platitations,  hereafter  to  be 
enacted  in  Great  Britain.  Nay  more: 
she  must  conRent  to  be  named  in  those 
hiS^h.  and  be  bound  by  them  specifically ; 
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for  it  was  mere  nonsense  to  suppose  tbtt 
the  intended  compact  could  otherwise  be 
carried  into  execution  :  and  he  would  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  if  the  people  of  Ire- 
land should  thiok  it  expedient  to  suspend 
their  late  enthusiasm  for  a  freedom  of 
legislation,  they  would  do  it  in  the  roost 
manly  avowal,  and  would  disdain  to  fritter 
away  the  truth  of  the  case  by  refinements 
and  flattering  constructions.  Undoubtedly, 
the  embarrassment  was  a  considerable 
one ;  but  it  had  required  little  exertion  to 
prove  it  from  ths  first  opening  of  the  pro- 
positions. When  the  present  treatj  with 
Ireland  was  first  announced,  it  had  been 
natural,  on  the  one  hand,  to  suppose  that 
a  great  arrangement,  brought  forwards 
without  any  pressure  of  distress  or  anj 
claim  of  right,  would  be  found  evidentlj 
advantageous  to  both  the  contracting  par- 
ties ;  on  the  other,  it  was  difficult  to  ima- 
gine that  there  could  be  any  safe  mode  of 
giving  an  unrestrained  communication  of 
markets  between  two  kingdoms ;  one  of 
which  was  obliged  to  raise  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  near  50,000/.  a  day,  and  the 
other  hardly  to  the  amount  of  a  twentieth 
part  of  that  sura.  It  was  evident  thet 
such  an  undertaking  would  be  so  danger- 
ous to  the  commerce  of  the  taxed  coun- 
try, that  it  would  ultimately  lead  to  de- 
mands dangerous  to  the  free  constitutioQ 
of  the  other  kingdom,  and  whether  car- 
ried into  effect  or  not,  prove'  a  source  of 
permanent  uneasiness  and  perpetual  dis- 
cussions to  both  kingdoms.  All  the  trans- 
actions of  the  last  three  months  had  con- 
firmed this  reasoning ;  every  day  exhi- 
bited new  dangers  and  new  difficulties  in 
the  completion  of  the  proposed  83rstem  *. 
and  at  length  it  now  appeared  so  radiadlj 
changed  from  its  original  form,  that  no 
man  possessing  either  common  sense  or 
one  honest  sentiment  would  attempt  to 
say,  that  both  the  original  and  the  pre- 
sent plan,  either  of  negociation  or  final 
arrangement,  were  defensible.  One  of 
them,  at  least,  must  be  wrong ;  and  those 
who,  like  himself,  had  utterly  reprobated 
the  original  plan,  could  not  at  least  be  ac- 
cused either  of  levity  or  of  worse  mo- 
tives; for  the  framers  and  supporters  <  of 
the  present  plan  had  joined  also  in  de- 
serting it. — As  to  the  present  proposition, 
he  had  four  amendments  to  propose :  the 
first  would  include  **  all  laws  <:oncerning 
seamen."  He  concurred  with  Mr.  Pow}f 
in  thinking  such  a  proinsion  important; 
for,  without  it,  Ireland  would  have  it  in 
her  power  to  possess  herself  of  our  slib- 
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piog  and  sailors  by  the  gradual  transfer 
of  our  trade  to  Irish  ports ;  and  Great 
Critain  would,  in  the  opening  of  future 
'wars,  see  Ireland  in  possession  of  a  large 
proportion  of  her  seamen,  and  the  land  of 
refuge  for  the  remainden  The  words  of 
this  amendment  were  taken  from  Mr.  Yel- 
verton's  Bill.  His  second  amendment  was 
to  confine  the  laws  required  to  be  re- 
enacted  by  Ireland,  <*  to  be  such  only  as 
impose  the  same  restraints,  and  confer  the 
same  benefits  on  the  subjects  of  the  two 
kingdoms.'*  He  next  would  say,  Uiat 
the  laws  thus  to  be  adopted  by  Ireland 
sliould  be  for  the  same  duration  only  as  in 
£ngland.  And  lastly,  he  would  move  to 
omit  the  two  last  lines  of  the  proposition, 
as  being  at  least  unnecessary,  if  not  ex- 
ceptionable. Mr.  Eden  took  notice  of 
the  menaces  which  had  occasionally  been 
intimated,  of  the  possible  mischiefs  which 
might  result  iacase  Ireland  should  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  present  treaty.  He  said, 
that  such  disappointment,  if  it  took  place, 
would  properly  be  placed  by  Ireland  to 
the  charge  of  those  who  had  engaged  her 
in  the  recognition  without  due  foresight ; 
but  as  to  the  intimidation,  he  would  nei- 
ther afiront  Ireland  so  much  as  to  suppose 
her  capable  of  absurd  resentment,,  or  de- 
base the  constitution  of  the  two  kingdoms 
s6  much  as  to  admit  that  it  was  possible 
to  carry  an  absurd  treatment  into  effect. 
Oentlemen  talked  as  if  the  Irish  legisla- 
ture consisted  of  two  branches  only :  they 
would  do  well  to  remember,  that  the  royal 
assent  was  also  necessary  to  the  passing  of 
Irish  laws,  and  that  if  It  were  possible  for 
that  prerogative  to  be  exercised  to  the 
manifest  detriment  of  this  kingdom,  the 
ministers  who  advised  it  would  be  respon- 
sible with  their  heads;  but  he  again  re- 
peated, that  the  whole  supposition  was 
msuUing  to  the  Irish,  who  were  a  liberal, 
honouraJble,  and  enlightened  people. 

Lord  Mulgrave  said,  that  not  having 
before  troubled  the  House  with  his  senti- 
ments on  the  subject,  he  would  choose  the 
present  division  of  it  as  best  adapted  to 
that  particular  mode  m  which  be  wished 
to  argue  it*  That  many  commercial  and 
political  advantages  would  result  from  the 
dose  connexion  thus  to  be  established  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  was  a  truth  that 
be  ihoughl  had  been  sufficiently  ducidated 
in  every  debate  on  the  subject :  he  would, 
therefore,  consider  it  professionally,  and 
in  that  point  of  view  he  could  not  but  feel 
an  uncommon  degree  of  satis&ction  at  the 
prospect  of  seeing  that  desert  which  now 


separated  the  two  kingdoms,  wlioso  soli- 
tary and  uncomfortable  expanse  was  only 
exhilarated  with  here  and  there  a  strag- 
gling packet  or  linen  vessel,  become 
crowded  with  the  shipping  of  the  two 
countries,  not  only  facilitating  a  mutual 
interchange  of  their  s^verd  commodities, 
but  also  promoting  a  unionvjof  interests, 
of  affections,  and  of  habits,  Detween  the 
several  inhabitants.  The  Irish  Channel 
would  thus  become  a  most  valuable  nursery 
for  seamen,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Ire- 
land, with  the  western  coast  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, would  shortly  afford  an  equal  supply 
of  hands  for  the  navv  of  the  empire,  as 
the  eastern  coast  of  this  kingdom  did  al- 
ready. The  accession  of  Ireland  rising  in 
commerce  and  in  population,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  new  system,  would  be  an 
accession  of  one  third  of  the  power  and 
importance  of  the  empire ;  but,  alienate 
her  interests  from  those  of  England,  and 
one  half,  at  least,  of  our  strength  would 
be  lost.  He  declared  that  he  had  but  one 
objection  to  the  resolution  before  them, 
which  was  in  the  word  *  ecjual ;'  this,  he 
said,  he  wished  was  changed  mto  the  words 
*'  the  same,'  because  the  latter  could  be 
liable  to  no  dispute  or  uncertainty,  and 
the  former  might:  besides,  he  thought 
the  word  *  equal'  pregnant  with  more  cavil 
and  disunion  than  tlie  word  *  effectual,' 
which  had  filled  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
ribbon  with  such  severe  apprehensions. 
He  laughed  at  the  idea  of  any  pretended 
delicacy  of  mentioning  the  name  of  Ire- 
land in  such  acts  of  the  British  legislature 
as  were  clearly  of  the  nature  of  treaties 
between  distinct  powers  ;  and  he  stated 
very  strongly  that  Great  Britain  was  just 
as  much  pledged  to  Ireland  by  these  reso- 
lutions as  Ireland  was  to  Great  Britain. 

Lord  North  repeated  his  argument, 
that  the  propositions  were  all  the  better 
for  the  amendments ;  but  that,  neverthe- 
less, amended  as  they  were,  they  were  not 
such  as  in  his  sober  judgment  he  could 
approve.  That  the  present  resolutions 
were  lesislating  for  Ireland,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  ;*  whether  Ireland  would  or 
would  not  consider  it  as  an  insidious  at- 
tempt to  reclaim  and  recover  a  right 
granted  to  her  by  the  repeal  of  the  6th  of 
George  1,  was  a  matter  that  would  de- 
pend upon  circumstances.  His  lordship 
entered  into  an  investigation  of  the  ques- 
tion, whether  Mr.  Orde  had  been  to 
blame  or  not,  for  not  making  the  present 
resolution  known  to  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land*   He  said,  if  Mr.  Orde  was,  aware 
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that  such  a  resolution  was  to  be  proposed 
to  tho  British  parliament,  undoubtedly  he 
ought  to  have  stated  it,  because  it  was  an 
essential  ingredient  in  the  system  ;  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  waa.  an  amendment 
that  had  been  suggested  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  since  the  propositions  had  been 
before  that  House,  it  certainly  was  not  to 
be  imputed  to  Mr.  Orde  as  any  circum- 
Btance  upon  which  blame  to  him  ought  to 
attach. 

Mr.  Jenkinson  maintained  that  the  con- 
dition now  required  did  not  lay  any  new 
.  imposition  on  the  Irish  legislature,  by 
which  their  independence  was  either  vio- 
lated or  abridged.  It  was  no  more 
than  a  condition  which  one  independent 
nation  thought  it  necessary  to  stipulate  for 
from  another,  in  a  bargain  which  was  to 
be  mutually  beneficial.  Such  conditions 
were  frequently  required  in  negociations 
between  rival  nations,  in  defensive  and 
offensive  as  well  as  in  conimercial  treaties. 
Mr.  Yelverton's  Act  pointed  out  the  words 
which  \ie  thought  should  be  used  in  this 
resolution ;  and  he  did  not  feel  any  diffi- 
culty in  his  own  mind  upon  the  question 
that  this  condition  would  in  any  degree 
trench  upon  that  Act. 

Mr.  S,  Thornton  ^aid,  that  the  resolu- 
lution  was  necessary  as  a  guard  to  our 
navigation  laws,  and  such  as  he  thought 
would  by  no  means  alarm  the  Irish  nation. 
They  would  see  the  propriety  and  necessity 
of  the  condition,  and  in  the  mean  time  it 
would  quiet  tlie  suspicions  of  gentlemen 
in  this  country.  He  believed  that  the 
Irish  resolutions  were  popular  among  the 
merchants  of  this  country,  and  that  they 
were  not  alarmed  at  the  dangers  whicn 
were  studiously  pointed  out  as  the  conse- 
quences of  the  new  system. 

Mr.  Fox  began  by  observing,  that  when 
the  Irish  propositions  were  first  laid  before 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  the  mi- 
nister declared  that  the  consequence  must 
certainly  be,  that  all  the  complaints  of 
Ireland  would  be  completely  settled,  not 
only  upon  fair  but  upon  advantageous 
terms  to  Great  Britain.  That  aHhoush  a 
participation  of  our  commerce  would  be 
granted  to  Ireland,  yet  such  was  the  deli- 
berate wisdom  with  which  the  propositions 
had  been  fitimed,  that  althouffh  great  ad- 
vantages were  promised  to  Ireland,  we,  in 
fact,  should  be  adding  very  considerably 
to  our  own«  He  declared,  tnat  as  a  fnend 
to  Ireland,  no  man  had  it  more  at  heart 
than  he  had  to  grant  every  advantage  to 
Ihat  country  consistently  with  the  Mfety 
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and  welfare  of  his  owq :  that  he  was  per- 
fectly of  opinion,  the  prosperity  of  Ireland 
was  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain ;  and, 
on  the  other  nana,  he  was  also  of  opinion, 
that  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  un- 
doubtedly must  be  the  prosperity  of  Ire* 
land.  To  promote  the  welfare  of  Ireland, 
and  to  see  that  perfect  cordiality  and  mu- 
tual confidence  firmly  established,  which 
were  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  both  countries,  no  man  could 
entertain  a  sincerer  wish,  or  should  exert 
himsdf  with  greater  zeal  than  he  was  ready 
to  do,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  purpose  so 
necessary  for  the  good  of  both  countries. 
He  should  ever  consider  it  to  be  his  duty, 
as  a  member  of  the  British  parliament,  not 
only  to  view  the  propositions  as  they  might 
afiect  the  interests  of  his  own  country,  but 
also  to  see  in  what  way  they  would  operate 
in  Ireland ;  for  he  considered,  that  if  they 
should  tend  to  injure  the  interests  of  either 
country,  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended  must  be  equally  and  certainly  de* 
feated. 

That  some  measures  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  establish  content  and  nnitual 
firiendship  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land no  man  could  doubt :  but  how  little 
the  propositions  that  had  been  laid  before 
parliament  were  adapted  to  produce  such 
a  happy  consequence,  every  day's  exami- 
nation had  more  and  more  confirmed. 
That  this  was  the  fact  with  regard  to  the 
propositions  in  general,  no  one  could  doubt 
who  had  given  them  the  least  attention; 
but  if  there  was  one  proposition  more 
pregnant  with  objections,  and  against 
which  both  countne9  had  greater  reason 
to  complain,  it  was  certainly  this  fourtii 
proposition  now  under  the  consideration 
of  the  committee.  This  very  proposition 
would  certainly  be  found  to  contain  matter 
so  injurious  to  both  countries,  that  instead 
of  producing  any  thing  like  salutary  x;on- 
sequences,  it  must,  of  itself,  prove  the 
cause  of  endless  jealousies,  ill  blood,  and 
animosities  between  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  Fox  then  adverted  to  the  insidious 
conduct  of  ministry,  and  to  what  had  fallen 
firom  his  hon.  friend  behind  him  (Mr.  She- 
ridan) respecting  this  very  proposition  not 
having  been  laid  befbre  the  IriBh  parlia- 
ment with  the  rest.  Mr.  Fox  was  certainly 
of  opinion,  that  no  power  of  language 
could  do  away  Uie  charge  of  insidiousness 
made  by  his  hoii.  friend,  when  the  direct 
attack  against  the  le  ;islative  independence 
of  Ireland  came  to  oe  justly  viewed.  He 
called  to  the  recoUectioa  of  the  cooh 
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mittee*  that  when  the  original  propositions, 
were  laid  before  the  House,  the  right  hon. 
th6  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  peremp- 
torily declared  that  they  must  pass  then — 
that  they  could  not  be  altered — but  that 
such  as  they  were  they  must  stand  or  fall 
together.  ^Yhen  the  minister  made  this 
declaration,  it  must  also  be  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  every  gentleman  present,  with 
what  indecent  hurry  it  had  been  attempted 
to  carry  those  propositions  through  the 
House;  as  well  as  with  what  extreme  dif- 
ficMJty  he  had  been  able  to  prevent  the 
minister  from  succeeding  in  that  attempt. 
Had  the  minister  been  successful  in  car* 
Tying  the  original  propositions,  it  was  now 
▼ery  well  known  that  some  of  the  essential 
interests  pf  this  country  must  have  been 
sacrificed ;  among  which,  the  East  India 
Company^s  charter  certainly  could  not  be 
ranked  as  the  least.  Th^  facts  plainly 
proved,  how  necessan*  it  was  to  take  sum- 
dent  time,  to  weigh  well  the  dififerent 
effects  the  propositions  were  likely  to^pro- 
duce:  several  alterations,  called  amend- 
ments, had  already  been  adopted,  which 
at  first  appeared  to  lessen  the  evils  the 
proposition  contained ;  but  they  certainly 
were  not  adequate  to  remove  those  solid 
objections  that  still  remained  against  them 
in  general,  and  this  fourth  proposition  in 
particular ;  and  without  removing  which, 
the  worst  and  most  unhappy  consequences 
must  necessarily  follow. 

Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  aware,  as  he 
undoubtedly  was,  of  the  imbecility  of  the 
councils  by  which  the  Irish  propositions 
had  been  framed,  and  doubtful,  as  he  must 
certainly  be,  of  the  wisdom  or  even  fair- 
ness of  any  negociation  carried  on  by  the 
present  ministry,  he  owned,  however,  that 
nis  apprehensions  had  been  principally 
roused  by  that  hurry  with  which  the  mi- 
nister attempted  to  drive  the  original  pro- 
positions through  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  difficulty  with  which  he  had  been 
able  to  eet  the  opportunity  that  had  been 
acquired  to  consider  them  with  some  at- 
tention. Added  to  this,  he  could  not  for- 
get, how  every  species  of  obstrucdon  had 
been  adopted,  to  prevent  information  from 
the  different  manufacturers  from  being 
hrought  to  the  bar  of  the  House ;  from 
whom  information  of  the  most  valuable 
kind  ought  to  have  been  looked  for  in  the 

Sreseut  business.  Nor  could  he  forget  the 
uplicity  with  which  some  of  these  men 
had  been  treated  by  ministry :  it  was  the 
characteristic  of  men  who  meant  to  deal 
£udy>  to  admiit  eveiy  inforaiation ;  while 


men  of  a  different  description  did  everjr 
thing  in  their  power  to^  prevent  it. .  That 
this  bad  been  the  conduct  of  the  present 
ministry,  was  sufficiently  established  by 
every  part  of  their  conduct  relative  to  this 
negociation :  and  yet,  such  was  the  con* 
fused  texture  of  this  business,  that  what 
with  the  ignorance,  duplicity,  and  hurry, 
which  had  appeared,  it  was  difficult  to  say 
which  were  most  conspicuous ;  but  taken 
altogether,  it  was  highly  necessary  to 
watch,  with  the  keenest  attention,  the 
conduct  of  the  ministry. 

By  the  original  propositions  that  mi- 
nistry had  attempted  to  hasten  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  now  very 
well  known,  that  th^  would  have  given 
up  the  power  of  the  British  parliament  to 
renew  the  East  India  Company's  charter. 
To  what  motive  were  we  to  impute  this 
circumstance  in  the  propositions  I  Was  it 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  effect  of  the  mi- 
nister's ignorance  ?  Or,  was  it  a  concealed 
and  secret  sacrifice  intended  to  be  made 
of  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the 
revenue  of  Great  Britain  ?  If  we  were  to 
attribute  this  sacrifice  merely  to  that  stu- 
pidity which  so  eminently  displayed  itself 
throughout  the  whole  conduct  of  ministry, 
he  should  be  glad  to  know,  What  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  any  of  their  measures  ? 
Were  men,  capable  of  such  neglect,  worthy 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  concerns  ^  a 

freat  commercial  nation  ?  If,  on  the  other 
an^,  we  were  to  imagine,  that  ministry 
were  aware  of  giving  up  the  power  of  the 
British  parliament  to  renew  the  East  India 
Company's  charter,  what  must  the  public 
think  of  their  fidelity  to  that  Company, 
upon  whose  shoulders  they  had  raised 
themselves  to  their  present  station?  In 
either  way,  the  c<msequence  must  prove 
equally  fiital  to  every  thing  like  confidence 
in  the  present  ministry. 

But  what  rendei^  the  conduct  of  mi- 
nistry most  atrocious  in  the  propositions 
that  had  been  attempted  to  be  passed, 
was,  that  these  very  propositions,  which 
ultimately  went  to  the  «mihOation  of  the 
East  India  Company,  as  a  Company,  alto- 
gether, were  introduced  by  that  very  man 
who  owed  his  popularity  to  the  pretence 
of  vindicating  their  charter,  which  all  the 
world  knew  had  been  abused!  Yet,  we 
had  seen  that  very  man,  who  was  the  pre- 
tended friend  of  the  East  India  Company's 
charter,  merely  because  it  was  a  charter, 
introducing  proposiUons  as  a  minister,  by 
which  the  annihilation,  not  only  of  the 
charter,  but  of  the  Company  itselfi  as  a 
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Compatty,  must  have  been  the  conse- 
quence. The  public  in  general,  and  that 
Company  in  particular,  were  noi¥  sensible 
or  soon  must  be  sensible,  who  were  the 
real  friends  of  the  East  India  Company. 

Mr.  Fox  begged  leave  to  observe,  that 
every  species  of  misrepresentation  had 
been  made  use  of,  to  mislead  the  minds 
of  the  public  relative  to  the  Bill  he  had 
the  honour  to  introduce  for  the  better  re- 
gulation of  the  East  India  Company's 
affiiirs.  Those  misrepresentations  had  been 
but  too  successful  at  the  moment ;  but  he 
felt  that  oonfidenoe  which  filled  the  mind 
of  every  man  who  was  conscious  of  having 
acted  upon  just  principles  for  the  good  of 
the  empire,  that  time  would  open  the  eyeS 
of  die  public,  and  shew  them  who  were 
the  real  friends  to  the  true  interests  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  in  general,  and 
of  that  Company  in  particular.  He  de- 
clared in  very  animated  language,  that  no 
man  was  a  firmer  friend  to  personal  liberty, 
or  held  the  security  of  personal  property 
more  sacred  than  himself.  That  no  mea- 
sure of  his,  ever  had,  or  ever  should  con- 
tain an  infiringement  of  either;  and,  al- 
tliough  such  an  idea  had  been  maliciously 
interwoven  with  his  East  India  Bill,  yet, 
that  such  an  idea  was  false  and  groundless, 
he  boldly  maintained,  and  defied  any  man 
to  prove  that  there  was  any  foundation  for 
it.  The  charter  by  which  the  East  India 
Company  held  the  monopoly  of  that  trade, 
was  like  all  other  charters ;  it  was  a  charter 
granted  upon  certain  conditions,  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men,  for  the  better  con- 
ducting a  plan  for  their  advantage  no 
doubt,  but  not  merely  and  entirely  for 
their  advantage,  but  for  that  of  the 
'Community  at  large.  The  East  India 
Company's  charter  was  therefore  a  trust, 
which,  so  long  as  the  conditions  were 
fulfilled,  and  were  not  injurious  to  the 
public,  ought  not  to  be  interrupted  or 
molested.  But,  when  that  trust  had  been 
abused,  would  aitjr  friend  to  the  present 
government  pretend  to  sayi  that  it  was 
not  the  duty  of  parliament  to  interfere  ? 
Or  that  by  a  violation  of  the  conditions  on 
their  part,  they  did  not  themselves  forfeit 
their  charter  ?  The  East  India  Company's 
charter  wa»  precisely  a  trus^t,  not  an  irre- 
vocable grant:  and  the  conditions  upon 
which  parliament  could  grant  such  a 
charter,  must  be  consistent  with  the  good 
of  the  empire,  without  which  parliament 
could  not  grant  a  monopc^y  to  any  set  of 
men  whatever,  nor,  consistently  with  its 
duty  to  the  public,  permit  imy  charter  to 


be  continued,  the  conditions  of  which  had 
been  violated,  or  which  became  injurious 
to  the  public  good. 

The  abuses  of  the  East  India  Company's 
trust,  it  was  well  known,  had  been  recog- 
nized by  parliament,  and  in  this  House  by 
a  very  large  majority.  Their  misconduct 
had  not  only  disgraced  this  country  abroad, 
but  threatened  bankruptcy  and  ruin  to 
their  trade  at  home ;  and  such  had  been 
the  consequences,  that  parliament  had  not 
onl^  been  obliged  to  forego  some  of  its 
claims  on  the  Company,  but  to  administer 
considerable  assistance  to  save  it  from  de- 
struction. To  preserve  that  trade,  which 
he  well  knew  was  essential  to  the  British 
revenue,  he  had  introduced  his  Bill,  and 
in  the  hour  when  popular  prejudice  was  at 
its  height,  he  had  always  st^od  forward 
with  this  declaration.  He  was  ever  ready 
to  avow  that  Bill ;  and  he  was  sure  that 
time  woul4  shew  its  necessity,  though  per- 
haps too  late  to  efi'ect  those  salutary  con« 
sequences,  so  greatly  wanted  to  give  sta- 
bility and  prosperity  to  the  East  India 
Company's  affairs. 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  his  Bill  was 
founded  on  the  necessity  of  a  regulatioa 
of  the  East  India  Company's  charter ;  not 
to  remove  the  property  or  to  affect  it,  but 
to  give  it  that  permanency  and  support 
which  its  tendency  to  dissolution  avowedly 
stood  in  need  of.  But  what  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  on  that  business  ?  Why, 
although  it  was  proved  on  all  hands,  that 
the  charter  had  been  abused,  and  that  the 
conditions  upon  which  it  had  been  granted 
had  been  violated,  yet  he  opposed  the  Bill, 
and  defended  the  charter  merely  because 
it  was  a  charter.  That  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman was  successful  in  exciting  (respect- 
ing his  Bill)  groundless  apprehensiODS, 
was  well  known ;  and  now  let  us  see  upoa 
what  degree  of  consistency,  and  what  de- 
gree of  sincerity,  his  frienclship  to  the  East 
India  Company  was  really  founded.  Why, 
the  proofs  of  tliem  were  to  be  found,  and 
would  remain  for  ever  against  him  in  these 
very  propositions.  The  first  negociation 
he  was  engaged  in  as  a  minister,  he  had 
made  their  charter,  and  their  existence  as 
a  Company,  a  sacrifice — an  unnecessary, 
unsolicited,  wanton,  and  careless,  or  trea- 
cherous, sacrifice  to  Ireland.  Mr.  Fox 
said,  that  he,  for  one,  would  never  consent 
(o  make  a  surrender  of  the  East  India 
ConifMinv's  charter  ;  apd  zealous  as  he  un- 
doubtedly was  for  the  prosperity  of  lre« 
laud,  yet  be  n^ver  could  consent  to  ^aoe 
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this  country  in  so  humiliating  a  Mtuatioo, 
that  it,  should  be  obliged  to  solicit  the 
consent  of  the  Irish  parliament  for  leave 
to  grant  a  renewal  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's charter.  Upon  that  trade,  Great 
Britain  depended  for  a  considerable  reve- 
Due,  and  this  the  minister  ought  to  have 
remembered.  Was  it  to  be  imagined  that 
Ireland  would  have  returned  so  immense 
an  advantage ;  or,  that  the  Irish  parliament 
would  have  been  justified  in  giving  it  up 
again,  although  they  had  obtained  it  un- 
aolicited,  through  the  ignorance,  or  some 
worse  motive,  of  our  ministry,  and  it  should 
even  have  appeared  without  their  inten- 
tion? Utidoubtedly  it  would  have  been 
absurd  to  expect  any  such  thing.  Once 
gatkCf  there  was  an  end  of  it  for  ever. 

'  Of  the  propositions  now  before  parlia- 
ment, the  more  they  were  considered,  the 
more  he  found  them  liable  to  serious  and 
insuperable  objections.  The  ministry, 
notwithstanding  their  boasted  determina- 
tion of  carrying  them  in  their  original 
form,  had  been  obliged  to  give  it  up,  and 
thence  had  proved  to  all  the  world,  that 
they  could  not  vindicate  them,  and  that 
they  themselves  now  considered  them  as 
originally  inadeouate ;  that  they  had  stood 
upon  ground  which  they  found  not  tena- 
ble, and  therefore,  to  make  them  less  ex- 
ceptionable, certain  additions  and  amend- 
ments had  been  adopted.  But  could  any 
gentleman  take  upon  himself  to  say,  that 
the  amendments  were  sufficient  to  remove 
the  evils  contained  in  the  propositions? 
Certainly  not:  and  it  was  his  opinion, 
that  it  would  be  infinitely  better  fof  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  two  eountries 
that  no  treaty  at  all  should  take  place, 
than  that  the  propositions  now  before  the 
<x>mmittee  should  pass.  For  unless  such 
a  plan  was  devised,  as  should  effectually 
remove  the  grounds  of  uneasiness,  without 
being  materially  detrimental  to  either 
country,  it  were  better,  doubtless,  that  no 
plan  at  all  should  be  put  into  execution. 

Mr.  Fox  then  said,  that  the  propositions 
were  to  be  considered  as  a  treaty  be- 
tween two  independent  powers  for  the 
mutual  advantage  of  both.  It  was  a  bar- 
gain going  on  between  them  to  this  pur- 
pose, *<  I  will  give  you  so  much  for  so 
much.*'  In  the  construction  of  all  fair 
bargains,  it  was  ever  understood,  that  both 
parties  were  to  be  benefited ;  that  neither 
was^  to  be  wronged;  'that  neither  was  to 
be  injured.  But  this  fourth  proposition 
possessed  the  most  extraordinary  qualities 
that  ever  marked  a  negociation ;  it  pro- 


mised fio  much  to  Ireland,  that  it  threat- 
ened the  existence  of  many  of  our  most 
valuable  manufactories ;  it  also  demanded 
a  surrender  from  Ireland  of  her  legislative 
independence.  To  grant  Ireland  advan- 
tages detrimental  to  the  immediate  sup- 
port of  the  British  empire,  could  never  be 
required  by  Ireland ;  and  ought  not  to  be 
given  by  us.  To  grant  Ireland  advantages 
and  require  a  price  she  could  not  accede  to 
without  relinquishing  her  legislative  inde- 
pendence, would  be  an  insult  to  her  un- 
derstanding to  expect.  Yet  such  was  the 
absolute  tendency  of  this  fourth  proposi- 
tion, and  such  the  consequences  that  must 
take  plabe  if  it  was  carried. 

The  complaints  of  Ireland  undoubtedly 
merited  every  attention,  and  might,  if  not 
removed  by  wise  and  salutary  measureSg 
prove  the  cause  of  serious  consequences* 
But  did  any  one  imagine,  that  her  com<« 
plamts  were  to  be  relieved  by  advantages 
arising  from  a  participation  of  our  trade, 
when  she,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  be 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  independence  of 
her  parliament  ?  Would  not  that  resump- 
tion of  the  legislative  power  of  the  British 
parliament  over  that  of  Ireland,  be  a 
means  of  defeating  every  advantage  to  be 
expected  from  a  participation  of  our  trade  ? 
Undoubtedly  it  would :  and  in  this  case, 
Ireland  made  an  absolute  and  certain  sur- 
render of  what  was  her  chief  pride^ — the 
independence  of  her  parliament— -for  a 
participation,  the  advantages  of  which 
Great  Britain  could  always  defeat  by  her 
resumed  power  over  the  parliament  of 
Ireland. 

That  the  uneasiness  of  Ireland  was  wor** 
thy  of  the  greatest  exertions  of  our  abili- 
ties, and  required  immediate  attention, 
must  be  admitted :  but  when  the  effects 
of  this  proposition  should  take  place  on 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country  who  had 
applied  by  petition,  were  we  to  imagine 
that  the  complaints  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land would  be  less  formidable,  when  they 
should  find  their  interests  sacrificed  ?  Did 
any  man  pretend  to  say,  that  a  commo- 
tion in  England  would  be  less  alarming 
than  discontent  in  Ireland  ? 

llie  necessity  of  pursuing  this  business 
with  the  utmost  circumspection,  the  ne- 
cessity of  acting  upon  deliberation,  arose 
from  this  circumstance,  that  the  proposi- 
tions, when  acceded  to  Hy  Ireland,  would 
and  must  be  final.  An  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Dempster)  imagined  it  was  neces- 
sary that  these  propositions  should  be 
tried,  because  something  was  necessarjr 
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to  be  done ;  but  he  was  clearly  in  an  error 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  present  nego- 
ciation.  The  hon.  gentleman  considered 
it  as  differing  from  the  treaty  with  Scot- 
land (which  forms  the  union ),  as  that 
treaty  could  not  be  altered ;  because,  said 
he,  one  of  the  parties  who  framed  it  is  no 
more,  meaning  the  Scottish  parliament. 
He  imagined  that  the  present  propositions 
could  be  altered,  because  both  the  parlia- 
ments who  agreed  to  them  will  still  re- 
main. In  this  Mr.  Fox  begged  leave  to' 
observe,  the  hon.  gentleman  had  totally 
misunderstood  the  fact.  The  propositions, 
when  agreed  to  by  the  British  and  Irish 
parliaments,  would  form  a  solemnr  treaty 
which  neither  country  cOuld  afterwards 
alter  or  infringe,  without  a  direct  viola* 
tion  of  good  faith.  And  in  this  he  held 
^he  language  and  idea  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer ;  and  in  this,  and  in  this 
only,  be  agreed  with  him.  However  de- 
trimental the  propositions,  therefore,  might 
hereafter  be  found  tb  either  country,  that 
country  could  not  redress  herself;  for 
such  was  the  nature  of  the  treaty.  Did 
they  not  therefore  demand  the  most  deli- 
berate investigation  ? 

The  alterations  that  the  propositions 
had  already  undergone,  were  standing 
proo&,  that  no  dependence  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  wisdom  of  those  who  ori- 
ginally ofiered  them  to  parliament.  After 
Uie  declaration  made  by  the  minister, 
upon  his  first  laying  those  propositions  be- 
fore parliament,  that  they  must  stand  or 
fall  together,  his  mortification  could  not 
be  small,  to  find  himself  forced  to  submit 
to  alterations,  in  order  to  preserve  that 
majority,  from  which  he  had  received  so 
many  proofs  of  acquiescence  to  his  roea* 
aures.  Supported  as  the  right  hdn.  gentle- 
man oflen  had  boasted  he  was,  yet  he  had 
certainly  been  disappointed  in  the  present 
business :  he  had  not  found  the  present 
House  of  Commons  pliant  enough  en- 
tirely ta  forget  their  duty  to  their  coun- 
try :  he  had  been  forced  to  admit  amend- 
ments ;  but,  whether  with  a  view  to  bene* 
fit  this  or  that  country,  or  only  to  main- 
tain the  station  he  now  filled,  the  public 
must  be  left  to  judge.  That  the  mmister 
had  solemnly  declared,  he  would  admit 
no  alteration  in  the  original  propositions, 
was  a  fact.  Had  he  kept  his  word  ?  No : 
but  by  acting  as  he  had  done,  it  was  plain 
his  confidence  in  the  support  of  the  pre- 
sent House  of  Commons  began  to  abate. 
And  there  was  little  doubt,  but  as  they 
i^eceded  from  the  minbter's  confidence. 
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they  would  rise  in  the  good  opinion  of  the 
public  ^  For,  perhaps,  aYnore  general  and 
better-founded  alarm  had  never  spread 
itself  all  over  th^  kingdom  than  had  been 
excited  by  these  propositions. 

The  people  had  been  very  slow  in  their 
apprehensions  of  the  present  ministry. 
From  the  present  parliament,  undoubtedly 
the  people  had  a  right  to  expect  the 
strongest  exertions,'  and  the  most  unre- 
mitting care  for  the  general  good.  The 
majority  had  been  sent  to  parliament 
under  the  mosfpopular  approbation,  though 
founded  in  delusion,  that  ever  had  marked 
a  general  election.  Yet,  in  the  ministry, 
the  people  had  shewn  by  the  petitions 
that  crowded  the  table,  that  they  had  not 
now  that  confidence  they  once  had,  and 
that  they  were  seriously  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  their  trade  and  manufactures^ 
and  in  a  degree  that  no  minister  had  ever 
dared  to  expose  them  to  before.  Little, 
indeed^  could  the  people  suspect,  that  the 
same  man  who  had  made  himself  popular 
by  a  clamorous  support  of  a  charter  which 
had  been  abused,  would,  when  in  power, 
have  attempted  to  hurry  propositions 
through  the  House,  that  entirely  gave  up 
for  ever  the  power  of  renewing  that  very 
charter !  For  no  man  would  pretend  to 
say,  it  would  have  been  doing  less,  if 
the  minister  had  been  able  to  pass  the 
original  propositions.  But  with  what 
astonishment  nmst  the  people  behold  him 
engaged  in  a  business,  by  whi^h  so  many 
manufactories  must  be  exposed  to  ruin ; 
and  which,  at  one  blow,  swept  away  the 
means  of  existence  to  thousands  of  the 
manufooturers  of  Great  Britain!  That 
these  were  facts,  the  petitions  upon  the 
table  proved.  And  petitions  from  a  more 
numerous,  or  more  respectable  body  of 
men  (however  neglected  and  insulted  by 
ministers),  had  never  been  presented  to 
this  House  before. 

^Much,  though  ill*founded  reliance,  was 
placed  on  the  amendments  that  had  been 
made.  But  were  they  adequate  to  remove 
the  evils  with  which  the  propositions  were 
loaded  ?  No.  Had  the  petitions  ceased 
to  come  in  since  the  amendments  had  been 
adopted?  No.  Had  ministry  been  able 
to  get  any  one  set  of  manufacturers  in 
the  kingdom  to  approve  of.  the  proposi- 
tions, notwithstanding  the  amendments? 
No.  They  had  not  been  able  to  obtain 
one  paper  of  approftatlon  to  lay  upon  that 
table,  which  groaned  with  th&  mass  of 
petitions  against  the  propositions.  Was 
the  conduct  of  the  ministry  Mnctioned  by 
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any  one  s^t  of  men  in  the  kingdom,  who 
bad  appeared  in  the  business  ?  No.  Was 
not  every  man  in  a  state  of  alarm  who 
had  the  least  sense  of  the  danger  of  the 
propositioRs  ?  Certainly.  That  this  fourth 
proposition  contained  in  it  subject  of  seri- 
ous alarm  to  the  manufacturers  of  Great 
Britain,  was  fully  established. 

But  let  us  see  how  Ireland  would  be 
affected.  Would  she  only  be  benefited  ? 
Was  there  nothing  prejudicial  to  her  inte- 
rests contained  in  this  propsition  ?  Un- 
doubtedly yes :  for  it  was  made  a  part  of 
it,  that  she  must  relinq^uish  her  legislative 
independence,  and  adopt  again,  in  future, 
laws  made  by  the  Britj^h  parliament.  To 
take  a  more  direct  view  of  this  proposition, 
it  would  be  found,  that  where  the  mi- 
nistry had  not  displayed  their  imbecility, 
they  had  been  insidious  ;  where  they  had 
not  been  insidious,  they  had  been  trea- 
cherous ;  and  hy  one  or  other  or  all  these, 
had  they  been  directed  in  their  prosecu- 
tion  of  this  very  proposition  now  before 
the  .committee. 

His  hon.  friend  behind  him  (Mr.  She- 
ridan )  had  clearly  established  the  insidious 
conduct  of  ministers,  in  not  having  laid 
this '  proposition  before  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment with,  the  others  ;  particularly,  as  by 
It,  Ireland  bound  herself  to  resign  her 
legislative  independence.  If  it  should  be 
pretended,  that  there  was  no  insidious  in- 
tention in  not  carrying  tliis  proposition 
before  that  parliament,  it  became  a  proof 
of  their  imbecility  in  not  having  done  so  ; 
because  it  was  deemed  essential:  and 
therefore  it  proved,  that  ministry  had  not 
been  capable  of  finishing  and  completing 
their  system  to  lay  before  Ireland.  If  it 
should  be  pretended  that  there  was  no 
meaning  in  the  clause  which  bound  the 
Irish  to  adopt  the  British  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, and  that  Ireland  would  not  be 
bound  by  it,  then  must  the  wl\ole  be  trea- 
chery to  this  country. 

As  a  proof  of  the  imbecility  of  mi- 
nisters, and  how  distant  this  negociation 
was  from  the  estimation  due  to  a  well- 
digested  plan,  Mr-  Fox  observed,  that 
very  early  in  that  evening's  debate  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  informed  them,  that  one  of  the 
alterations,  called  amendments,  in  this 
fourth  proposition,  was  made  in  conse- 
quence of  some  gestures  he  perceived  on 
tiiat  side  of  the  House  when  the  proposi- 
tion was  read  in  the  committee  the  last 
time  of  meeting.  Could  a  strongeir  picture 
be  given  how  little  administration  was  able 
[VOL.  XXV.] 


to  rely  upon  their  own  deliberations,  than 
was  conveyed  in  this  declaration  of  the 
minister  ?  That  nothing  permanent  or  "be- 
neficial to  either  country  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  councils  of  those  who 
framed  the  propositions,  Mr.  Fox  said  he 
well  knew.  But  that  ^uch  a  mark  should 
be  set  upon  them  by  the  minister  as  this, 
that  he  had  adopted  an  alteration  barely 
upon  perceiving  a  gesture  on  that  side  of 
the  House,  was  an  acknowledgment  how 
little  they  could  depend  on  their  own 
iudgments,  beyond  what  he  could  have 
looked  for.  What  could  the  people  think 
of  the  whole  system,  when  a  gesture  was 
the  avowed  cause,  by  the  minister,  of  an 
alteration  in  one  of  the  Irish  propositions, 
which  was  declared  essential  towards  car- 
rying into  effect  the  present  settlement, 
and  formed  one .  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  that  system  which  was  to  give 
content  to  Ireland,  and  mutual  happiness 
to  both  kingdoms  !  That  very  system, 
which  the  same  minister  told  tJfiem  must 
stand  or  fall  together,  we  now  found,  by 
the  same  minister,  was  become  so  weak  in 
their  own  eyes,  that  a  gesture  was  a  suffi- 
cient reason  to  make  an  alteration  in  it. 
Such  was  the  consistency  and  firmness  of 
the  present  administration ! 

But,  notwithstanding  this  gesticulated 
alteratfon,  the  original  evil  still  remained. 
Like  every  other  alteration  made  in  what 
was  in  itself  radically  bad,  every  amend- 
ment, as  they  were  called,  only  shewed 
the  original  deformity  of  the  propositions 
in  stronger  and  stronger  colours.  This 
fourth  proposition,  as  it  now  stood,  could 
never  be  agreed  to.  The  first  and  second 
part  were  incompatible,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible that  both  countries  could  agree  to  it. 
In  the  first  'part  Ireland  was  promised  a 
participation  of  our  trade.  This  must  af- 
ford, at  first  sight,  a  fruitful  prospect  to 
her.  But  what  were  the  terms  upon  which 
she  was  to  attain  this  participation  ?  Why, 
by  binding  herself  to  adopt  such  British 
acts  of  parliament,  hereafter  to  be  made, 
as  Great  Britain  should  think  fit  to  send 
there.  Would  Ireland  agree  to  this  with 
her  eyes  open  ?  And  would  the  Irish  not 
discover  the  surrender  demanded  of  them 
on  the  first  perusal  of  the  proposition  ? 
Undoubtedly  they  would ;  for  tp  suppose 
they  would  not,  would  be  estimating  them 
a  nation  of  idiots.  However  detrimantal  an 
unlimited  participation  of  our  trade  might 
be  to  our  manufacturers,  yet  the  benefit  to 
Ireland  must  be  remote..  And  Ireland, 
by  this  proposition,  in  surrendering  her 
[SY] 
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legislative  iodepebdence,  gave  up  a  cer- 
tain good  for  an  uncertaiD  benefit.  If  a 
man  were  to  set. about  framing  a  proposi- 
tion  that  could  contain  matter  most  ob- 
jectionable to  both  countries,  he  could  not 
frame  one  more  completely  so  than  this 
fourth  proposition  ;  seeing  that  the  advan- 
tages held  out  by  the  first  part  of  it  are 
overbalanced  by  the  demand  of  a  sur- 
render of  the  legislative  power  of  Ireland. 
Hereafter  Ireland  would  have  no  power  to 
consult  her  own  interests,  but  must  adopt 
the  Britidi  acts  of  parliament ;  and  having 
once  agreed  to  the  propositions,  she  from 
that  time  would  have  no  alternative,  but 
must  adopt  the  laws  framed  here,  and  sent 
to  her.  Was  it  imagined  the  people  of 
Ireland  would  not  see  through  this  pre- 
tended favour  ?  W^uld  not  the  mind  of  an 
Irishman  revolt  now  at  the  idea  of  keep- 
ing up  the  form  of  a  parliament,  who  must 
register  those  laws  which  should  hereafter 
be  sent  to  Ireland  ?  They  would  have  no 
alternative,  nor  could  they  ^l  one  of 
those  laws  into  question,  or  debate  even 
upon  their  merits:  having  agreed  to  ac- 
cept these  propositions,  they  would  be 
bound  for  ever  to  obey  this  condition. 

An  attempt  had  been'made  by  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  House  to  assert,  that 
whatever  the  consequences  might  be  to 
Ireland,  she  would  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain, because  the  propositions  originated 
m  her  own  parliament.  With  respect  to 
the  fburth  proposition,  this  argument, 
mean  as  it  certainly  was,  could  not  be  ap- 
plied, as  it  did  not  originate  in  Ireland. 
Dui  as  to  laying  any  stress  upon  the  pro- 
positipns  coming  from  Ireland  officially,  it 
was  well  known  and  generally  admitted 
thai  they  sprang  originally  from  the  mi- 
nistry here.  Therefore  there  could  be  no 
Advantage  taken  against  Ireland  on  ac- 
count of  the  propositions  coming  from 
ber  parliament. 

To  impose  upon  a  people  under  any 
pretence,  but  particularly  at  the  same 
moment  you  are  telling  them  of  granting 
them  advantages  which  they  did  not  pos- 
sess before,  could  only  be  attempted  by 
the  worst  of  men  and  the  most  profligate 
of  minbters.  Even  if  such  a  tnck  could 
be  successful,  would  any  man  pretend  to 
say  that  an  imposition  was  the  most  likely 
way  to  heal  the  disquietude  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  ?  Did  any  man  pretend  to  say 
that  a  system  built  upon  such  principles 
was  capable  of  establishing  any  thing  like 
lm  harmonious  or  permanent  understand- 
ing between  the  two  countries  ?    He  must 


be  a  visionary  in  politics  indeed,  who  could 
entertain  an  idea  so  absurd.  In  order  to 
illustrate  this  position,  Mr.  Fox  begged 
leave  to  suppose  a  case,  that  w^were  car- 
rying on  a  negociation  with  any  foreign 
power  that  was  friendly  towards  us ;  and 
that  the  minister  of  thb  country  had  in- 
duced that  power  to  prefer  such  and  such 
proposals  to  our  parliament.  When  they 
found  that  they  had  been  trepanned  into 
an  imposition,  was  it  to  be  imagined  they 
would  abide  by  it,  merely  because  they 
had  been  seduced  by  our  ministry  to  be 
the  proposers  of  it  f  Undoubtedly  they 
would  not :  and  indeed,  so  far  from  think- 
ing themselves  bound  to  abide  by  it  under 
such  circumstances,  their  pride  and  inte- 
rjest  would  feel  doubly  wounded,  and  the 
treachery  of  such  a  minister  would  ope- 
rate with  double  force  to  make  them  re- 
ject it  more  firmly  and  w^h  greater  re- 
sentment. 

As  Ireland  by  this  proposition  must  be 
obliged  to  adopt  whatever  laws  Great 
Britain  in  her  wisdom  should  see  fit  to 
make  for  the  regulation  of  that  trade 
which  Ireland  was  to  share,  was  it  not  the 
most  obvious  thing  in  the  world,  that, 
having  that  power,  the  British  parliament 
would  abandon  the  interest  of  this  coun- 
^ry>  ^^9  ^^  framing  her  lawsythey  were 
not  particularly  attentive  to  the  particular 
interests  of  Great  Britain  ?  No  man  could 
doubt  it.  Yet  if  we  were  even  to  allow 
that  this  shoidd  not  happen,  and  that  it 
never  did  happen,  still,  such  was  the  na- 
tural jealousy  of  human  nature,  such  the 
apprehension  naturally  raised  by  giving 
power  to  others,  that  suspicions  would  un- 
avoidably rise,  and  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  such  suspicion  must  follow. 

The  chief  aim  of  Ireland  in  all  her  late 
endeavours  was  to  obtain  an  independent 
parliament,  and  she  was  now  possessed  of 
a  legislature  independent  of  Great  Britkio. 
Was  it  to  be  imagined  that,  under  the  idea 
of  getting  a  participation  of  our  trade,  she 
would  relinquish  that  power  f  It  would, 
in  fact,  be  yielding  up  her  independeninr 
entirely  to  do  so ;  and  it  would  be  esti- 
mating them  a  nation  of  idiots,  to  sup* 
pose  they  would  give  up  the  principal 
characteristic  of  a  firee  people,  or  make 
a  certain  sacrifice  for  a  promised  benefit 
they  never  might  be  the  better  for.  Even 
if  Ireland  agreed  to  surrender  her  legisla- 
tive independence,  and  bound  herself  to 
adopt  in  silence  whatever  laws  Great  Bri- 
tain should  hereafter  think  proper  to  im- 
pose^  nfvere  we  to  expect  w  same  obe* 
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dience  to  thoee  laws  as  if  they  had  ^  been 
framed  by  their  own  parliament  ?  There 
was,  Mr.  Fox  observed,  a  material  dif- 
ference between  that  kitfd  of  obedience, 
which  arose  from  a  mind  influenced  and 
^ided  by  voluntary  and,  constitutional 
ideas,  and  that  which  arose  from  the  mind 
which  auned  not  beyond  that  which 
claimed  no  higher  description  than  the 
French  gave  by  the  term  par  mani^re 
iPacquit.  Tedious  and  ineffectual  must 
be  the  obedience  paid  to  laws  framed  in 
this  country  for  Ireland  how,  when  tliat 
spirit,  which  alone  gave  energy  and  dignity 
to  the  execution  of  all  laws,  was  broken 
and  discoinfited.  This  fourth  proposition, 
therefore,  is  so  pregnant  with  evils  and 
obiections,  that  the  framer  of  it  seemed 
ooiy  to  hav Aeen  engaged  faiow  to  distress 
us  with  the  difficulty  of  enumerating  them. 
Thus  stood  the  objections  against  this 
fourth  proposition — objections  on  all  sides 
unanswerable,  solid,  and  irremovable— ob- 
jections that  in  the  very  face  and  front  of 
them  threatened  worse  consequences,  and, 
in  future,  greater  evils  than  any  that  could 
now  exist. 

Mr.  Fox  begged  leave  to  state  before  he 
concluded,  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, in  answer  to  any  remarks  that  he 
had  the  honour  to  submit  to  that  House,  to 
take  sreat  pains  to  make  it  be  believed 
that  ne  (Mr.  Fox),  by  exposing  the 
weakness  and  fallacy  of  the  measures  of 
administration,  in  effect  created  them. 
Gross  and  absurd  as  such  a  mode  of  argu- 
ment certainly  was,  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman was  so  constant  in  the  use  of  it, 
that  Mr.  Fox  said  he  foresaw  that  on  the 
present  occasion  it  would  form  the  line  of 
his  conduct  Of  this  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  it  would  be  incum- 
bent on  Uie  right  hon.  gentleman  to  prove 
how  the  exposure  of  an  evil  could  create 
it.  Mr.  Fox,  with  some  warmtli,  de- 
clare that  he  hoped  be  was  too  well  ac- 
qiiainted  with  his  duty  in  parliament  to  sit 
tnere  merely  to  register  the  measures  of 
^j  BUDistry  without  examining  them  to 
ik^  b^l  of  his  abilities.  If  the  arguments 
1^  had  usf  d  to  shew  the  fallacy  and  in- 
sofiiciency  of  this  fourth  proposition,  an^ 
it«  4>rect  tendency  to  injure  both  coun- 
tries, were  not  founded  upon  facts,  the 
l^pd  sense  of  the  people  of  Ireland  would 
pay  no  regard  to  them;  the  manufac- 
turem  of  Great  Qritaio  would  be  con- 
tented. 
.  AdwAiHrfytioA  h«d  taken  fame  paw  tp 


make  the  House  believe  that  if  they  could 
carr^  this  fourth  proposition  in  the  Irish 
parliament,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the 
business,  and  an  end  to  all  apprehensions  on 
our  part,  as  the  treaty  must  then  be  final. 
But  let  the  House  not  deceive  themselves 
with  this  idea,  nor  tliink  so  meanly  of  the 
Irish,  that  even  if  their  parliament  should 
make  a  surrender  of  their  legislative  inde- 
pendence, the  people  at  large  would  agree 
to  it,  or  remain  quiet  under  such  a  sacri- 
fice. There  wer^  recent  historical  facts 
which  proved  that  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Cbmmons  was  not  conclu- 
sive. And  it  was  necessary  to  make  this 
remark  now,  that  we  might  not  be  de- 
ceived into  a  belief,  that  by  their  acceding 
to  this  fourth  proposition  the  buHiness 
must  be  finally  settled.  It  was  not  the 
acquiescence  merely  of  this  or  that  de- 
scription of  men  that  could  settle  upon  a 
firm  basis  the  terms  that  were  equal  to 
bind  and  cement  the  interests  and  pro- 
sperity of  a  great  commercial  people,  if 
that  acquiescence  was  given  in  opposition 
to  reason  and  to  facts. 

Salus  populi  suprema  lext  was  a  maxim 
universally  admitted.  And  such  was  the 
unfortunate  construction  of  the  fourth  pro- 
position, that  nothing  wsis  more  probably 
than  that  both  countries  would  be  obliged 
to  appeal  to  it  for  relief.  Incompetent  as 
the  propositions  had  been  found  to  quiet 
the  uneasmesses,  or  secure  the  affections 
of  Ireland,  and  pernicious  as  this  fourth 
proposition  was,  in  particular,  to  the  ho- 
nour or  interests  oi'  either  country,  Mr. 
Fox  appealed  to  the  candour  and  good 
sense  of  the  committee,  whether  it  would 
not  now  be  more  fair,  more  manly,  ^d 
more  honourable  to  address  the  Irish  to 
this  purpose: — 'Mhat,  however  desirous 
and  happy  we  should  be  to  serve  you,  yet, 
in  justice  to  our  ovi^  country,  we  find  we 
cannot  grant  what  we  offered.  Without 
being  the  ruin  of  many  here,  we  cannpt 
serve  an  equal  number  of  you.  Without 
exposing  our  own  country  and  its  manu- 
factures and  nmnufacturers  to  ruin,  or 
without  your  yielding  up  the  indepen- 
dency 01  your  parliament,  we  cannot 
grant  the  ptrtictpation  offered  to  ]^ou.'' 
Uloonoy,  disgraceful,  and  fatal  as  this  ad- 
dress would  prove  to  the  present  ministry, 
yet  it  could  not  be  denied  but  that  the 
aame .  address  was  conveyed  to  the  Irish 
indirectly  by  this  very  proposition. 

To  prosecute  this  measure  upon  terms 
that  peve^  could  be  adher^  to,  and  if  ad- 
mittedi   ^quld  neyer   prove  permanent 
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must  prove  the  source  of  endless  and  ad- 
ditional connmlafints  from  Ireland,  and  of 
trouble  to  dreat  Britain.  As  a  generous 
and  liberal  people,  the  Irish  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  accordingly.  They  were  ca- 
pable of  receiving  the  worst  with  forti- 
tude ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  to  be  ex- 
peeled',  therefore,  that  they  would  be 
imposed  upon  with  patience*  The  pro- 
sperity of  Ireland  was  undoubtedly  to 
be  considered  as  the  prosperity  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  there  was  no  Irishman  of 
sense  but  was  equally  sensible  that  the 
prosperity  of  England  ^  was  the  prosperity 
of  Ireland.  In  our  prosperity  the  Irish 
were  as  firmly  interested  as  we  were  in 
tlieirs:  and  if  they  could  not  prosper 
without  endangering  that  trade  upon  which 
the  revenue  of  the  empire  principally  de- 
pended for  support,  they  would  ultitbately 
find  it  a  purchase  dearly  bought.  Yet  it 
was  by  no  means  his  opinion  that  the  pro- 
sperity of  Ireland  might  not  be  promoted 
without  injury  to  the  British  trade :  but 
of  this  he  was  sure,  that  no  good  could 
ever  arise  from  the  present  measure  of 
ministry  towards  carrying  on  the  purposes 
60  mucli  wanted — that  of  a  perfect  and 
cordial  understanding  between  the  two 
countries. 

Nothing  was  more  plainv  and  nothing 
more  true,  than  that  the  more  the  Irish 
propositions  had  been  investigated,  the 
greater  number  of  objections  had  arisen 
up  against  them.  They  promised  much 
to  Ireland,  but  took  .away  more  than  they 
gave.  The  learned  gentleman  ov^r  the 
wa^  (Mr.  Dundas)  had  said  more  to  these 
pomts  probabfjT  than  he  intended :  he  had 
avowed  a  caution  necessary  on  his  part,  to 
say  how  little  Ireland  would  be  i)enefited, 
how  much  Great  Britain  would  be  a 
gainer.  This  was  the  ministerial  language 
here;  and  it  was  well  known  tliBy  held 
another  language  in  the  other  kingdom. 
This  was  only  part  of  that  littleness  of 
conduct,  mixed  with  duplicity,  that  dis- 
tinguished all  the  measures  of  the  present 
ministry,  and  particularly  their  conduct 
throughout  this  negociation. 

This  system  'was  pregnant  with  the 
worst  consequences  to  both  countries. 
Without  administering  any  certain  good 
to  Ireland,  it  was  to  be  accomplished  only 
by  a  surrender  of  her  legislative  indepen- 
dence. The  participation  threatened,  on 
one  hand,  ruin  to  many  of  our  most  valu- 
able manufactories,  and  demanded  a  sur- 
render from  Ireland,  ever  too  dear  for 
her  to  pay,  for  any  advantages  df  trade  so 
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remote  and  uncertain  as  it  might  prove. 
A  system  loaded  with  such  objectionf, 
and  pregnant  with  such  mischiefs  to  both 
countries,  Mr.  Fox  declared  he  could  not 
vote  for.  Monstrous  as  the  sacrifices 
were  that  had  been  attempted  bjr  ministry 
to  be  made  to  Ireland,  ^in  particular  that 
of  the  power  of  renewing  the  East  India 
Company's  charter) ;  destructive  as  this 
fourth  proposition  must  prove  to  thousands 
of  manufacturers  in  this  kingdom ;  yet 
nothing  was  more  obvious  than  this  fact, 
that  Ireland  would  reap  no  advantage 
whatever,  as  the  resumption  of  theBrit^ 
parliament  over  that  of  Ireland  took  a 
power  that  did  away  every  idea  of  benefit 
to  be  expected  from  the  participation  of 
our  trade. 

Numerous  as  the  objectioirc  against  this 
proposition  really  were,  Mr.  Fox  declared 
he  did  not  take  upon  him  to  say  that  all 
the  objections  contained  in  them  were  yet 
found  out ;  for  as  more  of  them  were  dis- 
covered, the  more  they  seemed  to  mul- 
tiply, and  grow  daily  stronger  by  their 
numbers.  It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be 
Wondered  that  ministry  did  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  hurry  them  through  par- 
liament ;  but  let  them  beware  of  &e  con« 
sequences. 

Impregnated  as  the  propositions  were 
with  the  most  alarming  mischiefs  to  both 
countries,  and  foreign  as  they  were  to 
effect  any  one  good  purpose  to  either,  it 
was  his  duty  to  oppose  them  ;  for,  instead 
of  producing  benefits,  they  would  cer- 
tainly prove  the  source  of  the  most  un- 
happy consequences  both  to  Great  Bri- 
tain and  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  John  Scott  defended  this  proposi- 
tion from  the  charges  Mr.  Fox  had  brought 
upon  it,  and  said  that  the  Irish  were  no 
more  degraded  by  the  conditions  for  which 
we  stipulated,  than  we  were  degraded  by 
the  conditions  on  our  part,  that  we  would 
not  in  future  legislate  against  Ireland.  He 
warmly  approved  the  whole  of  the  reso- 
lutions, as  a  system  calculated-  to  produce 
amity  between  the  two  nations. 

Mr.  Pitt  sard,  that  Mr.  Fox's  argument 
that  the  Irish  might  have  got  rid  of  the 
condition  annexed  to  the  grant  of  the  co- 
lonial trade,  with  the  rescMution  which  he 
himself  moved  in  I782»  had  no  affinity. 
In  that  resolution  Mr.  Fox  had  stated, 
that  "  the  connexion  between  the  two 
kingdoms  shoukl  be  estabUshed  by  mutual 
consent  upon  a  solid  and  permanent  basis.'' 
Mr.  Pitt  desired  to  know,  therefore,  what 
Mr.  Fox  meant  by  that  expression  of  per- 
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manency,  if  it  was  true,  as  he  now  asserted, 
that  the.  Irish  could  relieve  themselves 
from  the  condition  whenever  they  liked. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  did  not  think  it 
Decessary  to  state  what  would  have  been 
the  measure  whicli  he  should  have  brought 
forward  to  square  and  conclude  the  com- 
mercial relation  between  the  two  king- 
doms ;  all  that  he  had  before  asserted  in 
respect  to  the  permanency  of  the  conces- 
sions in  1780  was,  that  the  option  was 
permanent,  and  the  option  was  in  the 
Irish. 

Mr.  Courtenay  confessed  that  he  enter- 
tained prejudices  in  favour  of  Ireland, 
which  he  was  not  ashamed  to  avow  in  the 
face  of  a  British  House  of  Commons,  per- 
suaded that  they  would  have  liberality 
enough  to  make  allowance  for  these  pre- 
judices. It  t^as  the  avowed  intention  of 
the  present  proposition  to  cement  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  countries ;  but  he  could 
point  out  in  almost  every  one  of  them  the 
foundation  of  jealousies  and  dissentions. 
If  the  present  proposition  should  pass  in 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  by  the  strength 
of  a  majority,  the  consequence  would  be 
that  it  would  divide  the  parliament  and 
tlie  people.  It  would  reduce  that  parlia- 
ment to  the  situation  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  in  registering  the  edicts  of  the 
Grand  Monarque  without  the  power  of 
making  any  alteration.  Could  a  Bill  enact- 
ing these  commercial  regulations,  in  its 
progress  through  the  House,  undergo  any 
amendment  either  at  a  first,  second,  or 
third  reading  ?  Could  it  be  brought  into  a 
comoiittee  with  a  view  of  .improving  it  ? 
On  the  contrary,  this  resolution,  if  carried 

-into  a  law  in  that  country,  would  bring 
back  the  parliament  to  its  state  of  de- 
pendence and  servitude  during  the  opera- 
tion of  Poy ning's  law  :  it  was  possible  the 
minister  might  be  able  to  carry  the  pro- 
position through  by  majorities  in  parlia- 
ment both  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland ; 
but  recent  instances  might  have  convinced 
him  that  a  measure  repugnant  to  the  ge- 
neral sentiments  of  the  public  could  not 
be  carried  through,  however  countenanced 
by  influenced  majorities.     The  right  hon. 

-gentleman  found  himself  reduced  to  the 
mortifying  necessity  of  abandoning  a  fa- 
vourite object,  which,  however,  at  the  be- 
giooing  of  the  session,  he  carried  by  a 
decided  majority;  The  Westminster  scru- 
tiny, though  countenanced  by  that  House, 
was  given  up  fbr  its  unpopularity  without 
doors.     He  would  venture  to  declare,  from 

'his  knowledge  of  the  pride,  the  jealousyi 


and  the  spirit  of  his  countrymen,  that  a 
proposition  of  this  sort  would  be  univer- 
sally scouted  throughout  the  country.  Zea* 
bus  and  watchful  as  they  were  of  their 
newly  acquired  independence,  they  could 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  dictated  to  by 
any  power  whatsoever.  Distinctions  would 
undoubtedly  l>e  made  between  acts  of 
parliament  which  met  the  general  sense 
of  the  people,  and  those  thrust  down  by 
the  hand  of  sovereign  authority.  Of  those 
distinctions  the  Irish  advocates  could  not 
fail  to  take  advantage ;  and  he  w^  per- 
suaded that  the  feelings  of  juries  would 
go  in  unison  with  them.  This  he  was  the 
more  convinced  of  from  a  recollection  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Dublin  juries  on  the 
trial  of  the  Hearts-of-Oak  Boys,  whom 
they  refused  to  convict  on  the  clearest 
evidence,  because  they  were  removed  from 
their  own  vicinage  by  an  Irish  act  of  par« 
liament. 

Lord  Mahon  contended,  that  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland  would  have  much  more 
reason  to  complain  of  an  encroachment 
on  their  legislative  independence,  if  the 
resolution  should  pass  with  the  amend- 
ment, than  in  its  original  state.  He  then 
said,  that  afler  all  the  declarations  made 
by  the  champion  of  the  people,  when  he 
stood  forward  as  the  defender  of  Britain, 
he  little  expected  to  find  him  now  con- 
verted into  an  Irbh  patriot.  He  recol- 
lected to  have  heard  him  declare,  during 
the  administration  of  the  earl  of  Shel- 
burne,  that  any  minister  who  should  ad- 
vise his  Majesty  to  give  the  ro3'al  assent 
to  any  act  pf  the  Irish  legislature,  must 
be  responsible  to  the  British  parliament. 
How  he  could  reconcile  that  with  his  Irish 
patriotism,  he  left  him  to  say. 

Mr.  Alderman  Sawbridge  said,  that  a 
real  patriot  was  a  man  who-  entertained 
the  principles  of  universal  liberty^  without 
limiting  himself  to  local  attachment.  The 
noble  lord,  he  said,  had  stood  forth  as  the 
champion  of  the  liberties  of  the  citizens  of 
Geneva,  while  he  seemed  to  be  an  advo- 
cate for  despotisrai  at  home. 

Colonel  Fitzpatrick  said,  that  from  the 
experience  which  the  course  of  his  resi- 
dence as  well  as  his  situation  in  Ireland 
afforded  him,  he  knew  so  much  of  the 
country  as  to  foresee  tBat  the  present  reso- 
lution, if  persevered  in,  would  be  followed 
by  thejnost  unhappy  consequences.  Should 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  acquiesce  in  the 
present  resolutions,  they  certainly  would 
act  against  the  opinions  of  the  people,  and 
little  need  be  said  in  order  to  shew  the 
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danger  of  setting  the  people  and  the  par-* 
liament  at  variance.  It  would  readily  be 
perceived  that  the  present  system  was  a 
re^sumption  of  that  power  ^is  country  for- 
taierly  possessed,  of  external  legislation 
over  Ireland.  This  was  what  the  people 
of  that  country  were  so  long  jealous  of, 
and  what  they  at  length  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing ;  and  their  patience  would  scarce- 
ly brook  to  have  the  efiect  of  all  their  la- 
l)our  destroyed,  though  even  with  the 
consent  of  their  own  parliament.  The 
appearance  of  duplicity  towards  Ireland 
should,  of  all  things,  be  studiously  avoided, 
and  the  alteration  made  in  the  proposition^ 
could  scarcely  be  viewed  in  any  other  light 
by  the  people  of  that  country.  Convinced 
by  the  evidence  at  the  bar,  he  was  satis- 
fied the  propositions  were  favourable  to 
Ireland  in  their  original  state,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  alterations  induced  him  at  pre- 
lect to  entertain  a  contrary  opinion,  and 
to  think  they  would  give  satisfaction  to 
neither  country.  Apprehensive,  then, 
lest  all  the  expectations  entertained  of 
the  good  consequences  thev  would  pro- 
duce of  union  and  friendship  mieht  be 
frustrated,  he  was  determined  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  on  the  present  ques- 
tion, though  likely  to  be  left  in  a  very 
small  minority. 

The  House  divided:  For  the  amend- 
ment, 36;  Against  it,  194. 

May  24.  The  House  again  resolved  it- 
self into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
on  the  Irbh  Propositions,  Mr.  M.  A.  Tay- 
lor in  the  chair.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exdiequer  having  moved  the  fifth  Pro- 
position, 

Mr.  Eden  proposed  to  insert  the  words 
'  United  States  of  America,'  by  way  of 
amendment.  He  explained  to  the  com- 
mittee the  reasons  on  which  he  grounded 
the  necessity  for  inserting  the  amendment 
he  had  made.  He  urged  the  extreme 
necessity  there  was  in  this  arrangement, 
to  guard  and  protect  the  revenue  against 
the  dangers  of  an  illicit  commerce; 
and  argued,  that  this  country  would  be 
left  in  a  state  in  which  it  ought  not  to  re- 
main, upless  such  an  amendment  &s  he 
^d  proposed  was  inqferted;  because^  we 
Aould  be  liable  to  haye  New  England 
rum,  and  a  variety  of  artjdes,  the  produce 
of  America,  smuggled  into  Great  Britain, 
through  Irelaod,  to  the  manifest  prejudice 
of  the  produce  of  our  West  India  and 
American  colonies. 
,    Mr.  Aldermaa  fVaUQ9  returmed  Us 


thanks  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  for 
having  moved  such  an  amendment:  had 
he  not  done  it,  he  would  have  moved 
one  extremely  like  it  himself;  instead  of 
<  United  States  of  America,'  he  should 
have  moved  it  by  the  word  *  States,'  sing- 
ly, because  America  had  states  aliens  to 
this  country,  that  were  disunited,  as  well 
as  states  that  were  united ;  he  alluded  to 
the  state  of  Vermont.  The  amendment 
was  exceedingly  important;  much  more 
so  than  the  committee  might  have  ima- 
gined. The  alderman  mentioned  some  of 
me  articles  that  would,  if  the  present 
system  of  arrangement  with  Ireland  went 
on,  be  liable  to  find  their  way  into  Great 
Britain  to  the  prejudice  of  our  colonial 
produce.  Having  stated  this  head  of  his 
subject  much  at  lar^e,  there  were  mat- 
ters passing  in  America,  he  said,  that  he 
viewed  with  an  eye  of  comfort  and  satis- 
faction. There  had  been  before  the  war 
a  whale  fishery  all  along  the  seas  that 
washed  the  American  shores ;  that  fishery 
employed  great  numbers  of  fishermen; 
quiet,  peaceable,  industrious,  hard-working 
men :  men,  happy  under  the  government 
of  Great  Britam,  as  formerly  established 
in  North  America.  These  men,  he  re- 
joiced to  hear,  were  already  disgusted  with 
the  new  system,  and  had  left  their  ancient 
places  of  settlement  in  great  numbers,  to 
come  and  live  again  under  the  British  go- 
vernment in  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland, 
Canada,  and  our  remaining  colonies  and 
islands  in  North  America.  Their  num« 
hers  were  daily  increasing,'  and  it  was  a 
most  fortunate  circumstance  for  this  coun* 
try,  because  the  American  whale  fishefj 
was  not  oiily  a  valuable  branch  of  traffic, 
but  it  was  also  important  as  a  nursery 
for  seamen,  and  might,  in  a  few  years, 
prove  of  essential  advantage  to  this  coun- 
try. The  alderman  stated  the  quantity  of 
barrels  of  oil  produce4»  and  detailed  other 
channels  of  advantage  tliat  might  be  traced 
from  it.  He  said,  he  had  not  before  found 
an  opportunity  of  saying  much  upon  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  arrangement  with 
Ireland :  he  assured  the  committee,  he  had 
contemplated  its  probable  consequences 
with  care,  and  he  was  not  afraid  of  them. 
Thoueh  Ireland  had  her  local  advantages; 
though  her  western  shore  was  nearer  the 
Atlantic,  and  nearer  to  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  her  southern  coast,  near 
to  France,  there  was  nothing  to  be  deduced 
from  these  considerations,  but  a  conclu- 
sion, that  with  a  proper  management^  ce- 
mented and  connectQ4  by  bonds  of  cordiii 
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amity,  enjoying  matual  benefits,  and  bear- 
ing mutual  burthens,  the  happiest  conse- 
quences were  to  be  expected  for  both 
countries.  With  regard  to  the  several 
motives  that  had  actuated  those  who  had 
come  forward  with  propositions  respecting 
Ireland,  he  believed  they  had  both  of  them 
stood  nearly  on  the  same  board  of  the  po- 
litical stage ;  they  had  all  played  parts  in 
the  farce  of  <*  Le  M^decm  ma]gr6  lui  ;* 
bat  it  was  enough  that  they  had  severally 
played  their  characters  well.  He  admired 
the  bridge  that  had  been  built  across  St. 
George's  Channel  by  the  noble  lord  in  the 
blue  ribbon,  in  1780:  he  admired  also  the; 
superstructure  now  raising  upon  that  foun- 
dation by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer ;  but  as  he  was  persuaded  both  were 
designed  ably  and  for  good  purposes,  he 
did  not  admire  those  who  laia  the  founda- 
tion, abusing  the  building  of  the  super- 
structure ;  neither  did  he  admire  the 
builders  of  the  superstructure  abusing 
those  who  laid  the  foundation ;  they  both 
had  their  separate  merits  in  the  great 
work  they  each  constructed.— In  the  pre- 
sent business,  he  was  satisfied  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  was  proceeding  like  a  wise 
and  a  prudent  statesman.  A  great  deal 
of  alarm  h^  been  spread  in  this  country, 
but  it  was  ill  founded :  he  had  listened  to 
the  manufacturers  when  examined  at  the 
bar ;  he  had  heard  them  with  attention ; 
he  had  read  their  evidence  with  care ;  it 
had  made  no  impression  on  his  mind  to 
warrant  fear  or  apprehension.  He  had 
beard  it  said,  that  we  should  have  the 
sugars  of  foreign  colonies,  of  the  French 
West*  India  islands  for  instance,  smuggled 
into  this  country  through  Ireland.  Let 
those  who  held  such  doctrines  talk  upon 
the  subject  with  merchants  competent  to 
converse  upon  it ;  they  would  laugh  in  the 
faces  of  those  who  entertained  any  such 
idle  notions.  Merchants  knew,  that  the 
French  wonld  not  sufier  even  a  cask  of 
their  sugars  to  be  put  on  board  any  bot- 
toms but  their  own ;  they  knew  the  value 
of  their  carrying  trade,  and  they  would 
admit  no  nation  to  share  it  with  them. 
But,  were  the  fiict  true,  and  could  all  the 
sugars  the  French  West  India  islands  pro- 
dticed,  be  purchased  and  brought  here,  he 
should  say,  so  much  the  better :  we  should 
have  the  carrying  of  it;  our  navigation 
would  thrive,  and  the  nurseries  of  our 
teamen  would  thrive  with  it.  The  fact 
was,  the  French  would  part 'with  nothing 
at  their  islands  to  strangers,  but  what  they 
^ould  not  better  dispose  of  themselves : 


they  wotdd  part  with  their  molasses,  which 
they  sold  to  the  Americans,  and  thence 
the  American  rum.  Mr.  Watson  rq>ea^ed 
his  declaration,  that  he  had  no  dread 
of  the  plan  of  arrangement  with  Ireland, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  warmest  hope 
that  we  should  soon  feel  one  common  in* 
terest;  that  the  seamen  of  Ireland,  and 
the  crowing  wealth  of  Ireland  internally, 
would  be  found  to  be  the  source  of  satis^ 
faction  and  of  strength  to  this  country. 
That  a  fall  and  free  participation  of  com- 
mercial advantages  should  produce  any 
other  consequences  he  did  not  expect: 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  our  manuiSu:* 
turers ;  the  boldness,  the  enterprize,  and 
the  experience  of  our  mariners ;  the  large 
floating  property  our  merchants  possessed; 
all  these  were  circumstances  to  ground  m 
rational  hope  upon,  that  with  care  and  at- 
tention, ecomony  and  prudence.  Great 
Britain  would  rise  rapidly ;  her  commerce 
was  already  increasing  apace ;  her  vigom; 
returning;  and  her  wealth  beginning  to 
accumulate.  To  what,  then,  had  we  to 
look,  but  to  the  pleasing  prospect  of  her 
being  enabled  soon  to  raise  her  head 
among  the  nations  ? 

Mr.  Eden  said,  he  would  readily  em- 
brace the  worthy  alderman's  proposed 
amendment,  And  let  it  stand  *  States  of 
America,'  instead  of  *  United  States.'  In- 
deed strong  reasons  had  occurred  to  him 
that  it  ought  to  be  so  within  these  few 
minutes.  Mr.  Eden  then  proceeded  to 
adduce  a  variety  of  arguments  to  shew, 
that  the  particular  state  of  the  tobacco 
trade,  and  the  different  duties  under  which 
tobacco  was  imported  into  this  country 
and  into  Ireland,  rendered  it  highly  neces- 
sary that  some  guard  should  be  put  into 
the  propositions  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  there  certainly  was  a 
great  deal  well  worth  attending  to  in  what 
had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman^ 
and  from  the  worthy  alderman,  and  he 
hoped  that  he  had  listened  to  neither  in 
vain ;  but  he  could  on  no  account  consent 
to  the  idea,  that  they  had  any  ri^ht  what- 
ever to  interfere  with  the  foreign  trade 
of  Ireland:  it  was  not  the  business  of 
the  propositions;  the  aim  and  object  of 
whicn  went  clearly  to  the  providing  proper 
guards  and  securities  for  the  future  regu- 
lation of  our  commerce  and  navigation 
with  our  own  colonies. 

After  some  further  conversation,  Mr* 
Eden  withdrew  his  amendment  for  the ' 
present    The  sixth  Resolution  being  put, 

Mr.  />•  JP.  Coke  md,  he  had  received 
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instructions  from  his  constituents  at  Not- 
tingham, to  oppose  the  propositions :  and, 
as  he  did  not  wish  to  interrupt  other  gen- 
tlemen, when  they  were  desirous  of  speak- 
ing, he  had  waited  several  days  for  an 
opportunity,  and  had  some  thoughts   of 
moving  for  Mr.  Taylor  to  quit  the  chair, 
as  what  he  wished  to  move  farther,  could 
not  be  properly  done  but  in  the  House. 
Mr.  Coke  having  said  this,  proceeded  to 
state,  that  there  was  a  petition  on  the 
table  from  a  large  number  of  his  consti- 
tuents, who  were  concerned  in  the  manu- 
factory of  stockings,  of  various  descrip- 
tions :  assigned  a  reason  for  their  having 
declined  appearing  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
by  themselves  and  their  counsel,  to  be 
heard  in  support  of  their  petition;   and 
went  into  a  relation  of  the  grounds  of 
their  apprehensions,  that  the  propositions 
would  materially  afiect  their  interests.   He 
entered  into  a  brief  history  of  the  causes 
which  had  enabled  the  Nottingham  manu- 
facturers of  stockings,  to  make  silk  stock- 
ings considerably  cheaper  than  they  could 
be  made  either  in  London  or  in  Dublin. 
He  next  assigned. the.  ground  on  which  his 
constituents  had  felt  alarm :  the  principal 
reasons  were,  the  cheaper  price  in  Ireland, 
of  silk,  of  labour,  and  of  food,  &c.^  He 
assured  the  House,  that  those  of  his  con- 
stituents in  whose  behalf  he  was  address- 
ing  them,  were  a  most   numerous   and. 
respectable  description  of  persons;   that 
they  were  actuated  by  no  factious  motives; 
a  truth  siifiiciently  evident  from  their  con- 
sisting of  the  whole  body  of  Nottingham 
stocking    manufacturers,^  comprehending 
amongst  them  many  persons  of  very  dif- 
ferent political  sentiment.    Mr.  Coke  read 
a  motion  to  the-  committee,  which  he  said 
he  would  take  an  opportunity  of  stating  to 
the  House :  the  purport  of  it  was,  "  1  hat 
the  farther  consideration  of  the  Irish  pro- 
positions be  adjourned  till  the  next  session, 
or  until  the  House  shall  have  heard  from 
Ireland,  whether  she  will  be  satisfied  with 
the  resolutions  and  their  various  amend- 
ments or  not." 

Mr.  Robert  Smith  said,  though  he  was 
generally  better  pleased  to  listen  to  the 
opinions  of  other  gentlemen  than  to  trouble 
the  House  with  any  of  his  own,  yet  he 
could  not  resist  the  inclination  he  felt  to 
intrude  on  the  committee  with  a  few  re- 
marks upon  what  had  fallen  from  his  lion, 
friend ;  and  he  was  the  rather  inclined  to 
do  it,  because,  considering  the  misfortune 
lie  had  been  under,  and*  he  thought  it  a 
i^^ry  great  one,  of  disagreeing  conscien- 


tiously, and  upon  principle,  with  several 
of  his  constituents  upon  tnat  question,  he 
tliought  the  House  would  expect  a  fevr 
words  from  him  some  time  or  other  in  the 
-course  of  tlie  inquiry.     When  he  had  pre- 
sented the  petition '  upon  that  subject  to 
the  House,  he  had  very  fully  and  anxiously 
considered  the  effect  of  the  propositions ; 
and,  as  far  as  it  then  appeared  to  him,  he 
had  expressed  his  opinion  that  they  would 
not  affect  the  manufactures  of  Nottingham. 
He  had  since  had  a  long  correspondence 
with  the  committee  of  manufacturers ;  and 
he  was  sorry  to  find,  that  the  reasons  which 
he  had  fancied  would  have  changed  their 
opinions,  had  not  done  it,  but  that  their 
objections  remained  in  full  force :  at  the 
same  time  he  must  say,  that  the  discussion 
had  converted  his  own  doubts  into  cer- 
tainties;  and  with  that  irresistible   force 
which  a  long  and  serious  discussion  brings 
upon  the  mind,  that  he  was  now  able  to 
give  it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that  the 
propositions  would  not  injure  the  rqanu- 
factures   of   Nottingham. — The    greatest 
mortification  he  had  suffered  in  the  course 
of  the  business  had  been,  that  the  com- 
mittee of  manufacturers  had  not  thought 
it  proper  to  avail  themselves  of  the  liberty 
he  had  solicited  for  them  of  appearing  at 
the  bar  in  support  of  their  allegations. 
Without  meaning  to  arraign  that  decision, 
he  could  not  help  wishing  the  matter  had 
been  seriously  discussed  at  the  bar,  and 
that  the  House  might,  as  they  had  done  in 
the  case  of  other  manufacturers,  have  at- 
tended in  a  solemn  manner  to  the  discus- 
sion of  that  point.     He  wished  it  to  be 
remembered,  because  it  was  material  to 
the  present  inquiry,  that  when  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  and  his  noble  friend  near 
him  (Mr.  Fox  and  lord  North)  had  ob- 
tained for  Ireland  a  free  constitution,  the 
first  object  of  that  free  parliament  was,  to 
give  Ireland  a  free  foreign  trade ;  by  tak- 
ing off  all  partial  restrictions,  and  thereby 
enabling  her  to  nieet  us  in  all  the  markets 
of  Europe  with  every  advantage  she  could 
boast,  ot  cheapness,  of  labour,  and  provi- 
sions, freedom  from  taxes,  &c.      Her  in- 
tercourse, therefore,  with  other  countries, 
being  then,  as  it  was  at  that  moment,  free 
and  uncircumscribed,  it  was  somewhere 
else  than  to  her  foreign  trade  that  he  must 
look  for  the  dangers  of.  the  propositions. 
It  could,  therefore,  be  no  where  else  but  in 
the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries; 
and  in  order  to  see  that,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  examine  in  what  manner  the 
present  intercourse  subsistedi  and  bow  it 
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would  be  altered  by  the  Irish  propositions* 
At  present,  this  country  might  export  all 
8orts  of  stockings  to  Ireland,  paying  cer- 
tain duti^ ;  the  importation  of  Irish  stock« 
ings  to  England  was  altogether  prohibited;, 
the  only  alteration,  therefore,  made  by 
these  regulations  was,  thaf  the  prohibition 
should  be  taken  off,  and  that  tlie  Irish 
shduld  have  the  power  of  importing  into 
this  country,  stockings,  upon  the  same 
terms  that  we  sent  them  mto  Ireland. — 
The  duties  paid  by  this  country  on  the 
exportation  of  stockings  to  Irdand,  were 
10  per  cent,  on  thread  and  cotton  stock- 
ings, SO  on  worsted,  and  40  on  silk :  the 
expense  of  freight,  land  carriage,  in- 
surance, &C.  might  amount  to  S  per  cent, 
more ;  therefore,  as  they  now  carried  on 
a  beneficial  trade  to  Ireland  in  the  articles 
of  thread  and  cotton  stockings,  it  was 
evident  that  they  must  at  present  manu- 
facture 13  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the 
Irish  did,  or  the  Irish  would  supply  them- 
selves rather  than  purchase  of  them;  as 
the  Irish  must  pay  the  same  -duty  here 
that  our  stocking  manufacturers  paid 
there,  it  was  evident  that  the  Irish  must, 
in  order  to  do  that,  manufacture  26  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  they  did  at  present. 
This  argument  was  still  stronger  in  the 
article  of  silk  and  worsted  stockings,  the 
duty  on  the  exportation  of  worsted  stock- 
iogsT  to  Ireland  being  30  per  cent,  and  on 
silk  stockings  40  per  cent.  Now»  though 
so  high  a  duty  certainly  acted  as  a  prohi- 
bition, yet  what  was  remarkable  was,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  silk  stockings  worn 
in  Ireland  were  the  manufacture  of  this 
country,  much  being  smuggled  from 
hence:  and  yet,  notwithstanding  that  no 
duty  was  paid  to  the  King,  the  manufac- 
turer was  not  without  additional  expense, 
because  he  must ,  give  a  coa»pensation  to 
the  smuggler,  which,  he  declared,  he 
thought  could  not  amount  to  less  than  15 
per  cent.  If,  therefore,  we  actually  sup- 
plied the  consumption  of  Ireland  with  silk 
Stockings  at  an  addititionai  expense  of  15 
per  cent.,  it  was  evident  that  the  Irish 
must  work  30  per  cent,  cheaper  than  they 
pow  did,  before  they  could  supply  us  in 
the  same  manner.  If  the  injui^  to  the 
manufactures  of  Nottingham  were  not  in 
this  way,  it  could  be  in  no  other ;  because, 
the.forctjgn  trade  was  as  open  to  them  a^  it 
ever  would  be.  Mr.  Smith  answered  Mr. 
Cokes  statement,  that  labour,  food>  and 
lodging,  were  cheaper  in  Ireland  than  in 
England,  by  proving,  from  the  evidence 
delivered  at  the  bar>  that  though  silk  was 
[VOL.  XXV.] 
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imported  at  an  easier  duty  into  Ireland 
than  into  this  country,  yet,  that,  all'  cir- 
cumstances considered,  in  the  particular 
manulficture  of  stockings,  they  would  be 
made  cheaper  at  Nottinghan  than  in  Ire- 
land.   The  difference  in  the  price  of  silk, 
owing  to  the  drawback  given  to  Ireland, 
gave  them  only  an  advantage  in  their  own 
consumption,  but  did  not  give  them  a  pre- 
ference in  the  foreign  market,  because  we 
gave  an  eaual  drawback  to  our  own  ma- 
nufacturea  article ;  nor  did  it  give  Irdand 
an  advantage  in  the  trade  with  this  coun- 
try, because,,  in  addition  to  the  other  du-> 
ties,  we  were  about  to  put  a  fresh  duty, 
to  counterviul  the  di&rence  of  duty  on 
the  raw    material  in  the  two  countries.* 
But  be  should  be  told  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  that  10,  20,  30,  or  even  40 
per  cent,  will  not  be  prohibitory  duties : 
nay,  perhaps  in  the  wildness  and  extrava- 
gance of  assertion,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man might  tell  him,  as  he  did  before,  that 
even  1,000  would  not  be  a  prohibitory 
duty.    As  the  right  hon.  gentleman  gave< 
no  reason  for  such  ah  opinion,  he  would: 
Hot  attempt  to  explain  what  he  did  nott 
understand,    butt  would  leave  the  ri^t 
hon.  gentleman  to  solve  his  own  paradox.'; 
The  opposers  of  these  propositioas,  driven  i 
from  their  arguments  upon  the  ruin  they » 
would  pive  our  manufactures,  by  the  luh 
troduction  of  similar  ones  from  Ireland,  ■ 
stated  he  knew  not  what:  dangers  to  pro- 
ceed from  smuggling ;   and  stated  Like- ' 
wise,    as    a   serious    apprehension,    that 
French  silk  stockings  would,   when  the 
prohibftipn  was  taken  off,  come  Tnt^  this 
country  through  Ireland.   Merely  to  state  > 
this,  Mr.  Smith  said,  would  be  sufficient 
to  shew  its  absurdity.     The  French  wer» ' 
to  smuggle  silk  stockings  into  Ireland; 
for  what  ?  Why,  to  carry  tliem  across  the 
country,  afterwards  to  smuggle  them  into  » 
England ;  that  was,  to  do  that  at  a  double  ' 
risk  and  double  expense,  and,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous navigation,  which  they  might  do  • 
at  one  risk  and  one  expense,  by  smuggling 
them  from  France  to  England.      Now, 
though  a  smuggler  might  not  possess  com- 
mon  honesty,  yet,  as  he*  generally  pos-  • 
sessed  common  sense,^  he  did  not  believe 
that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  smug- 
gle in  this  manner,  to  oppose  the  Irish 
propositions.    Concluding,  therefore,  that 
neither  in  the  home  trade  nor  in  the  fo- 
reign trade  could  the  Irish  propositions 
affect  his  constituents,  Mr.  Smith  ur^ed 
the  importance  of  the  settlement  with  Ire- 
land, and  the  satis&ction  he  felt  that  the 
[2  2] 
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manufactures  of  hia  constituents  would 
not  be  sacrificed  even  to  such  an  object. 
He  thought  it  a  very  great  misfortune  to 
differ  from  hia  constituents,  since  no  gen- 
tleman in  that  House  could  be  under 
greater  obligations  to  hia  constituents 
than  he  was  to  his.  He  possessed  their 
confidence,  enjoyed  their  friendship,  and 
would  have  gone  every  length  but  the 
giving  up  his  principles  to  have  obliged 
them. 

The  Resolution  was  then  agreed  to.  On 
the  following  day  the  remaining  Resolu- 
tions were  agreed  to  by  the  committee. 

May  21.  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  reported 
the  said  Resolutions  to  the  House,  and 
delivered  them  in  at  the  clerk's  table; 
where  the  same  were  read  as  follow : 

1.  ^  Kesolvedi  That  it  is  the  opmion 
of  this  committee, ,  that  it  is  highly  im* 
]>ortant  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire;  that  the  intercourse  and  com- 
merce between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
should  be  finally  remilated  on  permanent 
and  equitable  principles,  for  the  mutual  be*^ 
nefit  of  both  countriea. 

8.  <«  That  a  full  participation  of  com- 
merciail  advantages  sliould  be  permanently 
secured  to  Ireland  whenever  a  provision, 
•qoally  permanent  and  secure,  shall  be 
made  by  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom 
towards  defra3ring,  in  proportion  to  its 
growing  pro^eri^,  the  necessary  ex- 
penses, in  time  of  peace,  of  protecting 
the  trade  and  general  interests  of  the  em- 
pire. 

S.  **  That,  towards  carrying  into  full 
«fiect  so  desirable  a  settlement,  it  is  fit 
and  proper  that  all  articles,  not  the  growth 
or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land, except  those  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  any  of  the 
countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  should  oe 
imported  into  each  kingdom  from  the 
other  reciprocally,  under  the  same  regu- 
lations, and  at  the  same  duties  fif  subject 
to  duties)^  to  which  they  woula  be  liable 
when  imported  directly  6rom  the  country 
or  place  from  whence  the  same  may  have 
been  imported  into  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land respectively,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and 
that  all  duties  originally  paid  on  importa- 
tion into  either  country  re4>ectively,  except 
on  arrack  and  foreign  brandy,  and  on  rum, 
and  all  sorts. of  strong  waters,  not  im- 
ported from  the  British  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies,  shall  be  fully  drawn  back  on 
Sixportatton  to  the  other;  but  nevertheless^ 


that  the  duties  shall  continue  to  be  pro- 
tected and  granted  as  at  present,  by  with* 
i  holdinff  the  drawback  until  a  certificate, 
I  from  the  proper  oflBcers  of  the  rgrenue  in 
the  kingdom  to  which  the  export  may  be 
*  made,  shall  be  returned,  and  compared 
with  the  entry  outwards* 

4.  *^  That  It  is  highly  important  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  British  empire, 
Uiat  the  laws  for  regulating  trade  and  na^ 
viffation  should  be  the  same  in  Great  Bri- 
tam  and  Ireland ;  and  therefore,  that  it  is 
essential  towards  carrying  into  eftct  Am 
present  settlement,  that  all  lawa  which 
have  been  made,  or  shall  be  made,  in 
Great  Britain,  for  securing  exclusive  pri- 
vileges to  the  ships  and  mariners  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  colontea 
and  plantations,  and  for  regulating  and 
restraining  the  trade  of  the  British  colo- 
nies and  plantations,  such  laws  imposii^ 
the  same  restraints,  and  conferring  the 
aame  benefits,  on  the  subjects  of  both 
kingdoms,  should  be  in  force  in  Ireland 
by  kws  to  be  passed  by  the  parliament  of 
that  kingdom  tor  the  same  time,  and  in 
the  same  manner,  as  in  Great  Britain. 

5.  **  That  it  is  further  essential  to  this 
settlement,  that  all  goods  and  commodi- 
ties o£  the  ^wth,  produce,  or  manufac- 
ture of  British  or  foreign  colonies  in  Ame* 
rica  or  the  West  Indies,  and  the  British 
or  fbreipi  setdements  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  miported  into  Ireland,  should,  on 
importation,  be  subject  to  the  same  duties 
and  r^ulations  as  the  like  goods  are,  or 
from  time  to  time  shall  be,  s«3>ject  to  upon 
importation  into  Great  Britain,  or,  if  pro- 
hibited to  be  iipported  into  Great  Britain, 
shall  be  prohibited,  in  like  manner,  from 
being  imported  into  Irdand. 

6.  **  That,  in  order  to  prevent  illicit 
practices  injurious  to  the  revenue  and 
commerce  of  both  kingdoms,  it  is  expe- 
dient, that  all  goods,   wheUier   of  the 

frowth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  GtcmU 
Britain  or  Ireland,  or  of  any  foreign  coon- 
try,  which  shall  hereafter  be  imported  into 
Great  Britain  from  Ireland,  or  into  Ireland 
from  Great  Britain,  should  be  put,  by 
laws  to  be  passed  in  the  parliaments  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  nnder  the  same  regulatk>ns, 
with  respect  to  bonds,  cockets,  and  other 
instruments,  to  which  the  like  goods  are 
now  subject  in  passing  from  one  port  of 
Great  Britain  to  another. 

7.  **  That,  for  the  like  purpose,  it  is 
also  expedient,  that  when  any  goods,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  die 
British  West  India  islands^  or  any  other 
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of  the  Britash  colonies  or  plantations, 
shall  be  shipped  from  Irelatid  for  Great 
Britain,  they  should  be  accompanied 
with  such  original  certificates  of  the 
revenue  officers  of  the  said  colonies  as 
shall  be  required  by  law  on  importation 
into  Great  Britain ;  and  that,  when  the 
whole  quantity  included  in  one  certificate 
shall  not  be  slupped  at  any  one  time,  the 
original  certificate,  properly  indorsed  as  to 
quantity,  should  be  sent  with  the  first 
parcel ;  and,  to  identify  the  remainder,  if 
shipped  within  a  time  to  be  limited,  new 
certificates  should  be  granted  by  t}ie  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  ports  in  Ireland,  ex- 
tracted firom  a  register  of  the  original 
documents,  specifying  the  quantities  be- 
fore shipped  from  thence,  by  what  vesseUi, 
and  to  wnat  ports. 

8.  **  That  it  is  essential  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  present  seulement,  that  all 
goods  exported  from  Ireland  to  the  British 
colonies  m  the  West  Indies  or  in  America, 
or  to  the  British  settlements  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  should  from  time  to  time  be 
made  liable  to  such  duties  and  draw* 
backs,  and  put  under  such  regulations,  as 
may  be  necesnary,  in  order  that  the  same 
may  not  be  exported  with  less  incum- 
brance of  duties  or  impositions  than  the 
like  goods  »hall  be  burthened  with  when 
exported  from  Great  Britain* 

d.  **  That  it  is  essential  to  the  general 
commercial  interests  of  the  ehipire,  that, 
so  long  as  the  parliament  of  this  kingdom 
shall  think  it  advisable  that  the  commerce 
lo  the  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  Strei^hts  of  Magellan^  shall 
be  carried  on  solely  by  an  exclusive  oom- 
panjf^,  having  liberty  to  import,  into  the 
port  of  London  only,  no  goods  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufiMsture.  of  the 
said  Countries  should  be  allowed  to  be 
imported  into  Ireland  but  through  Great 
Bntaio ;  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  ex- 
port such  goods,  of  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  any  of  the  countries 
beyond  (he  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the 
Streights  of  Magellan,  firom  Great  Britain 
to  Ireland,  with  the  same  duties  retained 
thereon  ai»  are  now  retained  on  their  bemg 
exported  to  that  kingdom;  but  that  an 
account  shall  be  kept  of  the  duties  retained 
and  not  drawn  back  on  the  said  goods  ex- 
ported to  Ireland,  and '  that  the  amount 
thereof  shall  be  remitted,  by  the  receiver- 

Smeral  of  his  Majesty's  customs  in  Great 
ritain,  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  reve- 
me  In  Irelaod,  lobe  placed  to  the  account 
of  his  Majesty's  reveaue  there,  subjea  to 


the  disposal  of  the  parliament  of  that  king- 
dom ;  and  that  the  ships  going  from  Great 
Britain  to  any  of  the  said  countries  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Streights 
of  Magellan,  should  not  be  restrained  from 
touching;  at  any  of  the  ports  in  Ireland, 
and  takmg  on  board  there  any  of  the  goods 
of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  that  kingdom;  and  that  no  ships  be 
allowed  to  dear  out  from  Ireland  for  any. 
of  the  said  countries  but  such  ships  as  shall 
be  freighted  by  the  said  company,  and 
which  shall  have  sailed  firom  the  port  cf 
London:  and  that,  whenever  the  com* 
merce  to  the  said  country  shall  cease  to  bo 
so  carried  on,  solely,  by  such  an  exclusive 
company,  the  goocb,  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  the  said  countries  be* 
yond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
Streights  of  Magdlan,  should  be  import* 
able  into  Ireland  from  tlie  same  countries 
from  which  they  may  be  importable,  into 
Great  Britain,  aind  no  other.   '- 

10.  '<  That  no  prohibition  should  exist 
in  either  country,  against  the  importation, 
use,  or  sale  of  aoy  article,  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  other,  ex- 
cept such  as  either  kingdom  may  judge 
expedient,  from  time  to  time,  upon  com, 
meal,  malt,  flour,  and  biscuits,  and  except 
such  qualified  prohibitions  at  present  con- 
tained in  any  act  of  the  British  or  Irish 
parliaments  as  do  not  absolutely  prevent 
the  importation  of  goods  or  manufiic* 
tures,  or  materials  of  manufiictures,  but 
only  reffulate  the  weight,  the  sjze,  the 
packages,  or  other  particular  circum- 
stances, or  prescribe  the  built,  or  country, 
and  dimensions  of  the  ships  importing  the 
same,  and  also  except  on  ammunition, 
arms,  gunpowder,  and  other  utensils  of 
war,  impoitable  only  bv  virtue  of  bis  Ma« 
jesty's  licence ;  and  that  the  duty  on  the 
importation  of  every  such  article  (if  sub- 
ject to  duty  in  either  country)  should  be 
precisely  the  same  in  the  one  country  as 
in  the  other,,  except  where  an  addition 
may  be  necessary  in  either  country,  in 
consequence  of  an  internal  duty,  on  any 
such  article  of  its  own  consumption,  or  an 
internal  botmty  in  the  coiwtry  where  such 
article  is  grown,  produced,  or  m^nufac- 
tured,  and  except  such  duties  as  either 
kingdom  may  judge  expedient,  from  time 
to  time,  upon  com,  meal,  malt,  flour,  and 
biscuits. 

11.  '<  That,  in  all  cases  where  the  duties 
on  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manulactiyre  of  either  country  are  di&rent 
on  the  importation  into  the  other^  it  k 
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expedient  that  tbey  should  be  reduced  in 
the  kingdom  where  they  are  the  highest, 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  amount 
payable  in  the  other,  so  that  the  same 
shall  not  be  less  than  10|  per  cent,  where 
any  article  was  charged  with  a  duty  on 
importation  into  Ireland  of  10^  per  cent 
or  upwards,  previous  to  the  17tQ  day  of 
May,  1782;  and  that  all  such  articles 
should  be  exportable  from  the  kingdom 
into  which  they  shall  be  imported  as  free 
from  duties  as  the  sinular  conunodities,  or 
borne  manufacture,  of  the  same  kingdom. 
1%  **  That  it  is  also  proper,  that,  in  all 
cases  where  the  articles  of  the  consump- 
tion of  either  kingdom  shall  be  charged 
with  an  internal  duty  on  the  manufacture, 
the  same  manufacture,  when  imported 
from  the  other,  may  be  charged  with  a 
farther  duty  on  importation,  ^equate  to 
countervail  the  internal  duty  on  the  ma- 
nufacture (except  in  the  case  of  beer  im- 
^  ported  into  Ireland,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
duties  now  charged  thereon)  tfuch  farther 
duty  to  continue  so  Ions  only  as  the  in- 
ternal consumption  shall  be  charged  with 
duty  or  duties  to  balance  which  it  shall  be 
imposed ;  and  that,  where  there  is  a  duty 
on  the  raw  material  of  any  manufecture  in 
one  kingdom  greater  than  the  duty  on  the 
like  raw  material  in  the  other,  sucn  manu- 
facture may,  on  its  importation  into  the 
other  kingdom,  be  diarged  wl^h  such  a 
countervailing  duty  as  may  be  sufficient  to 
subject  the  same,  so  imported,  to  burthens 
adequate  to  those  which  the  manufocture^ 
composed  of  the  like  raw  material,  is  sub- 
ject to,  in  consecjuence  of  duties  on  such 
material  in  the  kmgdom  into  which  such 
manufacture  is  so  imported ;  and  the  said 
manufacture,  so  imported,  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  such  drawbacks  or  bounties,  on 
exportation,  as  may  leave  the  same  sub- 
ject to  no  heavier  burthen  Utan  the  home- 
made manufacture. 

13.  **  That,  in  order  to  give  perma- 
nency to  the  settlement  now  intended  to 
be  established,  it  is  necessary  that  no  new 
or  additional  duties  should  be  hereafter 
imposed  in  eitlier  kingdom  on  the  impor- 
tation of  any  article  of  the  growth,  pro- 

■  duce,  or  manufacture  of  the  other^  except 
such  additional  duties  as  may  be  requisite 
to  balance  duties  on  internal  consumption, 
pursuant  to  the.  foregoing  resolution,  or  in 
consequence  of  bounties  remaining  on 
such  article  when  exported  from  the  other 
kingdom, 

14.  "  That,  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is 
Mces^ry,  farther,  that  no  prohibition,  or 
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new  or  additional  duties,  should  be  here- 
after imposed  in  either  kingdom  on  tbe 
exportation  of  any  article  of  native  growth, 
produce,  or  manu&cture,  from  we  one 
Kingdom  •  to  the  other,  except  such  as 
either  kingdom  may  deem  expedient,  fitNB 
time  to  time,  upon  corn,  meal,  malt,  flour, 
and  biscuits. 

15.  <*  That,  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is 
necessary,  that  no  bounties  wnatsoever 
should  be  paid,  or  payable,  in  either  king- 
dom, on  the  exportation  of  any  article  to 
the  other,  except  such  as  relate  to  com, 
meal,  malt,  flour,  and  biscuits,  and  except 
also  the  bounties  at  present  given  by  Great 
Britain  on  beer  and  spirits  clistilleid  from 
corn,  and  such  as  are  in  the  nature  of 
drawbacks  or  compensatiotis  for  duties 
paid ;  and  that  no  bounties  should  be  pay- 
able on  the  exportation  of  any  article -to 
any  British  colonies  or  plantations,  or  to 
the  British  settlements  on  the  coast  oi 
Africa,  or  on  the  exportation  of  any  ar- 
ticle imported  from  the  British  planta- 
tions, or  from  the  British  settlements  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  or  British  settlements 
in  the  East  Indies,  or  any  manufacture 
made  of  such  article,  unless  in  cases  where 
a  similar  bounty  is  payable  in  Great  Bri- 
tain on  exportation  from  thence,  or  where 
such  bounty  is  merely  in  the  nature  of  a 
drawback,  or  compensation  of  or  for  duties 
paid  over  and  above  any  duties  paid  there- 
on in  Great  Britain ;  and  that,  where  any 
internal  bounty  shall  be  given  in  either 
kingdom  on  any  goods  manufactured 
therein,  and  shall  remain  on  such  goods 
when  exported,  a  countervailing  duty  ade- 
quate thereto  may  be  laid  upon  the  im- 
portation of  .the  said  goods  into  the  other 
kingdom. 

16.  **  That  it  is  expedient,  for  the  general 
benedt  of  the  Britisn  empire,  that  the  im- 
portation of  articles  from  foreign  countries 
should  be  regulated,  from  time  to  time,  in 
each  kingdom,  on  such  terms  as  may  e^c- 
tually  favour  the  importation  of  similar 
articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  the  other;  except  in  the  case 
of  materials  oF  manufacture,  which  are,  or 
(lereafter  may  be  allowed  to  be  imported 
from  foreign  countries,  duty  free;  and 
that,  in  all  cases  where  any  articles  are,  or 
ma^  be  subject  to  higher  duties  on  impor- 
tation into  this  kingdom  from  the  coun- 
tries belonging  to  any  of  the  states  of 
North  America,  than  the  like  goods  are 
or  may  be  subject  to  when  impoited  as  tbe  . 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the 
Britifil)  colonies  and  plantation^  or  as  tht 
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produce  of  the  fisheries  carried  on  by 
Brititih  subjects,  such  articles  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  duties  on  importation 
into  Ireland,  from  the  countries  belonging 
to  any  of  the  states  of  North  America,  as 
the  same  are  or  may  be  subject  to  on  im- 
pfirtation  frpm  the  said  coui>tries  into  this 
kingdom. 

17.  *•  That  it  is  expedient,  that  such 
privileges  of  printing  and  vending  books, 
as  are  or  may  be  legally  possessed  within 
Great  Britain,  under  the  grant  of  the 
Crown  or  otherwise,  and  the  copy-rights  of 
the  authors  and  booksellers  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, should  continue  to  be  protected  in 
the  roannep  they  are  a<  present  by  the 
laws  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  it  is  just 
that  measures  should  be  taken,  by  the 
parliament  of  Ireland,  for  giving  th^  like 
protection  to  the  copy-rights '6f  the  authors 
and  booksellers  of  that  kingdom. 

18.  **  That  it  is  expedient,  that  regu- 
lations-should be  adopted,  with  respect  to 
patents  to  be  hereafter  granted  for  the 
encourageinent  of  new  inventions,  so  that 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  restrictions, 
therem  granted  and  contained,  shall  be  of 
equal  force  and  duration  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

19-  •*  That  it  is  expedient,  that  mea- 
sures should  be  taken  to  prevent  disputes 
touching  the  exercise 'of  the  risht  of  the 
inhabitants  of  each  kingdom  to  fish  on  the 
coasts  of  any  part  of  the  British  dominions. 

20.  **  That  the  appropriation  of  what- 
ever sum  the  gross  hereditary  revenue  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland  (the  due  collection 
thereof  being  secured  by  permanent  pro- 
visions) shall  produce,  after  deducting 
all  drawbacks,  repayments,  or  bounties 
granted  in  the  nature  of  drawbacks,  over 
and  above  the  sum  of  656,000/.  in  each 
year,  towards  the  support  of  the  naval 
force  of  the  empire,  to  be  applied  in  such 
manner  as  the  parliament  of  Ireland  shall 
direct,  by  an  act  to  be  passed  for  that 
purpose,  will  be  a  satisfactory  provision 
proportioned  to  the  growing  prosperity  of 
that  kingdom,  towards  defraying,  in  time 
of  peace,  the  necessary  expenses  of  pro- 
tecting the  trade  and  general  interests  of 
the  empire." 

May  SO.  Mr.  Pitt  moved  the  order  of 
the  day  for  taking  into  consideration  the 
report  of  the  said  Resolutions.  He  said, 
it  would,  he  presumed,  be  advisable  for 
them  to  adjust  the  order  of  their  proceed- 
ing previous  to  their  going  into  the  busi- 
He  wished  therefore  to  know,  whe- 


ther it  would  be  most  agreeable  to  take 
the  general  debate  then,  or  to  go  on  with 
the  resolutions  one  after  another,  admit- 
ting or  rejecting  such  amendments  as 
should  be  offered. 

Mr.  Minchin  said,  he  meant  to  move, 
that  the  farther  consideration  of  the  report 
be  adjoi^med  till  that  day  three  months ; 
but  whether  his  motion  was  received  then, 
and  the  debate  taken  upon  it,  or  whether 
it  was  moved  after  going  througlh  the  re- 
solutions, was  a  matter  of  pertect  indif- 
ference to  him. 

Lord  North  conceived  that  to  be  the  fit 
period  to  admit  the  debate,  as  there  would 
be  no  other  stage  to  take  it  at  on  a  general 
question,  but  the  final  one,  '<  That  these 
Ilesolutions  be  carried  up  to  the  Lords.'* 

The  Speaker  said,  undoubtedly  the  pre- 
sent was  the  proper  time  for  taking  the 
debate. 

Mr.  Minchin  then  rose  to  make  his 
promised  motion.  He  began  with  dis- 
avowing any  thing  like  a  party  motive  on 
the  subject.  What  property  he  had  was, 
he  said,  pretty  equally  divided  between 
the  two  kmgdoms ;  it  would,  therefore,  be 
very  extraordinary  for  him  not  to  feel 
with  an  equal  degree  of  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  both  countries.  He  had  daily 
attended  the  numerous  debates  and  con- 
versations that  had  taken  place,  but  had 
not  given  a  single  vote  on  any ;  and  the 
reason  was,  because  it  had  not  been  in  his 
power  to  understand  the  resolutions.  No 
man  lovedT  to  stand  distinguished  for  his 
dullness  of  apprehension ;  he  therefore  was 
happy  to  be  able  to  say,  he  by  no  means 
stood  alone  in  the  predicament  he  had  de- 
scribed. A  great  many  persons,  not  only 
of  better  capacities  than  he  laid  claim  to, 
but  men  of  undoubted  abilities,  stood  in 
the  same  situation  with  him^lf ;  nay,  he 
believed,  he  might  fairly  go  farther,  and 
declare,  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  were 
equally  ignorant  with  him  of  the  true  scope 
and  meaning  of  all  the  resolutions.  How 
cruel,  then;  would  it  be,  to  call  upon  him, 
drcumstanced  as  he  described  himself  to 
be,  to,  come  to  a  decisive  vote  upon  a  sub- 
ject of  such  infinite  importance !  Among 
the  various  petitions  that  had  been  pre- 
sented, those  from  the  manufacturer^ 
stating  their  terroi's  lest  their  private  in* 
terests  should  be  injured,  were  those,  he 
made  no  scruple  to  acknowledge,  that  he 
paid  the  least  regard  to.  He  would  go 
farther :  he  did  not  believe  there  was 
much  foundation  for  any  such  alarms.  But 
there  were  other  petitions,  ^he  style  of 
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which  was  more  moderate,  and  the  prayer 
more  prudent,  to  which  be  did  pay  very 
ereat  attention ;  he  meant,  the  petitions 
tot  time :  he  thought  there  was  great  wis* 
dom  in  such  a  requisition ;  and  to  the  pe- 
titioners he  desired  to  add  his  feeble  voice. 
He  begged  roost  earnestly  for  more  time. 
Let  the  House  recollect  to  what  extent 
a  vote  upon  so  great  a  subject  would  go : 
it  woula  close  the  scene  irrevocably  on 
Uiis  country  and  seal  its  doom !  With 
that  awful  impression  on  his  roiifd,  was  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  should  earn- 
estly implore  for  more  time?  What  he 
wished  was,  that  die  farther  consideration 
of  the  resolutions  might  be  put  off  till 
next  session.  It  might  possibly  be  urged, 
that  the  resolutions  had  been  five  months 
before  the  House;  but  such  an  assertion 
be  b^ged  leave  to  deby ;  they  had  not 
been  five  weeks,  nor  yet  five  days  on  tlieir 
tablet  but  neither  five  months,  nor  five 
times  five  months,  were  sufficient  for  the 
examination  of  so  weighty  and  so  impor- 
tant a  consideration.  The  union  with 
Scotland  had  not  been  hurried  on  with 
such  indecent  haste.  Though  a  work  of 
infinitely  less  importance,  the  ministers  of 
those  davs  (as  wise  ministers,  perhaps,  as 
ever  held  the  reins  of  government)  allowed 
two  years  to  parliament  before  they  called 
for  a  vote  upon  the  subject :  why  not 
allow  more  time  now  than  the  short  period 
that  had  elapsed  ?  Let  it  not  be  thought, 
by  asking  for  time,  that  he  wished  to  deny 
Ireland  all  this  country  could  grant:  he 
was  persuaded  the  prosperity  dr  Ireland 
would  be  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  that  Ireland,  ever  loyal,  affectionate, 
and  aealous  for  our  interests,  deserved 
every  favour  and  advimtage  that  could  be 
granted  with  safety  to  the  great  and  im- 
portant interests  of  the  empire.  Nor  did 
he  mean  to  say,  that  the  resolutions  voted 
in  the  committee  might  not  be  made  the 
jbasis  of  a  permanent  treaty  conducive  to 
^e  mutual  harmony  and  happiness  of 
jboth  countries ;  undoubtedly  they  might ; 
jtrengthened,  explained,  and  meliorated, 
j^y  amendments  and  regulations  of  a  dif- 
i^ent  nature.  Wliat  he  would  humbly 
.suggest  was,  that  the  farther  consideration 
^  the  resolutions  be  adjourned  at  least 
till  the  next  session  ;  that  proper  persons, 
members  of  parliament  ana  others,  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  part  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
to  inquire  into  what  would  best  conduce 
to  the  true  interests  of  each;  that  those 
persons  assiduously  conduct  their  investi- 
gation during  the  recess;  and  that  parlia- 


ment be  called  together  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, to  receive  the  result  of  the  in- 
quiry; and  then,  with  eood  ground  to 
treaa  on,  and  certain  intormation  before 
them,  proceed  to  construct  a  solid  and 
permanent  temple,  sacred  to  the  concord 
and  commerce  of  the  two  countries.  If, 
instead  of  acting  with  that  necessary  pre- 
caution, the  right  hon.  gentleman  rashly 
insisted  on  raising  a  building  on  a  sandy 
foundation,  it  would  be  torn  up  by  the  first 
blast,  and  blown  to  atoms.  Let  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  recollect,  that  he  had 
many  years  to  look  forward  to;  they 
would  afford  him  joy  or  regret  exactly  as 
he  acted  on  the  present  occasiod :  a  raise 
step  in  such  a  business,  through  too  great 
a  aegree  of  eagerness  and  precipitation, 
could  never  be  retrieved.  Mr.  Nfinchin 
concluded  with  moving,  <*  That  the  Reso- 
lutions be  taken  into  consideration  that 
day  three  months.'' 

Mr.  2>.  P.  Coi^e  seconded  the  motion, 
and  urged  the  necessity  of  this  country 
first  obtaining  the  consent  of  Ireland  be- 
fore she  went  farther.  He  stated  the 
great  inequality  on  which  the*  two  coun- 
tries were  proceeding,  and  said,  there  was 
one  thing  suggested  by  the  hon.  gentle- 
man that  he  did  not  approve,  and  that 
was,  the  appointing  commissioners  to  con- 
sist of  members  of  parliament  and  others 
to  treat  with  commissioners  of  Ireland. 
His  great  objection  was,  that  there  were 
already  40,000  commissioners  in  Ireland 
ready  to  treat  on  her  part. ,  Ha  stated  a 
conversation  he  lately  had  upon  the  sub- 
ject with  an  ingenious  and  sensible  man : 
he  had  said,  these  resolutions  would  not 
prove  an  ultimatum  to  Ireland  :  there  was 
one  tiling  more  tliat  she  would  likewise 
wisli ;  she  would  be  a  fool  if  she  did  not 
demand  it,  and  it  was  now  obvious  that 
Ireland  had  only  to  ask  and  have;  be 
meant,  they  would  desire  that  the  King 
should  live  one  year  out  of  three  in  Dublin* 
The  consequence  would  be,  all  our  nter- 
chants  and  manufacturers  would  go  there ; 
and,  once  in  the  country,  there  they  would 
remain.  Mr.  Coke  descanted  on  this,  but 
praised  the  forbearance  of  Ireland,  de- 
claring, he  relied  more  on  her  moderation, 
circumstanced  as  she  was,  than  on  our 
prudence.  He  saw  no  wisdom  in  the 
councils  of  lireat  Britaiin ;  he  looked  Ibr 
it  in  the  councils  uf  Ireland.  He  wished 
therefore  to  know,  before  we  pjoceeded 
further,  whether  the  resolutions  would 
prove  satisfaciOiy  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  Fox  reminded   the   House,  iuNT 
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much  the  resolutions  had  heen  altered, 
and  how  very,  very  different  they  stood 
now  to  what  they  had  stood  originally.  A 
stronger  proof  need  not  be  adduced  that 
their  confidence  had  been  ill  placed ;  and 
It  was  plain,  the  right  bon.  gentleman  was 
now  convinced,  Xhat  the  form  in  which  the 
reacriutions  stood,  when  he  first  called  on 
his  friends  to  vote  them,  had  appeared  to 
him  to  be  exceedingly  incomplete  and  im- 
proper to  pass.  Mr.  Fox  argued  upon  the 
complicated  nature  of  the  resolutions, 
their  number,  the  great  variety  of  import- 
ant objects  which  they  embraced,  and  the 
serious  consequences  they  might  lead  to, 
as  reasons  that  ought  to  induce  the  House 
to  accede  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Brickdale  was  also  an  advocate  for 
time,  and  stated  the  extreme  satbfaction 
it  would  afford  his  constituents,  if  the 
House-were  not  hurried  to  an  immediate 
decision. 

Mr.  Harrison  spoke  on  the  same  side, 
and  urged  the  necessity  of  their  meeting 
their  constituents,  and  talking  over  the 
subject  with  them  before  they  decided  on 
a  matter  so  deeply  interesting  to  the  whole 


ir.  Tdiybr,  on  die  coBtrary, 
the  House  to  take  them  into  oonsideratioB 
then,  while  the  evidence  they  had  heard 
at  their  bar,  and  the  numerous  debates 
that  had  taken  |riace,  were  fresh  in  their 
minds,  and  they  had  it  in  their  power  to 
assist  their  recollection.  He  said,  that  for 
his  part,  if  he  were  allowed  five  years  to 
consider  and  revolve  what  had  past  lately, 
he  could  not  liiake  up  his  mind  more  com- 
pletely upon  the  subject  than  he  had 
alreaay  done.  A  great  deal  of  matter 
well  worth  attending  to,  had  been,  started 
by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  and  most  ably  had  they  argued  it : 
the  consequence  was,  he  was  as  ready  to 
vote  the  resolution  that  hour,  as  he  could 
be  at  any  future  moment  of  his  life. 
The  House  divided  s  Yeas,  40 ;  Noes,  87. 

The  resolutions  were  then  read  one  by 
ope.  When  the  clerk  came  to  the  second, 
via.  «•  That  a  full  participation  of  com- 
mercial advantages  snould  oe  permanently 
secured  to  Ireland,  whenever  a  provision 
equally  pennanent  and  secure  shall  be 
made  by  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom 
towards  defraying,  in  proportion  to  its 
growing  prosperity,  the  necessary  expenses 
In  time  of  peace,  of  protecting  the  trade 
9nd  general  interests  of  the  empire,'^ 

Mr.  Pelham  said,  that  notwithstanding 
the  little  succesa  that  had  attended  an 


amendment  he  had  moved  in  the  com* 
mittee,  to  this  piroposition,  for  giving  secu-* 
rity  to  the  revenue  of  this  country,  he 
would  move  the  same  amendment  in  the 
House  that  had  been  lost  in  the  committee. 
In  the  single  article  relative  to  East  India 
commerce,  the  revenue  of  England  would 
lose  about  60,000^  a  year,  by  the  per- 
mission which  it  was  intended  the  Com* 
pany's  ships  should  have  in  future  to  take 
m  part  of  their  cargoes  in  Ireland,  from 
doing  which  they  were  restrained  at  pre- 
sent. This  was  no  trifling  consideration 
in  the  present  state  of  the  revenue ;  and 
therefore  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  take 
care,  that  it  should  not  undergo  any  dimi- 
nution. He  was  then  going  to  state  his 
amendment,  when 

Mr.  fV.  fV.  GrenviUe  rose.  He  said, 
that  he  had  an  amendment  to  propose, 
which,  in  point  of  propriety,  ought  to  come 
in  before  that  which  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman intended  to  move ;  and  should  it 
be  carried,  he  believed  it  would  render  the 
proposal  of  such  an  amendment  absolutely 
unnecessary,  or  rather  improper.  When 
the  committee  resisted  the  amendment  thai 
had  been  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, it  was  because  it  would  make  the 
Irisii  tfiink,  there  was  some  intention  to 
do  away  by  restraints,  not  only  not  fore- 
seen, but  by  no  means  necessary,  the  par« 
ticipation  of  conamercial  advantages  that 
parliament  was  about  to  grant  them ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,,  the  amendment  was  in 
itself  inadmissible,  because  it  was  not 
founded  on  the  evidence  that  had  been 
given  at  the  bar :  at  present,  the  House» 
after  having  maturely  weighed  the  evi- 
dence, might  fairly  come  to  a  decision  on 
points  that  were  not  sufficiently  clear  to 
justify  a  vote  sooner.  He  proposed  then,, 
that  the  first  line  of  the  resolution,  viz* 
<<  That  after  the  word  <  that'  and  before 
the  word  '  full',  the  words  *  it  is  consistent 
with  the  essential  interests  of  the  manu- 
factures, revenue^  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion of  Great  Britain  that '  be  inserted." 

Mr.  Fox  could  not  help  observing,  that 
the  proposition  now  laid  down  in  the 
amendment,  was  false  in  point  of  fact; 
for  every  man  must  know,  that  whatever 
Ireland  would  gain  by  the  shipping  of 
goods  to  the  East  Indies,  for  instance, 
would  be  a  loss,  pro  iantOf  to  the  revenue 
of  this  country. 

The  amendment  watf  carried  without 
opposition. 

Mr.  Sheridan  observed  that  the  latter 
part  of  the  resolution  appeared  to  him  very 
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objectionable ;  inasmuch  as  it  went  to  tie 
Ireland  down  to  a  specific  provision  for 
the  support  of  the  navy,  which  in  all  pro- 
bability would  in  the  end  prove  much  less 
benefibcial  to  this  country,  than  if  parlia- 
ment h^jd  trusted  to  the  generosity  and 
liberality  of  Ireland.  This  part  was  ob- 
jectionable on  more  accounts  than  one: 
in  the  first  place,  the  provision  was  to  be 
secured  in  time  of  peace  only,  so  tliat 
m  war«  Ireland  might  stand  neuter :  he 
would  suppose,  however,  that  it  was  ex- 
pected, that  in  time  of  war,  that  country 
^would  make  exertions  in  favoui*  of  this ; 
the  consequence  of  course  was,  that  in  this 
instance,  England,  instead  of  stipulating 
for  any  specific  assistance,  relied  entirely 
upon  the  generosity  of  Ireland.  Why, 
then,  should  there  not  be  the  same  reliance 
in  time  of  peaqe  ?  Why  should  there  exist 
an  appearance  of  distrust  ?  Why  make 
Irelana  fancy  she  had  room  to  think,  that 
whilst  England,  by  not  having  her  power 
diverted  by  foreign  war,  felt  herself  able  to 
insist  upon  treaties,  would  stipulate  for 
certain  services,  but  woald  not  speak  of 
stipulations  for  assistance  in  war ;  as  if 
conscious,  that  in  such  a  case,  she  should 
not  be  able  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
the  stipulation  ?  It  were  folly  indeed  to 
expect,  that  Ireland,  accustomed  during 
peace  to  act  according  to  the  letter  of  a 
specific  agreement,  and  with  a  friend  who 
placed  no  confidence  in  her,  should,  in 
time  of  war,  act  upon  principles  of  libe- 
ralitv .  The  way  to  obtam  liberal  succours 
at  all  events  was,  at  no  time  to  betray 
marks  of  diffidence  in  the  honour  and  ge- 
nerosity of  those  we  had  to  deal  with. 
The  Irish,  when  they  saw  limits  placed  to 
^  the  confidence  that  ought  to  be  reposed  in 
them,  ^ould  naturally  set  bounds  to  their 
own  generosity,  and  never  exceed  in  their 
grants  the  letter  of  their  agreement  with 
this  country.  But  this  stipulation  for  a 
specific  provision  from  Ireland,  under  the 
regulation  marked  out  in  the  restriction, 
was  not,  in  his  opinion,  less  unconstitu- 
tional than  impolitic.  The  constitution  of 
Ireland  was  the  same  as  that  of  England ; 
and  what  would  violate  one,  woiud,  of 
course,  amount  to  a  violation  of  the  odier. 
)n  England,  a  vote  of  a  perpetual  army, 
or  even  of  a  perpetual  navy,  over  which 
parliament  was  to  have  no  control,  would 
effectually  destroy  the  constitution,  and 
render  the  parliament  unnecessary.  Now, 
what  was  proposed  to  Ireland?  No- 
thing less  ttian  that  she  should  vote,  or 
give  by  an  irrevocable  act  to  the  Crown, 


a  specific  sum  of  money,  for  Che  support 
of  either  army  or  navy ;  and  consequently 
an  army,  or  body  of  seamen,  might  be 
employed,  not  only  without  the  consent 
of  parliament,  but  even  in  spite  of  it..  He 
was  right  in  assuming,  that  seamen  or  sol- 
diers might  be  employed  constantly,  and 
paid  out  of  this  perpetual  and  irrevocable 
fund,  which  would  render  the  Crown  inde* 
pendent  of  the  people ;  because,  thou^i 
the  right  hon.  gentleman. (Mr,  ritt)  bad 
said,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the  money 
arising  from  the  surplus  of  the  sinking 
fund,  should  be  laid  out  in  Ireland,  in 
purchase  of  provisions,  &c.  for  the  use  of 
the.navy,  yet  it  might  so  liappen,  that  Ire- 
land would  not  always  be  a  provision 
country*  which  she  certainly  would  not,  if 
by  the  present  plan  she  should  so  improve 
in  manufactures,  as  to  turn  her  thoughts 
to  them  from  feeding  of  *cattle.  In  that 
case,  the  money  if  laid  out  in  that  country 
must  be  expended  in  the  maintenance  of 
soldiers  pr  sailors,  and  then  there  would 
exist  a  body  of  men  over  whom  the  parlia- 
ment could  have  no  control ;  the  extent 
of  the  numbers  made  nothing  to  the  prin- 
ciple, which  would  be  as  much  violated  by 
a  vote  in  perpetuity  of  a  support  of  three 
regiments  of  guards,  as  for  a  perpetual 
army.  Me  concluded  by  moving  an  amend? 
ment,  by  leaving  out  from  the  word 
'<  Ireland''  to  the  end  oC  the  Resolutioo, 
in  order  to  insert  the  words,  **  Gr^at  Bri- 
tain confiding  in  the  experienced  good 
faith,  honour,  and  generosity  of  IreUmd, 
that  in  proportion  to  her  growing  pro- 
sperity, she  will  continue  to  contribute, 
both  in  time  of  peace  and  war,  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  general  interests  of  the 
empire,"  instead  thereof. 

Mr.  Eden  said,  tliat  Mr.  Grenvilles 
amendment  would  be  downright  nonsense, 
if  the  one  just  moved  was  not  adopted ; 
for  the  whole  proposition,  as  it  now 
stood,  consisted  of  two  parts,  between 
which  there  was  not  the  least  connexion. 
He  had  from  the  beginning  thought  an 
amendment  so  necessary  in  this^  place, 
that  he  would  have  moved  one  himself, 
had  not  his  hoc.  friend  anticipated  him. 

Lord  North  said,  he  would  make  no  dif- 
ficulty in  defending  the  principle  of  justice 
in  making  a  bargain  between  the  coyn- 
tries,  b^  which  one  was  to  give  some  con- 
sideration for  benefits  communicated  by 
the  other ;  but  he  would  not  defend  exactly 
this  bargain,  which  seemed  to  be  so  framed 
as  to  have  neither  the  grace  of  a  free  gid 
nor  the  prudence  of  a  judicidus  compact. 
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He  had  said,  on  a  former  day,  that  though 
reciprocity  was  declared  to  be  the  basis  of 
the  agreement,  yet  it  was  to  be  found  only 
on  one  side :  sibce  that,  indeed,  two  alte- 
rations ha4  been  made,  Vhich  he  was 
ready  to  confess,  had  made  it  a  little  more 
reciprocal,  for  the  East  and  West  India 
monopolies  were  to  be  preserved;  but 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
£ad,  some  days  ago,  expressed  a  degree 
of  surprise, -that  he  had  overlooked  one 
circumstance,  which  was  peculiarly  ad- 
vantageous to  this  country,  and  was  to 
compensate  for  all  the  heedless  concessions 
tfant  had  been  hitherto  made  to  Ireland ; 
and  this  was  the  circumstance  relative  to 
the  surplus  of  the  hereditary  revenue, 
which  was  in  future  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  the  navy.  Upon  this  sur- 
plus he  would  beg  leave  to  say  a  few 
words.  The  resolution  was  so  inexplicit, 
that  notwithstanding  all  he  had  neard 
on  the  subject,  he  was  not  yet  able 
to  form  a  reasonable  hope,  that  we  should 
derive  much  benefit  from  the  hereditary 
revenue.  It  did  not  slate  whether  or  not 
this  hereditary  revenue  was  to  be  applied 
in  the  first  place  towards  the  support  of 
the  civil  and  military  establishments  of 
Ireland ;  and  that  the  temporary  revenues 
should  then  be  brought  in  aid  of  the  here- 
ditary. If  the  former  was  the  case,  then 
he  woidd  pronounce,  that  we  should  never 
see  any  surplus  at  all  firom  the  hereditary 
revenue.  He  knew  that  the  manner  of 
stating  the  public  accounts  in  the  Irish 
parliament,  was  to  begin  with  the  heredi- 
tary revenue,  which  Mving  been  granted 
*for  the  defiance  of  the  kingdom,  was,  of 
course,  applied  to  that  purpose ;  being  in- 
sufficient for  this  end,  tnen  the  temporary 
revenues  were  brought  in  aid  of  it,  and 
thus  a  provision  would  be  made  for  the 
whole:  but  sentlemen  would  see,  that  no 
surplus  could  possibly  arise  out  of  a  fund 
which  was  to  be  wholly  applied  to  the 
service  of  the  public  before  any  other 
fund  was  opened.  But  he  would  suppose 
that  the  hereditary  revenue  was  to  be  re- 
sorted to  ini  Ireland,  in  the  seconci  instance, 
after  the  other  funds  had  been  previously 
exhausted;  and  yet  he  would  endeavour 
to  convince  the  House  that  little  or  no 
surplus  would  arise  from  it ;  and  in  form- 
ioga  judgment  upon  this  point,  he  could  not 
have  a  better  gmde  than  the  experience  of 
past  timew  He  had  read  a  work  of  a  very 
experienced  commissioner  of  the  revenue 
in  Ireland  some  years  agO|  he  meant  sir 
Richard  Cox,  who  had  given  in  it  a  very 
[VOL.  XXV.] 


accuratjie  account  of  th6  state  of  the  here-> 
ditary  revenue,  from  which  the  House 
might  be  able  to  conjecture,  upon  what 
grounds  had  been  formed  the  sanguine 
hopes  entertained  by  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  of  a  very  great 
increase  in  that  fund.  The  duties  on 
customs  inward  had  amounted  in  1684, 
together  with  ale  licences,  to  87,000/. ;  in 
1784,  they  amounted  to  no  more  than 
86,000/. ;  and  yet  the  population  of  the 
kmgdom  had  increased  within  the  century 
from  one  million  to  two  millions  three 
hundred  thousand.  The  quit  rents  would 
never  be  more  than  at  present,  unless  the 
island  could  be  made  lareer.  The  hearth- 
fboney  tax  might  certainly  increase,  for  it 
depended  upon  population,  and  had  been 
exactly  doubled  in  100  years.  But  the 
customs  inward,  as  well  as  some  other 
branches  of  the  hereditary  revenue,  would 
diminish  instead  of  increasing,  if  the  Irish 
should  become  so  expert  in  manufactures 
as  to  be  able  to  suppljr  themselves  at  home 
with  those  commodities,  whjch  they  now 
take  from  this  and  other  countries,  and 
which  pay  a  duty  on  iroportatioo.  An- 
other thing  to  be  considered  was,  whether 
the  proposition  meant,  that  whenever  the 
gross  produce  of  the  hereditary  revenue 
should  amount  to  656,000/.  the  surplus 
should  be  laid  out  for  the  use  of  the  navy ; 
or  whether  this  surplus  was  to  be  given 
when  the  net  produce  should  amount  to 
that  sum.  If  the  latter  was  meant  by  it, 
he  would  undertake  to  say,  we  should 
never  see  any  surplus  at  all ;  for  the  de* 
duction  for  charges  on  this  revenue  was 
159,000/. ;  so  that  the  net  produce  at  this 
moment  was  precisely  497,000/.,  and  must 
increase  therefore  159,000/.  before  we 
could  begin  to  look  for  a  single  farthing 
of  surplus.  Iff  on  the  other  hand,  the 
resolution  meant,  that  when  the  gross  pro- 
duce amounted  to  656,000/.  all  above  that 
sum  should  be  applied  to  the  service  of 
the  navy,  without  any  regard  to  the  esta- 
blishments, he  could  foresee  difficulties, 
that  he  could  best  explain  by  givmgahistoiy 
of  the  origin  of  the  Weditary  revenue.  It 
took  its  nse  immediately  after  the  restora- 
tion of  kin^  Charles  2.  After  the  great 
Irish  rebellion  of  1641,  immense  tracts  of 
land  were  forfeited  by  the  ancient  Irish 
proprietors,  and  were  afterwards  occupied 
by  Cromwell's  soldiers  and  others;  but 
whether  in  the  hands  of  Irish  rebels,  or  of 
English  rebels,  those  forfeitures  were  n^t 
less  the  property  of  the  Crown.  However, 
by  the  famous  Act  of  Settlement,  and  the 
[3A] 
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subsequent  Act  for  explainiDg  it,  the  Eng- 
lish rebels  were  secured  in  the  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  those  lands ;  and  in  re* 
turn  for  this  generous  conduct  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  relinquishment  of  wards, 
liTeries,  and  such  feudal  rights,  they  set- 
tled upon  the  king  and  his  heirs,  certain 
revenues,  which,  together  with  small  quit 
rents,  resenred  by  the  Crown,  form,  at 
this  day,  the  hereditary  income  of  the 
king  of  Ireland. 

Those  grants  were  so  liberal  and  so  pro- 
ductive, Uiat  parliaments  ceased  to  be  ne- 
cessary there;  and  Charles  2.  never  held 
another  in  Ireland  during  his  whole  reign. 
The  Irish  felt  the  error  they  had  been 
guilty  of  in  settling  so  great  an  income  on 
the  Crown  as  renctered  it  independent  of 
parliament;  and  the  hereditary  revenue 
soon  became  an  object  of  jealousy,  not  to 
say  detestation,  to  the  people.  The  debt 
contracted  at  the  Revolution  afforded 
them  an  opportunity  of  proving  this ;  in 
providing  for  the  payment  of  that  debt, 
they  laid  on  additional  duties  of  customs 
and  excise;  but  they  would  not  impose 
them  for  more  than  two  years,  in  order 
that  the  Crown  should  be  under  the  ne- 
cesiBity  of  calling  the  parliament  together 
again,  before  the  expiration  of  the  two 
years :  this  policy  had  the  desired  effect ; 
and  the  Commons  had  persevered  in  it 
from  that  day  to  this,  with  a  difference 
of  late,  that  the  sesdon  being  annual,  the 
grants  of  money  are  only  froo}  one  year 
to  another.  The  hereditary  revenue  had, 
since  the  Revolution,  been  a  subject  of 
jealonsy  and  terror  to  the  parliament ;  in- 
somuch that,  so  far  from  endeavouring  to 
improve  it,  they  never  missed  an  opportunity 
to  throw  charges  upon  it,  to  bear  it  down : 
however,  in  1751,  tnere  was  in  the  Excli^- 

auer  of  Ireland  a  surplus  of  400,000^. ; 
^is,  instead  of  being  matter  of  joy,  was 
thecause  of  general  consternation  through- 
out the  kingdom :  it  was  feared  the  Crown 
was  become  so  rich,  that  it  could  pay  off 
the  debt  that  was  then  on  ^  nation,  and, 
having  no  farther  occasion  for  the  annual 
grants,  would  call  no  more  parliaments. 
Theakirmwas  universal.  **  Good  God, 
the  Crown  out  of  debt  !*'  was  the  general 
cry.  «  What's  to  become  «f  usT  said 
the  parliament,  <«  and  what  &rther  em- 
plojrment  is  therefor  me  V  exclaieoed  the 
politician.  In  short,  the  terror  and  dis- 
may were  indescribable.  There  was  a 
question  in  that  year  of  disposine  of  this 
surplus  of  400,00(tf. ;  and  a  Bill  was 
brought  into  parliaKient  for  thai  puipose : 
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the  preamble  was  to  this  elect;  '^Wheraa 
his  Majesty  has  si|piified  his  consent,  tfiat 
the  surplus  now  in  the  Exchequer,  &c« 
be  disposed  of,''  &c.  The  zealoua  pa- 
triots took  fire  at  the  word  <  consent,' 
though  it  had  been  inserted  in  two  other 
acts  before  that,  on  similar  occaaons: 
they  said  the  King  had  a  right  to  give  h» 
assent  to  that  Bill  as  well  as  to  any  other; 
but  that  he  had  no  right  to  sive  his  con- 
sent ;  which  latter  term  impEed,  that  the 
subject  could  not  be  so  much  as  dIsctMsed, 
or  made  the  substance  of  a  Bill,  wtthont 
the  previous  consent  of  the  Crown,  as  in 
the  case  of  private  grants.  This  was  tha 
ground  of  a  great  struggle  in  the  Com- 
mons; where  the  most  formidable  oppo- 
ntion  ever  known  b  Ireland,  was  made 
against  this  word  <  consent :'  the  opposi- 
tion triumphed ;  the  word  « consent'  was 
struck  out  of  the  Bill,  which  dropped  on 
that  account,  its  friends  having  no  regard 
for  it  after  it  had  lost  the  magical  word. 
The  triumph  of  opposition  set  Ireland  in 
a  blaze ;  nothing  but  bonfires  and  illumi- 
nations were  to  be  seen  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other,  and  <  the  glorious 
122*  (the  numbers  on  the  winning  side 
upon  the  division)  was  the  first  toast  at 
every  table.  Here  was  a  proof  how  much 
this  tiereditary  revenue  was  formidable  to 
the  Irish ;  and  he  was  very  far  from  blam- 
ing them  fcMT  viewing  it  with  a  jealous  eye ; 
but  he  only  observed  this,  in  order  to  shew 
the  House,  that  it  was  not  a  favourite 
fund  with  them,  and  therefore,  that  there 
was  reason  to  apprdiend,  that  thc^  would 
rather  crush,  than  encourage  and  increase 
it;  imd  therefore,  that  very  .little  hope 
was  to  be  entertained,  that  it  would  e<ver 
be  su&red  (from  coastitational  jealousy) 
to  produce  a  surplus. 

There  was  another  point  on  which  he 
found  the  proposition  relative  to  the  here* 
ditary  revenue  very  inexplicit :  it  did  not 
say,  whether  or  not  the  surplus  ansing 
from  it  shoidd  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
the  navy,  even  though  the  other  branches 
of  the  Irish  revenue  should  ho  so  un- 
productive, in  any  ^ne  jeut  or  period  of 
years,  as  not  to  he«iificient  for  Ao  vn>- 
port  of  the  civil  and'  military  cstahlisn- 
ments  of  Ireland.  In  such  a  case,  he,  te 
one,  wouldbe  very  sorry  to  V  touch  a&r- 
thmgaf  the  surplus;  becaus^  the  beneit 
that  would  be  derived  from  tt  would  he 
insignificant  indeed,  when  compared  to 
the  substantial  loss  the  empire  would  sus- 
tain, if  Ireland  should  cease  to  be  able  to 
keep  in  her  pay  Uie  d|000  meB  she  oaii« 
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atantlj  lent  this  country  to  defend  the 
West  India  islands,  and  the  other  colo- 
nies. At  the  rate  the  hereditary  revenue 
had  produced  surplusses  for  some  years 
past,  we  might  nossibly  see  three  or  four 
tirigates  providea  with  pickled  pork  and 
biscuits  by  Ireland;  and  for  this  trifling 
advantage,  we  would  disable  her  from 
Mying  uie  d^OOO  n^en  she  had  constantly 
lent  us,  widi  honodr  to  herself  and  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  empire. 

Thus  miM^  he  had  thought  it  his  duty 
to  say  ressectiog  the  heiMitary  revenue, 
timt  gentlemaB  iu;^  not  be  led  i^way 
iriUi  the  ridiculous  idea,  that  the  surplus 
that  might  be  oUaisied  fnmi  it,  would  be 
my  adequate  compensation  for  the  parti- 
cipation of  trade  which  it  was  now  pro- 
posed io  extend  to  Ireland ;  and  yet  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  been 
pleased,  on  former  occasions,  triumphantly 
to  say,  that  others  who  had  gone  before 
him,  had  given  away  the  trade  of  the 
country  wiUiout  securing  anv  benefit  in 
return;  but  that  he  had  taken  care  to 
stipulate,  that  a  fund  should  be  set  apart 

.  for  the  support  of  the  marine  strength  of 
the  empire.     This  reminded  him,  he  said, 

*  of  Voltaire's  account  of  an  unfortunate 
man,  who  had  lost  a  1^  and  an  arm  in 
one  place,  had  Jiis  nose  cut  off  and  his 
eyes  put  oift  in  another— had  been  hung 
up  and  cut  down  in  a  third,  had  been 
imprisoned  by  the  Inquisition,  and  con- 
demned to  be  burnt,  and  at  last  found 
himself  chained  to  the  oar  as  a  galley 
davci  and  who  nevertheless  consoled  him- 
self with  saymg,  *  Thank  God  for  all  I 
have  su&red;  I  should  not  otherwise 
have  known  the  luxury  of  eating  orange 
chips  and  pistachio  nuts  in  the  harbour  of 
Constantino|>le.*  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man complained,  that  so  much  had  been 
given  by  his  predecessors,  that  nothing 
was  now  left  for  him  to  ghre  but  the  Bri- 
tish market ;  and  then  away  were  manu- 
factures, revenue,  capital,  industry,  and 
population,  given  to  Ireland,  from  whom 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  to  get  in 
return  the  pistachio  nuts  of  herdUtary 
surplus.  His  lordship  declared,  he  should 
concur  in  his  hon.  nriend's  amendment, 
because  he  was  convinced,  that  more 
Blight  be  depended  upon  from  the  affec- 
tion, honour,  and  generosity  of  Ireland, 
than  could  be  expected  to  result  from  any 
terms  stipulated  by  bargain  and  contract. 
Mr.  Thaukut  Mfore  no  went  minutely 
Eo  the  question,  would  beg  the  House 
bear  in  mindy  that  iriien  the  principle 


of  the  compensation  on  the  part  of  Ire« 
land  was  objected  to,  in  aU  the  former 
proceedings    on   making  concessions  to 
Ireland,  it  was  the  tmiversal  ground  of 
objection,  that  Ireland  did  not  bear  any 
proportion  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the 
expenditure  for  the  general  protection  of 
the  empire.    To  remove  the  repetition  of 
this  objection  was  the  foundation  of  the 
present   proposition;    and    Ireland    was 
willing  to  shew,  that  she  did  not  demand 
a  participation  of  our  commercial  advan* 
tages,  without  contributing  in  an  adequate 
proportion  to  the  expenses  incurred  in 
defence  of  them.    What  this  proportion 
was,  and  whether  it  was  to  be  given  up 
in  an  eligible  manner,  remained  now  to 
be  examined.    It  was  not  very  reasonable 
to  expect,  that  Ireland  should,  in  former 
times,  have  appropriated  any  particular 
part  of  her  revenue  for  nainal  purposes. 
One  great  ^source  of  wealth  was  denied 
them  in  the  colonial  trade;  which  they 
considered  as  a  pecnlium  of  the  British 
cooomerce,  from  the  benefits  of  which 
they  were  entirely  excluded :  the  contrary 
was  now  tho  case ;  and  while  she  obtained 
equal  advantage,  she  was  ever  ready  to 
partake  of  the  burthen  ;  and  while  a  spe- 
cific appropriation  should  be  made  for 
public  purposes,  there  was  no  exclusion 
0^  the  exercise  of  generosity  and  liberali^ 
in  the  Irish  parliament,  whenever  the  un- 
foreseen events,  or  the  natural  contingen- 
cies oSm  apr  mkbt  call  for  it.    It  was  not 
profXMcd  immemately  to  disprove  the  cal- 
culatmns  of  the  produce  of  the  hereditary 
revemie  of  Ireland,  as  laid  down  by  the 
noble  lord  (North)  for  a  certain  period 
of  years,  in  order  to  shew,  that  the  in« 
crease  of  the  revenue  did  not  keep  pace 
with  the  population;  but  he  had  a  Keport 
of  the    commissioners    of  the  '  revenue^ 
given  in  by  the  noble  lord  himsdf,  in  the 
.year  178(^  from  which  he  would  infer^ 
diat  the  increase  of  the  hereditary  re- 
venue, at  least,  bore  an  exact  proportion 
to  the  mcreastng  opulence  of  the  country* 
He  said  it  was  a  pnenomenon  in  politics^ 
and  not  the  less  true,  that  population  and 
revenue  did   not  increase  together,  nor 
was  it  confined  to  Ireland :  in  the  high* 
lands  of  Scotland,  it  was  remarkable,  raat 
the  barren  hills  were  covered  with  inha« 
bitants;  and  yet,  astonishm^  as  it  was, 
neither  the  poverty  of  their  situation,  nor 
the  scarcity  of  fbod,  produced  any  dimi- 
nution of  numbers.    If  any  gentieman 
would  take  the  trouble  of  travelling  to 
these  partsi  he  would  find  these  circum* 
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stances  to  be  true.  These  poor  people, 
as  well  as  those  of  Ireland,  many  oi  whom 
he  believed  to  be  in  a  similar  predicament, 
added  very  little  to  the  produce  of  the 
public  revenue ;  but  the  case  would  be 
quite  differenti  when  the  introduction  and 
extension  of  trade  and  commerce  should 
add  their  assistance  to  the  industrious  part 
of  the  conmiunity:  and  here  he  wished 
at  once  to  object  to  the  allegation,  that 
any  extension  of  their  trade  made,  to  Ire- 
land, would  be  a  diminution  of  the  power 
and  wealth  of  England.  The  principle 
of  the  present  arrangement  was,  to  cement 
and  consolidate  the  interests  of  both  coun- 
tries ;  so  that  an  -ad^tion  to  the  opulence 
of  the  one,  would  be  also  an  aojuisition 
to  the  other:  commerce,  would  m  both 
countries  find  a  level;  and  the  interests 
of  both  being  united,  must  bring  advan- 
tages to  both  from  every  increase  of  opu- 
lence. He  did  not  see  any  reason  for  ap- 
prehending, either  that  there  was  ground 
of  je^ousy  for  the  Irish  parliament  on 
the  one.  hand,  or  that  the  revenue  was  in 
danger  of  being  diminished  by  bounties 
and  drawbacks  on  the  other.  To  the 
first  he  would  say,  that  the  proposal  came 
from  the  Irish  parliament  voluntarily;  and 
to  the  other,  that  the  drawback  could  only 
be  given  on  articles  which  on  importation 
had  paid  the  money  which  was  to  be  re- 
turned ;  so  that,  at  all  events,  the  revenue 
could  not  fose.  On  the  whole,  he  con- 
cluded, that  the  hereditary  revenue  must 
increase  with  the  opulence  of  the  country; 
and  that  increasing  opulence,  so  far  from 
diminishing  the  power  and  wealth  of  Eng- 
land, would  tend  very  much  to  add  to  it. 

Sir  James  ErskinCf  after  ironically  com- 
plimenting the  House  on  the  accession 
of  information  they  had  derived  from  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
spoke  last,  deprecated  the  imputations 
.  which  were  liberally  ascribed  to  those  on 
his  side  of  the  House,  of  endeavouring  to 
foment  jealousies,  and  promote  dissatis- 
faction whenever  they  advanced  such  ar- 
guments as  facts  and  the  justice  of  those 
opinions  entitled  them  to  use.  For  his 
part,  he  was  ready  to  say,  that  Ireland 
would  have  ample  ground  of  jealousy,-  in 
circumscribing  the  merit  of  exerting  that 
spirit  and  liberality  of  contribution  so  fre- 
quently manifested  on  public  occasions. 
The  r^ht  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that 
Ireland,  considering  the  British  colonies 
as  a  peculium  of  this  country,  was  justified 
'  in  not  contributing  to  the  support  of  places 
from  which  she  derived  no  aorantagei  and 


by  that  very  assertion  exposed  himself  to 
this  reply— That  if  Ireland,  notwithstand- 
ing that  exemption  she  had  a  right  to 
daim,  did  nevertheless  contribute  both 
with  her  blood  and  treasure  to  assist  oar 

r rations  in  America,  how  much  more 
aid  we  in  future  rely  on  them  for  sup- 
port and  assistance,  when  their  interest 
and  ours  were  so  much  united  ?   It  was  in 
the  recollection  of  every  person,  that  in 
the  distress  of  our  navy,  Ireland  gene* 
rously    voted   us   20,000    seamen;    and 
though  there  was  an  express  act  of  par- 
liament that  she  should  Keep  up  12,000 
troops  for  her  internal  defence,  she  allowed 
BfOOO  of  the  best  disciplined  and  most  ex- 
perienced of  them  to  serve  abroad,  at  her* 
own  expense,  in  the  defence  of-  Britain : 
and  what  added  considerably  to  the  merit 
of  this  transaction  was,  that  Ireland  had 
not  remaining,    after   that    loan,    ^000 
efiectjve  infantry.     This  was  a  circum- 
stance, which  his  situation  at  that  time 
enabled  him  peculiariy  to  know ;  these 
were  acts  which  Ireland  might  always  be 
depended  upon  to  perform  voluntarily; 
but  the  present  provision  implying  dis- 
trust, it  was  natural  that  they  sbouki  re- 
turn it  by  adhering  strictly  to  the  tera» 
of  the  bargain.    The  experience  of  history 
had  shewn  that  Ireland-  always  manifested 
a  jealousy  on  the  subject  of  the  hereditary 
revenue ;  and  uking  the  argument  in  any 
point  of  view,  their  provision  in  the  pre- 
sent system  must  be  a  bad  one :  for  the 
revenue  either  would  increase  with  the 
opulence  of  the  country,  or  it  would  not 
If  it  should  increase,  then  the  parliament 
of  Ireland  would  'have  the  greater  tossod 
to  be  jealous  of  having  so  considerable  a 
sum  under  the  control  of  a  foreign  legisla- 
ture, and  employed  for  military  purposes. 
If  it  should  not  be  productive,  then  was  it 
an  inadequate  compensation  to  thisxoun- 
try  for  the  participation  of  its  commercial 
resources.    On  this  occasion  it  was  to  be 
apprehended,  that  Irish  freedom  was  the 
purchase  to  which  the  interests  of  England 
were  sacrificed.    He  liked  neither  the  pur- 
chase nor  the  terms ;  he  neither  wished  us 
to  resign  our  dear-bought  commercial  ad- 
vantages, nor  to  infringe  upon  the  liber* 
ties  of  others.    He  observed,  that  it  was 
allowed  as  a  great  merit  by  the  minister, 
that  he  received  the  concurrence  of.  the 
Irish  parliament  before  the  propositions 
were  mtroduced  here ;  but  did  he  think 
the  parliament  of  Ireland. would  be  satis- 
fied with  that  contemptuous  and  disgrace- 
ful treatment  they  would  recetTCi  in  hat- 
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in^  resolutioDs  first  proposed  by  a  British 
minister  in  Ireland,  and  returned  from 
England  totally  differing  both  in  spirit  and 
principle  ?  Under  such  circumstancesi  the 
best  apology  that  could  be.  made  was,  that 
the  minister  in  Ireland  and  the  minister 
here  totally  misunderstood  each  other; 
unless  it  could,  on  the  other  hand,  be  ima- 

S'ned,  that  they  were  of  different  opinions* 
e  concluded,  by  recommending  to  have 
chis  provision  wholly  omitted. 

Mr.  Sheridan's  Amendmerit  was  nega- 
tived; after  which,  the  Resolution  passed. 
On.pntting  the  fourth  Resolution, 
Jjora  Beauchamp  declared,  that  although 
he  cordially  voted  for  the  system  before 
the  House,  so  far  as  it  professed  to  admit 
Ireland  to  a  full  share  of  commercial  ad- 
vantages, he  could  not  assent  to  this  new 
and  extraordinarv  resolution,  as  he  con- 
ceived it  to  be  highly  material  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  future  intercourse  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  that  no  suspicions  might  be 
entertohied  by  the  Irish,  that  under  the  spe- 
cious pretence  of  commercial  benefits,  which 
might  or  might  not  be  realized,  the  British 
parliament  wished  to  deprive  them  6f  the 
solid  benefits  of  a  free  constitution.  That 
this  resolution  avowed  upon  the  face  of  it, 
that  one  power  must  exist  to  regulate  the 
.external  concerns  of  the  whole  empire ; 
that  gentlemen  ought  to  recollect,  that 
this  is  the  principle  which  Ireland  has  so- 
lemnly pledged  herself  to  resist,  and  which 
the.  British  parliament  has,  by  an  act  of 
equal  solemni^,  stipulated  never  to  revive. 
He  reminded  Uie  House,  that  that  neces- 
sary measure  seemed  to  meet  with  the 
general  concurrence  of  all  parties ;  that  it 
was  impossible  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
ribbon  could  object  to  it,  because  he  was 
the  founder  of  the  present  liberal  system 
with  regard  to  the  commerce  of  Ireland ; 
and  therefore,  he  could  not  wish  to  leave 
it  in  the  power  of  any  future  parliament  to 
overtucD,  in  a  moment  of  ill-humour,  those 
concessions,  which  he  knew  to  be  honour- 
able to  himself,  and  beneficial  to  both 
kingdoms.  That  the  ministers  who  suc- 
ce^ed,  stood  in  the  same  predicament; 
because  the  act  of  178S  made  no  new 
concession,  and  only  removed  all  doubts 
upon  the  repeal  of  the  Declaratory  Act, 
which  had  been  so  difierently  understood, 
even  by  men  practically  engaged  in  the 
government  of  both  kingdoms,  as  to  .render 
a  fresh  explanation  unavoidable,  r  That  it  - 
would  be  invidious  to  impute  to  any  set  of 
much  less  to  the  authors  of  that 


•  men* 


measure,  and  the  ministers  of  this  day,  a 


secret  intention  of  revoking  it  whenever 
they  might  be  able ;  as  such  politics  would 
tend  to  unsettle  all  faith  in  our  councils, 
and  to  inspire  a  suspicion,  that  the  most ' 
solemn  compact  is  considered  only  as  a 
necessary  sacrifice  to  the  pressure  of  the 
moment  That,  however  this  may  be,  the 
consequences  of  this  measure  have  fully 
justified  the  policy  on  which  it  was  ground- 
ed  ;  that  instead  of  severing  the  kingdom^ 
and  infusing  into  each  the  idea  of  separate 
interests,  every  man  who  knows  Ireland  . 
must  admit,  that  Great  Britam  never  had 
a  greftt^r  ascendant  over  her  politics  than 
at  the  present  moment ;  that  the  extinc- 
tion of  Irish  jealousies  has  proved  a  new 
bulwark  of  her  strength,  and  that  what 
she  hali  sacrificed  in  nominal  power,  she 
has  acquired  in  real  influence,  of  which 
the  self-denying  form  in  which  Ireland  has 
voted  a  vast  army,  and  every  subsequent 
measure  of  her  government,  afford  the 
strongest  evidence ;  that  to  those  persons 
who  rely  implicitly  on  theory  in  matters 
of  government,  and  who  expect  the  j^eat 
operations  of  the  world  to  square  with 
their  abstract  notions  of  an  unity  of  power, 
it  may  appear  impossible,  that  two  co- 
ordinate and  independent  legislatures  can . 
proceed  without  collision.  That  to  them, 
It  may  fairly  be  answered,  that  govern- 
ment is  a  science  of  fact  and  experience ; 
that  as  far  as  the  experiment  has  been 
tried,  it  has  fully  answered  to  both  king- 
doms, and  that  no  greater  speculative  dif- 
ficulties attended  it  than  might  have  been 
ursed  ^  priori  against  those  parts  of  ^e 
British  government,  which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  the  most  universally  bene* 
Dcial. 

That  if  the  trial  by  jury  was  now,  for 
the  first  time,  proposed  as  matter  of  ex- 
periment and  theory  to  the  existing  par- 
liament of  either  kingdom,  it  would  natu- 
rally be  said,  that  it  fiiiled  in  its  first 
principle ;  that  the  habits,  opinions,  and 
consciences  of  men  were  so  various,  that 
it  was  absurd  to  expect  the  concurrence 
of  twelve  jurors  in  the  same  verdict ;  that 
the  difficulty  would  be  increased  if  they 
were  taken  from  the  neighbourhood,  as 
new  motives  of  prejudice,  of  connexion, 
and  interest,  must  arise  out  of  that^clir- 
cumstance  to  render  the  attainment  of 
justice  impracticable.  And  the  noble  lord 
said,  that  ne  had  no  fe&r  of  being  contra- 
dicted when  he  asserted,  that,  in  this  in* 
stance,  speculation  and  refinement  must 
give  way  to  history  and  to  fact.  He  far- 
ther pbseared|  that  the  British  constitu* 
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tion  afibrdi  evidence  in  all  its  parts^  that 
theory  and  fact  are  commonly  at  rariance, 
that  its  superior  excdlence  is  said  to  con- 
sist in  having  three  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent powersy  which  mutually  check  and 
counteract  the  operation  of  each  other; 
that  tiie  smallest  practical  experience  of 
our  government  b  sufficient  to  shew>  that 
nothmg  hut  anarchy  and  confusion  could 
arise    out  of  sudi  a  system;   that  the 
machine  of  government  would   actually 
stand  still ;  lind  that  those  days  have  been 
the  happiest  in  this  kingdom,  where  these 
three  principles,  instead  of  jarring  and 
thwartmff  each  other,  have  acted  m  the 
most  penect  harmony  and  union,  because 
that  harmony  can  only  arise  from    the 
scrupulous  caution  with  which  each  branch 
of  the  constitution  confines  itself  within  its 
natural  limits.    That  so  little  do  fact  and 
theory  accord,  that  though  most  of  the 
peers  are    incompetent  to    revise    legal 
judgments,  they  form  a  most  enlightened 
tribunal,  as  well  in  matters  of  private 
ri^t,  as  a  most  upright  one,  though  the 
stiffness  of  their  political  principles  has 
not,  at  all  times,  been  proverbial.    That 
veven  with  regard  to  ourselves,  in  whom 
/the  whole  popular  strength  resides,  there 
[is  neither  principle  nor  uniformity  in  the 
frame  of  this   House,  considered  as  an 
object  of  speculation  and  theory,  y'et  we 
know,  what  alone  is  essential,  that  this 
rude  and  ill-constructed  system  of  repre- 
\  sentation  has  answered  every  good  pur- 
pose in  practice ;  that  it  has  enabled  us 
to  make  great  struggles  in  war,  and,  at  all 
times,  to  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  political 
liberty  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any 
other  nation.    He  farther  said,  that  if,  in 
1^  these  instances,  seeming  inconsistencies 
in  theory  were  reconciled  in  practice,  the 
same  might  be  the  case  with  regard  to 
Ireland ;  that  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that 
the  Irish  parliament  is  composed  of  dif- 
ferent materials  from  our  own,  or  that  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  is  totally  unknown 
there;  that  we  ought  to  recollect,  that 
one  ilouse  consists,  in  part,  of  prelates  or 
judges,  who  naturally  look  to  tne  support 
of  Great  Britaui,  in  common  with  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  against  any 
polsible  encroadiment  on  their  civil  or 
ecclesiastical    establishment;    that     the 
House  of  Commons  did,  fairiy  and  ho- 
nourably, speak  the  sense  of  their  consti- 
tuents in  the  late  questions  of  trade  and 
conHitution,  but  that  it  is  not  of  such  a 
cast  as  to  sacrifice  lieal  objects  of  policy 
to  ^e  fluctuation  of  popular  opmion,* 
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that  they  have  never  fiiHen  jnto  \jm  ftnenzy 
of  reformation,  of  which  the  ChaneeUor  of 
the  Exdiequer  has  set  them  the  example ; 
that  as  they  have  met,  in  every  instance, 
the  widias  of  Great  Britain,  the  same  is 
to  be  presttr^ied  of  their  conduct  in  fisture, 
unless,  by  attemptinff  too  much,  we  for- 
feit their  confidence  ror  ever. 

He  fiirther  observed,  that  the  resdotion 
stated  it  as  essential  to  the  present  com* 
pact,  that  Ireland  should,  of  necessi^, 
adopt  the  connnercial  regulations  of  Great 
Britain.  If  it  was  so  essential  as  it  was 
now,  for  the  first  time,  contended  to  be, 
he  could  not  account  for  Mr.  Orde's 
silence  on  so  material  a  topic  when  he 
opened  his  plan  to  the  Irish  parliament. 
That,  when  a  boon  was  offered  to  Ireland, 
the  price  ought  to  have  been  mentioned 
at  which  she  was  expected  to  purchase  it. 
That  the  natural  course  of  proceeding 
had  been  inverted ;  that  interest,  strictly 
British,  had  first  been  treated  of,  and  bar- 
tered for,  in  the  Irish  parliament;  that 
now,  to  keep  the  scales  even,  we  were 
called  upon  to  set  bounds  to  the  legislative 
discretion  of  Ireland,  without  warrant  or 
authority,  and*  to  decide  points  in  her 
future  system,  which,  far  from  having  re- 
ceived her  concurrence,  have  never  been 
alluded  to  in  her  parliament;  that  such 
conduct  is,  at  best,  ungracious  towards 
both  kingdoms ;  that  it  will  be  accounted 
for  only  on  one  principle,  that  a  rescdotion 
has  been  taken  to  recover,  at  all  events, 
our  supremacy  over  Ireland.  That,  for 
this  purpose,  commercial  advantages  were 
held  out  to  her  which  she  neither  ex- 
pected nor  desired ;  that  she  was  to  be 
dazzled  with  prospects  of  imaginary 
wealth,  till,  in  the  nour  of  unsuspecting 
gratitude,  she  should  surrender  the  cus- 
tody of  her  conmierce  and  revenue;  and 
that  the  ominous  words  used  in  a  former 
debate,  that  it  was  **  hardly  prudent  to 
state  how  gobd  a  bargain  was  here  made 
for  Great  Britain,''  seemed  to  admit  that 
interpretation ;  that  if  the  necessity  of 
having  uniform  laws  of  trade  was  the  real 
object,  not  the  pretence  of  making  this 
innovation,  it  might  be  efiiected  by  other 
means;  that  the  principle  was  admitted  in 
the  preamble  to  Mr.  Yelverton's  Act, 
and,  therefore,  Great  Britahi  has  every 
security  which  a  free  people  can  give, 
that  the  laws  of  trade,  wnich  are  itmS 
fide  equal,  shall  be  adopted  by  the  P«riia- 
ment  of  Ireland,  and,  in  point  ot  fiuA, 
they  have  ever  shewn  a  readiness  to  do 
so.    That  it  is  a  fiiUacy  to  troat  this  reto* 
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lution  at  referable  to  the  same  principle : 
Mr.  Yelverton's  Ad  adopted  only  laws  in 
actual  existence ;  it,  therefore,  depended 
on  Irish  courts,  and  on  Irish  juries,  to 
expound  what  British  statutes  answered 
the  description  of  conferring  equal  bene- 
fits, and  imposing  equal  restraints;  that 
the  insertion  of  the  same  words  in  this 
resolution  gives  no  security,  because  il 
constitutes  tiie  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
the  sole  judge  of  that  equality,  with  the 

Eower  of  applying  it,  not  to  past  only, 
ut  to  all  future  regulations;  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  kingdoms  ere, 
in  BO  many  respects,  dissimilar,  that  laws, 
purporting  to  be  equal,  mi^v,  in  their  con- 
sequences, be  very  unequally  felt  in  each ; 
that,  should  such  a  case  occur,  the  sub- 
iect  of  Ireland  is  left  without  any  remedy, 
he  has  no  means  of  knowing  what  passes 
in  this  House,  nor  is  he  in  the  liaoit  of 
representing  his  grievances  to  us ;  and  if 
he  goes  to  his  natural  representatives, 
they  can  only  tell  him,  «  We  are  no 
longer  competent  to  relieve  you,  for  we 
have  surrendered  to  another  kingdom  the 
power  of  regulating  our  commerce ;  and 
It  is  a  breach  of  treat]^,  if  we  dp  not  adopt 
the  regulation  of  which  you  complain.*' 
That  this  transaction  has  been  compared 
to  treaties  with  forei^  nations,  though  it 
had  not  a  single  pomt  of  resemblance; 
that  when  nations  make  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce, they  refer  to  somethrog  definite 
and  precise—"  If  you  will  take  so  much 
of  our  woollens,  we  will  admit  so  much  of 
your  linens,"  Here  is  no  condition  of 
future  dependence  or  subordination,  but 
an  agreement  to  accomplish  something 
for  their  mutual  advantage,  of  which  they 
understood  the  full  effect ;  and  he  added, 
that  history  affords  no  instance  of  an  in- 
dependent stato  being  bound  to  do  acts 
undefined  in  their  nature,  and  uncertain 
in  their  extent,  at  the  requisition  of  an- 
other. That  equality  was  professed  on  the 
first  resolution';  and  so  far  as  the  disclaimer 
of  laying  farther  prohibitions,  the  prin- 
ciple was  adhered  to,  as  Ireland  had  pre- 
viously done  the  same:  but  here  the 
equa]t^r  ends;  for  though  we  call  upon 
Irelana  to  adopt  our  laws,  we  do  not  ex- 
press our  readiness  to  accept  any  from 
ner  (the  very  idea  would  raise  a  smile) ; 
why,  then,  are  we  to  suppose,  that  Ire- 
land is  less  jeak>us  of  her  fireedom  and 
constitution,  than  we  are  of  ours  i 

The  noble  lord  farther  ot>served,  that  if 
the  fireedom  of  parliament  consists  in  a 
power  fli  adoutting  or  rejecting  every 


specific  proposition  which  may  be  sug- 
gested, the  Irish  parliament  will  not,  under 
this  resolution,  be  a  free  parliament ;  and 
the  rieht  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  seems 
sensible  of  this  constitutional  difficulty^ 
as  the  resolution  now  requires  the  inter- 
vention of  Irish  acts  to  give  efficacy  to  Bri- 
tish regulations;  whereas,  in  the  original 
draft,  they  were  to  be  in  force  in  Ireland  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  Great  Britain.  The 
noble  lord  laid,  in  his  opinion,  tiie  case  was 
precisely  the  same,  whether  Ireland  ia 
Dound  to  adopt  British  laws,  or  whether 
they  i^o  /heto  attach  on  tiie  subjects  of 
that  kingdom,  as  her  free  agency  is  equally 
destroyed  in  both  cases;  it  makes  the 
proceeding  more  complex,  but  leaves  the 
principle  exactiy  the  same.  The  subjects 
of  France  are  not  bound  to  obev  the 
king's  edict  till  they  are  promulgated 
unoer  the  authority  of  their  parliament : 
but  as  they  are  not  in  a  capacity  to  deli- 
berato  upon  them  in  the  first  instance, 
nor  to  refuse  the  formality  of  registering 
them  in  the  second,  France  does  not  pos- 
sess the  essence  of  freedom,  though  she 
may  retain  many  of  the  paraphernalia  of 
a  free  government.  In  any  case,  whether 
it  is  injurious  to  Ireland  or  not,  it  affinrds 
not  the  smallest  protection  to  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain,  as  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  measures  taken  for  the  sde 
purpose  of  complying  with  the  letter  of  a 
treaty;  and  the  Irish  may  happen  to 
think,  that  having  had  no  discretion  in 
framing  a  law,  tl^y  are  not  bound  to  a 
strict  execution  of  it :  in  this  instance,  we  . 
are  completely  in  their  power ;  nor  can 
we  with  justice  complain,  if  they  retaliate 
upon  us  for  having  set  them  an  example 
of  distrust,  which  no  past  transaction  wiU 
justify.  That  however  the  lax  execution 
of  the  laws  wDl  give  rise  to  continual  dis- 
putes, if  Great  Britain  feels  that  her  re- 
venue decays  from  the  neglect  of  Irish 
c^Bcers,  her  complaints  will  naturally  be 
loud ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  Ireland  feels 
sore  at  the  exercise  of  this  assumed  power, 
she  will  as  naturally  remonstrate,  that  the 
instant  complained  of  is  not  a  casus^cederis^ 
and  does  not  fall  within  the  spirit  of  the 
treaty.  Between  foreign  nations,  the  ces- 
sation of  a  treaty  only  re-instates  them 
where  they  previously  stood:  as  we  are 
circumstanced,  it  b  impossible  to  state  all 
the  mischiefs  which  will  arise  from  a  dis- 
solution of  the  compact,  if  ever  it  take* 
place ;  it  can  be  compared  only  to  a  total 
breach  of  the  union  with  Scotiand;  it 
become!  us^  thereforei  to  weigh  every 
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word  with  peculiar  caution  before  we  6ign 
the  seal  for  ever. 

He  farther  said,  that  in  reasoning  on 
the  fourth  resolution,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  look  forward  to  the  fifth,  as  forming 
an  essential  supplement  to  it.  This  also 
is  new,  and  extends  to  almost  every  branch 
of  the  Irish  trade,  and,  consequently,  to 
the  most  productive  branches  of  her  re- 
venue. Tnat  it  gives  rise  to  two  most  im* 
portant  questions :  first,  wheth^  a  coun* 
try,  comparatively  poor,  cad  bear  to  have 
her  consumptions  taxed  to  as  high  a  de- 
|p:ee  as  a  rich  one  ?  Secondly,  whether  it 
IS  consistent  with  the  interests  of  Ireland 
to  render  a  vast  part  of  her  revenue  per- 
petual, by  placing  herself  in  such  a  situa- 
tionHhat  she  must  raise  her  duties  at  our 
requisitions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sur- 
render the  power  of  lowering  them  unless 
we  d6  the  same,  which  is  almost  a  visionary 
prospect.  With  regard  to  the  first,  Ireland 
now  enjoys  the  alternative  of  importins 
West-India  produce  directly  on  British 
duties,  or  indirectly,  through  Great  Bri- 
tam,  on  the  low  imposts :  and  it  may  be  a 
doubt,  whether  she  can  bear  a  higher  duty 
on  rum,  which  is  the  principal  article  she 
'imports  directly,  in  return  for  her  manu- 
factures ;  as  to  sugar,  the  duty  was  almost 
'  doubled  in  the  last  war,  and,  in  a  future 
one,  may  go  on  progressively.  Ireland, 
in  these  instances,  cannot  keep  pace  with 
us.  We  shall  either  prohibit  tne  use  of 
the  articles  in  question,  or  force  i\er  into 
a  contraband  trade,  to  the  joint  prejudice 
of  her  own  revenue,  and  of  the  British 
planter.  Till  she  can  estdblish  a  direct 
West-India  trade,  which  must  be  a  work 
of  time  and  difficulty,  it  seems  best,  on  all 
accounts,  that  she  should  supply  herself 
with  the  sugars  she  wants  beyond  her  own 
importations  from  Bristol  and  Liverpool 
at  the  okl  duties.  Why,  then,  take  from 
her  this  option  ?  In  another  point  of  view, 
the  resolution  bears  hard  upon  Ireland ;  it 
not  only  interdicts  for  ever  her  importa- 
tions of  foreign  West-India  produce,  from 
which  she  has  precluded  herself  by  an  an- 
nual act;  but  as  it  is  now  framed,  if  we 
adopt  so  absurd  a  proposition  as  to  carry 
on  the  trade  of  our  islands  by  a  joint- 
stock  company,  Irdand  must  do  the  same. 
If,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  Lancashire 
cottons  for  the  use  of  the  negroes,  we 
were  to  prohibit  the  export  of  linens  to 
the  West  Indies,  Ireland  must  do  the 
same.  It  is  no  answer  to  the  objection, 
that  these  cases  are  out  of  the  reach  of 
probability  j  if  they  are  so,  why  should  we 


ask  the  power  to  do  that  which  in  no  pos- 
sible state  of  thines  it  is  ri^ht  for  us  to 
attempt  ?  In  regard  to  America,  the  bar- 
gain we  endeavoured  to  fasten  upon  Ire- 
land is  still  of  a  harsher  nature :  when  the 
last  arrangement  was  made,  the  United 
States  made  a  part  of  the  British  domi- 
nions, and,  therefore,  the  colonial  regula- 
tions comprehended  the  Irish  intercourse 
with  them.  Now  it  is  a  branch  of  her 
foreign  trade  with  which  we  have  dis- 
claimed all  interference  in  other  instances ; 
in  this  we  demand,  that  whenever  we  lay 
any  new  duty  on  American  produce,  Ire- 
land shall  follow  our  example.  Consider 
the  extent  of  such  a  proposition :  it  applies 
to  the  material^  of  manufacture  in  many 
instances  :  it  includes  iron,  indigo,  to- 
bacco, rice,  cotton ;  and,  by  regulating 
the  imports,  we,  in  efiect,  command  the 
exports  of  Ireland  in  every  branch  for 
which  these  articles  are  admitted  in  re- 
turn: it  does,  indeed,  much  more ;  it  gives 
ut  the  power  of  immediately  filling  the 
exchequer  of  Ireland,  and  the  surplus  of 
the  hereditary  revenue  being  granted  to 
British  services,  over  which  the  Irish  Com- 
mons are  expected  to  give  up  all  control, 
will  operate  upon  us  as  a  temptation  to 
do  so.  It  may  also  be  a  doubt,  whether 
the  artificial  system  of  restraints  and  mo- 
nopolies, which  our  debts  have  rendered 
necessary,  if  applied  to  an  infant  country, 
as  Ireland  is,  m  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  with  her  natural  resources  unim- 
proved, may  not  tottdly  damp  all  future 
industry  and  commercial  enterprise. 

Had  Ireland,  indeed,  made  a  demand, 
we  were  at  liberty  to  accede  to  it,  only 
on  this  or  any  other  condition  we  thought 
beneficial ;  but  it  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated, that  the  business  arose  in  a  volun- 
tary offer  firom  ministers,  and  not  in  a  re- 
quisition from  her  parliament.  What  ad- 
vantages are  held  out  to  Ireland  to  com- 
pensate all  these  sacrifices,  it  is  not  easy 
to  tell.  We  allow  her  to  import  West- 
India  produce,  which  has  first  been  landed 
in  her  ports,  into  Great  Britain ;  but  every 
merchant  knows,  that  these  circuitous  im- 
portations through  Ireland  wiU  rarely,  if 
ever,  take  place;  and  to  that  circum- 
stance only,  the  indifference  of  the  West- 
India  merchants  to  this  seeming  conces- 
sion is  to  be  attributed.  We  change  also 
our  prohibitions  upon  her  mammctures 
into  prohibitory  duties ;  but  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  suppose,  that  when  the  doctrine 
now  held  of  a  countervailing  duty  is  csr^* 
ried  to  its  utmost  extent,  and  that  to  the 
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port  duty  of  10^  per  cent,  the  excise  upon 
the  material,  as  well  as  an  allowance  for 
waste,  be  superadded,  the  manufacturer 
of  Ireland  will  gain  by  the  change  of  situa- 
tion, though  the  smuggler  possibly  may. 
Even  the  great  Irish  staple  of  linen  re- 
mains as  it  did,  and  owe^  no  new  security 
to  these  propositions ;  as  under  the  idea  of 
countervailing  the  Irish  bounty  on  flax- 
8eed»  it  is  liable  to  a  duty  at  our  future 
discretion.  In  answer  to  all  these  objec- 
tions, he  expected  to  be  asked,  why  are 
we  to  foresee  difficulties  for  the  Irish  na- 
tion and  parliament,  which  they  may  not 
feel  to  exist  ?  In  one  point  he  certainly 
concurred,  that  if  upon  full  and  deliberate 
consideration,  this  total  change  of  system 
appeared  to  be  fraught  with  no  mischievous 
consequences,  undoubtedly  he  must  defer 
to  their  superior  judgment :  but  the  dif- 
ference of  situation  is  this,  they  are  to  de- 
cide on  the  propriety  of  accepting  or  re- 
jecting the  offer  when  made ;  we  are  to 
judge  on  the  wisdom  of  making  it ;  and 
nothing  can  justify  that,  but  a  fore-know- 
ledge ^t  it  will  be  accepted.  If  the  mi- 
nisters have  any  such  grounds  of  expec- 
tation, they  ought  to  be  stated,  and  specu- 
lation roust  give  way  to  theory:  but  he 
forewarned  ministers,  as  the  most  impor- 
tant point  of  their  duty,  on  which  the  pre- 
servation of  every  British  interest  de- 
pended, to  beware  of  measures  which 
might  lead  the  parliament  of  that  king- 
dom into  a  contest  with  the  people. 

The  noble  lord  said,  there  was  an  easy 
and  simple  method  of  avoiding  this  embar- 
rassment, by  disclaiming  all  idea  of  com- 
pulsion upon  the  legislature  of  Ireland,  in 
any  of  the  cases  which  he  had  described : 
lie  thought  the  British  parliament  should 
be  satisfied  with  establishing  the  principle, 
that  uniformity  in  the  laws  of  trade  ought 
to  prevail  between  the  two  kingdoms; 
which  resolution*  being  exactly  fitted  to 
meet  the  declaration  made  by  the  Irish 
parliament,  in  the  preamble  to  Mr.  Yel- 
verton*s  Act,  would  efiectually  bind  the 
£iith  of  both  kingdoms  to  the  purpose  in 
question,  without  raising  jealousy  or  suspi- 
cion. And  he  farther  added,  that  the 
resolution  was  very  inaccurately  worded ; 
that  it  pointed  out  no  precise  tmie  ^vithin 
which  regulations  of  the  British  parliament 
are  to  be  adopted  by  Ireland,  and  that 
consequently  it  might  produce  much  ill 
blood,  and  give  occasioa  to  one  kingdom 
to  charge  the  other  with  breach  of  faith, 
if  the  execution  of  any  of  these  regulations 
vas  deferred  by  one  parliament  beyond 
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the  period  which  the  other  might  think 
sufficient ;  and  to  obviate  all  these  objec- 
tions, he  said,  he  should  move  to  leave 
out  all  the  words  from  <*  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,'*  in  which  case  the  resolution 
would  barely  state,  "  That  it  is  highly 
important  to  the  general  interest  of  the 
Bncish  eropirci  that  the  laws  for  regulating 
trade  and  navi^tion,  should  be  the  same 
in  Great  Britam  and  Ireland.*' 

The  amendment  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Courtenay  said,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  excuse  him  for  oflering  his 
sentiments  a^ain  on  a  proposition,  that 
appeared  so  interesting  to  him.  If  he 
was  not  mistaken,  this  proposition  and  the 
subsequent  one  aimeo  an  insidious  and 
ungenerous  attack  on  the  constitution  of 
Ireland.  It  would  be  said,  that  this  did 
not  affect  the  independence  of  Ireland, 
because  no  laws  or  regulations  can  be 
passed  without .  the  sanction  of  the  Irish 
parliament ;  he  should  admit,,  that  this 
did  not  take  away  their  independence 
vi  et  armiSf  nor  moJo  et  forma  ;  but  let  us 
see  whether  it  did  not  do  so  substantially 
and  in  effect.  Do  not  you  require  Ireland 
henceforward  to  adopt  every  regulation 
which  any  future  parliament,  under  the 
conduct  of  any  future  minister,  may  think 
proper?  This  certainly  does  not  totally 
destroy  the  Irish  legislature ;  but  it  pre- 
cludes, by  the  very  condition  of  the  com- 
pact, the  inherent  right  of  deliberation 
and  rejection,  which  contains  the .  sub- 
stance, spirit,  and  essential  principle  of  a 
free  parhament.  Suppose  a  similar  pro- 
position was  offered  by  Ireland;  and 
surely,  there  was  no  great  absurdity  or 
improbability  in  such  a  supposition ;  both 
legislatures,  Irish  and  English,  wereallowed 
to  be  equally  independent;  might  not, 
therefore,  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity, 
the  Irish  parliament  agree  to  pass  these 
two  exceptionable  propositions,  on  the 
express  condition,  that  in  certain  stipulated 
cases,  the  £nglish  parliament  would  like* 
wise  agree  to  pass  certain  laws  and  regu- 
lations, originally  proposed  and  enacted 
in  the  Irish  parliament  ?  How  would  such 
a  proposal  be  received  in  that  House? 
Would  it  not  be  received  with  indignation, 
and  treated  with  contempt  ?  He  called  on 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  answer 
the  question  candidly  and  explicitly.  He 
doubted  whether  that  right  hon.  gentle- 
man would  even  dare  to  offer  such  a 
proposition  to  the  House,  though  the^ 
had  seen  frequent  instances  of  his  confi- 
dence and  audacity,  both  in  a  minority 
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find  majoHty.  What  rea$on  was  there, 
then,  to  suppose,  that  an  Irish  House  of 
Commons  would  submit  .to  such  a  degra- 
dation of  their  dignity,  such  a  shameful 
dereliction  of  their  in&pendence  ?  Partial 
as  that  House  was  to  the  roinisteir  of  the 
day,  be  doubted  whether  there  was  a  man 
m  It  who  would  venture  to  support  the  right 
bon.  gentleman  on  sueh  a  question :  if 
there  was  a  single  man  hardy  enough  to 
do  so,  let  him  rise  at  this  moment,  and 
avow  his  sentiments :  he  was  glad  there 
was  none ;  for  it  gave  him  a  happy  pre* 
sage  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  on  a  similar  proposition,  a 
happy  presage  of  Ihat  manly  pride  and 
characteristic  spirit  which  had  ever  dtslin*' 
guished  them. 

*  The  fifth  proposition,  Mr.  Courlenay 
averted,  was  equally  insidious  and  inju- 
rious ;  under  its  specious  pretext  of  regu- 
lating duties,  it  had  a  direct  tendency  to 
subject  li'eland  to  a  new  S3rstem  of  taxa- 
tion, at  tlpitf  discretion  of  an  English  par- 
liament As  all  goods  and  commodities 
of  the  growth,  pr^uce,  smd  manufacture 
of  British  or  foreign  Colonies  in  America 
or  the  West  Indies^  &c.  were  subject  to 
the  same  duties  and  regulations,  as  the 
«ame  goods  are,  and  from  time  to  time- 
shall  be  subject  to,  upon  importation  into 
Great  Britmn ;  how  will  this  attect  Irekmd? 
Let  us  state  the  case  impartially  between 
the  two  countries ;  the  one  extremely 
opulent,  the  other  extremely  poor.  By 
Vesting  the  uncontrolled  power  in  the 
xich  country,  of  imposing  duties  to  any 
amount,  you  subject  the  poor  one  wholly 
(o  her  discretion,  and  make  it  in  many 
cases  for  the  interest  of  the  rich  country 
to  lay  such  heavy  duties,  as  may  almost 
amount  to  a  prohibition,  and  thereby 
prevent  any  nvalship  m  trade.  Is  this 
conduct  likely  to  promote  that  harmony 
between  .England  and  Ireland,  which  has 
been  so  often  expatiated  on,  with  all  the 
pomp  of  vain  declamation,  as  the  grand 
principle  of  this  political  union  i  Still  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  tliat  there  are -new 
pnmositions  introduced  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  among  his  modifications 
and  regulations,  and  not  even  hinted  at 
originally  by  Mr.  Orde  to  the  Irish  House. 
Probably  they  were  suggested  to  the  ri^ht 
hon.  gentleman  by  his  worthy  suardiap 
and  coadjutor  (Mr.  Jenkinson)  wnosatat 
his  right  hand,  and  was  deservedly  high  in 
his  confidence  and  favour.  He  certainly 
thought  it  for  the  benefit  of  both  countries 
tibat  Ireland  should  give  up,  not  eo  nomine, 
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but  substantially  and  effectually,  the  iode« 
pendence  of  her  legislature :  and  thia  is 
probably  only  part  of  his  great  syatem ; 
be  is  only  now  feeling  his  way;  and  as 
the  business  of  next  year  will  probably 
be  a  commercial  treaty  with  America,  hie 
flatters  himself  she  may  he  induped,  by 
the  example  of  Ireland,  to  make  a  Tolan- 
tary  surrender  e£  her  independence,  and 
perhaps  submit  in  some  instances  to  exter- 
nal taxation :  so  that  what  he  has  lost  by 
a  system  of  violence^  may  be  recovered  by 
a  prolbund  system  of  political  wisdom, 
and  superior  adroitness  in  negociation, 
and  England  may  again  flourish  at  the 
head  of  a  great  empire,  and  estaUish  aod 
maintain  her  acknowledged  superiority 
over  America,  Ireland,  and  all  her  other 
subordinate  appendages.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  this  plan  must  be  productivie  of  great 
dissatisfaction  and  jealousy;  for  observe 
the  course  and  order  of  things:  Ireland 
first  obtained  several  commercid  privileges 
from  England;;  she  saw  clearly  that  the 
continuance  of  those  commercial  advan- 
tages must  be  precarious,  tfll  she  had 
obtained  an  independent  legi^ature  to 
guard  and  protect  those  eommerctal  pri- 
vileged. But  the  order  of  things  is  now 
reversed,  and  the  right  hon.  gendeman 
attempts  to  seduce  Ireland  to  give  up  her 
power  of  legislature  in  commercial  points, 
and  offers  her  the  English  market  by  vray 
of  a  commutation  for  the  surrender  of  her 
constitution.  Such  delusive  and  chimeri- 
cal advantages  will  hardly  impose  on  the 
clear  discerning  spirit  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  ;  especially  as  the  original  eleven 
propositions  offered  by  Mr.  Orde  mee 
totally  chaneed  in  substance  and  spirit  by 
the  CbanceUor  of  the  Exchequer;  and 
Ireland,  instead  of  the  golden  comaiercial 
helmet,  tendered  with  all  the  pomp  of 
Quixotism  by  Mr.  Orde,  must  now  accept 
of  the  barber's  bason,  presented  to  her  by 
the  riglit  hon.  gentleman. 

Another  right  hon.  genilemaa  (Mr. 
Dundas)  had  inadvertently  been  too  ex- 
plicit, and  discovered  too  much  of  the  in- 
sidious SjTStem,  "tiow  so  ardently  pursued 
by  the  present  administration.  He  had 
candidly  abknowledged,  that  the  mono- 
poly of  the  East  and  West  Indies  was 
more  than  an  equivalent  for  all  the  cohh 
mercial  advantages  offered  Ireland,  by 
opening  the  Engh'sh  markets.  That  was 
undoubtedly  true ;  for  at  the  expiration 
of  the  present  charter  of  the  East  India 
Company,  Ireland  was  certainly  intitied 
to  a  firee  participatioa  of  that  extensif9 
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mad  valuable  branch  of  oommerce;  but 
»ow  England  was  ia  a  manner  obliged  to 
continue  that  hnurious  monopoly^  because 
Ireland  was  asAj  bound  to  purchase  all 
East  India  goods  through  England,  during 
the  existence  of  such  an  exdusive  mono- 
pol J :  consequently,  an  EngHsh  minister 
was  now  furnished  with  a  plausible  apo- 
^^^Sy*  for  renewing  that  monopoly,  how- 
ever detrimental  to  the  public  interest  r 
for  he  might  allege^  that  Ireland  was  no 
longer  beuad,  excepi;  during  the  con« 
tinuance  of  that  injurious  monopoly ;  and 
therefore,  it  was  more  for  the  interest  of 
Ei^and  to  continue  it,  than  to  permit 
Ireland  to  trade  directly  to  the  East  Indies, 
which  the  would  be  entitled  to  do  if  the 
trade  was  laid  open.  Such  were  the  sub- 
stantial advantages  which  Ireland  was  to 
resign  for  ever.  If  the  whole  e€  the  pro- 
posiuons  had  been  eriginally  laid  before 
the  Irish  pediamenft,  and  if  they  had  ac- 
cepted them,  he  wodd  be  the  last  main 
who  would  presume  to  diifer  from  them 
on  that  great  and  important  subject.  They 
vfcre  the  best  judges  of  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  their  country ;  they  were  the  con- 
stitutional guardians  of  the  people ;  they 
were  men  of  the  most  enhgbteaed  and 
capacious  minds,  distinguished  for  abi- 
lities, public  spirit,  and  penetration :  still 
he  hoped,  that  without  presumption,  he 
might  venture  to'  hazard  his  opinion  on 
die  probable  effects  of  commercial  propo- 
sitions which  had  not  as  yet  oome  under 
their  cognizance,  and  which  in  his  judg- 
ment, were  an  infVingement  on  their  free 
constitution.  Jealousy  and  dissatisfaction 
had  always  been  excited  in  this  country ; 
reciprocal  complaints  would  probably  take 

flace  in  both  countries;  such  were  the 
araiony,  concord,  and  union,  we  had  too 
much  reason  to  expect.  Indeed,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  manufacturers  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  had  probably  arisen  from  gross 
mistakes,  or  total  ignorance  of  the  real 
situation  of  Ireland.  He  was  far  from 
tlirowing  any  ungenerous  reflections  on 
such  a  respectable  body  of  men,  who  had 
oftered  sentiments  honestly  and  sincerity, 
atid  had  acted  with  the  utmost  candour, 
fairness,  and  integrity;  but  a  moment's 
eofisidenition  would  convince  them  that 
their  apprehendons  were  groundless. 

It  haa  been  repeatedly  urged,  that  Ire- 
land had  no  taxes,  while  the  people  of 
England  were  oppressed  and  loaded ;  but 
what  was  truly  the  comparative  andr  re- 
spective state  of  both  countries?  The  true 
1^  of  eomputtng  the  burthens  of  a  aa* 


tioB  was,  to  compote  them  from  the  in- 
come, of  the  whole  people;  partly  out  of 
rents,  partly  out  of  labour,  and  partly  out 
of  trade,  either  for  home  consumption  or 
exportation.    The  people  of  England,  as 
nearly  as  it  could  be  computed,  amounted  to 
8/X)0,000,  and  their  medium  expense  per 
head  lOi.  which  was  the  true  national  in- 
come  (for  men  cannot  spend  more,  or 
have  less,   than   they  receive  or  gain), 
80,000,000/.  The  taxes  of  England,  even 
with  all  its  enormous  debt,  were  not  one* 
sixth  of  the  income  of  the  people.    The 
people  of  Ireland  were  not  qmte  2,500,000; 
their  medium  expense  he  had  by  no  com- 
putation  ever  yet  made  above  50^.;    he 
said  he  should  suppose  it  3/.,  6,250,000/. 
per  aniium.    Ireland  now  raises  in  taxes 
near  l,500,000i^.  pei^  annum,  near  a  fifUi  of 
her  whole  income.    This  common  cant 
about  the  Irish  taxes,  arose  from  hence, 
that  they  have  not  the  same  taxes,  nomi- 
nally, with  those  of  England;   but  then 
they  have  some  tlutt  are  of  the  same  nature 
in    reality,    and   others    infinitely    more 
grievous ;  for  instance,  the  Irish  quit  rent, 
crown  rents,  and  hearth  money,  might  be 
considered  as  land-tax,  whiidb  undoubtedlv 
they  were,  and  produced  about  1  lOfiOOl. 
pei  annum;    so  that  Ireland  paid  in  rea- 
lity a  land-tax  equal  to  above  2s.  6d.  in 
the  pound,  and  that  constantly  in  the  time 
of  peace  and  war,  besides  taxes  on  its  im- 
ports.    It  sl>ould  also  be  considered,  that 
the  rents  of  England  afe  full  21,000,000/. 
per  annum,  and  the  rents  of  Ireland  are 
at  most  but  2,000,000/.    Now,  consider- 
ing the  immense  difference  of  the  Irish 
and   English   exports   and   imports,   the 
amazing  capitals  of  England,  her  skill, 
experience,  and  long  habits  of  industry, 
»  It  to  be  imagined,  after  subjecting  her- 
self again  to  the  control  of  the  British 
legislature,  restricting  herself  to  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  al- 
lowing her  foreign  trade  to  be  cramped, 
and  thus  resigviing   the  most  solid  and 
substantial  advantages,  is  it  to  be  pre* 
sumed,  that  she  will  be  able  to  rival  and 
undersell  the  English  manufacturer?  The 
advantages  fallaciously  held  out,  she  will 
find  to  be  delusive  and  chimerical ;  and  he 
again  repeated,  she  would   find    herself 
disappointed:    she  would  consider  these 
amended  propositions  as  injurious  and  in* 
sidious ;  as  a  mockery  on  the  merchants, 
a  restriction  of  her  free  trade,  ail  insult  on 
her  manufacturers,   an   infiingement  on 
her  constitution^  a  degradation  of  her 
legislature^  and  a  bumiliatioft  of  a  spirited 
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and  generous  people^  who  merited  better 
treatment  from  the  minister  of'  the  Crown, 
and  the  parliament  of  England. 

Mr.  JolUffe  said,  he  had  conceived  the 
most  dreadful  apprehensions  of  the  propo* 
sitions  now  before  the  Hous^ ;  he  thought 
they  were  liable  to  produce  every  evil 
consequence*  and  that  do  benefit  could 
possibly  arise  from  them  to  this  counti^ : 
they  yielded  to  Ireland  a  competition  with 
the  English  manufacturer,  even  in  our 
markets,  and  tended  to  enrich  that  coun* 
try  by  the  impoverishment  of  this.  But 
in  the  4tb  proposition,  he  saw  indeed  an 
attempt  at  what  he  thought  a  resumption 
of  what  was  timidly,  unwisely,  and  rashly 
yielded  by  his  friends.  The  legislation  for 
the  empire  at  large  had  been,  contrary  not 
only  to  prudence,  but  to  common  sense, 
civen  out  of  the  power  of  the  English  par- 
iiameat.  What  could  be  so  absurd,  or 
such  a  contradiction  in  terms,  as  to  talk 
of  an  empire  without  the  power  of  exter- 
nal legislation  for  the  whole  of  that  em- 
pire I  How  were  the  important  concerns 
of  the  whole  to  be  directed  but  by  one 
parliament  ?  And  who  could  imagine  that 
that  parliament  should  be  any  ouier  than 
the  parliament  of  that  country  where  the 
executive  power  resided,  and  where  the 
seat  of  empire  was  admitted  to  be  ?  In  this, 
therefore,  he  approved  of  this  proposition ; 
and  from  this,  he  hoped  the  right, hon. 
gentleman  would  never  depart :  it  was  re- 
storing to  this  country  a  most  important 
object^  without  which,  our  connexion  with 
Ireland  was  not  only  of  no  value,  but  was 
a  weight,  an  expense,  and  an  incumbrance. 
To  reclaim  that  to  which  Ireland  never 
had  a  right,  a^d  whidi  must  be  injurious 
to  her  as  well  as  to  England,  was  boldly  to 
effect  a  benefit  to  both  cbuntries ;  and  in 
that  the  minister  had  his  concurrence, 
though  not  in  any  other  respect. 

Mr.  Skeridan  said,  be  would  take  that 
opportunity  of  sgsaking  to  the  resolution 
generally  as  it  had  been  framed,  and  de- 
fended by  the  minister,  before  it  should 
become  still  more  objectionable,  by  ex- 
tending the  powers  it  was  to  locfg^  in 
Great  Britain  over  the  sister  kingdoQi. 
This,  at  least,  was  a  question  on  which 
gentlemen  were  no  longer  to  hear  the 
desires  and  wishes  of  Ireland  urged  as  ar- 
guments for  their  concurrence ;  it  was  a 
matter  w.hoUy  and  entirely  new :  it  was  so 
far  from  being  any  part  of  the  offer  made 
by  Ireland,  that  it  had  not  even  been  hint- 
ed at  or  alluded  to  in  the  Irish  parliament; 
it  never  had  b^n  once  glancea  at  by  Mr. 


Orde ;  it  formed  no  part  of  the  coii8i«leni«^ 
tion  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the 
parliaments  of  both  kingdoms  in  his  Ma* 
jesty's  speech  from  the  Uirone :  it  was  not 
to  be  found  m  the  questions  referred  to 
the  investigation  of  the  committee  of  prhry 
council;  and  the  right  hon.  gentleaian 
himself  f  Mr.  Pitt),  in  opening  this  bun* 
ness,  haa  not  uttei*ed  one  word  that  tended 
to  shew  that  this  proposition  was  essential 
to  the  settlement  proposed  between  the 
two  kingdoms.  The  <]uestion  then  was, 
whether  the  new  proposition  now  in  debate 
contained  matter  fit  to  be  proposed  from 
the  parliament  of  this  country  to  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland  ?  In  his  conscience,  he 
thought  it  did  not:  it  was  injurious  to 
make  the  offer,  and  it  was  folly  tq  believe 
it  could  be  accepted ;  it  was'not  enoij^ 
to  say,  that  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
ought  not  or  dared  not  agree  to  it ;  they  had 
not  the  power  to  accede  to  it ;  it  would  be 
a  concession  bevond  the  limits  of  their 
trust ;  they  would  betray  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them,  and  the  Irish  nation 
would  spurn  at  the  bondage  which  tlieir 
degenerate  representatives  had  no  autho- 
rity to  eogaee  they  should  submit  to. 

Much  had  been  argued  on  a  former  d^ 
relative  to  the  extent  and  spirit  of  this 
propositiob.  The  event  and  conclusion  of 
all  those  arguments  from  both  sides  of  the 
House  warranted  him  now  in  asserting, 
tha^  thi^  resolution  went,  in  the  fullest 
extent,  to  a  complete  resumption  of  the 
i^ight  of  external  legislation,  so  lately  ex* 
ercised,  but  so  solemnly  renounced  by 
Great  Britain  over  Ireland.  It  was  unne- 
cessary to  repeat  those  arguments*  No 
person  would  again  attempt  to  maintain, 
that  this  was  a  measure  of  experiment,  or 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  Ireland,  to  pos- 
sess herself  of  the  greatest  present  benefits 
from  this  country,  which  so  many  gentle* 
men  contended  she  would  immediately 
obtain,  as  a  transfer  of  British  capital,  and 
the  establishment  of  British  manufactures; 
and  then,  by  refusing  to  place  upon  her 
statute-book  some  act  of  this  legislature 
which  she  was  bound  to  have  adopted, 
annul  the  whole  of  this  settlement,  and 
revert  unmolested  to  her  present  situation. 
A  full  explanation  had  been  given  on  this 
subject ;  the  conclusions  from  which  went 
distinctly  to  this,  that  the  present  settle- 
ment was  final 'and  perpetual:  that  the 
contracting  parties  in  this  momentous  bu- 
8ines9  being  presumed  to  act  with  perfect 
foresight  of  tne  consequence  of  their  irre-^ 
vopat)Te  engagen^entSi  nei^er  party  could 
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depart  from  any  article  stipulated  without 
breach  of  faith.  Such  an  iofraction  i<i  the 
stronger  power  would  be  an  act  of  despo- 
tism and  oppression,  and  would  justify  the 
utmost  extent  of  resistance  in  the  weaker : 
it  would  be  a  direct  attempt  to  disengage 
herself  from  all  connexion  with,  or  rela- 
tion to  the  empire,  and  would  authorize  the 
vigour  of  coercion.  This  was  the  footing 
upon  which  the  two  countries  must  in  future 
be  understood  to  be  united ;  upon  this  view, 
it  would  be  an  imposition  on  cpmmon  sense 
to  pretend,  that  Ireland  could  in  future 
have  the  exercise  of  free-will  or  discretion 
upon  any  of  those  subjects  of  legislation 
on  which  she  now  stipulated  to  follow  the 
edicts  of  Great  Britain;  and  it  was  a 
miserable  sophistry  to  contend,  that  her 
being  permitted  the  ceremony  of  placing 
those  laws  upon  her  own  statute-book,  as 
the  form  of  promulgating  them,  was  an 
argument,  that  it  was  not  the  British  but 
the  Irish  statute  which  bound  the  people 
of  Ireland.  For  his  part,  if  he  were  a 
member  of  the  Irish  parliament,  he  should 
prefer  the  measure  of  enacting  by  one  de- 
cisive vote,  that  aH  British  laws,  for  the 
purposes  stipulated,  should  have  imme- 
diate operation  in  Ireland  as  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, choosing  rather  to  avoid  the  mockery 
of  eoapting  without  deliberation,  and  de- 
ciding where  they  had  no  power  to  dis- 
sent :  where  fetters  were  to  be  worn,  it 
was  a  wretched  ambition  to  contend  for 
the  distinction  of  fastening  our  own 
shackles. 

If  this  was  a  faip  construction  of  the 
purport  and  necessary  consequences  of  the 
resolution,  was  it  a  slight  and  trifling  con- 
sideration, when  v^e  reflected  on  the  so- 
lemn and  decisive  manner  id  which  the 
faith  of  the  two  countries  had  been  en- 
gaged on  this  subject, — ^whethei^  Great 
Britain  should  insidiously,  by  surprise,  and 
collaterally,  as  it  were,  make  a  proposal, 
which  would  argue  in  her  a  repentance  of 
the  bounty,  or  ratherof  the  justice,  which 
she  had  done  to  Ireland,  and  which,  if  not 
accepted*  would  necessarily  destroy  for 
^er  all  confidence  in  that  country  towards 
Great  Brilain,  on  those  great  constitutional 
^uestiona  which  she  had  shewn  were  so 
near  to  her  breast,  and  valued  above  all 
other  advantages  she  had  either  claimed 
or  acquired  i  It  had  been  solenmly  stipu- 
lated between  the  two  kingdoms,  tnat 
*^  the  right  claimed  by  Ireland,  to  be  bound 
in  all  cases  whatever,  only  by  laws  made 
by  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  of 
^eland,  shouU  never  more  be  questioned, 


or  questionable."  Vm  resolution  did  not 
question  that  right.  It  only  offered  to 
bargain  for  it;  and  proposed  conditions 
on  which  the  right  was  to  be  relinquished 
for  ever  by  Ireland.  But  who  are  the  par- 
ties negociating,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances is  the  treaty  carried  on  ?  A  final 
commercial  arrangement  is  declared  to  be 
necessary  to  the  future  good  understand- 
ing between  the  two  countries:  and  by 
this  final  arrangement,  it  is  declared  by 
Britain,  to  be  an  indispensable  condition, 
that  Ireland  should  give  up  all  legislative 
authority  in  matters  of  trade  and  naviga-* 
tion  ;  and  this  condition  is  not  fairly  put 
forward  in  the  outset  of  the  treaty,  but 
Ireland  is  treacherously  encouraged  to 
demand  a  benefit,  and  then  a  price  i^  ex- 
acted greater  than  any  favour  Britain  can 
bestow ;  while  by  the  manner  of  stating 
it,  Ireland  is  at  the  same  time  given  to 
understand,  that  there  can  never  l^  peace 
or  cordiality  between  the  two  countriea 
till  she  acquiesces  in  the  sacrifice.  When 
a  strong  power,  conscious  of  itis  superiority, 
treats  with  a  weaker  one  upon  such  terms, 
it  may  not  question,  indeed,  the  right  to 
the  possession  wished  for;  but  it  does  more, 
it  hmts  a  menace  as  to  the  consequence 
of  withholding  it ;  the  letter  of  the  com- 
pact is  not  infringed,  but  the  spirit  of  it  is' 
violated. 

Here,  Mr.  Sheridan  said,  he  wduld  not 
enter  into  a  discussion,  whether  it  was  not 
reasonable  in  any  administration,  at  any 
time,  to  entertain  an  apprehension,  that 
great  difficulties  might  arise  in  the  govern- 
ment of  two  countries,  each  possessing  an 
independent  legislature,  especially  in  mat- 
ters of  commerce  and  navigation.  To  ar- 
§ue  theoretically  on  such  a  situation,  un- 
oubtedly  many  apprehensions  might  be 
justifiable ;  but  what  had  been  the  event  ? 
It  had  not  proved  them  to  be  well  found- 
ed ;  but  whatever  fears  were  entertained 
on  the  subject,  this  he  was  sure  of,  that 
the  only  mode  of  treating  with  Ireland,  in 
a  point  of  such  magnitude,  was  by  fair, 
explicit,  and  ingenuous  plain  dealing.  If 
the  British  government  really  thought  it 
essential  to  the  future  good  understand- 
ing, and  to  the  commoti  interests  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  that  the  power  of  legislating  • 
as  to  particular  objects  should  be  lodgea 
in  one  kingdom,  only  for  the  common  be- 
nefit of  both,  and  of  consequence  in  that 
kingdom  which  was  the  head  of  the  em- 
pire, it  should  hstvt  been  distinctly  so 
stated  in  the  first  overture  made  to  the 
Irish  parliament,  as  the  basis  of  a  permar 
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neni  agreement.  If^  4hen,  upon  due  deli- 
beration,  and  full  communication  with 
their  constituents  and  with  the  country 
at  large,  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom 
had  thought  it  advisable,  and  had  been 
authorized  to  treat  for  the  surrender  of 
those  rights  which  they  had  so  lately 
deemed  the  only  safeguard  either  of  their 
commerce  or  their  constitution,  and  which 
they  gloried  so  much  in  having  obtained 
by  their  own  virtuous  and  spirited  exerr 
tions,  then,  undoubtedly,  whatever  he 
might  have  thought  of  their  prudence,  he 

*  dbould  not  have  held  himself  at  liberty  to 
make  the  same  comments  on  the  pro- 
ceeding. Instead  of  this,  all  had  been  de- 
lusion, trick,  and  fallacy ;  a  new  scheme 
of  commercial  arrangement  is  proposed  to 
the  Irish  as  a  boon,  and  .the  surrender  of 
Iheir  constitution  is  tacked  to  it  as  a  mer- 
cantile regulation.  Ireland,  newly  escaped 
from  harsn  trammels  and  severe  discipline, 
16  treated  like  a  high-mettled  horse,  hard 
Id  catch;  and  the  Irish  secretary  is  to 
return  to  the  field,  soothing  and  coaxing 
bim,  with  a  sieve  of  provender  in  one 
hand,  but  with  a  bridle  in  the  other,  ready 
to  slip  over  his  head  while  he  is  snuffing 
at  the  food.    But  this  political  jockeyshtp, 

.  he  was  convinced,  would  not  succeed ; 
Ireland  would  spurn  at  any  offer  to  which 
such  a  condition  was  to  i>e  annexed :  she 
would  plainly  see^  that  this  alarming  con- 
dition, now  indeed  declared*  to  be  the  es- 
sence and  vital  principle  of  the  whole  set* 
tiement,  though  introduced  as  an  after- 
thought, and  as  a  consequence  of  the 
tenor  of  the  requisitions  maide  by  Ireland, 
was,  no  doubt,  the  original  object,  and 
contained  the  seed  and  source  of  the 
whole  business.  He  was  the  more  con- 
firmed in  this  opinion,  from  recollecting 
many  passages  in  the  right  hon.  mover's 
speeches  sipce  he  first  opened  this  matter; 
although  it  was  not  then  thought  prudent, 
^ven  to  hint,  that  such  a  stipuhitioo  should 
be  part  of  the  treaty,  he  constantly  made 
it  a  topic  of  accusation  against  his  right 
^n.  friend  (Mr.  Fox),  that  he  had  per- 
l&itted  Ireland  to  assert  the  freedom  of 
her  constitution  uncondidonally,  and  with- 
out reserving  to  Great  Britain  a  necessary 
pontrol  over  her  trade  and  navigation. 

Here  Mr.  Sheridan  went  into  a  full  de- 
fence of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Fox  on  that 
{ccasion :  he  reminded  the  House  of  the 
circumstance!)  of  the  times,  and  the  situa- 
tion in  which  Ireland  then  stood.  He 
nMJntained,  that  the  declaratory  statute 
lahich  Ireland  demanded  <  to  be  reppaled| 
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was  more  disgraceful  to  the  Joumak  of 
that  House,  andmore  a  libel  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  country,  than  injurious  to 
the  people  whom  it  insulted :  but  wai 
there  a  roan  in  that -House  who  would 
st^d  up  and  say,  that  conditions  ought  to 
have  been  made  with  Ireland  annexed  to 
this  concession,  if  a  concession  it  might 
be  called  i  Was  there  a  man  who  stated 
this  to  be  his  opinion  at  the  time  ?  If  the 
right  hon.  gentlensan,  who  so  freauently 
repeated  this  charge,  had  to  plead  in  his 
excuse,  that  he  was  not  then  poasessed  of 
all  that  political  foresight  and  consum- 
mate sagacity,  which  three  years  expe- 
rience had  given  him,  how  came  it  tnat 
his  new  ally,  the  right  hon.  genllemao  by 
his  side  ( Mr.  Jenkinson),  whose  prudence 
and  abilities  were  certainly  not  ioHnatuze 
at  that  time,  so  far  deserted  his  duty,  as 
never  to  protest,  while  the  measure  was  in 
its  progress,  againi^t  the  indiscretion  and 
rashness  of  a  minister,  whom  he  had  no 
reason  to  favour ;  nor  once  to  warn  him, 
that  he  was  inconsiderately  placing  the 
two  countries  in  a  situation  in  which  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  stand,  and  in- 
ducing parliament  to  relinquish  a  right, 
which  it  would  be  indispensably  necessary, 
on  the  first  opportunity,  to  resume  ?  For- 
tunately for  the  peace  and  future  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  no  such  miserable  and 
narrow  policy  entered  into  tbe  mind  of  his 
right  hon.  friend:  he  disdained  tlie  in- 
justice of  bargaining  with  Ireland  on  such 
a  subject,  nor  would  Ireland  have  listened 
to  him  if  he  had  attempted  it.  She  had 
not  applied  to  purchase  a  constitution;  and 
if  a  tribute  or  contribution  bad  been  de- 
manded in  return  for  what  was  then  grant- 
ed, those  patriotic  spirits  who  were  at  that 
time  leading  the  oppressed  people  of  that 
insulted  country  to  the  attainment  of  their 
just  rights,  would  have  pointed  to  other 
modes  of  acquiring  them,  would  have  called 
to  them  in  the  words  of  Camillus,  *<  arma 
aptare,  atque  ferro  non  auro  patriam  el 
libertatem  reouperare.'' 

But  if  he  had  been  surprised  at  this  sort 
of  language  coming  from  those  geiulemen, 
he  had  been  much  more  astoni^ed  al  Mr. 
Grenville's  declaration^  ^tbat  wlien  he  bad 
been  in  an  official  situation  in  Ireland,  he 
had  wished  for  and  meditated  a  settlement 
between  the  two  countries^  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  tbe  present  proposed  system.  Had 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  forgotten  tbe 
second  legishttive  act  passed  Inr  this  par- 
liament, in  acknowledffaaent  of  the  •con- 
stitutional, rights  of  Irdand  I  Had  he  to^ 
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gotten  that  timt  act  was  a  measure  of  his 
administration  ?  And  did  he  remember  the 
solemn  pledge,  there  given,  to  remove  for 
ever  all  doubt,  that  any  power,  but  the 
Kingy  Lords,  and  Commons,  of  Ireland, 
should  dictate,  in  a  legislative  capacity;  to 
that  country  ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  stated,  that  this  act  had  become  ab- 
solutely necessary*  for  that  Ireland,  al- 
most to  a  nian,  had  conceived  that  the 
simple  repeal  of  the  6th  of  Geo.  1.  had 
not  restored  to  them  the  security  of  their 
constitution,  which  yet  remained  to  be  ac- 
quired. If  this  was  the  case,  and  a  bar- 
gain were  necessary,  then  was  the  time  for 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  have  proposed 
his  oonditions,  and  not  to  have  permitted 
those  for  whom  he  obtained  this  new  ac- 
knowledgment, to  have  conceived  him  to 
have  been  the  champion  for  a  more  so- 
lemn and  explicit  renunciation  of  the  le- 
gislative claims  of  Great  Britain  over  Ire- 
land, if  he  had  in  his  mind  a  reserve,  that 
a  settlement  was-  even  then  necessary, 
which  should  re-assert  those  claims,  and 
degrade  Ireland  to  her  former  state  of  ser- 
vile dependence. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  it 
was  ridiculous  to  argue,  that  any  circum- 
stances had  since  occurred  to  justify  or 
call  for  the  present  arrangement.  It  had 
been  attempted  to  be  proved  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  privy  council,  that 
Ireland  had  begun  to  shew  a  hostile  dis- 
position towards  Great  Britain,  and  that 
she  had  passed  two  or  three  acts,  impos- 
ing duties  on  some  articles  of  British 
export.  It  was  idle  to  reason  from  such 
trivial  circumstances.  One  or  two  of 
these  acts,  it  was  known,  had  passed  the 
Irish  parliament  rather  by  stealth,  and 
through  inadvertency.  No  material  prin- 
ciple, upon  which  the  two  countries  were 
to  remain  connected,  had  been  violated ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  perpetual  shift- 
ing of  the  government  and  system  in  Ire- 
land, that  every  three  months  wafled  over 
a  new  lord  lieutenant,  the  only  wonder 
was,  that  those  principles  had  been  so 
steadily  adhered  to.  The  clamour  and 
riots  of  Dublin  had  also  been  resorted  to 
as  pretences  for  thifr*  arrangement ;  this 
sort  of  argument  had  been  sufficiently 
reprobated  by  a  right  hon.  friend  of  ^his 
(Mr.  Burke)  on  a  former  day;  but  if 
clamour  was  to  be  attended  to,  let  the 
meaning  of  it,  where  there  was  any,  be 
preferr^  to' the  noise.  Had  the  Irish 
ciaroottred  for  the  present  settlement,  or 
Bar  any  one  article  contained  in  it  ?  Had 


they  been  loud  in  demanding  access  to 
the  British  market,  in  preference  to  pro- 
tecting duties  f  Had  they  requested  to  be 
tied  for  ever  to  the  Briti^  monopoly  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  to  have  the  price  of 
the  commodities  of  those  -colonies  in- 
creased upon  them^  Had  they  com- 
plained, that  fortune  had  offered  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  them 
without  condition  or  restraint  ?  Had  they 
vehemently  expressed  their  Apprehensions, 
that  the  rich  commerce  of  tlie  East  would 
speedily  be  open  to  them,  if  effectuid  mea- 
sures were  not  taken  to  prevent  it  ?  Had 
they  regretted,  that  they  were  burthened 
with  a  surplus  of  the  hereditary  revenue  ^ 
Had  they  called  out,  that  they  were  tired 
of  their  legislative  independence,  and  in* 
treated  to  be  relieved  rirom  it  ? — But  the 
fallacy  of  stating  such  flimsy  ground  as  the 
supposed  cry  of  the  populace,  as  the  real 
origin  and  spur  of  this  important  arrange* 
ment,  was  too  obvious  to  be  commented 
on*  The  true  spring  and  incentive  to  tliis 
artful  and  complica^  business  evidently 
lurked  in  this  fourth  pernicious  resolution^ 
the  tendency  of  which  was  of  a  piece  with 
'their  whole  system  of  government  in  Ire^* 
l§nd,  with  the  arbitrary  and  illegal  pro- 
ceedings of  their  agents  in  the  business  of 
attachments,  with  their  attacks  on  the 
liberty  of  the  press ;  measures  arguing  a 
mind  hostile  to  the  true  principles  of  con<^ 
stitutional  freedom,  and  justifying  us  in 
presuming  that  similar  step  would  be 
pursued  in  this  country,  if  they  could  be 
practised  with  equal  impunity.  * 

Mr.  Sheridan  now  adverted  to  what 
lord  North  bad  said,  was  his  conception 
of  the  spirit  of  the  proposition  then  in 
debate.  The  noble  lord  had  very  fairiy 
stated,  that  it  was  unquestionably  a  pro- 
posal on  the  part  of  the  British  parliament^ 
that  Ireland  should,  upon  certain  condi- 
tions, surrender  her  now-acknowledged 
right  of  external  legislation,  and  return^ 
as  to  that  point,  to  the  situation  from 
which  she  had  emancipated  herself  in 
1782.  The  noble  lord  had  also  added, 
that  though  he  might  not  approve  of  the 
manner  and  circumstances  under  which 
this  offer  was  made,  yet  he  sincerely  hoped, 
that  Ireland  would  forget  both,  and  per- 
ceive her  interest  in  acceding  to  the  pro- 
posal. The  noble  lord  was  right  in  saying, 
that  Ireland  must  forget  before  she  could 
consent ;  but  she  had  more  to  forget  than 
the  insidious  and  unfair  manner  in  which 
this  proposal  came  to  her ;  she  must  forget, 
that  Great  Britain  ever  had  the  power 
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now  required  to  be  conceded  to  her ;  she 
must  forget  tlie  use  Great  Britain  made  of 
it  while  she  possessed  it.  And  by  what 
arguments  is  Ireland  to  be  induced  to 
relinquish  this  right?  Can  it  be  stated, 
that  she  has  ever  once  exercised  it  to  the 
injury  of  this  country  >  No ;  but  we  are 
told,  that  it  is  possible  that  she  may  do  so ; 
and  is  it  not  equally  possible  that  Great 
Britain  may  abuse  the  trust>  and  employ 
this  power  to  the  oppression  of  Ireland  i  It 
is  argued,  that  the  malice  of  party,  the 
interested  views  of  mercantile  speculation, 
or  the  folly  of  narrow  politicians,  may,  at 
some  time  or  other,  lead  Ireland,  even  at 
the  expense  of  her  own  interest,  to  mea- 
sures which  might  embarrass  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  the  empire.  And  has 
Ireland  nething  to  apprehend  from  party, 
from  mercantile  avarice,  or  from  blind  and 
narrow  policy  ?  If  it  is  urged  that  Eng- 
land is  grown  too  liberal  and  enlightened 
to  justify  any  such  apprehensions  on  the 
part  of  Ireland,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer himself  contradicts  this  reasoning, 
by  asserting  that  the  200,000  manufac- 
turers, whose  petitions  are  on  the  table, 
are  all  influenced  either  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  faction,  or  blinded  by  prejudice 
and  selfishness;  in  truth,  there  is  not  a 
single  argument  which  can  be  used  as  afi 
inducement  to  Great  Britain  to  attempt  to 
resume  this  power,  which  does  not  equally 
apply  as  a  motive  to  Ireland  not  to  part 
with  it — with  this  difference  only,  that  fact 
and  experience  will  justify  the  refusal  of 
the  one,  but  have  afforded  no  pretence  for 
the  requisition  from  the  other. 

But  this  power,  if  returned  to  Great 
Britain,  is  to  be  returned  with  this  qualifi- 
cation. The  laws  which  Ireland  is  to  be 
bound  to  adopt  and  to  obey,  are,  <<  to  in- 
force  the .  same  restraints,  and  to  confer 
the  same  benefits  upon  the  subjects  of 
both  countries."  Here,  then,  arises  a 
question  which  will  necessarily  be  duly 
weighed  and  considered  by  the  Irish.  Is 
it,  or  is  it  not,  possible  for  Great  Britain, 
under  the  title  of  "  Laws  for  the  regula- 
tion of  trade  and  navigation,  or  for  regu- 
lating and  restraining  the  trade  of  the 
British  colonies  and  plantations/'  to  adopt 
restrictions  and  enforce  conditions  which 
may  materially  cripple  and  embarrass  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  Ireland  without 
proportionably  affecting  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain  ?  He  took  upon  him  con- 
fidently to  assert,  that  this  might  be  done 
in  innumerable  particulars.  He,  bad 
stated,  for  example  sake,  some  instances 


upon  a  former  day ;  he  had  stated,  that 
Great  Britain  might  restrain  the  trade 
and  navigation  between  the  colonies  and 
these  kingdoms  to  vessels  of  considerable 
burthen,  and  a  proportionate  number  of 
seamen.  England  has  large  ships  and 
numerous  crews ;  Ireland  has  neither.  The 
advantage  of  Ireland  has  been  supposed 
to  be  her  making  more  frequent  voyages 
to  the  plantations,  and  for  smaller  cargoes. 
Sucli  a  measure  of  legislation  as  is  alluded 
to,  would  evidently  have  a  different  opera- 
tion on  the  commerce  of  the  two  countries. 
He  had  stated,  that  Great  Britain  reserv- 
ing the  power  of  prescribing  the  form  of 
original  certificates  to  be  given  by  tlie 
revenue  officers  of  the  colonies,  and  of  re- 
quiring them  to  accompany  the  importa- 
tion of  every  article  of  colonial  produce 
imported  from  Ireland  into  Great  Britain, 
anight,  by  limiting  the  time  at  which  they 
should  be  allowed,  and  by  various  other 
means,  entangle  and  distress  the  Irish 
trader,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  restraint 
was  not  even  to  be  reciprocal.  He  bad 
stated,  that  Great  Britain  might  make  it  a 
condition,  that  no  ship  should  clear  out  a 
cargo  from  the  West  Indies  which  did  not 
take  out  a  stipulated  quantity  of  some 
British  manufacture  not  to  be  obtained  in 
Ireland;  but  it  was  unnecessary  for  him 
to  multiply  or  argue  upon  examples.  If 
he  was  wrangled  out  of  one  case,  still  the 
principle  he  went  upon  was  not  defeated; 
for  he  was  not  to  be  called  upon  to  prove 
the  probability  of  the  instances  he  quoted, 
or  that  Great  Britain  would  not  injure 
herself  were  she  to  adopt  them,  because 
the  whole  of  the  present  arrangment  was 
built  upon  this  foundation,  that  it  was 
essential  to  the  system  that  neither  country 
should  retain  a  power,  upon  any  terms,  to 
injure  the  commerce  of  the  other. 

But  whether  it  .was  probable  or  not 
that  Great  Britain  would  in  future  exer- 
cise this  right  of  external  legislation  over 
Ireland  with  justice  and  liberality,  still  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  it  was  claiming 
a  considerable  sacrifice  from  the  sister 
kingdom.  And  what  were  the  advan- 
tages held  out  to  her  to  induce  her  to 
make  this  sacrifice  ?  He  wished  the  House 
to  view  the  whole  of  tliis  matter,  and  not 
to  confine  their  attention  to  the  subject 
of  the  British  market,  which  had  been 
argued  upon  as  if  there  was  nothing  elsa 
to  be  conceded  by  one  side  or  acquired 
by  the  other.  What  was  the  present  si- 
tuation of  Ireland  in  respect  to  all  branches 
of  commercei  independent  of  her  inte£- 
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course  with  this  kingdom  ?-*-HeTe  Mr. 
Sheridan  went  into  a  minute  detail,  in 
order  to  shew  the  situation  in  which  Ire- 
land DOW  stood  in  respect  to  her  trade 
with  our  colonies  and  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  that  in  which  she  was  proposed 
to  be  placed,  should  the  system  of  arrange- 
ment at  present  in  contempJation  be 
adopted. 

With  .respect  to  the  West  Indies,  Ire- 
land was  to  agree  to  forego  every  market 
but  that  of  the  British  plantations,  to  give 
up  the  cheapest  for  the  dearest,  to  lose 
the  option  at  present  possessed,  of  being 
supphed  circuitously  through  Great  Bri- 
tam  upon  the  low  duties,  if  she  found  it 
not  to  her  advantage  to  apply  to  the  di- 
rect trade  of  the  whole  of  her  consump- 
tion, to  double  her  present  duties  on  tne 
article  of  rum,  to  impose  not  only  equal 
port  duties  upon  her'exports,butto  ooun- 
tervail  every  internal  duty  which  Great 
Britain  may  impose  upon  any  similar  ar- 
ticle of  her  own  manufacture ;  iBO  that  if 
Great  Britain  was  to  lay  a  duty  upon  the 
export  of  her  linen  to  those  colonies, 
which  would  be  of  little  injury  to  her, 
Ireland  must  do  the  same,  though  the  re- 
verse would  be  the  consequence;  in 
short,  the  whole  was  sacrifice  and  sur- 
render on  the  part  of  Ireland.  As  to 
America,  the  difference  lay  in  a  word. 
Instead  of  a  trade  to  that  whole  continent 
without  restriction  or  dutv»  but  what  she 
,  should  think  proper  herself  to  impose,  she 
was  to  admit  into  her  ports  no  articles  of 
similar  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture, 
to  those  of  the  British  colonies,  or  which 
were  liable  to  be  imported  from  thence 
as  such,  but  upon  the  terms  that  Great 
Britain  should  hereafter  dictate.  With 
Africa  ^e  was  t6  be  placed  upon  the 
same  footing  as  with  the  West  Indies; 
and  to  India,  she  was  to  abandon  all  hope 
and  prospect  of  intercourse  with  those 
countries  to  the  end  of  time,  and  consent 
that  an  immovable  boom  should  be  placed 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  Thus  restrained  and 
dependent,  her  prospects  of  European 
commerce  were  to  be  proportionably  di- 
minished. These  sacrifices  could  not  be 
disputed;  and  it  was  to  be  considered, 
that  every  article  proposed  to  be  aban- 
doned by  Ireland  was  an  advantage  to 
which  her  title  was  not  disputed,  an  ad- 
vantage that  she  held  as  a  right,  for  which 
she  had  a  claim  to  compensation  if  relin-' 
quished. 

These,  then,  being  the  sacrifices  which 
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Ireland  was  to  make  in  her  prospects  of 
an  extended  foreign  commerce,  where 
was  to  be  her  retribution?  In  what  in- 
stance was  the  advantage  in  this  treaty  to 
be  on  her  side  ?  From  whence  was  she  to 
receive  the  boasted  compensation  ?  The 
British  market— that  was  to  be  opened  to 
her.  There,  and  there  only,  was  she  to 
look  for  an  equivalent  for  the  numerous 
and  important  sacrifices  she  was  to  make; 
both  in  commerce  and  constitution.  He 
defied  any  man  to  have  the  confidence  to 
deny,  for  a  moment,  that  in  every  oUier 
instance  Ireland  was  not  to  be  placed  in 
an  infinitely  worse  situation  than  Uiat  in 
which  she  now  stands,  and  in  which  she 
stands  by  fair  and  acknowledged  right. 
But  how  was  this  advantage  to  be  given 
to  her?  Upon  what  terms  was  the  British 
market  to  be  opened  ?  If  he  was  to  adopt 
the  language  and  sentiments  of  those  who 
propose  this  boon,  he  should  answer,  upon 
such  terms  as  shall  ^ectually  prevent 
Ireland  from  ev^r  profiting,  in  the  smallest' 
degree,  by  the  concession.  To  thh  point 
all  their  arguments  had  tended;  to  this 
ail  their  evidence  had  been  pointed:  so 
that  if  we  were  to  give  credit  to  the  mi- 
nister and  his  supporters,  this  equitable 
treaty,  this  bargain  upon  the  basis  of  re- 
ciprocity would  prove  neither  more  not 
less  than  a  direct  firaud,  cheat,  and  rob^ 
bery — stripping  Ireland  of  all  the  commer- 
cial advantages  she  had  obtained,  as  well 
as  of  the  constitution  which  secured  them 
to  her,  and  giving  nothing  in  return,  but 
a  right  to  render  herself  odious  in  this 
country,  by  an  attempt  at  a  rivalship 
which  could  not  be  profitable  to  herself, 
though  it  might  be  mischievous  to  Great 
Britain.  He  was  not  inclined,  however, 
to  give  credit  to  the  minister's  reasoning 
on  this  subject;  and  much  less  to  the 
evidence  he  had  brought  to  support  it, 
the  greater  part  of  whicn  had  been  merely 
a  libel  on  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
Irish  nation:  nor  did  he,  at  the  same 
time,  go  with  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country  to  the  extent  of-  the  evils  which 
they  apprehended.  Many  of  their  argu- 
ments were  undoubtedly  well  founded, 
and  the  evidence  they  had  given  at  the 
bar  merited  the  most  seriouS  attention-: 
there  was  one  point,  however,  in  which 
he  most  completely  agreed  with  them; 
In  their  assertion  that  if  the  Irish  trader 
should  be  enabled  to  meet  'the  British 
merchant  and  manufacturer  In  the  British 
market,  the  gain  of  Ireland  must  be  the 
loss  GdT  England.  This  was  a  fiict  not  ta 
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be  controverted  on  any  principle  of  com- 
mon sense  or  reasonable  argument.  The 
pomp  of  general  declamation  and  waste 
of  fine  words,  which  had  on  so  many 
occasions  been  employed  to  disguise  and 
perplex  this  plaia*  simple  truth,  or  still 
more  fcdlaeiously  to  endeayour  to  prove, 
that  Great  Britain  would  find  her  balance 
in  the  Irish  market,  had  only  tended  to 
shew  the  weakness  and  inconsistency  of 
the  doctrine  they  were  meant  to  support. 
'The  truth  of  the  argument  was  with  the 
manufacturers;  and  this  formed,  in  Mr. 
Sheridan's  mind,  a  ground  of  one  of  the 
most  vehemedt  objections  he  had  to  the 
present  plan.  Ireland  must  not  endea- 
vour to  rise  on  the  ruin  of  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain.  She  must  not  aim  to 
thrive  avowedly  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  manufacturer,  however  alluring 
the  prospect ;  not  justice  and  generosity 
alone,  but  interest  and  policy,  would  call 
upon  her  to  desist  from  the  attempt 
Possibly  at  first  she  might  find  a  profit 
and  an  advantage  in  tlie  contest ;  but  how 
was  a  great  part  of  this  advantage  to  be 
obtained?  By  means  incompatible  with 
the  true  spirit  and  principles  #hich  led 
to  permanent. commercial  prosperity;  by 
means  which  had  been  stated  at  the  bar, 
•to  form  a  great  part  of  the  apprehensions 
jo£  those  who  petitioned  against  these  pro- 
positions ;  by  a  lax  execution  of  her  re- 
venue laws ;  by  the  corrupt  countenance 
of  her  legislature  to  such  a  conduct;  b^ 
stealing  her  own  manufactures  into  this 
country,  by  passing  those  of  foreign 
countries  fcH:  nor  own;  by  obtaining  a 
transfer  of  capital,  and  enticing  over  artists 
and  workmen  by  false  hopes  and  ill- 
founded  prospects ;  in  short,  by  smuggling, 
by  evading,  by  defrauding,  by  conniving, 
by  deceiving.  The  profit  earned  by  such 
means  would,  by  the  system  they  tended 
to  introduce,  be  ruinous  in  the  end  to  the 
country  which  practised  them,  while  they 
would  immediately  deeply  injure  the  sister 
kingdom  if  she  submitted  to  them ;  but 
that  would  not  long  continue :  the  conse- 
quence would  be,  that  even  the  name  of 
Irishmen  would  become  odious  to  the  com- 
mercial interest  of  Great  Britain,  and  Ire- 
land would  soon  be  taught  to  know,  that 
while  she  was.pressing  by  all  possible  means 
her  own  advanUse  from  this  article  of  the 
settlement,  she  had  by  other  conditions 
of  the  treaty  surrendered  into  the  hands 
of  Great  Britain  the, power  of  crippling 
and  crushing  the  whole  scheme  of  her 
^omierce,  of  chastising  her  presump- 


tion, and  of  reducing  her  to  her  former 
state  of  al^ect  dependence,  whenever  the 
interest,  the  prejudices,  or  the  animomtj 
of  the  trading  part  of  this  cennnunfty 
should  countenance  the  measure.  Mr. 
Sheridan  urged  this  in  ether  points  of 
view,  and  declared,  that  if  he  were  a  per- 
son of  consideration  in  Ireland,  so  fin 
from  encouraging  the  people  there  to 
strue^le  for  the  British  market,  he  should 
think  it  his  duty,  and  what  lie  owed  to  the 
interests  of  his  countrymen,  to  cdl  loudly 
to  the  whole  land  to  turn  away  their  eyes 
and  thoughts  from  that  one  object,  to  at- 
tempt no  race  or  contest  with  the  Britidi 
manu^turer,  to  shun,  as  the  greatest 
evil,  the  jealousies,  heart-burnings,  and 
destructive  ill-will,  which  would  necessa- 
rily breed  on  such  a  competition,  circum- 
stanced so  peculiarly  with  respect  to  bur- 
thens as  Great  Britain  was,  and  biassed 
by  rooted  habits  t)f  thinking  upon  this 
particular  point ;  but  to  egdeavour  to  in- 
crease by  tair  and  gentle  means  the  home 
consumption  of  the  produce  of  their  own 
industry,  and  by  systematic  and  vigorous 
enterprise  to  aim  at  a  successful  inter- 
course with  every  foreign  port :  there,  if 
they  met  the  British  merchant,  it  would 
be  a  liberal  emulation;  there  he  coukl 
have  no  innovation  or  unfairness  to  com- 
plain of;  and  there,  even  if  successfully 
rivalled,  he  would  be  conscious  that  the 
increasing  wealth  of  Ireland,  from  such  a 
source,  might,  with  truth,  be  stated  to  be 
a  fund  wherein  the  general  commerce  of 
England  would  assuredly  find  its  compen- 
sation. Thus  might  Ireland  be  addressed 
under  her  present  circumstancesi;  but  let 
the  settlement  now  proposed  be  once  es- 
tablished, what  would  be  the  answer? 
Would  not  the  Irish  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer reply  :<— ^<  What  you  advise  us  to 
is  unreasonable  and  preposterous;— -we 
have  bound  ourselves  tor  ever  to  the  mo- 
nopolies of  Great  Britain  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West ;  we  receive  the  commodities 
of  both  at  her  will,  at  her  prices,  and  at 
her  duties ;  we  are  crippled  in  our  inter- 
course with  America,  nolding  a  precarious 
and  restrained  trade  with  those  sovereign 
states  as  if  they  were  still  British  colonies ; 
our  dreams  of  being  the  elepSt  and  empo- 
rium for  the  foreign  countries  of  Europe 
are,  of  consequence,  become  visionary  and 
ridiculous;  .we  have  violated  the  princi- 
ples of  our  constitution,  by  giving'a  per- 
petual aid  to  a  military  force  at  the  win  of 
the  executive  niagistrate;  we  bave  fiir 
ever  surrendered  our  ri^t  of  external 
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legislation  imo  the  hands  of  the  British 
parliaments— for  all  this  the  British  market 
18  our  compensation;  upon  that  we  are 
compelled  to  fasten  our  minds ;  to  that  we 
must  cUngy  that  we  muiBt  obtain  by  evenr 
possible  exertion  of  everf  kind ;  and  if 
Great  Britain  suffers  by  it,  the  mischief  is 
of  her  own  seeking,  and  the  restrictions 
which  force  us  to  this  contest  are  of  her  own 
iro|M>8ing/'  These  would  be  the  happy 
fruits  of  a  plan,  whose  boasted  object  was 
to  cement  the  union  of  the  two  countries, 
and  connect  them  by  bonds  (^  eternal* 
«mitv  and  reciprocal  affection ! 

Mr.  Sheridan  concluded  with  pressing 
ODr  the  attention  of  the  House,  the  propo- 
aitions  as  they  then  stood,  completdy 
cJianged  in  spirit,  principle,  and  regula* 
tion»  and  begging  them  to  consider  them 
in  their  true  liffht,  as  new  proposals  from 
the  British  parfiament,  those  made  by  the 
Irish  pariiament  being  in  fact  rejected; 
and  to  decide,  whether  they  were  such  as 
human  reason  could  suppose  the  Irish 
parliament,  weighing  what  they  are  to  re- 
nounce, and  what  they  are  to  acquire, 
could  accept,  if  fair  time  was  given  them 
to  argue  and  deliberate:  or  if,  by  sur- 
prise and  management,  they  were  hurried 
through  that  parliament,  at  a  season  of 
thin  attendance  and  relaSced  attention, 
whether  the  most  fatal  misunderstandings 
might  not  be  apprehended,  from  the 
country  afterwards  discovering  the  delu- 
sion which  had  been  practised  upon  them, 
and  the  arts  and  fallacies  which  had  ob- 
tained the  irrevocable  surrender  of  their 
dearest  rights.  The  resolution  in  debate, 
was  declared  to  be  the  essence  of  this  new 
^stem;— negative  that,  and  the  plan  fell  to 
the  ground  :*  if  it  passed  that  day,  a  deep 
wound  would  instantly  be  given  to  the 
confidence  of  Ireland  in  Great  Britain ;  if 
adopted  rashly  by  the  Irish  parliament, 
the  decisive  blow  would  be  struck,  and 
affisctien  and  good  faith  between  the  two 
countries  be  banished  for  ever. 

Mr.  fV.  JV,  GrenvUle  said,  it  was  ex- 
tremely  disaffreeable  to  him  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House,  upon  points  that  were 
immediately  personal  to  himself;  but  the 
hoo.  gentleman  had  so  misrepresented 
what  he  had  said  in  a  former  delate  a  few 
days  since,  that  he  could  not  but  think 
the  House  would  expect  that  he  should 
aay  something  on  tne  occasion.  Mn 
Granville  then  went  into  an  argument  to 
prove,  that  there  was  no  manner  of  incon- 
sistency in  his  supporting  the  present  re- 
aolutionsi  after  the  line  of  conduct  he  bad 


held  in  that  House,  when  a  noble  relation 
of  his  had  the  honour  to  be  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  He  said,  the  concessions  made 
to  Ireland,  previous  to  his  holding  the 
office  of  secretary,  had  been  misconceived 
in  that  country.  When  he  arrived,  he 
found  men's  minds  much  divided ;  various 
opinions  prevailed,  and  many  doubts  and 
jealousies  were  entertainecL  In  order  to 
clear  up  these  doubts,  and  quiet  these  jea- 
lousies, he  had  come  over  to  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  to  procure  a  parlia-^ 
mentary  explanation  of  the  former  pro-» 
ceedings.  U  was  with  that  view,  and  with 
that  view  only,  that  he  had  adopted  the 
line  of  conduct  he  at  that  time  pursued  ; 
and  he  would  submit  it  to  the  candid  con- 
sideration of  every  man  who  heard  him, 
whether  there  was  not  an  essential  'dis- 
tinction between  an  explanation  of  past 
concessions,  and  an  obtamment  of  greater 
concessions ;  and  whether  his  object  being 
at  that  time  merely  to  obtain  an  explana- 
ticm  of  what  had  been  before  done,  there 
was  any  inconsistency  in  his  now  support*^ 
ing  a  system  of  arrangement,  between  the 
two  countries,  that  certainly  conceded 
something  more,  but  that  promised  so 
firmly  to  establish  the  future  harmony 
and  happiness  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land  ?  Mr.  Grenville  next  took  notice  of 
what  Ifcul  been  said,  in  regard  to  the  fourth 
resolution  being  a  resumption  of  the  right 
of  legislation  over  Ireland,  which  had  been 
so  solemnly  renounced  the  year  before 
last;  and  went  into  a  series  of  nice  dis^ 
tinctions  upon  the  subject,  declaring,  that 
he  understood  the  resolution  to  be  a  re- 
cognition of  the  ri^ht  of  legislation  being 
indienably  .vested  m  Ireland,  or  he  would 
not  have  supported  it. 

Commodore  i^otvyfr,  after  expressing  hit 
general  approbation  of  the  plan  under  dis- 
cussion, said,  that  he  had  no  doubts  on 
his  mind,  except  of  a  professional  nature, 
whFch  he  was  under  a  necessity  of  re* 
questing  the  riffht  hon,  gentleman  f  Mr. 
Fitt)  to  reconcile,  before  he  could  mink 
himself  justifiable  in  giving  his  negative  to 
the  amendment  He  said,  that  there 
could  be  nothiog/nore  detrimental  to  the 
naval  service,  than  to  furnish  the  seamen  in 
time  of  war  with  the  means  of  avoiding 
the  King's  service,  and  even  4>f  being  im- 
pressed ;  which  must  necessarily  be  the 
case,  if  the  prerogative  o£  the  Crown  in 
that  instance  was  not  to  be  in  equal  force 
in  Ireland  as  in  England.  He  pointed 
out  the  temptation  it  would  be  to  persona 
of  that  description  to  fly.  to  Ireland  on  tha 
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oommencement  of  a  war,  and  there  to 
seek  for  emplovment  in  the  merchaot 
ships,    where    they    would    have   better 

Eay,  aod  less  restraint  than  in  the  navy, 
y  which  means  our  fleets  would  remain 
unmanned.  He  also  expressed  some  ap-* 
prehensions,  lest  the  arrangement  might 
make  dangerous  alterations  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  board  of  Admiralty,  and 
therefor^  he  wished  to  be  informed,  if  that 
department  was  to  be  affiscted,  and  whe- 
ther the  impress  service  was  to  be  on  the 
same  footing  in  Ireland  as  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Pitt  paid  a  handsome  compliment 
to  the  hon«  gentleman  for  the  professional 
zeal  he  had  shown,  and  the  candour  with 
which  he  had  stat^  his  doubts.      The 
king  of  Great  Britain,  be  said,  was,  by 
the  common    law,  possessed  of  certain 
powers  over  the  British  seamen,  for  the 
purposes  of  public  defence ;   the  common 
.  law  of  Ireland  was  similar  to  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  therefore  he  must  in  Ireland 
enjoy  exactly  the  same  powers  over  the 
several  classes  of  his  subjects  in  tha^  king- 
dom, as  his  prerogative  entitled  him  to  m 
this  under  the  common  law  of  England. 
With  respect  to  the  power  of  pressing, 
that  was  a  subject  on  which  great  delicacy 
had   always  been  shown   by  parliament, 
nor  would  he  then  unnecessarily  say  any 
thing  on  it  farther  than  this,  that  What- 
ever authority  the  king  had  of  that  nature 
in  Enffland,  be  had  exactly  the  same  in 
Ireland,  and  that  it  was  not  altered  or  in- 
fringed on  in  either  by  the  present  resolu- 
tion.   With  regard  to  the  board  of  Admi- 
ralty, he  observed  that  the  admiralty  of 
Endand  was  the  admiralty  of  Ireland,  and 
of  the  empire  at  large ;  and  that  to  divide 
its  jurisdiction,  would  be  to  weaken  itod 
almost  destroy  the  naval  force  of  the  em- 
pire.   Nor  could  there  possibly  be   two 
boards  of  Admiralty,  because  the  branch 
of  executive  administratioiiy  which  was 
junder  that  department,  being  o^  a  military 
nature,  was  one  of  those  which,  like  the 
right  of  appointing  ambassadors,  belonged 
personally  to  the  Crown,  without  any  local 
reference  to  the  situation  4>f  its  dominions. 
Having  thus,  he  hoped,  satisfied  the  hon. 
commodore,  he  found   himself  under  a 
necessity  of  paaking  some  observations  on 
other  matters  tliat  h<(d  fallen  in  the  de^' 
bate.     When  he  considered  the  language 
jthat  had  been  held,  and  the  quarter  it 
oarae  from ;  when  ^e  reflected  on  the  de- 
signs of  those  who  had  presented  them- 
selves in  so  conspicuous  a  manner  as  the 
jtneaies  of  the  resolution  then  before  thje 


House,  and  saw  with  how  mudi  artifice 
and  zeal  those  designs  were  supported; 
and  when  he  weighed  the  motives,  as  well 
of  those  who  bad  been  silent  as  of  those 
who  had  spoken  to  the  question ;  he  coul4 
not  remain  an  idle  spectator,  in  a  transac- 
tion that  so  essentially  concerned  the  in- 
terest of  the  two  kingdoms,  which  com- 
posed the  remaining  part  of  the  British 
empire.    If  a  chain  of  recent  events,  and 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  conduct  that  bad 
been  adopted  by  persons  of  a  certain  de* 
scription,  had  not  exhausted  and  antici- 
pated his  surprise  at  any  thing  that  could 
cotne  from  tnem,  he  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve his  senses,  when  he  beheld  a  gentle- 
roan  (Mr,  Sheridan j  who  for  many  weeks 
had  concealed  his  intentions  so  effiectuaUy, 
as  to  leave  it  a  doubt  whether  be  was 
friendl}^  or  hostile  to  the  arrangement  now 
depending,  stand  forth  the  avowed  enemy 
of  a  part  of  the  system  which  was  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  whole,  and  take 
up  a  ground  of  opposition  the  moat  dan- 
gerous and  inflamn^atory  that  could  pos- 
sibly suggest  itself.    But  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  conduct  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  should  be  so  inconsistent,  when 
it  was  remembered,  how  inconsistent  all 
the  measures  of  the  party  of  which  he  was 
the  mouth,  were  in  themselves,  and  how 
inconsistent  the  persons  who  composed 
that  party  were  with  one  another.     Still, 
the  pursuits  of  that  party,  however  various 
and  However  contradictory,  had  one  ^uni- 
form tendency.   Whether  they  reprobated 
on  this  day  what  thev  had  approved  on 
the  preceding,  or  whether  they  abandoned 
a  principle  which  the;^  had   before   ad- 
mitted;   whether  one  individual  differed 
from  or  coincided  with  the  rest  of  his  as- 
sociates ;  still  the  effect  of  all  their  efforts, 
of  all  their  perseverance,  and  all  their 
tergiversation,  was  to  be  the  same—to  em- 
barrass the  measures  of  administration,  to 
disunite  the  affections  of  their  iellowrsub- 
jects,  to  excite  groundless  alarms,  and  on 
those  groundless  alarms  to  foment    the 
most  daneerous  discontents.    The  noble 
lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  in  assenting  to 
the  resolution,  and  the  hon;  gentleman  in 
opposing  it,  had  taken  care  to  support 
their  several  opinions  by  the  same  argu- 
ment; and  that  argument  was,  of  all  others, 
best  calculated  to  proniote  the  ultimate 
desiffii    of   both,    however  different  the 
mooes  th/ey  took  to  accomplish  it— Uia 
jealousy   and    resentment  of  the   sister 
kingdom.     The  resumption  of  legislative 
8iq»reai^y  over  Jrelandi  was  the  ground 
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of  acotiiescence  in  the  ooe,  of  diflsent  In 
the  otner ;  and  thus  they  divided  between 
them  the  two  features  of  the  character 
which  their  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Fox) 
had  shewn  himself  so  ambitious  to  assume, 
that  of  an  English  and  an  Irish  patriot* 

How  gentlemen  could  think  themselves 
warranted  in  setting  up  an  opposition  to 
measure^)  in  favour  of  which  tbey  had 
borne  more  than  a  silent  testimony,  was 
a  circumstance  only  to  be  accounted  for 
by  those  who,  from  a  close  attention  to 
the  conduct  of  the  paxiy^  and  a  conge- 
niality of  sentiment  with  them,  had 
brooght  themseWes  to  understand  and  to 
adopt  the  whole  of  their  system,  and  were 
thence  enabled  to  see  that  it  was  a  double 
game  that  they  were  playing;  and  that 
their  appearing  tp  oppose  the  resolutions 
by  arguments  directly  contrary  to  each 
other^  was  merely  with  a  view  to  secure 
the  same  end,  and  to  compass  the  same 
dedgn.  Was  there,  he  asked,  a  single 
aoaendment  which  was  not  calculated  to 
meet  and  obviate  the  ver^  objections  that 
had  been  made  to  the  pnmary  resolutions 
as  sent  from  Ireland?  and  when  those 
amendments  were  first  proposed,  was 
there  a  single  genUeman  on  the  opposite 
aidf  of  the  House  who  spoke  upon  the 
subject,  who  did. not  acknowledge  them 
to  be  an  improvement  on,  and  a  consider- 
able recomm^dation  of  the  plan  ?  It 
had  been  asked,  would  the  Irisn  be  satis- 
fied to  adopt  the  resolutions  in  their  pre- 
*  sent  altered  and  amended  state  ?  And 
the  exultation  and  confidence,  with  which 
the  question  had  been  asked,  sufficiently 
betrayed  that  it  was  not  the  form  or  pro- 
Tision  of  the  original  grounds  of  the  ad- 
justment,  as  likdy  to  injure  this  coun- 
try, that  had  eiven  rise  to  the  opposition 
which  attended  them,  but  the  hope,  that  by 
introducing  idterations,  and  diminishing 
as  much  as  possible  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  them  by  Ireland,  that  coun- 
try might  be  brought  to  reject  them,  and 
thus  an  arrangement  necessary  both  to 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  empire 
might  be  postponed  or  defeated.  The 
question,  however,  he  would  answer  with 
as  much  boldness  as  became  him ;  and  he 
would  not  scruple  to  say,  that  as  far  as 
probability  would  go  on  such  an  occasion, 
th^  would  certainly  be  received  with  joy 
and  gratitude  in  Ireland.  This  opinion  he 
gaye  from  genend  reasoning  Ana  the  na- 
ture of  the  case ;  for  all  that  was  ne- 
cessary to  form  such  an  opinion,  was  to  be 
persuaded  that  the  people  and  parliament 


of  Ireland,  were  possessed  of  sufficient  un- 
derstanding to  see  and  know  their  own  in- 
terests,  and  to  distinguish  between  their 
friends  and  their  enemies. .  Could  he  sup- 
pose that  Ireland  would  discover  in  tne 
resolution  then  in  debate,  any  infringe- 
ment on  the  sovereign  rights  of  her  legis- 
lature, he  should  then  readily  acknow- 
ledge, that  there  was  no  hope  of  her  ac- 
quiescence :  but,  as  the  resolution  was  in 
Itself  peHec^tly  innocent  of  any  such  ten- 
dency, as  it  was  in  fact  nothing  more  than 
a  necessary  and  indispensable  provision  in 
a  treaty  bietween  two  independent  king* 
doms — nay,  as  it  was  a  virtual  recognition 
of  her  complete  emancipation,  he  had 
very  little  apprehension,  that  an  enlighten- 
ed and  iiberd  nation  would  suffer  itself  to 
become  a  dupe  to  the  designs  of  a  set  of 
men,  who  having  exerted  aU  their  industry 
for  the  space  of  fiv^  months  in  alarming 
every  interest  in  this  country,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rousing  them  to  a  violent  opposi- 
tion against  the  arrangement,  as  proposed 
by  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  were  now 
with  equal  diligence  employing  the  most 
inflammatory  means  towards  creating  a 
similar  opposition  in  Ireland  against  the 
modifications  applied  by  the  British  House 
of  Commons.  The  inconsistency  of  the 
gentlemen,  who  opposed  at  this  day  what 
they  approved  of  on  the  first  introduction, 
was  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  contra- 
dictions with  which  their  former  opposi- 
tion to  the  oriffinal  propositions,  ana  their 
present  opposition  to  the  amendments, 
were  marked. 

Formerly  it  was  ur^ed,  that  the  ar- 
rangement would  be  ruinous  to  the  trade 
of  £ngland ;  but  not  having  been  able  to 
bring  the  House  into  their  opinion,  they 
had  shifted  their  ground,  and  had  become 
on  a  sudden  extremely  apprehensive  lest 
it  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  constitution 
of  Ireland.  He  once  more  pressed  the 
right  hon.  eentleman  opposite  to  come 
forward  and  explain  his  meaning  in  the 
resolution  of  1782:  in  that  resolution, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  led  the 
House  to  declare  that,  **  it  was  necessary 
for  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the  em- 
pire, that  a  permanent  connexion  should 
oe  established  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.''  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
liad  not  imposed  in  that  resolution  an  un- 
meaning proposition  on  the  House,  he 
must  have  intended  something  sintilar  to 
the  present  plan,  either  as  first  arranged 
by  the  Irish  resolutions,  or  as  now  adopted 
by  the  amendments  engrafted  on  tb&m  by 
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the  committee  of  that  House.  If  the  idea 
«f  the  ri^t  bon.  gendeman  bad  been  en- 
tnrely  di&rent,  be  wondered  that  in  bis 
active  search  for  means  and  modes  of  op- 
position, he  had  not  endeavoured  to  use 
that  which  would  of  all  others  be  the 
.  most  clear  and  forcible,  that  of  contrasting 
the  system  now  proposed  with  a  better 
one  of  his  own  formation.  As  this  mode, 
tbereforet  bad  been  neglected  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  be  had  only  to  conclude, 
either  that  he  bad  no  meaning  whatever 
In  the  resolution  he  proposed,  that  his  in- 
tention was  something  similar  to  the  ar- 
rangement now  under  consideration,  or 
that  whatever  his  plan  was,  it  was  such 
as,  on  comparison,  would  be  found  infe- 
rior to  the  present.  Although  these  were 
the  most  obvious  explanations  of  this  in- 
consistency, still  there  was  another  which 
he  hoped  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
not  prepared  to  admit,  namely,  that  the 
difierent  situations  in  which  he  found  him- 
self, had  inspired  him  with  difterent  sen- 
timents ;  and  that  the  views  on  the  present 
day  were  such,  as  rendered  that  public 
tranquillity  and  permanent  welfare  of  the 
empire  wfiich  it  was  formerly  his  avowed 
object  to  establish,  less  agreeable  now 
than  they  appeared  to  bim  then  to  be. 

He  enlarged  with  great  emphasis,  with 
some  humour,  and  much  severity,  on  the 
pains  which  gentlemen  had  taken  to  de- 
precate in  their  speeches,  any  imputations 
of  inflammatory  intentions,  ana  yet  by 
their  arguments  to  provoke  the  strongest 
suspicions  of  that  nature.  It  was  not  for 
him  to  determine,  wiDether  the  intention  of 
tKose  gentlemen  were  really  as  bad  as 
they  themselves  seemed  apprehensive  tliey 
should  appear ;  but  on  tiie  present  occa- 
sion, he  had  only  to  exult,  that  however 
the  tendency  of  their  several  arguments 
separately  considered  mi^ht  go  towards 
sowing  dissention  and  dissatisfaction  in 
Ireland,  yet  when  all  their  speeches  were 
collectively  sent  to  Ireland  (and  he  dared 
to  say  that  pains  would  be  taken  they  all 
should  find  their  way  there),  he  flattered 
himself  that  one  would  prove  an  antidote 
to  the  poison  of  the  other,  and  by  that 
means  destroy  the  effect  of  the  whole. 
Thus,  when  it  should  be  found,  that  an 
hon;  gentleman,  in  the  fullnesf^  of  his  zeal 
for  the  freedom  and,  prosperity  of  that 
country,  considered  every  thing  that  was 
given  te  Ireland  as  insignificant,  and  yet 
that  the  pricie  she  was  to  pay  for  it,  was 
nothing  less  than  an  entire  and  absolute 
surrender  of  her  iBdependence;  if  tbe 
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various  inconsistencies  that  had  mariud 
that  hon.  gentleman's  conduct  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings,  were  not  sulB* 
cient  to  open  the  eyes  of  all  the  wise  -and 
thinking  people,  yet  the  poison  of  tfas 
boo.  gentleman's  argument  would  find  s 
complete  antidote  in  the  argumeot  of  the 
noble  lord  (North)  near  him.  Their  joiot 
ar^um^t  ran  thus :  the  hon.  gendeoBas 
a&med  that  Ireland  gained  nothing  in 
point  of  commerce,  but  resigned  ber 
sovereignty  and  her  legislative  powers  into 
the  hands  of  Great  Britain,  whilst  the 
noble  lord  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
Eneland  was  on  the  point  of  imparting  to 
Ireland  the  most  unbounded  and  invalo* 
able  rights  of  trade,  yet  that  the  only  re* 
turn  to  be  made  for  such  an  extravagant 
concession  amounted  to  nothing  more  than 
this— -the  freight  of  a  few  frigates  loaded 
with  pickled  pork  and  biscuits  in  the 
course  of  a  century.  Having  dwelt  on 
the  inconsistency  of  such  arguments,  .sod 
the  little  apprehension  there  was  of  any 
serious  danffer  resulting  firom  tbem,  he 
vindicated  the  resolution  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  absolutely  necessary  towards  ef- 
fecting the  object  of  a  plan  depending, 
which  was  to  apree  to  admit  that  coontiy 
to  a  participation  of  commercial  benefits 
with  &reat  Britain,  that  should  not  only 
be  equal,  but  permanent ;  for  if  the  lawi 
that  reflated  and  governed  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  benefits  should  be  difiereot 
in  each  country,  then  they  could  not  be 
equal ;  and  if  they  were  liable  to  altera- 
tions in  the  one  and  not  in  the  other,  they 
could  not  be  permanent.  He  refen^  to 
the  negociations  between  all  states  abso- 
lutely indepoadent  on,  or  unconnected  with, 
each  otheri  in  order  to  shew  that  similar 
provisions  were  frequently  adopted  oo 
such  occasions.  He  particularly  instanced 
the  late  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  ih 
which  that  kingdom  was  bound  to  publisii 
certain  edicts,  as  soon  as  other  acts  stipulated 
on  her  part  were  performed  by  this  coun- 
try :  nay,  he  defied  any  gentlenun  to  pro- 
duce a  single  collection  of  treaties  in  wnidi 
there  was  not  almost  in  every  page  a  con- 
tract of  a  similar  tendency.  He  farther 
contended,  that  if  Ireland  had  anj  reason 
to  complain  in  this  instance,  of  an  infringe- 
ment on  her  r^hts,  England  had  foil  as 
much ;  for,  by  the  present  arrangemeDti 
her  parliament  was  fully  and  irrevocs^y 
bound,  at  bll  times,  to  admit  the  Irish  to 
the  free  use  and  enjoyment  of  her  owa 
markets ;  and  would,  therefore,  by  so 
dobg,  givq  up  her  future  right  (tf  exdud: 
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ing  them,  and  thus,  to  a  certaia  degree, 
abandon  her  free  agency  and  sovereign 
power  over  all  the  concerns  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  he  was  confident 
that  the  candour  and  liberality  pf  ^he 
House  would  indulge  him  with  a*  few 
minutes  attention,  to  enable  hina  to  repel 
the  grossest  perversion,  not  of  words 
merely,  but  of  conduct  and  motives, 
which  the  most  presumptuous  adept  at 
misrepresentation  nad  ever  attempted  to 
maintain,  in  defiance  of  truth  and  de- 
cency. The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
charged  him,  in  the  most  acrimonious  lan- 
guage of  reproof,  with  inconsistency  of 
.  conduct.  He  was  accused  of  not  having 
appeared  to  hold  one  uniform  opinion 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Irish  propositions 
•—a  curious  charge,  and  curiously  sup- 
ported ;  for  the  very  words  of  the  right 
non.  gentleman's  accusation  accounted  K»r, 
and  justified  the  contradictions  he  com- 
plained ^f.  It  was,  because  every  day  had 
brought  forth  new  opinions ;  it  was,  be- 
cause every  time  the  committee  met,  the 
tone  had  been  changed,  and  the  ground 
had  been  shifled^that  it  had  become  ut- 
terly impossible  for  any  person  either  to 
aupport  or  oppose  his  system  upon  the 
same  principle,  or  with  the  same  argu- 
ments, for  two  days  together:  but  it  was 
not  very  surprising  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  who  had  forgot  every  ground 
which  at  the  commencement  he  professed 
to  act  upon,  should  not  very  accurately 
remember  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by 
others;  nothing  but  this  complete  obli- 
▼ion  of  himself,  and  what  he  had  done  in 
this  business,  could  have  betrayed  him 
into  the  rashness  of  accusing  gentlemen 
on  that  side  of  the  House  of  acting  a  double 
game — Did  he  complain  of  a  double  game  ? 
He,  through  whose  whole  conduct  in  this 
business  there  had  not  been  one  direct 
proceeding,  not  one  straight-forward  step. 
The  whole  negociation,  from  the  first 
hour,  had  been  carved>  twisted,  and  cir- 
cuitous— a  plan,  opened  with  duplicity, 
and  explained  with  equivocation.  The 
^008  and  glaring  contradictions  between 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  first  statement 
and  reasoning  uponlhis  business  in  Eng- 
kind,  and  Mr.  Orders  in  Ireland,  undoubt- 
edly had  no  resemblance  to  a  double  game ; 
there  had  been  no  double  game  in  the 
^  committee  of  privy  council,  carrying  on  a 
mock  investigation  for  his  Majesty's  infor- 
mation, after  his  Majesty  had  received 
an  address  of  thanks  ror  haying  adopted 


the  measure ;  and,  above  all,  no  double 
game  had  been  practised  with  the  manu- 
fiicturers ;  but  all  theit  misapprehensions 
had  been  owing  to  accident,  or  their  own 
dullness !  While  such  things  were  in  the 
recollection  of  the  House,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  must  not  expect  to  nave  his 
loose  and  unfounded  charges  pass  unre- 
plied  to,  however  boldly  urged  with  lofty 
tones  and  clamorous  declamation.  For 
his  party  he  defied  the  right  hon.  sentle^ 
man  to  tax  him  with  any  one  inconsistency 
upon  this  subject.  He  was  the  mouth  of 
no  party,  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
been  pleased  to  style  him,  nor  was  he  the 
tool  of  any  party.  He  had  as  strons  party 
feelings  as  any  man;  but  he  had  those 
feelings,  because  those  he  was  attached  to 
neither  expected  from,  him  servility  of 
judgment  nor  pliancy  of  principle.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman,  perhaps,  knew  him- 
self too  well  what  it  was  to  be  only  the 
channel  of  conveying  other  people's  senti- 
ments and  decrees,  to  be  the  eloquent 
mouth  employed  to  promulgate  schemes, 
not  bred  in  his  own  judgment,  nor  ap- 

{ proved  by  his  own  heart.  This,  he  so- 
emnly  believed,  was  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman's case  at  present.  He  was  con- 
vinced, in  his  own  mind,  that  that  part  of 
the  plan  which  was  to  entrap  Ireland  into 
a  surrender  of  her  constitution,  was  no 
original  wish  of  that  right  hon.  gentleman, 
but  had  been  put  upon  him  since,  by 
those  who  will  some  day  make  still  harder 
conditions  with  him,  for  the  continuance 
of  their  countenance  and  support. 

Mr.  Sheridan  then  recapitulated  his 
own  conduct  throughout  the  business; 
stating,  that  soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
proposed  arrangement,  he  had  said  in 
debate  in  that  House,  that  he  should 
difier  upon  this  business,  he  feared,  with 
those  whom  he  had  always  acted  with; 
that  he  had  solicited  no  petition,  nor  knew 
even  ot  Uiat  from  Stafford  tiU  the  d^y  he 
had  presented  it;  but  that  on  the  day 
Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  his  sixteen  new 
propositions,  so  far  from  appearing  to  ap- 
prove of  them,  he  had  called  on  the  rignt 
hon.  gentleman  to  read  a  second  time  thn 
particular  proposition,  and  had  declared, 
m  speaking  to  an  amendment,  he  moved 
before  the  House  rose  that  night,  that  the 
fourth  resolution  struck  him  as  an  abso- 
lute resumption  of  the  right  of  external 
legislation  over  Ireland.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  brought  an  amendment  to  this 
resolution  the  next  time  the  committee 
sat,  and  quoted  what  hQ  called  his  (Mr. 
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Sheridan's)  misconception  as  a  reason. 
Mr.  Sheridan  had  then  replied,  that  the 
amendment  had  removed  no  part  of  his 
objection.  He  had  since  spoke  and  di- 
vided against  thi/i  resdlution  in  the  com- 
mittee. With  regard  to  other  particulars 
in  this  arrangement)  he  had  voted,  in  many 
instances,  with  the  minister,  and  against 
his  right  hon.  friend  and  the  noble  lord ; 
and  he  had  suggested  some  amendments 
which  had  been  adopted,  and  which  cer- 
tainly tended  to  smooth  the  reception  of 
tlie  propositions  in  Ireland.  He  left  the 
House  to  judge,  whether  there  was  any 
thing  either  inflammatory  or  inconsistent 
in  this  conduct.  But  his  opinion  upon  the 
whole  of  the  plan,  as  it  was  completed,  he 
had  delivered  that  day,  and  that  opinion 
he  would  maintain.. 

Lord  North  also  vindicated  himself  from 
the  oharge  of  inconsistency  made  against 
him  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and 
turned  against  him  his  own  argument  of 
shifting  ground.  With  respect  to  the  quo- 
tation of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  from 
his  speech,  notwithstanding  his  precaution 
in  writing  down  his  words,  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a  great  inaccuracy ;  for  he  had 
not  said,  that  we  had  only  to  expect  the 
return  from  Ireland  in  the  course  of  an 
entire  century,  but  that  the  utmost  we 
could  look  for  would  be  a  few  frigates, 
freighted  with  pickled  pork  and  biscuit, 
durmg  the  reraamder  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, a  period  only  of  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Fox  began  with  remarking,  that  in 
the  personal  and  political  character  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  over-against  him 
(Mr.  Pitt),  there  were  man^  qualities  and 
habits  that  had  oflen  surprised  him,  and, 
he  believed,  that  confounded  the  specu- 
lations of  every  man  who  had  ever  much 
considered  or  analyzed  his  disposition; 
but  that  his  conduct  on  that  night  had  re- 
duced all  that  was  unaccountable,  inco- 
herent, and  contradictory  in  his  character 
in  times  past,  to  a  mere  nothing.  That 
he  shone  out  in  a  new  light,  surpassing 
even  himself,  and  leaving  his  nearers 
wrapt  in  amazement,  uncertain  whether 
most  to  wonder  at  the  extraordinary 
speech  they  had  just  heard,  or  the  front' 
less  confidence  with  which  that  speech 
had  been  delivered.  Such  a  farrago  of 
idle  and  arrogant  declamation,  uttered  in 
any  other  place^  and  by  any  other  person, 
upon  the  subject  in  question,  would  natu- 
rally fill  the  members  of  that  House  with 
astonishment;  but,  spoken  by  that  right 
hon.  gentleman  within  those  walls,  in  the 
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presence  of  men  who  were  witnesses  of 
all  the  proceedings  upon  this  business, 
every  one  of  whom  could  bear  testimony 
to  the  gross  and  unblushing  fallacy  of  the 
ri^ht  hon.  gentleman — it  was,  Mr.  Fox 
said,  an  act  of  boldness,  a  species  of  paf- 
liameotary  hardihood,  certainly  not  to  be 
accounted  for  upon  any  known*  or  re- 
ceived rules  of  comnion  sense,  or  common 


reason. 


'I  cannot  (continued  Mr.  Fox)  help  re- 
marking the  vast  disparity  in  the  tone,  the 
temper,  and  the  style  of  expression  ex- 
hibited by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  upon 
this  night,  from  those  whicn  he  deemed  it 
expedient  to  adopt  when  he  opened  the 
eighteen  propositions  to  this  House^  On 
that  night  I  quoted  a  passage, 

Telephus  aut  Peleus,  cum  pauper  et  exol 
uterque, 

Projicit  arapullas,  et  sesquipedalia  verba ; 
and  quoted  it  to  exemplify  the  change 
which  the  deplorable  situation  into  whidi 
his  rashness,  his  ignorance,  or  what  is  not 
more  reputable  than  either,  his  servile 
adoption  of  other  men's  :  f&ncies,  and 
thrusting  forward  the  crude  heap  of  dis- 
cordant and  dangerous  materials  which 
form' this  miserable  project,  had  involved 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.  Upon  that  oc- 
casion, I  could  not  help  observing,  that 
the  ampullit  and  the  sesquipedalia  verba-^ 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  magnifi- 
cent terms,  his  verbose  periods,  and  Uiose 
big  bombastic  sentiments  which  consti- 
tute, in  general,  the  principal  part  of  his 
orations,  had  for  once  forsaken  him,  or 
been  relinquished,  for  language  and  for 
manners  better  accommodated  to  his 
disastrous  condition.  Then  we  saw  the 
avowed  confederacy  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  with  those  about  him,  whose 
co-operation  in  the  general  system  of  his 
government  he  is  commmonly  so  anxious 
to  disavow,  but  whose  opinions  he  so  uni- 
formly propagates  and  asserts— then  we 
saw  that  preposterous  ambition,  that  gaudy 
pride,  and  vaulting  vanity,  which  glare 
upon  die  observer  beyond  all  the  odier 
characteristic  features  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  and  Tvhich  prompt  him  to 
look  down  with  contempt  on  his  political 
coadjutors— to  fancy  himself  the  great 
overseer,  the  surveyor-general  of  the  Bri- 
tish government — we  saw  this  glittering 
assemblage  melt  away,  and  that  right  hoo. 
gentleman  descend  to  a  curious  and  roost 
afiecting  sympathy  with  the  other  sup- 
porters of  this  system,  as  well  as  into 
something  like  a  modest  and  civil  de* 
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meaner  towards  those  who  opposed  it. 
But,  alas !  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  de- 
viation into  a  moderate  and  humble  course 
of  argument,— into  a  course  befitting  a 
man  detected  in  ten  thousand  instances  of 
folly,  precipitancy,  rashness,  weakness, 
and  consummate  ignorance  of  the  subject 
in  discussion,  was  but  transient  and  tern- 
porary.  The  hopes  of  a  reform  in  his 
conduct  were  as  fallacious,  even  as  the 
many  hopes  of  other  reforms  which  that 
right  hon.  gentleman  has  gulled  a  variety 
of  persons  in  this  country  to  entertain 
upon  points  of  more  importance.  Upon 
this  night  the  right  hon.  gentleman  nas 
relapsed  into  his  own  favourite  and  darling 
haoits— the  ampuUce  and  sesqtdpedalia 
verba  are  again  resumed,  with  additional 
redundancv*  Nerved  with  new  rancour, 
and  impelled  with  fresh  vehemence,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  rushes  blindly  for* 
ward ;  but  surely  it  cannot  escape  obser- 
vation, that  the  displav  of  these  passions, 
and  the  resumption  of  that  mode  of  rea- 
soning, are  the  l^est  proofs  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  is,  indeed,  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity;  and,  by  the  use  of  such 
arguments,  that  he  shews  himself  destitute 
of  any  that'  better  become  a  real  states- 
man, or  a  great  orator. ' 

Beaten  out  of  every  thing  that  bears 
the  semblance  of  argument,  without  the 
least  shred  or  remnant  of  reasoning  to 
support  him,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is 
forced  upon  the  rash  and  dangerous  hazard 
of  carrying  the  war    into   the  enemy's 
camp;  and  finding  it  impossible  to  say 
one  word  in  vindication  of  his  own  de- 
formed and  miserable  system,  he  is  obliged 
to  throw  out  a  series  of  invectives,  and, 
by  exhibiting   a  list  of  charges  against 
ns^ — (charges  which,  the  very  moment  he 
gives  them  utterance,  he  knows  to  be  ab- 
solutely and  entirely  destitute  of  every 
vestige  of  truth), — to  engage  the  atten- 
tion, and  divert  the  notice  of  the  House 
from  his  own  wretched  and  contemptible 
schemes.      The  admirable  argument   of! 
my  hon.  friend   (Mr.  Sheridan)   is  an-  i 
swered  with  hard  epithets,  with  strong  asi- 
sertions,  with  loflj  phrases,  with  long  ^nd  \ 
laboured  calumnies,  and  with   the  usual  | 
round  of  redundant  and  disgusting  ego-  > 
tisms.     In  proportion  to  the  poverty  of' 
the  cause  he  engages  in,  is  the  pompous  j 
assumption  of  tne  right  hon.  gentleman ;  ■ 
and  of  all  the  various  singufarities  which 
compose  his  character,  nothing,  I  confess, 
amazed  me  so  much  as  the  perfect  com- 
posure with  which  he  attempts  to  cripai- 
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nate  his  adversaries,  upon  points  in  which 
he  is  himself,  of  all  men  living,  the  most 
vulnerable ;  and  the  steadiness  and  reso- 
lution with  which  he  puts  forth  accusa- 
tions, in  desperate  defiance  of  truth,  and 
with  as  determined  a  contempt  of  .pru- 
dence and  propriety  in  the  manner  of 
urging  them. 

Before  I  touch  upon  the  charges  to 
which  I  allude,  I  cannot  help  observing, 
with  what  special  grace  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  ridicules  long  speeches — with 
what  a  singular  propriety  he,  of  all  the 
members  in  this  House,  attempts  to  cor- 
rect others  for  occupying  much' of  the 
time  of  the  House.  I  do  not  intend  to 
deny  the  right  hoo.  gentleman  the  merit 
of  great  abilities,  great  eloquence,  and 
great  powers  of  pleasing  his  hearers ;  but 
of  all  the  crimes  to  be  urged  against  any 
person  within  these  walls,  the  last,  un- 
doubtedly, for  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
to  venture  upon  is,  to  charge  the  long 
duration  of  nis  speech  as  a  fault  against 
any  member.  The^right  hon.  gentleman, 
like  myself,  is  under  the  necessity  of 
troubling  this  House  much  oftener,  and 
for  a  much  longer  tinae,  than  is,  perhaps, 
agreeable;  and  it  ill  becomes  either  of  iis 
to  reprobate  others  for  a  practice  we  our- 
selves so  frequently  fall  into.  Grateful 
for  the  indulgence  we  are  favoured  with, 
we  should  certainly  be  the  last  to  condemn 
that  in  which  we  ourselves  are  the  greatest 
transgressors.  And  I  shall  drop  this  part 
of  the  subject,  with  only  remarking,  that 
if  an  almost  uniform  deviation  from  the 
immediate  subject  in  discussion, — if  aban- 
doning liberal  argument  for  illiberal  de- 
clamation,— if  frequently  quitting  sound 
sense  for  indecent  sarcasms,  and  pre- 
ferring to  rouse  the  passions  and  inflame 
the  prejudices  of  his  auditory  to  the  con- 
vincing their  understandings  and  informing 
their  judgments,  tend  to  diminish  the  title 
of  any  meiiiber  of  this  House  to  a  more 
than  common  portion  of  its  temper  and 
endurance — 1  do  not  know  one  gentleman 
who  would  have  so  ill  founded  a  claim 
upon  it  for  such  favours,  as  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  himself. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  struggled 
much  to  fix  a  charge  of  inconsistency 
upon  my  noble  friend,  and  upon  my  hon. 
friend  near  me ;  and  such  is  the  fatality  of 
an  inordinate  appetite  for  accusation,  that 
the  only  point  by  which  he  has  chosen  to 
illustrate  this  inconsistency,  is  a  point  that 
proves,  as  clear  as  day -light,  that  both  the 
one  and  the  other  is  perfectly  and  the- 
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roughly  consistent.  The  noble  lord  sup- 
ports the  fourth  proposition,  because  he 
thinks  it  makes  laws  no  more  for  Ire|an.d, 
than  is,  in  this  ins^nce,  just*  The  hon. 
gentleman  reprobates  it,  because  he  thinks 
it  an  insidiouSy  deceitfuJ,  and  treacherous 
manoeuvrcy  to  cheat  the  Irish  out  of  their 
independence^  and  dupe  them  into  ser- 
vility, by  prospects  of  advantages  of  an- 
oth^  kind.  The  noble  lord  and  the  hon. 
gentleman  have  taken  the  same  side, 
-  argued  upon  the  same  principle,  and 
acted  under  the  same  impression,  upon 
the  same  subject,  from  the  first  moment 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  introduced  it  to 
this  House ;  their  language  has  been  un- 
varying, and  their  conduct  in  strict  unison 
with  their  respective  declarations.  The 
noble  lord  lias  shewn  the  danger  to  the 
trade  of  England  from  the  adoption  of 
these  propositions,  and  has,  in  my  judg- 
nsent,  unanswerably  proved,  that  the  pro- 
mised compensation  is  fallacious  in  the 
extreme :  in  both  these  positions  my  hon. 
friend  concurs ;  nay,  he  goes  farther,  and 
demonstrates,  that  although  he  might  wish 
well  to  the  propositions  as  generally  fa- 
vourable to  the  trade  of  Ireland  in  their 
original  state,  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
alterations  have  so  radically  changed  their 
nature,  that  Ireland  will  be  the  positive 
loser  in  these  three  great  branches,  viz. 
the  American,  West  Indian,  and  East 
Indian  trade ;  so  that  the  only  chance  she 
has  of  benefit,  or  of  indemnifying  herself 
for  the  injury  she  receives  by  the  change 
of  her  present  system  of  trade  m  these 
^reat  lines  of  commerce,  consists  solely  in 
the  hopes  of  underselling  England  in  the 
English  markets.  He  therefore  considers 
Ae  arrangement  upon  the  whole  as  preju- 
dicial to  Ireland  (mdependent  of  the  at- 
tempt at  resuming  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion under  the  fourth  propositron) — be- 
cause it  is  not  by  the  downfall  of  England 
that  he  wishes  Ireland  to  prosper.  Thus, 
all  my  noble  friend's  argument  tended  to 
shew  the  danger  to  the  manufactures  and 
trade  of  England  from  the  proposed  sys- 
tem: my  hon.  friend  admits,  that  Ire- 
land's onjy  source  of  beilefit  is  coAfined  to 
England,  for  that,  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  foreign  trade,  every  thing  is  against 
her ;  and  in  this  point,  so  triumphantly 
dwelt  upon  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
as  the  criterion  of  their  contradiction,  no- 
thing, in  fact,  appears,  but  the  most  pre- 
rCise  consistency  on  their  part.  This  de- 
tection of  his  mistake  may  perhaps — (but 
I  believe  nothing  can]— teach  tho  right 


hon.  gentleman  to  consider  a  diarge  be- 
fore he  makes  it,  and  not  to  waste  so  mudt 
phlegm,  nor  expend  so  many  fine  periods^ 
upon  subjects  which  will  only  shew  his 
own  rashness,  weakness,  and,  I  had  almoak 
said,  absurdity. 

But  the  right  h<Hi.  gentleman  seems  de« 
termined,  at  all  risks,  to  fill  up  the  cata- 
logue of  accusations,  and  in  the  hey-day 
of  his  spleen,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  in- 
dignation, to  contemn  every  consequence 
to  himself,  provided  he  succeeds  in  givine 
us  a  side-blow.  What  is  the  world  to  think 
of  that  right  hon.  gentleman's  discretion 
and  judgment  from  this  night,  who,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Irish  propositions,  veo« 
tures  neither  more  nor  less,  than  to  charge 
us  with  shifting  our  ground,  and  pkiyioip 
a  double  game  ^  Is  there  a  gentlemaQ 
present,  who,  out  of  this  House,  at  the 
moment  would  have  believed  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  could  have  been  so  un« 

guarded,  so  senseless,  so  mad,  as  to  stum* 
le  on  such  ti  charge  ?  For  him  to  talk  of 
our  shifting  our  ground  !  He,  who  has 
shifted  his  grogod,  until,  in  truth,  he  has 
no  ground  to  stand  upon !  He,  who  has 
assumed  so  many  shapes,  colours,  and  cfaa* 
racters,  in  the  progress  of  this  extraordl* 
nary  undertaking !  He,  who  has  proclaimed 
determinations  only  to  recede  from  them ; 
who  has  ass^ted  principles  only  to  re-' 
nounce  them !  He,  whose  whole  conduct, 
from  the  first  moment  the  system  has  been 
proposed,  has  been  one  continued  chain  of 
tricKS,  quibbles,  subterfuges,  and  tergiver*. 
sations;  uniform  iilone  in  contradictions 
and  inconsistencies !  Compare  the  twenty 
propositions  now  upon  your  table,  with 
the  eleven  original  ones,  as  he  introduced 
them  to  this  House !  compare  his  language 
oh  that  day  with  the  language  of  tfis 
night;  compare  the  nature  of  the  two 
strings  of  propositions,  substantially  and 
fundamentally  subverted  in  many  parts,  in 
all  materially  altered,  with  those  reiten^ed 
declarations,  that  not  one  principle  could 
on  any  terms  be  meddled  with :  let  the 
House  reflect  upon  these  circumstances, 
and  thep  let  them  judge,  whether  a  grosser 
piece  of  insanity  was  ever  heard  o^  than 
that  the  author  of  all  this  miserable  foolery 
should  charge  others  with  shifting  their 
grdund  h  ^ 

And  then  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is 
pleased  to  say,  that  we  are  playing  a 
double  game.  The  parent  of  double  games, 
and  the  very  essence  of  double-maliog 
through  every  part  of  this  business,  is  the 
very  man  who  nai  the  front  to  make  this 
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charge.  But  does  he  think  this  nation  is 
as  blind  and  senseless  as  those  who>  in 
supporting  this  system  witliin  these  walls, 
aYOw  their  utter  ignorance  of  it,  as  the 
motive  that  impels  them  I  Does  he  thin}: 
an  absolute  stupefaction  has  petrified  the 
intellects  of  men,  that  he  should  have  the 
Jboldness  to  talk  of  other  people's  playing 
a  double  game?  He,  who  has  played  a 
double  game  with  England,  a  double 
game  with  Ireland,  and  juggled  both  na- 
tions by  a  train  of  unparalleled  subtil ty  > 
.'Who  proposed  the  scheme  to  Ireland  as  a 
digested  system*  final  and  complete ; 
pledging  the  faith  of  government  that  i\te 
eleven  propositions  contained  the  whole, 
and  tliat  not  one  of  them  should  be  altered  ? 
The  right  hon.  gentleman.  Who  swelled 
these  eleven  propositions  to  eighteen',  in  a 
variety  of  fundamental  points  radically 
altered  and  overturned  ?   Th^  right  hon. 

gentleman.  Who  assured  the  body  of 
ritidh  traders  and  manufacturers,  that 
their  respective  branches  should  be  faith- 
fully secured  from  eve^y  evil  I  who  denied 
this  assurance  afterwards  ?  who  solemnly 
declared,  in  the  face  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  all  the  principles  of  the  original 
eleven  propositions  should  remain  invio- 
late ?  who  was  it  afterwards  that  openly 
violated  this  solemn  declaration  ?  Let  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  answer  these  ques- 
tions is  he  can,  and  let  the  world  decide 
which  side  t>f  the  House  has  been  playing 
a  double  game.  Does  the  imposition,  which 
almost  every  manufacturer,  who  has  seen 
the  light  hon.  gentleman  upon  this  busi- 
ness, complains  of,  arise  only  from  a  mis- 
anderstanding  ?  That  persons  standing  in 
this  House  in  the  light  of  rivalship  and 
political  emolation,  prone  to  misconceive 
and  to  misinterpret,  should  often  misun- 
derstand each  other,  is  no  great  cause  ,of 
wonder.  But  what  interest  could  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  England  have  to  misunderr 
stand  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  f  Did  it 
arise  from  bis  want  of  power  to  express 
himself?  Was  it  owin^;  to  his  habitual 
brevity ;  to  his  known  dislike  to  circumlo- 
cution, and  to  the  circumstance  of  his 
never  using  more  words  than  are  barely 
sufficient  to  give  his  meaning  I  The  world 
will  judge  whether  to  impute  it  most  to 
these  causes,  or  indeed  to  4he  playing  a 
ddiberate  double  game. 

But,  Sir,  it  is  not  in  retorting  tliese 
siDy  charges  that  we  rest  our  defence. 
From  the  beginning  we  have  been  unrform 
and  consistent;  aad  if  any  new  objections 
have  beaa  urged  bj  aS|  they  are  attribu- 


table to  the  novelty  of  the  propositions 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  pro- 
duced without  any  previous  notice  to^his 
House,  to  the  country,  or  to  Ireland.  It 
were  indeed  a  hardship  and  injustice,  if, 
because  we  combated  the  defects  of  a 
new -scheme,  we  should  be  liable  to  the 
charge  of  shifting  our  ground  against  an 
old  scheme,  no  longer  the  object  of  dis- 
cussion. And  here  I  cannot. help  observ- 
ing, that  if  it  be  true,  that  ingratitude  is 
the  worst  of  sins,  I  can  see  no  light  in 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  appears, 
but  that  of  the  worst  of  sinners.  What  a 
pernicious  scheme  would  |hts  have  been, 
unpurged  by  our  amendments  !  and  now 
what  a  return  does  he  make  us !  But  there 
are  proud  and  sullen  souls,  enveloped  in  a 
fastidious  admiration  of  themselves,  and 
a  haughty  contempt,  for  the  rest  of  the 
world,  upon  whom  obligation  has  only  the 
efiect  of  enmity,  and  whose  hatred  is  best 
secured  by  redeeming  them  from  danger 
and  dishonour. 

There  remains  one  charge  to  be  noticed, 
which  is  more  singular,  if  possible,  than 
the  former,  because  it  is  more  palpably 
groundless.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
affirms,  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  an 
objection  is  mcde  to  the  fourth  proposi« 
tion ;  and  he  infers  from  my  silence  this, 
night  that  I  have  no  arguments  to  oppose 
to  it.  How  any  man,  with  the  smallest 
faculty  of  recollection,  with  the  slightest 
feeling  of  shame,  can  hazard  such  an  as- 
sertion, is,  I  confeijs,  to  me  perfectly  un- 
accountable I  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one 
man,  not  merely  in  this  House,  but  in  this 
country,  who  reads  a  newspaper,  th^t  can 
be  ignorant,  that  I  have  .uniformly  repro- 
bated this  fourth  proposition  from  the 
fir^t  moment  of  its  introduction — that  we 
divided  the  committee  upon  this  very 
clause  of  the  system — and  that  our  mino- 
rity was  a  very  fimall  one.  The  very  ar- 
guments I  shall  now  urge  against  it,  will 
demonstrate  the  falsehood  of  the  accusa- 
tion, for  they  will  only  be  a  repetition  of 
what  I  have  said  before ;  and,  when  the 
House  recollects  that  I  am  charged  with 
having  never  before  objected  to  this  pro- 
position, they  will,  I  trust,  excuse  the  tau- 
tology* 

Here  Mr.  Fox,  went  over  the  ground 
of  his  objections  to  this  part  of  the  system^ 
He  said,  he  had  no  doubt  the  fair  con- 
struction o^  the  fourth  resolution  vuDuld 
appear  to  any  man  of  common  sense,  to 
be  virtually  to  make  laws  for  Ireland,  and 
would  be  to  reiMv^e  rashly  and  wantonly 
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the  jealousies  of  the  whole  Irish  nation, 
upon  a  point  of  the  most  peculiar  tender- 
ness and  delicacy.  In  vain  were  attempts 
made  to  assimilate  this  surrender  of  the 
legislative  independence  of  Ireland,  with 
the  case  df  treaties  between  two  sovereign 
states.  In  the  latter  case,  one  state  bound 
itself  io  do  something  defined  and  specific 
when  the  other  adopted  some  defined  and 
specific  measure.  Here  was  no  condition 
of  servitude  and  obedience,  but  a  mutual 
agreement  to  accomplish  something  under- 
stood and  particularised  by  common  con- 
sent, for  their  common  advantage,  upon 
a  certain  contingency.  To  make  the 
cases  similar,  an  instance  should  be  pro- 
duced (which  instance,  Mr.  Fox  affirmed, 
couM  not  be  found  in  tlie  history  of  man* 
kind  V  where  one  independent  state  bound 
itselt  solemnly  to  do  any  thing  undefined, 
unspedfic,  and  uncertain,  at  the  arbitrary 
demand  of  another  state.  Precisely  such  a 
demand  would  be  made  upon  Ireland ; 
and  if  this  proposition  was  adopted,  no 
inan  would  be  simple  enough  to  deny, 
that  England  would  make  laws  for  Ire- 
land ;  for  what  would  be  the  passing  of  a 
Bill  under  the  operation  of  this  member  of 
the  proposed  system  through  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  but  a  legislative  mockery  ? 
For  not  a  single  change  could  be  made  in 
it  afterwards,  and  fair  discussion  and  free 
agency  would,  from  that  moment,  be  ut- 
terly extinguished. 

Thus  incontestably  stood  the  matter  in 
point  of  reasoning  and  in  point  of  fact. 
He  could  conceive  many  possible  cases, 
where  the  concurrence  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament might  be  required  to  arrangements 
absolutely  destructive  of  the  interests  of 
Ireland :  suppose  an  English  )act  of  par- 
liament restrained  the  trade  to  the  colo- 
sies  to  particular  articles  in  which  Eng- 
land flourished,  and  which  Ireland  dedt 
in  little  or  nothing:  suppose  an  English 
act  of  parliament  prohibited  all  foreign 
trade  in  ships  of  a  certain  descrintion,  and 
In  which  description  alone  Ireland  now 
carried  on  her  t*<ade.  Many  other  cases 
would  occur  to  gentlemen,  if  tliey  would 
take  the  trouble  of  reflecting  upon  the 
possible  operations  of  the  fourth  proposi- 
tion. This  system  once  adopted,  Ireland, 
without  breach  of  faith,  could  not  refuse 
to  register  the  English  law  into  her  statute 
book ;  and  numerous  instances  might  oc- 
cur hereafter,  where  the  parliament  of  that 
kingdom  roust  rest  upon  this  desperate 
alternative,  either  to  violate  the  faith  of 
the  nation,  or  to  betray  and  sacrifice  its 


dearest  interests.  This  consideration,  Mr* 
Fox  said,  even  independent  of  iu  insidi* 
ously  resuming  a  power  most  solemnly 
renounced,  would  persuade  him  to  the  re^ 
jection  of  the  proposition ;  and  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  a  thousand  other  points  of  viewy 
he  saw  the  whole  of  the^  proposed  plan,  as 
the  infallible  source  of  eternal  discontent, 
animosity,  and  ill  blood,  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  though  we  were  captivated  with 
the  flourishing  and  fanciful  pictures  of  the 
harmony  and  concord  that  were  to  cement 
the  sister  nations^  according  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  predictions. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  adopted 
a  mode  of  recommending  the  fourth  pro* 
position,  perfectly  suited  to  the  capacity 
and  turn  of  tlK>se  who  proclaimed  their 
confidence  in  him,  as  the  principle  that 
procured  their  support  to  a  system,  of 
which  they  made  no  scruple  to  avow  them- 
selves perfectly  disqualified  from  judging. 
But  unless  he  thought  all  the  members  of 
that  House  were  blinded  by  the  same 
scandalous  ignorance ;  unless  he  was  weak 
enough  to  persuade  himself  that  the  na- 
tion was  possessed  with  the  same  bigoted 
enthusiasm  and  inveterate  idolatry  for  him, 
why  would  he  ventue  upon  such  lionsense  ? 
The  argument  was — As  well  might  Eng- 
land complain  of  surrendering  her  legisla- 
tive independence,  because  she  was  bound 
by  this  treaty  to  similanty  of  trade  and 
navigation  laws  with  Ireland;  that  was, 
that  England,  who  was  to  make  the  law, 
might  as  well  complain  as  Ireland,  who 
was  to  obey  the  law.  This  was  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  argument;  and  let  no 
one  imagine  that  he  employed  such  rank 
folly  from  want  of  abilities ;  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  abilities  were  very  consider- 
able, and  if  the  cause  admitted  of  a  better 
defence,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would 
certainly  make  it.  When  England  should 
agree  to  be  governed  hy  trade  laws  orisi- 
nating  in  the  Irish  parliament,  the  rignt 
hon,  gentleman's  reasoning  would  be  for- 
cible :  but  with  all  the  partiality  of  that 
House  for  him,  even  he  would  not  dare  to 
give  utterance  to  such  a  proposition  within 
those  walls.  Why  he  thought  the  Irish 
were  more  insensible  to  the  blessings  of 
their  constitution  than  the  English,  Mr. 
Fox  said  he  knew  not. 

Although  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
charges  upon  me  (concluded  Mr.  Fox) 
that  I  have  not  heretofore  opposed  this 
proposition,  he  nught  surely  have  recol- 
lected, that  a  noble  lord  near  him  ( Mahon  ) 
had  attempted  to  ridicule  roe  when  thia 
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question  was  before  under  discussion,  as 
being  now  an  English,  now  an  (rish 
patriot;  and  to  that  ridicule,  impotent 
and  awkward  though  it  feU,  I  beg  leave  to 
plead  guilty.  I  wish  to  appear  what  I 
really  feel,  both  an  English  and  Irish 
patriot;  only  let  it  be  recollected,  that  I 
am  not  so  now  merely  for  the  exigency  of 
the  moment.  Let  it  be  recdlected,  that 
if,  in  defending  the  liberties  of  Ireland, 
and  discovering  a  jealousy  for  her  consti- 
tution, I  deserve  the  name  of  an  Irish 
patriot,  to  that  honour  I  am  intitled  ever 
Biuce  the  first  day  of  the  session,  when  I 
could  not  foresee  the  events  of  the  present 
day,  and  long  before  (  knew  that  any 
commercial  treaty  with  Ireland  had  ever 
been  talked  of.  I  embraced  the  first  op- 
portunity afforded  by  the  meeting  of  this 
House,  to  dedare  my  execration  of  the 
conduct  of  the  King's  ministry  in  their 
proceedings  in  Ireland,  where  I  saw  the 
fundamental  and  most  sacred  principles  of 
the  constitution  daringly  overturned,  and 
doctrines  advanced  and  measures  adopted, 
in  my  judgment,  utterly  subversive  of 
every  trace  of  civil  liberty ;  and  all  this  in 
the  zeal  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to 
suppress  the  reform  of  parliament  in  Ire- 
land. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  proposed 
arrangements  in  this  House,  I  repeated 
the  same  arguments,  and  was  convinced 
that  Ireland  never  called  for  this  system, 
nor  ever  thought  of  it,  but  was.  seriously 
occupied  with  other  objects.  I  added, 
that  X  considered  the  whole  plan  as  a  lure 
to  divert  the  Irish  from  constitutional 
points,  bv  throwing  the  trade  of  England 
at  their  feet ;  and  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land  and  of 
the  constitution,  by  the  enchanting  pro- 
spect of  the  commercial  benefits  held  out 
by  this  system..  In  this  opinion  I  am 
strengthened  every  day,  and  the  eager 
part  acted  by  those  who  surround  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Messrs.  Dundas 
and  Jenkinson),  would  confirm  to  me  that 
my  fears  for  the  constitution  of  Ireland 
were  not  ill-founded,  had  this  fourth  pro- 
position been  to  this  hour  withheld  from 
£ndand,  as  it  has  been  studiously  con- 
cesJed  from  Ireland.  If  this  conduct,  Sir, 
constitutes  an  Irish  patriot,  then  am  I  one ; 
and  if  to  struggle  to  save  the  trade  of 
England  from  annihilation,  gives  any  claim 
to  the  appellation  of  an  English  patriot,  I 
possess  that  claim.  I  did  not  mcite  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  to  an  oppo- 
•itioa  to  this*  scheme.    If  I  were  capable 


of  making  them  instruments  in  this  busi- 
ness, they  were  incapable  of  becoming 
my  instruments :  they  did  not  follow  me ; 
I  followed  them.  To  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman's government  they  w'ere  exceed- 
ingly partial;  and  not  quite  recovered 
from  the  insanity  of  the  times,  they  were 
absolutely  prejudiced  against  me. and  my 
friends.  They  are  as  discerning  and  re- 
spectable a  body  of  men  as  any  in  Europe, 
and  merited,  I  think,  better  treatment 
than  they  experienced  from  the  right 
honourable  gentleman.  No  man  was 
ever  more  indebted  to  the  protection 
of  the  people  than  Uiat  right  honourable 
gentleman ;  and  no  people  I  believe  ever 
so  soon  began  to  repent  of  their  predilec- 
tion. Every  act  of  his  government  has 
tended  to  open  their  eyes;  they  are,  I 
believe,  completely  cured  of  the  popular 
infection ;  but  I  fear  their  conviction  comet 
a  little  too  late.  I  shall  now  relinquish 
this  subject,  perhaps  for  ever,  with  repeat- 
ing a  sentiment  that  I  have  before  thrown 
out  during  the  discussions  upon  this  busi'* 
nes$:  I  will  not  barter  English  commerce 
for  Irish  slavery ;  that  is  not  the  price  I 
would  pay,  nor  is  this  the  thing  I  would 
purchase. 

Mr.  PuUeney  said,  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Fox)  had  brought  the  matter 
now  to  a  very  short  issue;  he  had  objected 
to  the  propositions  at  first  as  hurtful  to 
England ;  he  had  objected  to  thenv  now, 
as  destructive  to  the  independent  legisla- 
tive authority  of  Ireland. 

The  House  continued  till  past  four  in 
the  morning,  to  make  amendments,  several 
of  which  were  offered  by  Mr.  Eden,  and 
agreed  to. 

The  Resolutions  bein^  thus  agreed  to 
by  the  House,  were  ordered  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  Lords,  and  a  conference 
desired  thereon. 

Delate  in  the  Comntdns  on  the  Shop  Tax 
BUL']  May  23.  On  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for 
granting  to  his  Majesty  certain  duties  on 
shops, 

Mr.  Alderman  Newnham  expressed  his 
aversion  to  the  measure,  as  being  of  all 
taxes  that  was  ever  proposed,  the  most 
partial,  oppressive,  and  ruinous,  and  one 
which  would  operate  with  double  injury 
on  his  constituents.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  proposed  it,  unaccustomed  to 
trade,  and  unacquainted  with  the  lower 
walks  of  life,  was  not  perhaps  aware,  that 
the  property  of  a  man  was  by  no  means 
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le  estimated  from  the  rent  of  his  house, 
his  ability  to  bear  additional  burthens 
as  little  so.  According  to  the  dif- 
nt  lines  of  business  in  which  men  were 
aged,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of 
ing  their  shops  in  particular  situaCions, 
hat  a  man  might  undergo  a  very  heavy 
t  in  a  principal  street,  whose  receipts 
e  much  inferior  to  people  in  different 
s  of  business,  who  had  no  occasion  so 
:h  to  consult  situation*  In  the  great 
ets  of  London,  there  were  many  on 
»m  this  tax  would  operate  at  the  rate 
01.  20/.  and  SO/,  a  year,  whose  means 
abilities  would  be  little  able  to  be^  it, 
who  with  struggling  and  difficulty 
e  enabled  to  live  at  present.  There 
e  no  means  whereby  this  additional 
then  could  be  transferred  from  the 
pkeeper  to  the  public ;  as  it  would  be 
possible  so  to  apportion  the  advance  on 
ry  insignificant  article  as  not  to  make 
public  pay  infinitely  more  than  the 
was  calculated  to  produce,  or  to  leave 
entire  loss  to  be  sustained  by  the  shop- 
per himself.  Besides,  wherever  the 
ration  of  it  was  light,  it  would  be  so 
f  on  the  great  dealer,  whose  receipts 
ht  enable  him  to  bear  the  additional 
on  his  house  without  raising  the  price 
lis  commodity  ;  and  the  poorer  dealer, 
>8e  income  and  profits  were  light,  must 
i  up  his  bread,  unable  to  pay  so  heavy 
ira  without  charging  it  on  his  customers. 
Ir.  Hammct  reminded  the  House,  that 
instant  the  tax  was  proposed,  he  Had 
ed  its  partiality  and  injustice.  The 
-e  he  turned  it  in  his  mind,  the  more 
Rras  convinced  of  its  great  impropriety, 
ras  not  "what  it  was  called,  a  tax  on 
ps,^but  another  species  of  land-tax. 
earnestly  hoped,  therefore,  the  right 
•  gentleman  would  keep  his  hands  out 
the  pockets  of  the  poor  shopkeepers, 
.  put  them  into  pockets  that  were  better 
cL  Let  it  be  a  general  tax  on  houses, 
any  thing  that  would  affect  all  men 
ording  to  their  property.  And  when 
recommended  this,  he  gave  advice 
inst  his  own  interest,  for  he  was  a  jiu- 
reus  house  owner :  but  still,  when  the 
»ct  was  a  burthen  on  the  subject,  that 
St  be  borne  one  way  or  another,  he 
lid  rather  have  a  part  placed  on  his 
ulders,  than  the  whole  rest  on  a  set  of 
A  who  were  ineapable  of  beaming  it,  and 
)  would  be  crushed  with  the  weight  of 
load. 

At.  H.  Thornton  said,  he  differed  to*- 
Y  from  the  two  hoiu  gpntlemen  who 
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had  spoken  before  him,  and  that  for  one 
of  the  reasons  which  they  had  principally 
rested  on,  viz.  the  general  clamour  against 
the  tax :  it  was  a  conviction  to  hie  mind 
that  it  bore  equajly,  and  in  a  like  manner 
affected  shopkeepers  in  general.  Had  it 
been  a  tax  of  another  nature,  a  tax  of  5L 
per  annum  for  a  licence  to  keep  a  shop, 
the  House  would  have  heard  but  little  oa 
the  subject,  because  in  that  case  the  great 
shopkeeper  of  laree  and  extensive  deal- 
ings  would  scarcely  have  felt  it,  while  the 
little  petty  retailer  would  have  been  ruined 
by  it ;  but  being  goven\ed  by  the  propor- 
tion of  the  rent,  it  operated  equally  on 
the  high  and  the  low,  the  poor  and  the 
proud,  according  to  their  means,  and  their 
respective  profits.  He  was  persuaded,  the 
tax  would  oe  paid  by  the  consumer.  He 
had  not  been  instructed  to  oppose  the  tax 
by  his  constituents ;  but  he  believed  they 
differed  from  him  in  respect  to  it,  which 
he  was  extremely  sorrv  tor ;  he  had  bow« 
ever  stated  the  groundi  on  which  he  en- 
tertained  the  opinion  he  held  upon  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Alderman  Townshend  said,  if  the 
tax  would  be  paid  by  the  consumer  and 
not  the  shopkeeper,  it  was  capable  of 
proof,  and  it  ought  to  be  proved.  Had 
that  been  the  case  in  respect  to  the  house 
tax^  Would  any  man  pretend  it  hadf 
If  it  had  not  in  that  particular,  it  was  not 
fair  to  presume  it  would  in  this.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  sound  reason  in  what 
had  fallen,  from  his  brother  alderman. 
Taxes  upon  persons;  instead  of  those  upon 
articles  of  consumption,  generally  rested 
with  those  who  were  to  pay  them.  If  a 
land-tax  of  I5s.  in  the  pound  were  imposed, 
he  was  persuaded  a  load  of  hay  would 
fetch  no  more  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  done ;  but  to  impose  a  tax  of  1#.  6(L 
or  2s.  per  load  on  hay,  the  landholder 
would  receive  it  of  the  purchaser,  and 
consequently  of  the  consumer  of  the  hay* 
He  thought  the  tax  on  shops  was  a  hard- 
ship on  those  who  were  ill  able  to  bear  it ; 
and  therefore  he  hoped  the  right  hon* 
gentleman  would  abandon  it. 

Mr.  Rose  defended  the  tax  as  one  that 
would  spread  generally,  and  be  felt  but 
little  because  it  was  governed  by  the  rent, 
which  either  was  or  ought  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  degree  of  business  done,  and 
the  quantum  of  profit  gained  by  each 
shopkeeper.  The  present  tax  would,  be 
was  persuaded,  faH  on  the  consumer. 

Mr.  AfamtDan'/i^gavehisopiofoh  agatmt 
the  ^,  which  ha  dedaved  be  was  per^ 
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suaded  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would 
be  convinced  was  an  impolitic  tJEix,  if  his 
habit  of  life  had  not  rendered  him  wholly 
a  stranger  to  shopkeepers  and  the  nature 
of  their  business.  In  order  to  avoid  its 
falling  on  the  shopkeeper,  iie  must,  he 
observed,  subdivide  the  amount  of  what 
he  was  to  paj,  and  place  it  on  different 
articles.  Suppose  for  instance,  a  shop-r 
keeper  paid  SO/,  a  year  rent,  he  would 
have  3/.  tax  to  pay.  In  all  probability  if 
he  attempted  to  proportion  it,  he  would 
almost  imperceptibly  raise  6L  and  thus  if 
that  ratio  was  general,  the  public  would 
pay  200,000/.  and  the  revenue  receive 
only  (00,000/ ,  and  taking  more  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  public  than  the  public 
cofferer  received,  was  to  be  held  an  in- 
dii*putable  proof'  of  a  bad  tax.  He  said 
that  it  was  not  always  the  most  money- 
getting  shopkeepers,  who  paid  the  most 
K>r  their  rents,  many  businesses  depending 
on  show,  and  rendering  it  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  shop  in  a  fine  situation. 

Sir  Watkin  Lewes  said,  that  he  should 
ill  discharge  his  duty  to  the  citizens  of 
London,  whose  confidence  it  was  his  am- 
bition always  to  deserve,  if  he  did  not 
urge  the  objections  made  by  them,  and 
enforce  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability. 
He  conceived  the  tax  to  be  partial  and 
oppressive,  and  that  it  particularly  af- 
fected the  middling  class  of  traders,  who 
were  not  in  a  situation  to  bear  so  heavy  a 
burthen,  whilst  the  more  opulent  trader, 
the  banker,  and  the  wholesale  dealer, 
were  wholly  exempted.  The  retail  shop- 
keeper was  obliged  to  take  his  house  in 
the  most  public  streets,  and  to  pay  a  very 
great  rent  for  it,  and  his  profits  were  by 
DO  means  proportioned  to  his  expenses. 

Sir  Herbert  Mncktvorth  spoke  also 
against  the  tax.  He  was  convmced,  that 
the  tax  would  be  felt  as  ^n  oppression, 
and  create  great  uneasiness  and  discon- 
tent throughout  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Alderman  Watson  gave  his  opinion 
against  the  tax,  describing  in  very  feeling 
terms  the  severe  operation  it  would  have 
on  a  variety  of  indigent  shopkee})ers.  He 
instanced  the  case  of  widows,  who  being 
left  with  small  families,  in  distress,  sold 
greens,  let  the  upper  part  of  their  house, 
and  retired  to  a  dark  and  obscure  corner 
at  the  back  of  their  little  shops,  to  rest 
with  their  poor  infants.  To  oppress  wo- 
men, he  said,  he  hoped  would  never  be 
the  characteristic  of  that  House.  But  to 
oppress  women  labouring  under  the  pres- 
sare  of  extreme  penury,  and  struggling 
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hard  to  procure  bread  for  themselves  and 
their  helpless  children,  was  the  worsfi 
species  of  inhumanity.  The  alderman 
described  a  scene  of  distress  that  would 
probably  be  the  consequence  of  the  tax, 
if  persisted  in :  it  was  a  groupe  of  the 
petty  shopkeepers,  driven  from  their 
houses  into  the  street  to  beg  their  bread, 
and  grieved  at  observing  the  palaces  of  the 
proud,  the  mansions  of  the  merchants, 
and  the  warehouses  of  the  wealthy,  all 
exempted  from  that  tax,  that  had  rumed 
them.  Before  he  sat  down,  he  said,  he 
would  recommend  some  taxes  in  lieu  of 
the  tax  on  shops.  He  remembered  a 
right  hon.  gentleman .  on  the  Treasury- 
bench,  had  on  a  particular  occasion  said^ 
the  Church  at  one  time  had  its  share  of 
the  good  things  of  the  state,  God  be 
praised  for  it ;  but  at  this  time  the  Law  had 
taken  care  of  itself.  What  he  would  pro- 
pose was,  that  the  state  should  have  some 
share  of  the  lawyers'  fees.  There  were,  it 
was  computed,  5,000  attomies  in  the 
kingdom  ;  a  tax  of  80/.  upon  each,  would 
raise  150,000/.;  that  was  30,000/.  more 
than  the  tax  on  shops  was  given  for« 
Another  tax  that  might  go  in  aid  of  the 
tax  on  attorneys,  might  be  a  duty  on 
cambrics,  which  would  produce  40,000/. 
more. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  should  divide  against 
the  tax,  declaring  he  did  so^  not  more 
from  having  been  waited  on  that  morning 
by  several  of  his  constituents^  who  had 
furnished  him  with  cogent  reasons  against 
the  tax,  than  because  he  was  thoroughly 
persuaded,  it  was  a  partial  application  of 
the  House  tax  to  shopkeepers  only.  He 
said,  he  knew,  in  a  situation  like  that  of 
Great  Britain  at  present,  to  expect  to 
have  such  taxes  as  would  bear  with  an 
eoual  and  nioe  distinction  upon  all  ranks 
or  persons,  was  an  expectation  idle  in  the 
extreme.  He  entertained  therefore  no 
such  absurd  expectation  :  l^ut  in  imposing 
new  taxes,  care  should  and  might  be  taken 
to  avoid  the  imposition  of  any  that  were 

frossly  partial  and  oppressive  upon  one 
escription  of  people  only.  It  was  not 
temporary  clamour,  he  said,  that  solely 
determined  him  against  any  tax  whatever. 
It  had  not  done  so  against  the  receipt  tax, 
which  he  was  persuaded  was,  all  circum- 
stances considered,  as  light  and  as  equal 
an  imposition  as  ever  was  laid.  But  he 
was  sorry  to  hear,  it  was  not  yet  univer- 
sally paid  by  the  consumer,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  pains  that  had  been  taken. 
His  constituents  who  had  that  day  called 
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upon  him,  and /among  whom  were  several 
persons  for  whoib  he  had  no  reason  to  en- 

,  tertain  any  great  partiality,  had  proved  to 
a  demonstration,  that  the  tax  would  fall 
on  them  whQlly,  and  that  it  was  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  a  house  tax,  with  a 
partial  exemption  of  all  who  did  not  keep 
shops.  He  wished  therefore  that  the  tax 
might  be  abandoned,  and  perhaps  in  lieu 
of  it  a  simple  increase  of  the  house  tax, 
would  be  best  to  resort  to ;  not  that  he 
did  not  foresee  a  great  deal  of  objection 
against  any  increase  of  the  house  tax,  but , 
of  two  evils  it  was  wise  to  choose  the 

,kast ;  and  a  house  tax  was  at  ledst  a  ge-  j 
neral  tax,  and  in  so  much  as  it  was  so,  ^ 
much  fairer  and  more  equal  than  a  tax  on  ; 
ahops. 

Lord  North  could  not  agree  with  his ! 
right  lion,  friend  that  it  would  be  prudent 
to  double  the  house  tax ;  he  saw  great  ob- 
jection to  that  proposition.  What  he 
would  advise  would  be,  instead  of  abolish- 
ing hawkers  and  pedlars,  to  double  the 
tax  on  them,  and  let  them  continue  to 
exist/  for  there  were  parts  of  the  country 
that  would  be  greatly  distressed  for  want 
of  them.  As  to  their  being  encouragers 
of  smuggling,  if  tliev  had  not  been  so,  he 
b^elieved  they  would  be  the  only  set  of 
tradesmen  in  existence,  who  did  not  en- 
courage it  in  one  degree  or  other.  It  was 
by  no  means  an  easy  task  16  find  taxes 
for  sych  a  sum  as  120,000/.;  he  therefore 
should  certainly  divide  in  support  of  the 
tax,  though  he  should  have  no  objection 
to  having  a  better  tax  substituted  in  its 
steady  if  a  better  could  be  found.  There 
was  a  tax  that  he  would  mention,  that 
might  probably  be  of  use*  When  he  had 
proposed  the  tax  on  auctions,  not  wanting 
more  than  37,000/.,  there  had  been  three 
exemptions  in  the  tax,  which  he  saw  no 
reason  not  to  tax,  when  money  was 
wanted ;  they  were,  the  sales  of  the  Hud-  I 
son's  Bay  Company,  the  sales  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  the  sales  in  Chan- 
cery. The  East  India  Company's  sales 
amounted  to  3,300,000/.  per  annum,  which 
at  9d.  in  the  pound  would  produce 
61,000/.;  and  he  should  imagine,  the  two 
other  sort  of  sales,  those  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  and  those  in  Chancery, 
would  produce  a  round  sum. 

Mr.  Rose  said,  it  was  a  universal  com- 
plaint that  hawkers  and  pedlars  were  suf- 
fered to  exist,  and  even  m  this  metropolis 
th^y  were  a  tax  upon  the  fair  trader.  He 
assured  the  House,  that  a  few  days  since 
A  capital  hosier  in  the  city  informed  him, 


tliat  a  pedlar  came  and  stood  at  his  door 
with  silk  stockings  on  his  ann^  and  stopped 
his  customers  as  they  came  to  his  door^ 
saying  to  them,  <'  Buy  of  roe,  I'll  sell  you 
silk  stockings  as  cheap  as  that  man  ca^ 
sell  you  thread."  This  he  had  every  rea- 
son to  believe  to  be  a  fact,  though  where 
the  pedlar  got  the  stockings,  God  only 
knew. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  the  practical  investi* 
gation  and  calculation  of  new  taxes,  was 
of  a  very  different  nature,  from  the  vague 
and  theoretical  speculations  of  persons 
unconnected  with  finance.  This  was  ex- 
tremely evident,  from  the  great  facility 
with  which  every  gentleman  who  amused 
himself  with  such  subjects,  brdught  in  his 
budget,  at  the  time  when  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Excheauer,  whose  official  business 
it  was,  found  himself,  on  the  opening  of 
every  new  tax,  under  difficulties  that  it  re- 
quired the  greatest  fortitude  to  resist,  and 
which  were  perhaps  greater  than  attended 
any  other  executive  department  of  go- 
vernment. For  the  truth  of  this  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  rib- 
bon, believing,  that  although  he  had  been 
so  longexercised  in  the  business  of  finan- 
ciering, yet  the  budget  he  had  just 
then  opened,  was  of  all  others  that  he  had 
been  concerned  in  the  least  oppressive  or 
burthensome  to  his  feelings.  He  proceeded 
to  examine  the  different  subjects  of  taxa- 
tion which  had  been  proposed  -in  the 
course  of  the  debate.  And  first  he  ob- 
served, that  although,  perhaps,  a  tax 
upon  attomies  might  in  a  certain  degree 
be  an  eligible  one,  yet  certainly  no  gen- 
tleman could  be  sanguine  enough  to  ex- 
pect it  to  be  productive  to  the  amount  of 
1 50,000/.  He  was  by  no  means  surprised, 
that  many  gentlemen  should  be  desirous 
of  seeing  such  a  branch  of  ta^cation  adopt- 
ed, as  there  were  several  motives  of  vari- 
ous kinds  that  might  induce  them  to  it. 
Some  in  their  zeal  for  the  revenue,  and 
others  witti  a  view  to  a  useful  regulation, 
would  be  glad  to  see  that  body  of  m^n 
made  instrumental  to  the  service  of  the 
state ;  but  there  was  another  set  of  gen- 
tlemen, who  would  still  more  warmly  em- 
brace the  idea  of  a  tax  on  attomies  from 
resentment :  he  made  no  doubt  there  were 
many  gentlemen  in  the  House,  who,  when 
they  had  compared  the  amount  of  the 
losses  they  had  themselves  sustained 
through  the  means  of  that  set  of  men, 
with  the  sum  now  proposed  as  a  fit  tax 
upon  them,  would  perhaps  think  that  sum 
by  no  means  too  considerable.    But  bofv- 
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ever  it  might  be  efiecttral  towai^s  the  gra- 
tification  of  resentment,  it  would  by  no 
means  be  consistent  witli  tl\e  principles  of 
finaftce ;  for  by  lajrinc  the  tax  so  neavy, 
the  object  of  it  would  cease,  there  being 
0ut  of  the  supposed  number  of  attornies, 
▼ery  few  able  to  pay  so  large  a  sum  by 
way  of  annual  tax.    With  regard  to  the 
proposal  of  a  tax  on  cambrics,  although 
the  prohibition  at  present  existing  against 
that  article  had  been  laid  on  under  cir- 
cumstances that  were  now  changed,  a^d 
from  motifes  which  were  now  at  an  end 
(the-  encouragement  of  manu&ctories  in 
Scotland  and  Winchelsea,  which  no  longer 
existed  )y  yet  still  he  believed  many  gen- 
tlemen would  acknowledge,  that  it  would 
not  be  prudent  in  him  for  the  present  to 
gtre  any  opinion  on  the  expediency  of 
taking  off  the  prohibition ;  but  at  all  events 
he-must  join  in  opinion  with  the  noble 
lord  rather  than  the  hon.  alderman,  with 
regard  to  the  produce  of  such  a  tax,  the 
la&r  having  estimated  it  at  40,000/.  and 
ilie  former  at  only  20,000/.    Another  part 
of  the  noble  lord  s  budget,  which  was  to 
produce  upwards  of  60,000/.  was  one  that 
he  could  by  no  means  approve  of ;  namely, 
the  tax  on  the  auctions  of  the  East  India 
Company.      His  objections  to  this   tax 
were  such  as  he  was  certain  would  appear 
to  the  Mouse  perfectly  satisfactori',  and 
set  it  in  such  a  light  as  would  fully  justify 
htm  in  rejecting  it.      If  the  East  India 
Company  were  able  to  divide  above  a  cer- 
tain 8um>  the  surplus  was  to  go  to  govern- 
ment ;  to  what  purpose,  then,  would  it  be 
to  take  a  part  of  that  surplus  as  a  tax, 
which  in  toe  present  system -belonged  to 
the  public  already?     And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  House  had  lately  heard  a  vast 
deal  of  the  necessity  there  was  for  parlia- 
ment to  support  andf  relieve  the  Company, 
should  there  be  «  deficiency  in  its  re- 
sources ;  in  this  case,  therefore,  we  should 
only  take  from  them  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  them  the  more  'by  way  of 
relief.    With  regard  to  the  tax  now  be- 
fore the  committee,  he  acknowledged  it 
was  a  tax  against  which  much  public  dis- 
Gonteftt  had  appeared ;  but  in  the  situation 
of  the  country,  so  burthened  with  debts, 
and  so  long  oppressed  with  the  calamities 
of  a  tedious,  unfortunate,  and  expensive 
war,  all  the  more  obvious  and  eligible  ob- 
jects of  taxation  were  already  pre- occu- 
pied, and  almost  exhausted ;  the  finding 
out  new  sources  of  revenue  therefore  was 
become,  in  a  greatcir  degree  than  it  ever 
had  been  known,  an  option  of  evils.    He 
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fbit  many  of  the  hardships  complained  of 
in  the  present  tax,  and  he  regretted  them 
most  sincerely.    But  still,. notwithstanding 
he  felt  that  the  tax  was  severe,  he  also 
felt  that  there  was  no  other  that  would  not 
be  still  more  so ;  and  although  ,this  tax  wsa 
perhaps  attended  with  a  more  violent  and 
Rlbre  universal  opposition  than  most  others  ' 
would  be,  yet  tnat  very  circumstance  in 
itself  so  unpleasant,  proceeded  from  others,' 
whidi  he  thought  conskierable    recom- 
mendations of  the  tax  itself.    One  rei»on 
of  the  universality  of  t^ae  opposition,  was 
the  universality  of  the  operation  of  tha 
tax ;  this  surely  was  a  tiling  Always  to  be 
looked  for  in  taxation.    Another  reason 
for  the  unpopularity  attending  it  was,  that 
it  was  to  be  paid  in  hard  money,  and  in 
certain  sums.   This,  however,  was  another 
desirable  quality,  and  one  which  it  had 
always  been  his  principle  to  look  for  in 
every  scheme  of  finance  in  which  he  had 
been  employed.     He  combated  the  idea, 
that  the  city  of  London  had  any  reason 
to  consider  this  as  a  partial  tax,  by  makinz 
a  distinction  between  the  principle  and 
the  operation  of  a  tax.    It  could  by  no 
means  be  contended  in  this  instance,  that 
the  principle  was  in  any  degree  partial; 
because  it  aftected  all  shops  alike,  without 
any  distinction,  except  such  as  arose  from 
the  diiference  of  rent :  but  he  confessed 
it  might  raise  more  money  in  the  city  oC 
London,   than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom  in  proportion;  not  because  it 
would  operate  on  a  partial  principle,  but 
because  it  would  find  in  that  city  and  its 
neighbourhood  a  greater  proportionable 
quantity  of  materials  to   operate  upon. 
He  stiH  contended,  that  the  rent  of  the 
House  was  a  fair  criterion  by  which  to 
judge^MfldLthe  amount  and  value  of  the 
business   carried  on  in  the  shop.      He 
argued  strongly,  that  this  tax  by  no  means 
affected  all  alike ;  for  it  certainly  fell  on 
the  greater  dealer  more  heavily  than  the 
lesser,  and  that  ultimately  in  proportion 
much  greater  than  the  ditference  between 
the  payments  of  each.    The  principle  of 
trade,  as  had  been  stated  already,  was,  he 
said,  confined  to  those  two  articles,  tlie 
price  of  goods,  and  the  profit  of  the  re- 
tailer.   This  last  was  governed  by  the  op- 
portunity the  dealer  might  enjoy  of  making 
a  favourable  competition  with  other  traders. 
Now  as  far  as  this  tax  went,  it  gave  the 
inferior  tradesman  an  advantage,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  to  fall  much  less  heavy'on  him 
in  proportion,  and  therefore  gave  him  a 
better  opportunity  of  forming  sucb  a  com* 
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petitioD.  After  speaking  with  greet  feel- 
ing od  the  disagreeableoeae  of  tubjectiDg 
to  taxation  a  person  who  waH  a  proper 
object  of  charity,  he  obsenred  that  there 
coold  soared/  be  a  tax  conceived  in  the 
operation,  of  which,  m  sense  one  instance 
or  other,  this  would  not  hiuM>en.  He 
said,  that  he  had  not  heard  suScient  argli- 
aaent  to  persuade  bias  Aat  this  tax  would 
not  at  length  ftll  upon  the  consumer ;  on 
the  oontrary,  he  was  convinced  it  would 
in  niany  instances,  whidi  would  therefbiie 
so  &r  tend  to  remove  the  grievance  of  the 


Mr.  Aldefman  Smphridge  gave  his  opl 
nion  against  the  tax  in  very  strong  terms, 
dodaiug  it  to  be  a  most  severe  and  sting- 
kuf  scourge  exercised  over  the  dties  of 
Westminster  and  London,  and  the  borough 
of  Sonthwark.  That  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman should  wish  to  have  Westminster 
punished  for  its  politioal  misdeeds,  he 
marvelled  not ;  but  why  he  had  hurled  his 
vengeance  on  London,  that  had  greeted 
him  with  a  plad  procession,  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  imagine,  and  still  more  at  his  in- 
Tolving  Southwark  in  the  gonerd  punish- 
ment ;  for  surely  Southwark  had  made  an 
ample  and  a  gra^ul  sacrifice  in  giving  up 
a  tried  and  fdthful  representative,  roerel^ 
for  not  havmg  approved  of  the  uoconsti- 
tutiond  steps  taken  by  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman to  get  into  power.  This  sb^ed 
what  it  was  to  be  in  bad  company;  thus 
the  innocent  were  invdved  with  the 
guilty,  and  London  and  Southwark  blended 
witb-wicked  Westatunster. 

The  House  divided : 


Tellers, 
f  Mr.  Eliot 
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^*^*    t  Mr.  Rose    - 

vr^««     fMr.  Aid.  Newnham  •    -7ci 
^^**    tMr.Ald.Sawbridge  -    -J^^ 
The  Bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 

May  2S»  The  order  of  the  day  bdng 
jead  for  going  into  a  committee  on  the 
Shop  Tax  Bill;  and  a  motion  being  made, 
that  the  Speaker  do  leave  thd  chair, 

Mr.  Joliigh  rose,  declaring  that  in  no 
instance  whatsoever  was  his  conduct  in- 
iluenced  by  a  desire  of  popularity,  and  in 
this  particular  least  so  of  all  others ;  in- 
deed, so  little  had  be  it  in  view  at  pre- 
sent, that  he  would  not  for  that  purpose 
be  even  at  the  trouble  of  submitting  to 
the  committee  the  observations  he  was 
now  about  to  make.  The  principle  and 
tendency  of  the  tax  was  that  to  which  he 
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objected,  and  which  he  wished  to  oppooe. 
In  doing  this,  he  did  not  think  mmaelf 
obliged  to  abide  by  that  line  of  oooduct 
whidi  was  so  generally  recommended,  and 
particuUurlv  so  by  his  right  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Fox),  namely,  that  in  opposing  a 
tax,  it  was  necessary  to  be  prepared  with 
some  other  by  way  of  substitute.  He 
conceived  it  to  he  the  duty  of  a  chan- 
cellor of  tbe  exchequer  to  find  out  proper 
objects  of  taxation ;  and  should  we  have 
occasion  to  raise  a  particular  sum,  it  was 
his  business,  when  the  House  thovght 
proper  to  disapprove  of  any  of  those  he 
ofiered,  to  be  ready  to  propose  othera  to 
replace  them.  The  tax  now  in  agitation, 
was  deficient  in  all  those  requisites  which 
he  thought  indispensable  to  constitute  a 
g^ood  tax,  and  possessed  dl  those  objec- 
tionable properties  which  shodd  dwsys 
be  resisted ;  namdy,  it  was  unproductive, 
oppressive,  and  would  impose  a  modi 
greater  contribution  on  the  public  than 
wodd  come  into  the  coffiurs  of  the  revenue. 
To  prove  that  it  was  oppressive,  he  bad 
only  to  put  it  in  dther  of  these  two  points 
of  view;  the  shopkeeper  wodd  be  enabled 
to  indemnify  himsdf  on  the  public,  or  he 
would  not:  if  he  should  indenmify  hiaudf 
on  the  public,  it  must  be  in  a  proportion 
fiir  be^rond  what  the  tax  imposed  on  hon; 
and  it  he  shodd  not  indemnify  himaelf, 
.then  the  tax  was  indisputably  partid  and 
oppressive.  There  were  other  objeds 
wnich  were  much  more  worthy  of  taxa- 
tion, some  of  which,  though  by  no  mraas 
an  diJigatton  on  him,  he  was  ready  testate 
to  the  HoMse.  He  alwavs  considered  that 
tax  to  be  the  best  which  came  most 
directly  at  luxuries,  and  operated  on  those 
best  able  to  bear  it ;  for  which  reason,  he 
would  recommend  an  additiond  tax  on 
carriages,  of  S^,  which  would,  on  the 
smdlest  cdcdation,  produce  50,000^  and 
much  more  were  it  property  collected:  a 
tax  on  attomies  he  also  esteemed  a  very 
proper  one ;  and  though  he  would  not  take 
It  at  SOL  per  head,  yet  stating  it  at  d(W. 
per  annum  for  each  practitioner,  he  was 
weK  founded  in  asserting,  that  it  wodd  not 
amount  to  less  than  60,000^  ThnthiHl 
article  which  he  wodd  propose,  was  not 
equally  certain  in  the  (Nroduce,  and  de- 
pended much  on  the  discretion-  with  which 
It  shodd  be  laid ;  yet  he  made  no  doubt, 
that  it  wodd  be  a  sufficient  addition  totfae 
110,000/.  he  had  dready  provided  for,  to 
leave  no  occasion  for  the  imposition  of  the 
present  duty;  he  meant  what  had  often 
been  mentioned^  but  unfortunately  in  his 
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cpioioD,  not  maeh  attended  to,  a  tax  .00 
{MBoes  of  public  amusement ;  without  an 
ovef*8anguine  estimation,  the  tax  might 
wdl  be  taken  at  20,000/.  The  ri^t  hon. 
I^tkman  had  not  attended  to  the  situa- 
tion  and  circumstances  of  those  who  were 
goierally  concerned  in  retail  shops,  or  he 
would  know  they  mostly  coi^sistra  of  ser* 
▼ants,  who  hadC  by  being  industrious, 
■ayed  as  much  as  enabled  them  to  enter 
into  some  line  of  buainesfl ;  sometimes  per- 
sons depending  on  the  charity  of  Chelsea, 
and  other  hospitals,  or  interests  on  small , 
annuities.  These  people,  though  little 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  rieht  hon. 
gentleman,  and  unattended  to  of  course, 
were  often  obliged  to  stint  themselves  of 
some  meals  in  the  week  in  order  to  make 
their  little  property  answer,  and  should  the 
present  addition  succeed  to  their  other 
burthens,  would  be  totally  ruined.  He 
therefore  submitted  to  the  humanity  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  whether  he  would 
persevere  in  a  tax  so  oppressive,  so  odious, 
and  so  unequaL 

Mr.  Alderman  Satobrtdge  said,  he  had 
every  disposition  to  resist  a  tax  so  partial 
in  its  operation,  and  abandoned  in  its 
principle ;  yet  understanding  that  some 
modifications  were  to  take  place  in  the 
committee,  he  was  willing  to  try  how  far 
they  might  extend^  at  the  same  time  re- 
niinding  the  House^  that  while  the  tax 
bore  hard  on  the  lower  orders  of  the  com- 
munity, there  were  not,  perhaps,  five 
membiOT   of  parliament  wnom  it  would 


Mr.  Alderman  Totonshend  said,  he  un- 
derstood proposals  had  been  made  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  extend- 
ing the  operation  of  the  tax  to  all  persons 
simject  to  the  bankrupt  laws^  by  laying  a 
doty  of  5  per  cent,  on  their  houses. 
Should  this  mode  be  adopted,  tnuch  of 
the  objection  on  the  score  of  partiality 
would  be  removed. 

Mr.  Alderman  Newnham  said,  while  he 
disapproved  of  the  tax  in  toto^  he  thought 
such  a  modification  as  that  now  mentioned 
would  make  the  burthen  more  tolerable  to 
those  who  should  otherwise  consider  them- 
selves peculiarly  and  unjustly  oppressed ; 
he  was  therefore  induced  not  to  take  the 
sense  if^  the  House  previous  to  going  into 
a  coiiimittee. 

Mr.  Fiii  acknowledged  that  proposals 
had  been  made  to  him  for  extending  this 
tax  to  all  subject  to  the  bankrupt  mws : 
but  he  had  many  objections  to  ttiis ;  one 
of  the  principal  of  which  waS|  the  difficulty 


of  ascertaining,  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy, who  were  and  who  were  not  liable 
to  them. 

After  this  the  House  went  into  the 
committee ;  when,  on  the  first  clause  bang 
read,  Mr.  Alderman  Newnham  moved  an 
amendment,  the  effect  of  which  would  be, 
to  separate  the  assessment  of  the  shop 
from  the  house,  and  make  the  tax  operate 
on  the  former  only.  On  this,  much  con« 
yersation  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Fox  and 
others  contended,  that  the  tax  being  en- 
titled a  shop  tax,  it  would  be  proper  to 
find  some  other  criterion  of  estimating  the 
value  of  the  shop  than  by  the  rent  of  the 
.  house.  Mr.  Pitt  persevered  in  defendmg 
the  original  mode.  A  division  took  place 
on  alderman  Newnham's  amendment: 
Yeas,  88 ;  Noes,  79.  The  Bill  being  gone 
through,  the  House  resumed,  and  tbs 
report  was  ordered  to  be  received  to- 
morrow. 

May  30.  The  order  of  the  day  fbr  ths 
third  reading  of  the  Bill  being  read,    . 

The  Earl  of  Storey  rose  once  more  to 
object  to  the  tax,  and  to  state  that  he  was 
authorized  by  a  meeting  of  shopkeepers 
and  tradesmen  to  propose  it  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  to  change  his  tax,  and  in- 
stead of  keeping  it,  as,  at  present,  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent,  on  all  the  shop- 
keepers, to  lay  it  at  5  per  cent*  and  ex- 
tend it  to  all  warehouses,^  repositories,  &c. 
After  saying,  that  if  the  proposition  he 
had  stated  were  acceded  to^  the  tax  would 
bie  much  more  generally  palatable  than  it 
was,  he  concluded  with  ntoving,  by  way  of 
amendment,  to  leave  out  the  wx>rd  *  now,' 
and  insert  <  Thursday  next' 

Mr.  Rose  said,  that  to  accede  to  the 
noble  lord^s  proposition  would  be  to  re- 
linquish a  yery  considerable  part  of  the 
sum  for  which  the  tax  had  been  ^iven^ 
and  therefore  it  would  be  in  the  highest 
decree  impolitic  to  adopt  the  alteration. 

Mr.  Alderman  Newnham  strenuously 
contended  against  the  tax  as  extremely 
hard  and  partial,  and  as  one  of  the  worst 
that  had  ever  been  proposed.  To  his 
knowledge,  a  tax  had  been  su|[gested  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  which  would 
produce  a  larger  sum,  would  be  easily 
collected,  would  scarcely  be  felt  b^  thie 
public,  and  was  every  way  a  more  eligible 
tax.  He  hoped,  therefore,  he  would  con* 
sent  to  give  up  the  proposed  tax,  and  sub* 
stitute  in  the  place  of  it  that  to  which  he 
alluded. 

Mr.  Maumaring  said,  he  held  it  to  bs 
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his  dutyto  oppose  the  tax  in  everj  stage 
of  it,  from  motives  of  justice  to  a  mat 
number  of  individuals,  who  wouJd  be 
deeply  injured  by  it. 

Mr.  Hamrnel  opposed  the  tax.  From 
the  first  moment  it  had  been  proposed,  he 
considered  it  as  partia]  and  unjust  in  the 
extreme :  since  be  had  the  honour  of  de- 
livering his  sentiments  to  the  House  upon 
the  measure,  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  instructions  from  tiis  consti- 
tuents to  bppose  the  Bill  in  every  stage. 
He  suggested  a  tax  of  sixpence  in  the 
pound  on  houses,  as  a  tax  that  would  bear 
more  equally  on ,  property.  He  said,  in 
proposing  this  tax,  instead  of  that  on 
shops,  he  had  no  view  to  any  thiog  but 
equality  and  fairness. 

Mr.  Drake  admitted  that  taxes  were 
BOW  become  a  mere  option  of  evib ;  the 
taxes  on  luxuries,  he  said,  were  liable  to 
the  imputation  of  not  being  productive, 
and  the  taxes  on  necessaries  nearly  ex- 
Jbausted;  nevertheless,  there  was  some 
choice  left.  He  exclaimed  against  the 
present  tax:  he  paid  Mr.  Pitt  compli- 
ments on  his  emment  abilities,  his  pa- 
triotic heart,  and  his  excellent  under- 
atanding ;  he  expressed  his  surprise!  there- 
fore, at  hb  persisting  to  enforce  a  tax  so 
universally  odious  and  unpopular. 

Mr.  ^uth  (member  for  Pontefract) 
eaid,  he  had  teceived  instructions  from  his 
constituents  to  oppose  the  tax ;  and  though 
he  thought  the  paying  a  blind  and  im- 
plicit obedience  to  constituents  in  aU  cases, 
was  not  only  to  admit 'a  doctrine  dangerous 
to  the  independence  of  that  House,  but 
to  sacrifice  their  own  judgment,  yet  he 
was  of  opmion,  that  the  utmost  de&renoe 
iihould,  on  every  occasion,  be  paid  to  the 
wishes  of  those  who  were  to  be  materially 
and  personally  affected  by  any  measures 
of  government  that  were  in  agitation  in 
parliament;  he  therefore  should  vote 
against  the  tax. 

Mr.  Pulteney  reasoned  agamst  the  tax : 
he  said  it  was  liable  to  much  objection ; 
if  it  was  paid  by  the  shopkeepers  it  .would 
operate  personally  and  partially  on  a  par- 
ticular description  of  persons,  and  wovdd 
be  too  heavy  a  burthen  for  them  to  bear; 
if  it  fell  upon  consumption,  then  it  would 
be  impbssible  for  the  public  ever  to  know 
how  much  they  paid;  they  would,  how- 
ever, pay  a  gr^t  deal  more  than  the  tax 
was  given  for,  which  was  a  bad  conse- 
quence of  taxation. 

Mr.  Sawbridge  desired  to  a&k  a  question 
before  he  proceeded  to  argue  against  the 


Bill.  Had  not  th^  right  hoo.  gentleman 
had  another  tax  proposed  to  him  by  tbe 
shopkeepers,  which  would  produce  ohnv, 
without  being  equally  liable  to  objection  ? 

Mr.  Fitt  said,  he  undoubtedly  had 
heard  of  another  tax,  a  tax  on  shoea*  to 
which  a  worthy  magistrate  had  alluded. 

Mr.  Sanbridge  said,  as  the  right  hoo* 
gentleman  had  admitted  that  another  tax 
had  been  proposed,  and  as  he  had  named 
it,  he  would  explain  to  the  House  upon 
what  sort  of  computation  the  sum  at^ed 
to  be  produced  by  such  a  tax  was  4o  be 
ascertained.  The  alderman  then  said, 
that  it  was  calculated^  that  there  were 
eight  millions  of  people  in  this-  kingdom ; 
four  millions  were  allowed  for  children  or 
poor,  whose  shoes  were  exceedinffly  low 
priced ;  of  the  rest,  two  millions  ofpeople 
bought  two  pair  of  shoes  each  a  year,  of 
the  value  of  from  four  to  five  shillings  the 
pair;  on  these  it  was  suggested  that  a 
two-penny  stamp  might  be  impressed, 
which  woukl  raise  SSfiOOl.  6s.  Sd.  That 
one  million  of  persons  purchased  ^hree 
pair  yearly,  from  five  to  six  shillings,  upon 
which  a  four-penny  stamp  might  be  placed, 
and  that  would  produce  50,000/. :  and 
that  one  million  of  persons  purchased  three 
pair  yearly  of  six  shillings  value  and  up- 
wards; upon  these  it  was  proposed  to 
affix  a  stamp  of  sixpence,  which  would 
produce  75JO0OL  A  million  pair  of  boots 
it  was  also  supposed  were  bought  annual- 
ly;.  upon  these  it  was  designed  to  impose 
a  stamp  duty  of  one  shilling  per  pair, 
which  altogether  would  amount  to 
280,3S32. 6^.  S(L  The  alderman  reasoned 
on  this  new  proposition,  and  asked  te 
what  was  it  the  public  were  to  attribute 
it,  but  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  right  hoo. 
gentleman,  whidi  made  him  so  pertina- 
ciously adhere  to  what  he  had  once  pro* 
posed,  that  he  persisted  in  forcing  a  tax 
upon  them  that  was  universally  complained 
or  as  partial,  oppressive,  and  unjust  ? 

Colonel  Pktpps  said,  the  only  objection 
to  the  tax  that  seemed  to  have  any  weight 
was,  that  it  would  fall  wholly  on  the  ^op- 
keeper  ;  this,  he  thought,  would  not  be 
complained  of,  if  shopkeep^  were  allowed 
to  put  a  per-centage  on  all  book  debts. 
.  Mr»  Medley  defended  the  tax,  and  ob- 
served, that  he  liked  it  the  better  because 
it  was  likely  to  be  paid  by  the  shopkeeper 
himself. 

Mr.  Windham  spoke  against  the  tax. 
He  began  by  declaring,  that  he  was  in- 
struct^ by  his  constituents  to  q>pose  it, 
and  that  their  instructions  were  perfisctl/ 
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cooaktent  with  his.ovm  private  sentiments. 
He  said  tbe  argument  liad  got  into  a  di- 
Jemma;  that  on  the  one  hand  it  was  con« 
tended,  that  it  would  fall  personally  on 
the  shopkeeper,  which  if  it  did,  it  was 
pretty  senerally  admitted  that  it  would 
be  entitled  to  the  epithets  of  partial,  on- 
pretoive,  and  unjust,  with  regard  to  the 
particular  set  of  individuals  it  would  press 
upon.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  urged, 
that  if  it  fell  upon  consumption,  the  public 
would  pay  a  great  deal  more  towards  it 
than  the  revenue  would  receive.  Mr. 
Windham  asked  upon  what  principle  of 
taxation  was  the  shop-tax  founaed  ?  It  was 
a  general  maxim  that  equality  was  the  right 
principle  of  taxation ;  but  m  the  present 
case,  it  appeared  that  inequality  was  the 
principle  adopted.  He  reasoned  upon  this, 
and  illustrated  his  observation  by  remind- 
ing tbe  House,  that  when  the  house-tax  was 
passed^  it  was  found  to  bear  equally  upon 
shopkeepers,  and  it. had  been  admitted 
that  it  did  so  accidentally :  /that  inequality, 
however,  strance  to  tell,  was  here  made 
the  basis  of  anotner  tax,  and  carried  much 
£irther.  This,  Mr.  Windham  reprobated 
as  tbe  extreme  of  injustice.  He  was  aware, 
he  said,  at  the  same  time,  that  perfect 
equality  was  a  mere  chimera,  and  not  to 
be  hoped  for  or  expected ;  but  something 
nearer  to  equality  might  be  had,  and 
-ought  to  have  been  sought  after.  There 
were,  he  remarked,  two  modes  of  imposing 
taxes ;  either  to  lay  them  specifically  and 
immediately,  or  to  lay  them  generally, 
and  leave  them  to  be  distributed  on  ar- 
ticlet  of  consumption  by  those  who  were 
to  pay  them  in  the  first  instance.  This 
latter  mode  was  often  convenient  to  mi- 
nisters, but  it  was  generally  inconvenient 
to  the  public,  because  it  exposed  them  to 
pay  the  taxes  imposed  over  and  over  again. 
Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  it  was  by  no  means 
Our,  to  consider  the  tax  simply  as.  one 
either  on  the  income  of  the  trader  or  on 
the  general  consumption,  but  of  a  mixed 
nature^  comprehending  in  it  the  principle 
of  each  of  these  two  species  of  taxation. 
Where  the  profit  on  the  articles  of  *trade 
was  such  as  would  bear  the  payment  of 
the  tax,  there  the  trader  would  pay  it  for 
his  own  sake,  and  it  was  fair  that  he  should. 
But  where,  on  the  contrary,  the  profit 
was  inconsiderable,  the  tax  would  be 
levied  by  the  shopkeeper  on  his  cus- 
tomers. He  disputed  Mr.  Windham's 
idea,  that  the  practice  and  views  of  shop- 
keepers were  merely  to  obtain  such  a 
profit  as  they  could  live  oo;  on  the  aon- 


trary,  their  object  always  would  be,  to 
make  as  great  an  advantage  by  the  sale 
of  their  commodities,  as  the  necessity  of  a 
competition  with  other  traders  would  per- 
mit. Hence,  then,  there  was  no  greater 
danger,  af^er  tbe  passing  of  this  tax,  of  the 
smaller  traders  falling  a  prey  to  the  more 
opulent,  by  laying  them  under  burthens 
which  the  latter- could  bear  better  than 
the  former;  because  tbe  richer  shop- 
keeper being  still  governed  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  trade  ( that  of  acquiring  the  great* 
est  profit  be  could  safely  look  for),  would 
not  be  more  ready  to  abate  in  his  prices 
now  that  the  competition  with  the  poorer 
trader  had  become  still  more  unfavourable 
to  him  in  consequence  of  the  increased' 
proportion  of  ihe  burthen  which  com- 
paratively he  was  to  bear. 

Mr.  Pox  repeated  tlie  argumeilts  he 
had  formerly  urged,  in  proof  that  it  was  a 
partial  house-tax,  and  not,  as  it  was  called, 
a  tax  on  shops.  He  enforced  Mr.  Wind- 
ham's position,  that  it  was  an  extension  of 
that  inequality  which  had  been  the^cha^ 
racteristic  of  the  house-tax,  and  contend- 
ed, that  it  would  be  impracticable  for  the 
tax  to  be  distributed  among  the  articles 
of  consumption,  because  a  twenty,  or^ 
even  a  thirty-pound,  tax,  could  be  betteV 
afforded  to  be  paid  or  given  away,  as  it 
were,  by  the  large  shopkeeper,  whose 
returns  were  quick  and  to  a  larse  amount, 
than  the  petty  shopkeeper  could  afford  to 
pay  the  small  tax  ;  and  if  the  petty  shop- 
keeper attempted  to  distribute  tbe  tax  on 
the  several  articles  he  dealt  in,  inevitable 
ruin  must  follow;  because,  undoubtedly 
the  public  would  not  buy  at  the  petty  shop 
where  the  articles  were  all  sold  at  an  ad- 
vanced price,  but  at  the  capital  shop 
where  they  were  sold  cheaper,  and  thus 
the  capital  shopkeeper  would  be  enabled 
to  ruin  the  lesser.  For  these  reasons  he 
should  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Coke  said,  he  had  received  instruc- 
tions from  his  constituents  to  oppose  the 
tax,  which  he  considered  as  a  snoaller  in- 
jury preceding  the  very  material  one  that 
was  going  to  be  done  the  commercial  and 
trading  interests  of  the  country,  by  voting 
the  resolutions  founded  on  the  Irish  pro- 
positions, that  in  two  hours  time  would 
come  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  He  had  that  day  presented  a 
petition  from  2,500  of  his  constituents 
against  those  resolutions ;  and  added  some 
remarks  to  prove,  that  the  shop-ux  and 
the  Irish  business  were  both  fatal  attacks 
on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country. 
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The  House  di? ided  on  the  Question  that 
the  word  *  now/  staod  part  of  the  motion : 
Yeas,  1 14 ;  Noes,  87 ;  The  question  was 
then  pot,  <  That  the  Bill  do  pass.'  The 
House  divided  again,  and  the  numbers 
were :  Yeas,  111;  Noes,  75. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Excise 
Jurisdiction  Bt^]  June  3.  The  House 
havioff  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  on 
the  Bill  **  to  explain  and  amend  the  se- 
veral  Laws,  now  in  being,  givmg  Jurisdic- 
tion to  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  and 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  in  matters  re- 
lating to  the  Revenue  of  Excise,  or  In* 
land  Duti^/'  the  Attorney  General, 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Cornwall,  stated  some 
grounds  of  objection,  whnJi  they  intended 
to  submit  in  a  future  stage. 

Mr.  Beav/bi^  said  :— This  Bill  has  un- 
dergone  so  little  discussion,  and  is  at  the 
flame  time  of  so  much  importance,  that  I 
cannot  help  wishing,  before  we  proceed 
to  examine  it  clause  by  clause,  to  point 
out,  with  the  permission  of  the  committee, 
what  are  its  principal  objects.  The  ob' 
jects  of  the  Bill  are,  1st.  To  reduce  into 
one  act  those  various  provisions  respecting 
the  excbe  jurisdiction  that  are  now  dis- 
persed, without  regularity  or  the  least  de- 
gree of  order,  through  a  great  variety  of 
statutes.  2d.  To  reconcile  those  provisions 
.to  each  other,  and  render  the  law  conso- 
nant  to  itself.  3d.  To  improre  the  system 
by  giving  to  the  subject,  on  certain  con- 
ditions, and  without  certain  exceptions 
that  are  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
revenue,  an  optional  right  of  trial  by  jury 
in  questions  of  excise.  The  utility  of  the 
first  of  these  objects,  the  reducing  into  one 
act  such  provisions  in  former  acts  as  re- 
late to  the  excise  jurisdiction,  will  not,  I 
believe,  be  disputed.  At  present  a  know- 
ledge of  the  powers  of  the  commissioners 
of  excise,  and  of  justices  of  the  peace  in 
i]uestions  of  excise,  can  only  be  collected 
from  the  perusal  of  a  vast  variety  of  sta- 
tutes, in  which  judicial  regulations  are 
milted  with  provisions  of  a  totally  different 
nature.  If  the  subject  is  bound  to  ^ive 
jobedience  to  any  particular  jurisdiction, 
he  has  certainly  a  right  to  know  what  that 
jurisdiction  is,  and  what  are  the  limits  of 
its  powers ;  but  at  present,  to  obtain  that 
information,  he  must  look  through  all  the 
statutes  that  compose  the  voluminous  code 
of  our  excise  laws.  I  have  therefore  en- 
deavoured to  reduce  into  one  act  the  pro- 
visions of  former  acts ;  and  though  1  have 
not  so  much  confidence  in  the  success  of 


my  endeavours  as  to  insert  in  tbe  B31  s 
general  repealing  clause^  yet  I  am  in  hopes 
that  no  material  omission  will  be  finrnd; 
and  I  am  happy  to  say*  as  a  mudi  better 
security  for  correctness  than  any  diligence 
of  mine,  that  the  Bill  has  been  aubmittsd 
to  the  ihspection  of  the  commisaioDen  of 
excise  and  their  solicitors,  and  to  that  of 
persons  of  the  highest  authority  in  the 
law. 

My  next  object  was  to  render  the  dif- 
ferent provisions  of  the  old  law  consonant 
to  each  other.  1  founds  for  exansple,  that 
in  some  cases  an  appeal  is  given  nrom  the 
judgment  of  the  two  justices,  who  are  eoh 
powered  to  decide  in  the  first  iaatanee,  to 
the  judgment  of  the  justices  assemUed  at 
the  quarter  sessions;  and  that  in  other 
cases,  without  any  discoverable  reason  fbr 
the  difierence,  no  such  appeal  is  allowed: 
it  is  given,  for  instance,  in  Questions  arising 
upon  malt  and  leather,  and  not  in  <|aefr 
tions  arising  upon  any  other  commoditiaL 
The  Bill  proposes  to  give  this  appeal  in  aV 
cases  of  decision  by  justices  of  the  peace. 
In  some  cases;  as  me  law  now  stands,  the 
commissioners  of  excise  have  a  power  ts 
mitigate  penalties  to  a  third  of  tbeir 
amount ;  m  others  to  a  fourth ;  in  otheii 
to  any  sum  not  less  than  double  the  amount 
of  the  duties;  while  in  practice,  they  fir^ 
fluently,  from  motives  of  compassion,  mi* 
tigate  almost  to  nothing:  the  Bill  pro- 
poses that  they  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
mitigiate  anyfpenalty  to  less  ttian  a  Ibiirth 
of  the  whole.  In  some  cases,  as  in  all  ad- 
judications of  penalties,'  the  judgment  of 
the  commissioners  of  excise  is  held  to  be 
not  only  find,  but  also  conclusive  to  aH 
intents  and  purposes :  in  other  cases,  those 
I  mean  of  goods  seiased  as  forfeited^  it  has 
been  held  in  one  of  our  courts  of  conunoa 
law,  but  not  in  the  other  two,  that  tbe  ad- 
judication of  the  commissioners  isinerely 
final.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  dispute,  which  is  of  more 
consequence  than  appears  at  first  view, 
when  the  clause  whicn  relates  to  it  is  read; 
and  I  shall  then  state  the  reasons  that  in- 
duce me  to  think  that,  as  an  optional  right 
of  trial  by  jurjr  is  given  by  this  Bill  in  sSA 
cases  of  forf^ture  of  that  kind  to  which 
the  dwpute  relates,  the  judgment  oC  the 
commissioners,  if  the  subject  takes  them 
for  his  judges,  should  be  conclusive  to  afl 
intents  and  purposes.  The  Bill  also  pro- 
poses virtually  to  abolish  the  fuUare  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners  of  appeal,  and 
of  sub-commissioners,  because,  in  practice, 
nrither  the  one  nor  the  other  have  any 
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existence.  Sooh  are  the  roost  raaterial  of 
those  tlteratione  that  are  proposed  with  a 
view  of>  giving  unifoninty  and  system  to 
the  old  law.  I  beltere  they  will  be  found, 
in  all  respects,  considerable  improve- 
ments. 

I  come  now,  Sir,  to  the  third,  and  un« 
questionably  the  principal  object  of  the 
MI9  which  is,  the  giving  to  the  subject, 
on  certain  conditions,  and  with  certain 
exceptions  that  are  necessary  for  the  so* 
curity  of  the  revenue,  an  optional  right  of 
trial  by  jury  hi  questions  of  excise.  The 
reasons  that  have  led  me  to  propose  this 
change  in  the  law — a  change  which  the 
learned  gentleman  near  me,  in  the  few 
words  he  has  used  6q  this  occasion,  has 
repreeented  as  of  su<;h  fearful  consequence, 
I  sbaU  gladly  submit  to  the  consideration 
of  the  committee  when  this  part  of  the 
BUI  is  read.  I  respect,  at  all  times,  the 
abilities  and  tjie  character  of  the  leomed 
gentleman ;  but,  with  the  apdent  common 
Siw  of  the  land,  and  our  venerable  con* 
ttitiation  on  my  side,  I  am  much  more 
di^Mwed  to  meet  than  to  dedlne  the  con- 


Tbe  Bill  went  through  the  committee. 

Jtme  14w  The  report  from  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Excise  Jurisdiction  Bill,  be« 
mgbrougbt  up. 

The  Attornej^  Geiieral  said  :— I  have 
uany  objections  to  the  Bill :  it  is  impos- 
sible, at  miy  rate,  that  I  should  give  my 
conaent  to  its  passing  this  year,  for  it  is  a 
BiU  of  the  greatest  importaoce,  and  re- 
quires much  consideration.  The  hon. 
gentleqaan  who  framed  it,  stated  with 
^reat  eloc|uence,at  the  time  he  introduced 
It  to  the  House,  the  principal  objects  of 
kis  intended  leform.  Two  of  them  every 
man  must  approve.  I  noean  Uie  intro- 
duciiig*  into  one  act  the  provisions  of 
former  acts,  and  the  reconciling  those 
provisions  to  eaeh  other.  This  part  of 
the  Bill  is  executed  with  great  ability, 
and,  if  unconnected  with  his  third  object, 
would  recehre  universal  approbation.  But 
the  bon.  gentlemen  is  not  contented  with 
this  limited  plan :  he  wishes  to  extend  to 
excise  cases  the  trial  by  jury :  he  wuhes 
to  give  the  subject  an  optional  right  to 
that  trial  in  all  questions  of  excise.  Now, 
Sir,  it  is  impossible  not  to  foresee  infinite 
mischief  from  this  part  of  the  Bill.  The 
revalue  could  never  be  collected;  the 
trial  by  jury  is  not  sufficient  to  enforce 
the  collection,  and  every  man,  if  there 
was  an  idbrmation  against  hiitt,  would 


claim  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  It  woiOd 
be  impossible  for  the  court'  of  Exchequer 
to  go  on.  Why,  Sir,  there  are  6,000 
causes  tried  .every  year  in  the  summary 
courts.  Now,  if  all^cse  causes  were  to 
be  brought  into  the  court  of  Exchequer, 
how  would  it  be  possible  for  the  court  to 
proceed?  Sir,  it  is  very  dangerous  to  disturb 
the  settled  order  of  things,  and  to  reverse 
establishments  diat  hofc  stood  the  test  of 
a  century.  For  these  reasons,  I  should 
have  objected  to  the  Bill  as  it  originally 
stood ;  but  the  alterations  that  were  made 
in  it  in  the  committee  oblige  me  to  object 
to  it  for  another  reason,  which  is,  that' 
labile  it  may  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief, 
it  can  do  no  good  whatever.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  excise  are  excepted  from 
the  general  operation  of  the  Bill.  Now  it 
may  do  &  great  deal  of  mischief  by  making 
those  uneasy  who  are  concerned  in  the 
excepted  trade,  and  who  will  think  they 
have  as  good  a  right  as  their  neighbours 
to  the  trial  by  jury;  and  it  can  do  no 
good,  because  the  number  g^  articles  00 
which  the  Bill  will  be  permitted  to  ope- 
rate will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
even  of  experiment.  For  these  reasons,. 
I  move  <<  tkat  the  farther  consideration  of 
thia  Bill  be  adjourned  till  this  day  three 
months.''  , 

Mr.  Seotf^  said :— *In  rising  to  com- 
bat the  doubts,  and  answer  the  ohjectiooa 
of  the  learned  gentleman,  I  am  sensible  I 
shall  speak  under  circumstances  of  un- 
usual disadvantage :  for,  independently  of 
the  apprehension  I  naturally  feel  of  his 
talents  and  professional  knowledge;  in- 
dependei»tly,  too,'  of  the  weight  which  his 
personal  chsiracter,  in  other  respects,  gives 
to  his  arguments,  I  have  also  to  contend 
with  the  authority  he  derives  from  the 
high  office  which  he  holds  in  the  state* 
It  is,  however,  an  edcouragement  to  me 
to  know  that  he  wishes  his  opinions  should 
be  fairly  examined  and  unreservedly  dis- 
cussed, and  that  he  does  not  require  that 
any  thine  should  be  conceded  to  autho- 
rity whi(m  is  not  estab]ishe4  by  argument. 
From  the  doubts  expressed  by  the  learned, 
gentleman,  three  questk>ns  arise— *1.  Whe- 
ther there  be  any  just  reason  to  complain 
of  the  lew  as  it  now  stands  ?  2.  Whether 
the  adopting  the  principle  of  this  Bill 
win,  in  practice,  be  attended  with  any 
hazard  to  the  revenue,  or  with  any  other 
inconvenience  in  practice  ?  S.  Whether 
the  alterations  made  in  the  Bill,  in  its  pro- 
gress through  the  committee,  have  not 
destroyed  the  possibility  of  it«  being  useful  f 
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The  first  question,  then,  is,  is  there  any 
inconvenience  in  the  present  Jaw  ?  Sir,  as 
the  lavr  now  stands,  the  officers  of  the  re- 
Tenue  may  refuse  to  the  subject,  in  all 
questions  of  Excise,  his  right  of  trial  by 
jury,  to  the  total  disregard  of  the  coronfon 
Jaw,  and  of  all  the  maxims  of  our  ancient 
jurisprudence,     in  eight-and-for^  hours 
he  may  be  convicted  in   penalties  that 
shall  devour  his  whole  fortune,  deprive 
him  of  tlie  means  of  life,  and  reduce  him 
at  once  from  affluence  to  beggary.      If 
the  penalties  which  are  thus  imposed  shall 
be  more  than  his  all  is  sufficient  to  dis* 
charge,  ^  imprisonment  inevitably  follows, 
and  that  too  of  a  duration  to  which  the 
law  has  assigned  bo  limit.    If  he  cannot 
pay  the  penalties,  the  hour  that  releases 
him  from  his  prison  will  be  that  which 
carries  him  to  his  grave.    Let  it  also  be 
remembered,  that  these  afflictive,  these 
ruinous  convictions  may  be  brought  upon 
him  by  the  judgment  of  men  who  are  in 
no  respect  his  peers,  and  who,  as  officers 
dependent  on  that  very  revenue,  against 
the  interests  of  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have    offended,   are,   in    some  measure, 
parties  against  him.     To   increase    the ' 
hazards  of  his  situation,  the  testimony  of 
a  stngle  witness  is  made  sufficient  to  con- 
vict him,  and  that  witness  is  under  the 
strongest  temptations  to  perjury;  for  he 
knows  that  he  is  entitled  to  one>half  of 
the  goods  that  shall  be  forfeited,  together 
with  one-lialf  of  the  penalties  that  shall 
be  imposed  upon  the  accused,  if  judg- 
ment shall  be  given  against  him.     Thus 
the  witness  is  impelled  to  swear  forcibly 
by  the  certain  knowledge  tliat  if  he  can 
destroy  the  fortune  of  the  accused,  his 
own  Will  be  established  on  its  ruins.    At 
this  very  hour  the  commissioners  of  excise 
are  in  possession    of  a   seizure,  whose 
value  is  supposed  to  be  little  less  than 
10,000^     I  mean  the  late  seizure  of  a 
large  quantity  of  spirits  from   Scotland. 
Now,  ir  the  commissioners  of  excise,  in- 
stead of  directing  their  officer  to  prose- 
cute in  the  court  of  Exchequer,  should 
themselves  proceed  to  give  judgment  in 
this  important  cause,  as  by  law  they  are 
empowered  to  do,  the  witness,  if  the  goods 
are  condemned,  will  be  entitled  to  no  less 
a  sum  than  5,000/. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  to  a  man 
who  has  scarcely  a  livelihood,  whose  all  is 
but  SOL  a  year,  the  prospect  of  obtaining 
5,000/.  would  hold  out  such  a  temptation 
to  perjury  as  he  would  not  be  able  to  re- 
sist; my  experience  of  human  nature  does 
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not  justify  so  harsh  a  conclusion;  but 
confident  1  am  that  his  wishes,  at  least, 
would  be  adverse  to  the  accused ;  that  a 
bias  insensible  perhaps  to  himself,  but 
strongly  operative  on  his  evidence,  would 
perpetually  lead  him  to  those  circum- 
stances in  the  case  that  are  most  pre- 
sumptive of  giiilt,  and  would  uree  him 
to  declarations  partial  at  least,  and  ^ught, 
at  the  best,  with  coloured  facts  and  muti- 
lated truth.  Thus,  as  the  law  now  stands, 
the  subject,  in  eight-and-forty  hours,  may 
be  stripped  of  his  fortune,  and  imprisoned 
for  life,  at  the  discretion  of  an  arbitrary 
court,  on  the  evidence  of  a  single  witness, 
and  that  witness  under  the  strongest  temp- 
tations to  perjury.  Does  tlie  learned  gen- 
tleman really  think  that  on  such  evidence, 
by  such  judges,  such  penalties  ought  to  be 
inflicted  ? 

There  are  also  other  dangers  to  which 
he  is  exposed ;  for,  without  either  fault  or 
neglect  on  his  part,  he  may  be  deprived  of 
the  common  privilege  even  of  the  greatest 
criminals;  for  he  may  be  condemned 
unheard.  Nor  let  it  be  imagined  that  the 
members  of  this  House  are  interested  on 
tliis  occasion  only  in  the  cause  of  others. 
There  is  not  a  gentleman  wl)o  hears  me 
that  is  not  pci^onally  liable  to  the  sudden 
and  summary  procedure  of  this  despotic 
court.  Has  he  forgotten  to  enter  his  car- 
riage ?  or  does  ain  informer  falsely  charge 
him  with  npt  having  entered  it  ?  or  does 
the  informer,  who  perhaps  has  seen  him 
coming  down  to  the  House  in  the  carriage 
of  a  friend,  charge  him  with  using  a  car- 
riage for  which  he  has  paid  no  duty  ?  In 
short,  is  there  upon  any  ground,  bad  or 
good,  an  information  against  him?  If 
there  is,  and  the  law  is  executed,  a  sum- 
mons issues  for  his  personal  attendance  on 
the  commissioners  m  three  days  time,  or 
the  notice  may  be  shorter  if  they  please. 
The  sumi^ons  being  thus  issued,  tne  law^ 
does  not  require  that  it  should  be  given 
to  him.  If  it  is  left  with  his  servant,  or 
with  his  child,  or  in  the  key-hole  of  his 
street-door,  it  is  perfectly  sufficient ;  the 
law  does  require  no  more.  If  he  is  in  town, 
he  may  not  rec§iv&the  summons ;  if  he  is 
in  the  country,  it  is  scarcely  possible  he 
should  receive  it.  His  servant,  periiaps, 
sends  him  the  piece  of  paper,  of  whidi  he 
does  not  know  the  meaning,  with  his 
letters,  by  the  post ;  but  it  arnves  too  hte : 
for,  in  the  mean  time,  guilty  or  innocent, 
he  is  condemned  for  non-attendance—* 
judgment  is  given  against  him  :  peiiiaps, 
anxious  to  prove  that,  at  least,  he  was  not 
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a  voluntary  trespasder  on  the  law,  he 
hastens  to  town — Sir,  if  the  law  is  exe- 
cuted, he  will  find  an  exciseman  levying 
on  his  goods,  and  the  officers  of  justice 
in  possession  of  his  house.  I.  know  that, 
in  these  mild  and  beneficent  times,  the 
commissioners  of  excise  have  too  much 
discretion  to  execute  the  law  in  its  utmost 
l-igour,  or  to  give  to  its  operations  sucli 
unnecessary  speed,  especially  towards 
persons  who  are  in  the  highest  situations 
of  life:  but  I  also  know  that  there  is 
nothing  but  their  discretion  to  restrain 
thenu  I  am  sensible,  too,  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Excheqder,  from  that  regard 
to  the  rights  of  the  subject  which  governs 
all  his  proceeding,  has  given  notice  of 
his  iutentioo  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  entrust- 
ing to  other  hands  the  collection  of  the 
duty  on  carriages ;  but  I  am  likewise  sen- 
sible that  what  I  have  stated  is,  at  this 
hour,  the  law.  I  am  persuaded,  too,  that 
the  House  will  not  feel  their  desire  of 
relieving  the  people  from  a  hard  and  op- 
pressive law  in  any  degree  diminished  by 
the  consideration  that  they  themselves  fire 
DO  longer  exposed  to  its  effects. 

The  only  question  with  the  House  will 
be,  will  this  Bill  be  attended  with  any 
hazard  to  the  revenue,  or  be  any  impedi- 
ment to  the  practice  ^of  the  courts  ?  The 
learned  gentleman  is  of  opinion  that  both 
these  evils  will  follow.  I  consider  myself 
as  at  issue  with  him  on  these  points.  Let 
us  examine  the  proofs.  First,  then,  he 
declares,  that  the  revenue  could  not  be 
collected  under  this  Bill;  for  that  the 
process  of  trial  by  jury  is  not  sufficient 
to  enforce  that  collection.  Sir,  there  is 
certain!  V  one  description  of  cases,  it  is  that 
which  IS  expressly  expepted  by  the  Bill, 
in  which  the  trial  by  jury  would  be  too 
alow  to  arrest  the  progress  of  firaud.  This 
description  of  cases  consists  of  all  those 
which  are  distinguished  in  law  ^  by  the 
forfeiture  of  double  duties.  I  will  beg 
leave  to  explain  to  the  House  the  meaning 
pf  the  term.  WHen  any  person  who  is 
subject  to  the  excise  laws  refuses  or  neg- 
lects to  pay  the  duties  with  which  he  is 
cbarffedy  the  law  directs  that  he  shall 
'  forfeit  double  the  amount  of  the  duties 
which  he  thus  withholds.  Now,  in  cases 
of  this  sort,  no  other  process  but  that  of 
the  summary  courts  can  fulfil  the  intention 
pf  the  law:  for,  if  a  distiller  should  refuse  the 
pgjrment  of  the  duty  which  arises  from  the 
spirits  he  manufactures,  his  fortune,  if  he  is 
considerable  in  his  business,  would  accumu- 
la^  by  that  detention  at  the  rate  of  5,000/. 
[VOL.  XXV.] 


per  month)  and,  before  the  slow  procesa 
of  trial  by  jury  could  have  given  eifect  to 
the  law,  he  would  have  retired  with  enor- 
mous wealth,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
fovernment  which  he  had  thus  defrauded, 
t  is  therefore  undoubtedly  requisite,  that 
all  cases  of  the  forfeiture  of  double  duties 
should  be  determined  in  the  summary 
courts ;  and  accordingly  ^1  those  cases  are 
excepted  in  express  terms  from  the  general 
operation  of  the  Bill.  Thus  the  collection 
of  the  revenue  is  effectually  protected; 
for  that  collection  is  enforced  by  the  for- 
feiture of  double  duties ;  and  all  such  cases 
of  forfeiture  are  by  this  Bill  expressly 
excepted  from  the  change  jKhicb,  in  other 
questions  of  excise,  it  proposes  in  the  law. 
Does  the  learned  gentleman  know  of  any 
other  description  of  cases  in  which  the 
sudden  and  summary  procedure  of  a  des- 
potic court  is  requisite  for  the  security  of 
the  revenue,?  I  know  of  no  such  cases: 
the  two  commissioners  of  the  excise,  who 
were  appointed  by  the  board  to  report 
their  opinion  of  the  Bill,  knew  of  no  such 
cases  >  I  am  persuaded  the  learned  gentle- 
man himself  has  none  to  produce. 

Sir,  I  cannot  prevail  upon  myself  to 
take  leave  of  this  part  of  the  subject  with- 
out assuring  the  Houle,  and  I  rejoice  in 
being  able  to  do  it,  that  in  the  case  of  a 
forfeiture  of  double  duties,  which  forms, 
as  I  observed,  an  exception  in  the  Bill, 
the  powers  of  the  summary  court  cannot 
be  employed  injuriously  for  the  subject ; 
for  it  nappens,  that  in  questions  of  that 
kind  there  is  no  discretion  in  the  court ; 
and  where  there  is  no  discretion,  there 
cannot  be  abuse.  That  the  judge  can 
(lave  no  discretion  in  any  case  of  tho  sort  I 
have  described,  will  be  evident,  if  we  con- 
sider that  in  such  a  case  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  the  only  charge  to  which  the  sub-  , 
ject  is  exposed  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
doubt ;  for  the  char^  must  be,  that  he 
has  not  paid  the  duties  required  by  law. 
Now,  if  he  has  paid  those  duties,  proofs 
the  most  conclusive  are  certainly  within 
his  reach.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
number  of  clerks  who  are  generally  in  the 
office  at  the  time  of  such  payments ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  chance  that  other  per- 
sons were  attending  at  the  same  time  fbr 
the  same  purpose,  it  is  evident  that  the 
production  of  the  receipt  which  is  inva-^ 
riably  given  is  conclusive  evidence  in  his 
favour.  Thus  it  appears,  that  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  fact,  the  court  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  possessed  of  any 
discretion,  for  the  proofs  must  be  decisive; 
.  [3  F] 
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and  agtiiwi  tuch  evidenee  tbey  never,  fcir 
•bTioiis  reaBons,  will  ventare  to  determine. 
With  respect  also  to  the  extent  of  the 
penalty  to  be  inflicted,  there  ii  no  discre- 
tion in  the  court  Unless  it  be  that  of  miti- 
gation in  favour  of  the  subject ;  for  the 
penalty  is  stnctlj  defined,  it  is  double  the 
Amount  of  the  dutj  unpaid ;  it  cannot  be 
extended ;  there  is  preasion  in  the  law. 

But  the  learned  gentleman  will  tell  me, 
perhaps,  that  although  I  have  in  this 
SMmner  effectually  provided  against  any 
immediate  danger  to  the  revenue  by  the 
duties  being  withheld ;  yet,  that  eventually 
the  revenue  may  suffer  by  the  court  of 
Excheouer  being  overwhelmed  with  bu- 
tfiness,  tor  the  learned  gentleman  imagines 
that  every  manufacturer  will  take  the 
benefit  of  an  Exchequer  suit.  To  deters 
mine  how  for  this  is  likely  to  be  Ae  case, 
let  us  examine  what  are  the  conditions 
aoad  w4iat  the  disadvantages  of  the  removal 
•fa  suit  from  the  summary  jurisdiction  to 
the  court  of  Exchequer.  In  the  first 
place,  the  expense  of  the  trial,  even  if  he 
obtains  a  Verdict  in  his  fiivour,  will  not  be 
lessthan^  or  80^;  and  if  he  does  Hot 
iucoeed,  it  will  be  double  that  sum ;  for, 
in  case  of  forfeiture,  the  Crown,  deputing 
from  its  usual  rule,  demands  costs  of  the 
defendant.  Tlius  the  decision  of  a  cause 
in  the  court  of  Exchequer  brings  upon 
the  subject  an  expense  at  least  of  60«  and 
perhaps  190/.;  whereas  m  the  summary 
courts  the  trial  will  cost  him  nothing.  In 
the  second  place,  the  subject  will  recoBeet, 
that  the  court  which  tries  by  a  jury,  has 
no  power  to  mitigate  penalttes:  if  Iris 
dause  is  decided  in  a  summary  jurisdiction, 
and  judgment  should  be  given  against 
Um,  the  rigours  of  the  law  may  be  soft- 
ened by  Uie  compassion  of  the  court,  and 
die  penalties  prescribed  for  the  o&nce  be 
reduced  to  a  fourth,  perhaps  to  a  twen- 
tieth or  a  fortieth  of  their  amount 
'Whereas,  in  the  court  of  Exchequer,  the 
whole  penalty  must  be  levied.  In  the 
next  place,  the  subject  win  consider,  that 
if  his  goods  have  been  wrongfully  seized, 
nnd  judgment  in  his  favour  should  be 
given  by  the  summary  court,  nothing^  can 
bar  him  of  his  right  to  sue  the  seisii^ 
oflicer  for  damages :  whereas,  if  a  judg- 
ment in  his  fiivour  should  be  given  in  the 
court  of  Exchequer,  the  barons  mi^  de- 
pr^e  him  of  his  right  of  action  against 
she  officer  who  wrongfiiUy  seized;  for 
tiiev  may  certify,  that  the  officer  had  a 
probable  cause  of  seizure,  in  which  case 
«o  nclkm  against  hioi  can  be  brought. 


Under  all  these  ebcunslances  ef  ^Be- 
advantage,  I  am  confident  that  the  mah* 
ject  will  claim  his  trial  by  jury,  enly  in 
two  desoriptieus  of  causes.  HewUloaim 
it  in  causes  of  great  magnitude,  where  the 
consideration  of  the  expense  of  die  trial 
is  lost  in  that  of  the  value  to  be  tried. 
And  he  will  always  claim  in  any  cause  in 
which  he  suspects  that  the  judge  of  tbe 
summary  court  has  conceived  a  prejudice 
against  him.  *  I  know*  (he  may  say) 
*  that  my  neighbour,  the  justice,  u 
my  enemy ;  I  am  confident  he  wlU  give 
judgment  against  me,  wilh  a  view  to 
blast  my  character,  ruin  my  trade,  and 
deprive  me  of  the  means  of  IMe.  In  this 
situation,  I  am  determined  to  throw  my- 
self upon  my  coontrv ;  I  am  conscious  of 
my  innocence ;  and  pe  the  expense  wk§t 
it  mar,  I  will  betriedby  n^  oeers.*  Sudt 
are  tne  two  cases  in  whion  the  sid)jecl 
win  take  his  trial  by  jury;  and  God  for- 
bid, that  in  either  oiF  theee  cases  that  trial 
riiould  be  refused  him !  Does  the  learned 
gendeman  imagme,  that  oases  of  this  sort 
wiH  be  so  numerous  as  to  overwh^m  die 
court  of  Exchequer  with  business?  la 
there  any  likelihood  in  such  a  supposidon  ? 
But,  says  the  learned  gendenMn>  *  Odier 
cases  will  occur,  for  you  are  to  recolle<^ 
that  the  par^  does  not  always  consider 
what  his  interest  requires;  he  fi^ows  the 
dictates  not  of  his  interest  hot  of  his  at- 
torney.* My  answer  is,  it  is  not  the  at- 
tomqr's  interest  to  reoomm^d  his  cfieni 
to  the  Exchequer;  for.  If  he  lives  in  town^ 
he  must  employ  a  derk  of  the  oowt^ 
and  if  he  lives  in  the  country,  he  w3l 
employ  an  affent,  and  that  agent  must 
employ  a  clerk:  thus,  the  fees  wiH  be 
consumed,  and  the  attorney  wil  find^  dint 
he  has  the  conduct  of  a  barren  suit. 

The  last  objection  rdadve  to  the  prac- 
tice that  has  been  urged  against  the  BiD> 
is  founded  on  an  idea,  that  all  the  iUicft 
manufiicturers  of  the  kinsdom  may  com- 
bine together  to  overwhelm  the  court  of 
Exchequer  with  innumenble  suits.  For 
if,  sm  the'  learned  ^tleman,  there 
should  be  such  a  combmadon,  the  com^ 
would  be  unable  to  try  the  ranhitQde  of 
suits,  and  Jusdce  would  at  once  be  8us« 
pended^  Sir,  there  is,  it  must  be  owned, 
m  this  objecdon,  someduna  thai  imposes 
on  thefimcy;  the  imaginatkm  is  sttttled 
at  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  suggesden. 
But  let  us  examine  the  supposidon  en 
which  it  rests;  like  odier  chimeras,  that 
impose  for  a  moment  on  die  fimcTt  <(  wffl 
OB  ft  nearer  vlew^  end  hNive  tk 
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judgment  undisturbed*  The  filppo«ttion 
18,  that  the  fraudulent  distiller  at  Bristol, 
who  conceals  from  hie  nearest  rektions, 
and  from  his  most  indmaie  friends,  the 
secret  of  his*  frauds,  will  enter  into  con- 
federacy with  the  wax-chandler  in  London, 
the  fioap*boiler  at  Coventry,  and  the  starch- 
maker  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  to 
transgress  the  law  publicly,  with  a  view 
to  ensure  a  proeeeutioo  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  all  their  suits  at  once  into  ib» 
Exchequer,  in  order  to  distress  the  judge. 
He  expects  this  from  men  whose  safeQr 
lies  in  the  concealment  of  their  frauds ; 
be  expeeto  this  from  men  who  know  that 
discovery  will  brin^  numberless  officers 
upon  them,  who  will  charge  them  with 
double  duties,  lo  be  sued  in  the  summary 
courts.  He  expects  this  from  teen  who 
know,  that  if  they  obstruct  those  officers, 
kulictments  must  follow,  which,  toaetfaer 
with  the  prosecutions  for  doul^iwiti^ 
would  ensure  expeditious  ruin,  even  if  the 
court  of  Exchequer  should  be  utterly 
abolished.  When  the  learned  genlkmiBA 
talks  of  eombiaatioB  among  the  illicit 
traders,  to  oppress  the  Exdequer  with 
a  multitude  of  suits,  I  am  surprised  he 
does  nfot  also  express  his  fears,  lest  a  si- 
milar agreement  anKxig  the  thieves  and 
house-breakera  of  the  kingdom  should  over^ 
whelm  the  court  of  King*s*bench,  and 
drive  its  venerable  magistrate  from  the 
judgment-seat*  May  they  not  say,  with 
an  eqaai  chai^  <^  success,  *  Let  us  agree 
that  each  of  us  shall  ]i>reak  the  peace  on 
ime  and  the  sane  day ;  let  each  of  us 
knock  down  his  man ;  we  shall  then  have 
nothing  to  fear ;  fi>r  the  indictments  for 
assault^  will  be  too  amnerous  to  be  tried  ^ 
the  judges  will  renounce  their  offices  in 
de^Mur,  and  leave  us^to  pursue  our  eccn- 

Cn  without  disturbaooe  from  the  law.' 
learned  geatleasan,  through  tibe  whole 
course  of  his  argument,  reasons  in  such 
a  way,  that  things  whkh  are  scarcely 
possible  are  represented,  first  as  probable, 
and  afterwards  as  certain;  bis'fearsare 
yrooft  of  a  fancy  wonderfully  fertile ;  Aey 
are  poofs  of  an  anxious  solicitude  for  the 
welrare  of  the  public;  but  they  are  fbars 
which  sober  speculation  cannot  but  con- 
demn, because  they  are  such  as  practice 
can  never  veatize. 

.  Tlie  learned  gentleman  had  also  another 
reason  of  disquietttde  that  seeitied  to  im- 
liresa  his  mind  with  uauMial  alaraa^  whi<^ 
was*  the  number  of  caasea  that  are  actu- 
ally tried  one  year  with^another  in  the 
rcourcs^   Heslalai^tbemiataore 


tfalEm  6,000.  <«Now,what,''smhe'<will 
be  the  consequence,  if  all  these  causes 
should  be  brought  for  trial  to  the  court  of 
Exchequer  ?''  Sir,  the  court  has  no  such 
event  to  fear;  for  every  man  who  knows 
any  thing  of  the  excise,  must  know,  Uiat 
of  these  6,000  cases,  a  very  large  propor- 
tion are  cases  of  unclaimed  goods,  which 
the  owner,  conscious  of  guilt,  is  afraid  to 
acknowledge  to  be  his,  because,  upon 
that  acknowledgment,  penalties  attach. 
Now  where  there  is  no  claimant,  there 
can  be  no  removal  of  the  suit*  Of  the 
rest  of  the  6,000  cases,  bv  much  the 
largest  part  are  cases  of  small  forfeitures, 
or  of  penalties  that  are  less  than  201^  and 
which  are  almost  always  mitigated  dowm 
to  five ;  a  sum  so  very  inconsiderable,  that 
few  men  would  contest  its  payment  at  the 
expense  of  an  Exchequer  suit  Thus  it 
wiU  be  found,  that  if  this  Bill  shall  paai^ 
the  number  of  additional  suits  that  will 
be  tried  in  the  Exchequer,  will  not 
be  more  than  the  court  will  be  able 
to  decide.  And  shall  we,  in  order  to 
avoid  this  saaall  addition  to  the  busmess  o£ 
the  court,  persist  in  withholding  fipom  the 
subject  that  right  of  trial  by  jury  which 
the  common  law  of  the  land  and  our  an- 
cient constitution  have  given  him  ?  Shatt 
we  say  to  the  subject,  we  admit  that  your 
wishes  are  consistent  with  justice^  we  ad* 
mit  that  the  language  of  reason  iaon  your 
side ;  that  the  constitution  pleads  strongly 
on  your  behalf,  and  that  the  same  pniv 
ciples  wliich  support  the  general  law  of 
the  land  do  also  support  your  cause ;  yet 
we  cannot  comply  with  your  wishes,  just 
and  reasonable  as  they  are,  lest  the  barbna 
of  the  Exchequer  should  say,  lest  the 
servants  of  the  government,  possessed  of 
vast  emoluments,  should  say,  we  have 
given  them  additional  trouble*  and  in- 
creased ^e  labour  of  their  office  £ 

Among  the  objections  which  the  learned 
gentleman's  ingenuity  has  enabled  him  to 
inrge  a^nst  the  BiQ,  one  there  was  which 
exceedingly  suiprised  me;  it  was  that  which 
he  drew  trom  tne  clauae  which  the  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  in  the 
committee:  that  dause  has  andoubtedlv 
rendered  the  BtU  a  bill  of  experiment 
and  has  confined  that^xperiment  to  a  small 
number  of  articles  Sir,  if  that  clauae  has 
lessened  the  value  of  the  Bill,  that  dims- 
minution  Of  its  merit  is  not  ohargeable  on 
me.  1  never  proposed  the  plan  as  a  plan 
of  experiment,  nor  meant  to  give  a  partial 
BBd  mutilated  operation  to  the  Bill ;  ,yet,  if 
a  persea  fiw  whose  judgment  I  have  the 
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highest  respecti  thinks  that  a  trial  of  the 
Bill  should  be  made  6n  a  few  articles  be- 
fore it  is  generally  adopted,  I  have  too 
much  confidence  in  the  result  of  the  ex- 

Seriment  to  abandon  the  system;  for  I 
ave  no  doubt,  that  if  tried  on  a.  few  arti« 
cles  this  year,  it  will  next  year  be  extended 
to  ail.  The  learned  gentleman  has  told 
the  House,  that  he  dislikes  innovation  in 
the  ancient  system,  grown  reverend  by 
time,  and  by  the  practice  of  a  hundred 
years.  Sir,  the  credit  of  the  trial  by  jury 
has  little  to  fear  from  any  arguments  drawn 
from  the  antiquity  of  those  courts  that 
have  usurped  its  privileges,  and  trenched 
upon  its  right.  Does  the  learned  gentle- 
man talk  of  the  practice  of  a  century? 
Sir,  thd  trial  by  jury  was  old  among  our 
ancestors  a  thousand  years  ago.  But,  in 
fact,  the  learned  gentleman  has  little  to 
fear  from  the  innovating  effects  of  the  pre- 
sent Bill ;  for  though  it  gives  an  optional 
right  of  trial  by  jury  in  revenue  causes, 
and  restores  to  the  subject  a  privilege 
which  the  excise,  usurping  upon  the  com- 
mon law,  has  unjustly  Vrested  from  him  ; 
yet  it  will  not  materially  disturb  the  set- 
tled, order  of  things,  nor  introduce  any 
violent  innovations  in  th^  practices  of  the 
day.  The  discretion  of  the  commissioners, 
and  the  general  disposition  of  the  times, 
which  is  averse  to  arbftrary  power,  have 
already,  in  some  measure,  established  as 
practice  what  the  Bill  proposes  to  establish 
as  law.  The  commissioners  of  excise  ge- 
nerally refer  to  the  Exchequer  all  causes 
of  importance,  all  those  which  relate  to 
high  value:  but  though  the  subject  in 
'  such  causes  generally  has  a  trial  by  his 
peers,  yet,  as  the  law  now  stands,  he  can- 
not claim  it  as  a  right ;  it  is  granted  or  with- 
held at  the  will  of  the  officers  of  the  Crown, 
for  the  option  is  with  them  ;  whereas, 
if  the  Bill  shall  pass,  that  option  will  be 
with  him.  For  my  own  part,  1  am  per- 
fectly convinced,  that  if  the  choice  of  the 
court  were  vested  in  the  subject,  the  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  would  almost  always  be 
preferred ;  for  he  would  then  consider 
that  jurisdiction  as  a  refuge  from  expense. 
He  would  value,  when  offered'  as  a  privi- 
lege, what  he  now  detests  when  forced 
upon  him  as  a  burthen ;  he  would  find  his 
convenience  liberally  consulted,  without 
any  invasion  of  his  rights. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  «  If  you 
approve  the  present  conduct  of  the  com- 
missioners, where  is  the  necessity,  or 
'  where  the  advantage  of  your  proposed  re- 
.ft>rm«t.v.«  »'    sir^  i3  i^  m,  advantage  to 


formation  ?' 


relieve  the  subject  from  a  despotbm, 
which,  however  lenient  the  exertion^  filb 
his  mind  with  alarm,  and  wears  down  and 
corrodes  his  happiness  ?  The  suspended 
sword,  though  it  did  not  fall,  was  sufficient 
to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  feast. 
While  there  is  danger  in  the  law^  the  recan' 
be  no  safety  for  the  subject.  Have  not 
the  commissioners  of  excise  a  power  to 
deprive  the  subject  of  the  benent  of  the 
general  law  of  the  land  ?  Have  they  not 
a  power  to  exclude  him  from  his  right  of 
trial  by  jury,  his  ancient  hereditary  privi- 
lege ?  Have  they  not  a  power  to  break 
down  the  fences  by  which  the  constitution 
endeavours  to  guard  the  liberties  of  the 
people;  and,  having  this  power,  shall  it 
oe  said,  that  there  is  no  danger  to  be 
feared,  for  (hat  all  the  commissioners  are 
honourable  men  ?  Sir,  it  becomes  us  to 
consider  the  nature  of  the  tribunal  and 
the  permanent  constitution  of  the  court, 
not  the  variable  characters  of  those  who 
happen  to  preside  upon  its  judgment-seat. 
The  commissioners  of  excise  may  smooth 
the  hideous  features  of  the  law,  or  con- 
ceal them  entirely  from  view ;  but  the  na- 
ture of  the  law  is  still  the  same  ;  the 
power  of  the  court  is  still  despotic.  It 
were  folly  indeed  to  suppose,  that  the  en-* 
gine  has  lost  its  force  because  it  is  little 
employed,  or  happens  to  be  at  rest.  It  is 
an  engine  admirably  calculated  for  the 
establishment  of  arbitrary  power,  atid  of  a 
force  sufficient  for  its  end  whenever  a 
hand  shall  be  found  to  give  it  its  full  ope- 
ration. Such  is  the  case  at  present ;  but 
if  this  Bill  shall  pass,  the  danger  of  the 
contrivance  wili  cease,  the  benefit  only 
will  remain.  Sir,  I  will  trespass  no  far- 
ther on  your  indulgence ;  and  indeed  I 
am  much  concerned  that  I  have  troubled 
you  so  long,  for  I  am  perfectly  sensible, 
that  if  this  Bill  shall  be  supported  by  Uie 
House,  it  will  owe  that  support  not  to  any 
arguments  of  mine,  but  to  their  warm  and 
zealous  attachment  to  the  principles  of 
freedom,  to  the  general  law  of  the  land, 
and  to  the  ancient  constitution  of  their 
country. 

The  Solicitor  General  said : — Sir,  I 
cannot  allow  the  account  which  the  hon. 
gentlencian  has  given  of  the  excise  system 
to  pass  without  observation ;  I  should  be 
sorr^r  indeed,  if  that  system  should  be 
considered  by  the  people  in  general  in  the 
very  hideous  light  in  which  the  energy  oi 
his  language  has  enabled  him  to  describe 
it.  There  is  no  system,  however  excel- 
lent|  wb<}S6  defectSi  if  brought  together 
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into  one  vien^,  and  coloured  by  a  man  of 
strong  feeling,  might  not  be  represented 
as  too  monstrous  to  be  borne.  Were 
such  a  person  to  say,  for  instance,  that 
there  is  a  country  wherein  there  are  twelve 
hundred  capital  offences,  twelve  hundred 
ways  in  which  tlie  subject  may  incur  the 
forfeiture  of  his  life,  who  would  believe 
that  it  was  of  England  he  was  speaking  ? 
My  hon.  friend  has  described  the  excise 
laws  as  an  infringement  of  the  constitution, 
and  a  breach  of  the  common  law  of  the 
land.  Sir,  I  should  be  very  unworthy  in- 
deed to  wear  the  gown  that  marks  my 
profession,  if  I  did  not  entirely  agree 
with  him  in  this  part  of  his  speech ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  must  allow  me  to  say^ 
that  the  necessities  of  the  revenue  have 
superseded  other  considerations;  and  to 
those  necessities  the  establishment  and  the 
contmuancc  of  the  excise  system  ha^  un- 
doubtedly been  owing.  The  hon.  gentle- 
QQan  himself  confesses  thcTt  the  practice 
has  been  mild,  though  the  law  has  been 
severe.  Hence  it  follows,  from  his  own 
statement,  that  no  political  ills  have  re- 
sulted from  the  system^  and  that  the  al- 
teration he  suggests  can  only  be  made 
with  a  view  to  the  excellence  of  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  founded,  and  not  with 
a  view  to  the  redress  of  any  real  and  ac- 
tual existing  grievance.  Now,  whether 
for  the  sake  of  removing  speculative  in- 
conveniences, h  be  worth  while  to  hazard 
the  unknown  effects  of  a  considerable 
change,  the  House  will  undoubtedly  de- 
termine. 1  know  the  hon.  gentleman  him- 
self apprehends  no  danger  to  the  revenue ; 
and  if  I  could  think  the  opinion  of  any 
one  man  a  sufficient  proof  that  there  is  no 
risk  in  such  an  experiment,  I  certainly 
should  be  satisfied ;  for  I  know  he  has  an 
uncommon  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
I  equally  know  his  zeal  for  the  service  of 
his  country.  As  to  my  own  opinion  of 
the  Bill,  1  must  confess  I  cannot  state  any 
particular  objections  to  it ;  yet  I  am  in- 
clined upon  the  whole  to  the  opinion  of 
my  learned  friend,  that  the  Bill  may  be 
dangerous ;  and  it  is,  at  any  rate,  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  passed  at  this  late 
period  oi  the  session. 

Mr.  Pitt  said: — If  the  dread  which  my 
learned  friend  near  me  seems  to  entertain 
of  the  probable  consequences  of  this  Bill 
be  aball  well  founded,  or  at  all  likely  to  be 
realised  in  practice,  I  should  undoubtedly 
think  with  him,  that  the  Bill  ought  on  no 
account  to  be  permitted  to  pass.  On  the 
ether  baod,  if  th^  friglnful  picture  which 


my  hon.  friend  who  proposed  the  Bill,  has 
draHPi  of  the  'system  of  excise,  were  taken 
from  that  system  as  it  actually  exists  in 
practice,  I  should  certainly  be  disposed  to' 
agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that  a  reform 
is  absolutely  requisite.     But  I  am  mikch 
inclined  to  believe,  that  both  of  them  are 
to  a  certain  degree  mistaken;    and  that 
the  truth,  as  is  usual  in  extremes,  will  be 
found  to  lie  between  their  opposite  opi- 
nions: for  I  cannot  agree  with  my  learned 
friend  in  thinking,  that  this  Bill  would  be 
attended  with  those  dangers  to  the  revenue, 
or  be  productive  of  all  those  difficolties  in 
the  practice  of  the  court  of  Exchequer, 
which  he  seems  to  apprehend:  and  lean 
as  little  agree  with  my  hon.  friend,  in  re- 
probating the  system  of  excise  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  liberty  and  happiness  of 
the  people.     He  himself  is  compelled  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  execution  of  th6 
very  system  he  condemns  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  no  inconvenience ;    and  he  is 
obliged  to  reason  upon  the  principle,  and, 
as  he  thinks,  pernicious  tendency  of  the 
law,  and  not  upon  the  practice,  which  he 
allows  has  been  uniformly  just.  He  wishes, 
however,  that  an  alteration  may  be  made 
in  favour  of  the  liberty  and  therefore  of 
the  happiness  of  the  subject :  but  I  would 
remind  the  House,  that  if  the   revenue 
should  be  injured,  both  the  one  and  the 
other  must  be  injured ;   for  upon  its  re- 
venue, in  the   present  situation  of  the 
country, '  the  very  existence  of  its  happi- 
ness and  liberty  depends.   Without  mean- 
ing therefore  to  state  such  excessive  ap- 
prehensions of  the  Bill  as  the  learned  gen- 
tleman has  described^  but  at  the  same 
time  without  being  prepared  to  give  my 
assent  to  the  Bill,  which  I  am  not  the 
more  disposed  to  approve,  from  it^  being 
introduced  by  an  invective  against  the 
excise,  I  am  mclined  to  support  the  mo- 
tion for  postponing  its  farther  considera- 
tion till  this  day  three  months. 
^    Mr.  Beaufoy  said  :-*As  it  seems  to  be 
the  wish  of  the  House  that  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Bill  should  be  referred  to  an- 
other session,  I  shall  not  oppose  the  mo- 
tion.   Bat  as  I  am  anxious  to  press  upon 
the  attention  of  the  House,  the  expediency 
of  passing  this  Bill  as  early  as  possible  after 
the  recess,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  stating 
to  them  the  sentiments  which  better  judges 
than  myself  have  expressed  of  the  griev- 
ances which  this  Bill  proposes  to  remove. 
One  of  the  commissioners  of  excise,  a  man 
of  acknowledged  ability,  and  the  highest 
,  honour,  complained  to  me  a  few  days 
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sineey  of  the  uneasiness  he  felt  in  being 
obliged  to  act  in  a  judicial  ciq[>acitv»  i^der 
the  present  law ;  tor  says  he,  <<  The  sub- 
ject is  compelled  to  take  me  for  his  judge, 
and  has  no  aopeal  from  my  decision :  now, 
he  who  decides  under  such  circumstancesi 
ought  to  be  perfectly  sure  that  he  pro- 
'  nounoes  an  unerring  iudgment.  But  what 
man  has  a  right  to  think  thus  confidently 
of  himself?  Liable  to  mistakes  as  to  the 
£ict»  and  to  misapprehension  as  to  the  law, 
I  decide  under  circumstances  in  which  no 
man  livm^  ought  to  decide  whp  is  not  an 
ip&llible  judge:  whereas,  if  the  subject 
had  his  option  of  the  court  and  should 
choose  me  for  his  judge,  I  should  feel  bo 
uneasiness  in  deciding  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  however  important  the  cause :  for 
in  tliat  case,  involuntary  imperfections 
^Quld  not  be  urged  as  a  cliarge  against  me 
«-I  did  not  force  myself  upon  him.'' — 
'With  this  respectable  opinion,  the  senti« 
ments  of  the  late  judge  Blackttone  seem 
to  have  entirely  coincided :  for  he  cer- 
tainly  thought  that  the  subject  should  not 
bo  restricted  in  excise  questions  to  the 
courts  of  excise;  he  held,  that  if  the 
ffoods  of  the  trader  should  be  seized  as 
forfeited,  and,  as  such,  should  be  con- 
demned by  the  commissioners  of  excise, 
the  condemnation  should  not  be  consi- 
dered as  final  and  conclusive.  The  officer 
he  thought  should  be  liable  to  an  action 
for  damages,  and  the  decision  of  the  cause 
be  referred  by  that  means  to  the  judgment 
of  a  jury.  If  this  opinion  of  Blackstone's 
had  b^n  adopted  by  the  dther  courts,  it 
would  have  made  a  condemnation  of  goods 
by  the  comraissionera  of  excise  little  better 
than  nugatory,  and  would  indeed  have 
abolished  as  to  any  useful  purpose,  the 
iurisdiction  of  the  summary  tribunal :  but 
lie  seemed  to  think,  that  nothing  could 
authorize  the  depriving  the  subject  pf  the 
right  of  a  trial  by  his  peers.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  severity  in  the  excise  laws, 
that  while  a  right  of  trial  by  jury  is  with- 
held, must  render  them  objects  of  ab- 
horrence to  every  man  who  regards  his 
freedom^  or  values  the  constitution  of  his 
country.  If,  for  example,  a  debtor  to  the 
excise  has  ^rreAdered  to  the  officers  of 
justice,  and  given  up  his  body  to  the  law, 
the  process  against  him  is  not,  as  in  other 
cases  of  debt»  closed  by  that  surrender. 
A  warrant  will  issue  to  levy  on  his  goods ; 
bis  household  furniture  is  seized ;  tne  last 
bed  is  taken  from  his  family ;  for  against 
the  execution  of  the  warrant,  neither 
sickness  nor  the  infirmities  of  agOj  nor  the 


helplessness  of  infancy  are  an^  plea.  Thii% 
to  the  dreadful  prospect  of  imprisooment 
for  life,  a  sufficient  punishment  for  aU 
crimes  but  murder,  is  superadd^  the 
misery  of  knowmg  that  his  uimily  is  desti- 
,  tute  o£  bread.  Sir,  I  do  not  say  that  this 
law  is  unnecessary;  I  do  not  say  that  it 
ought  to  be  repealed,  however  humanity 
may  plead  for  that  repeal ;  but  I  do  say, 
that  tne  execution  of  so  severe  a  law  ought 
not  to  be  entrusted  to  an  arbitrary  judge : 
there  is  bitterness  enough  in  the  law  iuelf^ 
it  wants  not  this  ag^vation.  Till  Uiia 
hardship  of  a  deq[>otic  tribunal  shall  be 
removed,  by  the  optional  right  of  a  trial 
by  jury  being  given  to  the  subject,  the 
interests  of  the  revenue  will  alwa^  be  at 
variance  with  the  rights  and  privilege  of 
the  people ;  an  opposition  which  no  friend 
to  the  revenue  can  possibly  wish  to  pro- 
lontf. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  Bill 
was  adjoMmed  tiU  that  day  three  months. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  pn  the  Moid 
Servants  Tax.'}  June  8.  Mr.  PiU  said^ 
he  had  several  regulations  to  propose  in 
the  tax  on  Maid  Servants.  He  meant  to 
make  certain  exemptions,  and  to  make  up 
that  diminution  by  a  tax  on  Bachelors,  the 
idea  of  which  he  borrowed  firom  a  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Fox),  and  he  was 
ready  to  acknowledge  his  thanks  for  the 
hint.  The  hardships  which  had  been 
stated  against  the  tax  on  the  females  were, 
generally,  that  il  would  fall  oa  the  ser- 
vant, whioh  he  begged  leave  to  deoyw 
And  nexty  it  was  said,  that  it  would  M 
particular^  heavy  on  such  families  as  had 
children,  and  were  least  able  to  bear  it* 
Now,  in  his  opinion,  that  was  the  case  itt 
all  taxes  where  they  bore  on  the  con* 
sumption ;  but  he  meant  to  make  sudi 
.exemptions  as  would,  in  a  great  measure> 
take  away  that  obiection,  and  should 
therefore  propose,  that  in  all  families  of 
two  children  and  upwards,  one  servant 
should  be  allowed  to  every  two  children 
of  a  certain  age,  which,  undoubtedly 
would  occasion  a  great  diminution  in  the 
tax — how  much,  it  was  impossible  to  say; 
but  he  trusted  the  deficiency  would  be 
made  up  by  doubling  the  nude-servant 
tax,  at  least  in  such  j^oportion  as  to  make 
every  bachelor,  keepmg  one  male  servant^ 
pay  25f.  over  and  above  every  other  tax  at 
present  existing  on  male  servants.  He 
said,  by  the  regulatiooe  which  had  been 
made  in  the  shop  tax,  he  fancied  a  d^ 
ciepcy  of  about  20fifdOl.  would  be 
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Moned:  therefbre,  he  was  under  die  ne- 
eemij  0f  laying  some  new  taxes  to  make 
good  that  sum ;  and  he  should  resort  to  a 
subject  in  which  many  had  run  before 
bim»  and,  therefore,  he  was  not  apprehen- 
sive of  its  being  objected  to;  it  was  on 
certain  practitioners  in  the  law:  perhaps 
the  tax  might,  in  some  degree  cnminish 
the  number  of  Uiose  sentry,  but,  in  so 
domg,  the  public  wocra  be  much  bene- 
fited, ibr,  at  presedt,  they  were  too  nume- 
rous. He  siiould,  therefore,  propose  to 
raise  ihe  sum  of  20,OOM.  by  taxing  Attor- 
Bies;  first  by  a  licence,  and  next  by  a 
stamp-duty  on  every  warrant  they  issued 
out  tor  an  arrest.  He  had  not  been  able 
to  collect  the  exact  number  of  attomies  in 
the  kingdom,  but,  as  near  as  he  could 
cness,  it  was  1,400  in  London,  and  8,000 
m  different  parts  of  the  country ;  and  last 
year  the  number  of  warrants  issued  out  of 
the  Kiag*s4>ench  amounted  to  10,000,  and 
aH  the  odier  courts  to  about  an  equal 
number :  therefore,  he  should  suppose,  on 
an  avera^,  that  90,000  actions  were  com- 
menced m  a  year ;  and  the  tax,  which  he 
meant  to  lay  on  every  warrant,  was  not  so 
much  for  the  sdce  of  revenue,  as  it  was  to 
ascertain  the  business  done  by  each  prac- 
titioner ;  and  by  taxing  every  warrant, 
attornies  would  contribute,  in  proportion 
to  their  business,  and  free  the  tax  fhym 
partiality ;  he,  therefore,  estimated  die 
tax  as  fellows: — 1,000  attomies  in  f^ondon, 
eadi  io  take  out  a  licence,  and  pay  for  the 
same  annually  the  sum  of  5/.,  wnich  would 
produce  S^dOOl.;  5,000  attomies  in  the 
country,  at  S/.  each,  would  produce  9,000^.; 
but  he  should  suppose  there  must  be  more 
than  S,000,  and  woul'd,  therefore,  estimate 
them  to  produce  10,000^;  40,000  war- 
rmts,  for  arrests,  at  2#.  6tL  each  5,000/., 
making  20,000/. 

I'he  Earl  of  Surrey  said,  that  having, 
en  a  former  day,  promised  to  propose 
taxes  in  lieu  of  that  odious  one  on  females, 
he  then  rose  to  fulffl  his  promise,  espe- 
ciaUy  as  he  could  not  find  any  precedent 
whaterer  for  laying  a  tax  on  the  sex,  es- 
pecially on  that  part  of  the  sex  who  were 
least  able  to  bear  any  burthen  of  the  state. 
It  bad  always  been  the  custom,  he  ob- 
served, of  great  politicians,  when  they  had 
an  odious  tax  to  produce,  to  gloss  it  over 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  evil 
firom  being  seen:  but  he  trusted  every 
man  must  revolt  at  such  a  tax  as  the  pre- 
sent. He  was  firee  to  acknowledge,  that, 
in  ligation,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
ought  to  be  carefol  to  lay  sudb  taxes 


as  were  likely  to  be  productive,  be  easily 
collected,  free  from  the  excise  laws,  am, 
at  the  same  time,  not  to  affect  our  export 
trade ;  for  it  was  that  which  caused  an  in* 
fiux  of  money  into  the  country.  Now, 
the  taxes  he  had  to  ofer  were  such  aa 
would  bring  in  180,00tf.  and,  he  flattered 
himself  were  firee  firom  all  the  objectiono 
he  had  mentkmed.  The  first  was  xm  silk 
stockings;  but  to  avoid  any  bjury  to  the 
export  trade,  he  meant  it  to  be  collected 
n^  by  any  stamp,  but  by  way  of  lieeace 
for  wearing  them.  The  next  was  to  be 
collected  in  a  similar  way,  and  was  a  li- 
cence on  such  persons  as  wore  powder  in 
the  hair.  The  third  was  on  attomies ;  and 
he  had  estimated  that  at  the  same  sum  aa 
die  right  hon.  gendeman,  but  meant  it  to 
be  collected  in  a  dkferent  way^  Indeed^ 
he  had  mentioned  the  tax  to  the  Chancd- 
lor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  method  he 
proposed  was,  a  licence  of  SL  each  on 
those  in  London,  which,  estimated  at 
1,000,  would  produce  8,0007.;  and  a  li<- 
cence  of  47.  on  3,000  in  the  country^ 
^ich  would  be  12,000/.;  making  toce* 
ther  the  sum  of  20,000/.  However,  that 
tax  he  must  now  give  up,  as  the  right  hon* 
gendeman  meant  to  adopt  it,  and,  ef 
course,  deduct  20,000/.  from  the  18O,O00iL 
The  next  was  a  licence  for  wearing 
watches;  and,  he  had  been  told,  at  least 
160,000  persons  wore  watches.  There* 
fore,  he  should  propose,  in  lieu  of  the  tax 
on  females,  taxes  on  silk  stockings,  hair 
powder,  and  watch^ ;  and  estimated  them 
ftt  follow:  140,000  persons  wearing  silk 
stockings,  each  to  take  out  a  licence  an- 
nually, and  pay  lOs.  for  the  same,  TO^XXM.; 
140,000  persons  wearing  powder  in  their 
hair,  each  to  take  out  a  licence  annually 
of  10*.  for  the  same,  70,000/. ;  160^000  pep- 
sons  wearing  watches,  each  to  take  out  a 
licence  annually  of  2s.  6d.,  20,000/.,  mak- 
ing 160,000/.  He  likewise  meant  die 
taxes  on  silk  stoc^kings  and  hair  powder 
^ould  be  laid  on  the  same  prinaple^  in 
some  degree,  as  the  bachdors  tax ;  that 
was,  every  unmarried  person  should  pfff 
an  addition  of  Ss.  per  annum  for  his  li- 
cence, more  than  a  person  with  a  fimnly. 
His  lordship  protested,  that  he  coidd  not 
find  that  ever  any  age  or  any  country 
wished  to  tax  females  partiallv;  therefore^ 
he  hoped  the  right  hon.  gentleman  woidd 
give  up  the  tax,  and  in  lieu,  he  should 
move,  «'  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  diis 
committee,  that  every  person  wearing 
stockmgs  made  wholly,  or  in  part,  of  silk^ 
do  annoslly  take  out  a  licence  of  10».T 
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[r.  Drake  wished  that  the  minister 
Id  relioquish  the  tax,  and  adopt  those 
)Osed  by  the  noble  lord.  They  struck 
as  good,  if  an  exception  was  made  for 
powder  used  by  military  gentlemen, 
:h  he  thought  necessary,  but  not  so 
:h  in  the  navy  as  the  land  service ;  and 
concluded  with  hoping,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
Id  give  way,  and,  in  this  instance,  no^ 
he  sturdy  oak,  but  the  pliant  and  lov- 
ivy. 

[r.  R.  Smith  thought  the  tax  on  silk 
kings  would  be  a  means  of  injuring 
trade  carried  on  at  Nottingham,  Der- 
Leicester,  and  parts  adjacent ;  would 
nately  introduce  the  excise  laws,  and 
IS  a  prohibition  to  the  stocking  trade, 
[r.  Pitt  said,  it  would  be  a  great  plea- 
to  him  if  he  could  be  relieved  from 
disagreeable  task  of  laying  additional 
hens ;  yet  he  could  not  help  remark- 
that  the  noble  lord  who  proposed  the 
titutes,  fell  under  the  same  predica- 
t  as  did  all  others  who  turned  theii^ 
ights  to  finance,  viz.  of  proposing 
I  taxes  as  there  were  the  strongest  ob- 
ons  against  adopting ;  and,  for  those 
losed  now,  he  should  object  to  them, 
he  plain  single  reason,  of  theif  being 
experimental  and  uncertain ;  whilst 
on  females  was  sure  to  be  productive, 
noble  lord  had  likewise  not  stated, 
the  taxes  were  to  be  collected ;  and 
struck  him,  to  depend  chiefly  on  in- 
lers,  which  was  not  the  most  pleasant 
for  the  collecting  of  any  duty,  as  per- 
of  that  description  were,  of  all  others,- 
most  detestable  to  the  public ;  nor  did 
ee,  that,  even  with  them,  it  would  be 
;  for  as  the  object  was^o  be  every 
on  wearing  powder,  the  custom  was 
eneral,  that  the  curiosity,  or,  indeed, 
;  would  first  attract  the  eye,  was  a 
leman,  like  his  lordship,  without 
ier ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  poll 
not  that  he  meant  to  pun  on  the 
1,  for  he  equally  conceived  the  tax  on 
cings  the  same.  As  to  shewing  a 
ality  for  the  females,  in  his  opinion, 
ordship,  however  fond  he  might  be  of 
;ex,  had  been  particularly  unfortunate* 
is  selection  of  taxes ;  for  both  the  silk 
lings  and  the  hair-powder  would  af- 
them  more  than  the  tax  on  servants, 
lost  females  had  that  to  pay  out  of 
pin-money.  The  noble  lord,  from 
ank,  and  the  office  he  held,  might  go 
out  ppwder ;  but.  there  were  many 
>n8  whose  situations  obliged  them  to 
uwdered ;  and,  indeed;  few  gentlemen 
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chose  to  see  their  servants  without ;  there- 
fore, if  the  servant  was  to  pay  the  tax,  it 
would  be  an  addition  "to  the  male  servants 
tax.  As  to  the  partiality  of  the  tax, 
acting  against  females,  it  certainly  was 
the  reverse ;  for  the  male  servants  were 
taxed  at  25s.  in  the  lowest,  and  the  fe- 
male servants  at  only  10;.  in  the  highest. — 
Mr.  Pitt  said,  he  meant  to  exempt  youth 
and  age  from  the  tax.     . 

Mr.  Fox  said,  the  exemption  mentioned 
in  the  last  words  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman's speech  most  certainly  made  the 
tax  more  palatable  than  when  it  was  first 
proposed,  as  it  would  not  aflect  those  who 
were  kept  half  for  charity  and  half  for 
use;  but  still  he  disliked  the  principle 
of  the  tax,  as  it  was  unmanly  and  un- 
precedented. The  tax  on  male  servants, 
as  far  as  it  acted  as  a  regulation,  lie  ap- 
proved of;  but; the  female  acted  directly 
the  contrary;  for  there  tlie  increase  of 
servants  was  in  propoitioa  to  the  number 
of  children.  As  to  the  tax  on  bachelors, 
being  the  first  who  proposed  it,  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  object  to  it  as  far  as  it 
went ;  but  he  was  in  hopes  it  might  have 
been  so  modelled,  as  to  act  as  a  whole,  or 
at  least  as  a  chief  substitute  for  the  female 
tax:  but  the  right  hon.  gentleman  gave 
poor  encouragement  to  any  person  to  ofEer 
substitutes,  as  he  used  them  merely  as  ad- 
ditions, and  continued  the  obnoxious  on^ 
likewise.  Neither  had  he,  in  his  opinion, 
laid  the  tax  on  bachelors  in  a  proper  man- 
ner; for  now  the  gentleman  of  a  small 
fortune  would  pay  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  rich ;  and  it  would  fall  particularly 
heavy  upon  gentlemen  of  the  army  and 
other  unmarried  men,  who  were  under 
the  necessity  of  keeping  at  least  one  male 
servant:  it  ought,  therefore,  to  have  been 
laid,  as  the  mde  servant  tax  was,  propor- 
tionably  higher  according  to  the  number 
kept ;  for  the  most  fit  objects  oif  taxation 
were  single  persons  who  could  afford  to 
keep  a  number  of  servants.  As  to  the 
taxes  proposed  by  his  noble  friend,  al- 
though he  might  not  wholly  approve  of 
them,  yet  when  he  was  left  to  his  option 
to  choose  between  the  two,  he  certainly 
should  pay  the  preference  to  them  before 
the  one  proposed  on  females;  and  with 
respect  to  the  objection  made  by  the  hon. 
member  (Mr.  Smithy,  he  conceived  it 
merely  meant  as  snatching  an  opportunity 
to  shew  a  coincidence  in  sentiment  with 
his  constituents,  which  he  had  not  been 
remarkable  for  of  late ;  and  he  must  be 
mistaken  when  he  supposed  it  would  affect 
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the  stocking  trade  in  general ;  for  if  p)eo- 
jde  did  not  wear  silk,  they  must  wear 
fiome  other,  and  he  could  not  conceive 
that  lOf.  per  annum  would  act  as  a  prohi'^ 
bition.  As  to  servants  wearing  powder  in 
their  hair,  it  was  only  in  families  where 
Bervants  were  kept  out  of  ostentation,  and 
such  families  were  fit  objects  of  taxatioD» 
As  to  the  tax  OQ  attornies,  he  approved  of 
that  recommended  by  the  noble  lord,  in 
preference  to  the  one  adopted  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  Bifihe  thought  the  stamp  duty  of 
2s.  6d.  wouk)  not  affect  the  attorney,  but 
be  an  addiUon  to  the  clients'  bills,  which 
at  present  were  expensive  enough :  how- 
ever, upon  the  whole,  few  persons  would 
be  6r>nd  of  suggesting  taxes,  if  the  ob- 
noxious ones  were  not  to  be  repealed. 

Mr.  Courtenat/  was  still  of  the  opinion 
which  he  first  had  when  the  tax  on  maid 
servants  was  proposed.  What  the  right 
hon.'gentleman  had  now  advanced  in  sup- 
port of  this  his  favourite  measure,  carried 
with  it  very  little  conviction  indeed. 
There  was  no  argument  which  could  do 
away  one  palpable  fact  of  the  tax  being  a 
tax  on  tlie  servant,  and  in  every  point  of 
view  injurious,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
burthensome  to  the  female  sex.  So  much 
had  been  said  within  doors,  and  so  much 
had  been  said  without  doors,  against  this 
unpopular  measure,  that  he  really  enter- 
tained some  hopes  of  the  minister  relaxing 
a  little  .from  his  perseverance,  and  that 
when  he  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
profiting  a  little  by  the  advice  which  was 
given  him  from  that  side  of  the  House,  he 
m^ould,  on  maturer  consideration,  have 
gone  somewhat  farther,  and  in  conformity 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  have  totally 
abandoned  the  idea  of  taxing  the  female 
sex.  To  say  that  the  tax  was  not  a  tax 
upon  women,  bu^  upon  those  who  em- 
ployed women,  was  putting  them  in  the 
situation  of  those  dogs  which  were  pro- 
posed as  a  "proper  subject  for  taxation, 
and  which,  not  the  dog  itself,  but  the 
master  of  the  dog,  was  to  pay.  But  still, 
even  in  this  refined  mode  of  reasoning, 
there  required  not  any  substitution  of 
logic  to  prove,  tliat  the  tax  would  affect 
the  quadruped,  and  heavily  too ;  for  the 
consequence  would  have  been,  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  those  animals  would 
have  so  severely  felt  it,  that  they  would 
have  been  hung  up  to  avoid  the  expenise  of 
keeping  Ihem.  This  certainly  would  not 
have  been  quite  so  desperate  a  case  with 
the  women ;  but  their  situation,  in  conse* 
quence  of  this  impost  on  tlieir  servitude^ 
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would  be  the  means  of  numbers  losing 
their  bread,  their  honest  industrious  means 
of  livelihood,  and,  in  the  end,  of  being 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  prostitution,  as 
the  dreadful  alternative  between  the  prac- 
tice of  vice  and  tlie  certainty  of  starving* 
He  wished  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to 
learn  experience,  and  to  take  the  advice  ^ 
of  those  who  were  his  superiors  in  age^ 
and  who,  from  living  longer  in  the  world, 
had  the  advantage  over  him,  of  riper 
judgment,  and  more  mature  knowledge,  if 
not  in  politics,  at  least  in  respect  to  wo- 
men. As  to  the  business  of  finance,  it  no 
doubt  was  a  mattdr  of  much  magnitude ; 
and  as  every  senator  should  be  acquainted 
with  that  which  so  nearly  concerned  the 
public,  he  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  all 
the  information  which  books  could  give 
him  on  that  point.  He  had  read  Mons. 
Neckar,  the  Chevalier  or  Madame  D'Eon 
Beaumont,  and  other  able  investigators  of 
that  subject ;  but  in  their  works,  he  had 
not  been  able  to  discover  any  such  idea 
as  a  tax  upon  women.  However,  as  lie 
was  confident  this  extraordinary  and'  un- 
popular measure  could  not  originate  in  the 
head  or  the  heart  of  the  right  non.  gentle- 
man»  or  indeed  in  the  bosom  of  either  £ng- 
lishnuin  or  Frenchman,  he  naturally  turned 
his  eyes  to  Holland,  where,  in  searchipg 
through  the  Dutch  library,  he  found  that 
such  a  tax  was  once  proposed,  was  ac- 
cepted of,  and  actually  at  this  very  mo- 
ment existed.  The  author  from  whose 
workshe  had  this  information  was  Mynheer 
•Vander  Vaftfrow,  a  native  of  the  High  and 
Mighty  States,  and  an  able  financier  no 
doubt«  If  the  rieht  hon.  gentleman  had 
gone  a  little  farther  into  the  system  of 
Dutch  taxation,  and  consulted  Mynheer 
Vander  VanfroW's  reasons,  he  would  have 
found,  that  when  a  female  servant  is  out 
of  bread  in  Holland,  the  state  is  obliged 
to  provide  for  her.  This,  he  said,  led  him 
to  mention  a  circumstance,  which  proba- 
bly had  occnrred  to  the  minister;  it  was 
that  of  a  tax  on  the  frail  sisterhood,  im- 
posed by  James  1;  who  also  honoured 
them  with  a  badge  of  distinction,  which 
they  were  obliged  to  wear.  The  pro6ts 
of  this  tax  went  into  the  pocket  of  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  who  gave  it  up  for 
some  crown  lands ;  perhap^  part  of  Scot- 
land-yard.  Probably  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  forgot,  that  the  taxed  girls, 
when  turned  out  of  servitude  in  Holland, 
had  places  of  refuge:  there  were  what 
was  called  musical  shops,  to  which  the 
discarded  female  could  have  recourse  for 
[3G] 
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bread :  but  here  there  was  no  luch  recep« 
tacle,  and  the  consequences  of  being  dis- 
charged on  account  of  the  expense  of  the 
tax  would  operate  as  he  had  already  de* 
scribed.  There  were  a  set  of  gentlemen 
in  parliament,  who  had  declared,  and  no 
doubt  were  serious,  that  they  would  give 
up  their  own  understandings  to  that  of 
the  minister ;  not  that  there  appeared  by 
that  free  transfer  any  great  proof  of  the 
weight  and  wbdom  of  those  understand- 
ings. He  was  however  of  a  different  way 
of  thinking,  and  resolved  to  keep  his  un- 
derstanding in  his  own  possession,  and  not 
to  pin  it  upon  the  sleeve  of  any  man. 
This  same  understanding,  poor  as  it  was, 
taught  him  to  see  die  tax  now  under  con- 
sideration of  the  committee,  in  a  most 
odious  light,  with  all  its  pernicious  conse- 
quences in  waiting;  and,  therefore,  he 
wished  to  make  the  minister  a  convert  to 
the  same  way  of  thinking,  and  to  gain  upon, 
hini  by  every  power  he  possessed,  to  give 
it  up  for  something  less  oppressive  and 
more  popular.  He  beseeched  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  to  turn  the  subject  with 
compassion  to  the  helpless,  the  innocent 
sex,  in  his  mind;  and  to  recollect,  that 
they  were  persons  of  no  property ;  that 
they  were  themselves  defenceless,  and  had 
no  protector  but  man.  What  the  dis- 
tresses of  an  unhappy  girl  turned  out  of 
place  would  be,  were  most  excellently  de- 
scribed by  Goldsmith,  in  his  Deserted 
Village  : 

^*  Where  the  poor  hoaseless  sbiverimr  female  lies ; 
She  once,  perhaps,  in  Village  plenty  blest. 
Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distrest. 
Her  moiclest  looks  the  Cottage  might  adorn. 
Sweet  as  Uie  primrose  peeps  beneath  ^e  thorn  ; 
Now  lost  to  all,  her  friends,  her  virtue  fled. 
Near  her  bctrayer*s  door  she  lajs  her  head." 

If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  a  sports- 
man, he  never  would  have  thought  of  dis- 
tressing females ;  for  it  was  a  rule  with 
those  who  were  fond  of  the  game,  never  to 
kill  a  hen  pheasant :  this  was  a  circum- 
stance which  any  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman's country  friends  could  assure  him 
to  be  fact.  But  he  apprehended,  that  the 
minister's  ideas  did  not  that  way  tend :  he 
was  no  sportsman,  and  consequently .  in 
levying  the  taxes  there  was  no  distinction : 
male  and  female  were  alike  the  objects  of 
his  budget.  As  to  the  exemption  respect- 
ing children,  he  liked  the  idea,  as  it  was 
applicable  to  that  which  he  was  very  fond 
of,  increasing  and  multiplying ;  though  in 
the  present  domestic  circumstances  of  his 
family,  he  had  three  children  and  a  half, 
and  therefore  should  be  obliged  to  pay 


partially  in  that  respect,  as  the  noUe  lord 
(Surrey)  would,  if  there  was  a  tax  on 
powder.  The  minister  had  mentioned, 
that  all  under  a  certain  age  were  to  be 
exempted  from  the  tax:  this  would  not 
only  De  difficult,  but  a  very  delicate  point 
to  ascertain,  and  would  be  attended  with 
all  the  evil  consequences  he  mentioned  in 
a  former  debate,  when  the  tax-gatherers 
came  to  pry  into  the  ages  of  the  fiunily. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman,  when  he  con- 
ceived that  the  tax  on  hair-pow9er,  pro- 
posed  by  the  noble  earl,  would  be  more 
obnoxious  to  the  females  than  the  one  in- 
tended, reminded  him  of  the  lines  in  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock : 

O  hadst  thou  been  content  to  seize 
Hairs  less  in  sight,  or  any  hairs  but  these. 

He  said,  he  should  take  the  liberty  of  men- 
tioning to  the  Mouse,  that  though  he  had 
not  received  any  instructions  from  his 
constituents,  yet  he  had  received  their 
thanks  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  tax  now  before  the  committee ; 
and  he  was  also  honoured  with  the  assur- 
ances of  being  re-elected  at  the  next 
general  election,  which  he  wished  was  to 
be  next  week ;  and  the  ladies  promised 
him  every  support  in  their  power.  He 
had  to  beg  pardon  of  the  committee  for 
taking  up  so  much  of  their  time,  and  should 
conclude  with  a  parody  on  some  lines  of 
Pope: 

Curs'd  be  the  tax,  how  well  soever  it  flow, 
That  tends  to  make  one  lovely  maid  my  foe* 
Gives  virtue  scandal,  innocence  a  fear. 
Or  from  the  soft-eyM  virgin  steals  a  tear ! 

Sir  E.  Astlev  rose,  because  his  proposed 
tax  on  dogs  had  been  alluded  to;  and 
owned,  that  he  should  mdeed  be  very  well 
pleased  to  see  both  dogs  and  attomies 
subject  to  a  duty.  He  thought  them  bo^ 
articles  of  luxury,  and  had  coupled  them 
in  this  manner,  because  most  of  those  who 
employed  them  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to 
pay  for  an  indulgence  which  he  deemed  in 
many  respects  exceptionable :  indeed,  he 
had  long  wished  to  see  a  tax  imposed  on 
hair-dressers,  men-milliners,  and  all'othen 
who  dealt  in  effeminate  occupations. 

The  question  being  put  on  lord  Surrey's 
motion,  a  division  took  place,  when  there 
appeared:  Noes,  104;  Yeas,  22;  Mr, 
Pittas  resolutions  were  then  severally  put, 
and  agreed  to. 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Irish  Gm- 
merciai  Propositions.^  June  7.  The 
order  of  the  day  was  read  for  going  into 
a  committee  on  the  resolutions  oa  die 
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subject  of  ao  arrangement  of  a  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  Ireland,  when  lord 
Scarsdale  took  the  chair,  and  the  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  resolution! ;  after 
which  the  House  waited,  while  Mr.  Cow- 
per  was  in  search  of  the  copy  of  the  eleven 
Propositions  voted  bv  the  parliament  of 
Ireland,  and  laid  berore  the  House  origi- 
i^aUv>  tc^ether  with  the  addresses  of  the 
Irish  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons.  [See 
p.  312.] 

Lord  Stormont  said»  he  considered  it  as 
no  ill  omen  that  the  paper  containing  a 
copy  of  the  eleven  Irish  propositions  was 
no  where  to  be  found.  Thinking  as  he 
did  of  their  tendency,  it  should  not  be  his 
office  to  drag  them  again  into  light ;  and, 
indeed,  so  unwelcome  a  task  he  had  no 
occasion  to  undertake  the  execution  of, 
as  he  saw  a  noble  lord  near  him,  who,  no 
doubt,  was  ready  with  his  usual  ability  to 
stand  up  and  supply  the  deficiency.  The 
noble  lord  would  probably  explain  to  the 
committee  the  reasons  which  had  induced 
administration  to  abandon  the  eleven  Irish 
propositions  originally  opened  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  to  propose  resolutions 
so  di&rent  in  their  form,  and  so  distinct 
in  tiieir  principle,  as  those  then  under 
consideration. 

Lord  Sydtiey  said,  he  was  a  little  asto- 
nished that  the  noble  viscount  should  have 
called  upon  him  to  supply  a  deficiency 
-which  he  did  not  conceive  the  committee 
expected,  or  any  individual  lord  had  a 
ri^nt  to  call  for  at  his  hands.  He  cer- 
tainly should  decline  the  task,  not  being 
desirous  of  saying  any  thin^,  from  a  wish 
that  nothing  he  might  accidentally  let  fall 
fihotdd,  through  misconstruction  be  made 
use  of.  to  the  prejudice  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. Possibly  the  noble  viscount,  and 
,  those  with  whom  he  acted,  mi^ht  think 
themselves  entitled  to  call  upon  him  to 
explain  any  thing  they  professed  to  enter- 1 
tain  doubts  of,  and  upon  his  declining  to 
comply  with  their  requisitions,  might  deem  | 
him  unworthy  of  the  situation  which  he 
had  at  that  time  the  honour  to  hold.  He 
could  only  say,  if  such  should  be  their 
sentiments,  that  his  situation  was  not  of 
his  seeking ;  and,  conscious  as  he  was  of 
the  extreme  detriment  that  might  arise 
from  a  misrepresentation  of  any  thing  that 
might  drop  from  him,  he  certainly  would 
not  fumisn  an  opportunity  for  the  incon- 
venience and  danger  to  which  he  alluded. 

Just  as  lord  Sydney  approached  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech,  the  paper  that 
had  been  mislaid,  was  found  at  the  bottom 


of  the  box.  It  was  accordingly  read,  to- 
gether with  the  Addresses  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  Ireland,  and  the  peti- 
tions and  other  papers  that  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  appointed  by  their 
lordships. 

Lord  Stormont  said,  he  had  only  to 
lament  the  disadvantage  to  which  their 
lordships  would  be  reduced  by  the  silence 
of  those  in  office.  He  held  it  to  be  a  con- 
duct at  once  unprecedented  and  unjusti- 
fiable, that  a  measure  of  this  extensive 
consecjuence  should  be  presented  to  their 
lordships  with  no  explanation  whatever. 
He  should  avoid  detail  in  what  he  was  now 
to  state,  but  in  every  particular  their  lord- 
ships would  see  how  this  strange  manner 
of  bringing  forward  the  business  embar- 
rassed and  clogged  their  conceptions  of 
the  subject.  One  great  defect  under  which 
this  vast  arrangement  would  consequently 
engage  their  lordships  attention,  was, 
that  no  cause  was  assigned  for  the  adop- 
tion of  this  system  at  present.  He  denied 
that  it  was  the  effect  of  a  former  adminis- 
tration. That  insinuation  had  been  thrown 
out,  with  many  others,  only  for  the  ptir- 
pose  of  destroying  the  weight  of  such  ob- 
jections as  were  likely  to  be  brought 
against  it.  But  the  Irish  had  themselves 
long  ago  effectually  refuted  the  surmise, 
by  declaring  their  entire  satisfaction  at 
what  had  been  done  for  them.  The  mea- 
sure was  then  complete,  and  the  present 
system  had  no  dependence  whatever  upon 
it.  To  reason,  therefore,  on  this  principle, 
was  absurd  in  the  extreme,  as  it  supposed 
what  was  not  true,  that  a  system  had  com- 
menced smd  remained  unfinished  till  tlie 
present  ministry  took  it  up.  He  was  rather 
inclined  to  give  them  the  merit  of  the 
whole.  The  of&pring,  in  his  opinion,  was 
their  own.  But  the  birth  was  not  a  na- 
tural one.  It  had  struggled  into  life  under 
a  complication  of  imperfections.  Jt  came 
into  the  world  curtailed  of  every  fair  pro- 
portion, and  stamped  with  every  mark  of 
original  depravity.  He  had  endeavoured, 
wi&  as  much  candour  and  coolness  as  he 
could,  to  feel  his  way.  No  reason  which 
appeared  sufficient  to  him,  had  yet  been 
alleged  to  justify  this  prodigious  innova- 
tion in  the  intercourse  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. And  since  Ireland  seemed  satisfied, 
it  was  somewhat  astonishing  that  we  were 
not  so.  We  Inid,  certainly,  made  great 
and  liberal  exertions  to  render  her  lap  of 
national  felicity  full.  But  why  should  this 
country  be  exhausted  to  make  it  overflow  ? 
He  was  aware  that  the  people  of  Ireland, 
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like  some  of  the  popular  leaders  in  this 
kiugdom,  were  solicitous  for  an  equal  re- 
presentation. This  had  been  well  nanied 
the  pbrenzy  of  political  reformation.  But 
he  would  venture  to  say,  that  if  this  sys- 
tem was  intended  to  operate  as  a  compen. 
sation  for  that  measure ;  if  one  theory  was 
to  be  thus  bartered  for  another,  the  jpur- 
chase  of  modieration,  in  this  instance,  had 
been  rated  much  too  high.  He  then 
called  upon  any  of  their  lordships  to  ac- 
count for  the  relinquishing  the  former  for 
the  sake  of  the  latter  propositions,  as  they 
contained  nothing,  in  his  opinion,  to  jus- 
tify the  concession.  He  asked  what  the 
consequences  to  this  country  must  have 
been,  had  not  these  resolutions  been 
changed  ?  He  recapitulated,  in  a  few 
words,  some  of  the  most  striking  objec- 
tions which  lay  against  the  resolutions  in 
their  original  form.  He  knew  none  of 
the  consequences  which  he  stated  were 
intended.  But,  he  asked  their  lordships, 
what  comfort  a  dying  man  received,  from 
being  told  that  the  wound  of  which  he 
was  expiring  was  not  meant  to  be  mortal  ? 
He  instanced  in  this  part  of  tlie  argument 
the  case  of  the  East- India  Company,  and 
West-India  monopoly.  But  what  appeared 
to  him  the  most*  pernicious  part  of  the 
plan  was,  the  manner  in  which  it  violated 
the  property  of  individuals.  The  whole 
copy-right  of  this  country,  which  had  been 
estimated  at  above  200,000/.  was  by  this 
system,  in  its  first  shape,  altogether  anni- 
hilated. This  was  done  by  the  represen- 
tative of  one  of  the  roost  enlightened  bodies 
of  the  unhrerse,  at  an  sera  in  which  science 
was  in  its  full  lustre,  and  by  a  minister 
whose  mind  was  formed  to  embrace  all 
that  was  noble  and  graceful  in  polite  litera- 
ture. But  what  was  the  general  principle 
which  ran  through  these  resolutions  ?  They 
were,  undoubtedly  intended  to  equalize 
the  commercial  advantages  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  But  he  was  altogether  at  a 
loss  to  iee  where  tills  prevailing  feature 
■was  to  be  found.  Supposing  this  to  be 
the  object  of  the  measure,  he  could  not 
conceive  how  it  could  be  accomplished, 
unless  in  the  three  following  wa3rs,  viz. 
That  all  manufactures  should  be  equally 
free  in  both ;  that  in  both  countries  equal 
duties  should  take  place  on  the  same  arti- 
cles ;  and,  that  whatever  exceptions  .were 
adopted  in  any  of  these  respects,  should 
be  adopted  by  consent  of  both.  He  ad- 
verted to  every  topic  of  argument  which 
had  been  usea  in  another  House.  He 
/jt^oted  a  letter  from  sir  William  Temple, 
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in  which  that  great  Irish  patriot  asserted^ 
that  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  where- 
ever  any  thing  like  clashing  or  jarring  oc- 
curredy  ought  to  have  the  preference. 
They  were  not,  in  his  opinion,  tlie  friends 
of  either,  who  did  not  heartily  subscribe 
to  this  sentiment.  When  the  union  of 
Scotland  and  England  was  in  agitation, 
the  proposition  of  a  free  commercial  inter- 
course was  proposed  to  the  English  com- 
missioners. Among  these  vfere  the  names 
of  Cooper,  Halifax,  Godolphin,  and  Somers* 
These  great  hien  rejected  the  proposal  so 
effectu^y,  that  they  would  not  give  it  a 
hearing.  He  was  not,  hewever,  without 
hopes,  that  since  their  lordships,  much  to 
their  honour,  had  resolved  to  go  into  the 
evidence,  they  would  not  curtail  the 
matter,  but  go  into  it  at  full  length. 

The  Earl  of  Abingdon  said : — My  lords, 
having  upon  former  occasions,  presumed 
to  lay  my  poor  ideas  before  your  lordships 
on  the  subject  of  Ireland ;  havine  stated 
what,  in  my  humble  opinion,  was  the  rela- 
tive situation  of  that  country  to  this,  and 
what  too  was  tlie  line  of  right  that  ought 
to  be  drawn  between  them ;  those  of  your 
lordships  who  may  do  me  the  honour  to 
recollect  what  those  ideas  were,  will 
readily  perceive,  that  I  do  not  now  rise  to 
offer  myself  to  your  lordships,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  measure  that  is  now  before  us; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  give  it  my  hearty 
support.  The  ideas  which  I  ventured  to 
submit  to  the  House,  respected  the  policy 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  not  their  com- 
merce ;  they  were  political,  and  ^ot  com- 
mercial. Of  the  former,  the  time  is  gone 
by ;  jacta  est  aiea  ;  and  what  I  have  8ai(i^ 
is,  perhaps,  better  buried  in  silence  than 
revived  by  repetition.  Of  the  latter,  the 
propositions  now  before  you  form  the  sub- 
ject-matter only ;  and  as  such  it  is  to  them 
and  them  only,  that  I  am  called  upon  to 
express  the  reasons  of  my  satisfaction,  as 
the  ground  of  that  assent  which  I  diall 
most  readily  give  to  your  lordships*  But, 
my  lords,  before  I  do  this,  I  cannot  help 
saying  a  word  or  two  in  reference  to  what 
has  passed  upon  this*  subject,  merely  as  it 
has  relation  to  that  insolence  of  opposition 
which  has  been  given,  by  some,  to  the 
measure  of  these  propositions. 

My  lords,  what  has  been  done  respect- 
ing the  policy  of  Ireland  and  this  country ; 
I  mean  that  part  of  it  which,  in  my  con- 
science, I  could  not  approve,  was  not  the 
act  of  his  Majesty's  present  minister*  .Of 
this,  his  hands,  like  those*  of  bis  great 
jfother  before  him,   *  arp  cl^an ;'    and  ) 
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rejoice  that  hands  such  as  his,  upon  such 
a  subject,  are  clean.  But  to  whom,  then, 
shall  we  impute  this  act  ?  To  him,  my 
lords,  to  that  Tery  man  who  now  boldy 
standis  forth  the  enemy  of  a  measure, 
which,  a  in  any  degree  wrong,  his  conduct^ 
and  his  conduct  only,  has  made  necessary, 
and  compels  the  performance  of.  Con- 
cessions, especially  when  neither  asked 
for  nor  expected,  never  fail  to  prove  the 
parent  of  concessions.  Concession  begets 
concession,  till  where  to  stop  is  often  out 
of  the  reach  of  human  wisdom  to  know. 
This  was  the  case  with  Ireland  and  this 
country ;  and  yet  the  very  author  of  those 
concessions  is  now  one  of  the  unnatural 
ringleaders  of  an  unnatural  Action  in  this 
country,  in  opposition  toa  measure  which  he 
himself,  as  1  have  said,  has  rendered  of  ne- 
cessity to  be  done.  Who  this  man  is,  your 
lordships  need  not  be  told.  Think  of  the 
roan  who  has  done  all  the  mischief  that  folly 
and  wickedness  united  could  suggest ;  who 
has,  upon  every  occasion  and  in  every  in- 
stance, sacrificed  the  interest  of  his  coun- 
try to  his  own  selfish  and  inordinate  lust 
of  power ;  and  he  is  the  man,  in  title  the 
most  fitting  that  belongs  to  him,  the  mi- 
nister of  the  American  war,  and  insomuch 
the  grand  culprit  of  the  nation.  This  is 
the  man,  he  who,  at  the  very  time  he  was 
planting  the  dagger  in  the  breasts  of  our 
fellow-subjects  m  America,  and  wasting 
the  public  treasure  of  his  country,  with  a 
profligacy  unknown  to  &e  annals  of  any 
government  upon  the  face  of  the  globe, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  maintaining,  as 
be  declared,  «  the  Wt  and  undoubted  le- 
gislative rights  of  (jreat  Britain.**  What 
jdid  this  mmister  do,  my  lords  ?  Without 
demand,  nay,  without  expectation  on  the 
part  of  Ireland  ffor  the  demands  and  ex- 
pectations of  Ireland  at  that  time  went  no 
farther  than  to  the  modification  of  Poyn- 
ing's  Law ) ;  I  say,  my  lords,  what  did  this 
minister  do  i  That  the  discontents  of  Ire- 
land might  not  operate,  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  America,  to  the  loss  of  bis 
place,  '  manu  su4  pn^rill  inimicft,'  with 
bis  own  unhallowed  hand,  and  in  the  hour 
of  political  dastardy  and  cowardice,  he  not 
only  opened,  (without  even  a  proposition 
of  equivalency,  when  almost  any  equiva- 
lent whatever  might  have  been  obtained,) 
the  whole  of  the  West  India  commerce  to 
Ireland ;  «but,  in  so  doing,  surrendered  up 
the  lecislative  rights  of  this  country  over 
Ireland  to  Ireland.  |^See  the  20th  Geo.  8, 
cap»  10,  where  the  nsht  of  regulating  the 
fomjOi^Tf:^  of  Ireland  is  takep  out  <u  Ijie 


British  parliament,  and  transferred,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  England,  to 
the  parliament  of  Ireland.]  A  surrender, 
my  lords,  which,  if  I  did  not  feel  myself 
in  the  capacity  of  a  judge,  and  but  for  the 
Indecency  of  one  under  those  circum- 
stances calling  out  for,  and  provoking  im- 
peachments, I  should  never  cease  to  be 
silent  until  that  minister  was  brought  to 
the  bar  of  this  House ;  for,  my  lords,  if  it 
be  true,  that  the  right  of  regulation  and 
control  over  the  commerce  of  Ireland  haa 
ever  been  in  the  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  a  fundamental 
maxim  both  of  reason  and  common  sense, 
as  well  as  of  the  constitution  of  this  coun- 
try (and  what  noble  lord  is  possessed  of 
sufficient  temerity  to  venture  to  assert  the 
contrary  >)  that  **  the  legislative  being  but 
a  delegated  power  from,  the  people,  ther 
who  have  it  cannot  pass  it  over  to  others; 
what  argument  can  elude  impeachment^ 
what  plea  prevent  condemnation  ?     . 

But,  having  said  that  what  was  done, 
was  without  demand  or  expectation  on  the 
part  of  Ireland,  and  wishing  to  be  as  well 
founded  in  fact  as  I  am  in  argument,  I 
will,  in  order  to  ascertain  this,  beg  leave 
to  read  a  paragraph  or  two  from  a  pamphlet 
which  was  written  and  published  in  Ireland 
at  the  time,  and  at  tlie  instance,  as  I  do 
verily  believe,  of  the  minister  himself,  for 
he  is  called  therein,  **  one  of  the  most 
liberal  and  virtuous  ministers  Great  Bri- 
tain has  ever  been  blessed  with  !'*  This 
pamphlet  is  entitled,  *<  Considerations 
submitted  to  the  People  of  Ireland.''  It 
was  written  in  answer  to  one  said  to  be 
written  by  Mr.  Grattan,  on  the  Mutiny 
Bill,  and  the  part  I  allude  to  is  this>- 
**  The  sudden  and  unexoected  concession 
to  us,  of  unlimited  traae  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  after  a  violent  and  unjusti- 
fiable detention  •f  it  for  above  a  century; 
that  trade  1  by  means  of  which  she  became 
the  mistress  and  the  wonder  of  the  world ; 
that  trade !  for*the  exclusive  enjoyment  of 
which  her  legislature  has  endeavoured,  at 
every  risk,  to  vindicate  a  supremacy 
over  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  empire ; 
that  trade !  on  account  of  the  usurf^'on 
of  which  she  has  lived  in  jealousy  and 
enmity  with  us  for  a  century  past ;  that 
she  should  so  suddenly,  so  generously,  and 
so  equally  admit  us  into  a  participation  of 
that  trade  with  her,  is  a  matter  we  so 
little  expected,  that  we  scarcely  believe 
her  sincere  in  it ;  and  the^utonished  Irish-> 
man  receives  the  boon,  as  Scrub  doe^ 
Arpher's  generQuity  in  the  pl»y— <*  Ah  I  in 
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18  a  guinea,  by  this  light ; — but  I  suppose, 
lirother  Martin,  you  expect  one-and- 
tweDty  killings  in  change  !"  Such,fhen, 
is  this  minister,  and  such  the  man  whom 
we  now  find  linked  with  the  immaculate 
house  of  Cavendish,  and  to  whom  all  the 
Whigs  of  this  icountry  are  called  upon  to 
look  up,  and  to  bow  down  to,  as  to  the  god 
of  their  idolatry.  Shameful  profanatipn ! 
*  Odi  profanum  vulgus,  et  arceo/  And 
why,  my  loYds  ?  Is  it  beceulse  principles 
unite  the  band  ^  No,  for  reasons  ten  times 
worse  thai)  any  principle,  be  that  principle 
ever  so  bad.  From  motives  of  private  in- 
terest, separated  from  those  of  the  public 
good.  From  motives  of-  coalition,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  seizing  upon  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  and  of  drivmg 
from  the  helm  a  minister,  who,  by  a  peace, 
had  saved  the  nation  from  certain  and 
irremediable  perdition  ;  and  a  peace  too, 
my  lord^,  which,  to  use  the  eloquent  and 
classic  language  of  our  present  minister, 
was  made  as  necessary  by  one  part  of  this 
faction,  as  it  was  unconditionally  declared 
to  be  so  by  the  other. 

And  now,  my  lords,  for  a  few  words  on 
the  business  more  immediately  before  us. 
The  present  propositions  are,  in  tliem- 
iselves,  simply  commercial.  Their  object 
is  to  open  a  free  intercourse  of  trade  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  and  of  that  trade 
to  give  an  equal  participation  to  both.  So 
far,  then,  no  possible  objection  thereto 
can  arise  in  my  mind.  To  the  admission 
of  freedom  in  trade  to  Ireland,  my  wishes 
have  not  only  gone  in  all  its  latitude,  but 
thev  have  gone  much  farther.  It  was  my 
wish  that  Ireland  should  possess  inter- 
nally a  complete  and  independent  legislli- 
tion  over  itself;  and  upon  .that  ground  I 
voted  most  cordially  for  the  repeal  of  the 
declaratory  law  of  the  6th  of  George  1. 
One  other  wish  I  iiad,  hut  it  was  of  an- 
other complexion.  It  was  that  the  regu- 
lation of,  and  the  control  over,  the  exter- 
nal commerce  of  the  whole  Briti^  empire 
iQight  still  remain  in  the  parliament  of 
Cl^eat  Britain ;  and  in  so  thinking,  I  con- 
ceived I  was  consulting  no  less  the  interest 
of  Ireland,  than  the  good  of  the  whole ; 
whether  I  was  right  or  whether  I  was 
wrong,  time  must  evinpe.  The  grounds 
upon  which  my  opinion  was  formed,  I 
have  already  stated  in  argument  to  this 
House.  If  they  are  fallacious,  I  shall  re- 
joice that  they  are  so ;  if  not,  let  him  look 
to  it  for  the  ill  consequences  that  may 
ensue,  who  has  been  the  cause  of  them. 
Bo  much,  tl^Oi  my  lords,  for  these  pro- 
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positions,  as  they  appear  to  me  in  a  com- 
mercial light :  but  tiicre  is  one  other  view 
of  thera  which  I  wish  to  take ;  a  view  so 
transcendent,  and  of  such  magnitude  in 
my  mind's  eye,  as  to  place  in  total  dark- 
ness every  other  consideration  upon  the 
subject  ;  for  in  this  vieW  what  are  these 
propositions?  Not  propositions  of  com- 
merce only,  but  propositions  of  eternal 
I  amity  between  two  jarring  kingdoms. 
Such  are  these  propositions ;  and  ^is  the 
light  in  which  we  must  behold  them :  pro- 
positions, my  lords,  with  which,  single- 
I  handed  and  alone,  I  would  meet  and  com- 
I  bat  with  all  the  manufacturers  of  England. 
What !  shall  the  interests  of  any  set  of 
men,  however  numerous,  be  put  in  com- 
petition, and  be  made  to  counteract  the 
joint  interests  of  two  kingdoms  ?  And  what 
man  ^o  calls  himself  a  statesman,  and  is 
not  asleep,  that  would  listen  for  a  moment 
to  an  opposition  like  this  ?  Let  us  remem- 
ber America,  my  lords,  and  let  us  not  for- 
get the  issue  of  that  unhappy  contest 
Let  us  recollect  the  footing,  that,  contrary 
to  all  belief,  France  obtained  in  that  coun- 
try ;  and  then  turning  our  eyes  upon  Ire- 
land, let  us  see  the  hold  that  France  lias 
there :  a  hold,  my  lords,  that  pnakes  this  a 
delicate  subject  to  touch  upon  ;  and  your 
lordships  perceiving  this,  I  shall  only  say 
—Close  with  Ireland  in  the  moment  when 
you  may  do  so,  and  bind  her  to  you  by 
the  prevalency  of  her  worldly  interest, 
though  you  may  not  be  able  to  do  so  by 
any  other.  Having  shaken  off  the  fetters 
of  your  laws,  let  her  be  attached  to  you 
by  the  ties  and  bonds  of  affection.  Be 
one  people.  Let  your  interest  be  one; 
let  your  objects  be  the  same ;  and  let  the 
means  to  the  end  be  so  likewise.  My 
lovds,  I  have  only  to  add  my  congratula- 
tions to  his  Majesty's  ministers,  for  having 
made  from  so  bad  a  beginning  so  good  an 
ending.  Out  of  a  chaos  a  system  has  ap- 
peared ;  the  happy  fruits  of  which,  in  the 
uninterrupted  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
both  kingdoms,  long,  long,  may  each  con- 
tinue to  reap  and  enjoy ! 

The  Lord  Chancellor  began  a  repl^  to 
lord  Stormont,  with  some  observations, 
partly  ironical,  on  the  salutary  delay  that 
the  noble  viscount  had  recommended, 'de- 
claring, that  he  believed,  for  the  most  part, 
the  noble  viscount  would  not  occasion  any 
delay  but  what  was  salutary.  His  lordship 
said,  by  th^  noble  lord's  aninated  apos- 
trophe to  the  manufiicturers,  and  the  par- 
ticular action  that  accompanied  it,  it 
seemed  at  if,  in  order  to  create  delay  not 
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quite  no  salutary,  the  noble  viscount  stood 
in  need  of  their  aid  and  assistance,  and 
that  there  were  some  persons  of  that  de* 
Bcription  below  the  bar.  His  lordship  de- 
fended lord  Sydney  for  not  having  spoken, 
declaring  that  there  was  no  occasion,  and 
that  the  noble  lord  had,  as  he  conceived, 
assigned  good  reasons  for  not  going  into 
the  subject,  the  question  immediately  be- 
fore the  committee  being  that  the  peti- 
tioners be  called  in,  and  heard  by  them- 
selves and  counsel.  It  was  wise  and  expe- 
dient for  the  minrster  and  for  Mr.  Orde  to 
go  fully  into  the  subject,  when  they  seve- 
rally stated  the  propositions  to  parliament 
here  and  in  Ireland,  because  the  subject 
was  then  new  and  not  understood;  but 
the  reverse  of  the  same  reason  being  the 
case  now,  he  thought  it  not  right  for  the 
noble  lord  to  go  into  it,  and  he  commended 
him  for  not  having  done  so.  With  regard 
to  the  noble  viscount's  recommendation 
that  the  noble  lord  should  imitate  the  ex- 
jample  of  the  minister,  he  begged  him  to 
remember  it  was  not  quite  so  easy  a  thing 
to  hnitate  him ;  perhaps  the  noble  viscount 
was  himself,  from  his  superior  eloquence, 
roost  capable  of  attempting  it  with  success. 
His  lordship  paid  lord  Stormont  ^many 
compliments  on  the  able  speech  he  had 
made,  but  seemed  to  consiaer  it  as  a  fine 
speech,  made  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
procrastination.  He  concluded  with  re- 
peating the  motion,  viz.  <*  That  the  peti- 
tioners be  called  in." 

Lord  Loughborough  rose  to  put  it  to 
their  lordships  and  to  the  learned  lord, 
whether  the  truly  eloquent  speech  that 
had  been  delivered  by  his  noble  friend 
really  had  made  no  oUier  impression  upon 
the  committee,  than  appearing  to  be  a 
apeech  against  time  ?  His  lordship  asked, 
if  the  masterly  explanation  of  the  various 
circumstances  attending  the  transaction,  if 
the  valuable  information  furnished  to  the 
committee  by  the  able  investigation  of  the 
aubject,  and  the  variety  of  ne^  lights 
thrown  upon  it  by  the  noble  viscount,  de- 
served to  be  so  considered  as  the  learned 
lord  had  chosen  to  consider  it.  He  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  lord,  who,  though  it  appeared  to  be 
his  proper  and  peculiar  duty  to  open  the 
business  to  the  House,  had  declined  it  for 
the  extraordinary  reason  he  had  stated, 
yiz.  for  fear  he  should  happen  to  drop  any 
thing  in  the  course  of  his  speech  that 
might,  by  a  misconstruction,  be  made  an 
improper  or  mischievous  use  of  without 
doors.    He  urged  its  extreme  impropriety, 
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declaring  that  on  every  preceding  occa- 
sion at  all  similar,  the  noble  lord's  prede- 
cessors had  not  only  thought  it  right,  but 
their  indispensable*  duty,  to  expkin  the 
business  to  the  House.  He  cited  the  case 
of  the  treaty  with  France,  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  immediately  after  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  and  also  the  famous  Convene 
tion  treaty,  declaring  that  sir  Rc^rt  Wal- 
pole  and  lord  Godolphin  would  have  dis- 
dained to  have  wrapped  themselves  up  in 
such  a  cloak,  where  on  every  plea  of  man* 
liness,  fairness,  and  respect  to  the  com- 
mittee, some  one  minister  oueht  to  have 
stood  forward  and  have  detailed  the  system 
of  policy  upon  which  ^e  intended  treaty 
was  founded.  His  lordship  also  took 
notice  of  lord  Sydney's  having  said,  he 
bad  not  sought  for  the  place  he  held.  It 
was,  he  declared,  an  assumption  of  greater 
modesty  than  appeared  to  him  to  be  ne- 
cessary, nor  could,  he  very  readily  credit 
it.  He  said,  the  deduction  natunuly  aris- 
ing from  such  an  argument  as  the  noble 
lord  had  used  in  order  to  avoid  speaking, 
was  such  as  the  respect  which  he  bore  to 
the  noble  lord  would  not  suffer  him  to 
mention. 

Lord  Sydnetf  said,  notwithstanding  what 
the  learned  lord  had  been  pleased  to  sug- 
gest, he  should  reserve  himself  for  the  fit 
occasion  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of 
the  system;  the  question  at  present  he 
took  to  be  merely,  that  the  petitioners  be 
heard  by  themselves  and  uieir  counsel* 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Orde,  whose  example 
had  been  held  out  to  him,  let  the  com- 
mittee recollect  how  Mr.  Orde  had  been 
treated,  and  Uien  ask  themselves,  if  tliat 
was  any  encouragement  for  him  to  render 
himself  liable  to  tl>e  same  misrepresenta* 
tion  and  abuse*  He  complained  of  the 
libellous  use  that  had  been  made  of  what 
had  been  stated  to  be  Mr.  Orde's  speech^ 
declaring  that  as  soon  as  news  arrived  of 
his  having  opened  the  propositions,  an  in- 
flammatory nand-bill,  containing  what  was 
stated  to  be  Mr.  Orde's  arguments,  with 
violent  comments  subjoined  to  each,  had 
been  published  and  circulated  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom.  From  that  libellous 
hand-bill  had  the  noble  lords  spoken  who 
had  alluded  to  Mr.  Orde's  speech,  for  they 
could  have  it  on  no  other  authority. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  said  it  was  a  very 

extffaordinary  circumstance,  that  neither 

the  noble  lord,  nor  any  one  of  his  Majes- 

ministers,  would  stand  up  and  give 


1 


e  committee  the  information  they  ought 
to  have  upon  the  subject.     They  liad 
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nothing  before  them  but  the  naked  resolu- 
tions, for  the  report  of  the  privy  council 
was  the  greatest  ftrce  and  mockery  that 
could  be  conceived,  since  nothing  could 
be  a  greater  farce  and  mockery  than  an 
inquiry  set  on  foot  after  the  propositiohs 
had  been  voted  by  the  Irish  parliament, 
an  inquiry  the  sole  object  of  which  vseemed 
to  be  not  to  find  fault  with  the  propositions. 
His  lordship,  said,  they  had  no  less  than 
seven  of  his  Majesty's  cabinet  ministers  in 
that  House,  and  yet,  strange  to  tell,  no 
information  could  they  obtain,  but  were 
left  to  sit  down  to  the  slender  food  on 
their  table.  He  lamented,  that  the  mi- 
nister himself  was  not  among  them,  but 
the  Nile,  he  observed,  flowed  not  there  ; 
and  although  they  had  the  septem  ostia 
NUi,  their  waters  were  dried  up,  and  so 
far  from  fertilizing  the  country,  not^ne 
drop  of  information  wa^  to  be  obtained 
from  them.  His  lordship  still  pressed  for 
some  explanation. 

At  length  the  question  was  agreed  to, 
and  Mr.  Erskine  was  called  to  the  bar. 

,  June  30.  The  examination  of  witnesses 
relative  to  the  Irish  propositions  continued 
till  this  day,  when  lord  Sydney  moved, 
that  the  House,  should,  on  the  8th  of  July, 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to  consider 
pf  the  said  prepositions;  which  was  agreed 
to. 

July  8.  The  order  of  the  day  having 
been  read  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  on 
the  commercial  resolutions  relative  to  Ire- 
land, the  House  went  into  the  said  com- 
mittee ;  lord  Hawke  in  the  chair. 

liOrd  Sydney  then  rose,  and  began  his 
speech  with  declaring,  that  it  was  iSpi  from 
any  want  of  respect  to  their  lordships,  or 
from  any  dereliction  of  his  duty,  that  he 
sincerely  lamented  that  the  arduous  task 
of  opening  to  the  House  the  purport  and 
tendency  of  the  resolutions,  had  not  been 
placed  in  any  hands  but  his  own.  In  the 
debates  tliat  had  already  taken  place  upon 
the  subject,  a  question  had  been  put  to 
him,  which,  he  owned  he  had  not  expected 
to  have  beard  asked,  and  that  was,  what 
was  the  necessity  that  made  his  Majes- 
ty's ministers  think  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  bring  forward  anj^  plan  for  the 
arrangement  of  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  Ireland  ?  To  that  question  he  con- 
ceived it  would  have  been  a  sufficient  an- 
swer to  have  moved,  that  the  resolution 
6<ime  to  by  their  lordships  on  the  17th  of 
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May,  1782,  be  read.  His  lordship  re« 
minded  the  House  of  the  clamours,  the 
discontents,  and  the  riots  that  had  taken 
place  in  Ireland,  subsequent  ta  the  TOting 
of  this  resolution.  He  mentioned  also  the 
proceedings  by  attachment,  and  all  the 
various  circumstances  that  ifTanifested  the 
jealousy  and  uneasiness  of  that  countfy, 
and  made  up  the  necessity  that  caused 
ministers  to  think  it  their  duty  to  lose  no 
time  in  coming  forward  with  some  plan  for 
cementing  the  two  kingdoms  on  princi^es 
of  union,  harmony,  and  affection.  With 
this  view  it  was,  he  said,  that  the  eleven 
propositions  voted  by  the  parliament  of 
Ireland,  had  been  originally  proposed ;  and 
the  resolutions  that  had  been  sent  up  to 
their  lordships  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
notwithstanding  what  had  been  said  to  the 
contrary,  he  should  contend,  were  not  by 
any  means  a  departure  from  the  principle 
of  those  propositions.  His  lord^ip  took 
notice,  that  in  the  course  of  the  various 
cursory  debates  that  had  taken  place, 
since  the  subject  had  been  under  consider 
ration  in  that  House,  a  word  had  beea 
made  use  of  that  called  for  some  animad- 
version. It  had  been  said,  that  the  original 
propositions  had  been  negatived.  This  he 
must  deny  for  the  reason  he  had  stated, 
viz.  because  the  resolutions  were  built  oa 
precisely  the  same  principle,  as  was  made 
the  groundwork  of  the  propositions  that 
came  from  Ireland.  He  declared  it  would 
have  been  wiser  to  have  negatived  the  pro* 
positions  in  an  open  and  manly  way,  than 
thus,  by  insinuation,  to  have  attempted  ta 
convey  to  Ireland,  that  they  had  been 
negativedi  when  the  fact  was  undeniably 
otherwise.  His  lordship  proceeded  to 
speak  to  the  several  resolutions,  and  the 
tendency  of  each.  He  stated,  that  the 
first  of  the  eleven  propositions  had  been, 
in  the  other  House,  divided  into  two,  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  that  part  of  it,  which 
stood  as  the  first  resolution,  unanimously. 
That,  he  observed,  contained  a  principle 
in  which  all  were  agreed.  It  remained, 
then,  for  him  to  prove,  that  the  remaining 
resolutions  grew  necessarily  out  of  the 
first,  and  were  all  of  them  perfectly  cor- 
respondent to  the  principle  of  it,  and  illus* 
trative  of  its  purport  and  meaning.  He 
then  animadverted  on  the  several  subse-  * 
quent  resolutions,  and  contended,  that 
they  communicated  to  Ireland  a  participa- 
tion  of  our  trade  and  .manufactures, 
checked  and  guarded  only  by  such  excep- 
tions as  were  obviously  necessary  for  the 
security  of  our  revenue.    Speaking  of  the 
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fourth  reMdution,  he  took  notice  of  the 
clamour  that  had  been  raised  upon  it» 
upon  two  different  grounds,  viz,  that  it  was 
either  an  interference  with  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Irish  legblature,  in  respect 
to  the  trade  and  navigation  laws  to  be 
made  hereafter,  or  that  it  was  a  resump- 
tion and  revocation  of  the  right  of  legis- 
lating for  herself,  granted  to  Ireland  some 
years  since  by  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  the 

^  6th  of  the  present  Kmg,  and  that  it  origi- 
^nated  in  a  desire  to  undo  and  recall  what 
was  then  done.  His  lordship  said,  he  less 
feared  the  former  reasoning  than  the  latter. 
What  had  been  conceded,  ought  on  no 
account  to  be  resumed.  Ireland  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  an  independent 
kingdom,  and  heul  an  undoubted  right  to 
legulate  for  herself.  He  wished,  there- 
fore, that  such  mischievous  insinuations 
might  not  be  thrown  out ;  the  only  aim  of 
those  who  dealt  in  them  could  be,  to  rouse 
the  jealousy  of  Ireland,  and  provoke  ill 
humour  between  the  two  countries;  The 
resolution  did  not  legislate  for  Ireland,  it 
did  nothing  more  than  what  Ireland  had 
consented  to  already^  It  implied  a  con- 
dition, that  for  the  good  of  the  general 
interests  of  the  empire,  the  laws  respect- 
ing trade  and  navigation  should  be  the 
same  in  both  kingdoms.  When  the  reso- 
lution was  maturely  considered,  he  had 
not  a  doubt  that  there  would  not  be  found 

i       a  considerate  man  in  Ireland,  who  would 
not  acknowledge  that  it  was  perfectly  un- 

I  objectionable.  After  taking  some  pains 
to  justify  thiiB  resolution,  his  lordship  pro- 
ceeded to  ^he  consideration  of  the  rest. 
He  made  slight  observations  on  all  of  them, 
till  he  came  to  the  twelfth,  that  which 
states  that  a  farther  duty  shall  be  charged 
on  the  importation  of  articles  of  manurac- 
ture  adequate  to  countervail  the  internal 
duty  chargeable  on  the  manu^ture. 
Upon  this,  his  lordship  reasoned  for  some 
time.  He  said,  he  had  heard  noble  lords 
declare,  tliat  it  was  impossible  to  impose 
any  duty  on  the  importation  of  an  article 
of  manufacture  that  should  be  adequate  to 
countervail  the  internal  duty.  That  was 
in  his  opinion  mere  assertion,  and  not 
argument.  It  was  not  absolutely  impos- 
sible; that  it  was  extremely  difficult  he 
was  ready  to  admit,  but  it  was  neverthe- 
less feasible.  It  must  be  done  by  a  book 
of  rates,  to  be  made  out  for  the  purpose, 
and  submitted  to  the  sanction  of  the  par- 
liaments of  the  two  kingdoms.  He  said, 
it  was  his  intention  when  the  committee 
came  to  the  eighteenth,  to  move  for  some 
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slight  alterations,  in  order  the  better  to 
secure  the  rights  of  the  patentees  at  pre- 
sent in  possession.  He  meant  also  to  pro- 
pose some  amendments  with  regard  to  salt, 
and  some  other  amendments  of  less  mag- 
nitude. He  dwelt  for  some  time  on  the 
twentieth  resohitionr,  that  whicli  related  to 
the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  of  the 
hereditary  revenue  of  Ireland,  In  support 
of  the  naval  force  of  the  empire.  He 
stated  the  average  amount  of  the  heredi- 
tary revenue  for  givenperiods  for  a  number 
of  years  past,  shewing,  that  it  had  gra- 
dually risen  considers^ly.  He  hinted  at 
the  component  parts  of  the  heredttaify 
revenue,  and  said,  it  could  not  but  grow 
in  proportion  to  the  growing  wealth  <H  the 
countiy.  He  mentioned  the  exf^nination 
of  the  manufacturers  that  had  been  gone 
throuffh  at  the  bar,  and  sppke  of  their 
apprehensions  as,  in  a  great  measure  ill- 
founded.  His  lordship  concluded  with 
moving,  **  That  the  committee  do  agrea 
to  the  first  resolution.'' 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  observed,  that  aar 
the  noble  lord  had  begun  with  asserting- 
that  these   propositions  were    not    only- 
necessary,  but  would  be  very  advantageous? 
to  this  country,  he  had  paid  the  greatest 
attention  to  his  speech,  and  waited -with 
no  little  degree  of  anxiety  for  those  ad-« 
vantages  to  be  pointed  out ;  every  nobla 
lord,  therefore,  must  give  him  credit,  when: 
he  assured  them,  that  he  felt  an  infinite 
degree  of  surprise, at  seeing  the  noble  lord 
sit  down  without  even  hinting  at  a  singla 
iota  from  which  any  benefit  could  possibly 
accrue.    The  noble  lord  had  likewise  as- 
serted, there  was  necessity  for  these  pro-^ 
positions ;  but  he  had  failed  in  his  proof, 
for  Ireland  had  never  asked  for  such  a 
thing ;  nay  it  was  curious  enough  to  hear 
how  difierently  they  were  treated  as  it 
were  by  the  same  people.    The  minister^ 
it  might  be  said,  had  come  forward  to  the 
Irish  with  the  utmost  good-naturet  and 
told  them,  **  You  are  a  very  good  kind  of 
people,  but  you  don't  know  what  you 
want;  now  I  am  your  friend,  leave.it  to 
me,  and  I  will  take  care  of  you ;  you  shall 
have  the  trade  of  England.'^     Her^  a 
similar  kind  of  language  is  held  io  the 
manufacturers ;  **  You  are  a  sood  sort  of 
people  too,  but  you  cdV^not  tell  any  thing 
about  what  is  likely  to  be  for  your  own 
interest;    why,   the   Irish   will  have   no 
benefit  at  all.      Such  were  the  arguments 
made  use  of;  but  as  one  must  certainly  be 
false,  ministers  he  apprehended  would  be 
credited  by  neither ;  and  upon  which  ac- 
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count  it  was  that  both  countries  seemed 
to  be  anxious  for  time  that  they  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  them- 
selves, he  would  move  that  the  chairman 
do  leave  the  chair  for  the  purpose,  on  the 
House  being  resumed,  that  he  might  move 
that  their  lordships  final  consideration  of 
the  propositions  be  at  least  deferred  till 
next  session. 

The  Earl  of  Coventry  was  determined 
to  vote  in  fayour  of  the  oropositions,  be- 
cause they  were  produced  b^  a  right  hon. 
gentleman,  who  for  his  abilities  was  not 
only  the  admiration  of  his  own  country, 
but  the  wonder  of  the  universe.  The  pro- 
position on  the  table,  be  could  not  defend 
as  a  perfect  measure ;  but  he  had  so  high 
an  opinion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
that  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  at 
a  future  period  their  imperfections  would 
be  amended. 

Lord  Dudley  saw  so  many  evils  arising 
out  of  the  propositions  in  their  present 
shape,  that  he  could  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment  in  agreeing  with  the  noble  earl 
who  had  movied  for  the  chairman's  quit- 
^ng  the  chair;  so  convinced  was  he  of 
the  injury  they  would  be  of  to  the  manu- 
facturers in  this  kingdom,  that  he  should 
be  ashamed  to  meet  any  person  in  his  own 
neighbourhood,  if  he  did  not  give  them 
every  opposition  in  his  power:  he  per- 
fectly agreed  as  to  the  effects  they  would 
have  on  the  iron  and  glass  trade ;  the  lat- 
ter of  which,  he  observed,  was  particularly 
burthened  in  this  kingdom,  and  as  largely 
encouraged  in  every  other ;  in  France,  for 
instance,  the  manufacturers  of  glass  were 
ranked  as  gentlemen,  and  permitted  to 
wear  a  sword ;  he  did  not  know  that  such 
a  distinction  would  have  any  effisct  in  this 
country,  but  he  thought  they  ought  to  be 
protected  from  the  ruin  they  were  now 
threatened  with.  Here  the  duty  was  upon 
the  raw  material ;  it  very  ofVen  happened, 
that  some  defect  would  appear  m  what 
they  cast;  it  was  obliged  to  be  thrown 
into  the  melting-pot  again ;  and  as  oflen 
as  it  went  there,  so  often  did  it  pay  dutv. 
He  had  heard  it  from  a  very  respectable 
character,  that  although  it  had  not  been 
given  b  evidence,  that  it  freauently  hap- 
pened, an  apprentice  before  ne  was  per- 
fect in  his  business^ cost  his  master  300/. 
in  the  articles  he  spoilt,  by  their  being  so 
jrepeatedly  subjected  to  the  duty. 

Lord  WaUingham  rose  in  defence  of  the 
propositions,  and  entered  pretty  largely 
into  the  situation  of  Ireland  at  difibrent 
periods,  and  what  acts  had  been  passed  in 


the  British  parliament  in  her  fiivoor ;  and 
havinff  come  to  the  present  time,  be  de* 
clared  it  to  be  perfectly  his  opinion,  that 
the  present  measure  was  the  most  advis- 
able that  could  be  thought  of^  and  that 
the  principal  objections  he  had  heard 
made  to  it  were  nugatory :  it  had  been  ob- 
jected  to  as  injurious  to  the  colonial  trade; 
how  that  could  be  maintained,  he  was  en- 
tirely at'  a  loss  to  comprehend,  because  the 
Irish  were  at  this  moment  at  liberty  to 
carry  their  goods  wherever  they  pleased; 
and  although  much  stress  had  been  laid 
upon  the  advantages  of  the  Irish  ports,  on 
account  of  their  contiguity  with  the  West 
India  islands,  he  thought  that  of  very  lit* 
tie  consequence,  as  he  did  not  belieye 
they  would  be  able  in  Ireland,  any  more 
than  in  England,  to  make  above  one  voy- 
age in  the  year;  the  sugars  were  ready 
for  exportation  about  Mardi,  and  the 
hurricanes  set  in  so  eiarly  as  September; 
therefore  it  was  unlikely,  unless  in  a  few 
instances,  that  more  than  one  cargo  would 
be  attempted  in  the  season.  He  contended 
that  there  were  no  grounds  for  the  sug- 
gestions that  had  been  made,  that  there 
would  be  an  opening  for  smuggling,  by 
their  havine  permission  to  brine  foreign 
goods  into  England,  after  they  had  been 
landed  in  Ireland.  He  said,  that  for  more 
than  a  century  she  had  laboured  under 
particular  haroships  and  restrictions,  and 
that  she  ought  to  be  relieved  from  Uiem; 
these  regulations,  in  his  opinion,  would 
effect  that  end,  and  be  productive  of  a 
cordial  friendship  between  the  two  coun- 
tries ;  founded  in  that  opinion,  they  should 
certainly  have  his  most  hearty  support. 

Lord  Derby  was  sorry  the  House  had 
still  to  regret  the  want  of  mformation  how 
these  propositions  were  to  be  beneficial  to 
England.  The  noble  Secretary  of  State 
had  asserted  they  would  be  so ;  and  for 
his  part,  he  had  no  objection  to  assert  the 
contrary  would  be  the  case;  now,  their 
lordships  could  decide  only,  according  as 
they  thought  he  or  the  noble  lord  pos- 
sessed the  greatest  share  of  veracity ;  but 
nevertheless,  he  should  not  content  hhn- 
self  with  the  mere  assertion,  but  refer  to 
the  evidence  which  had  been  given  at  the 
bar.  He  wished  the  noble  earl,  who  had 
been  so  lavish  in  the  praise  of  a  certain 
righthon.  gentleman,  had  taken  a  better 
opportunity  for  so  doing  than  on  these 
propositions,  which  had  been  framed  in 
foUJr,  and  supported  by  obstinacy;  and 
which,  indeed,  notwithstanding  they  were 
presented  as  final,   the  minister's  noUe 
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panegrrist  was  ready  to  admit,  were  very 
impenect.  The  noble  lord  who  had  open- 
ed this^  business,  if  he  was  not  very  erro* 
neously  mformed,  made  a  little  mistake  in 
the  arguments  he  had  used  in  support  of 
the  necessity  of  passing  these  propositions, 
and  with  respect  to  the  attachments  beins 
issued ;  his  accounts  of  that  business  stated 
it  to  be  on  a  very  different  subject,  a  sub- 
ject that  he  should  have  been  happy  to 
have  seen  treated  with  a  little  more  seri- 
ousness in  this  country^  the  reform  of  par- 
liament; they  had  formed  meetings  for 
effecting  that  purpose,  and  for  advertising 
those  meetings  it  was  that  the  attachments 
were  issued.  The  noble  lord  had  declared 
himself  a  friend  to  legislative  union ;  he 
was  a  friend  likewise  to  that  idea,  and  had 
no  doubt  there  would  come  a  time  when 
Ireland  would  view  it  as  an  advantage. 
The  noble  lord  who  spoke  last,  had  taken 
a  great  deal  of  pains  to  prove  that  Ireland 
would  derive  no  advantage  from  her  vici- 
nity to  the  West  India  islands ;  he  would 
allow  him  one  part  of  his  argument,  with- 
out admitting  it  to  be  the  fact,  that  they 
would  make  no  more  than  one  voyase  in 
the  season;  and  he  would  then  mm  to 
know  whether  he  considered  being  first  in 
the  market  as  no  advantage  ?  That  there 
would  be  an  opening  for  smuggling  of  fo- 
reign poods,  was  to  him  a  glaring  ract ;  for 
if  a  ship  took  her  clearance  from  Dublin, 
she  could  come  into  the  very  river,  and 
lay  there  as  long  as  she  thought  proper, 
unless  some  officer  chanced  to  go  on 
board,  and  then  it  would  be  sufficient  time 
for  her  owner  to  enter  her  cargo  at  the 
Cu8tom*house ;  for  on  producing  her 
clearance,  she  was  safe  from  confiscation. 
By  these  advantages,  Ireland  would  soon 
become  the  carriers  of  trade,  and  England 
lose  one  of  her  greatest  benefits,  the  nur- 
•ery  of  seamen ;  and  notwithstanding  it  was 
now  become  the  fashion  to  admire  novelty, 
and  to  defend  fortifications,  he  hoped  he 
should  never  see  the  time  when  England 
would  neglect  her  grand  bulwark,  and  put 
confidence  in  any  other  defence  than  ner 
wooden  walls.  His  lordship  then  adverted 
to  the  treatment  the  manufacturers  had 
received  from  administration,  which,  he 
said,  was  most  scandalous ;  and,  in  parti- 
cular, he  instanced  Messrs.  Walker  and 
Richardson,  who  had  been  sent  as  dele- 
gates from  Lancaster,  to  solicit  the  repeal 
of  the  fustian-tax:  these  gentlemen  un- 
vierwent  a  long  examination,  as  they  con- 
ceived, about  the  business  on  which  they 
had  come  to  town,  but  observing  many 


questions  were  put  to  them,  entirely  fo- 
reign to  the  subject,  it  struck  them  their 
replies  would  be  construed  to  relate  to  the 
Irish  propositions ;  they  asked  if  such  was 
the  case,  but  could  get  no  answer.  Was 
such  a  treatment  defensible  to  men  of  re- 
pute and  character  ?  There  was  a  kind  of 
contradiction  in  the  arguments  of  the 
noble  lords'  who  were  friends  to  these 
propositions,  for  which  he  could  not  ac« 
count;  they  asserted  it  was  absolute! v  ne- 
cessary to  pass  them  into  a  law,  and  de- 
nied, m  the  same  breatlr,  that  they  were 
to  be  of  any  advantage  to  Ireland.  Why 
pass  them  ?  Where  exkted  the  necessity  i 
not  in  England,  he  would  take  upon  him- 
self to  say,  since  several  of  the  manufac- 
turers had  positively  declared,  if  they 
passed,  it  would  become  necessary  for 
them  to  transport  their  property  to  Ire- 
land :  one  of  those  who  made  that  asser- 
tion paid  no  less  a  sum  than  20,000/.  per 
annum  excise  duty.  Would  any  member 
of  administration  be  hardly  enough  to  say, 
that  the  emigration  of  such  a  man  would 
not  be  a  loss  to  the  kingdom  ?  Would  it  - 
be  asserted,  then,  that  the  emigration  of  a 
million  of  manufacturers  (exclusive  of  their 
families)  was  of  no  consequence?  Was  no 
attention  to  be  paid  to  the  prayers  of  at 
least  one-eighth  part  of  the  mhabitants  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  who  had  already  stood 
forward  agdinst  these  propositions  ?  Was 
the  nation  in  so  prosperous  a  state  as  not 
to  feel  such  a  loss  in  the  revenue  ?  Rather, 
was  not  every  individual  so  burthened 
with  taxes,  that  he  could  scarcely  live 
under  them?  This  led  him  to  another 
proof  of  the  minister's  transcendent  abi- 
lities, and  which  he  could  not  avoid  men- 
tioning to  his  panegyrists.  After  last  year 
passing  an  impost  so  ruinous  that  he  was 
compiled  to  repeal  it,  he' this  session,  in 
his  wisdom,  had  carried  one  into  a  law, 
which  he  could  not  find  any  person  hardy 
enough  to  put  in  force;  those  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  act  having  publicly 
dedinea  being  the  hangman  to  nis  will, 
and  putting  so  unjust  a  measure  into  exe* 
cution.  His  lordship  concluded  with  de- 
claring, that  he  had  taken  up  so  much  of 
their  time,  conceiving  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
oppose  a  measure,  in  which  the  property 
of  every  individual  of  the  kingdom  was  in- 
volved ;  and  having  done  thus  much,  he 
should  sit  down  contented,  and  let  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  them,  he  ^ould  be 
happy  in  his  mind  at  having  acquitted  him- 
self from  having  any  hand  m  them. 
Lord  Camden  said,  that  no  man  could 
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be  more  sensibly  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  object  which  then  agitated 
their  lordships  than  himself.  From  the 
moment  it  had  been  presented  to  the 
House,  he  had  devotea  his  mind  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  subject,  and  had 
daily  and  hourly  employed  himself  in 
weighing  the  several  arguments  for  and 
against  the  proposed  intercourse  with  the 
sister  kingdom.  The  result  of  his  inquiry 
was,  that  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  matter,  and  looking  to  all  the  conside- 
rations essential  to  the  true  understanding 
of  the  system,  it  was  a  measure  salutary 
and  political,  and  which  would  be  produc- 
tive of  many  valuable  benefits  to  the  em- 
pire. 

Hie  objections  to  the  system  naturally 
divided  themselves  into  two  classes.  The 
first  was,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
the  system :  and  the  second  comprehend- 
ed the  various  arguments,  evidence,  and 
reasoning  to  prove,  that  if  there  was  ne- 
cessity for  a  system,  this  was  defective, 
improper,  and  dangerous.  In  regard  to  the 
first,  he  was  astonished  to  hear  it  asserted, 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  system. 
Nothing  but  the  strongest  necessity  could, 
40  his  knowledge,  have  induced  the  pre- 
sent administration  to  undertake  a  business 
so  weighty  as  the  present,  and  which, 
however  conducted,  it  was  certain  must 
be  productive  of  murmurs  arid  discontent. 
These,  however,  they  had  ventured  to 
disregard,  when  they  considered  that  the 
well-founded  complaints  of  Ireland  had 
convulsed  that  island  from  north  to  south. 
He  would  call  to  their  lordships  recollec- 
tion the  situation  of  the  two  countries 
prior  to  the  year  1782.  It  was  then  ad- 
mitted on  ail  hands,  that  Ireland  had  been 
hitlierto  much  oppressed,  and  that  it  was 
high  time  to  lighten  theburthen  under  which 
she  had  so  patiently  laboured  and  groaned. 
The  share  he  took  in  that  measure,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  state  his 
opinion  ^explicitly  on  this.  Who  did  not 
know  that  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries  was  then,  as  it  still  was,  very 
unequal?  This  was  so  much  the  case,  that 
the  Irish  had  been,  oftener  than  once, 
almost  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion.  Was 
pot  Ireland  still  clamorous?  It  was  the 
cry  .of  starving  manufacturers  on  every 
side,  that  they  were  undersold  by  the]£ng- 
lish  importer ;  they  complained  that  theur 
woollens  were  excluded  from  the  Enslish 
market,  whilst  a  free  ingress  into  theirs 
was  allowed  to  the  products  of  Britain ; 
Aey  urged  that  the  ^adKuiiaion  And  oxdu- 
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sion  should  on  every  principle  of  justice 
be  reciprocal ;  and  it  must  be  confessed, 
their  complaints  were  not  without  sufficient 
foundation.  They  had  called  aloud  to  their 
own  parliament  for  duties  to  protect  their 
infant  manufactures ;  they  had  proceeded 
from  complaints  to  menaces,  and  from 
menaces  to  riot.  Even  the  prudent  and 
moderate  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bel£uC 
had  adopted  this  language,  when  they 
said,  *<  that  by  protecting  duties  abne» 
England  had  raised  her  manufactures  to 
their  present  heieht,  and  that  by  such 
means  only  Ireland  could  expect  to  rise.** 
What  was  the  gracious  Sovereign  of 
both  countries  to  do  in  a  dilemma  like 
this  ?  As  kine  and  protector  of  the  in« 
terests  of  England,  could  he  sufer  Ireland 
to  exclude  English  manufactures?  Aa 
father  of  his  people,  could  he  see  so  nu- 
merous a  body  of  his  Irish  subjects  in  dis- 
tress, without  ofiering  to  step  forward  to 
their  relief?  The  Ir^  importuned  their 
parliament  in  vain  for  redress  ?  The  reso- 
lutions before  their  lordships  were  calcu- 
lated to  remedy  this  inconvenience.  As 
that  was  their  professed  object,  it  became 
their  Ibrdsliips  to  deliberate  on  their  ten- 
dency and  aptness  with  care,  and  regard 
every  insinuation  against  their  necessity 
as,  at  least,  requiring  proof.  Were  not 
his  Majesty's  mmisters  to  guard  against  a 
circumstance  which  wore  so  threatening 
an  aspect  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire? 
Suppose  the  Irish  had  laid  their  gneit- 
ances  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and 
importuned  the  Sovereign  of  both  coun- 
tries to  take  part  with  one  a^nst  the 
interest,  or  at  least  the  prejudice  of  the 
other  I  Here  was  the  foundation  of  a  civil 
war.  And  did  it  not  become  the  provi- 
dence of  Grovemment  to  guard  against 
every  such  danger,  as,  by  an  emergency 
of  this  kind,  might  have  embroiled  the 
peace  of  the  whole  ?  All  the  world  knew 
now  sincerel3r  this  muticular  hardship  was 
felt  by  the  Irish.  Their  discontents  were 
in  proportion  to  their  sufferings.  .  Ireland 
had  been  convulsed  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  And  after  this,  should  their  lord- 
ships be  told,  that  the  measure  was  unne- 
cessary? Whether  it  was  inadequate  to 
the  end  proposed,  was  another  ppiot» 
which  also  demanded  their  lordships  at- 
tention. That  the  resolutions  Vere  of  iq- 
finite  consequence,  he  trusted  would  not 
be  disputed  by  any  of  their  lordships ;  and 
so  also  were  the  srievances  they  were 
meant  to  redress.  Tbiswasacircumstanoq 
of  which  tb^y  vere  idl  eqmd]y.seii||ible^ 
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This  settlement  being  fina),  his  lordship 
adimtted,  was  a  good  reason  that  it  should 
be  reviewed  with  long  deliberation,  and 
with  strict  attention  ;  but  it  was  not  there- 
fore to  be  inferred^  that  it  should  be  so 
long  delayed  as  to  leave  a  doubt  of  its 
future  conclusion.  It  should  be  eonsider- 
ed,  that  the  intermediate  time  was  an  in- 
terval  of  jealousy,  of  enmity,  and  of  sus- 
pense between  tne  two  jcingdoms,  which 
could  not  too  soon  be  terminated.  For  his 
part,  however,  he  saw  no  necessity  for  a 
delay  longer  than  the  present,  nor  for  more 
attention  than  had  now  been  paid.  Was 
it  to  be  deferred  ad  Gracas  auendas  f  or 
did  those  who  did  not  find  themselves 
now  sufficiently  informed  on  the  subject, 
hope  to  remove  that  deficiency  by  endless 
procrastination?  It  had  now  been  before 
parliament  upwards  of  five  months.  They 
nad  heard  every  species  of  evidence  on 
the  subject,  and  they  were  surely  as  fully 
prepared  to  discuss  and  decide  on  the 
system  now  as  they  could  be  six  months 
hence.  He  could  assure  their  lordships, 
he  bad  weighed  the  evidence  which  had 
been  collected  with  all  the  candour  and 
attention  of  which  he  was  master.  He 
owned  it  was  of  great  and  general  import- 
ance; but  after  9X\  he  had  heard,  and  all 
that  had  occurred  to  his  mind  on  a  very 
close. and  laboured  examination  of  the  in- 
finite mass  of  materials,  he  could  see  no 
fiubstantial  exception  to  the  trading  spirit 
and  tendency  of  those  resolutions.  He 
waved  every  sort  of  disquisition  concern- 
ing a  variety  of  collateral  points,  which 
some  of  their  lordships  had  brought  up  in 
the  course  d*  the  debate.  It  was  the  ob- 
vious sense  and  meaning  of  the  system  in 
general  which  had  more  particularly  at- 
tracted his  observations ;  for  be  presumed 
it  was  the  common  efiect  which  all  the 
parts  of  the  system  united  was  calculated 
to  produce,  that  more  immediately  dial- 
ienged  the  opinion  of  their  lordships. 
But  whatever  their  effect  might  be,  he 
could  assure  their  lordships  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  that  if  fn  his  apprehen- 
sion these  resolutions,  4n  any  degree,  in- 
fringed the  rights,  or  tended  to  hurt  the 
interest  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  coun- 
try, he  would  cut  off  his  right  band  sooner 
iliaa  countenance  them. 

The  pervading  principle  of' this  system 
was,  a  fair  equalitv  between  the  articles  of 
the  produce  ana  manufacture  of  both 
countries,  equally  &ee  where  no  duties 
were  laid  at  preseat,  and  equally  unen* 
cumbered  where  it  vas.fimnd  necesaary 


to  continue  those  that  now  existed.  That 
there  were  exceptions  to  this  rule,  he  ad- 
mitted ;  but  these  exceptiops  afforded  no 
ground  for  the  arguments  that  had  been 
maintained.  The  peculiar  advantages  also 
of  each  country,  notwithstanding  all  that 
had  been  said,  were  perfectly  equal.  On 
the  one  side  appeared  the  relative  cheap* 
ness  of  labour :  on  the  other  were  the  cir- 
cumstances of  large  capital,  superior  skill, 
and  long  establishment  m  trade. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  argument  of 
cheapness  of  labour,  which  had  given  such 
terrors  to  the  manufacturers,  he  confessed 
he  saw  it  without  alarm.  In  a  country 
destitute  of  money,  manufacturers  must  for 
a  time  work  at  a  low  rate.  This  cheap- 
ness of  labour,  however,  must  only  con- 
tinue during  the  rudeness  of  art;  and 
while  it  continued,  the  rich  and  manufac^ 
turing  country  must  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
superior  skill.  Greatness  of  capitid  had 
advantages  beyond  the  reach  oC  poverty. 
It  divided  manufactures  into  so  many 
branches,  that  though  the  price  to  each 
artist  distinctly  misht  be  high,  the  facility, 
and  perfection  which  they  attained  by 
being  confined  to  a  single  branch,  was 
productive  of  gt-eat  benefits;  and  those 
benefits  this  country  now  had,  and  would 
preserve.  That  rude  labour  was  cheap  in 
Ireland,  he  would  not  take  upon  him  to 
deny ;  but  that  the  finer  qualities  of  work 
bore  prices  equal  to  the  same  prices  in 
this  country,  w/is  equally  certain,  and  had 
been  proved  at  their  lordships  bar.  Cap- 
tain Brooke  ^ad  found  it  impracticable  to 
establish  the  Manchester  manufacture, 
without  giving  the  Manchester  prices. 

I'be  greatest  difficulty,  his  lordship  ob- 
served, that  appeared  to  him,  was,  the 
laying  a  proper  countervailing  duty ;  now, 
undoubtedly,  it  was  a  difficult  point,  as  the 
goods  when  manufiictured  consisted  of 
such  a  variety  of  different  article,  and  the 
evidence  which  had  been  adduced  at  the 
bar  had  declared  that  the  firactions  would 
be  so  numerous  as  to  make  it  almost  im- 
possible, they  had  not  said  quHe ;  and  he 
was  ready  to  allow  there  woidd  be  com- 
pound fractions;  but,  when  the  book  of 
rates  came  to  be  settled,  much  might  be 
done  on  that  subject,  and  he  trusted  to 
the  satisfaction  and  advantage  of  both 
countries.  He  had  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover any  medium  line  to  be  pursued  be- 
^weeen  prohibitory  or  equalization  duties  e 
the  one  was  likely  to  set  the  two  kingdoms 
at  yariance,  whde  the  other,  he  trusted, 
might  be  so  regulated  as  to  be  productive 
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of  the  greatest  cordiality;  for  by  the  staple  | 
comoKKlities  bearing  an  equal  duty,  the 
10|  per  cent,  together  witn  freight,  &c. 
would  act  as  a  countervailing  duty,  and  ' 
preYent  either  from  underselling  the  other 
in  its  own  market.  As  to  the  injuries  ! 
that  riiany  of  our  manufacturers  would  j 
suffer,  he  by  no  means  could  view  them  i 
In  that  dreadful  lisht  as  had  been  stated ;  | 
neither  the  iron,  the  glass,  nor  the  cotton 
would  be  so  materially  affected :  the  dif- 
ference of  duty  on'  kon  in  both  countries, 
to  be  sure,  was  great ;  but  a  capital  was 
wanting,  and  it  must  be  a  great  length  of 
time  before  any  danger  was  to  be  appre- 
hended. Three  most  intelligent  witnesses 
(Messrs.  Walker,  Peel,  and  Smidi)  had 
been  exaromcd  on  the  cotton  trade,  and 
notfrithstanding  their  threats  or  hints  of 
removing  their  capitals,  and  emigrating 
with  their  workmen  to  Ireland,  his  lord- 
ship could  not  perceive  any  cause  to  be 
alarmed;  for  those  who  had  already  tried 
the  cotton  trade  in  that  country,  were 
convinced  it  was  not  easily  to  be  accom- 
plished; indeed  captain  Brooke  had  made 
an  experiment,  and  although  he  was  sup- 
ported by  grants  of  parliament,  and  every 
encouragement  possible  given  to  him,  he 
could  not  make  tne  business  answer.  The 
witnesses  had  ascribed  as  one  reason  of  his 
failure,  the  badness  of  his  situation;  in 
that  he  must  differ  with  them,  as  it  was  on 
the  edge  of  a  canal,  close  to  a  bog,  which 
was  necessary  for  fuel  and  other  articles 
used  in  the  manufacture.  A  great  stress 
had  also  been  laid  on  the  cheapness  of 
labour.  The  people  of  Ireland  at  present 
enjoyed  each  a  little  hut,  and  a  piece  of 
ground  to  grow  flax ;  it  was  not  a  likely 
matter  that  they  would  give  up  what  was 
a  certain  livelihood,  for  the  chance  of 
getting  a  trifle  more  wases ;  nor  was  it 
fikely  that  the  Irish  would  suffisr  a  cotton 
;manufacture  of  great  extent,  as  it  would 
tend  to  decrease  their  linens,  and  hurt 
|he  staple  commodity  of  the  country ;  but 
^ven  if  either  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Peel,  or 
Mr.  Smith,  did  put  their  threats  in  exe- 
cution, to  what  part  of  Ireland  would  they 
choose  to  go  ?  if  they  went  near  the  ca^ 

{>ital,  wages  and  provisions  would  increase 
n  price,  as  population  increased ;  and  if 
they  went  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  they 
would  have  to  mix  with  a  feeble,  misera- 
ble, beggarly,  bigoted  set  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  or  build  a  town  for  the  purpose. 
Therefore,  the  establishment  of  a  cotton 
manuftctory  in  Ireland  was  not  so  easy  a 
natter  as  imagined. 


Trade,  his  lordship  remarked,  depended 
on  a  variety  of  circumstances — situation, 
industry,  wealth,  ingenuity,  See.  Now 
Ireland  undoubtedly  had  a  number  d 
parts  well  calculated  for  commerce ;  but 
then  poverty,  which  was  the  parent  of  low 
wages,  was  inherent  in  the  island^  smd 
nature  seemed  to  intend  she  should 
belong  to  it ;  and  it  was  not  situation  or 
riches,  that  always  succeeded.  The  genius 
of  countries  must  be  consulted,  and  it  was 
from  their  character  that  we  must  draw 
our  conclusions.  Two  countries  at  this 
time  presented  to  our  view  an  important 
lesson.  Spain  was  blest  with  the  moat 
happy  geographical  situation,  with  num- 
bers of  flne  ports,  with  the  richest  aoil, 
and  with  every  requisite  for  mai^afacture 
and  commerce ;  but  her  people  were  in- 
dolent and  luxurious.  They  had  no  prin- 
ciple  of  activity  or  of  industry  in  their 
motives ;  and  they  consequently,  witli  all 
these  advantages,  were  sunk  in  sloth  and 
poverty.  While  Holland,  on  the  contrary, 
without  lands  capable  of  maintaining  vridi 
provisions  its  people ;  with  ports  so  shallow, 
that  they  were  found  to  build  ships 
unlike  those  of  all  other  states;  without 
the  means  of  manufacture;  with  every 
disadvantage  of  soil  and  situation ;  yet,  by 
the  natural  energy  and  industry  of  their 
minds,  by  their  sober  and  persevering 
spirits,  they  at  one  time  possessed  the 
cariying  trade  of  all  Europe,  and  were 
still  one  of  its  most  considerable  maritane 
powers.  So  in  regard  of  the  two  sister 
kinsdoms.  Had  England  any  thing  in 
reanty  to  dread  from  the  competition  of 
Ireland  ?  The  English  were  active,  sober, 
and  industrious.  The  Irish,  he  was  sorry 
to  say,  were  the  contrary;  and  their 
tempers  must  change  before  they  could  be 
formidable  to  this  country  in  manuJbctore 
or  commerce. 

The  manufacturers,  when  speaking  on 
the  subject,  had  known  their  own  interests, 
and  had  argued  wisely.  They  had  forgot, 
however,  that  this  was  a  subiect  of  poli- 
tical, not  merely  of  commercial  regulation ; 
and  that  thererorr  no  little  circumstances 
a&cting  the  latter  could  be  suffered  to 
disturb  the  arrangements  of  the  former ; 
but  it  was  in  such  circumstances  only  that 
their  interests  could  be  overlooked.  Could 
I  think,  added  his  lordship  with  great 
solemnity,  that  bv  supporting  the  present 
system,  I  injured  in  any  material  degree 
the  country  that  gave  me  birth,  I  wouki 
sooner  cut  off  this  hand,  than  act  with  the 
remotest  interference  in  its  adjusuaeau 
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rhe  manufacturers  of  silk  and  iron  had 
called,  he  said,  for  regulations  to  such  an 
sxtent^  that  it  was  found  impossible  to 
comply  with  their  demands.  They  had 
le«ired  that  such  a  duty  should  be  laid  on 
these  articles,  as  would  exclude  Ireland 
rrom  a  competition  in  the  American  mar- 
ket* This,  his  lordship  said,  was  impos- 
lible ;  as  well  might  administration  pretend 
to  exclude  them  from  the  markets  of 
Europe.  This,  with  various  reouests  of 
the  liice  nature,  should  be  tracea  to  their 
true  source,  the  itch  oi  monopoly,  which 
in  this  business  had  shewn  itself  in  various 
shapes,  and  should  in  general  meet  with  a 
disappointment  proportioned  to  its  avidity. 
The  glass  manufacturers,  he  added,  had 
onl^  complained  of  the  duties  here  sub- 
sisting on  their  material,  but  had  enter- 
taiDed  no  apprehensions  of  any  competition 
froQOi  the  Irish  in  our  own  market ;  and,  in 
short,  all  the  arguments  that  he  had  heard 
against  the  resolutions  consisted  totally  in 
the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  countervailing 
duties,  and  in  the  comparative  cheapness 
of  labour.  Not  one  manufacturer  had 
said,  that  the  liberality  of  this  country  to 
Ireland  wpuld  be  dangerous,  if  granted 
with  provisions  to  maike  both  kingdoms 
perfectly  equal. 

Ireland,  nis  lordship  said,  was  so  con- 
nected with  thi9  country  in  religion  and 
laws,  so  much  concerned  in  its  pro^erity, 
that  he  thought,  as  a  statesman,  and  one 
bound  to  protect  the  interests  of  both 
countries,  it  was  his  duty  to  grant  such 
regulations  as  might  tend  to  lay  the  jea- 
lousies of  one,  and  act  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  both;  and  no  way  appeared  so 
likely  to  answer  the  end,  as  by  a  well- 
regulated  system  of  commercial  laws,  and 
not  b^  leaving  it  to  protecting  duties  on 
one  side  the  water,  or  laws  on  the  other, 
which  would  create  eternal  divisions,  and 
tend  to  distract  both  kingdoms,  and  give 
France  an  opportunity  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  dispute.  He  could  wish  to 
sav  a  few  words  before  he  sat  down  on  a 
subject  which  had  been  much  talked  of, 
and  that  was,  the  navigation  laws.  Some 
persona  had  endeavoured  to  raise  a  jealousy 
on  that  head,  and,  in  his  opinion,  on  ill 
grounds ;  for  as  regulations  must  be  made, 
and  depend  upon  curcumstances,  the^ 
must  onginate  m  one  kingdom;  and  it 
was  natural  for  that  kingdom  which  was 
the  most  wealthy  to  take  the  lead;  and 
the  other  should  not  take  umbrage,  be- 
cause of  the  preference,  as  she  ought  to 
fecoUect  that  she  was  indebted  to  this 


country  for  the  navy  which  protected  her 
trade ;  and,  in  case  of  a  war,  must  bend 
her  knee  to  £ngland  for  that  protection. 
The  power  of  guarding  our  navy  was  what 
England  never  woold  intrust  in  any  other 
hands ;  and  if  Ireland  would  not  accept  of 
this  system  with  that  reserve,  he  must  say  ha 
should  scruple  in  concluding  the  bargain. 
Butas  the  interests  of  the  twokingdoms  were 
so  united,  he  could  wish  to  see  the  knot 
between  them  tied  tight ;  he  could  wish  it 
was  a  gordian  knot ;  at  all  events,  it  should 
be  his  care  to  make  it  as  fixed  as  possible. 
Viscount  Stomtoni  said,  he  must  declare 
himself  an  advocate  for  delay  in  a  business 
where  hurry  might  plunge  them  into  such 
irreparable  dangers.  He  was  astonished 
to  hnd  their  lordships  enemies  to  delibera- 
tion, especially  afler  they  had  witnessed 
the  benefits  tnat  had  flowed  therefrom. 
Every  moment  of  time  which  had  been 
allowed,  had  thrown  new  light  upon  the 
subject,  which  was  at  first  involved  in 
perfect  obscurity,  and  every  new  discus- 
sion had  tended  still  more  to  demonstrate 
the  absurdity  and  extravagance  of  the 
svstem.  With  this  knowledge  before 
their  eyes,  he  confessed  he  was  astonished 
to  see'  them  still  advocates  for  unwise 
expedition.  No  positive  necessity  for 
speed  was  even  ursed.  The  Irish  nation 
aid  not  call  upon  Uieir  lordships  for  expe« 
dition.  All  men  acknowledgied  ^at  b^ 
the  inquiries  the  system  had  undergone,  it 
had  been  most  materially  benefited ;  and 
yet  they  were  still  to  be  hurried  to  the 
final  decision  at  a  time  of  the  year  wheu 
many  of  their  lordships  were  in  the  coun«^ 
try,  and  when  it  would  be  impossible  to^ 
procure  a  full  attendance.  Much  had 
been  said  of  the  idle  fears  and  unfounded 
claims  of  the  manufacturers.  But  would 
it  now  be  said  that  their  fears  were  vain  ^ 
Compare  the  amended  with  the  original 
resolutions.  See  what  the  face  of  truth 
and  good  sense  has  compdled  ministers 
to  acknowledge  and  correct.  See  whal^ 
they  have  been  taught  by  the  manufac« 
turers  whom  at  first  they  professed  t» 
despise,  and  how  much  they  have  ^thered 
from  the  seasonable  alarm  which  was 
spread  over  the  country.  After  this  expe- 
nence,  can  men  be  so  thoughtless  as  to^. 
set  down  the  resolutions  even  m  their  pre- 
sent state  as  perfect?  Was  it  this  draught, 
bitter  to  bpth  countries,  which  was  to" 
banish  every  difficulty,  to  quiet  every  dis- 
content, and  to  conclude  all  questions 
between  the  two?  This  system,  which 
affecting  the  constitution  of  Ireland  and^ 
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the  commerce  of  England,  was  unpopular 
in  both  countries ;  and  yet  it  was  neld  up 
by  ministers  as  the  healing  and  friendly 
draught  which  was  to  restore  both  to 
their  proper  tone  and  vigour.  It  was, 
though  it  excited  the  clamour  of  all  ranks 
of  men  in  both  countries,  to  be  the  bond 
of  union  and  source  of  harmony.  They 
talked  of  the  generosity  on  one  side,  and 
warmth  of  gratitude  on  the  other,  although 
it  was  grudgingly  granted,  and  unwillingly 
received.  Thus  while  every  quarter  of  Uie 
horizon  indicated  a  storm,  the  state  pilots 
contented  themselves  with  crowding  sail, 
fearless  of  fate,  and  regardless  of  every 
danger ;  and  though  the  breakers  dashed 
from  the  opposite  shores,  the}'  precipitated 
the  vessel  upon  the  rocks,  which  others, 
not  less  bold,  but  more  cautious,  would 
willingly  strive  to  avoid.  EveiT  one  knew 
the  happy  consequences  that  had  already 
flowed  from  the  opportunities  the  other 
House  had  given  tne  manufacturers  to 
state  how  ruinous  this  monster  of  a  system 
would  have  been  to  them,  had  it  been 
adopted  in  its  original  state.  Even  since 
the  propositions  had  been  brought  before 
their  lordships,  it  had  been  discovered  that 
the  proprietors  of  works.  Sec  secured  by 
patents  would  be  ruined,  if  some  security 
was  not  found  for  maintaining  to  them 
their  exclusive  rights :  a  noble  lord  (Syd- 
ney) had  intimateid  an  intention  of  moving 
an  amendment  to  that  effect ;  he  was  glad 
to  hear  it,  and  the  more  so,  as  such  an 
amendment  would  save  to  the  patentees  of 
Great  Britain  a  property  worth  consider- 
ably more  than  one  million  sterling ;  which 
would  have  been  lost  to  them,  had  their 
lordships  been  as  precipitate  in  passing 
the  propositions  as  some  noble  lords  wished 
to  have  been.  This  was  one  happy  effect 
of  delay ;  and  he  mkie  no  doubt  but  if  the 
same  cause  was  suffered  still  to  operate, 
similar  salutary  effects  would  flow  m>m  it. 
He  intended,  at  a  proper  tiipe,  to  move  an 
amendment  relative  to  iron,  which  he 
hoped  would  prevent  the  ruin  with  wbich 
the  propositions  in  their  present  form 
threatened  that  great  and  extensive  manu- 
facture. He  was  happy  to  hear  the  learned 
lord  who  spoke  last,  acknowledge  the  fact, 
that  by  the  fourth  resolution  the  navigation 
laws  were  continued  in  the  custody  of 
Britain.  It  was  his  clear  opinion  that  they 
ought  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  this  coun- 
try, and  as  the  learned  lord  had  truly  said, 
as  laws  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce 
and  navigation  sjrstem  must  originate  some- 
where. It  was  wise  and  proper  that  they 
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should  originate  here ;  but,  surely^  whe 
this  was  granted,  it  was  idle  and  childid 
to  contend  that  this  was  not  in  fact  m 
assumption  of  the  power  of  legislating  fb 
Ireland.  Did  it  require  argument  to  prow 
that  where  we  sent  over  an  act  whicb  Ire 
land  must  implicitly  follow,  in  the  accept 
ance  of  whicn  she  had  no  discretion,  am 
which  she  neither  was  to  alter  nor  reject 
that  we  did  not,  in  so  far,  take  from  that  lang> 
dom  the  power  of  legislating  for  herself  i 
It  was  a  tact  which  he  womd  not  tnsull 
the  good  sense  oT  the  kingdom  of  Irelanii 
by^  an  endeavour  to  palliate.  It  was  i 
thing  which  he  considered  as  essentia]  tc 
the  well-being,  strength,  and  unity  of  the 
empire ;  and  which,  therefore,  he  trouU 
stipulate  for  without  disguise.  In  Um 
consideration  of  this  scheme,  it  was  fbi 
Ireland  to  consider  whether  in  good  sense 
and  sound  policy  she  might  not  concede 
to  this  provision ;  but  it  was  ridiculous  to 
confound  what  was  plain,  and  pretend  that 
that  was  not  done  which  was  the  evident 
letter  and  the  essential  spirit  of  the  pro- 
positions. 

The  noble  and  learned  lord  had  said,  as 
an  argument  for  the'  present  system,  thst 
it  would  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  two 
people,  and  draw  them  into  a  legislative 
union,  which  wto  the  object  ultimately  to 
be  desired.  It  had  been  said  by  some, 
that  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  Sjrstem  of 
commerce  then  under  consideration,  was, 
that  it  would  finally  and  permanently 
settle  the  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries ;  but  what  appeared  to  others  an 
excellence  in  the  plan,  was  precisely  what 
would  defeat  the  object  to  which  the 
wbhes  of  noble  lords,  and  the  system  it- 
self, was  directed,  namely,  to  a  union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland :  for  if 
the  settlement  was  to  be  final  and  perma- 
nent, there  was  of  course  an  end  of  all 
hopes  that  the  two  kingdoms  would  ever 
be  under  one  legislature:  but  though  it 
should  not  be  final,  still  he  conceived  it 
must  necessarily^  prevent  a  union;  be- 
cause every  possible  advantage  being  held 
out  by  England  to  the  Irish  by  the  pre- 
sent propositions,  she  could  have  nothing 
reserved  by.  which  the  might  afterwards 
induce  them  to  consent  to  a  union :  after 
this  she  could  have  burthens  only  to  offer 
to  Ireland ;  a  very  bad  inducement  to  a 
union  of  legislatures.  What  was  the  true 
way  of  accomplishing  this  object,  which 
the  learned  lora  said  was  so  much  coveted? 
Was  it  not  evidently  by  a  reservation  of 
the  good  things  which  we  possessed,  until 
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the  time  that  Ireland  should  be  disposed 
i     to  share  our  circumstances  ?  That  a  full 
legislative  union  would  be  ultimately  as 
^     beneficial'  to  Ireland  as  to   this -country 
I      was  what  he  sincerely  believed  ;  and  he 
t     objected   to  this  scheme  of  intercourse 
[      because  it  would  retard,  and  in  all  pro« 
bability  render  impracticable,  that  more 
happy  conjunction.    By  the  present  sys- 
tem we  abandoned  one  which  had  been 
justified  by  efect.    We  gave  up  in  our 
distress  what   was  daim^  in  the  most 
urgent  manner    by  our  necessities.     In 
oar  rising  prosperity,   in    the    reign  of 
Charles  %  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
restrain  Ireland  by  the  navigation  laws, 
which,  in  our  present  delicate  state,  we 
thought  proper  to  resign.     Such  a  con- 
duct would  be  folly  in  any  situation ;  in 
the   present  it  was  madness  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

A  mutual  monopoly  had  been  formerly 
the  basis  of  our  colonial  system  :  from  this 
in  the  year  1780  we  had  thought  proper, 
in  some  degree^  to  depart,  by  permitting 
Ireland  to  maintain  a  direct  intercourse 
with  our  colonies.  The  present  admfnis- 
tration  had  gone  infinitely  farther,  by 
granting  them  the  supply  of  our  own  mar- 
kets ;  yet  had  prided  themselves  on  their 
superior  intelligence,  and  had  said  that 
the  grant  of  1780  was  the  blow  to  this 
country.  A  double  market  was  the  great 
object  for  Ireland.  Without  this,  though 
the  Act  of  1780  was  a  favour,  it  was  a 
favour  not  injurious  to  Britain.  What 
dbe  profited  she  drew  from  her  own  con* 
sumption.  Irelahd  .had  made  ample  use 
of  the  privilege,  b)r  increasing  her  imports 
from  the  colonies  in  a  great  degree ;  that 
of  tobacco,  for  instance,  had  been  aug- 
mented from  one  to  four  millions  of 
pounds.  More  was  not  thought  of,  until 
this  voluntary  offer  of  the  present  ministry 
permitting  them  to  supply  our  markets 
with  the  produce  of  those  colonies  in  the 
acquisition  of  which  we  had  expended  so 
much  blood  and  treasure.  The  plea  that 
had  been  held  forth  on  this  occasion  was, 
diat  Ireland  would  in  fistct  gain  nothing. 
Why  then,  he  would  ask,  would  ministers 
spread  a  causeless  alarm,  when  nothing 
was  to  be  given  ?  More  truth,  in  his  opi- 
nion, lay  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Orde,  wno 
had  frankly  avowed  the  conseqOiences  of 
the  system,  and  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  had  prided  himself  in  the  dis- 
closure ;  his  avowal  was  plain  and  candid, 
whilst  the  declarations  of  the  ministers 
were  like  the  masl^  of  antiquity,  which 
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presented  a  face  smiling  on  one  side,  and 
crying  on  the  others  That  this  indulgence 
would  enrich  Ireland,  by  encouraging 
speculation  when  our  markets  would  be 
open  to  her,  was  a  false  idea ;  she  had  not 
capital  for  such  a  pursuit.  The  advan- 
tages she  would  derive  were  those  which 
would  gradually  result  from  her  situation. 
As  Amsterdam  had  hitherto  crushed  the 
trade  of  Antwerp,  £ngland  had  hitherto, 
with  a  strong  arm,  repressed  the  efforts  of 
her  sister,  which  now,  when  freed  from 
that  restraint^  would  produce  their  natural 
effects.  She  would  repay  herself  for  the 
oppression  she  had  sustained,  by  giving 
way  to  her  local  interests,  and  encouraging 
the  progress  of  smuggling.  She  would 
contend  with  us  in  foreign  markets  ;  but 
that  we  might  easily  tolerate,  as  there  she 
only  took  what  strangers  might  otherwise 
receive.  She  would  also  enter  into  a 
competition  with  us  in  our  own  markets. 
The  balance  of  trade  with  Ireland  had 
hitherto  amounted  to  half  a  million  an- 
nually against  us.  When  our  importations 
of  colonial  produce  into  that  kingdom 
would  diminish,  as  they  unavoidably  must 
by  the  present  system,  the  balance  against 
us  would  be  greatly  augmented.  With 
what  infinite  modesty,  then,  was  the  de- 
mand urged  of  protecting  duties,  which 
the  learned  lord  had  just  before  men- 
tioned, without  any  symptoms  of  condem- 
nation !  But  the  fe{U'  of  protecting  duties 
was  held  ,up  as  an  argument  against  the 
present  system ;  how  idly,  he  would  leave 
those  who  had  considered  the  Irish  market 
to  determine.  It  was  by  no  means  to  be 
dreaded  that  Ireland  should  lay  protecting 
duties  on  our  manufactures  at  the  hazard 
of  excluding  her  linen  manufacture  from' 
Britain.  As  he  had  stated,  the  balance 
was  greatly  in  their  favour,  and  it  was  not 
to  be  imagined  that  the  manufacturing 
part  of  Ireland  would  suffer  a  scheme  to 
take  place  so  injurious  to  the  real  interests 
of  the  country. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  new  system 
would  be  the  emigration  of  out  manu- 
facturers; for,  independent  of  the  local 
advantages  of  Ireland,  its  many  fine  and 
commodious  ports,  plenty  and  cheapness 
of  provisions,  freedom  from  taxes,  and 
other  peculiar  circumstances,  the  resolu- 
tions themselves  held  forth  temptations  to 
the  manufacturer.  His  lordship  entered 
into  a  particular  discussion  of  the  resolu- 
tions as  they  affected  the  several  branches 
of  our  manufacture,  and  stated  various 
facts  to  shew  the  inaccuracyithe  omissions, 
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or  the  errors  with  which  they  still  abouod- 
ed.    The  leather  manufocture  was  subject 
to  an  excise  of  15  per  ceot.»  the  price  of 
the  article  varying  at  the  same  time  from 
5(L  to  S  pence  per  lb.     How  was  the 
countenrailing  duty  to  be  laid»  if  at  an 
average,  which,  prim^/ades  was  the  most 
equiud>le  way,  ttie  Irish  merchant  would 
export  only  the  prime  part  of  the  commo- 
dity,  which  would  thus  enter  our  markets 
at  an  inferior  duty  ?  Of  glass,  they  would 
export  that  of  the  lowest  value,  to  which 
a  disproportionate  duty  attached  itself  in 
this  kingdom.    In  this  countervailing  duty 
were  those  on  the  subordinate  materials  of 
manufacture,  such  as  soap,  to  be  included? 
or  would  any  allowance .  be  made  for  the 
numerous  taxes  of  every  necessary  of  life 
which  burtbened   the  manufacturers   of 
England,  and  from  which  those  of  Ireland 
were  totally  exempt?    The  mention,  he 
observed,  of  superior  skill  giving  a  per- 
manent advantage   under   such  circum- 
stances,  was  merely  an  appeal  to  national 
vanity,  and  bore  not  the  appearance  of 
rational  argumentation.    It  would  be  fu- 
tile for  an  enlightened  nation,  he  said,  to 
rely  on  things  so  transient    The  history 
of  the  progress  of  arts  and  sciences  would 
afford  such  abundant  instances  of  their 
mutability,  as  would  tend  to  demonstrate 
tbe  frailty  of  such  expectation.    Neither 
poverty  nor  the  want  of  skill  were  fixed 
and  permanent  inconveniencies.    He  de- 
sired their  lordships  to  look  to  the  state  of 
Paisley.    Thirty  years  ago  there  was  not 
a  loom  in  the  phce ;  now  there  were  up- 
wards of  6,000  in  that  remote  and  obscure 
corner ;  and  what  was  still  more  extraor- 
dinary, their  productions  now  formed  a 
very  consideraole  part  of  the  ornament, 
and  contributed  to  the  elegance  of  the 
court  of  France. 

There  existed,  his  lordship  said,  under 
the  present  settlement,  many  advantages 
on  the  side  of  Ireland  resjpecting  proliibi- 
tions  in  the  articles  of  hides,  tallow,  and 
linen  yam.  They  were  also  t6  receive  our 
coals  under  such  a  trifling  duty,  as  would 
enable  them  to  export  them  again  to  ad* 
vantage.  If  the  present  system  should  be 
adopted,  then  this  country  would  be  bound 
to  admit  Irish  linens  duty  free  for  ever, 
and  to  keep  up  the  duties  on  foreign  li- 
nens :  this  might  be  found  to  be  of  serious 
consequence  in  future  ncffociations  with 
foreign  powers,  who  might  insist,  when 
Britain  might  be  negociating  an  advan- 
tageous alliance,  that  the  duties  on  the 
linens  of  that  power  should  b«  taken  off; 
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or,  pertiapa,  that  power  might  be  tempted 
to  force  us  to  such  a  measure,  by  laying 
prohibitory  duties  on  British  manmacturea 
imported  into  its  doaiiaioas.  Much  had 
been  said  of  the  return  that  was  to  be 
made  by  Ireland  for  the  sacrifice  to  her 
of  British  interests;  but  he  was  not  san- 
guine enough  to  hope  that  die  surplus  of 
the  hereditary  revenue  would  ever  amount 
to  any  considerable  sum ;  for  bis  part,  he 
wad'  of  opinion  that  this  country  would 
never  sain  so  much  by  it,  as  she  ipanld 
lose,  if  Mr.  Peel  was  to  carry  ov«r  hb 
trade  and  manufacture  to  Ireland^  iqiiii 
which  he  paid  at  present  20,0002.  a  year 
to  the  crown ;  many  of  the  branches  of 
the  hereditary  revenue  were  very  precft* 
rious;  the  revenue  arising  from  ale  ti- 
cences,  for  instance,  had  produced  last 
year  IfiOOL  less  than  it  produced  a  cen- 
tury ago ;  and,  on  an  average  of  30  years» 
th^  whole  of  the  hereditary  revenue  ex- 
ceeded 656,000/.  only  in  six  years.  It  was 
a  precarious  return  for  a  substantial  good* 
But  it  was  calculated  to  promote  delusion 
by  its  obscurity,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but 
coffee-house  politicians  had  already  seen 
in  idea  imaginary  fleets  arise  to  fight  our 
battles  from  this  surplus  of  the  heredilaiy 
revenue  of  Ireland.  But  if  the  RKMiey 
arising  from  it  was  to  be  settled,  if  the  par* 
liament  of  Ireland  was  to  have  the  n^ht 
of  pointing  out  the  precise  service  in  whidi 
it  was  to  be  employed,  and  in  what  precise 
manner  it  was  to  be  laid  out,  he  Bad  n* 
ther  renounce  the  sum,  if  it  was  to  he 
twenty  times  as  ffreat  as  some  sanguiae 
people  flattered  themselves  it  would  be, 
than  accept  it  under  such  a  condition. 
The  dtspcttable  surplus  of  the  heredkary 
revenue  would,  he  feared,  be  a  source  of 
jealousv  and  discontent;  and  possSrfy  it 
might  happen  in  consequence  of  it,  thai 
the  Irish  parliament  would  disband  the 
3,000  men  annuallv  paid  by  Irdand,  aal 
given  to  England  for  the  defence  of  oar 
colonies :  this,  indeed,  would  be  a  loss  to 
us  far  greater  than  any  benefit  that  could 
arise  from  the  surplus  of  the  hereditary 
revenue.  But  this  was  not  all  he  had  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  this  surplus :  it  had 
been  a  question  many  years  ago,  and  never 
decided  till  these  propositions  Were  brought 
in,  that  whenever  there  was  a  surplus  of 
the  hereditary  revenue,  it  belonged  of  right 
to  the  crown :  the  parliament  and  minis* 
ters  had  often  disputed  on  that  point; 
these  propositions  however  had  deter* 
mined  it  in  favour  of  the  parliament;  but 
as  he  himself  was  of  opinion  that  it  ought 
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to  be  conndered  as  the  property  of  the 
crowDy  be  would  not  make  himself  a  party 
to  any  resolution  that  should  divest  the 
crown  of  ^m  right.  Much  dread  was  to 
be  entertained  frfkm  the  declaration^  that 
a  preference  was  to  be  given  in  all  times 
to  Ireland.  It  would  soon  be  felt  by  the 
effect  it  must  have  on  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  every  country  in  Europe^  who, 
no  doubt  would  take  umbrage  at  this  pse- 
^ilection.  Nay,  he  was  certain,  that  if 
the  resolutions  passed  into  a  law,  ministers 
would  next  year  find  themselves  in  some 
difficulty  respecting  a  commercial  law  with 
a  foreign  country,  which  then  expired; 
and  which,  undoubtedly,  would  not,  if 
these  Irish  resolutions  passed  into  a  law, 
be  renewed  on  the  same  advantageous 
teitns  to  England. 

There  was  one  matter  which  it  was  very 
necessary  to  consider  upon  the  whole  of 
the  propositions.  They  were  the  result  of 
a  private  cabinet  system,  neither  sought 

'  for  by  the  parUaroent  of  Ireland,  nor 
pressed  forward  by  the  parliament  of  Eog* 
land.  They- were  the  unwise  result  of  a 
supposed  idea  that  Ireland  would  insist 
upon  protectbg  duties.  But  what  were 
tfiese  protecting  duties?  Thcnr  were,  as 
be  had  said,  a  speculation;  fox  Ireland 
well  knew  that  her  very  existence,  as  a 
comniercial  country,  depended  upon  the 

I  protection  that  the  navy  of  Ei^land  gave 
to  her  shipping  in  time  c^  war^  and  with- 
out which  she  could  carry  on  no  covnnerce 
at  alL  Much  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
system  of  countervailing  duties,  but  how 
were  these  coantervailmg  duties  to  be  laid 
odf  How  was  it  possible  to  form  the  line^ 
and  by  what  plan  of  rmdation  were  they 
to  operiite  ?  He  wished  any  lord  who  ho^ 
Doured  bim  with  a  reply  would  only  state 
any  single  possible  case  in  which  by  a 
countervailing  dotv,  he  could'  make  out 
the  system  of  reciprocal  taxation.  The 
witnesses  at  the  bar  had  beea  asked  the 
question :  they  had  admitted  it  was  barely 
possible;  that  it  did  not  amount  to  an 
actual  impossibility;  but  they  uniformly 
declared  that  thev  did  not  know  how  it 
could  be  managed  and  truly  ascertained. 
Hence  it  was  evident,  tbat  oae  princbal 
basis  of  the  propcfitions  was  on  a  founda* 
tion  of  air,  and  not  of  sobstauce  sufficient 
to  support  it.  As  to  emiffratioos,  there 
eotdd  be  little  doubt  but  niey  would  in- 
crease every  day,  and  verify  the  words  of 
the  respectid)le  manufacturers  who  were 
brard  1^  the  bar.  Tlwy  were  specolatists 
for  hafsjkaem  qn  a  plan  of  permanent  da- 


ration,  and  noble  lords  should  not  measure 
the  sentiments  of  those  men  by  what  their 
lordships  felt.  The  ideas  of  the  peer  and 
the  manufacturer  were  totally  different. 
The  latter  had  no  fallacious  enjoyments 
to  fill  his  mind,  no  visionary  pleasures  to 
gratify  his  fancy,  no  idle  chimeras  to  em- 
ploy nis  brain.  He  was  not  locally  at- 
tached, only  as  business  and  his  family 
endeared  him,  to  the  spot  where  he  lived, 
and  when  he  removed  them  to  a  country 
governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  practising 
Uie  same  religion,  the  place  where  he  fixed 
woiild  be  as  dear  to  him  as  the  place  which 
he  had  lefl,  for  all  his  pleasures  were  his 
family  and  his  manufacture.  The  advan* 
tages  arising  from  the  low  price  of  labour^ 
the  cheapness  of  provisions  in  that  coun- 
try, and  the  circumstance  of  having  two 
markets  to  resort  to  afterwards,  the  Englsh 
and  the  Irish,  would  be  found  to  be  so 
great,  tlnit  those  who  could  resist  themi 
must  have  a  much  greater  regard  for  the 
country  of  their  nativity  than  generally  fell 
to  the  lot  of  man,  who  was  naturally  in- 
clined to  make  his  own  interest  the  pn« 
mary  object  of  his  pursuit.  He  stated  also 
the  danger  that  would  arise  to  the  revenue^ 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  persons 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  execute  in  Ire- 
land the  laws  that  should  be  made  for  pre- 
venting the  importation  of  foreign  colonial 
produce  into  that  kingdom,  and  thence 
into  England,  would  not  be  under  the 
control  of  the  BriU^h  legislature.  Hence 
it  miffht  nataraSIy  be  expected  that  a  door 
would  be  opened  to  a  fraudulent  and  an 
illicit  trade.    This,  in  the  best  regulated 

government,  was  an  evil  to  be  appro* 
ended;  when  the  interest  of  the  govern- 
ment as  well  as  the  duty  led  them  to  vigi- 
lance and  activity.  The  laws  against  smug- 
gling were  not  carried  into  effect  with  the 
least  success ;  but  if  the  interest  of  a  stat^ 
led  them  to  wink  at  contraband  trade,  he 
was  afraid  there  was  little  reason  to  believe 
that  the  mere  statute  would  incline  them 
either  to  solicitude  or  activity.  Now,  there 
was  no  evident  interest  that  could  induce 
Ireland  to  jgive  a  preference  to  the  j^roduce 
of  the  British  sugar  colonies.  This  interest 
would  certainly  lead  them  the  other  way, 
because  the  same  capital  employ'ed  in  the 
one  tr&de  and  the  other,  would  increase 
the  amount  of  the  imports,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  duties,  if  the  adventurer 
brougnt  foreign  sugars  instead  of  British. 
What,  then,  must  be.  the  fate  of  our  colo- 
nies? and  what  the  fate  of  the  many 
thousands  whose  property  was  involved 
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in  theirs  ?  The  noble  lord  concluded  with 
paying,  that  on  a  view  of  all  the  circum* 
stances  and  provisions,  he  must  declare  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  if  these  resolutions  were 
called  for  by  Ireland,  we  ought  not  to  con- 
cede them ;  and  to  grant  them  unsolicited, 
and  even  against  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  was  the  height  of  indiscretion 
and  absurdity^. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdotone  said,  he 
could  not  possibly  agree  with  the  noble 
lord  who  preceded,  and  those  who  had 
formerly  spoken,  in  their  objections  to  the 
measure.  If  even  one-? tenth  of  the  allega- 
tions they  had  made  were  founded  in 
truth,  Britain  should  not  only  shrink  from 
the  arrangement,  but  even  Ireland  should 
tremble  at  the  acceptance.  Yet  were  the 
benefits  received,  he  could  admit  that  the 
consequences  they  hqd  stated  would  follow, 
as  it  had  appeared  by  the  experience  of 
late  years,  even  to  a  mathematical  cer- 
tainty, that  whatever  benefits  Ireland  re- 
q^ivcd  from  this  country,  so  deep  was  she 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  our  good  or  evil, 
that  the  share  she  took  in  our  subsequent 
misfortunes,  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  precedent  advantages. 
This,  his  lordship  said,  was  evident  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  late  war ;  with 
every  profit  of  the  provision  trade,  &c. 
she  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  share 
which,  by  a  connexion  so  intunate,  she 
took  in  our  calamities.  . 

With  respect  to  the  present  arrange- 
tnent,  he  should  not  enter  into  any  &• 
cussion  of  the  interests  of  Ireland,  as  that 
care  more  properly  belonged  to  her  own 
parliament.  He  would  give  every  indul- 
gence to  ministers,  who,  if  they  were  not 
infatuated,  would  give  that  attention  which 
a  business  of  so  much  importance  de- 
manded. He  had  the  utmost  reliance  on 
the  industry  and  abilities  of  the  noble  duke 
who  was  at  the  head  of  afiiurs  in  Ireland, 
and  his  secretary.  Their  property  was 
one  ground  of  confidence;  and  he  was 
certain,  that,  at  least  they  would  not  dis- 
grace themselves  in  a  transaction,  to  which, 
in  every  respect,  they  were  perfectly  equal. 
With  regard  to  our  own  ministers,  they 
must  be  lost  in  the  most  criminal  infatua- 
tion, if  they  had. not  prepared  this  great 
system,  with  due  and  proper  consideration ; 
if  they  had  not  made  themselves  lliorough 
masters  of  all  its  bearings  and  tendencies, 
jand  consulted  with  every  individual  capa- 
ble of  giving  them  light  and  assistance* 

It  had  been  stated  that  this  system  was 
IBL  deviation  from  every  thing  that  bad  pre- 
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ceded.   To  this  doctrine  he  could  not  sub*  ' 
scribe :  the  deviation  from  the  old  system 
had  its  crisis  in  1778;  and  since  tbattime^ 
various  steps  had   been  taken,  and   thia 
could  only  be  considered  as  a  continuance 
of  the  same  course.    In  the  year  1773, 
and  still'moreso  in  the  year  1780,  he  con- 
fessed he  had  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
the  relative  situation  of  this  country  and 
Ireland :  at  the  latter  period^  in  particular, 
he  thought  an  advantageous  and  honour' 
able  setdement  might  have  been  made  to 
answer  a  double  purpose — to  conclude  aU 
political  and  commercial   questions    be- 
tween this,  kingdom  and  Ireland ;  but  bj 
the  liberal  conduct  of  Britain    in    that 
treaty,  to  have  held  out  to  America,  an 
exaniple  worthy  her   imitation,  and  by 
which  that  continent  might  have  easier 
secured  her  happmess  and  prosperi^,  than 
by  the  means  which  she  pursued.    In  the 
year  1782,  when  the  still  fiirther  step  was 
taken,  and  in  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
have  a  share,  he  assured  their  lordships 
that  he  was  actuated  by  the  same  feelingy : 
he  wished  to  see  the  connexion  between 
Ireland  and  this  country  established  on 
principles  of  equality  and  reciprocity :  and 
It  was  now  his  earnest  solicitude  that  a 
system  should  be  formed,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  which  should  be  permanent. 
He  always  understood  that  what  was  dona 
in  1782  was  to  be  followed  by  a  final  ad- 
justment of  all  differences,  and  that  the 
commerce  of  Ireland  was -to  be  relieved 
from  its  restraints,  as  well  as  her  legislature. 
Much  bad  been  said,  and  many  refer- 
ences drawn  from  the  evidence  of  the 
manufacturers.     No  man  respected  the 
manufocturers  more  than  he  did;  they 
were  sensible,  enlightened,  clear-headed!^ 
and  provident.    No  men  were  better  in- 
fonried  on  all  the  subjects  with  which  their 
trade  was  connected,  than  that  body ;  and 
ministers  must  always  find  it  their  interest 
to  consult  with  them,  and  to  take  their 
advice.    They  were  liberal  in  their  cha- 
racters, and  stedfast  and  distinct  in  theiv 
views.    He  had  always  been  in  habits  of 
intercourse  and  friendship  with  them;  he 
boasted  of  the  connexion ;  and  if  at  any 
time  he  had  been  able  to  advance  any 
thing  in  that  House  on  subjects  of  trade, 
which  had  recommended  itself  to  the  at- 
tention of  their  lordships,  he  was  indebted 
to  it  for  the  information  he  had  gained 
from  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of 
Great  Britain.    But  when,  he  spoke  m 
these  terms,  he  and  their  lordships  must 
always  remember  that  the  manuncturfn 
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^ere  men ;  men  like  himself  fallible,  with 
prejudices,  and  subject  to  err^  particularly 
ivhere  they  were  blinded  by  personal  inte- 
•rest.  Albie  as  they  were>  he  would  not 
'flatter  them  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  were 
politicians,  statesmen  and  financiers :  there 
i¥as  always  the  personal  bias  to  be  guarded 
-against,  m  conversing  or  in  treating  with 
manufacturers.  He  had  observed  that 
there  were  two  things  to  which  the  manu- 
facturer directed  all  his  ideas  of  policy ; 
the  ^r£t  was,  the  monopoly  of  the  purchase 
of  raw  materials;  and  the  second,  the 
inonopoly  of  the  sale  of  his  manufacture 
in  the  home  market :  these  two  branches 
of  monopoly  th^manufacturer  considered 
as  indispensably  due  to  him,  and  in  all 
negociations  with  government,  in  every 
advice  which  they  gave,  these  were  al- 
ways the  first  objects  in  their  view.  To 
such  a  length  did  they  push  this,  that  if 
you  were  to  ask  a  manufacturer  of  Halifax, 
for  instance,  what  was  the  greatest  crime 
upon  earth,  was  it  felony,  was  it  murder, 
was  it  parricide?  he  would  answer,  no,  none 
of  these ;  it  was  the  exporting  of  wool. 
Under  these  ideas  we  had  proceeded  rather 
too  far ;  under  the  notion  of  giving  to  the 
manufacturer  the  monopoly  of  the  raw 
material,  and  of  the  home  market,  all 
taxes  had  been  laid  upon  luxuries,  as 
things  were  ridiculously  called,  (although 
lie  professed  he  knew  not  how  the  distinc- 
tion was  to  be  made  between  luxuries  and 
necessaries) ;  and  the  people  of  this 
country,  the  landholder  and  roonied  man 
were  taxed  beyond  their  bearing,  and  in 
the  most  disguised  way ;  they  were  taxed 
by  being  obliged  to  sell  their  raw  material 
at  whatever  pride  those  who  were  interested 
in  its  being  sold,  should  agree  to  fix  on  it ; 
and  they  were  taxed  by  being  obliged  to 
buy  manufactured  goods  at  whatever  price 
the  same  men  might  choose  to  dispose  of 
them.  The  people  had  no  alternative; 
they  could .  not  send  their  raw  material 
to  another  market  nor  go  to  another 
market  for  what  they  might  want.  He 
warned  the  -  manufacturers  how  they 
stretched  this  doctrine ;  it  might  be  car- 
ried to  a  length  Uiat  would  open  the  eyes 
of  men ;  they  might  desire  to  see  the  ad- 
vantages on  both  sides,  and  to  know  for 
what  good  reason  it  was  that  they  were 
thus  to  be  subjected  to  bear  the  burthen  of 
the  manufacturers ;  to  toil  for  them  {  and 
whv  itwas  that  they  must  be  driven  by  the 
multiplicity  of  taxes,  direct  and  circuitous, 
to  -foreign  countries,  while  their  manufac- 
ti»res  were  cherished  and  relieved  in  every 
possible  way.  • 


The  chamber  of  manufacturers  he  con- 
sidered as  an  institution  which  might  be 
productive  of  much  ^ood,  and  give  a  par- 
tial assistance  to  ministers  :  though  he 
confessed  he  was  an  enemy  to  people  as- 
sembling, and  giving  to  themselves  what 
names  they  pleased ;  publishing  manifes- 
toes, edicts,  and  he  knew  not  what  He 
had  no  doubt  but  the  chamber  of  manufiic- 
turers  of  Great  Britain  was  very  respect- 
able, but  he  knew  not  with  what  preten- 
sions they  assumed  that  name ;  had  all  the 
mapufacturine  communities  in  Brltain^sent 
deputies  te  me  chamber?  He  had  not 
heard  of  any  having  come  to  it  from  his 
part  of  the  country.  It  was,  however,  an 
institution  nearly  like  what  he  had  long 
wished  to  see  established  in  the  city  of 
London.  How  far  it  was,  in  its  present 
shape,  politic  and  legal,  it  was  not  for  him 
to  inquire ;  the  first  came  within  the  pro- 
vince of  ministers,  and  the  second  of  the 
lawyers.  He  hoped,  however,  they  would 
keep  themselves  to  their  simple  object^ 
and  not  harbour  the  idea  of  setting  them-' 
selves  up  as  a  body,  to  overawe  parlia- 
ment, or  to  interfere  with  the  political 
measures' of  the  country. 

Noble  lords  seemed  very  much  to  ap- 
prehend, that  Ireland  having  an  unlimited 
trade,  would  soon  be  able  to  beat  England 
out  of  the  foreign  markets;  but  he  was 
convinced  the  apprehensions  were  ground- 
less ;  for  a  country  without  a  capital  could 
not  be  a  rival :  in  order  to  supplant  Eng- 
land she  must  be  able  to  carry  on  two 
very  distinct  kinds  of  trade,  the  carrying 
trade,  and  the  depSt  trade ;  for  the  former, 
ships  were  necessary ;  now,  the  value  of 
money  requisite  for  fitting  them  out  was 
higher  in  Ireland  than  elsewhere :  in  Hol- 
land, the  interest  of  1,000/.  (for  which  he 
would  suppose  a  ship  of  a  certain  rate  to 
be  {>uilt)  at  2^  per  cent,  was  25L  per  an- 
num;  in  England,  at  5  per  cent.  50^. ;  and 
in  Ireland,  at  6  per  cent.  60/. :  here  was  at 
the  outset,  a  difference  of  35/.  between  the 
value  of  the  1,000/.  in  Holland  and  in 
Ireland ;  and  of  10/.  between  the  latter 
and  England :  in  the  carrying  trade,  there- 
fore, Ireland  could  not  possibly  be  a  rival. 
The  nature  of  the  depSt  trade  he  explained 
this  way :  a  merchant  speculating  upon  a 
probable  scarcity,  at  a  future  period  in  a 
noarket,  lays  up,  en  dep6t,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  goods,  until  that  period  arrives ;  but 
in  order  to  do  this,  he  roust  be  able  to' lie 
out  of  his  principal  for  a  lone  time :  and 
besides  this,  houses  were  to  be  built ;  the 
necessary  engines,  utensils,  and  materials 
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to  t^  provided ;  a  stock  to  be  laid  in ;  all 
thisy  Ireland  could  not  do  by  any  ipeans,  for 
9be  had  no  capital;  it  was  well  known  that 
money  was  scaroe  there.  It  would,  there- 
fore, take  many  centuries  before  she  could 
arrive  at  the  ^tage  of  opulence  and  per* 
fection  in  which  England  was  at  this  mo- 
ment; and  many  more  before  she  could  sur- 
pass her^  unless  it  was  supposed,  what  ought 
not  to  be  supposed*  that  England  would 
ia  the  mean  time  neglect  all  her  own  ad* 
vantage*,  and  stand  still  to  wait  for  Ire- 
land. The  BoUe  viscount  had  said,  that 
a  stipiilatioft  to  raouve  Irish  linens  duty 
free  for  ever,  and  coBttntte  the  duties  on 
foreign  linens,  might  be  alteaded  with  bad 
consequences  in  a  future  negodadon  with 
some  foreign  power ;  but  he  would  never 
believe  that  any  foreign  power  would  act  to 
improperly,  or  so  indecently,  as  to  take  of- 
fence at  privileges  bestowed  upon  fellow- 
subjects  of  one  common  sovereign.  He  was 
sure  no  prince  would  load  BrittS  manufac- 
tures with  prohibitory  duties  for  such  a  rea- 
son. He  had  heard  it  said  by  the  manufac- 
turers and  by  noble  lords,  that  in  case  these 
resolutions  were  to  pass,  the  empress  of 
Russia  would  be  offended.  There  was  no 
man  breathing  could  entertain  a  bi^er 
veneration  for  that  sovereign  than  himisdf ; 
xhe  held  her  in  a  kind  of  worship,  and  con- 
sidered her  as  one  of  the  greatest  charac- 
jters  that  history  could  produce :  but  if  the 
empress  should  think  proper  to  take  of- 
fence at  this  country  for  what  she  did  with 
respect  to  her  own  dominions;  if  she 
should  meditate  any  thing,  in  the  most 
distant  degree,  unfriendly  to  this  country, 
be  dared  to  say  it  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  recommend  to  the  noble  marquis 
who  had  the  care  of  the  foreign  depart- 
ment, the  course  he  ousht  to  pursue*  He 
knew  how  well  the  noble  marquis  was  able 
to  judge  for  himself,  and  how  high  his 
charactef  was  at  the  courts  abroad :  but 
surely  the  noble  marquis  would,  in  such 
pase*  remind  the  empress  of  the  obliga* 
^ons  ^e  was  under  to  this  country  ;  that 
irithout  us  she  never  would  have  been  able 
to  send  a  ship  into  the  Mediterranean ;  to 
Jiave  raised  herself  to  power,  or  in  truth  to 
have  been  any  thing.  He  had  no  doubt 
but  the  noble  marquis  would  always  know 
tiow  to  speak,  and  when  to  speak,  on  such 
occasions.  Other  powers  in  Europe  had 
been  nibbling  at  this  country;  powers  who 
were,  as  he  thought,  sufficiently  employed, 
and  who  ought  not,  especially  in  such  a 
moment  as  the  present,  to  provoke  the 
[power  of  this  country.     He  hiughed  t/o 
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scorn  all  such  impotent  menaces;  there 
was  not  a  power  in  Europe  whom  a  look 
from  this  country  would  not  deter,  or  8ad« 
denly  bring  back  from  any  resolution  that 
thev  might  hastily  give  into  from  pique. 
This  was  the  material  distinction  between 
this^  country  and  the  powers  on  the  con- 
tinent;  that  there  *was  not  one  of  diem 
who  must  not  sacrifice  their  commercial 
to  their  political  interests ;  whereas  avich 
were  the  peculiar  circumstances,  and  such 
the  good  fortune  of  England,  that  she 
could  at  all  times  make  her  political  yield 
to  her  commercial  interests.  This  was  the 
advantage  which  she  at  all  times  had,  and 
which,  in  the  management  of  a  minister  of 
address  and  spirit «  a  man  who  knew  when 
to  time  his  remonstrance,  and  how  to 
maintain  it,  must  always  protect  us  against 
the  little,  miserable  policy  which  should 
induce  a  rival  state,  on  account  of  our 
partialities  to  a  sister  kingdom,  to  lay 
duties  of  40  per  cent,  on  our  manufac- 
tures. He  dia  not  mean  that  we  were  to 
enter  the  lists  with  them  by  a  war  of  pro- 
hibitions ;  such  had  been  too  often  tnei: 
but  statesmen  would  know  what  he  meaolL 
Six  months  would  not  pass  without  pre- 
senting  an  opportunity  for  this  country 
to  talk  to  the  proudest  power  of  Europe, 
and  to  talk  to  the  purpose. 

When  the  manuracturers  expressed  their 
apprehensions,  therefore,  that  by  giving  a 
preference  to  Ireland,  the  foreign  markets 
micht  be  lost,  they  spoke  without  know- 
ledge of  the  faculties  of  Britain.  He  saw 
no  terrors  ia  this  preference ;  and  upon 
this  account  the  manufacturers  had  no 
occasion  for  alarm.  They  liad,  indeed,  a 
true  subject  for  complaint  in  the  taxes 
that  were  laid  upon  the  premature  state, 
and  on  the  stases  of  manufacture.  That 
which  cramped  their  ingenuity,  which  dis- 
turbed their  efforts,  which  exposed  their 
secrets,  which  took  from  their  mdiistry  its 
freedom,  and  from  their  art  its  security ; 
all  these  were,  inconvenient :  and  it  was 
also  impolitic  to  lay  taxes  upon  such  ma- 
nufactures as  were  yet  in  their  nifancy,  or 
were  in  a  progress  of  competition  with  fo- 
reign states.  What,  for  instance,  could 
be  more  impolitic  and  shameful  than  to 
draw  the  sum  of  80,000/.  by  an  excise, 
from  the  raw  materkl  of  tnat  beautifiyil 
manufacture,  glass,  which  we  had  brouj^ht 
to  such  perfection  i  By  this  injudicious 
duty  in  the  first  instance,  the  manufac- 
turer was  prevented  from  making  experi- 
ments, the  onlv  road  to  improvement.  He 
was  convincod  thtft  if  the  glass  manufiio- 
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turers  had  the  means  of  making  expert* 
menu,  we  should  carry  that  beautiful 
article  to  a  height  beyond  the  imitation  of 
Europe;  and  should  consequently  enjoy 
the  whole  of  the  market.  lie  mentioned 
this  particular  article,  but  the  principle 
was  more  or  less  applicable  to  all  the 
branches  of  our  manufacture. 

The  objections  to  the  resolutions  natu- 
rally divided  themselves  into  different 
.dasses.  In  the  first  were  those  which 
were  totally  without  foundation,  and  these 
were  not  the  fewest  in  number.  In  the 
second  class  were  those  which  could  be 
remedied  in  future,  in  which  were  all  mat- 
ters of  mere  regulation.  In  the  third  were 
those  which  could  not  be  remedied,  and 
which,  in  our  consideration  of  the  whole 
subject,  we  must  weigh,  to  know  whether, 
for  the  sake  of  the  advantages,  we  ought 
Dot  to  submit  to  them.  Among  the  first  he 
reckoned  the  objection  that  was  made  to  the 
system  on  account  of  its  being  final.  That 
it  was  final,  was  with  him  its  praise ;  the  fun« 
Omental  principles  he  hoped  would  be  esta- 
blUied  on  the  most  permanent  footing ; 
but  time  did  not  comprehend ,  the  detail 
of  Ibe^stem.  Let  the  two  nations  un- 
derstand one  another,  in  the  first  place; 
let  them  fiurly  meet  on  fundamental  prin- 
ciples; and  having  acquired  mutual  confi- 
iJL&kce  in  eadi  other  by  the  faithful  settle- 
ment of  the  foundatbn,  all  the  subsequent 
considerations  might  be  easily  and  gradu- 
ally discussed  and  determined :  tiien  these 
countervailing  duties,  which  all  sides  ac- 
knowledged to  be  of  difficult  adjustment, 
but  whiai  nobody  would  assert  to  be  im- 
practicable, miffht  be  regularly  settled  at 
the  discretion  of  the  two  parliaments ;  and 
they  might  always  be  adjusted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  and  be  changed 
as  occasion  and  necessity  might  require. 
He  bad  ideas  on  the  subject;  he  could 
not  give  them  the  name  of  a  plan ;  but  he 
thought  it  would  not  be  impossible  to 
suggest  a  method,  by  which,  after  settling 
the  fundamental  principles,  all  the  body 
of  tlie  system  mignt  be  arranged.  When 
noble  lords  objected  to  the  system  being 
final  because  it  might  prevent  a  union  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  did  they  for  a 
momenl^  consider  the  practicability  of  a 
union  ?  There  were  several  circumstances 
that  distinguished  the  cases  of  union  with 
Ireland,  from  that  of  Scotiand.  He  had 
always  admired  the  wisdom  of  those  great 
men  who  had  regulated  that  momentous 
business  with  Scotland.  In  Scotland  the 
two  crowns  were  not  at  the  time  united ; 


but  in  Ireland  the  two  crowns  were  al- 
ready so.  Another  thing  which  was  of 
the  utmost  importance,  a  union  of  laws^ 
had  not  existed  in  Scotiand,  where  to  this 
moment  both  the  judicatures  and  principles 
of  law  were  distinct  from  ours ;  but  in 
Ireland  the  laws  were  already  the  same,, 
and  more  depended  upon  this  circumstance 
than  could  easily  be  named.  Before  a 
union  was  talked  of,  ministers  must  know 
the  temper  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  High 
minded  and  jealous  of  their  liberties,  mi- 
nisters must  first  leara  whether  the  Irish 
nation  would  consent  to  give  up  their  dis- 
tinct empire,  their  parliameoti  and  aU  the 
honours  which  belonged  to  their  own 
royalty  and  state. 

The  noble  viscount  seemed  to  think  the 
hereditary  revenue  would  not  produce  a 
great  surplus,  because  the  ale-licences  had 
produced  less  of  late  than  thev  did  100 
years  a^ ;  but  he  did  not  think  this  wa» 
a  convincing  argument;  many  taxes  in 
England  had  produced  less  of  late  years 
than  a  century  ago.  In  Ireland,  the'  fatt- 
ing off  in  the  ale-licence  duty  arose  fronv 
this,  that  the  people  there,  as  well  as  here» 
had  of  late  given  into  the  pernicious  habit 
of  drinkinff  spirits :  the  otoer  duties,  how- 
ever,  could  not  decrease;  and  most  of 
them  would  certainly  increase.  But  the 
noble  viscount  mieht  turn  his  thoughta 
with  pleasure  to  wis  circumstance,  that 
the  Irish  parliament,  with  a  generous  re-^ 
solution  to  relieve  the  hereditary  revenue, 
had  actually  laid  on  new  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  140,00(tf>  a  year;  and  by  a  wise 
and  a  liberal  regulation,  had  increased  the 
hereditary  reveilue  full  80,000/.  per  annum.. 
The  noble  viscount  was  apprehensive  that> 
the  3,000  men  that  Irehmd  lent  annually 
to  EngUmd,  and  paid  out  of  her  own  £x- 
cheaner,  might  be  recalled  and  disbanded  i, 
he  should  rather  reflect  with  satisfiiCtion, 
that  instead  of  3,000,  Irehmd  might  now, 
whenever  tiie  exigencies  of  England  might 
require  it,  send  15,000  men  to  the  aid  of 
EnJ^and,  that  was  to  say,  her  whole  mili- 
tary establishment,  being  herself  secure 
from  hostile  invasion,  through  the  num- 
bers, discipline,  and  spirit  of  her  volunteer 
army :  Ireland  was  in  littie  danger  of  be- 
coming an  object  of  a  descent  in  any  fu- 
ture war ;  for  she  had  convinced  all  Eu* 
rqpe  that  she  was  able,  with  her  volunteer 
forces  only,  to  repel  the  attack  of  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  Europe.  And 
here  he  joined  issue  with  the  noble  vis- 
count, who  had  objected,  that  the  plan  in- 
cluded a  surrender  oi  a'  balance  of  the 
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hereditary  revenue  of  Ireland,  which  ba- 
lance appertained  in  right  perhaps  to 
the  crown  ;  but  so  far  from  this  being  an 
objection,  he  thought  such  a  display  of 
generosity  on  the  part  of  the  crown  poli- 
tical. With  respect  to  the  equivalent  in 
time  of  war,  the  propositions  were  silent, 
and.  properly  left  every  thing  in  such  case 
to  the  generosity  of  the  Irish  nation.  When 
noble  lords  had  been  talking  of  8,000  men 
lent  by  Ireland  to  the  service  of  England, 
there  was  a  far  more  ample  field  for  re- 
turn I  namely,  the  hearts  of  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  people.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  well  understood  these  subjects,  used 
to  say,  that  she  never  was  richer  than 
when  she  left  the  money  in  her  husband's 
pockets,  namely,  her  people,  only  to  be 
'  caHed  for  when  rendered  necessary  by  the 
emergency  of  the  times.  No  people  in 
the  world  liad  a  more  animated  generosity » 
or  etfusion  of  heart,  than  the  Irish ;  this 
had  ever  been  their  national  character 
and  their  pride ;  nothing  would  be  lost  by 
trusting  to  it ;  and.  if  Ireland  had  ever 
done  wrong,  it  had  been  for  the  want  of  a 
good  leading,  and  by  the  misleading  of 
England.  Here  alone  had  been  the  griev- 
ance, and  not  with  the  generous  Irish. 
When  the  subject  of  the  return  of  Ireland 
was  talked  of,  it  was  forgot  what  might  be 
the  negative  advantages  of  the  plan  before 
the  .House ;  a  small  country  only  had  it 
in  its  power  to  avoid  a  war ;  such  a  coun- 
try might  lie  snug  in  the  general  conten- 
tion, but  a  large  country  like  England, 
must  at  all  times  be  more  or  less  liable 
to  mix  in  a  struggle.  In  the  present  state 
of  Europe,  no  one  could  answer  with  cer-* 
tainty  for  a  peace  continuing  at  any  time 
in  it  for  six  months,  or  for  the  part  which 
it  might  be  necessary  for  us  to  take  in  a 
war.  We  had  had  too  much  warning  from 
the  case  of  America  of  what  might  hap- 
pen in  that  moment  from  Ireland :  but  he 
did  not  say  that  France  would  be  the 
power  precisely  that  was  to  interfere,  but 
that  there  would  alwavs  be  found  a  France, 
sooner  or  later,  to  aid  the  confusion.  He 
could  not  take  upon  himself  to  say  what 
was  the  present  temper  and  disposition  of 
Ireland  with  respect  to  these  resolutions : 
he  was  just  from  the  woods;  he  had  no 
correspondences ;  and  he  had  not  thought 
it  proper,  from  the  path  which  he  had 
ppescribed  to  himselt  in  this  business,  to 
be  very  inquisitive ;  but  from  the  common 
information  of  a  private  man,  he  could 
take  upon  himself  to  say,  that  delay  would 
be  most  dangerous ;  that  if  the  present 


session  was  to  pass  without  this  or  some- 
thing decisive  being  done,  no  one  could 
answer  for  tlie  consequences.  To  let 
things  remain  as  they  were,  would,  of  all 
other  expedients,  be*  the  most  dangerous. 
We  had  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Irish  na- 
tion;, they  were  oh  the  rack  of  expecta- 
tion, and  they  had  minds  too  sanguine  to 
remain  long  on  the  stretch,  and  relax  un- 
gratified  into  patience  and  submission. 
Something  must  be  done  respecting  the 
general  question  of  an  adjustment,  and 
the  corner  stone  of  connexion  be  Laid  in 
the  present  moment. 

Lord  Loughborough  took  up  the  argu- 
ment of  the  noble  marquis.  He  had  said 
that  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
S3r8tem  were  to  be  permanent  and  unal- 
terable, and  yet  the  duties  on  any  articles 
might  be  altered  or  modified  by  the  par- 
liaments of  the  two  kingdoms  at  their  dis- 
cretion. He  wished  the .  ndiile  raarquijy 
in  saying  this,  had  had  the  goodness  to 
point  out  what  were  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  system*  He  conceived  the 
fundamental  prmciples  were,  that  the  du- 
ties on  articles  in  both  kingdoms  should 
be  equal,  and  that  the  reciprocity  of  tlie 
intercourse  should  depend  on  the  very 
circumstance  of  this  perfect  and  complete 
equality.  How,  then,  could  the  duties  be 
altered  at  the  discretion  of  the  parliament^ 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  system  at  the  same  time 
remain  fixed  and  unalterable?  That  the 
equalization  of  duties  was  the  fundamental 
principle  and  comer  stone  of  th^  resolu- 
tions, he  referred  to  the  original  copy  as 
introduced  by  Mr.  Secretary  Orde  to  the 
Irish  parliament.  He  read  the  two  reso- 
lutions, which  state  that  the  duties  should 
be  the  same  in  both  kingdoms,  and  that 
where  any  article  was  burthened  with  an 
internal  duty  in  either  kingdom,  a  coun« 
tervailing  duty  should  be  laid  on  the  same 
article  in  the  other,  and  he  accompanied 
the  reading  of  these  resolutions  with  the 
commentary  which  Mr.  Orde  had  made  on 
the  occasion,  as  stated  in  the  Irish  news-* 
paper,  and  which  he  understood  conveyed 
faithfully  the  substance  of  what  Mr.  Orde 
said  in  the  House.  His  expressions  were, 
that  thus  an  end  was  put  to  all  contest, 
for  by  this  equalization  of  duties.  Great 
Britam  had  it  no  longer  in  her  power  to 
crush  the  manufactures  of  Ireland.  Tliis 
certainly  was  considered  by  Mr.  Orde,  as 
the  principle  and  foundation  of  tl>e  com- 
pact ;  and  he  had  too  good  an  opinion  of 
him  tQ  believe,  that  he  did  not  deliver 
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himself  to  the  full  amount  of  his  instruc- 
tions, and  that  he  did  not.  say  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  intention  of  minis- 
ters»  and  the  scope  of  their  scheme.  Wliat, 
then,  must  be  the  feeling  and  sentiment  of 
the  Irish  parliament,  when  they  are  told 
that  that  which  they  were  given  to  under- 
stand was  the  comer  stone  of  the  building 
was  to  be  removable  at  pleasure ;  that  the 
duties  were  to  be  alterable  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  two  countries,  as  circumstances 
might  arise  ?  Would  they  not  justly  com- 
.plaiu  of  deception  ? 

It  was  not  in  this  instance  only  that 
.  they  had  been  deceived.  The  resolutions, 
.  as  stated  to  them  originally  by  Mr.  Orde, 
were  most  essentially  different  from  those 
which  their  lordships  had  now  before 
them.  They  had  been  committed  on 
premises  which  did  not  now  exist,  and  in 
the  original  method  and  plan  of  the  whole 
business,  both  countries  were  equally  de- 
ceived ;  for  by  the  resolutions  as  they  now 
stood,  the  intercourse  was  to  take  place 
on  any  one  given  article,  where  a  duty 
could  not  be  devised  and  settled  to  coun- 
tervail the  internal  duties  which  might  lie 
.  on  it  in  the  other.  If  no  countervailing 
duty  could  be  found,  the  intercourse,  so  far 
forth  as  that  article,  was  not  to  take  place ; 
and  the  noble  marquis  agreed  with  the 
evidence  at  the  bar,  that  there  were  arti- 
cles where  countervailing  duties  were 
hardly  practicable,  if  at  aJl  so.  If  they 
should  be  found  impracticable,  what  then 
must  be  the  case  ?  Why,  that  the  inter- 
course was  impracticable — and  yet  this 
was  the  system  which  both'  countries  had 
received  with  good  humour,  and  which 
was  for  ever  to  settle  all  differences  be- 
tween them !  He  desired  to  know  if  the 
settlement  and  management  of  those  coun- 
tervailing duties  ought  not  to  have  been 
attempted  previous  to  the  exposure  of  the 
resolutions  ?  Were  there  no  arithmeticians 
in  the  two  kingdoms — no  board  of  customs 
^-no  commissioners-^no  revenue  officers 
who  might  have  set  down  and  inquired 
whether,  on  any  given  article,  counter- 
vailing duties  were  practicable  or  not  ? 

The  noble  marquis  had  gone  pretty 
much  into  the  question  of  monopoly,  and 
had  manifested  his  sincere  desire  that  all 
monopoly  sliould  be  destroyed;  the  mo- 
nopoly of  raw  materials  in  the  infant  state 
of  die  manufacture,  and  tlie  monopoly  of 
the  home  market  to  its  consumption.  The 
arguments  of  the  noble  lord  in  defence  of 
these  modern  doctrines,  or  rather  old  and 
exploded  doctrines  revived;  were  addressed 
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to  the  landed  and  monied  interest  of  the 
kingdom  with  extreme  art,  but  he  trusted^ 
Ml  the  present  day  of  light  and  intelligence, 
that  his  doctrines  would  never  be  em- 
braced. He  said,  there  was  a  time  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  2,  when  these  monopolies 
were  abolished,  and  when  the  raw  mate« 
rials  were  in  the  first  instance  freely  trans- 
ferred to  France,  and  her  manufactures  as 
freely  received  again.  What  was  the  con- 
sequence ?  France  manufactured  for  Eng- 
land, and  supplied  ns  with  every  thing 
but  heavy  broad  cloth.  Did  the  farmers 
and  land-owners  find  this  to  their  advan- 
tage ?  Did  they  find  that  the  foreign 
market  for  the  raw  materials  of  England 
was  superior  to  the  home  market  i  No. 
Light  broke  through  the  prejudices  of  the 
court.  They  saw  that  it  was  valuable  to  • 
give  to  the  manufacturer  the  raw  material 
and  the  home  consumption,  as  by  that 
means  he  opened  foreign  channels  of  trade»  ^ 
and  drew  the  money  of  all  nations  into  the 
pockets  of  his  countrymen.  If,  therefore, 
there  were  at  this  moment  any  idle  and 
silly  conceits  engendering  in  the  minds  of 
men  of  opening  a  trade  with  France,  and 
of  taking  her  manufactures  for  our  mate- 
rials, he  had  no  doubt  but  the  good  sense 
and  enlightened  policy  of  the  nation  would 
overturn  any  such  speculative  chimera. 
By  the  language  of  the  noble  marquis,  he 
did  not  seem  to  wish  that  any  effectual 
preference  should  be  given  either  to  our 
own  manufactures  or  the  manufactures  of 
Ireland ;  but  that  his  system  of  commer- 
cial freedom,  like  that  of  the  Dean  of 
Gloucester's,  should. throw  open  all  the 
ports  of  Britain  to  tho  manufactures  of  aU 
the  world.  Of  the  writings  of  the  reve- 
rend Dean,  he  must  say,  that  he  never  read 
them  without  information  on  this  particu- 
lar subject ;  he  had  said,  that  the  original 
ten  resolutions  would  be  advantageous  to 
this  country;  1.  Because  they  would  de- 
stroy the  abominable .  monopoly  of  the 
West  India  colonies.  2.  Because  they 
would  destroy  the  more  abominable  mo- 
nopoly of  the  East  India  trad^ — and  S. 
Because  they  would  abolish  the  most  abo-' 
minable  of  all  monopolies,  the  monopoly 
of  bur  navigation  laws.  Now  these  ad- 
vantages, which  the  Dean  had  taken  thp ' 
pains  to  state  to  the  world  in  a  pamphlet, 
were  all  done  away  as  the  resolutions  now 
stood ;  for  the  West  India  monopoly  was 
to  be  from  henceforth  bound  round  the 
necks  of  England  and  Ireland,  from  which 
it  was  never  to  be  loosened ;  the  Easti 
India  monopoly  was  provided  for  by-^ 
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special  resolution  added  for  the  purpose, 
and  acknowledged  to  have  been  intended, 
though  not  published,  at  the  beginning ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  monopoly  of  our 
navigation  laws,  so  justly  jealous  were  we 
of  it,  that  no  fewer  than  seven  new  reso- 
lutions were  introduced  to  secure  it.. 

The  noble  lord  went  into  a  distinct  htS" 
torical  detail  of  the  proceedings  with  re- 
-gard  to  the  emancipation  of  Ireland.  He 
dated  the  year  1778  as  the  birth  of  the 
sera  of  her  deliverance  from  slavish  restric- 
tions-; and  he  praised  the  broad  and  en- 
lightened policy  of  lord  North  in  the  sys- 
tem which  be  pursued,  and  which  com- 
pletely settled  the  commercial  claims  of 


an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  matter  more 
deliberately,  to  weigh  all  its  parts,  and  to 
see  whether  a  union  might  not  be  formed 
on  terms  of  true  and  perfect  reciprocity, 
was  both  a  wise  and  prudent  measure?,  md 
that  for  which  he  should  give  his  voice. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  spoke  of  the  in- 
decency  of  the  motion  for  the  chairman^ 
leaving  the  chair,  with  a  view  to  get  rid 
of  a  busmess  which  had  occupied  so  much 
of  their  lordships  time,  and  after  they  had 
spent  upwards  of  three  weeks  in  the  hear* 
ing  of  evidence.  He  then  touched  on  the 
object  of  the  resolutions,  the  general  Ddicy 
of  which  went  to  unite  more  closely  m 
interest  of  the  two  countries,  and  to  esta- 


Ireland  to  the  present  day ;  for  the  Acts  of  \  blish  on  a  firm  ba^is  their  comtnercial  m- 
1782  were  merely  the  deliverance  of  that 
kingdom  from  political  restrictions.  The 
nolSe  lord  adverted  to  what  the  noble  mar- 
quis had  said  of  the  manuflEtcturers.  Those  \ 
gentlemen  had  proved  themselves,  in  his 
mind,  most  deserving  of  the  confidence  of 
parliament,  firom  the  liberality  of  their 
miiids  as  well  as  from  their  tnteUigence. 
They  had  all  along  said  that  they  did  not 
%l8h  to  deprive  Ireland  of  the  peculiar  and 
local  advantages  of  her  situiition  and  soil. 
They  only  wished  to  start  fkir  on  the 
ground ;  and  they  at  the  same  time  stated, 
that  they  did  not  believe  that  the  conse- 
quences of  these  resolutions  would  be  in- 
stantaneously felt  by  this  country.  They 
had  fairly  stated  that  they  had  persontu 
reasons  tor  not  transferrins  their  pro- 
perty and  arts  to  Ireland  r  out  they  said 
nt  the  same  time,  that  the  advantages  for 
manufacturers  and  merchants  settling  in 
Ireland,  would  invite  them  to  do  so  in 
preference  to  settling  here.  They  knew 
tittle  of  the  genius  or  qualities  of  men, 
who  hesitated  in  saying,  that  where  inte- 
rest was  the  end,,  men  would  not  make 
^  their  election  of  place  where  interest 
pointed  out. 

The  noble  lord  went  into  a  series  of 
objections  to  several  of  the  resolutions. 
In  regard  to  the  fi>urth,  he  must  freely 
declare  his  mind,  that  thereby  there  was 
a  manifest  and  clear  re-assumption  of  the 
superintending  legislative  power.  What 
could  be  m<ure  explicit  than  this  ?  That 
we  sent  over  certain  Acts,  and  declared 
to  Ireland,  these  Acts  we  think  necessary 
to  the  good  of  the  empire,  and  we  oaU 
upon  you  implicitly  to  adopt  them.  The 
noble  lord  went  at  considendljle  length 
into  the  detail  of  the  resolutions,  and  con- 
cluded with  declaring,  that  the  motion  for 
leafing  the  diairi  in  order  to  give  them 


tercourse.  He  then  recapitulated  the 
various  resolutions  and  acts  which  had 
passed  for  accomplishing  that  purpoee 
from  1*778,  when  the  relaxation  of  our  au- 
thority over  Ireland  began,  to  the  present 
time.  From  the  resolution  of  1782,  faie 
said,  it  was  clear  that  government  intended 
to  perfect  that  commercial  S3r8tem  whkii 
was  then  begun.  In  countries  so  closely 
connected,  separate  interest  ought  not  to 
exist :  he  was  therefore  sorry  to  observe 
with  how  much  industry  the  ill>founded 
clamour  of  the  manufacturers  had  been 
excited.  He  said  our  domestic  and  fo- 
reign enemies  had  taken  no  small  pains  to 
promote  jealousies ;  but  •notwithstanding 
all  this  clamour,  he  was  not  willing  to 
allow  that  the  measure  was  unpopulaf, 
even  though  120,000  names  had  appeared 
on  a  huge  mass  of  parchment,  declaring 
their  dissent  to  the  proposition.  It  was 
well  known  that  these  names  were  pro- 
cured with  much  industry ;  even  school- 
boys were  admitted  to  sign  their  name^ 
Nor  could  he  allow  all  tbe*weight  to  Mr. 
Wedgwood  that  had  been  ascribed  to  htm. 
He  considered  him  as  a  respectable  mat- 
nufacturer;  but  though  he  was  a  good 
potter,  he  was  but  an  mdiflferent  politician. 
With  regard  to  the  infiringement  of  the 
legislative  authority  of  Ireland,  which  had 
been  so  long  dwelt  upon  by  some  noble 
lords,  and  b^  the  learned  counsel  at  the 
bar;  he  denied  that  such  would  be  the 
consequence  of  the  resolutions.  If  Me 
parliament  of  Ireland  did  not  make  laws 
for  the  protection  of  her  trade,  then  It 
was  at  an  end.  Was  not  the  colotiial  trade 
eranted  to  them  on  that  condition  ?  Such 
wws  did  then  exist  in  Ireland,  but  they 
were  annual,  and  they  were  not  oUiged 
to  renew  them.  The  very  meaning  of  tb^ 
word'  <  partidpatnm'  hnpiiesj  that  k  »af 
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be  of  mutual  advantage  to  both  countries, 
and  without  that,  the  basis  of  the  treaty 
is  broken,  and  it  must  &U  to  the  ground. 
He  would  b^  leave  to  ask  if  it  was  of  any 
covisequence-'in  a  ^treaty  of  that  -kindf, 
which  was  founded  on  reciprocity,  on 
which  side  it  originated  ?  As  to  counter- 
vailing duties,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  de- 
claring it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  they 
woula  be  fully  adequate  to  the  end  pro- 
posed. Upon  the  whole  he  hoped  he  had 
said  enough  to  impress  their  lordships 
with  the  necessity  ot  coming  to  a  conclu* 
aion  with  the  arrangement  proposed. 

The  committee  then  divided  on  the 
question,  that  the  chairman  do  leave  the 
cbsati  Contents,  9^;  Non  Contents,  58. 
The  original  motion  was  then  put  and 
carried. 

On  the  lltb,  12th,  13th,  and  14th,  the 
House  resolved  into  a  committee,  and 
various  amendments  were  proposed  to  the 
prop^tions.  On  the  15th,  the  Resolu- 
tioni  were  reported  to  the  House. 

July  18.  The  order  of  the  day  for 
going  into  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  Irish  resolutions,  was  read,  upon  which 
the  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  first  re- 
aoli^ion,  when 

Earl  FitxmUiam  said,  that  he  had  heard 
it  argued,  that  the  adjustment  now  going 
forward  was  necessary  on  the  authority  of 
a  resolution  that  had  passed  that  House  in 
the  year  1782,  which  laid  it  down  that  a 
permanent  ^ound  of  connexion  ought 
to  be  established  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  This  resolution,  he  said, 
did  not  extend  to,  or  comprehend  any 
idea  whatever  of  a  commercial  nature, 
but  was  solely  confined  to  political  ob- 
jects; and  this  opinion  he  would  by  no 
means  relinquish,  unless  the  minister,  who 
had  brought  it  forward,  was  ready  to  stand 
up  and  dedare,  that  his  object  in  pro- 
posing it,  was  one  that  related  to  com- 
merce, and  should  also  bring  with  him 
auch  proofs  as  were  in  his  power,  of  the 
truth  of  his  declaration.  This  necessity 
had  also  been  attempted  to  be  proved 
from  the  riots  and  discontents  among  the 
manufacturers  of  Dublin ;  but  that  he  by 
no  means  admitted  as  a  sufficient  reason 
foe  the  concessions  granted  by  the  pre- 
sent arrangevieoti  looking  upon  it,  as  he 
did,  to  procSeed  from  th^  licentiousness 
with  which  captain  Brooke  had  described 
those  persons  to  be  infected.  The  de- 
whicb  that  nob  had  made  were  for 


protecting  duties,  which  their  parliament 
had  very  wisely,  and  he  was  sorry  to  say, 
with  mqre  fortitude  than  had  been  shewa 
by  the  minister  of  England,  refused  to 
gratify  them  with,  knowing  that  such  a 
measure  was  by  no  means  necessary. 
Since,  then,  these  clamours  of  a  mob  had 
been  received  as  dictates  by  a  British  mi« 
nister,  why  did  he  exceed  them  in  his 
acquiescence,  and  why  did  be,  in  com# 
pliance  with  a  demand  of  protecting  dutiesi 
mtroduce  a  system  that  overturned  the 
whole  policy  of  the  navigation  and  trade 
of  Gi^eat  Britaiir;  for  he  would  again  r&r 
peat,  that  the  universality  of  the  plan  now 
proposed  was  a  proof  of  the  indiscrimi- 
tiating  weakness  of  those  firom  whom  it 
originated ;  who  in  despair  of  discovering 
the  proper  objects  whidi  the  arrangement 
ought  to  embrace,  had  wildly  and  wan* 
tonly  extended  it  to  alL.  But  another 
reason  besides  the  want  of  protecting 
duties  might  be  assigned  for  the  prevalent 
discontents  in  Irdand,  reasons  by  no 
means  connected  with  commerce,  but 
wholly  relating  to  constitutional  conside« 
rations.  These  were  the  violent  and  op« 
pressive  measures  pursued  in  that  countiy, 
the  proceeding  by  the  arbitrary  mode  of 
attachment  to  restrain  public  meetings  of 
the  people  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating 
on  great  national  questions,  a  thing  whiob 
they  were  indisputably  intitled  to  do,  and 
which  no  other  judicial  process  could  pre« 
vent  but  one  which  precluded  trial  by 
jury,  and  the  right  of  appeal,  twcradvan* 
tages  from  which  the  people  were  efec 
tually  barred  by  the  doctrine  and  practice 
of  attachment.  If  any  thing  could  add 
to  the  injustice  and  inconsistency  of  such 
proceedings,  it  was  that  at  that  very  time 
a  circular  letter  was  sent  about  the  king« 
dom,  under  the  sanction  of  the  minister, 
and  signed  by  a  gentleman  of  some  con* 
sideration  (the  rev.  Mr.  Wyvill)  inviting 
the  people  to  conventions  and  associations 
of  a  similar  nature,  and  for  the  same  pur« 
poses  as  those  which  were  the  objects  of 
such  intemperate  persecution  in  Ireland, 
He  begged  not  to  be  understood  as  in^, 
tending  to  express  any  sentiments  in  fa« 
vour  of  that  measure,  which  was  to  be  the 
object  of  those  meetings,  namely,  a  reform 
m  the  representation  of  the  people ;  for 
though,  on  the  first  suggesticm,  it  had 
appeared  tot  him .  plausible  and  specious, 
yet  upon  considering  it  farther,  and  par* 
ticularly  on  examining  the  different  plans 
that  had  been  produced  by  the  friends  o€ 
the  general  idea,  and  seeing  the  imprac^ 
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ftcability  of  each,  and  also  that,  though  a 
specific,  and,  as  it  was  said,  a  well-di- 
gested and  regular  plan  had  been  brought 
forward,  of  which,  however,  scarcely  two 
persons  could  be  found  to  approve,  he  had 
given  up  all  farther  thoughts  upon  the 
subject,  and  rejected  it  as  visionary  and 
impracticable.  Afler  this  digression  his 
lordship  returned  to  the  subject,  declaring, 
that  he  did  not  consider  a  commercial 
arrangement  with  England  as  a  thing  de- 
manded by  Ireland,  much  less  did  he  con- 
sider that  specific  plan  now  before  them 
in  that  light ;  for,  m  the  first  place,  even 
the  original  propositions  he  had  never 
looked  upon  as  propositions  from  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland  to  that  of  England,  but 
as  a  proposal  of  the  minister  of  England  to 
the  Irish  parliament.  Those  propositions 
had  been  moreover  so  altered,  so  muti- 
lated, and  so  amplified,  that  let  the  ori- 
ginal system  have  been  never  so  proper, 
the  present  must  have  been  in  an  equal 
degree  improper,  because  they  both  dif- 
fered in  the  most  essential  manner  that  was 
possible.  What  had  appeared  to  ministers 
subsequent  to  the  drawing  up  the  original 
propositions  for  Ireland,  to  point  out  to 
ministers  the  necessity  of  making  such  ma- 
terial alterations  in  them,  was  a  circum- 
stance of  whidi  the  House  yet  remained 
to  be  inforn^ed,  and  which  it  was  to  be 
expected  administration  would  sufficiently 
explain.  It  happened  that  in  this  ar- 
rangement each  party  to  the  bargain 
would  have  an  equal  right  to  complain,, 
for  it  was  calculated  to  injure  both  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  It  had  been  argued, 
in  opposition  to  the  fact  of  labour  being 
cheaper  in  Ireland  than  in  England,  a  fact 
on  which  much  argument  had  been  raised 
against  the  system,  that  that  cheapness 
was  nothing  but  a  consequence  of  the 
poverty  of  the  country,  and  therefore 
could  not  operate  as  an  inducement  to 
emigration,  from  Great  Britain.  This  ar- 
gument he  contended  was  by  no  means 
well  founded,  because  it  was  not  the  po- 
verty alone  of  Ireland  that  made  the 
wages  low,  but  the  exemption  that  country 
enjoyed  from  taxes ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  heavy  burthens  of  Great  Britain 
were  the  causes  of  that  high  price  of 
labour  which  some  persons .  pretended  to 
attribute  to  her  wealth.  This  exemption 
from  taxes  would  therefore  promote  the 
emigration  of  manufacturers  to  Ireland, 
if  not  in  a  few  years,  at  least  in  process 
f  time,  for  it  was  pretty  ceitam  that 
•very  manufacturer  (that  is,  every  father 


of  a  family,  because  in  some  branches,  as 
in  the  cotton,  the  women  and  children 
are  manufacturers)  paid  in  taxes  on  hb 
consumption  and  otherwise,  50s.  annually. 
He  complained,  besides,  he  said,  as  an 
Englishman,  of  the  resolutions,  as  sharing 
with  another  country  that  which  every 
nation  had  a  right,  and  ought,  in  common 
sense  and  common  policy,  to  retain  to 
herself,  not  only  the  trade  with  our  co- 
lonies, but  even  our  home  market ;  nay, 
as  making  that  country  an  emporium  for 
our  own  trade  with  those  very  colonies, 
by  allowing  a  circuitous  intercourse  be^ 
tween  them  and  us,  through  Ireland.  He 
also  protested  against  them  as^an  Irishman, 
lookmg  upon  them,  as  he  did,  in  a-  h'ght 
highly  unfavourable  to -that  country,  as 
well  as  to  this.  Ireland  was  to  be  laid 
under  new,  and  heavy,  and  unnecessary 
burthensj  which  he  was  sure  she  never 
would  submit  to.  He  instanced  the  article 
of  salt,  which,  if  used  in  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  curing  provbions,  would  not 
De  entitled  to  a  drawback  on  exportation 
to  our  West  India  islands.  This  he  said 
was  highly  impolitic,  as  it  discouraged  a 
trade  which  Ireland  from  every  reason 
must  always  enjoy,  and  in  which  thb 
country  would  never  think  of  interfering. 
The  article  of  rum  also  was  to  be  subjected 
to  an  additional  duty  in  Ireland,  by  which 
every  person  who  choise  to  quaff  a  glass  of 
that  liquor  was  to  pay  double  what  be 
now  paid,  for  the  duty  hitherto  was  but 
2s,  6d.  per  gallon,  whereas  it  was  hence- 
forward to  be  5s.y  which  he  said  would 
bring  in  the  sum  of  150,000/.  annually, 
whidi,  by-the-bye,  was  not  to  go  to  the  he- 
reditary revenue,  and  therefore  would  be  do 
advantage  to  this  country,  exclusive  of  its 
being  a  burthen  to  which  Ireland  would 
not  be  ready  to  submit.  There  was  an- 
oUier  objection  which  he  should  make  on 
the  part  of  Ireland,  that  she  being  to  be 
bound  at  all  times  to  lay  such  duties  on 
her  exports  to  our  colonies  as  we  shoold 
think  proper  to  dp,  we  might,  if  anj 
fabric  nereafter  be  made  of  the  produc- 
tions of  this  island,  that  would  answer  the 
purposes  of  West  India  consumpdon  as 
conveniently  as  linen,  (and  that  such  a 
discovery  might  be  made  or  introduced 
among  us  was  evident  from  the  discoveries 
of  every  navigator  that  had  visited  distant 
parts  of  the  world)  we  should  then  have 
nothing  more  to  do  in  order  to  secure  the 
whole  trade  of  clothing  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  to  lay  a  heavy  duty  an  the  ex- 
port of  our  linen  to  theic6iomes>'ia  whidi 
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the  Irish  being  obliged  to  follow  us,  their 
linens  would  be  efiectually  excluded.  Be- 
sides these  objections  which,  both  as  an 
Hnglishman  and  an  Irishman,  he  had  to 
the  system,  there  was  another  in  the 
more  comprehensive  character  of  a  sub- 
ject of  the  British  empire,  whose  general 
interests  he  considered  as  highly  en- 
dangered by  the  arrangement,  as  it  gave 
up  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Act,  and  tended  to  impede  an  inter- 
course with  foreign  states. 

Lord  Sackville  began  with  saying,  that 
the  salutary  effects  which  were  to  be  the 
result  of  finally  establishing  the  resolu- 
tions into  a  liw,  were  what  every  indivi* 
dual  who  panted  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country  undoubtedly  wished.  Who  would 
not  be  happy  in  that  which  was  to  bring 
about  so  many  and  desirable  advantages  ? 
How  anxiously  had  he  attended,  to  see 
whether  the  data  on  which  these  flattering 
conclusions  were  formed,  corresponded 
with  those  views  of  the  subject  which  had 
more  especially  pressed  upon  his  mind. 
He  was  not  deficient  in  his  assiduities  to 
understand  the  system,  and  to  compre- 
hend those  great  and  leading  principles 
on  which  its  principal  operations  would 
depend :  but,  he  would  honestly  confess, 
the  whole  had  struck  him  in  a  light 
very  different  from  that  entertained  of 
jt  by  the  noble  earl.  The  mode  of  its 
introduction  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
public,  and  of  the  legislature  of  both 
countries,  did  not  promise  those  material 
advantages  which  its  advocates  have  all 
along  professed  to  be  its  predominat- 
ing objiBct.  It  originated  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons.  Even  there  it  was 
nominated  as  a  complete,  irrevocable  mea- 
sure. This  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
Irish  parliament,  and  was  offered  to  the 
British  under  an  idea  that  it  was  to  be 
final.  When  it  came  over,  objections 
were  brought  forward ;  the  manufac- 
turers, a  large^  opulent,  useful,  and  in- 
telligent body  of  men,  united  in  the  ge- 
neral interest  of  the  country.  The  motives 
on  which  their  operations  began,  and  were 
continued,  appeared  to  him  peculiarly  ho- 
nourable. They  were  startled  at  what  was 
going  forward — they  hesitated.  Every 
part  of  the  system,  apart  or  connected, 
seemed  to  them  pregnant  with  mischief. 
What  then  did  they  do?  They  were 
alarmed  ;  but  they  attended  to  the  very 
great  stake  they  had  at  hazard.  There 
were  two  remarks  which  they  made  at 
foil  and  which  the  more  the  plan  had 


been  knon^,  were  the  more  confirmed. 
One  was,  that  in  those  resolutions  there 
was  no  trace  of  that  reciprocity,  which  was 
said  to  constitute  the  basis  of  the  whole. 
He  wished  this  assertion  had  been  satis- 
factorily contradicted  by  the  subsequent 
evolutions  of  the  system.  The  other  was, 
that  inconveniencies  not  to  be  surmounted 
would  attend  and  mark  every  step  of  such 
final  adjustment.  Whatever  had  been  said 
of  these  worthy,  well-informed  individuals, 
their  general  reasoning,  even  on  the  com- 
plexion of  the  whole  system,  involved  and 
complicated  as  it  was,  had  appeared 
hitherto  unanswerable.  Notwithstanding 
the  perfection  of  these  resolutions  in  their 
origmal  form  and  shape,  when  first  thejr 
were  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  which  had  been  mentioned  elsewhere 
with  triumph  as  a  final  treaty,  was,  in  fact, 
no  more  than  a  few  scattered  ideas  on 
which  one  might  be  formed.  There  the 
matter  was  discussed  with  much  ability, 
and  a  multiplicity  of  new  articles  admitted, 
which  so  changed  the  complexion  of  the 
whole,  that  it  was  no  longer  to  be  known 
for  what  it  was.  He  was  read}'  to  confess, 
that  in  his  opinion,  all  the  alterations  it 
then  underwent,  were  for  the  better.  The 
defects  which  were  supplied  by  these, 
must  in  the  opinion  of  every  thnking  per- 
son, have  been  followed  with  the  most 
rapid  and  general  ruin.  The  resolutions, 
in  this  improved  state,  were  now  before 
their  lordships.  Were  their  lordships 
ready  to  pronounce  them  perfect  ?  Were 
both  nations  then  so  blind  to  their  own 
interest,  as  in  flat  opposition  to  that  opi- 
nion, in  a  great  measure,  to  think  differ- 
ently? Would  their  lordships  adopt  a 
measure  which  should  be  bindmg  on  both 
countries,  to  which  both  countries  were 
obviously  averse  ?  Was  it  advisable  policy 
to  unite  a  great  majority  in  the  two  na- 
tions, against  the  discussion  which  their 
lordships  were  now  to  give  ?  He  had  heard 
much  about  the  full  participation  of  com- 
mercial advantages,  but  he  had  not  ob- 
served any  6f  their  lordships  very  forward 
to  point  out  these  advantages.  He  thought 
it  required  no  great  foresight  to  predict 
the  consequences  which  they  must  pro- 
duce. The  matter  was  trivial  to  him,  in 
comparison  with  many  of  their  lordships. 
He  could  only  be  interested  for  posterity. 
His  own  persona]  concern  in  the  issue 
could  not  be  great,  however  it  might  turn 
out.  He  was  come  to  that  time  of  life, 
when  it  did  not  become  him  to  be  very 
deeply  aflfected  by  any  opinion  their  lord- 
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ships  could  give.  But  he  saw  manf 
noble  lords  whose  ages  entitled  them  to 
look  forward  to. more  sanguine  expec- 
tations*  To  them  the  system  he  coo- 
ceived  to  be  singularly  important.  And 
should  this  system  be  finally  adopted| 
mauy  of  their  lordships^  he  made  no  doubt, 
would  live  to  curse  the  day  that  gave  it 
birth.  He  saw  in  its  aspect^  incurable 
jealousies  and  endless  discord.  These 
might  arise  from  the  imperfection  of  his 
intellects ;  but  he  could  not  help  lament- 
ing the  only  consequences  which  pressed 
on  his  mind,  as  originating  in  the  resolu- 
tions Under  the  consideration  of  theur  lord- 
ships. And  should  a  rupture  happen  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  though  ne  easily 
could  foresee  which  would  prevail,  the 
end  would  prove  fatal  to  both.  All  Uiese, 
and  a  variety  of  considerations  which  he 
should  not  now  specify,  ought  to  operate 
in  what  their  lordships  were  now  doing* 
The  measure,  he  doubted  not,  would,  m 
more  instances  than  one,  be  found  a  very 
decisive  one.  He  implored  their  lordships 
to  act  with  caution ;  to  pause  before  it 
was  too  late;  to  think  seriously  before 
they  came  to  such  a  vote  as  could  not  be 
recalled. 

•  He  had  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  the 
compensatory  resolution.  He  never  had 
entertained  a  doubt  that  Ireland  would 
exert  herself  to  the  utmost,  in  support  of 
our  naval  establishment  in  the  event  of  a 
war.  And  what  would  we  have  more? 
But  here  it  was  affected  to  bind  her,  as  if 
a  suspicion  of  her  exertion  had  already 
taken  place.  He  owned  he  had  not  con- 
ceived so  highly  of  the  revenue  which  was 
to  be  obtained  from  that  country.  He 
thought  it  connected  with  many  awkward 
drcumstahces.  And  he  did  very  much 
suspect  that  we  should  never  see  that  ship 
of  war  riding  among  our  navy  which 
should  be  the  imniediate  and  legitimate 
e&ct  of  this  provision.  If  their  lordships 
would  take  his  advice,  it  would  be,  that 
every  thing  of  the  kind  should  be  erased 
from  the  settlement.  He  urged  them  to 
trust  to  the  generosity  of  Ireland.  It  was 
the  noblest,  best,  and 'most  permanent  hold 
.which  could  be  taken  of  a  brave  and  liberal 
people.  It  was  a  principle  which  would 
lone  and  forcibly  operate,  when  the  prin- 
ciples of  commerce  were  feeble,  and 
forgotten.  This  country  would  then  ap- 
pear deserving  of  confidence,  and  a  reci- 
procal trust  would  prove  more  lasting 
and  efficient  to  all  the  objects,  mutud 
interests  and  harmonyi  than  any  formal 
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treaty  whatever.  It  was  by  indn 
ideas  of  this  kind,  that  any  thing  hkm  a 
union  could  ever  cement  the  two  cooatries 
into  one.  It  had  been  asked  how  such  a 
measure  could  be  effected*  He  wisihed 
he  had  either  comprehension  or  sagacity 
enough  to  answer  that  query.  Wbm  an 
equal  representation  in  the  House  c^  Com- 
mons the  only  obstacle  which  Ireland 
would  have  to  a  union  with  Great  Britain  I 
He  trusted  few  of  their  lordships  were  of 
that  opinion.  It  was  obvious,  tram  what 
had  happened,  that  what  some  would  af- 
fect to  call  a  system  of  reform,  had  not 
the  concurrence  of  any  very  large  body 
of  men  in  either  country.  ^Though  the 
minister  was  professedly  for  the  measure, 
but  a  very  moderate  number  in  the  House 
of  Commons  of  both  countries,  had  con* 
curred  with  him  on  that  question.  Tliis 
objection  he  therefore  deemed  the  least 
formidable  which  a  measure  of  such  a 
magnitude  and  importance,  as  the  union 
of  the  two  nations  could  have  to  en- 
counter. Indeed,  he  saw  nothing  ex* 
tremely  impracticable  in  the  propoaiticm. 
Was  it  not  for  the  interest  of  Doth  to 
draw  the  line  of  connexion  as  close  as 
possible?  Was  not  Ireland  sensible  of 
the  benefits  she  derived  firom  the  pa- 
tronage and  assistance  of  Great  Britain  t 
Had  she.  not  improved  to  a  very  extra- 
ordinary height  of  prosperity  under  her 
fostering  care  ?  Would  France  or  Spain 
do  for  her  what  we  had  done  ?  Could  she 
expect  independence,  a  free  trade,  civil 
liberty,  or  religious  toleration  fram  them  i 
But  all  these  she  enjoyed  from  us.  We 
protected  her  in  the  enjoyment  of  them. 
She  knew  it,  and  was  not  averse  to  ac« 
knowledge  it.  Nor  would  she  readily 
throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  Protestant  interests  were 
powerful,  and  would  soon  absorb  those  of 
the  Pppish.  These  were  circumstances 
which,  in  his  opinion,  might  be  improved 
into  the  happiest  and  completest  union. 
How  much,  he  said,  was  it  to  be  wished 
that  baneful  resolutions  were  superseded 
for  something  of  this  description.  It  bad 
been  said,  that  these  would  restore  both 
countries  to  the  same  .amity  which  pre- 
vailed between  England  and  Scotland. 
That,  in  his  opinion,  was  impoasiUe.  In 
the  instance  mentioned,  the  legislature  of 
the  inferior,  was  melted  down  into  that  of 
the  superior  kingdom.  But  where  two 
nations  were  one  only  on  conunercial. 
principles,  he  knew  not  by  what  means 
they  could  agree  or  harmonize  in  any 
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«>ther.    But  where  all  their  dependence 
Witt  placed  in  one  and  the  same  le^issla- 
ture,  every  source  of  jealousy,  suspicion, 
or  distrust,  was  for  ever  at  an  end.    He 
looked  forward  to  this  ^eat,  interesting, 
aaad  desperate  event  with  anxiety;  and 
should  he  happy  to  see  commissioners  ap- 
pointed, by  his  Majesty  to  negociate  and 
adjust  this  important  object,  to  the  satis- 
faction,  and  for  the  infinite  good  of  all 
'parties  concerned.    It  was  not  probable 
it  would  take  place  in  his  time;  but  he 
boped  the  time  when  it  would,  was  not 
▼cry  far  distant.    And  happen  when  it 
might,  it  would  ensure  to  both  countries 
the  most  inestimable  and  permanent  ad- 
vantages.    He  implored  tbeir  lordships 
not  to  provoke  or  alarm  the  Irish*    They 
were  a  sensible  and  a  thinking  people,  and 
would  not  either  be  provoked  or  darmed, 
unless  these  resolutions  appeared  to  them 
of  an  insidious  nature.      Whatever  was 
for  the  general  good  of  both  nations,  they 
would  not  oppose;  but  they   were   too 
sharp-sighted,  and  whatever  they  mi^t 
do  from  generosity,  they  were  too  wise 
to    be  imposed    upon.      He    therefore 
hoped  the  present  business  might  yet  be 
suspended.     It  would  be  attended  with 
this  one  good  effect,  that  their  lordships 
mi^ht  then  turn  their  minds  to  that  union 
which  was  the  great  object  of  desire  to 
the  wise  in  both  countries.     And  were 
Hhere  no  other  noble  lord  in  the  House 
who  would  undertake  the  business,  if  these 
resolutions  could  now  be  withdrawn,  old 
as  he  was,  he  would  himself  move  for  an 
address  to  his  Majesty,  diat  steps  might 
be  taken  for  accomplishing  that  union,  on 
which  the  prosperity,  both  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  the  whole  empire,  so  much 
depended. 

Viscount  Tomnshend  said,  he  did  not 
fise  with  the  vain  hopes  that  an^  thing  he 
could  offer  would  make  much  impression 
on  their  lordships.  His  motive  was  to 
perform  the  duty  he  owed  to  his  coun- 
try, upon  a  subject  of  such  infinite  im- 
portance, and  indeed  to  register  to  his 
posterity  the  part  he  should  take  in  a  ques- 
tion so  replete,  according  to  its  event, 
with  either  the  most  salutary  consequences 
to  this  shattered  empire,  or  otherwise,  he 
touch  feared,  conclusive  to  its  future  exis- 
tfence.v  If  ev^  there  was  a  subject  which 
should  supersede  every  party  predilection, 
he  conceived  it  to  bv  the  present,  which 
bad  already,  he  feared,  from  iu  duration 
and  conflict  of  interests,  involved  that 
^    degree  of  jealousy  and  fermentationi- which 


might  make  it  to  he  wished  i^  had  never 
been  agitated ;  and  he  was  confident,  that 
nothing  but  temper,  moderation,  and  the 
most  Imeral  cpnduct,  could  produce  that 
issue  so  salutary  and  honourable  for  both 
kingdoms.    A  noble  lord  on  a  former  day, 
in  his  opinion,  very  properly  told  them  this 
measure  was  grounded  upon  two  questions, 
one  of  policy,  the  other  of  commerce ; 
but  those  two  appeared  to  him  now  so  in- 
terwoven, so  ingrafted  in  each  odier  by 
subsequent  events,  that  one  could  not  pass, 
nay,  exist,  without  the  other.    Witliout 
entering  into  the  various  calculations  and 
detail  of  commerce,  duties,  and  finance, 
which,  he  belieyed,  had^  in  many  points, 
been  exaggerated  by  our  fears  and  jea- 
lousies, it  appeared  to  him,  that  the  only 
foundation  for  our  establishing  a  more 
cordial    and    conclusive    correspondence 
and  union  with  our  sbter  kingaom,  was 
by  a  participation  of  that  trade  she  had 
been  hitherto  precluded  from  by  our  par- 
tial restrictions  andprohibitions :  long  had 
Ireknd  seen  herselr  subservient,  in  every 
point  of  view;  to  the  purposes   of  this 
country;  her  imports  confined,  her  ex- 
ports devoted  to  our  service,  her  seamen 
and  soldiers  to  our  cause,  and  even  the 
product  of  her  soil  subservient  to  our 
commerce  and  grandeur :  she  had  no  opi- 
nion in  our  wars  or  treaties ;  the  gain  was 
ours,  her  loss  was  certain ;  nay,  insomuch 
that  during  the  last  war,  when  we  had 
nearly  exhausted  her  force  as  well  as  our 
own,  by  our  ill-conducted  war  with  Ame- 
rica, and  the  hereditary  enemies  of  this 
empire  menaced  our  safety,  the  defence- 
less state  of  Ireland  was  deemed  the  secu- 
rity of  this.    Ireland  saw  it,  felt  it,  and 
provided  for  her  own  protection.     The 
inhabitants  armed  at  their  own  expense. 
This  country  was  alarmed,  and  concessions 
were  made;  the  West  India  trade  was 
opened ;  the  armament  continued  after  the 
peace;  protecting  duties  followed.    We 
were  more  alarmed,  and  granted  more,*— an 
independent  legislation.    They  could  not 
call  them  boons,  they  were  concessions,  or 
rather  confessions,  of  a  want  of  that  justice 
and  reciprocality,  which  must  prevail  where 
harmony  and  co-operation  was  expected. 
When  he  returned  from  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment in  that  kingdom  in  1772,  he  had 
the  honour  to  tell  their  lordships  in  that 
House,  that  if  they  did  not  bring  that  unfor« 
tunate  contest  with  America  to  a  short  issue, 
there  was  another  part  of  the  empire  which 
had  long  laboured  under  our  burthens  and 
warS|  which  would  expect  firom  our  jus-^ 
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tice  at  least  as  much  indulgence,  as  others 
might  acquire  by  their  revolt.     He  re- 
membered he  was  deemed  what  .was  called 
a  croaker ;  nay  worse,  a  croaker  of  trea- 
son ;  but  the  views,  interests  and  passions 
of  mankind   were  generally   the  same  ; 
and  when  neither  senators  nor  ministers 
would  make  them  a  part  of  their  calcula- 
tions,  but  endeavour  to   quadrate  what 
they  wanted  by  what  they  wished,  they 
would  ever  find  themselves  the  dupes  of 
their   own   calculations.      That  this  had 
been  one  source  of  our  misfortunes,  and 
the  rapid  degradations  of  this  empire,  he 
was  confident  he  spoke  not  from  conjec- 
ture, but  with  the  general  voice  of  man- 
kind.    Let  us  beware,  then,  of  similar 
errors.     It  had  been  said,  that  Ireland 
had  twice  expressed  its  fullest  satisfaction 
.at  the  boons  she  had  received  from  this 
country,  and  yet  we  would  now  try  ex- 
periments with  her  which  might  lead  to 
future  broils,  and  the  destruction  of  our 
Dwn    manufactures.     Alas!     he    wished 
that  many  of  their  lordships,  instead  of 
sporting  m  the  musical  regions  of  Italy, 
or  the  high-polished  circles  of  France, 
had  deigned  to  have  visited  the  remote 
provinces  of  oi^r   sister  kingdom ;   there 
they  would  have  seen  a  hardy,  innocent, 
oppressed  race  of  men  in  a  rich  soil,  sur- 
rounded by  numberless  flocks  and  herds, 
yet   uncloathed,   unfed,  and  mostly  un- 
housed,  owing  to  our  restrictions   upon 
their  imports  and  exports,  yet  contributing 
their  persons  and  their  labour  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  empire.     Would  their  lordships 
wish  to  continue  so  large  a  part  of  their 
fellow-subjects  in  this  state  of  subordina- 
tion and  misery  ?  He  trusted  they  would 
not,  and  at  an  aira  when  the  most  abso- 
lute monarchs  gloried  in  the  most  liberal 
and  impartial  dispensation  of  their  com- 
merce  and  justice  to   the  most  distant 
part  of  their  dominions,  the  proscription 
was  too  repugnant  to  the  principles   of 
sound  policy,  and  to  the  order  of  nature, 
to  succeed ;   to  attempt,  then,  to  fix  it 
upon  a  nation  equally  enlightened,  manly, 
and  enterprising  with  ourselves,  would  be 
as  impracticable  as  unjust.     The  fact  was, 
that  our  manufacturers  had  informed  Ire- 
land of  more  than  she  knew  before  ;  that 
if  we  did  not  grant  them  a  fair  participa- 
tion of  our  commerce,  they  would  have  it 
without  it ;  for,  what  withholds  her  now 
to  trade  to  the  ports  we  have  excepted  ? 
what  prevents  her  from  laying  what  duties 
the  pleases  on  our  imports,  or  from  re- 
viving foreign   maQuiacturei  i   JLt  was 


surely  wise  in  us,  then,  to  o£^r  them  such 
a  proportion  of  our  trade  as  might  reduce 
them  to  consent  to  the  future  regulations 
we  proposed.  What  necessity  was  there 
for  this  measure  at  this  time  ?  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  said,  they  had  twice  ex- 
pressed the  warmest  satisfaction  and  per- 
fect contentment  at  his  Majesty's  graciou$ 
indulgences  to  that  kingdom ;  that  the 
volunteers  were  dwindling,  and  that  the 
force  of  government  was  never  stronger 
there,  or  had  ever  been  more  exerted  to 
the  suppression  of  rebels  and  tumults  than 
at  this  period.  He  must,  he  declared, 
ever  honour  the  national  spirit  of  the  vo- 
lunteers of  that  kingdom  ;  in  spite  of  ail 
discouragements  they  gave  an  illustrious 
example  of  what  a  brave  and  animated 
people  could  effect  in  their  own  defence. 
Yet  he  did  not  carry  his  admiration  so  far 
as  to  approve  their  assembling  under  the 
nose  of  parliament,  to  prescribe,  reform, 
and  dictate  to  their  representatives ;  and 
yet  he  might  plead  the  same  quotation  in 
behalf  of  Irefand  as  the  illustrious  father 
of  the  present  minister  did  upon  another 
serious  occasion : 

"  Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind, 
"  Be  to  her  virtues  very  kincj." 
Might  he  not  plead  the  same  for  our  im- 
passioned  neighbours,  especially  when  they 
recollected,  what  a  quantity  of  political 
combustibles  was  exported  into  that  king- 
dom from  this,  and  even  the  most  chi* 
merical  propositions  recommended,  how- 
ever unfitting  her  peculiar  situation.  Had 
the  same  constitutional  regulations  been 
imparted  to  her  at  that  period,  which  we 
enjoyed  in  this  kingdom,  those  formidable 
volunteers  had  perhaps  never  existed ;  but 
it  seemed  we  were  as  jealous  of  our  con- 
stitutional superiority  as  of  our  commer- 
cial, and  consequently  had  surrendered 
with  reluctance  what  we  might  have 
granted  with  cordiality.  That  we  might 
not  now  revive  what  we  had  been  so 
earnest  to  allay,  was  his  sincere  wish. 

He  would  not  say  that  any  immediate 
object  called  for  the  settlement  proposed 
at  the  instant.  It  was  certain  that  noany 
of  the  first  men  of  property,  abilities,  and 
character,  left  that  force  which  alarmed  us 
from  the  moment  they  extended  their 
views  from  the  defence  of  their  country  to 
the  supersedure  of  their  own  legislature, 
and  publicly  condemned  it,  and  the  ac- 
knowledgments of  the  parliament  to  the 
crown  were  most  ample  and  expressive. 
Yet  the  severe  restrictions  on  their  com- 
meicei  he  was  persuaded|  always  sat  heavj 
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w  thd  tense  of  Ihe  natieii ;  the  want  of 
capkal  to  undertake  any  thing,  owing  to 
the  immeDse  drain  of  specie  by  absentees, 
sufficiently  explained  the  unprofitableness 
of  their  soil  and  climate.  To  concib'ate, 
therefore,  and  to  attach  our  sister  king- 
dom by  a  fair,  safe,  and  effectual  partict^ 
pation  of  our  extensive  commerce,  and 
thereby  to  improve  the  union  and  strength 
of  both  countries,  was,  he  had  no  deiS)t, 
the  object  of  the  present  minister :  that 
be  began  it  in  the  most  proper  mpde  he 
would  not  pretend  to  89y ;  perhaps  it 
might  have  been  better  to  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  negociation  at  a  former  cele* 
brated  and  happy  period  for  this  country, 
instead  of  holding  forth  propositions  to 
one  parliament  before  the  other  was  con- 
aulted ;  perhaps  the  very  able  and  correct 
informatu>n  he  received  from  the  other 
side  might  be  superior  to  that  he  might 
bave  been  flattered  with  on  this,  and  hence 
^  field  of  political  argumentation  and  jea» 
lousy  might  have  arisen,  which  noight  have 
obscured  the  very  obiect  they  all  professed 
to  steer  to.  The  allerations  wnich  had 
been  made  in  the  first  propositions  to  Ire- 
land, were  certainly  very  considerable, 
and  plainly  proved  the  defects  of  the  ori- 
ginal pian :  unperfect  and  perilous  it  cer- 
tainly was,  and  had  it  passed,  might  have 
produced  greater  evils  than  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  prevent.  Much  reproach,  hom* 
ever,  haa  been  laid  at  the  minister's  door 
for  the  alterations  he  had  made  or  adf> 
mitted ;  but  in  this,  hit  lordship  eould  not 
concur  either  in  opinion,  nor  ou||fat  he  in 
eaadow:  he  rather  thought  him  com* 
meqdable  in  reforming  his  own  errors,  or 
of  those  who  might  have  misled  him,  -and 
for  adopting  better  materials  from  his  ad- 
v^naHes.  what  woold  not  have  been 
lirged,  and  with  justice,  had  he  acted 
ot&rwise— had  he  persisted  in  error,  and 
persevered  in  measures  repugnant  to  his 
profinaed  views  and  the  interest  of  both 
countries,  because  they  were  his  own  had 
he  maintained  his  own  infidlibili^  io  spite 
of  his  convictk>n,  and  sacrificed  the  peace 
and  wel&re  of  both  kingdoms  to  his  own 

*  personal  importance?  On  the  contmry, 
ma  lordship  would  pronounce,  for  one, 
his  concessions,  or  his  inconsistencies,  as 
they  were  called,  laudd>le;  if  they  were 
sacrifices  on  his  part,  and  were  made  to 
the  public,  it  was  a  tribute  due  to  the 
pnUie,  of  which  he  was  the^  servant,  and 
with  whose  welfare  no  mioister  ought 
over  to  suffer  his  own  consequence  to 

.stand  in  competition,  when  his  opinion  dkl 
t  VOL.  XXV.]  ; 


tool  support  him.  The  minister  had  aitere4 
his  taxe9«  upon  better  being  proposed ;  and 
when  no  better  had  been  suggested,  he 
had  maintained  them.  He  had  held  the 
same  conduct  with  respect  to  th§  commer* 
cial  treaty  with  the  sister  kingdom ;  having 
done  this,  and  made  it  as  salutary  and 
palatable  as  he  could,  he  Jiad.done  his 
duty.  It  remained  with  their  lordshipe 
and  the  public,  to  weigh  dispassionately 
this  great  subject;  to  adopt  or  reject  it; 
to  concur  in  some  solid  bond  of  recipro* 
rcit^  and  amity  with  Ireland,  or  to  re^ 
main  the  objects  of  mutual  jealousy,  and 
the  sport  of  the  natural  enemies  of  both. 
Great  terrors  had  been  expressed  of  the 
fiital  consequences  which  would  attend  our 
manufactures  and  commerce,  if  ^  these 
regulations  took  place.  His  lordship  de- 
clared, that  after  all  the  objections  he  had 
heard  in  that  vast  abyss  of  evidence  laid 
before  both  Houses,  he  did  not  conceive 
that  any  considerable  emigration,  either 
of  manufacturers  or  artificers,  was  likelv 
to  take  place  for  many  years.  Much  had, 
he  believed,  been  mis-stated  to  prevent 
any  participation  whatever ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  advanti^s  of  superior 
capital,  superior  skill,  established  credit 
and  correspondence,  had  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  calculation,  which  must  ik 
a  great  degree  counterpoise  the  cheapness 
of  the  raw  materials,  and  inferior  price 
of  labour  and  provisions:  the  latter,  he 
also  observed,  had  been  exaggerated  to  > 
impose  an  idea  of  immediate  desolation  t 
so  that  the  object  seemed  to  have  been 
to  prove,  that  if  Ireland  obtamed  any 
thii^^,  Engbnd  must  lose  every  thing: 
how  fiir  mis  doctrine  would  recommend 
the  propositions  to  oursister  kingdom,  he 
left  to  ewerr  dispassiomte  mind.  Ireland 
was  to  resign  what  many  deemed  the  in» 
dependence  g^  her  legismtion ;  for  what  ? 
for  nothing— -because,  if  she  participated 
in  our  commerce  by  the  removal  of  her 
present  restrictions,  we  were  undone.  If, 
then,  this  treaty  broke  off,  and  her  inde-  * 
pendent  legidature  rejected  it,  and  having  ., 
no  debt,  she  should  give  every  encourage-*  '^^ 
ment  to  her  own  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, then  unfettered,  would  she  not 
have  all  we  denied  her,  without  our  con- 
currence ?  As  we  had  lost,  by  an  illiberal 
jealousy,  and  an  adherence  to  monopoly, 
what  we  could  not  maintain,  w6  should 
also  lose  her  affection  and  support ;  the 
loss  of  which,  he  deemed  a  calaroity  to 
boUi  kingdoms. 

He  said,  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  avoid 
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mentioning,  nor  how  |o  describe  to  its  full 
extent,  her  situation  for  trade,  the  advan- 
tages of  her  southern  ports,-  her  command 
of  St.  George's  Channel,  the  supplies  of 
her  sailors  and  provisions  in  time  of  war, 
her  consumption  of  our  manufactures  and 
imports  in  time  of  peace;  the  manhood,  in- 
trepidity, an4  perseverance  of  her  inha- 
bitants ;  aids  which  a  voluptuous  empire 
always  required,  and  could  not  exist  with- 
out. Let  them  recollect,  for  a  moment^ 
what  Rome  was  when  she  lost  her  pro- 
vinces and  hardy  allies.  There  were 
those,  he  knew,  who  counted  much  upon 
ber  proximity  and  her  divisions.  She 
waa  too  near,  not  to  be  most  dear  to  us ; 
and  their  lordships  might  believe,  not  so 
mutable  upon  national  points  as  ourselves. 
He  spoke  not  to  intimidate,  but  to  in- 
form. He  repeated  what  he  had  said 
many  years  ago,  when  he  returned  from 
Ireland,  when  we  were  trifling  with  our 
armies  in  America,  that  if  we  did  not  act 
decisively,  we  should  not  only  lose  that 
country,  but  that  there  was  another  im« 
poveri&ed  and  oppressed  by  our  restric- 
tions, whose  attachment  had  a  better 
claim  to  our  indulffence.  After  having 
detained  their  lord^ips  so  lone  upon  the 
principle  of  the  present  propositions,  and 
the  necessity  of  some  just  and  permanent 
commercial  settlement,  after  tne  expec- 
tations held  fortli,  he  would  not  enter  mto 
them  seriatim.  They  were  too  compli- 
cated, and  had  been  so  cobbled  by  various 
hands,  that  he  much  feared  they  would 
perplex  the  respective  boards  and  revenue 
officers  to  execute  them.  He  owned  he 
should  start  at  a  famil  v  settlement  or  lease 
«o  drawn;  he  should,  therefore,  confine 
his  observations  to  the  fourtli  and  twen- 
tieth  propositions.  As  to  the  fourth,  it 
depended,  surely,  on  this  parliament  to 
iveigh  well  whether  we  would  purchase 
the  concurrence. of  Irdand  to  such  regu; 
lations  as  we  should  propose,  by  a  fair  and 
generous  participation  of  our  commerce, 
andipight  bind  her  in  one  common  in- 
terest. With  Ireland  it  would  remain  to 
weigh  .such  advantage  with  a  point  of  pre- 
cedency. The  regulation  of^  commercial 
duties  must  originate  somewhere.  He 
did  not  conceive  that  10|  per  cent,  was 
too  high,  and  it  was  surely  the  interest  of 
both  Cngdoms  to  observe  in  future  the 
same  proportion.  With  regard  to  the 
twentieth  proposition,  he  owned  he  wished 
k  had  been  made  more  explicit.  All  the 
surplus  above  650,000/.  of  the  hereditary 
revenue  our  siste**  kiagdoni  agreed  to  con- 


sign to  the  naval  force  of  the  entire,  ta 
tl^  common  cause,  and  our  mutual  pro* 
tection*  Upon  expectation  that  such 
benefits  should  arise  as  should  produce 
the  means,  he  could  not  but  think  it  had 
been  better  drawn  at  the  disposition  of 
the  Crown  for  this  pujrpose.  The  here- 
ditary revenue  was  always  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Crown;  and  the  application  of 
this  surplus,  whether  by  materials  or  by- 
gross  sum>  should,  in  his  opinion,  be  under 
me  direction  of  the  Sovereign  of  both 
countries  as  the  exigency  should  require. 
He  was  only  suggesting  his  opinion,  not 
attempting  to  embarrass  a  system,  or  ttie 
failure  of  which  he  owned  he  dreaded  the 
conseouences.  Was  it  possible  that  our 
manufacturers  could  grudge  such  a  par** 
ticipation  of  commerce  as  would  secure 
our  own,  and  recover  the  British  empire ; 
or  that  Ireland  sliould  refuse  such  a  par« 
ticipation  from  a  point  of  precedency, 
which  must  originate  somewhere?  All 
that  he  hoped  was,  that  we  might  give 
enough  to  engage  the  afiecttons  and  cor- 
diality of  our  sister  kingdom ;  not  attempt 
a  bargain  parsimonious  and  equivocal.  He 
knew  the  generous  and  manly  sentiments 
of  that  country  were  such  as  would  en- 
gage them  to  make  a  common  cause,  and 
admit  of  no  future  distinctions.  If  he 
had  expressed  any  degree  of  preference 
for  Ireland,  he  b^ged  their  lordships 
would  impute  it  to  the  veneri^on  he  bore 
it,  and  tne  obligation  he  owed  for  their 
partiality  to  his  £uliogs.  He  was  natu- 
rally, he  hoped,  the  advocate  of  the  op- 
pressed and  meritorious;  he  knew  the 
Irish  to  be  generous  and  untemporising 
friends,  and  disdained  te  be  behmdhand 
in  acts  of  kindness. 

The  Lard  Chancdfor  said,  he  should 
not  enter  into  the  detail  of  all  that  had. 
been  advanced,  but  confine  himself  merely 
to  the  question,  whether  it  was  proper, 
after  the  many  long  and  tedious  investi- 
gations of  the  subject,  to  postpone  it  by  a 
motion  for  four  months.  He  was  con^ 
vinqed  that  the  people  of  Ireland,  if  thej 
were  not  blind  to  their  interests,  would 
accept  of  the  propositions ;  for,  as  they 
were  a  nation  that  must  depend  for  pro- 
tection on  some  other  kingdom,  he  couU 
wish  to  ask  their  lordships,  what  nation 
under  the  canopy  of  Heaven  they  could 
look  to  where  the  Protestant  interest  was 
so  closely  connected  or  likely  to  be  sup- 
ported, as  in  this  ?— The  question  was  put 
on  lord  Sackville's  Motion,  <«  That  the 
Propositions  be  taken  into  consideration 
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on  that  day  four  months^*'  and  the  House 
fliTided:  Non-CoDteuts,  49 ;  Proxies,  35; 
—84.  Contents,  20;  Proxies,  10;— SO* 
The  report  was  then  received,  and  the 
Fesolutions  separately  read  and  agreed  to. 

Protest  against  the  Irish  Commercial 
Propositions,'}  The  following  Protest  was 
entered  on  the  Journals : 
«*  Dissentient/' 
•*  Because  we  conceive  the  plan  con*- 
tained  in  the  report,  as  well  from  the 
saanner  in  which  it  has  been  introduced 
andjconducted,  as  from  the  matter  which 
it  contains,  to  be  likely  to  create  and  pro- 
note  jealousy  and  dissatisfaction  through 

the  kingdom/* f  Signed)       Derby^ 

Wentworth  FitzwDliam,  Plymouth, 
Northington,  Scarborough,  Kep- 
peL" 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Duty 
Wfon  Hawkers  and  Pedlars,']  June  13. 
The  House  having  resdlved  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
.  Mr.  Pitt  rose  and  introduced  the  sub- 
ject of  the  hawkers  and  pedlars,  by  in* 
forming  the  committee,  that,  in  conse^ 
4aence  of  some  of  the  argumenU  that  had 
been  used  in  the  House  against  the  sup- 
pression of  that  description  of  persons,  the 
chief  of  which  was,  that  there  were  some 
parts  of  the  kingdom  that  would  be  highly 
inconvenienced  by  this  suppression,  as 
from  their  distance  from  towns  or  cities, 
they  depended  on  those  people  for  a  con^ 
aiderable  part  of  their  consumption,  the 
idea  of  abolishing  their  licences  was  en- 
tirely abandoned.  But  still  as.  the  shop- 
keepers had  been  taxed>  it  would  be  a  great 
injustice  to  them,  to  si^r  their  rivals  Uie 
hawkers  and  pedlars  to  remain  in  their 
present  situation.  He  should  therefore 
propose  a  tax  upon  them,  that  should  ^ 
operate  in  part  as  a  regulation,  by  dimi- 
nishing in  some  degree  the  numbers  of  a 
set  of  men,  who,  though  in  a  few  instances 
they  might  be  necessary,  were  in  many 
others  h^ly  detrimentaL  What  he 
should  propose,  was,  to  impose  a  duty  of 
4/.  on  the  licence  of  each  pedlar  who  tra- 
yelled  on  foot,  over  and  above  the  existing 
duties  to  which  pedlars  travelling  on  foot 
were  already  lid>le.  And  the  tax  on  a 
pedlar  who  kept  a  horse,  which  was  now 
6/.  be  would  recommend  to  'be  altered  in 
the  following  manner;  that,  besides  the 
.  8/.  to  be  paid  by  the  jpe^ar  for  his  licence, 
there  should  be  added  SL  a  piece  for 
r^ery  horse  he  J^t)  by  which  means  he 


would  pay  for  one  horse  double,  and  for 
two  horses  treble,  what  the  foot-man  would 
have  to  pay.  He  also  thought  it  would 
be  right  to  lay  restrictions  on  them,  by 
which  they  should  be  prevented  from 
exercising  their  trade  within  cities  or 
market  towns,  they  being  already  almost 
universally  excluded  from  towns  corpo-^ 
rate,  by  the  charters  of  such  towns,  which 
would  be  a  means  of  making  considerable 
amends  to  the  shop-keepers  for  the  tax 
lately  imposed  upon  them.  However,  not« 
withstanding  this  restriction,  they  Were 
still  to  be  at  liberty  to  resort  to  fisiirs  and 
markets,  in  like  manner  as  they  i  did  at 
present.— There  was  another  set  of  per- 
sons nearly  allied  to  the  hawkers  and  ped* 
lars,  but  of  a  much  more  objectionable 
Quality— persons  ogrrying  ffoods  about 
from  place  to  place,  and  sefiing  them  by 
auction,  those  it  was  hi»  desire  entirely 
to  abolish.  He  accordingly  moved:  1. 
<*  That  a  duty  of  4^  per  ann.  be  laid  upon 
all  hawkers  and  pedlars  not  travelling  with 
any  horse,  ass,  or  mule,  over  and  above 
all  other  duties  now  payable  by  law.  2. 
That  every  hawker,  or  pedlar,  travelling 
with  a  horse,  ass,  or  mule,  do  pay  the 
duty  of  8/.  per  ann.  for  every  horse,  ass, 
or  mule,  he  shall  so  travel  with,  over  and 
above  all  other  duties  now  payable  by 
law." 

Mr.  Dempster  said,  as  he  thought  a 
more  fatal  stab  could  not  be  given  to  the 
internal  commerce  and  trade  of  the  kin^* 
dom,  than  by  abcJishing  so  useful  a  bo^ 
of  men  as  the  hawkers  and  pedlars,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  say  a  few  words* 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  been  fair 
enoi:^h  to  admit,  that  his  proposed  in- 
crease of  duty  on  the  licences  of  hawkers 
and  pedlars  would  tend  greatly  to  dimi" 
nish  their  number;  he  was  of'^the  same 
opmion ;  nay,  he  verily  believed  the  in- 
crease of  duty,  and  the  regulations  die 
right  hon.  gentleman  .had  stated  as  his  in- 
tendon  to  propose,  would  be  attended 
with  more  pernicious  consequences  than 
he  was  aware  of;  they  would  nearly  ope- 
rate to  the  extinction  oi  hawkers  and 
pedlars  entirely.  With  regard  to  the 
idea  of  restraining  hawkers  and  pedlars 
from  going  to  market  towns,  they  were 
already  restrained  from  entering  corporate 
cities,  and  he  believed  a  greater  check  to 
commerce  never  was  invented,  than  the 
powers  given  to  corporations. 

Mr.  C.  Robinson  Considered  hawkers 
and  pedlars  to  be  a  nuisance,  and  had 
h$)pea|   that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
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would  have  moved  for  their  belog  entirely 
suppressed.  It  was  the  only  compensation 
that  could,  in  his  opinion,  oe  made  to  the 
shopkeepers,  for  the  heavy  imposts  they 
had  been  rendered  liable  to.  Hawkers 
nod  pedlars  had  been  regarded  with  an 
Bn^ftvourable  eye  at  all  periods,  and  not 
without  reason.  So  long  ago  as  in  the 
reign  of  king  William  they  bad  been 
chosen  as  a  fit  object  of  taxation ;  but  no 
increase  had  been  made  since  that  period, 
although  the  &ir  trader,  who  kept  a  shop 
and  had  a  dwelling-house,  paid  a  very 
considerable  increase  of  taxes  to  the  go* 
vemment.  At  any  rate,  therefore,  to  put 
the  hawker  and  pedlar  and  the  shop* 
keeper  on  an  equal  footing,  was  a  matter 
which  common  justice  dictated,  though 
be  owned  he  should  have  been  better 
pleased,  had  hawkers  and  pedlars  been 
abolished  entirely.  With  regard  to  the 
intended  restriction  of  hawkers  and  ped- 
lars from  entering  market  towns,  he 
thought  it  exceedingly  proper ;  but  then 
he  hoped  the  rieht  hon.  gentleman  would 
restram  them  from  opening  a  room  for 
sale  within  a  limitea  distance  of  any 
market  town,  because  it  was  a  matter  of 
notoriety,  that  where  they  were  restrained 
from  entering  a  corporate  city  or  town, 
they  contrived  to  evade  the  restriction, 
by  oneuing  a  room  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  tne  city  or  town,  from  entering  of 
which  they  were  prohibited.  In  answer 
to  Mr.  Dempster's  assertion,  that  corpo- 
rate  ddes  and  towns  were  productive  of 
the  greatest  impediment  to  trade  and 
commerce,  and  operated  as  a  mischievous 
restriction  and  check  upon  both,  Mr.  Ro- 
binson said,  he  was  directly  of  the  oppo- 
site opinion,  and  had  ever  been  led  to 
think  that  corporations  had  been  granted 
as  an  encouragement  to  industry,  and  a 
protection  to  trade  and  commerce.  A 
stronger  proof  of  the  superiority  of  corpo* 
rate  cities  and  towns,  over  cities  and  towns 
^here  no  corporation  existed,  could  not 
be  desired,  than  was  exemplified  in  the 
different  police  of  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster;  the  first  being  a  corpora- 
tion, its  honours  were  coveted  by  men  of 
the  most  elevated  situation  and  character, 
whence  the  great  respectability  of  its  m^i- 
gistracy.  In  Westminster,  on  the  con- 
/trary,  no  person  would  accept  the  o^ce 
of  a  magistrate  but  such  as  meant  to  make 
a  livelihood  of  it ;  and  to  that  reason  It 
was  to  be  ascribed,  that  the  direction  of 
such  a  police  qs  it  had,  was  in  the  hands 
Of  a  set  of  people  called  trading  justices 


Mr.  GreviUe  spoke  asainst  the  iocreaaed 
duty  and  the  intended  restrictions.  The 
one  would  ruin  pne  half  the  hawkers  and 
pedlars  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  other 
wduld  ruin  the  remaining  half,  so  that  ia 
fact  the  hawkers  and  pedlars  would  be 
completely  suppressed,  although  no  such 
intention  was  avowed. 

Lord  Surrey  obiected  to  the  proposed 
increase  of  duty,  because  he  thought  it 
enormously  high. 

Sir  James  Johnstone  said  he  always 
wished  that  every  person  who  breatbeA 
the  free  air  of  this  land  of  liberty,  mieht 
also,  feel  its  clemency  and  mercy*  He 
would  not  therefore,  Ux  one,  be  willing  to 
extort  a  groan  or  a  tear  from  any  one  in* 
dividual  nawker  or  pedlar  in  the.kingdom« 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

Delate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Londom 
and  Westminster  Police  BiU.']     Jtiae  23. 

The  Solicitor  General  rose,  agreeably  to 
notice,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  ma 
Bill  for  the  better  securing  the  peace  of 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
and  the  borough  of  Southwark.  It  wouU!,, 
he  observed,  be  an  useless  waste  of  time 
and  words,  to  dwell  upon  the  necessity  of 
such  a  measure,  ana  to  point  out  the 
alarming  height  to  which  depredation  andl 
outrage  had  arrived;  for  one  plain  aad 
short  observation  would  fully  comprise  ali 
that  could  be  said  upon  it,  viz.  that  no 
person  could  feel  himself  unapprehensive  of 
danger  tohis  person  or  property,  ifbe  waliwd 
the  street  after  it  was  dark;  nor  could 
any  man  promise  himself  security,  even  m 
his  bed.  Robbery  and  villany  were  be* 
come  so  daring,  that  diey  were  no  longer 
accompanied  by  cunning  and  caution ;  bat 
were  perpetrated  cjienlv,  and  with  nadisv 
guisea  violence,  m  tne  most  popukMis 
places,  and  frequently  before  it  was  near 
dark.  He  dr^w  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  crowds  that  every  two  x>r  thre^ 
months  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  justice  of 
dieir  country,  with  whose  weight,  as  he 
said,  the  gallows  groaned:  and  yet  the 
example  was  found  mefibctui^l,  finr  the  evil 
was  increasing.  He  gave  an  account  of 
the  projpress  of  the  science  of  depredation^ 
from  picking  of  pockets  up  to  murder, 
through  the  various  gradations  of  shcvK 
lifting,  house-breakmg,  and  hi(^way  rob- 
bery, in  every  stage  of  which  Oiere  was  a 
sort  of  emulation  and  ambition,  that  ope- 
rated as  strongly,  peifiaps,  as  the  proaptct 
of  gam.  Young  children  were  initiated 
by  die  eld^r  rogu^i^  bj  teachii^  tfieio  th# 
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various  means  of  e&otiiag  their  robberieii 
as  putting  them  into  windows,  and  other 
practical  instructions ;  and  at  length  these 
wretdies  terminated  their  existence  under 
the  hands  of  the  hangman,  at  17  or  18, 
though  old  and  accomplished  in  the  mysr 
teries  of  their  profession ;  for  it  was  a  cer- 
tain trqth^  that  of  the  whole  number 
Jianged  in  the  metropolis,  eighteen  out  of 
ererj  twenty  were  under  the  age  of  21. 
Something,  it  was  evident,  must  be  done 
more  than  had  yet  been  applied,  to  check 
tins  nuisance,  so  dangerous  to  individuals, 
and  so  disgraceful  to  the  public;  and  a 
conviction,  that  the  present  laws,  and  the 
mode  of  executing  them  now  in  use,  were 
inade(][uate  to  the  end^  was  his  motive  for 
troubling  the  House  with  the  tendency 
of  a  Billy  which  he  thought  it  highly  ad- 
visable  to  pass  for  one  year  at  least,  by 
way  of  experiment. 

He  by  no  means  pretended  to  say,  that 
his  Bill  was  such  as  he  could  venture  to 
pronounce  to  be  perfect ;  but  he  flattered 
himself  the  object  of  it  would  interest 
eveij  gentleman  in  the  strongest  degree, 
to  giveliis  utmost  assistance  towards  com- 
pleting it  in  the  committee.  It  woi^  be 
round,  that  the  Bill,  while  it  went  a  great 
way  towards  giving  effect  and  operation 
to  the  laws  already  in  being,  at  tne  same 
time  made  vei^  few  mtrendiments  upon, 
or  iterations  in  tiiem.  He  had  no  inten- 
tion of  introducing  any  new  punishment, 
or  constituting  any  new  crime,  except  by 
extending  and  enforcing  in  some  degree 
the  vagtant  laws;  being  convinced  that 
extreme  severi^,  insteid  of  operatinta[  as 
a  prevention  to  crimes,  rather  tended  to 
fnflame  and  promote  them,  by  adding 
desperation  to  villany.  Persuaded  as  he 
was,  that  severity  would  be  ineftctual,  he 
was  also  equally  convinced  .that  there 
might  be  a  system  adopted  that  should 
have  every  eTOCt  that couM  be widied  for; 
and  this  was,  to  render  detection  certain, 
and  punishment  with  a  moderate  degree 
o€  eeverit}',  unavoidable.  TUs  was  the 
object  of  bis  system ;  and  the  -method  by 
whicb  it  was  to  be  acconm&hed  was  to 
alter  to  a  very  great  extent  ut^  whole  {^an 
of  the  administration  of  oriminaHustice, 
within  the  district  to  which  the  dUI  was 
to  l>e  confined*  There  was  nothing  more 
c^rtahi,  he  said,  than  this — that  puMic 
business  of  any  sort,  would  never  be  ade- 
quate and  effectually  performed,  unless 
those  to  whom  the  performance  was  com- 
mitted, were  paid  for  thehr  trouble,  except 
hit  the  case  of  persons  eminent  in  rank  and 


fortune^  whose  regard  fot  the  public,  to- 
gether with  the  absence  of  any  other 
pressing  avocations,  might  induce  them  to 
do  business  gratuitously.  Nay,  if  people . 
could  be  found  to  act  for  nothing,  it  was 
in  general  impolitic  to  employ  them,  be- 
cause  sudi  persons  could  not  so  easily  be  -. 
called  to  account,  and  punishment  for  bad 
behaviour  in  office,  as  those  who  were 
paid  for  their  service.  Justices  of  the 
peace  at  present  were  so  situated,  that  it. 
was  very  little  to  be  expected  that  they 
should  fill  their  offices  wiUi  strict  diligence 
and  propriety.  Even  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, the  magistrate  was  so  surrounded 
with  the  ofiicial  business  of  his  ward  and 
parish,  independent  of  his  capacitor  as  jus- 
tice of  the  peace^  that  considering  how 
many  of  them  had  a  private  business  of 
their  own  to  attend  to,  very  little  leisure 
was  left  them  to  dedicate  to  the  business 
of  police.  Besides  the  inconvenience  of 
employing  persons  without  a  salary,  and 
encumbered  with  other  employments ;. 
there  was  another  which  raited  irom  it, 
worse  than  inattention  and  ncjglect,  namely, . 
corruption.  Thb  corruption  naturally 
arose  from  the  situation  of  persons  engaged 
in  a  troublesome  employment,  who  would 
inevitably  contrive  some  means  of  payin§^ 
themselves.  The  method  of  doing  this^ 
was  by  dividmg  those  fees  which  the  law 
allows  the  justice's  clerk,  for  no  fees  were 
allowed  to  the  justice  himself.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  method  of  paying  the 
officers  of  justice  were  dangerous  and  de- 
trimental in  the  extreme;  because,  instead 
of  making  it  their  interest  to  do  their  doty 
effectually  and  prevent  the  perpetration  of 
crimes,  it  held  out  a  temptation  to  them 
to  promote  the  frequency  and  continuance 
of  all  manner  of  villany,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  but  the  clerks  of  justices  (for  he 
begged  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning  . 
to  extend  the  censure  to  the  justic^es  them- 
selves} were  in  many  instances  more  in- 
dustrious in  creatine  and  discovering  new 
business  for  their  cmcey  than  in  transacting 
it  with  fidelity  and  care  when  brought  be- 
fore them.  To  prevent  all  these  bad  ef- 
fects from  the  present  system,  he  proposed 
that  a  total  rerormation  should  be  made  hi 
the  reflation  of  the  police.  The  manner 
in  which  he  proposea  this  reform  should 
be  effected,  was  to  divide  the  metropolis 
and  its  nei^bourhood  (in  which  he  in- 
tended to  mclude  as  well  the  adjoining 
parishes,  as  the  cities  of  London  and  West-- 
minster,  and  borough  of  Southwark)  into 
nine  districts^  or  divisionSi  in  each  ef  which 
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should  be  appointed  a  certain  tegular 
office,  where  one  justice  should  always  sit, 
and  have  two  at  his  call,  in  case  any 
business  should  occur  that  required  the 
^  presence  of  three  Justices,  uver  these 
offices  should  be  appointed  three  commis- 
sioners (also  justices  of  the  peace),  who 
should  act  as  general  comptrollers  and  su* 
perintendants  of  the  whole  establishment, 
and  they  should  have  the  command  of  all 
oonstables,  beadles,  watchmen,  and  other 
subordinate  peace-officers ;  in  fact,  in  the 
hands  of  those  commissioners  should  be 
concentrated  the  whole  power  of  the  po- 
lice. All  warrants  issumg  from  any  of 
those  commissioners,  to  be  served  in  the 
city  of  London,  he  observed,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  backed  by  a  magistrate  of  the 
city,  before  it  could  be  executed*  He 
had,  he  said,  in  his  researches  for  infor- 
mation, conversed  with  every  man  whose 
situation  had  led  him  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
sub^eot,  and  among  the  rest,  with  a  very 
cespectable  judge  (baron  Eyre),  who  was 
once  Recorder  of  London ;  from  whom  he 
had  learnt  that  a  patrole  was  established 
in  a  certain  part  of  the  town,  where  rob- 
beries and  otner  enormities  had  been  much 
practised,  and  that  the  consequence  was, 
that  for  two  sessions,  he  could  not  pretend 
to  say,  that  not  any,  but  very  few  capital 
convictions  took  puice  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
He  should  therefore  propose  a  similar  plan, 
but  to  extend  generally  to  every  part  of 
the  town,  and  its  environs ;  for  if  it  were 
to  be  confined  to  the  heart  of  the  city, 
it  would  drive  the  robbers  to  the  out- 
skirts, and  if  it  were  only  to  be  applied  in 
the  out-skirts,  it  would  bring  them  all  to 
the  centre.  And  he  had  been  informed, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  vigorous  exer- 
tions of  this  patrolC)  a  mode  of  robbing 
'was  adopted  by  those  who  were  confin^ 
by  it  to  the  interior  parts,  vulgariy  called 
the  *  rush ;'  which  signified  a  number  of 
persons  assembling  at  a  door,  and  as  soon 
as  it  should  be  opened,  rushing  in,  bind- 
ing the  d&raily  and  servsnts,  and  then 
plundering  the  boose.  This,  he  said,  had 
been  very  frequently  practised  of  late,  for 
which  he  appealed  to  the  experience  of 
the  Speaker  (whose  house  was  lately  rob- 
bed), «md  also  said,  tbat  within  the  last 
eight  and  forty  hours  a  similar  outrage 
had  been  committed.  He  «hould  there- 
fore propose  a  number  of  patroles  divided 
into  parties  of  twenty-five  to  each  division, 
twelve  of  whom^  witn  a  leader,  were  to  be 
on  duty  every  night.  He  also  intended  to 
oiBTer  some  new  regulations  coocemiog  the 


watch,  an  establishment  la  which  there 
were  many  causes  of  complaint. 

There  was  another  amendment  to  the 
policoi  to  which  he  was  extremely  partial ; 
that  was,   the  expediting  the  trial,  and 

Euni^ment  of  offenders :  this  was  only  to 
e  done  by  rendering  the  adjoummeots  of 
the' sessions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  of 
Gaol-delivery,  shorter  than  six  weeks^ 
which  was  at  present  the  period  generally 
intervening.  He  did  not  mean  to  add 
any  thing  to  the  laborious  duty  that  al- 
ready attended  the  situation  of  the  judges; 
but  be  would  recommend  that  barristers 
of  ten  years  standing,  be  appointed,  and 
always  joined  in  the  commission,  who 
^ould  sit  every  week,  and  try  such  de- 
linquents as  were  then  in  confinement. 
There  being  but  one  commission  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  and  of  Gaol-delivery  issued 
in  the  year,  and  that  at  present  protracted 
by  adjournments  of  six  weeks^  all  that 
would  be  necessary  would  be  to  enact, 
that  no  adjournment  should  take  place  for 
a  longer  tmie  than  one  week.  The  only 
objection  he  had  ever  heard  made  against 
more  frequent  sittings  of  the  court  was, 
that  it  would  greatly  increase  the  expenses 
of  thesheri£b;  but  this  he  thought  was 
easily  obviated,  for  that  it  would  be  found, 
in  fact,  to  diminish  instead  of  enhancing 
theur  expenses.  The  expense  of  the  she- 
ri^  proceeded,  he  observed,  firom  their 
own  hospitality,  and  their  respect  for  the 
presence  of  the  judges,  for  whose  enter- 
tainment they  always  provided  in  a  most 
handsome  and  suitcHble  manner ;  but  thn 
need  not  be  the  case  at  the  weekly  ad- 
journments And  as  by  these  weekly  ad- 
journments the  sitting  on  the  six  weeks 
rotation  would  be  so  shortened  as  to  last 
but  one,  or  at  most  two  days,  whereas  at 
present  they  firequently  held  a  week,  peo* 

{>le  who  were  acouainted  with  the  scnipu- 
ous  diffidence  or  the  profession  of  the  mkw^ 
would  be  very  ready  to  admit,  that  there 
was  no  great  danger  of  such  of  them  aa 
should  be  appointed  to  this  duty,  venturiiig 
to  decide  on  intricate  cakes  of  mai;^, 
treason,  or  forgery,  where  niceties  were 
more  apt  to  occur  than  on  others;  fi>r  on 
seeing  from  the  exammations,  whidi  judges 
generally  peruse  before  trial,  that  difficult 
ties  were  likely  to  arise,  they  would  be 
happy  to  postpone  such  cases  until  the  ait- 
tingof  the  judges* 

There  was  another  part  6f  the  subject, 
that  he  felt  himself  extremdy  anxious 
about,  but  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do  in,  and 
wished  for  the  atsistance  of  M^  Houae^ 
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this  was  the  disposal  of  friendless  and  de* 
serted  chQdren»  who  were  at  present  picked 
up  at  the  Me  of  eight  years,  by  those  mis- 
creants ancTpests  of  society,  and  regularly 
broke  in,  and  educated  to  the  trade  of 
villany :  he  should  wish  them  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  commissioners  and  sent  to  the 
Marine  Society ;  but  as  the  governors  of 
that  institution  might  possibly  object,  on 
grounds  of  temporary  inconvenience,  to 
take  them  in,  he  feared  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  find  some  other  establishment  for 
them«     Another  difficulty  was,  how  to 
afford  a  more  effectuul  means  of  searchmg 
and  stopping  persons  suspected  of  carry- 
ing stolen  goods;   for,  as  the  law  now 
stood,  it  was  a  delicate  matter,  and  he 
hardly  knew  how  he  could  at  present  with 
propnety  stop  a  ragged  fellow  with  a  bag 
on  his  back,  even  though  he  heard  the 
4M>und  of  silver  tankards  tinkling  within. 
But  all  defects  of  that  nature,  he  flattered 
liimself,  would  be  e£fectually  cured  in  the 
committee,  from  whence  he  was  certain 
the  House  would  receive  it  as  a  complete, 
salutary^  and  beneficial  Bill  for  the  public 
The  whole  expense  of  the  new  establish- 
ment would  amount  to  about  20,000/.  per 
annum,  which  was  double  what  it  already 
cost  the  public.    He  had  included  in  his 
plan,  a  proposal  for  this  sum.    First,  he 
would  have  all  the  present  legal  fees  to  be 
still  paid,  but  accounted  for  by  the  justice 
upon  oath.   Next,  he  would  recommend  a 
different  system  to  be  adopted  with  regard 
to  parliamentary  rewards ;  the  present  be- 
ing,  as  far  as  related  to  the  capital,  of  a 
most  dreadful  tendency,  though  perhaps 
in  remote  places  it  might  be  politic    He 
«ud,  the  magistrates  of  the  only  office  in 
the  metropolis,  that  bore  any  resemblance 
to  an  office  of  police,  had  strongly  recom- 
mended it  to  him,  to  abandon  the  present 
system,  as  it  rather  tended  to  promote 
perjury  and  perpetrate  murder,  under  pre- 
tence, and  under  colour  of  law,  than  to 
?revept  crimes,  and  punish  the  guilty. 
le  illustrated  his  meaning,  by  stating  that 
it  was  notorious,  t^e  lives  of  innocent  men 
were  often  sworn  away  and  attempted  to 
be  sworn  away,  for  the  sake  of  the  reward; 
and  he  gave  a  particular  instance  of  two 
men,  who  but  ten  days  ago  were  convicted 
of  that  enormous  crime ;  he  also  mentioned 
'  the  case  of  a  boy  who  had  been  prevailed 
upon  to  commit  a  robbery,  merely  toa&rd 
an  opportunity  of  convicting  him,  in  order 
to  become  entitled  to  the  parliamentary 
reward.  He  would,  to  prevent  such  shock- 
ing abuses,  have  it  disqretionaiy  with  the 


commissioners,  or  to  describe  them  more 
cortectly,  the  superintending  justice?, 
when  and  in  what  cases  to  bestow  the 
reward ;  by  this  means  a  reduction  would 
be  made  of  about  5,0001.  annually,  which 
might  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  new 
establishment.  A  toll  migbt  also  be  laid 
on  the  turnpikes  adjacent  to  the  town  on 
Saturdays  in  like  manner  as  the  Sundays 
toll  for  ligliting  and  cleansing  the  streets  t 
for  surely  if  it  were  fit  that  the  people 
should  be  at  such  an  expense  in  providing 
for  the  removal  of  dirt,  and  other  such 
nuisances,  they  ought  not  to  be  averse 
fnun  a  ^milar  expense,  to  get  rid  of  the 
greater  nuisance  of  perpetual  alarm,  danger^ 
and  loss.  This  he  was  surprised  to  leanr, 
would  not  produce  a  greater  sum  than 
4,000/.  This  he  would  not  enforce,  but 
only  suggested  it,  in  hopes  that  anv  gen- 
tleman who  disapproved  of  it,  would  dis- 
cover some  otlier  more  eligible.  He  con- 
cluded by  avowing  that,  if  the  plan  had 
any  merit,  which  in  his  opinion  it  certainly 
had,  he  was  not  himself  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  it,  having  received  it  from  Mr. 
Reeves,  a  gentleman  of  the  bar,  to  whose 
minute  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to 
whose  general  professional  ability  he  paid 
many  very  hanosome  compliments. 

He  ended  with  moving,  **  That  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  further  pre* 
vention  of  crimes,  and  for  the  more  speedy 
detection  and  punishment  of  offenders 
against  the  peace,  in  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  the  borough  of  South*- 
wark,  and  certain  parts  adjacent  to  them.*^ 
Mr.  Eden  said,  he  conceived,  as  the  Bill 
contained  such  a  .variety  of  important  and 
complicated  considerations,  and  with  them 
a  number  of  provisions  perfectly  new  to 
that  House,  that  the  learned  gentleman 
meant,  when  the  Bill  was  before  me  House, 
to  move  that  it  be  printed,  in  order  that 
gentlemen  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining  it  minutely  in  all  its  parts,  and 
thence  enabling  tliemselves  to  form  a  pro- 
per judgment  upon  the  subject.  [The 
Solicitor  General  said,  across  the  house, 
*  Most  certainly.']  Mr.  Eden  then  went 
on  to  state  his  extreme  rearet  thatlEi  bill 
of  such  magnitude  should  have  hiq[>pened 
to  have  been  moved,  when  there  were  less 
than  forty  members  in  the  House,  and  at 
so  late  a  period  of  the  session.  The  ne* 
cessi^  for  some  essential  regulations  in  the 
police  of  Westminster,  was  what  ever^ 
gentleman  must  feel,  and  consequently  tt 
could  not  be  other  than  the  general  wish, 
that  an  e&ctiial  reform  should  take  place ; 
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but  under  their  sense  of  the  necessity  for 
alteration,  it  behoTed  them  to  proceed 
with  great  caution,  and  not  rashly  and 
hastily  to  adopt  a  new  system  merely  be* 
cause  it  was  such.  At  the  same  time  that 
he  said  this,  he  declared  he  was  ready  to 
admit  that  as  far  as  he  could  form  an  opi* 
nion  upon  the  cursory  opening  of  a  plan 
so  complicated  in  its  nature,  and  compre* 
bending  such  a  vast  variety  of  circum- 
stances,  there  appeared  to  him  to  be  & 
probability  of  much  good  resulting  from 
It.  He  must,  however,  particularly  lament 
that  it  was  brought  forward  at  a  period 
when  in  all  probability  it  would  be  impos- 
^le  for  it  to  receive  the  assistance  of  any 
one  of  the  juc^es,  at  the  time  that  it  got 
ipto  the  other  House.  He  could  have  wish- 
ed, he  said,  that  a  bill  of  the  sort  in  ques- 
tion had  originated  with  the  other  House. 
Much  as  he  felt  the  necessity  of  a  reform, 
he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  coming  upon 
thQ  public  at  that  advanced  part  of  the 
session  with  a  new  burthen,  and  opening 
a  fresh  budget,  in  order  to  tax  them  to 
the  amount  of  20,000/.  He  took  occasion 
to  sayi  that  it  was  extremely  handsome 
and- liberal  in  the  learned  gentleman  to 
i;ive  credit  to  Mr.  Reeves  for  the  whole 
merit  of  the  Bill ;  a  gr^at  part  of  that  merit 
however  was,  he  was  satisfied,  due  to  the 
learned  gentleman  himself. 

The  SolicUor  General  said,  the  BiU  had 
been  in  numerous  hands,  and  a  great  va^ 
^iety  of  opinions  had  been  given  upon  it, 
in  conformity  to  which,  it  haid  been  much 
altered. 

Lord  Beauchamp  rose  to  concur  with 
liis  f  i^ht  hon.  Ccimd  in  regretting  that  a 
bill  of  such  infinite  importance,  a  bill  that 
had  for  its  object  a  total  subversion  of  the 
established  system  of  the  administration  dT 
justice  in  the  metropolis,  should  be  brought 
forward  at  so  late  a  period,  and  when  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  j^ntlemeo  to 
pay  it  that  decree  of  attention  it  so  well 
deserved.  His  lordship  said,  the  same 
xlefective  police,  and  all  its  consequential 
evils  had  .existed  in  full  force  when  the 
House  met ;  why,  therefore,  a  matter  that 
called  at  that  time  for  a  remedy,  full  as 
loudly  as  it  did  at  present,  had  been  suf- 
fered to  remain  so  long  unnoticed,  and 
why  that  period,  when  there  was  only  a 
thin  attendance  to  be  expected,  was  chosen 
for  bringing  the  subject  forward,  he  was 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  Por  his  part, 
he  did  not  approve  of  imposing  a  new 
burth0n  upon  the  public  to  the  amount -of 
20,000/.  per  annum,  without  having  it  duly 


considered  by  the   House.    It  was,  be 
said,  as  mudi  a  tax,  as  any  other  tax  of 
the  year;   for  whether  it  was  collected  at 
a  turnpike-gate,  or  any  where  else,  or  in 
any  other  manner,  it  fell  equally  upon  the 
public,  and  was  an  addition  to  their  bur- 
thens.   With  regard  to  the  Bill  it  was  im- 
4K)8sible  for  him  to  give  any  opinion  on 
the  sudden,  upon  the  general  eroM^  of  sd 
extensive  a  plan  of  police  as  that  proposed 
by  it.    He  conceived,  however,  the  three 
superintending  commissioners  were  imita- 
tions of  the  three  inspectors  of  the  police 
of  Paris,  and  possibly  that  might  be  proper ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  idea  of  paying  the 
justices,  who  were  to  act  in  the  nine  dhri* 
sions  or  districts,  into  which  the  learned 
gentleman  had  said  be  meant  to  diride 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
and  the  borough  of  Southwark,  he  thought 
that  when  the  intended  regulation  was 
made,  if  proper  means  were  resorted  to, 
men  of  higher  rank  than  roost  of  the  pee- 
sent  justices,  who  made  a  trade  as  it  wew 
of  their  profession,  might  be  found  to  un- 
dertake the  office  of  magistracy.    At  pre- 
sent, he  was  aware,  there  was  great  atffi- 
culty  in  prevailmg  on  gentlemen  of  supe- 
rior rank  and  situation,  to  consent  to  be  i 
put  into  the  commission,  and  to  act ;   and 
the  reason  was,  men  of  that  description  I 
did  not  much  like  to  mbc,  and  sit  down 
with    others  who    were    their    inferion. 
There  were,  as  the  learned  gentleman 
must  be  aware,  certain  parishes  in  West- 
minster, where  all  the  offices  were  in  the 
hands  of  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  un- 
doubted reputation ;  and  the  reason  was, 
great  care  was  taken  that  none  bat  persons 
of  that  description  should  be  admitted  into 
them.    His  lordship  thought  that  with  due 
attention,  the  same  thing  might  be  brooght 
about  in  respect  to  tl^  magistracy.    At 
present,  to  his  knowledge  there  were  ma- 
gistrates in  the  country,  of  undoubted 
character,  who  went  through  a  vast  desl 
of  business,  an4  with  great  ptoprietjt  and 
intejg^itv.    He  mentioned  Bnmmgliaai  ia 
particular,  as  a  town  where  there  was  a 
^eat-deal  for  the  justice  to  do,  and  where 
It  was  nevertheless  extremely  well  done: 
if  the  proposed  plan  of  paying  the  justices 
of  the  nine  districts,  into  which  it  was 
meant  by  the  Bill  to  divide  the  metropolis 
and  its  environs,  took  place,  the    time' 
would  come,  when  the    magistrates   of 
Manchester,  of  Bristol,  and  firmioghaai, 
and  all  large  and  populous  places,  where 
there  was  a  good  deal  for  the  justices  to 
do,  would  expect  to  be  paid.  'Hewttlied, 
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tberefore»aQ  experiment  to  be  ipadewitl)- 
out  that  idea  being  put  in  practice.  What 
struck  him  upon  the  moment  as  extraor- 
dinary, was  that  part  of  the  Bill  which 
gave  barristers  a  power  to  sit  in  a  judicial 
capacity  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Such  a  power 
was  unknown  to  the  constitution ;  and  if 
the  intended  continuance  of  the  session  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer  and  Gaol-delivery 
<^ould  be  carried  OB  without  such  lUi  inno- 
vation, his  lordship  thought  it  would  be 
extremely  desirable.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
sacredness  of  the  character  of  a  judge, 
and  mentioned  that  there  was  already  a 
description  of  men,  who  were  entrusted 
with  tne  powers  of  life  and  death,  although 
their  continuance  in  office  was  not  a  matter 
pf  independence  like  other  judges,  but  a 
matter  entirely  dt  the  will  of  the  Crown. 
He  meant  the  Welsh  judges;  in  which 
sphere  of  professional  action,  both  the 
learned  gentleman  who  had  opened  the 
business  then  before  the  House,  and  his 
learned  friend,  moved  at  present,  much  to 
iheir  own  honour  and  the  satisfaction  of 
the  public  But  he  thought  it  unwiise  to 
iCreate  the  sort  of  occasional  judges  pro- 
posed by  the  learned  gentleman.  Hethrev 
put  i  suggestion  that  as  no  more  than  one 
judee  of  each  court  in  Westminster «nall 
tried  at  any  dven  hour  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
that  one  ju&e  might  be  sufficient  to  sit 
there  in  that  mtervsu  of  the  continued  ses- 
sion, between  each  six  weeks.  This  struck 
him  as  possible ;  but  he  submitted  it  as  a 
cmide  idea,  and  wished  to  have  an  answer 
jupon  it  from  the  learned  gentleman.  Per- 
haps also,  it  might  be  thought  expedient 
to  add  another  judge  to  each  of  the  courts  > 
of  Westminster,  by  which  means  there 
would  be  a  sufficient  number  at  all  times 
to  spare  one  to  attend  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
At  any  rate,  liis  lordship  wbhed  to  get  nd 
•of  the  proposed  plan  of  allowing  barristers 
of  ten  years  standing  to  sit  at  the  Old 
Sailey,  and  act  there  as  judges.  His  lord- 
9hip  concluded  with  declaring,  that  he  had 
barely  thrown  oat  such  loose  ideas  as  oc- 
curred to  him  at  the  moment ;  and  that  he 
could  not  but  observe,  that  the  learned 
gentleman  had  told  them  nothing  new, 
pothing  but  what  they  were  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  before.  If  the  plan  j&hould 
produce  a  good  effisct,  he  should  be  ex- 
tremely glad ;  but  they  had  been  witnesses 
to  a  great  vfuriety  of  ^deavours  to  prevent 
the  perpetration  of  crimes,  and  yet  it  was 
imdeniidble,  that  crimes  had  continued  to 
increase,  and  were  at  this  hour  increasing. 

The  Solicitor  General  observedi   that 
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with  regard  to  the  noble  lord^s  declaring 
that  he  had  said  nothing  new,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly true  that  he  had  not ;  nor  in- 
deed was  it  posssble  for  him  or  any 
other  person  to  say  any  thing  respect- 
ing the  police  of  Westminster,  that  the 
ndble  lord,  who  had  been  many  years 
an  inhabitant  of  that  city,  must  not  be 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with.  But 
surely,  m  opening  a  bill  immediately  rela- 
tive to  the  police  of  Westminster,  there 
was  nothing  either  absurd  or  improper  in 
applying  an  argument  grounded  upon 
facts  of  notoriety.  In  answer  to  the  noble 
lord's  declaration,  that  he  presumed  the 
three  superintending  commissioners  were 
to  be  like  the  three  inspectors  of  police  of 
Paris,  Mr.  Solicitpr  said,  he  knew  not 
that  there  were  three  inspectors  of  the 
police  in  Paris;  he  had  heard  of  ,a  lieute* 
nant-general  of  police,  and  knew  him  to 
be  a  very  powerful  man ;  but  if  there  were 
three  inspectors  at  Paris,  or  an^  where 
jelse,  like  his  proposed  three  commissioners, 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  them,,  as 
justice^  of  the  peace,  and  none  other  were 
to  hold  the  office  of  commissioners.  A|i 
to  the  noble  lord's  idea  of  not  paying  the 
justices  who  were  to  act  under  the  Bill, 
as  an  inhabitant  of  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields,  he  was  ready  to  confess  himself 
under  infinite  obligations  ,tp  sir  Robert 
Taylor,  who  did  act  as  a  rofvgistrate,  and 
that  very  assiduously  and  ably,  upon  the 
most  disinterested  prmciples,  and  he  had 
no  manner  of  doubt  but  twelve  sir  Robert 
Taylors  would  do  all  the  business  that  waa 
necessary ;  but  where  were  twelve  such 
magistrates  to  be  found  i  In  answer  to 
lord  Beauchamp's  objections  to  barristers 
sitting  as  judges,  he  said,  at  present  his 
Majesty  had  the  power  of  putting  any 
person  of  his  profession  into  the  commis- 
sions of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  Gaol- 
delivery,  under  the  rank .  of  a  Serjeant ; 
and  it  was  now  customary  for  the  Re- 
corder of  London  and  his  deputy  to  sit  as 
judges,  and  try  in  cases  of  lite  and  death. 
lEIe  saw,  therefore,  no  reasonable  obiecr 
tion  to  the  extending  that  power  to  bar- 
fisters  of  at  least  ten  yeai*s  standing ;  but 
when  he  mentioned  men  of  that  descrip- 
tion, it  was  always  under  the  idea  that  no 
persons  would  be  appointed  to  the  office 
put  gentlemen  of  high  reputation  in  their 
profession,  and  acknowledged  abHtty. 
With  regard  to  the  idea  of  increasing  the 
number  of  the  judges  of  the  courts  of 
Westminster-hall,  that  was  a  consideration 
of  great  delicacy.  Four  had  ever  beei^ 
[3M] 
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deemed  a  fit  number  for  each  court;  and, 
though  at  different  times  a  variety  of  argu- 
ments upon  the  question,  whether  five 
would  not  be  better  than  four,  had  been 
stated,  yet  as  four  was  the  number  that 
had  the  sanction  of  ages,  and  had  from 
time  immemorial  been  thought  and  found 
«qual  to  the  due  administration  of  justice, 
it  would  not,  he  believed,  be  a  very  easy 
matter  to  obtain  any  increase  of  that 
number. 

Sir  James  Johnstone  declared,  he  highly 
approved  of  the  proposed  Bill,  as  it  was  a 
bill  to  prevent  crimes  and  not  to  punish 
them.  He  talked  of  the  natural  humanity 
of  this  country,  rfnd  of  its  salutary  effects. 
He  said,  he  had  seen  ten  or  a  dozen 
bodies  of  persons  who  had  been  murdered 
in  the  night,  exposed  on  a  morning  at  the 
Chatelet  of  Paris;  a  sight  with  which 
humanity  was  never  shocked  in  England. 
The  Attorney  General  observed,  with 
regard  to  the  noble  lord's  idea,  that  the 
proposed  Bill  was  calculated  to  produce  a 
total  Subversion  of  the  established  83r8tem 
of  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
metropolis ;  he  begged  leave  to  deny  that 
it  was  likely  to  do  any  such  thing:  it 
created  no  new  crime,  it  inflicted  no  new 
severities  ;  instead  of  subverting  the  esta- 
blished system,  it  only  tended  to  give  to  it  a 
more  vigorous  execution,  and  to  strengthen 
and  support  it.  That  it  would  do  so,  he 
had  no  manner  of  doubt ;  whether  effec- 
tually or  completely,  remained  to  be  tried. 
With  regard  to  what  had  been  siiid,  that 
the  Bill  should  have  come  f^om  the  other 
House,  he  wished  all  such  Bills  were  to 
be  sent  down  from  the  Lords.  He  meant 
all  that  regarded  the  due  administration  of 
justice;  but  they  had  not  so  done  for 
some  time  past ;  and  indeed,  if  that  parti- 
cular Bill,  which  gentlemen  contended 
was  a  Tax  Bill,  had  been  sent  down,  per- 
haps the  House  would  not  have  very  well 
relished  it.  They  would  not,  he  believed, 
have  been  much  inclined  to  recognize  and 
register  a  Bill,  sent  from  the  other  House, 
that  was  to  put  the  public  to  some  ex- 
pense, and  to  answer  which  expense,  that 
House  was  to  find  the  means.  Mr.  At- 
torney said,  in  answer  to  the  argument, 
that  the  Bill  ought  to  have  been  brought 
in  sooner;  that  it  had  been  shewn  to 
almost  the  whole  profession,  as  well  prac- 
tising crown  lawyers,  as  those  who  moved 
in  a  higher  sphere,  and  £|cted  judicially ; 
that  it  had  m  consequence  undergone 
much  lopping ;  that  a  great  deal  had  been 
taken  out  of  it  \  that  what  remainedy  was 
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generally  approved,  and  was  in  fact  no 
alteration  of  the  established  system  of  the 
administration  of  justice.  With  regard  to 
the  objection  against  barristers  sitting  as 
judges,  they  did  so  at  this  hour,  not  only 
Welch  Judges,  but  others,  his  Majesty 
having  it  in  his  power  to  put  them  into 
commissions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and 
Gaol-delivery. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  BflL 

June  27.  The  Solicitor  General  pre- 
sented the  Bill,  which  was  read  a  first 
time. 

June  28.  Notice  being  taken  thai  the 
Bill  was  not  properly  prepared,  leave  was 
given  to  wittidraw  it,  and  to  present  a 
proper  one  instead  thereof. 

June  29.  The  Sheriffs  of  London  pre* 
sented  at  the  bar,  a  Petition  from  the 
Lor4  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  in  Court  of 
Aldermen  assembled,  against  the  said 
Bill,  setting  forth,  <<  That  the  petitioners 
are  greatly,  and,  as  they  conceive,  most 
justly  alarmed,  at  a  Bill  depending  in 
parliament,  for  the  further  prevention  of 
crimes,  and  for  the  more  speedy  detection 
and  punishment  of  offenders  against  the 
peace,  in  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster, the  borough  of  Soothwark,  and 
certain  parts  adjacent  to  them ;  and  thej 
think  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  them,  as 
magislrat6d  who  are  materially  concerned 
in  the  administration  of  Justice  in  so  ccm- 
siderafole  a  part  of  the  district  proposed  to 
be  the  object  of  that  Bill,  to  take  the  first 
moment  that  offers  for  expressing  their 
apprehensions  of  the  mischievous  and  dan- 
gerousL  effects  of  a  law,  which,  under 
colour  of  correcting  abuses,  overturns  the 
forms  established  by  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  for  the  regular  administration  of 
justice,  and  goes  to  the  entire  subversion  of 
the  chartered  rights  of  the  greatest  city  in 
the  world,  and  me  destruction  of  the  con- 
stitutional liberties  of  above  a  million  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects ;  and  that  the  peti- 
tioners forbear  to  state  any  of  the  nume- 
rous and  weighty  objections  which  occur 
to  them  to  the  particular  clauses  and  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill,  because  the  prindple 
of  the  Bill,  establishing,  in  defiance  of 
chartered  rights,  a  system  of  police  alto- 
gether new  and -arbitrary  in  the  extreme, 
creating,  without  necessity,  newofficers, 
invested  with  extraordinary  and  dm- 
gerous  powers,  enforced  by  heavy  penaf^ 
tieS|  and  expr^y  exempted  fnnn  than 
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dieckSf  and  that  responsibility,  which  the 
visdom  of  tlie  law  has  hitherto  thought 
Becessary  to  accompany  every  exxraor- 
dinary  power,  appears  to  them  so  mis- 
chlevousy  that  no  amendment  or  modifi- 
cation can  or  ought  to  reconcile  the 
nation  to  such  a  measure :  and  therefore 
most  earnestly  praying  the  House,  no 
longer  to  entertain,  or  give  countenance 
thereto,  but  by  an  immediate  rejection  of 
the  Dill,  to  quiet  the  minds  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  and  relieve  them  frocp  the  dread 
of  being  reduced  under  the  scourge  of 
such  a  system." 

Mr.  Alderman  Ncwnham  moved,  that 
the  said  petition  do  lie  on  the  tabl^. 

Mr.  Alderman  Hammet  desired  to  know 
in  what  stage  the  Bill  was,  as  he  under- 
stood something  had  been  done  respecting 
it  the  preceding  day. 

Mr..  Maintvaring  also  wished  to  know, 
what  had  been  done  respecting  the  Bill ; 
and  whether  the  learned  gentleman  meant 
to  persist  in  carrying  it  through  the  pre- 
sent session. 

The  Speaker  stated,  that  an  informality 
had  been  discovered  in  the  drawing  of  the 
Bill ;  and  that  the  House  had  consented 
that  it  should  be  for  that  reason  with- 
drawn, and  had  given  leave  for  a  new  Bill 
to  be  mtroduced. 

Mr.  Mainwaring,  observing  the  Soli- 
citor General  enter  the  House,  rose  again 
to  put  the  question  to  him,  when  he  meant 
to  bring  in  his  new  Bill,  and  whether  he 
was  determined  to  persist  in  pressing  it 
through  die  House  at  that  very  advanced 
period  of  the' session  ? 

The  Solicitor  General  said,  there  were 
informalities  in  the  Bill  that  were  not  dis- 
covered by  him  when  he  had  first  intro- 
duced it ;  particularly  there  were  clauses 
of  a  pecuniary  nature,  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  put  into  a  bill  by  themselves. 
He  should  therefore  divide  his  Bill  into 
two ;  but  previous  to  his  introducing  them, 
be  would  certainly  give  due  notice  to  the. 
House. 

Mr.  Alderman  Hammet  said,  he  wished 
to  get  rid  of  the  Bill  altogether.  It  had 
created  great  alarm  and  uneasiness  in  the 
city  of  London;  so  much  so,  that  if  a 
torch  had  been  applied  to  the  buildings 
there,  it  could  not  have  created  greater 
alarm.  The  Bill  was  an  infringement  of 
the  chartered  rights  of  the  Court  of  Alder- 
men, wAo  were  most  of  them  friendly  to 
the  present  administration.  As  a  friend 
to  it  himself,  he  declared  he  was  sorry  the 
Bill  had  been  ^f  ought  b|  and  he  was  per- 


suaded the  best  way  to  quiet  the  people 
would  be  to  abandon  the  subject.  He 
therefore  moved,  that  the  order  for  bring- 
ing in  the  Bill  be  discharged. 

Mr.  Alderman  Toviushend  reprobated 
the  Bill  that  had-  been  brought  in  as  ao 
infringement  of  the  city's  charter,  aiid  as 
introducing  a  sysiteni  of  police  entirely 
new  and  extremely  alarming ;  but  he  said, 
as  it  waii  not  to  be  disputed,  that  they 
-  were  got  into  a  laiiientable  state  of  police, 
and  as  thieves  and  rogues  of  all  denomina- 
tions had  increased  to  an  almost  incredible 
number,  he  would  not  second  a  motion 
for  discharging  an  order  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  the  prevention  of  robberies,  and  bur- 
glaries. He  thought  the  title  of  such  a 
bill  was  sufficient  to  induce  gentlemen  to 
wait  till  the  bill  was  before  the  House,  in 
order  to  see  when  it  came,  whether  it  was 
a  bill  fit  to  be  received  or  not.  He  waa 
ready  at  any  time  to  enter  upon  a  discus- 
sion of  the  causes  that  had  encouraged 
thieves  of  every  denomination,  to  grow  up 
to  such  an  extravagant  number,  and  to 
carry  on  their  depredations  with  a  de- 
gree of  enormity  hitherto  unknown.  To 
the  number  of  trading  justices,  he  imputed 
a  great  part  of  this  evil.  Every  body 
knew  there  was  a  regular  office  in  Bow- 
street,  under  the  countenance  of,  and  paid 
by  Government ;  but  then  there  were  a 
great  many  persons  who  had  got  into  the 
commission,  that  set  up  offices  of  their 
own,  for  tlie  mere  sake  of  trade,  and  of 
getting  money  by  the  business  of  an 
office ;  these  separate  trading  offices,  in- 
stead of  doing  good,  did  harm,  their  chief 
object  being  to  counteract  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  office  in  Bow -street.  There 
were,  he  said,  many  good  magistrates  un- 
doubtedly in  the  commission  for  West- 
minster ;  but  there  were  many  of  another 
description,  who  ought  not  to  have  been 
put  in  it;  and  he  would  go  farther,  there 
were  many  in  it  that  ought  to  have  been 
put  out  of  it;  and  those  he  could,  if  ne- 
cessary, name  and  prove  to  be  very  im- 
proper men  to  act  as  justices.  But  before 
an  entire  new  system  of  police  was 
adopted,  the  laws  in  bein^  ought  to  be 
enforced ;  if  they  were,  be  would  take 
upon  him  to  assert,  that  there  would 
not  be  half  the  robberies  that  at  pre- 
sent prevailed.  So  strangely  were  men'a 
feelings  directed,  that  thieves  and  rob- 
bers alond  appeared  to  be  fit  objects  of 
compassion  in  modern  times.  He  heard 
do  one  stand  up  in  that  House,  the  advo- 
cate of  the  poor  men  who  had  been  robbed 
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and  beaten;  though  many  areuments  were 
used  to  urge  what  was  termed  lenity  to  the 
robbers.  He  said,  he  had  been  ashamed 
that  a  committed  of  that  House  should 
have  sat  to  enquire  whether  a  part  of 
Africa  was  a  fit  place  for  those  who  had 
been  convicted  oi  the  most  daring  viola* 
lion  of  the  laws  of  their  country  to  be 
sent  to — although  there  was  no  scruple 
in  sending  brave  and  deserving  soldiers 
to  garrison  it  Thus  the  honest,  the 
worthy,  and  the  meritorious  part  of  the 
community  were  neglected,  ana  the  vicious 
and  criminal  cherished.  He  complained 
of  the  want  of  a  place  to  transport  felon 
to,  and  of  the  false  lenity  shewn  to  con- 
victs for  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  He 
said,  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  multiply 
penal  laws  if  they  were  not  put  in  force. 
That  the  judges  had  now  got  it  into  their 
heads  that  they  ought  not  to  execute  for 
horse-stealing;  hence,  associations  of 
robbers  Were  formed  in  all  parts  of  tlie 
kingdom,  who  stole  and  dealt  in  stolen 
horses ;  and  thus,  from  a  strange  idea  6f  a 
lenity,  that  appeared  to  him  to  be  highly 
improper,  the  country  was  over.-run  witn 
horse-stealers.  He  talked  of  the  bad  con- 
sequences of  the  judges  pardoning  all  con- 
victs before  they  left  the  town  at  country 
assizes ;  and  said,  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  robberies  and  burglaries  should  de- 
crcato,  when  the  sentence  of  the  law  was 
not  executed.  He  stated  the  case  of  a 
Mr.  Best,  a  man  of  honour  and  character, 
who  had  been  attacked,  and  fired  at  bv 
highwaymen,  when  in  a  post*chaisef  with 
another  gentleman,  and  he  and  his  friend 
got  out  and  pelted  the  highwaymen  with 
stones,  ahd  took  them,  and  yet  though  the 
men  were  capitally  convicted,  they  were 
respited,  ana  their  sentence  changed  to 
six  months  confinement  in  Maidstone 
Bridewell,  which  time  they  spent  in  daily 
execrations,  swearing  they  would  do  for 
Mr.  Best  as  soon  as  they  came  out ;  and 
at  this  very  time,  Mr.  Best  was  walking 
about  with  pistols  in  his  pockets,  to  fight 
&  duel  with  a  couple  of  villains,  who  ought 
in  justice  to  have  been  hanged,  for  fii-ing 
at,  and  attempting  to  rob  him.  That  was 
one  instance  of  the  false  lenity  shewn  to 
principal  robbers;  he  would  add  to  it  an 
.  mstonce  of  lenity  equally  falise,  that  had 
been  shewn  to  a  receiver.  One  Barew, 
whose  whole  family  were  known  to  be  bad 
men,  sent  some  thieves  down  to  Dover  to 
rob  a  house  and  steal  some  plate.  They 
accomplished  the  design,  and  buried  the 
plate,  but  were  taken  shortly  afterwards 


and  convicted.  While  they  were  in  gaol, 
Barew  went  down,  and  was  apprehended 
in  the  very  act  of  digging  up  the  plate. 
By  being  indicted  as  an  accessary  after 
the  fact,  h&  was  convicted  only  tas  a  re« 
ceiver,  and  sentenced  to  transportation 
for  14  years;  whereas,  had  he  been  in- 
dicted as  an  accessary  before  the  fiact,  as 
he  ought  to  have  been,  he  must  have  been 
capitJly  convicted.  Instead,  however,  of 
bem^  transported  for  14  years,  Barew 
obtained  a  free  pardon ;  and  that  pardon, 
he  believed,  wad  procured  by  very  im- 
proper means.  Thus  it  was  that  vice 
triumphed.    If  any  roan,  he  said,  dreaded 

Personal  danger  ft'om  the  Speaker  of  the 
louse  of  Commons,  it  was  notorious  he 
could  take  him  up,  and  oblige  him  to  enter 
into  recognizances  to  keep  the  peace ;  for 
a  breach  of  the  peace  was  a  case  that  the 
privilege  of  parliament  did  not  extend  to. 
Why,  then,  ought  persons  known  to  get 
their  living  by  ttie  perpetration  of  crimnes 
to  go  at  large  i  And  yet,  he  knew  hknself 
above  600  persons  in  that  city  who  lived 
by  nothing  else,  and  whom  he  could  prove 
to  be  thieves.    In  the  administration  of 
the  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  a  prodamatioil 
had  been  issaed  to  enforce  a  vigorous  exe- 
cution of  the  criminal  laws,  and  to  take 
up  all  suspected  persons,  and  make  them 
pive  an  account  of  themselves,  and  enter 
mto   sureties  for  their  good  behavlonr. 
Under  the  authority  of  that  proclamation 
a  vast  number  of  persons  of  suspicions 
character,  and  who  were  known  to  get 
their  living  by  thieving  and  bad  practices, 
were  taken  up  and  confined ;  but  during 
the  next  administration  they  were  all  let 
out  upon  the  public  again,  notwithstanding 
they  had  been   apprehended  under  the 
audhoritjr  of  a  proclamation  with  the  King's 
name  to  it.    The  aldei^man  reprobated  this 
conduct  as  extremely  i^rong,  declaring, 
that  the  very  demanding  sureties  of  sadi 
men  would  lock  them  up  in  gaol ;  and  as 
they  were  known  to  be  diangerous  persons, 
why  ought  they  to  go  at  large  I    He  in- 
sisted also  upon  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  gaols  clear,  by  providing  a  place  to 
transport  convicts  to,  and  of  executing 
such  as  were  capitally  convicted  shortly 
after  their  conviction.    Upon  the  whole,  if 
the  laws  in  being  were  duly  put  in.practice, 
and  the  Vagrant  Act  properly  enfbrced, 
a  great  part  of  the  present  evds  would  be 
remedied,  and  we  should  no  longer  exhibit 
ti  police  that  disgraced  the  country  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe,  while  it  nut  evezy 
man's  life  and  property  in  dauy  dingeri 
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andalmost  subjected  both  to  hourly  h^^zard. 
H&  declared  that  he  did  not  admire  that 
that  House,  or  the  Legislature,  should  in- 
terfei^  unnecessarily  with  what  belonged 
to  the  Executive  Government,  which  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  crimes  imdoubtedly  did.  Let  the 
Executive  act  with  vigour,  and  he  had 
little  doubt  of  an  effectual  check  being 
immediately  put  to  the  progress  of  villanv 
in  all  the  various  shapes  it  now  assumed, 
and  stalked  abroad  in. 

Mr.  MainvMvin^  particularly  directed 
himself  to  the  Sohcitor  General,  and  said 
he  would  not  by  any  means  press  him  to 
give  an  answer  that  might  be  disagreeable 
to  him ;  but  he  would  state  the  reason  that 
made  him  so  anxious  to  know  when  he 
should  bring  in  a  new  bill,  and  whether 
he  meant  to  persist  in  pushing  it  through 
that  session ;  it  was  this — a  large  meeting 
of  the  magistrates  for  Middlesex  was  to 
be  held  the  next  day,  when  the  business 
of  the  Police  Bill  would  come  before  them, 
and  it  would  depend  altogether  on  the 
learned  gentleman's  declaration,  when  he 
should  bring  in  his  new  bill,  and  whether 
he  meant  to  urge  it  through  all  its  stages 
that  session,  what  steps  the  magistrates 
would  take  respecting  it. 

Lord  Bemichamp  reminded  the  House 
of  his  having  expressed  his  doubts  of  the 
propriety  ot  proceeding  with  the  Bill, 
when  it  had  been  first  opened  in  a  House 
of  less  than  forty  members,  and  at  a  time 
when  neither  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, nor  many  other  persons  in  office 
were  present.  He  pointed  out  the  great 
extent  of  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  Bill, 
which  was  no  less  than  the  introduction  of 
a  new  and  comprehensive  system  of  police 
for  the  cities  ot  London  and  Westmmster, 
and  the  ly)rough  of  Southwark ;  a  propo- 
sition that  was  of  the  utmost  magnitude, 
and  which,  as  it  went  in  direct  subversion 
of  the  charter  of  the  city  of  London, 
most  sound  highly  improper  in  the  ears  of 
the  city  magistrates,  who  must  think  that 
House  acted  in  a  very  unbecoming  manner, 
if,  without  any  previous  examination  into 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  or  any  inquiry 
before  a  committee,  or  any  one  prelimi- 
nary step  whatever,  they  proceeded  to 
pass  into  a  law,  a. bill  of  that  extraor- 
dinary nature,  at  a  period  of  the  session 
when  they  ought  to  have  no  other  busi- 
ness before  them,  but  to  put  the  con- 
cluding hand  to  bills  upon  subjects  al- 
ready discussed  and  decided  upon.  The 
worthy  alderman  bad  thrown  out  an  argu* 


ment  which  implicated  a  charge  against 
the  Judges,  as  if  they  were  to  blame  for 
the  great  prevalence  of  crimes.  He  was 
persuaded  in  hrs  own  mind,  that  the  fact 
was  by  no  means  so ;  nor  did  he  think  it 
very  decent,  or  very  becoming  to  speak  of 
such  high  and  respectable  characters  as 
the  Judges  in  a  manner  at  all  tending  to 
question  the  propriety  of  their  conduct. 
He  contendea,  that  all  the  objections 
stated  by  the  worthy  alderman  in  that  re- 
spect, were  ill  founded.  Having  done 
this,  his  lordship  took  notice  of  what 
alderman  Townshend  had  said,  of  a  com- 
mittee of  that  House  having  sat  to  deli- 
berate whether  it  would  be  fit  to  send 
convicts  sentenced  to  transportation  to  a 
particular  part  of  Africa.  He  declared^ 
the  place  in  question  was  not  fit  for  any 
persons  whatever  to  be  sent  to.  If  the 
convicts  had  been  sent  there,  the  conse- 
quence would  have,  been,  they  would  be 
all  dead  in  a  very  few  weeks  after  they 
were  landed ;  or  they  would  turn  pirates, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  com- 
merce to  be  carried  on  near  the  place.  It 
might  possibly  be  asked,  to  wha^t  end  had 
the  committee  sat  to  pronounce  one  place 
improper  to  transport  convicts  to,  unless 
they  suggested  some  other  that  was  proper? 
The  fact  was,  he,  as  chairman  of  the  com« 
mittee,  should  have  stated  some  place; 
but  a  particular  circumstance  occurred 
during  the  sitting  of  the  committee,  that 
rendered  it  improper  for  him  to  mention 
it  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Pitt  observed,  how  difficult  it  must 
be  for  his  learned  friend  to  give  a  positive 
answer  to  the  question  put  to  him,  relative 
to  his  intention  in  regard  to  the  Bill  that  hq 
proposed  to  bring  in,  and  to  the  degree  of 
affinity  it  was  to  bear  to  that  already  with« 
drawn.  His  learned  friend  had  found  it 
necessary  to  withdraw  that  Bill,  not  from 
any  change  of  sentiment  with  regard  to 
its  propriety,  but  merely  because,  having 
accidentally  included  in  it,  a  provison  for 
raising  money  to  defray  the  expense  of 
the  new  plan,  he  had  found  on  reflection, 
that  accordmg  to  the  established  practice 
of  the  House,  it  could  not  be  suffered  to 
pass,  as  it  had  not  originated  in  a  commit* 
tee  of  supply.  The  former  Bill,  therefore, 
being  withdrawn,  it  appeared  as  if  nothing 
remained,  except  to  bring  in  another  di- 
rected to  the  same  object,  but  less  excep- 
tionable in  point  of  form,  which  Of  course' 
it  had  been  the  intention  of  his  learned 
fnend  to  do :  but  the  subject  having  un- 
dergone 80  much  discussion;  a  petition 
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having  been  pxet^ted  from  the  aldermen 
of  London,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and 
felloie-citizens,  complaining  of  the  plan 
proposed  as  subversive  of  the  chartered 
rights  of  the  city,  and  notice  having  been 
also  given  of  an  intended  meeting  of  the 
magistrates  of  Middlesex,  at  which  it  was 
probable  the  business  would  undergo  con- 
sideration ;  it  was  absolutely  necessary, 
that  his  learned  friend  should  have  time 
allowed  him  to  make  up  his  mind  on  the 
subject.  He  professed  himself  not  to  be 
perfectly  master  of  the  subject,  and  there- 
fore  incapable  of  forming  a  competent 
judgment  how  far  Uie  provisions  now  pro- 
posed  to  be  applied,  might  be  expected  to 
effect  ,the  purpose.  But  still,  the  ne* 
cessity  of  something  being  done  to  prevent 
the  enormous  grievance  that  every  body 
complained  of,  had  been  long  an  object  in 
his  mind;  but  he  was  happy  in  feeling 
that  the  business  was  in  so  much  abler 
hands. 

Mr.  Alderman  T&oonshend  rose  again, 
and  went  more  particularly  into  the  sub- 
ject of  the  execution  of  the  criminal  law. 
He  said  he  spoke  in  public  upon  that  to- 

Sic,  because  he  had  previously  said  a  great 
eal  in  private ;  being  satisfied  that  if  the 
existing  laws  were  auly  enforced,  much 
good  would  result  from  it  to  the  commu- 
nity. With  regard  to  the  Judges,  he  had 
no  hesitation  to  say,  that  their  reprieving 
so  many  atrocious  criminals  before  they 
led  the  town  at  country  assizes,  was  at- 
tended with  very  pernicious  consequences. 
He  mentioned,  that  at  the  last  Lincoln 
assizes,  a  kind  of  jubilee  had  been  held 
among  the  prisoners,  because  they  heard 
that  a  good-natured  judge  was  coming 
down  to  try  them.  The  event,  however, 
proved  that  they  were  mistaken,  for  nine 
of  them  were  executed.  He  said,  while 
the  consequences  of  conviction  were  left 
in  uncertanty,  it  was  imp(^sible  but  that 
the  perpetration  of  offences  must  increase. 
If  every  man  who  went  a  hunting  was 
8ure  to  break  a  limb  once  in  every  three 
times,  no  man  would  go  a  hunting.  So 
it  was  with  thieves;  their  calculation  was, 
that  for  every  offender  convicted,  one  out 
of  thirty-three  only  was  executed.  While, 
therefore,  there  was  such  a  chance  in 
their  favour,  the  trade,  it  was  natural  to 
expect,  would  thrive.  But  he  wished  the 
House  not  to  separate  with  the  idea  that 
he  was  a  bloody-minded  roan,  because  he 
urged  a  rigorous  execution  of  the  laws : 
he  insisted  upon  it,  that  it  was  the  ex- 
treme of  cruelty,  and  not  mercy,  to  par- 


don offenders  convicted  of  having  vio- 
lated the  laws.  It  was  cruelty  in  a  double 
sense, — it  weakened  the  protection  of  the 
innocent,  and  it  added  to  the  numbers  of 
the  guilty ;  for  while  atrocious  offender^ 
were  suffered  to  escape,  although  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  capital  punish- 
ment, an  encouragement  was  held  out  to 
others  to  commit  similar  crimes.  It  was, 
therefore,  the  judge  who  reprieved  enor- 
mous offenders,  who  committed  cruelty, 
and  not  he  who,  by  dooming  such  con- 
victs to  the  fate  the  justice  of  the  coun- 
try and  its  laws  had  called  down  upon 
them,  held  out  an  example  of  terror  to 
others  to  avoid  meriting  a  similar  punish- 
ment. The  alderman  re-enforced  his  rea- 
soning in  relation  to  the  marquis  of  Lans- 
downe*s  proclamation,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  subsequent  administration ;  and  added 
other  pertinent  arguments  to  enforce  a 
due  clearance  of  the  gaols,  and  especially 
a  speedy  execution  of  those  who  were  ca- 
pitally convicted  and  sentenced  to  the 
gallows.  He  stated,  that  till  within  the 
past  two  years,  tlie  capital  convicts  of  two 
or  more  sessions  had  been  suffered  to  re- 
main in  Newgate  unreported.  He  said, 
by  such  shameful  procrastination,  com- 
passion for  the  convict  took  place  of  a  re- 
collection of  his  crimes ;  thus  the  offence 
and  enormity  were  forgotten,  and  the  pu- 
nishment alone  remembered.  The  alaer- 
man  said,  there  were  above  250  felons  in 
Newgate  at  this  time;  and  stated,  in  strong 
terms,  the  necessity  of  clearing  the  gaols, 
by  putting  the  sentence  of  the  law  in  exe- 
cution. 

Sir  Joseph  Mcmbey  spoke  also  against 
the  Bill,  and  reprobated  those  magistrates 
who  made  justice  a  trade,  and.  frequently 
let  felons  escape,  unless  they  could  make 
money  by  convicting  them. 

Mr.  Gascoyne  bid  the  House 'recoDect 
what  the  nature  of  the  proceeding  they 
were  called  upon  to  adopt  was,  and  to  ask 
,  themselves  what  effect  it  would  have  with- 
out doors.  It  was  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that  robberies  of  every  kind  were  in- 
creased to  an  enormous  degree,  and  that 
the  police  of  the  metropolis  was  extremely 
defective;  and  yet  a  motion  had  been 
made,  to  persuade  the  House  to  discharge 
its  own  order  for  the  bringing  in  a  BUI, 
the  object  of  which  was  for  the  oetter  pre- 
vention of  robberies  and  burglaries  in  fu- 
ture. Were  gentlemen  prepared  to  take 
so  extraordinary  a  step,  and  before  thev 
saw  the  Bill,  before  thev  knew  whether  it 
was  a  good  or  a  bad  bilf?  were  they  wiU*^ 
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ing  to  sny  they  would  not  receive  a  biD, 
the  end  of  which  was  to  prevent  robberies 
ID  future  ?  He  flattered  himself,  the  eood 
sense  of  the  House  would  prevent  it  from 
doing  80  rash  and  inconsiderate  a  thins. 
Let  gentlemen  recollect,  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  police  must  have  a  beginning, 
and  surely  it  could  not  be  begun  too 
soon. 

Mr.  Alderman  Nrvonham  said,  he  had 
many  objections  to  the  Bill  that  had  been 
brought  in,  and  withdrawn.  If,  there- 
fore, the  new  Bill  was  in  a  great  degree  to 
be  a  copy  of  that,  he  certainly  should  ob- 
ject to  It,  although  he  was  not  against 
seeing  the  Bill  before  it  was  decided  upon. 
He  said,  it  had  been  argued  that  it  would 
be  right  to  have  justices  always  sitting ; 
that  was  already  the  case  in  London, 
where  the  lord  mayor  and  one  alderman 
sat  every  day  till  the  whole  business  that 
called  for  the  interposition  of  magistrates 
was  gone  through ;  no  such  police,  there- 
fore, was  wanted  in  the  city.  Again,  the 
friends  of  the  Bill  had  contended,  that  the 
justices  ought  not  to  make  a  trade  of  ma- 
gistracy ;  that  also  was  not  the  case  in  the 
city,  for  there  the'aldermen  gave  up  their 
time  to  the  public,  and  acted  in  their  ca- 
pacity as  justices  with  indisputable  inte- 
grity, and,  he  believed  he  might  add,  with 
as  good  abilities  as  any  set  of  men  what- 
ever. If  the  proposed  Bill  had  passed, 
the  authority  of  the  aldermen  would  have 
been  totally  subverted,  and  they  would 
have  become  in  so  disgraceful  a  degree 
subservient  to  the  three  commissioners  of 
police,  that  no  man  who  had  the  feelings 
of  a  gentleman  could  possibly  submit  to 
it  That  part  of  the  Bill  also  tb- 1  pro-' 
posed  a  continuance  of  the  sessions  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  he  must  object  to,  and  parti- 
cularly the  investing  two  barristers,  after 
ten  years  standing,  with  the  office  of  tem- 
porary judges.  It  was,  he  said,  the  great 
comfort  of  the  subject,  and  the  glory  of 
the  country,  that  every  man  brought  for 
trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  was  to*  be  tried 
before  a  Judge,  a  man  perfectly  skilled  in 
the  criminal  law,  and  what  was  still  more 
essential,  a  mran  who  was  independent  of 
the 'Orown,  and  could,  have  no  motive 
whatever  to  warp  his  impartiality.  The 
case  was  far  otherwise  with  barristers  of 
ten  years  standing ;  they  would  have  every 
thing  to  hope  for  from  the  Crown,  and 
professional  preferment  to  seek  for  by  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  it,  that  of  pleasing 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown  for  the  time 
beii^g.    Besides  this;  die  continued  sitting 


of  the  court  would  grefttly  diminish  the 
dignity  of  it,  take  away  from  the  solem-^ 
nity  of  its  proceedings,  and  weaken  its  au- 
thority in  the  eyes  of  the  public ;  of  that 
part  of  the  public  more  especially  to  whom 
It  ought  to  be  looked  upon  with  a  mixture 
of  awe  and  reverence,  and  with  some 
degree  of  terror.  Again,  the  powers  the 
Bill  was  to  give  to  beadles  and  constables 
was  alarming:  if  this  clause  stood  so,  a 
constable  might  break  open  any  man's 
bouse,  and  enter  his  wife's  bedcfiamber, 
and  so  far  was  he  from  being  liable  to  an 
action  for  a  trespass,  if  the  master  of  the 
house  molested  him,  or  ende^lvoured  to 
prevent  such  an  outrage,  he'was  liable  to 
the  severe  punishment  of  imprisonment 
for  several  years,  or  of  being  sentenced  to 
transportation.  The  alderman  added  other 
arguments  to  prove  that  the  Bill  tended 
to  introduce  an  arbitrary  system  of  police, 
directly  subversive  of  the  charter  of  the 
city  of  London,  and  derogatory  to  the 
digi^ity,  and  destructive  to  the  authority 
of  the  aldermen  in  their  capacities  as  ma- 
gistrates. 

The  Solicitor  General  declared,  he  was 
exceedingly  glad  the  debate  had  taken 
place,  as  a  great  deal  had  been  said  in  it 
well  worth  considering,  and  from  which 
he  should  not  fail  to  pro6t.  He  owned 
himself  particularly  obliged  to  the  worthy 
alderman  who  had  spoken  last,  who  had 
suggested  many  things  that  demanded  his 
thanks,  and  deserved  his  utmost  attention. 
With  regard  to  the  idea  that  the  Bill  in- 
fringed in  the  smallest  degree  on  the  char- 
tered rights  of  the  city  of  London,  or  di- 
minished the  authority  of  the  aldermen, 
he  declared  to  God,  nothing  could  have 
been  farther  from  his  intention;  and  the 
worthy  magistrates  of  that  city,  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  debate,  must  give  him 
leave  to  say,  that  he  believed  they  had, 
some  way  or  other,  misapprehended  the 
meaning  of  the  Bill,  or  they  could  not 
have  formed  such  an  iJea.  With  regard 
to  its  rendering  the  aldermen  subservient 
to  the  three  commissioners  of  police,  so 
far  from  it,  a  clause  in  the  Bill  expressly 
said,  that  no  warrant  of  those  commis- 
sioners, or  any  one  of  them,  could  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  city,  unless  backed  by  the 
lord  mayor  or  one  of  the  aldermen ;  and 
when  executed,  the  person  apprehended, 
under  the  authority  of  the  warrant  so 
backed,  must  be  taken  before  either  the 
lord  mayor  or  one  of  the  aldermen,  to  be 
then  dealt  with  according  to  law.  With 
regard  to  the  circumsUmce  of  a  person 
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being  liable  to  a  sentence  of  long  impri- 
aonment  or  of  transportation,  if  he  mo- 
lested a  civil  officer  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  that  was  a  matter  he  meant  himself 
to  have  noticed,  when  the  BUI  should  have 
come  to  a  committee,  and  to  have  given 
his  reason  for  it.  He  admitted  tliat  the 
sentence  was  severe ;  but  he  knew  of  no 
way  of  rendering  the  aid  of  the  military 
'unnecessary,  but  by  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  civil  power,  and  by  punish- 
ing any  obstruction  of  the  execution  of 
justice  by  the  hands  of  an  officer  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
in  an  exemplary  manner.  To  keep  the 
bayonet  out  of  employ,  the  power  of  a 
civil  officer  must  be  rendered  efficacious. 
With  that  view  the  punishment  of  ob- 
structing a  civil  officer  was  to  be  severe : 
but  still  it  was  not  so  loosely  provided  for 
as  the  worthy  magistrate  had  imagined. 
It  was  not  any  man^s  saying  he  was  a  con- 
■table,  that  was  to  authorize  him  to  enter 
a  private  house,  and  search  it,  under  pre- 
tence of  coming  to  find  secreted  stolen 
goods,  or  a  concealed  offender.  He  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  peace  officer,  and 
shew  his  authority ;  and  if  he  acted  wrong, 
or  misdemeaned  himself  in  the  execution 
of  his  dut^,  he  was  liable  to  punishment 
by  a  crimmal  prosecution  by  information, 
or  by  a  civil  action  for  damages.  Mr. 
Solicitor  explained  why  an  action  for  a 
.trespass  would  not  lie,  shewing  that  there 
were  a  variety  of  cases  in  which  it  was  pro- 
vided that  such  actions  should  not  lie 
against  officers  of  the  civil  power,  and 
stating,  that  if  they  did,  the  party  injured 
would  not  be  able,  under  a  process  of  that 
nature,  to  obtain  such  effectual  redress,  as 
he  could  get  in  proceeding  by  information, 
by  action  for  damages,  and  by  a  variety  of 
other  ways  that  were  open  to  him. .  With 
regar^  to  the  excellence  of  the  aldermen  of 
London  as  ma^strates,  be  had  not  one  word 
to  say  against  it.  But  most  of  the  aldermen 
of  London  had  avocations  of  their  own, 
exclusive  of  their  business  at  Guildhall 
and  the  Mansion-house.  What  was  wanted 
was,  in  his  opmiOn,  some  persons,  whose 
constant  and  unremitted  duty  it  sliould  be 
to  keep  upon  the  look-out,  to  maintain  an 
active  search  after  offenders;  and  when 
the^  had  apprehended  them,  to  send  them 
before  the  aldermen  of  London,  for  them 
to  work  upon.  He  reminded  the  House, 
that  there  were  such  places  as  Field-lane, 
Chick-lane,  Gravel-lane,  Brick-lane,  Pet- 
ticoat-lane^ Duke's-place,  Houndsditch, 
imd  a  variety  of  slinilar  neighbouxboodsi 


all  within  the  bounds  of  the  city,  notori- 
ously resorted  to  by  pick-pockets,  house- 
breakers, and  thieves  of  every  denomina- 
tion. To  those  places  it  would  be  the  \ 
business  of  the  commissioners  of  police  to  | 
direct  their  attention;  and  not  to  let  it 
rest  entirely  with  constables,  and  the  in- 
ferior officers  of  justice,  who  might  be  pre- 
vailed on  by  bribes  to  neglect  their  duty, 
and  to  wink  and  connive  at  iniquity.  The 
4ildermen  of  London  could  not  be  expected 
to  undertake  that  office,  and  therefore  it  | 
was,  that  he  had  thought  of  extending  the  ' 
system  to  the  city.  In  the  whole  of  his 
Bill,  however,  he  had  held  the  general 
good  in  view.  He  had  been  asked  when 
he  meant  to  bring  in  his  Bills,  and  to  what 
point  he  meant  to  push  them.  To  ques- 
tions of  that  nature,  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible for  him  to  give  any  precise  answer, 
because  what  should  be  aone  with  them 
must  depend  upon  the  will  and  pleasure  pf 
the  House.  His  intention  was  to  brios 
them  in  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  his  wisn 
undoubtedly  was,  if  possible,  to  get  some- 
thing done  in  the  matter  that  session ;  as 
he  was  persuaded  the  evil  was  of  a  crying 
nature,  and  demanded  the  earliest  atten- 
tion possible;  Tlie  House  had  heard  in 
the  debate  of  the  ^reat  number  of  thieves 
in  London  at  this  time,  to  the  certain 
knowledge  of  the  magistrates  of  the  city. 
He  could  in  addition,  assure  the  House, 
/that  he  was  well  satisfied  from  the  infor- 
mation that  he  had  received,  that  there 
was  at  this  time  a  growing  crop  springing 
up,  consisting  of  between  two  and  three 
thousand  lads,  from  the  age  of  ten  to  fif- 
teen, who  every  night  of  their  lives  were 
in  emnloy  in  their  pernicious  practice!, 
and  wlio,  in  the  day,  slept  in  cellars,  in 
bams,  in  coal-sheds,  and  in  corners  in  and 
about  the  metropolis,  and  several  of  whom 
were  to  be  found  in  the  hollow  trees  in 
Hyde-Park.  Let  the  House  recollect  the 
recent  proof  that  had  been  given  of  the 
enormous  extent  to  which  viUany  had  ar- 
rived. Within  these  eight  and  forty  hours, 
the  master  and  mistress  of  a  family  had 
been  traced  out  of  their  house  in  a  public 
street  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  in  their 
absence  the  house  had  been  entered,  and 
stripped  of  the  plate  it  contained,  and  the 
servant  lefl  murdered  on  the  floor.  Mr. 
Solicitor  reasoned  updn  this  alarming  fact, 
an4  said,  his  personal  inclination  must  and 
should  give  way  to  the  will  of  the  House: 
he  would  bring  in  his  Bill,  and  he  hoped, 
with  the  joint  assistance  of  the  abilities  of 
the  whole  House^  to  ipake  it  a  beneficial 
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bill  to  the  publici  at  any  rate»  he  should 
be  glad  to  get  it  printed,  that  gentlemen 
might  take  it  with  them  into  the  country ; 
and  then  they  mighty  in  the  next  session, 
club  their  intellects,  and  come  to  some 
matured  and  proper  measure,  adapted  truly 
to  the  nature  or  the  case,  and  fit  to  be 
made  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Alderman  Hammet  said,  he  would 
not  have  persisted  in  his  motion,  had  not 
the  learned  gentleman  said,  bis  new  Bill 
would  be  no  otherways  different  from  the 
Bill  that  was  withdrawn,  but  in  that  part 
of  it  that  related  to  the  stamps.  If  that 
were  the  case,  it  would  be  a  bill  that  vio- 
lently infrinsed  the  chartered  rights  of  the 
city  of  London,  and  that  must  necessarily 
alarm  the  people. 

The  motion  to  discharge  the  order  was 
then  withdrawn. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Election 
Regulation  BUW]  June.21.  The  Solicitor 
'General  said,  that  as  his  colleague  was 
absent,  he  was  desired  to  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  **  for  regulating  the 
Duration  of  Polls  and  Scrutinies  in  the 
Election  of  Members  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment." He  should  now  only  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  the  Bill,  and  when  the  House  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  its  propriety 
and  competency  to  the  evil,  they  would 
determine  its  fate. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  the  learned  gentleman 
who  had  announced  this  Bill  the  day  be- 
fore, had  promised  that  he  would  bring  in 
a  Bill  for  regulating  elections  at  West- 
minster as  soon  as  he  conveniently  could, 
or  shortly  after  the  Easter  recess.  It  was 
now  a  month  subsequent  to  the  Whitsun- 
tide. On  this  ground  he  should  undoubt- 
edly object  to  the  measure:  it  was  a 
point  of  infinite  consequence  to  his  con- 
stituents. This  House  was  much  too  thin 
for  deciding  on  a  point  of  so  much  im- 
portance. He  suspected  it  must  go  in 
part,  at  least,  on  the  supposition,  that  the 
scrutiny  was  legal.  He  would  remind  the 
House,  that  their  own  ultimate  decision 
had  given  the  most  absolute  negative  to 
that  opinion  ;  and  that  all  the  laws  in  the 
land  were  in  flat  opposition  to  the  conti- 
nuing a  scrutiny,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  writ,  was  universally  allowed.  No 
measure,  he  would  venture  to  affirm,  that 
any,  minister  of  this  country  had  ever  sup- 
ported in  that  House,  was  ever  more  ge- 
nerally reprobated.  This  was  so  much 
the  fact,  that,  he  trusted,  whatever  revo- 
lutions should  take  place  in  the  state  of 
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politick  or  of  parties,  the  example  was  too 
hazardous  to  be  again  apprehended.  The^ 
spirit  and  temper  of  Englishmen  had,  aa 
usual,  given,  he  hoped,  an  effectual  check 
to  all  such  attempts  for  the  future.  He 
should  certainly  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  the  present  Bill ;  and  in  case  of 
not  succeeding  in  the  present  instance,  he 
should  still  carry  on  his  opposition,  in 
hopes  of  being  more  succesi^ul  in  some 
future  stage  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Dundas  said,  that  the  only  answer 
he  would  give  to  theright  hon.  gentleman's 
assertion,  that  the  scrutiny  had  been  uni- 
versally reprobated,  was,  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  could  only  answer  for  the 
circles  to  which  be  had  access.  For  hk^ 
own  part  he  had  no  reason,  from  what  had 
come  under  his  observation,  to  make  a 
similar  conclusion,  but  quite  the  reverse. 
And  after  all  the  strong  language  which 
had  been  uttered  on  the  subject,  he  was 
still  of  opinion,  that  the  scrutmy  was  cer- 
tainly leffal.  The  vote  of  the  House  only 
proved  that  they  were  tired  of  the  business. 
Their  refusing  to  comply  with  the  hon«. 
eentleman's  motion,  to  erase  the  matter 
from  their  Journals,  demonstrated  their 
opinion,  that  they  did  not  deem  the  matter 
illegal. 

Mr.  Sheridan  thought  the  Bill  a  mere 
expedient  to  save  the  characters  of  thos^ 
who  voted  for  the  scrutiny.  He  reprobated 
the  hazarding  such  a  measure,  when  the 
House  was  so  thin,  and  begged  the  Bill 
mieht  be  postponed. 

Mr.  Adam  thought  it  an  objection  to 
the  Bill,  that  the  great  law  lords  would 
probably  not  be  iu  their  places,  to  give 
their  opinion  on  the  question,  when  it 
should  go  to  the  other  House.  % 

The  House  divided  on  the  motions 
Yeas,  56 ;  Noes,  21. 

June  27.  Th,e  Attorney  General  moved, 
<<  That,  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  gentle-* 
men  who  are  appointed  to  prepare,  and 
bring  in  a  bill  <  for  regulating  the  Dura- 
tion of  Polls  and  Scrutinies  in  the  Election 
of  Members  to  serve  in  Parliamrnt ;'  that 
thev  do  make  provision  in  the  said  Bill  for 
making  other  regulations  touching  such 
elections,  and  also  for  removing  difficulties 
which  may  arise  for  want  of  returns  being 
made  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament.'' 
He  explained  with  respect  to  the  first,  that 
it  would  be  nnreasonable  to  expect,  that 
every  person  coming  to  vote  should  be  a 
competent  judge  of  the  quali6catioYi ;  and 
therefore,  his  oath  should  extend  no  far<« 
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ther  than  to  prove  his  identity ;  that  be 
Hved  in  such  a  place,  went  by  such  a 
name,  and  believed  himself  qualified  to 
▼ote.  The  second  part  he  thought  re- 
quired little  apology,  and  would  at  least 
have  the  concurrence  of  a  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Fpx),  who  felt  the  inconve- 
nience of  an  irregular  return,  and  bad  de- 
clared in  the  House  at  the  time  the  scru- 
tiny was  agitated,  tiiat  he  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  matter  tried  under  Mr.  Gren- 
▼ille's  Bill,  which  would  give  him  taore 
fpeedy  and  effectual  justice.  The  object 
oT  that  wish  could  be  accomplished  by  the 
present  Bill,  and  a  similar  proceeding  to 
that,*  so  much  complained  of,  prevented 
from  happening  in  future. 

Mr.  Fox  «ai^  that  it  would  be  needless 
for  him  to  repeat  the  objections  to  th^ 
motion  which  be  urged  against  a  f^^rmer 
one  in  the  course  of  last  week.  Having 
considered  this  to  be  a  period  of  the  ses- 
sion by  m>  means  proper  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  business  wiiich  was  expected,  and 
ought  tp  have  come  before,  he  found  the 
objection  press  with  equal  force  in  the 
present  application,  as  in  the  fonner  one. 
,But  before  he  should  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  the  question,  he  would  first  re- 
mark, that  the  learned  gentleman's  propo- 
sition did  not  come  .much  recomrnended 
by  obliging  the  voter  to  swear  only  to  the 
belief  of  his  qualification.  He  then  came 
to  the  second  regulation,  obliging  the 
officer  to  make  a  return  of  members. 
This  would  be  a  very  proper  one,  were  the 
la#  any  other  than  it  now  was ;  but  as  it 
contained  no  doctrine  that  was  npt  already 
recognized  by  every  decision  of  the 
Hoase,  except  those  disagreeable  devia- 
tions in  the  case  of  the  late  scrothiy ;  as 
it  maintained  do  principle  which  was  not 
expressly  laid  down  in  the  body  of  eveiy 
act  of  parliament,  or  declared  m  the  pre- 
amble, he  must  resist  the  futility  of  re- 
enacting  -what  was  already  enacted,  and 
providing  against  a  conduct  in  foture 
which  could  not  *now  be  pursued  without 
the  highest  criminality  in  the  returning 
officer.  He  could  not  avoid  considering 
the  final  decision  of  the  House  with  re- 
spect to  the  scrutiny,  as  declaratory  cf 
these  sentiments ;  and  therefore  conceived 
them  bound  even  by  consistency,  to  op- 
pose a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  that  con- 
duct being  legal,  which  was  so  universally 
reprobated,  and  which  could  not  find  even 
the  shadow  of  support  except  in  the  un- 
constitutional ^constructions  of  the  learned 
gentlemaa,  and  some  others  engaged  in 
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the  same  cause.  The  learned  gentleman 
had  thought  proper  to  remind  him  of 
saying,  that  he  wished  to  have  the  buei* 
ness  come  before  a  committee  under  Mr. 
Grenville*s  Bill ;  but  he  did  not  see  how 
that  could  lead  to  an  approbation  of  this 
regulation,  being  only  a  complaint  of 
having  that  justice  withheld  to  which  be 
was  entitled.  After  this,  he  had  no  other 
view  to  consider  the  regulation  than  as  a 
salvo  to  former  misconduct.  This  species 
of  remedy  he  was  always  averse  to,  appre^* 
hendrng  that  it  would  tend  more  to  the  re* 
petition  than  the  future  prevention  of  mis* 
conduct.  For  these  reasons^  he  was  re* 
solved  to  oppose  the  motion* 

Mr.  PHt  said>  that  the  right  hen.  gen* 
tleman,  in  treating  this  subject,  seemel 
to  forget  those  arguments  be  used  when 
the  scrutiny  was  carrying  on,  and  perfectly 
misrepresented  the  cause  of  their  final  de* 
cision.  It  was  not  because  they  thought 
the  scrutiny  illegal  that  they  put  an  end 
to  h ;  for  if  it  were  so,  they  certainly  would 
have  complied  with  the  motion  for  erasing 
it  from  the  Jdufnals.  But  finding  it  not 
likely  to  answer  the  puipose  for  which  it 
was  mtended,  they  discontiaued  it  on  mo* 
tives  of  expediency  otoly.  The  regula- 
tions of  his  learned  Iriend  were  by  no 
mea»  redundant,  or  exptansleiry  of  what 
was  sJready  lew;  for  Uiere  was  notfainf 
either  in  the  resolutions  of  the  House,  or 
the  statutes,  which  teadered  a  scrutiny 
illegal  after  the  expiration  of  the  writ ; 
and  the  most  zealous  ofmonents  of  the 
scrutiny  couM  shew  bo  dfierence  in  fviii* 
ciple  between  the  late  and  the  former 
scrutltiy  for  Westminster. 

Hie  iiouse  divided  on  the  Attorney 
Geoeral*8  motion :  Yeas,  4<7  ;  Noes,  SS. 

July  5.  On  (he  motion  for  goin^  hito 
a  committee  on  the  Bill,  Mr.  Fox  said,  he- 
would  tit  pfesent  only  object  to  the  fol« 
fowing  extraordinary  words  in  -the  pre* 
amble,  **  Whereas  certain  inconvenienciet 
may  arise  i**  the  interpretation  of  whidi 
was,  that  the  present  stafte  of  the  law  ad« 
mitted  of  such  inconvenience  arisinff; 
now,  as  he  always  hekl  that,  wi^out  ue 
most  criminal  conduct  in  a  returning  of« 
ficer,  these  evils  could  not  be  experience^ 
he  must  oppose  that  interpretation  of  iSbt 
preanlble.  The  Attorney  Grenerat  coo» 
tended  for  the  propriety  oif'the  preamble, 
and  the  necessity  df  his  Bill.  The  ques- 
tion was  put  on  going  into  a  committee, 
on  which  the  numbers  were^-^Yeas,  7S ; 
Noes,  S2.    Mr.  Pitt  then  moved  for  Iqhl 
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MaboD  to  take  the  chair.  Lord  Mahon 
refused,  as  he  intended  to  spe^k  against 
the  Bill.  Lord  North  was  of  opinion,  that 
althousb  the  House  forced  the  Speaker  tp 
take  the  chair,  still  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly hard  to  debar  the  noble  lord  the  pri- 
vilege of  speaking  against  a  bill  which  he 
did  not  approve  of.  The  question  was 
tben  put,  that  lord  Mahon  do  take  the 
chair,  and  carried  in  the  negative.  After 
mueh  entreaty,  the  Solicitor  General  was 

1>revailed  on  to  take  the  chair.  Mr.  Fox, 
ord  North,^  igid  several  others,  attacked 
tbe  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  contended, 
tbat,  a/B  tluere  was  no  appearance  of  a  ge- 
neral election,  there  was  no  necessity  of 
altering  the  lav  of  the  land  in  so  material 
a  point,  especially  at  so  late  a  period  of 
tbe  year.  Mr.  Fox  therefore  moved,  that 
tbe  Chairman  do  leave  the  chair.  This 
brought  on  a  conversation  of  considerable 
length,  in  which  Mr.  Pitt,,  the  Attorney 
General,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Mr.  Eden, 
were  several  times  up  in  reply,  and  in  ex- 
planation. Mr.  Sheridan  pointedly  at- 
tacked the  preamble  and  the  elapses  of 
tbe  Bill,  and  stated  tbe  inacicur^cies  with 
great  precision.  The  Attorney  General 
attempted  a  defence;  but  unfortunately 
saying,  that  he  had  not  read  the  statutes 
jat  large,  and  that  there  was  an  act  re- 
specting a  scrutiny  in  Norwich,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Sheridan's  positive  assertion, 
of  there  not  being  any  act  respecting  any 
ffcrutinies,  except  the  city  of  London,  a 
running  fire  was  kep^  up,  aiid  Mr.  At- 
toauiey  felt  the  force  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  wit, 
^r,  Conrtenay's  humour,  and  Mr.  Fox's 
satire,  for  a  coosiderable  length  of  time, 
in  which  be  now  and  then  made  a  reply. 

Mr.  Courtenay  ironically  complimented 
tbe  Attorney  General  on  the  able  and  un- 
answerable manner  in  which  he  had  de- 
fended himself,  and  said,  if  he  were  not  of 
a  very  compassionate  and  feeling  disposi- 
tion, he  should  not  have  troubled  the 
pommittee  with  a  word  on  the  subject; 
but  as  he  listened  with  indignation  to  tbe 
unmerited  and  severe  strictures  that  had 
been  thrown  out  agai^t  the  learned  gen- 
tleman, which  he  saw  bad  affected  him 
deeply,  and  as  he  always  (from  sympathetic 
and  sentimental  feelings^  pitied  a  great 
man  in  distress,  be  could  no  longer  >it 
silent.  He  then  ob^rved,  that  an  unfair 
aod.unc^did  advantage  had  been  taken 
to  attack  the  learned  gentleman,  whilst  his 
able  colleague,  the  Solicitor  General,  was 
ppofioed  to  the  chair,  an4  precluded  from 
IP^o^  him,  with  tbps^  brilliant  abilities, 


and  that  profound  professional  knowledge* 
which  always  carried  conviction  to  the 
House.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
learned  gentlenian  had  been  ovt^rpowered, 
by  having  the  voluminous  code  of  lavf 
contained  in  Buffhead's  edition  of  the 
Statutes  at  Large  flung  at  his  head ;  and 
this  malicious  species  of  attack  had  been 
carried  on  in  the  most  insulting  and  pro- 
voking manner — ^not  by  learned  gentlemea 
of  the  same  profession,  but  by  honourably 
members  of  the  House,  who  seemed^ 
somehow  or  other,  to  have  acquired  more 
precise  and  accurate  ideas  of  law  and  the 
constitution  than  l)iis  Majesty's  Attorney 
General.  However,  he  hoped  the  le^irned 
gentleman  would  not  sink  into  despond- 
ency and  despair  on  this  trying  occasioot 
He  might  still  comfort  himself,  by  reflect- 
ing, that  his  unlearned  opponents  were 
npt  laia^ers,  and  therefore  his  credit  an4 
reputation  CQuld  not  suffer  by  any  mo- 
mentary victory  they  obtained)  as  they 
could  i)ot  pursue  him  into  the  courts  be- 
low. He  begged  the  learned  gentleman 
to  consider  himself  in  the  situation  o/ 
Sancho  Panfa,  when  he  was  beat  with  the 
shoemaker's  last ;  Pon  Quixote  very  phi.- 
losophically  proved  to  the  disconsolate 
Sancho,  that  the  meanness  of  the  instru- 
ment took  away  tlie  disgrace  of  the  drub- 
bing; but  that  if  he  had  been  conquered 
by  a  squire  of  his  own  rank  and  degree^ 
the  ignominy  would  have  been  indeUble. 
This  Mr.  Courtenay  asserted  was  a  cas» 
in  point,  and  applied  very  forcibly  to  the 
Attorney  General.  He  intreated  the 
learned  gentleman  to  derive  patience,  an(jl 
jto  draw  consolation  from  so  apposite  an 
example.  An  hon.  member  had  observed, 
that  no  man  was  capable  of  drawing  up  a 
bill  better  tlian  the  learned  gentleman; 
the  contradictions,  absurdities,  and  blun^ 
ders  which  had  been  ostentatiously  dis- 
played in  the  course  of  tbe  debate,  all 
jconspired  to  evince  tbe  excellency  of  tbe 
Bill ;  they  were  so  very  obvioqs,  tnat  they 
were  immediately  discovered,  and  madie 
perfectly  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capa- 
city;  and  consequently  there  could  be  np< 
deception,  no  legal  sopliistry  meant  to  be 
imposed  on  the  minds  and  understandinj^ 
of  men,  wbc^  the  faults  were  written  m 
capitals,  and  the  law,  reason,  and  profes^ 
simial  knowledge,  on  which  insidious  acts 
of  parliament  are  sometimes  founded  (but 
not  by  the  learqed  gentleman),  were  a^ 
perfectly  illegible  as  if  they  had  beei;! 
written  in  lemon  juice.  Judge  filack- 
ston^^  be  said,  bad  remarked,  tha>  thf 
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emperor  Caligula  used  to  promulgate  his 
laws,  \xy  having  them  written  in  a  small 
hand,  and  hung  up  his  tablet  so  high  that 
the  people  could  not  read  them-;  yet  he 
exacted  severe  penalties  for  the  slighest 
breach  of  them.  What  a  striking  con- 
trast was  there  between  the  conduct  of  a 
Koman  tyrant  and  an  English  attorney 
general,  who  adapted  and  lowered  the 
sense  of  his  election  laws  to  the  humblest 
capacity,  and  provided  no  penalty  what- 
ever for  the  infringement  of  tbenu  He 
likewise  particulai'ly  admired  the  candour 
and  ingenuousness  of  the  learned  gentle- 
nan,  who  had  declared  fairly  and  openly, 
that  he  had  not  read  the  Statutes,  nor 
taken  any  pains  to  find  out  whether  tliere 
was  any  necessity  for  introducing  the  pre- 
sent Bill  or  not;  nay,  so  very  innocent 
and  undesigning  did  he  appear,  that  he 
even  did  not  know  the  name  of  his  own 
Bill,  probably  thinking  a  title  might  be 
bestowed  on  it,  with  more  propriety  when 
it  went  to  the  other  House.  There  was 
no  subtilty,  no  trick,  no  deception,  be 
said,  in  tne  learned  gentleman;  all  was 
fair,  liberal  and  candid  in  his  proceedings ; 
and  unless  it  had  been  universally  known 
that  he  really  was  his  Majesty's  Attorney 
Genera],  no  one  could  ever  have  suspectei^ 
It  from  the  professional  talents  he  had  ex- 
hibited that  night.  This  modesty  was 
certainly  a  peculiar  merit  in  the  learned 
gentleman,  and  a  singularity  not  practised 
^y  any  of  his  predecessors  in  office,  but 
which  deserved  the  hiehest  eulogiums. 
The  learned  gentleman  had,  likewise^  he 
observed,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  fancy, 
triumphantly  asserted,  that  there  was  a 
statute  purposely  framed  to  regulate  polls 
and  scrutinies  in  the  election  of  members 
i)f  parliament  for  the  city  of  Norwich,  and 
dwelt  With  some  degree  of  exultation  on 
the  error  of  an  hon.  gentleman,  fMr. 
Windham)  who  had  presumed  to  aifier 
from  him  on  this  point.  However,  the 
fact  turned  out,  that  the  Bill  alluded  to 
was  intituled,  "  An  Act  for  regulating  the 
measure  of  Norwich  stuffs  and  druggets ; 
and  for  electing  proper  officers,  &c.  to 
carry  the  same  into  execution.''  This 
slight  mistake,  with  five  or  six  more  of  a 
similar  nature,  had  been  pointed  out,  and 
seemed  to  have  made  ^very  improperly 
indeed)  some  impression  on  the  House; 
but  such  futile  objections  were  instantly 
obviated  by  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exche^quer,  who  observed  with  his 
usual  sagacity  and  discernment,  that  there 
was  no  room  for  triumph,  by  exhibiting 


proofs  of  ignorance,  folly,  and  precipita- 
tion in  the  Bill,  where  every  clause  was 
pregnant  with  them ;  and  that  it  was  an 
easy  task  for  gentlemen  who  studied  the 
statutes  for  the  purpose  of  cavilling  and 
faction,  to  embarrass  and  perplex  his 
learned  friend,  who  had  repeatedly  ac- 
knowledged he  had  never  read  one  of 
them.  Mr.  Courtenay  threw  out  a  variety 
of  sarcastic  and  ludicrous  remarks  to  the 
same  purpose,  all  of  which  were  received 
by  the  House  with  great  relish. 

Mr.  Adam  declared  the  Bill  was  most 
ignorantly' drawn,  and  indecently  brought 
forward,  when  there  were  none  of  the 
Judges  in  town  to  give  their  opinion  on  a 
Bill  which  was  to  dter  the  ancient  law  of 
the  land. 

The  question  being  put,  that  the  chair* 
man  do  leave  the  chair,  a  division  took 
place:  Yeas,  44;  Noes,  89.  The  com- 
mittee then  went  through  the  claosea. 

July  14*.  Mr.  Fox  brought  up  a  peti- 
tion from  Westminster  against  the  Bill» 
and  moved  that  the  petitioners  be  heard 
by  their  counsel.  On  this  the  House  di- 
vided :  Yeas,  18 ;  Noes,  55.— The  Bill  was 
afterwards  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Bill/or  the 
Encouragement  of  the  British  Fisheries.! 
July  4.  Mr.  Beau/bt/  rose  and  said :— I 
had  the  honour,  a  few  days  since,  of  pre- 
senting to  the  House  a  Report  from  the 
committee  appointed  to  inqiure  into  t^e 
state  of  the  British  fisheries,  and  into  the 
most  effectual  means  of  their  extension 
and  improvement;  and  I  now  rise  to  dis- 
charge the  duty  which,  as  chairman  of 
that  committee,  I  owe  to  the  House  and 
to  the  public,  by  moving,  <<  That  the 
House  ao  now  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  of 
the  said  Report.''  1  am  sensible,  that  at  a 
period  of  the  session  so  far  advanced,  it  is 
neither  usual  nor  desirable,  that  new  bnsi* 
ness  should  be  introduced:  yet,  in  that 
whidi  I  have  to  propose,  there  are  circum- 
stances that  perhaps  may  incline  the  House 
to  the  opinion,  that  its  discussion  ought 
not  to  be  postponed.  Those  circumstances 
are,  the  approaching  expiration  of  the  tem- 
porary law  which  grants  a  bounty  on  the 
tonnage  of  vessels  employed  in  the  fishery 
for  herring ;  and  the  obvious  expediency 
of  determining  by  actual  experience,  |>e- 
fore  it  does  expire,  whether  that  bounty 
can  be  made  efectual  to  its  end,  and  of 
course,  whether  it  ought  or  ought  not  t$ 
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be  renewed.  Hitherto  that  bounty  has 
operated  as  an  useless  expense,  of  little 
less  than  20>000/.  a  year  to  the  public ; 
and  has  amounted,  upon  an  average  of  thje 
last  ten  years^  to  75  per  cent  on  the  value 
of  all  the  fish  tbat  has  been  taken  by  the 
vessels  on  which  it  was  paid.  Now,  before 
the  temporary  law  which  gives  the  bounty 
expires,  and  before  petitions  for  its  renewal 
are  received,  it  is  highly  requisite  that  the 
House  should  be  able  to  determine,  by  a 
fairer  experiment  than  has  hitherto  been 
made,  whether  the  failure  of  the  home 
fishery  has  arisen  from  insuperable  ob- 
stacles in  the  nature  of  things,  in  which 
case  a  continuance  of  the  bounty  would 
be  an  ill-judged  and  unwarrantable  waste 
of  the  public  income ;  or  whether  it  has 
not  entirely  arisen  from  that  system  of  in- 
judicious regulation  that  has  accompanied 
the  bounty  and  contracted  its  effects. 

Here  the  Speaker  observed,  that  what 
Mr.  Beaufov  seemed  preparing  to*  say, 
would  be  o^red  with  more  propriety  af^er 
the  House  should  have  resolvea  itself  into 
a  committee.  Mr.  Beaufoy  acquiesced, 
and  the  House  having  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee,  he  went  on  thus :  The  failure 
of  the  herring  fishery  of  Britain  has  been 
generally  lamented,  but  the  causes  of  that 
&ilure  have  never  yet  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained. The  Legislature  granted  ample 
bounties,  and  has  at  the  same  time  pre- 
scribed the  system  by  which  the  fishery 
shall  be  conducted.  But  whether  the  re- 
gulations so  prescribed,  are  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  hshery,  the  interests  of  which 
they  profess  to  promote,  seems  not,  at  any 
rate,  tp  have  been  an  object  of  inquiry. 
The  herrings  leave  the  polar  seas  early  m 
the  spring,  and  proceedmg  in  a  shoal  that 
is  supposed  to  fill  a  larger  space  in  the 
ocean  than  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  are 
separated  at  Ireland  into  two  divisions: 
one  of  these  pursues  a  western  course* 
along  the  shores  of  America;  while  the 
other  arrives  in  the  Shetland  seas  early  in 
the  month  of  June.  To  these  seas  the 
Dutch  resort  with  a  multitude  of  vessels, 
employing  from '  10  to  20,000  seamen. 
They  assemble  in  the  Brassa  sound,  on 
the  Shetland  coast,  on  the  22d  day  of 
June,  and  on  the  24th  are  permitted  to 
cast  their  nets.  '  Such  is  the  practice  of 
the  Dutch :  now  what  is  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish ?  Sir,  the  law  has  declared,  with  in- 
credible absurdity,  that  the  English  vessel, 
if  she  means  to  hate  the  benefit  of  the 
bounty,  shall  not  sail  till  the  Ist  of  Octo- 
ber: be&re  that  day  arrives*  th^  beirings 


have  passed  by:  some  of  them,  indeed, 
winter  in  the  sea,  lakes,  or  the  western 
coasts  of  Scotland;  but  infinitely  the 
greater  part  have  reached  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  where  they  entirely  disappear.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  Dutch  and  the  Swedes 
have  supplied  all  the  markets  of  Europe ; 
and  the  Irish,  whose  Legislature  has  seen 
and  Avoided  the  impolicy  of  our  restric- 
tions, have  furnished  our  own  vessels  with 
herring  for  the  consumption  of  our  West 
India  islands.  The  removal  c^this  griev- 
ance, by  a  declaration,  that  vessels  sailing 
on  the  herring  fishery  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
proceed  on  their  voyage  at  any  time  not 
earlier  than  the  1st  of  June,  is  the  object 
of  one  of  the  resolutions  contained  in  the 
Report. 

The  next  obstacle  to  the  success  of  our 
fisheries  is  also  occasioned  by  the  law ;  for 
it  declares,  that  no  vessel  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  bounty,  that  has  not  previously 
sailed  to  one  of  the  ^appointed  porta  of 
rendezvous.  Now  the  consequence  of  the 
restriction  is,  that  a  vessel  is  compelled  \j6 
make  a  circuitous  voyage  which  oflen  oc- 
casions the  loss  of  a  week,  and  is  some- 
times, from  the  accidents  of  wind  and 
weather,  the  cause  of  a  much  longer  de- 
lay; nor  is  this  waste  of  time  and  accu- 
mulation of  expense  to  tlie  fishermen  pro- 
ductive of  the  least  advantage  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  Dutch,  indeed,  have  enjoined  » 
general  rendezvous  to  the  vessels  em- 
ployed in  their  fisheries ;  but  with  them 
the  regulation  is  accompanied  by  a  code 
of  judicious  laws,  enforced  b^  a  commo- 
dore, to  whom  great  authority  is  given ; 
and  in  aid  of  whose  power,  the  regulation 
that  directs  the  rendezvous  and  forbids  the 
separation  of  the  fle^t  appears  to  have 
been  established ;  whereas  we  British  Le- 
gislature, in  aidopting  one  of  the  restric- 
tions hnposed  bv  the  Hollanders,  has  neg- 
lected the  policy  by  which  alone  it  is 
justified.  The  British  law  appoints  no 
coipmodore;  it  furnishes  no  protection; 
it  neither  permits  the  fishermaa  to  pursue 
his  own  interests  in  his  own  way,  nor  pre- 
scribes to  him  a  wise  and  judicious  rule : 
it  imposes  the  inconvenience  of  restraint 
without  the  advantage  of  regulation.  I 
flatter  myself  the  committee  will  not  dis- 
approve of  that  resolution  in  the  Report 
that  has  for  its  object  the  removal  of  this 
grievance. 

A  third  excessive  discouragement  to  our 
fishermen  is,  the  refusing  them  the  liberty 
which  the  Dutch  always  grant  to  their 
people,  that  of  sending  home  their  fish  ^ 
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(hey  take  them,  without  waiting  till  each 
vessel  shall  have  completed  her  cargo. 
The  Enf{lish  law  allows  no  other  alterna- 
tive to  the  master  of  the  vessel,  hut  that 
of  returning  with  a  full  cargo,  or  of  conti- 
nuing three  months  at  sea;  tlie  conse- 
quence of  which  is,  that  the  fishing  vessels 
from  Glaseow  have  the  mortifipatiqn  of 
seeing  the  West  India  ships  of  their  own 
port  sail  by  them  on  their  way  to  Cork,  in 
order  to  purchase  herrings  for  the -supply 
of  the  West  India  market.  As  a  remedy 
for  this  evil,  it  is  my  intention  to  propose, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Report,  that  the 
master  of  the  fishing-buss  shall  have  liberty 
to  send  home,  'yfk  an  attendant  vessel,  the 
6A  as  he  takes  them ;  and  shall  also  ^  be 
permitted  to  purchase  fish  of  the  4)oatmeQ 
o»  the  coast :  for  they  have  often  a  plen- 
tiful supply  when  the  decked  vesset  has 
little  success.  But  in  order  to  promote  as 
much  .as  possible  the  increase  of  our  eea- 
iDe|9, 1  wish  also  to  propose,  as  the  condi- 
tion of  the  indulgence,  that  evefy  vessel 
wiiich  takes  the  benefit  of  both  or  either 
of  these  privileges,  shall  continue  three 
months  at  sea^  unless,  before  that  time^ 
she  shall  return  with  a  full  cargo. 

Another  most  impolitic  burUien  on  the 
fisheries  is  created  by  the  tax  which  the 
Legislature  has  imposed,  on  guch  herrings 
as  are  sold  for  the  consumption  of  our  own 

{people.  Of  all  taxe«,  those  which  are 
aid  upon  the  food  of  the  people  are  surely 
tlie  most  unwise ;  and  of  all  taxes  upon 
food^  that  upon  tlie  aubsistenice  of  the  poor 
is  certainly  the  most  expressive.  To  the 
inliabitants  of  the  northiern  coasts  of  Scot- 
land, fish  is  the  natural  and  almost  the 
only  means  of  support ;  and  It  is  found 
there  in  such  incredible  abundance,  that 
in  the  year  1780,  on  the  sudden  sinking 
of  the  tide  in  one  of  those  lakes  which 
communicate  with  the  sea,  no  less  than 
50,000  tons  offish  were  lelt  at  once  upon 
the  shore.  The  lake  appears  to  have  been 
full  from  its  sur&ce  to  its  bed.  Who 
would  imagine,  that  a  country,  whose 
coasts  are  crowded,  and  whose  lakes  are 
filled  with  such  infinite  multitudes  of  fish, 
eould  ever  experience  the  miseries  of 
iamine  ?  yet,  every  gentletman  who  bears 
mo  knows,  that  within  these  two  years, 
such  was  the  state  of  Scotland.  The 
H(Hise  allotted  14,000^  to  purchase  corn 
for  the  relief  of  the  starving  inhabitants, 
but  in  the  mean  time  many  of  them  had 
perished  from  a  want  of  food.  Sir,  to  our 
tax  upon  fish,  and  to  the  system*  of  our 
^t  laws^  the  miseries  of  that  year  are 


whoUv  to  be  ascribed ;  for  had  it  not  beea 
for  the  discouragements  and  restraint? 
which  that  tax  and  those  restrictions  im- 

Eosed  upon   the  curing  of  herrings  for 
omo  consumption,  the  practice  of  pre- 
serving them  for  the  home  market  would 
long  since    have  been  established;    the 
quantities  cured  in  the  autumn  and  the 
winter,  would  have  been  great  in  propor- 
tion to  the  scarcity  of  the  harvest ;  aod 
the  people  in  every  part  of  the  countir 
would  have  been  plentifully  fed.     I  wish 
not,  at  this  late  period  of  the  session,  to 
propose  so  tedious  and  complicated  a  bu- 
siness as  the  revision  of  our  Salt  laws ;  but 
till  those  laws  shall  be  corrected,  and  tili 
the  du^  on  coal  carried  by  sea  from*  one 
part  of  Scotland  to  another  shall  be  re- 
pealed, her  fisheries  never  can  be  carried 
to  an  extent  in  any  degree  proportioned 
to^  that  of  which  tliey  are  capable.     Many 
an  extensive  tract  of  land  in  Scotland  has 
neither  coals  nor  wood,  nor  even  its  mi* 
serable  substitute,  peat;    yet.  by  a  tax 
which  operatesalmostas  a  prohibition  (ibr 
through  all  Scotland  it  does  not  produce 
2,0007.  a  year),  ihe  inbaiiitants^re  pre- 
vented from  obtaining  a  supply  from  the 
adjoining  districts.     What,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, is  the  language  of  the  law  to  th« 
people  ?  Does  it  not  seem  to  say,  •  Nature 
has  withheld  from  you  the  fuel  which  ii 
necessary  for  your  convenient  subsistence ; 
she  has  refused  you  the  means  of  assemK 
bling  yourselves  in  towns,  and  of  carrying 
on  your  fisheries  -to  advantage ;   she  has 
denied  you  materials  for  converting  to 
useful  manure  the  chalk  and  the  lime-stoive 
with  which  vour  hills  abound.      Tl^ 
wants,  indeed,  the  neighbouring  districts 
would  abundantly  supply;    towns  would 
then  h^  built  upon    your   coasts,   jrour 
fisheries  would  flourish,    and    the    corn 
whidi,  for  want  of  manure,  now  perishes 
unripened  oi\  your  lands,  would  then  yield 
an  abundant  harvest.  Butof  thisequiuble 
privilege,  the  Legislature  has  determined 
to  deprive  you ;  the  law  shall  enforce  the 
curse  which  nature  has  inflicted.'     Such, 
Sir,  in  effect,  is  the  language  of  your 
statutes.    When  the  people  are  protected 
by  wise  and  provident  regulations;  when 
the  Legislature  acts  as  it  were  aflbctionate- 
ly  towards  them,  there  arje  few  obstacles 
which  their  industry  does  not  enable  them 
to  overcome;    wh^^iss,  4in  unwise  and 
improvident  law  operates  more  severely 
upon  them  than  rigour  of^limate,  or  than 
barrenness  of  soil ;  for  it  binds  them  to 
cali^mitj  and  rendem  distress  perpetqaL  . 
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UnfortunBtely,  Sir,  what  I  am  saying  is 
not  idle  declamation,  nor  the  doubtful 
suggestion  of  speculative  Teas^ning,  but 
an  indisputable  conclusion  from  the  evi- 
dence ot  acknowledged  facts.  Compajre, 
for  example,  the  natural  state  of  Holland 
with  that  of  an  equal  tract  of  land  on  the 
western  coasts  of  Scotland,  and  then  con- 
aider  the  actual  state  of  each.  What  was 
the^ ancient  condition  of  the  former?  A 
wide  waste  of  land,  with  here  and  there  a 
pool  of  salt  water :  but  what  is  now  the 
state  of  population  f  Is  it  not  covered  with 
millions  pf  inhabitants  ?  In  Scotland,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  shall  find  many  natural 
advantages ;  its  lakes  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  fish ;  its  vallies  are  covered  wdth 
pasture ;  its  rivulets  are  suitedt  to  the  uses 
of  many  manufactures;  and  in  addition  to 
^ese  advantages,  it  has  also  a  natural 
water  carriage  almost  from  sea  to  sea; 
yet,  what  is  the  state  of  its  population  ? 
Sir,  I  travelled  in  that  country  from  sun- 
rise to  sun^'set^  without  seeing  a  human 
fhce,  or  the  mafks  of  a  human  habitation. 
I  mention  not  these  onhappy  effects  of 
improvident  legislation  with  a  view  of 
troubling  the  conraiittee  with  any  imme- 
diate proposal  for  correcting  tine  evils 
which  tbe  Salt  laws  and  the  tax  on  water- 
lM>nie  coal  have  produced  in  Scotland.  In 
a  future  sessioD,  indeed,  an  opportunity 
will,  I  hope,  he  found  of  reheving  the 
western  districts  of  Scotland  from  the 
vexatious,  and,  to  a  poor  country,  most 
destructive  taxes  on  salt  and  coal,  Hte 
joint  produce  of  which  in  all  SccAland 
does  not  exceed  16,0007.  a  year;  and 
which,  in  the  districts  I  have  mentioned, 
do  not  even  pay  the  expense  of  collection* 
But  at  present  I  mention  the  pernicious 
effects  of  those  taxes  nterely  with  a  view 
to  «hew,  that  the  resolutions  which  I  am 
now  to  move  do  not  include  llhe  whde  of 
the  grievances  that  oppress  the  fisheries  of 
Britain.  To  many  of  the  most  material, 
fh^  removal  of  which  is  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  fisheries,  considered  as  a 
national  object,  <hey  certainly  do  extend ; 
but  that  sort  of  relief  that  would  give  to 
the  fisheries  of  Britmn  the  prosperrty  of 
which  they  are  capable,  and  unquestion- 
ablv  place  them  above  all  competition, 
embraces  objects  of  too  much  importance 
to  be  discussed  at  the  close  of  a  session. 

Sir,  I  will  trouble  you  with  no  farther 
remarks  on  the  home  fisheries  of  Britain  : 
but  before  I  sit  down,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  explain  the  purport  of  a  motion  I  am 
anxious  to  make  on  a  different  fishery; 


that  which  is  carried- on  for  cod  on  the 
coasts  of  Iceland.  To  that  fishery,  about 
seventy  years  since,  one  single  town,  that 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent, 
annually  sent  no  less  than  200  vessels,  ex- 
clusive of  those  which  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom employed.  But  in  the  reign  of 
Sueen  Anne,  an  act  was  passed  to  deprive 
le '  owners  of  vessels  employed  in  the 
Iceland  fishery,  of  an  indulgence  which, 
till  that  time,  they  had  constantly  enjoyed' 
in  common  with  those  who  are  engaged 
.in  the  fishery  for  herrings,  that  of  ware- 
housing till  the  following  season,  under 
the  lock  of  the  officer,  and  therefore  with- 
out the  pavment  of  tlie  duty,  such  salt  aa 
was  brought  back  in  the  vessels  unused. 
The  Act  directs,  that  upon  all  such  salt 
the  duty  shall  be  paid.  This  ill-consider-* 
ed  and  impolitic  law,  without  having  made 
the  minutest  addition  to  the  revenue,  has 
totally  annihilated  all  that  Britain  possessed 
of  this  extensive  and  most  valuable  fishery ; 
while  foreigners,  profiting  by  our  mi^ 
takes,  pursue  it  with  eagerness,  and  mo- 
nopolize aH  its  advantages.  Fortj  vessela 
from  Dunkirk  alone  sailed  on  this  fishery 
in  the  last  year,  and  every  vessel  is  said  to 
have  rettnmed  with  a  full  cargo.  The 
cod  which  are  taken  on  the  Icd^d  ^asts 
are  described  as  the  -finest  in  the  world  f 
and  as  being  as  much  stiperior  to  those 
which  are  caught  in  the  seas  of  the  Unitedi 
States  of  America,  lis  the  latter  are  rc'<' 
ported  to  be  to  those  of  Newfoundland,  a 
difference  that  would  ensure  to  the  mer- 
chamt  whose  cargo  is  of  Iceland  fish,  an 
advantage  over  the  Americans  in  every 
European  market.  It  is  from  a  wish  ta 
give  to  Great  Britain  advantages  as  esti' 
mable  as  they  are  obvious,  that  one  of  the 
motions  which  I  shall  now  beg  leave  to^ 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  com-^ 
mittee,  lias  for  its  object  the  restoring  to 
the  owners  of  vessels  employed  in  the 
Iceland  fishery,  the  privilege  they  for- 
merly enjoyed  of  warehousing  their  sur- 
lAxis  salt ;  a  privilege  which  the  proprietors- 
of  the  herring-busses  have  always  heei»' 
allowed,  and  the  iblly  of  refusing  which, 
to  the  owners  of  vessels  in  the  Iceland 
fishery,  experience  has  abundantly  proved. 
The  Resolutions  were  as  follow:  1.^ 
^'  That  every  buss,  or  other  fishing  vessel* 
properly  fitted  out  and  furnished,  as  by  law 
required  for  vessels  entered  for  the  bounty, 
shall  be  allowed  to  clear  out  of  any  port  of 
Great  Britain,  at  any  time  between  the  first  - 
day  of  Jane  and  the  first  day  of  October, 
and  to  proceed  immediately  to  her  fishing 
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ttation,  and  to  cast  her  net^,  without  being 
obliged  to  rendezvous  at  any  other  port 
or  place.  2.  That  the  masters  of  busses 
and  other  vessels  employed  in  tlie  herring 
fishery,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  purchase 
fresh  herrings  of  the  boat  fishers  (being 
British  subjects  |,  and  to  ship  the  herrings 
^hich  they  shall  take,  or  which  thev  slidl 
purchase  as  aforesaid,  on  board  any 
attendant  British  vessel,  with  permission 
to  land  the  same,  underproper  regulations, 
in  any  of  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  upon 
oath  being  made  by  the  master  of  the  smaller 
vessel  so  landing  them  as  aforesaid,  or  by  the 
owner  of  the  fish,  that  the  fish  were,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  caught  by 
British  subjects;  provided,  that  if  the 
attendant  vessel,  which  shall  sail  with  such 
fish,  shall  land  them  at  any  other  port  than 
that  from  which  the  principal  vessel  cleared 
out,  a  proper  certificate  of  the  number  of 
barrels  or  salted  fish  so  landed  shall  be 
obtained  firom  the  principal  officer  of  cus- 
toms at  such  port,  before  the  bond  for  the 
duties  on  the  salt  taken  on  board  the  prin- 
cipal vessel  shall  be  discharged  ;  and  pro- 
vided also,  that  no  buss  or  vessel,  return- 
ing to  port  within  the  space  of  twelve 
weeks  after  her  clearance  outwards,  unless 
with  a  full  cargo,  the  whole  of  which  shall 
have  been  taken,  and  cured  or  salted  by 
such  buss  or  vessel,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
bounty.  S.  That,  for  reviving  and  encou- 
raging^ the  cod  fishery  in  the  North  Seas, 
and  m  Iceland,  the  owner  of  any  vessel 
employed  therein  shall  be  at  libertv  to  use, 
in  ttie  said  fishery,  British-made  salt,  duty- 
free, and  to  warehouse,  under  the  key  of 
the  officer,  any  surplus  salt  remaining  in 
such  vessel  upon  her  return  to  the  place 
of  her  outfit,  under  the  like  rules  and  regu- 
latiobs  as  are  provided  for  surplus  salt 
brought  back  m  vessels  employed  in  the 
herrins  fishery.  4.  That  all  busses,  and 
other  nshing  vessels,  shall  in  future  be 
permitted  to  be  entered  for  the  bounty, 
without  any  limitation  of  their  burtlien  or 
tonnage,  except  that  no  vessel  of  less  than 
twenty  tons  shall  be  entitled  to  the  bounty 
for  more  than  eighty  tons,  idthough  of  a 
larger  burthen.'  5.  That  all  busses  and 
vessels,  employed  in  the  herring  fisheries,, 
shall  be  at  liberty  during  the  time  of  their 
continuance  at  sea,  to  catch  and  cure  cod, 
lin^,  and  hake,  as  well  as  herrings,  and 
shfiQl  be.  subject  to  the  same  regiuations, 
and  have  the  same  privilege  of  curing  the 
said  other  species  of  fish  with  salt  duty- 
free, as  in  tne  case  of  hearings ;  biit  that 
no  bounty  shall  be  allowed  on  the  export- 


ation of  the  said  other  species  offish;  and 
therefore,  that  such  other  fish    shall  ba 
marked  by  cutting  their  taik  in  the  manner 
prescribed  for  marking  fish  cured  for  home  | 
consumption."  I 

To  these  Mr.  Beaufoy  said,  he  would 
add  a  resolution  to  declare,  **  That  all  the 
existing  laws  and  resolutions  on  the  fishery 
do  cease.**  Mr.  Beaufoy  concluded  with 
moving  the  first  resolution. 

Mr.  Eden  said,  he  did  not  rise  with  any 
intention  of  opposing  the  resolution,  but 
there  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  serious 
difficulty  in  the  case :  the  result  of  the 
resolutions  was  in  fact  an  abandonment  of 
the  revenue,  derived  from  the  operatioa 
of  the  laws  in  being  relative  to  the  British 
fisheries.  He  wished  therefore  to  know, 
before  he  gave  his  consent  to  the  resolu- 
tion, what  necessity  existed  for  bringing 
forward  a  matter  of  so  much  importance 
at  that  late  period  of  the  session,  and  in 
so  very  thin  a  House;  and  upon  what 
ground  it  was  that  the  conduct  of  our 
mrefathers,  who  had  a  few  years  since 
put  an  end  to  the  system  now  proposed  to 
ne  revived,  was  presumed  to  be  founded  in 
bad  policy  ?  He  reminded  the  committee, 
that  precisely  the  sort  of  system  which 
the  resolutions  would  lay  the  ground  for 
re-establishing,  had  existed  for  85  years, 
and  had  within  the  last  20  years  been  abo- 
lished. It  therefore  appeared  to  him 
necessary  that  some  proof  should  have 
been  given,  that  good  policy  required  the 
restoration  of  the  exploded  system.  If 
any  gentleman  in  administration  would 
stand  up  and  say,  that  he  was  persuaded, 
the  proposed  alteration  was  founded  in 
wisdom,  and  that  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  risk  the  revenue  in  the  manner  proposed, 
Mr.  Eden  declared  he  should  be  satisfied ; 
for  he  made  no  scrupb  to  acknowledge, 
that  he  was  -not  sufficiently  master  of  Uia 
subject  to  pronounce  upon  it  with  cer- 
tainty. He  had  no  other  information 
respecting  it  but  what  he  had  obtained 
from  perusing  the  Report,  and  from  con- 
sulting two  or  three  volumes  of  the  statute 
books  upon  the  table  since  he  came  into 
the  House ;  and  he  would  venture  to  say, 
without  dread  of  being  thought  guilty 
of  any  afiVont  to  the  committee,  that  very 
few  of  the  thirty  members  present  were 
better  acquainted  with  the  subject  than 
himself.  He  hoped,  therefore,  to  hear 
from  those  who  were  to  be  responsible  for 
the  measure,  and  to  whose  peculiar  care 
the  revenue  of  the  country  was  intrusted, 
that  they  had  reason  to  think  that  it  was 
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irigfaty  and  that  it  would  not  be  dbadvan- 
^ageous  to  the  revenue  to  revive  the  old 
system  with  regard  to  the  British  fisheries. 
.  The  existing  laws  relative  to  the  fisheries 
would  not  expire  till  the  year  1787*  He 
wasy  therefore,  the  more  amazed  at  the 
matter  being  brought  forward  at  so  extra- 
ordinary a  season. 

Mn  Pulteney  defended  the  resolutions, 
as  harmless  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  lilcely 
-to  prove  extremely  beneficial  on  the  other. 
tie  said,  if  the  British  fisheries  were  pro- 
perly encouraged,  it  was  incredible  to 
"what  an  extent  they  might  be  carried. 
'  The  first  five  resolutions  were  a|;reed  to. 
When  the  last  resolution,  declaring,  that 
all  the  existing  laws  and.  restrictions  touch- 
iig  the  British  fisheries  do  henceforth 
cea«e  and  determine,  was  moved) 

Mr.  put  said,  as  its  obvious  tendency 
was  to  give  up  the  whole  of  the  revenue 
arising  firom  the  fisheries,  it  was  a  matter 
that  required  some  consideration  on  his 
part  before  he  consented  to  it ;  he  wished 
tlirrcfore  that  it  might  be  postponed. 
>  Mr.  Beaitfbj^BSimt — The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  observed,  that  he  is 
not  aware  of  any  such  jeason  for  the  re- 

Eeal  of  the  tax  upon  herrings  consumed  at 
ome,  as  will  justify  the  relinquishing  the 
income  it  afibrds.  Does  then  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  really  think,  that  a  tax 
upon  the  subsistence  of  the  people,  which 
always  operates  as  a  tax  upon  population, 
as  the  surest  mode*  of  increasing  the  in- 
come of  the  state  f  Does  he  think  that  the 
shortest  way  of  attaining  an  end,  consists 
in  the  destruction  of  the  m^ans  ?  Does  he 
think  that  1,400/.  a  year,  which  is  all  that 
this  miserable  tax  afiords,  sufficiently  com- 
pensates for  the  discouragement  it  brin^ 
on  the  fi^eries^  especially  of  Scotland,  m 
tnany  districts  of  which,  fish  is  almost 
their  onty  food?  Even  upon  the  narrow 
estimate  of  how  much  this  tax  has  brought 
Into  the  Exchequer,  and  how  much  the 
Exchequer  has  disbursed  in  consequence 
of  expenses  created  by  the  tax,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  revenue  is  a  gamer;  for  to  this 
tax  is,  in  great  part  at  least,  to  be  attri- 
buted, that  famine  in  ScotUind,  for  the 
removal  of.  which  no  less  a  sum  than 
14,000/.  was  voted  by  the  House.  So 
that  upon  the  contracted  sc^  of  hioney 
received  and  nnoney  expended,  the  ^ain 
to  the  revenue  is  extremely  problematical. 
But  if  the  effects  of  the  tax  on  the  popu- 
lation of  the  coVintry  be  taken  into  the 
account ;  if  the  prevention  of  famine  in 
districts  of  vast  exteat  be  an  object  of  any 
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worth ;  if  increashig  the  means  of  wealth, 
bv  the  iencoura^ement  of  the  fisheries  in 
places  from  which  nature  has  excluded 
almost  every  other  object  of  industry,  bfe 
not  too  contemptible  a  good  to  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature  ;  or  if  th^ 
calling  the  navy  of  England  the  bulwark 
of  her  peoplp,  their  best  reliance  and  sute 
defence,  be  not  ^mpty  and  insignificant 
sounds,  words  of  no  import,  frivolous  and 
foolish  declamation ;  then  I  am  confident, 
that  no  tax  more  unwise,  no  impost,  in  all 
its  effects,  direct  as  well  as  collateral,  more 
thoroughly  impolitic,  has  ever  been  inh- 
posed.  In  this  light  I  am  persuaded,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when  the 
completion  of  the  more  urgent  business* 
that  now  presses  upon  his  mind  shall  have 
left  him  leisure  for  the  inquiry,  will  con-» 
sider  the  tax ;  and  in  that  hope,  I  shall 
certainly  forbear  at  present  to  press  this 
resolution  on  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

July  5.  The  Report  of  the  said  reso^ 
lutions  being  brought  up, 

Mr.  Eden  begged  leave  once  more  to 
enforce  a  matter  of  fact  that  he  had  aU 
ready  stated  to  the  House  in  the  com^ 
mittee ;  what  he  alluded  to  was,  that  the 
present  laws  would  not  expire  till  1787« 
As^  those  laws  would,  therefore,  Continue 
for  two  years  more,  there  was  no  absolute 
necessity  to  prepare  some  new  system  to 
take  effect  as  soon  as  the  present  should 
cease ;  nay,  even  if  the  expiration  of  those 
laws  should  take  place  in  1786,  instead  of 
the  following  year,  there  still  would  be  time 
enough  in  the  next  session  to  prepare  a 
bill  on  the  subject ;  which  would  be  infi-* 
nitely  more  decent^  than  now,  at  so  late  sfr. 
period  of  the  session  and  in  so  thin  a 
House,  when  there  were  but  thirty  or 
forty  members  present,  to  hurry  a  bill  ou 
a  subject  of  such  vast  importance. 

Mr.  Dempster  defended  the  resolutiotis, 
and  thought  there  could  be  no  reason  for 
postponing  the  business  to  another  session. 
He  said,  tnat  if  gentlemen  did  not  attend 
their  duty  in  parliament,  it  was  no  ai'ga- 
ment,  why  matters  of  such  consequence 
should  be  prevented  from  going  forward ; 
for  though  certainly  it  was  desirable  to 
transact  the  present  business  in  a  full 
House  if  such  a  one  were  to  be  had,  it 
was  of  such  a  nature,  that  if  it  could  be 
done  in  a  House  consisting  of  but  two 
members,  it  ought  to  be  so,  rather  than 
left  undone. 

Mr.  BeflM/oy. answered  Mr.  Eden  m 
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follows:  The  right  hon.  gentleman  has 
observed,  that  the  altering  from  the  Ist  of 
October  to  the  lat  of  June,  the  day  pre- 
scribed for  the  commencement  of  the  her- 
ring fishery,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  re- 
store the  law  to  what  it  was  before  the  act 
of  the  19th  of  his  Majesty  was  passed; 
and  he  wishes  to  know  what  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  re>appointing  a  time,  wbidi 
the  Legislature,  on  proof,  he  presumes,  of 
its  inexpedience,  thougbtproper  tochan^. 
I  believe,  Sir,  an  account  of  the  circtwa- 
stances  which  occasioned  that  change  will 
answer  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 'ques- 
tion in  a  manner  the  most  satisfactory.  I 
have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  that 
the  Dutch  begin  their  fishery  in  June,  and 
that  before  the  1st  <^  October,  the  her- 
rings are  gone  by,  those  only  excepted 
which  loiter  in  the  lakes' of  Scotland, 
and  constitute  what  is  called  the  winter 
fishery. 

Now  it  happens,  that  to  this  Jfisberf 
alone,  which  is  often  within  a  mile  of  their 
dwellings,  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  are 
attached ;  and  it  also  happens,  that  the  act 
of  the  19th  of  the  King,  was  brought  in 
by  a  noble  lord  (lord  Frederick  Campbell) 
whose  connexions  are  in  that  part  of  the 
island.  Hence  it  probably  was,  that  in  a 
Bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  fishery,  he 
thought  of  no  other  than  that  in  which  the 
people  of  his  own  neighbourhood  were 
engaged ;  by  which  means  the  act  has 
legislated  (I  believe  very  unintentionally 
on  his  part)  for  the  benefit  of  the  western 
districts  of  Scotland,  without  the  least  re- 
gard to  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom.  It  will  accordingly  be  found, 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  bounty  on  the 
lonnage  of  vessels  employed  in  the  her- 
ring fishery,  has  been  monopolized  by 
tho^  particular  districts ;  and  that  not  a 
single  vessel  fVom  any  part  of  the  island 
has  been  engaged  in  the  summer  fishery, 
thp  only  one  to  which  the  Dutch  have 
ever  applied;  and  which  has  sometimes 
given  employment  to  more  than  20,000  of 
their  seamen.  Is  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man unapprised,  that  I  wish  the  Legislature 
to  correct  a  mistake,  into  which  they,  as 
well  as  the  noble  lord  who  proposed  the 
act  of  the  19th  of  his  Majesty,  hav^  inad- 
vertently been  led?  I  am  sure  he  does  not 
mean  to  exclude  the  English  from  the 
summer  fishery,  the  only  one  for  white 
herrings,  which  their  situation  permits 
them  to  pursue :  yet  relatively  to  them, 
the  present  law  is  as  absurd  as  an  act  for 
Vhe  encouragement  of  agriculture  would 


be,  if  it  appointed  the  montli  of  AugiMt 
for  the  sowing  time,  and  Janurary  for  the 
season  of  harvest. — The  very  persons  who 
solicited  the  Act  of  the  19th  of  the  King, 
if  they  had  understood  the  real  interest  of 
their  fisheries,  or  rather,  if  that  interest 
had  been  the  real  object  of  their  porsoit, 
would  not  have  wished  that  the  time  of 
sailing  should  .be  changed  from  June  to 
October;  for  it  is  ob<viou8,  (hat  on  everj 
commercial  principle,  the  evnfksymg  thenr 
vessds'  and  their  men  in  the  Bummet 
fishery,  would  have  enabled  them  to  hovf 
carried  on  the  winter  fishery  with  increase 
of  advantage.  But  I  fear,  that  as  the 
btfonty,  much  more  than  the  finery,  is 
-often  the  object  of  the  voya|^,  so  the  se- 
curing the  bounty  was  the  principal  object 
with  those  at  whose  solicitatbn  toot  sohk 
lord  was  induced  to  propose  the  change. 
So  entirely  forgotten,  indeed,  liad  been  the 
interests  of  the  fishery,  considered  as  a 
national  diject,  that  Government  has  been 
known  to  pay  a  bounty  of  150/.  on  a  single 
barrel  of  herrings,  whose  utmost  worth  did 
not  exceed  25s.  Under  these  circam- 
stances,  I  am  persuaded  the  committiee 
will  be  of  opinion,,  that  the  alteration  made 
by  the  19th  of  his  Majestjr  was  injadi- 
-cious ;  and  that  yessds  sailing  on  the 
fishery,  should  be  allowed  to  take  their 
departure  on  the  1st  of  June,  by  which 
means  they  will  reach  the  fishing  mpoand 
a  few  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch; 
a  preference  to  which,  in  their  own  8ea% 
and  upon  thehr  own  coasts,  they  are  oer^ 
tatnly  entitled. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  desired  also 
to  know  what  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
bringmg  forward  the  business  of  the  fishe* 
ries  in  the  present  session;  a  busioefls 
which,  in  his  opinion,  might  have  slept 
without  the  least  inconvenience  till  the 
House  shall  again  be  convened.  Sir,  I 
might  observe  upon  this  occasion,  that  the 
business  of  the  fisheries,  though  it  has  not 
before  been  discussed  in  a  coouaittee  of 
the  whole  House,  ought  not  to  be  consi* 
dered  as  new  to  a  large  proportion  of  its 
members ;  for  a  great  part  of  the  House 
were  included  in  a  committee,  which  at  a 
late  neriod  of  the  last  session,  and  in  thai 
whicn,  at  amuch  earlier  of  the  present,  wert 
appointed  for  the  examination  of  the  suh* 
jecU  I  might  observe,  that  if  the  right  hoo, 
gentleman  himself  is  wholly  uninformed  on 
the  business,  his  want  of  information  is 
voluntary,  and  ought  not  to  be  pleaded  as 
a  reason  for  delay.  But  waving  such  argvh 
ments,  allow  me  to  ask,  what  motive  <caa 
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be  alJeged  for  postponing  the  removal  of 
fprievance§   whose    existence    is  demon- 
strated.   When  1  first  opened  the  grounds 
•f  the  motions  J  intended  to  make,  I  ob* 
fiemedy  that  but  little  remained  of  the 
period  for  which  the  bounty  on  the  ton- 
nage of  vessels  employed  in  the  benring 
fishery  was  gireii.  That  before  the  period 
•hall  expire,  it  fs  of  importance  to  deter- 
aEtine,  by  actual  experiment^  whether  the 
bounty,  which  at  present  is  an  useless  ex« 
pense  to  the  puUic,  may  not  be  made 
^fectual  to  its  end,  by  the  removal  of  those 
countervailing  restrictions  which  the  very 
act  that  grants  the  bounty  has  preposte- 
rously imposed.    Now,  if  the  removal  of 
those  absurd  restraints  should  be  delayed, 
as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  proposes,  to  a 
f ature  year,  the  law  which  gives  the  bounty 
will  expire  before  any  fair  experiment  can 
bo  made  of  what,  when  unrettered;  that 
bounty  will  do.  Thus,  the  Legislature  will 
be  called  upon  to  decide  on  the  propriety 
of  discontinliing  or  of  renewing  the  encou- 
ragement, without  sufficient  experience  to 
guide  their  judgment  and  direct  their  de- 
cision.   I  know  it  is  often  asserted,  and 
even  by  intellisent  men  has    been  fre- 
quently believed,  that  the  industry  of  the 
Dutch,  and  the  low  rate  of  interest  among 
them,  which  certainly  enable  them  to  trade 
lor  a  low  profit,  will  always  give  to  their 
fishermen  a  d^ided  advantage.    But  a 
little  reflection  on  known  and  acknow- 
ledged facts,  will  be  sufficient  to  disprove 
this  hasty  and  unwarranted  conclusion; 
for,  is  it  not  obvious,  that  the  industi^  of 
the  Dutch  is  as  great,  and  the  interest  of 
their  money  as  low,  when  employed  in  the 
whale  fishery  as  in  any  other  ?   Yet,  in  the 
fishery  to  Greenland,  the  English  have  a 
decided  superiority;  and   in  the  fishery 
for  whales  in  the  Southern  seas,  Britain 
has  scarcely  any  competitor.     Her  New- 
foundland  fishermen  have  also  gained  an 
acknowledged  ascendancy :   it  is  only  ii^ 
the  fishery  for  herrings,  a  fishery  upon  her 
own  coasits  ;  a  fishery  which  she  alone  has 
the   means    of  continuing    through    the 
winter,  uniting  thereby  the  advantage  of 
both  seasons ;  it  is  only  in  that  fishery,  in 
wViich  she  has  every  natural  advantage, 
that  her  exertions  have  failed  of  success, 
6nd  that  Holland  preserves  her  ascen- 
dancy.   Now  what  can  be  the  cause  of  so 
strange  and  so  unnatural  a  phenomenon  ? 
Sir,  the  cause  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  our 
laws,  the  capricious,  irrational,  unjust  re- 
strictions imposed  on  the  herring  fishery 
by  our  lawS|  are  the  sole  reasoa  of  its 


failure.  No  foreign  industry,  no  skill,  no 
perseverance,  no  active  resolution  of 
foreigners,  could  have  weighed  down  the 
exertions  of  the  English;  their  own  Legis- 
lature alone  could  have  baffled  their  efibrts ; 
their  own  Legislature  alone  could  ^ave  sunk 
their  spirits  and  rendered  all  their  endea- 
vours inefiectual.  Sir,  I  am  anxious,  and  E 
believe  the  committee  will  be  anxious,  thi^t 
this  just  reproach  shoukl  as  speedily  as 
possible  be  removed.  Wholly  removed  I 
Know  it  cannot  be  till  the  Salt  laws  are  re- 
vised, and  till  the  doty  on  water-borne 
coal  in  Scotland  be  repealed ;  but  if  tlie 
resolutions  which  I  am  now  about  to  move 
shall  meet  the  approbation  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  afterwards  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal absurdities  which  disgrace  our  statute 
books  will  be  corrected ;  several  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  the  success  of  our 
fisheries  will  be  removed ;  and  hopes  will 
be  given,  that  in  time,  the  Legislature  may 
permit  the  herring  fishery  to  be  carried  on 
upon  the  same  prmciples  as  a  manufacture, 
in  which  every  man  is  at  liberty  to  pursue 
his  own  interests  in  his  own  way. 

The  Resolutions  were  then  agreed  to^ 
and  a  Bill  ordered  in  upon  them.  It  was 
presented  on  the  7th,  and  passed  without* 
debate. 

Copy  of  the  Commercial  Resolutions  he-^ 
ttoeen  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  agreed 
to  ^  both  Houses.']  July  25.  The  fol- 
lowmg  is  a  Copy  of  the  several  Resolu- 
tions relative  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
Commercial  Intercourse  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  as  agreed  to  by  both 
Houses. 

Resolved,  1  .^  "  That  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant to  the  general  interests  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  that  the  intercourse  and  com- 
merce between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
should  be  finally  regulated  on  permanent 
and  equitable  principles,  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  both  countries. 

2.  "  That  it  is  consistent  with  the  es- 
sential interests  of  the  manufactures,  re- 
venue, commerce,  and  navigation  of  Great 
Britain,  that  a  full  participation  of  com- 
mercial advantages  should  be  permanently 
secured  to  Ireland,  whenever  a  provision* 
equally  permanent  and  secure  shall  be 
made  by  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom 
towards  defraying,  in  proportion  to  its 
growing  prosperity,  the  necessary  ex- 
penses, in  time  of  peace,  of  protecting  the 
trade  and  general  interests  of  the  em» 
piror 
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.  S.  ^^  Thaty  towards  carrying  into  full 
effect  50  desirable  a  settlement,  it  is  fit 
and  proper  that  all  articles^  not  the  growth 
or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land, except  ■  those  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  any  of  tlie  coun- 
tries beyjond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  should  be  im- 
ported in^  each  kingdom  from  the  other 
reciprocally,  under  the.  same  regulations, 
and  at  the  same  duties  (if  subject  to  du- 
ties) to  which  they  would  be  liable  when 
imported  directly  from  the  country  or 

Elace  from  whence  the  same  may  have 
een  imported  into  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
laud  respectively,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and 
that  all  duties  originally  paid  on  importa- 
tion into  either  country  respectively,  ex- 
cept on  arrack  aod  foreign  brandy,  and 
on  rum,  and  all  sorts  of  strong  waters  not 
imported  from  the  British  CQlonies  in  the 
West  Indies,  shall,  be  fully  drawn  back, 
within  a  time  to  be  fixed,  on  exportation 
to  the  other,  but,  nevertheless,  that  the 
duties  shall  continue  to  be  protected  and 
guarded,  as  at  present,  by  withholding  the 
drawback  until  a  certificate  from  the  pro- 
per officers  of  the  revenue  in  the  kingdom 
to  which  th^  export  may  be  made,  shall 
be  returned  and  compared  with  the  entry 
outwards. 

4.  <'  That  it  is  hiehlv  important  to  the 
ge^enU  jnterjests  of  the  British  empire, 
^lat  the  lavs  for  regulating  trade  and  na- 
vigation should  be  me  sam^  in  Great  Bri- 
tam  and  Ireland ;  and  therefore  that  it  is 
essential,  toyvards  carrying  into  efii».ct  the 
present  settlement,  that  all  laws  which 
^ave  been  made,  or  sba|]  be  made,  in  Great 
Britain,  for  securing  exclusive  privileges  to 
the  ships  and  mariners  of  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  British  colonies  and  plan- 
tations, and  for  re^ujatin^  and  restrainipg 
the  trade  of  the  British  colonies  and  planta- 
tions (such  laws  imposing  the  same  re- 
straints, and  cpnferring  the  same  benefits, 
on  the  subjects  of  both  kingdoms),  should 
be  in  force  in  Ireland,  by  laws  to  be  passed 
in  the  parliament  of  Uiat  kingdom,  tor  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  in 
Great  Britain. 

5.  <*  That  it  is  further  essential  to  this 
settlement,  that  all  goods  and  commodities 
of  the  growth,  prpduce,  or  manufacture 
of  British  or  foreign  colonies  in  America, 
or  the  West  Indies,  and  the  British  pr  fo- 
reign settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
imported  into  Ireland,  should,  on  impor- 
t^Mon,  be  subject  tp  tl)e  same  duties  and 
regulations  as  the  like  goods  are,  or  Qrpm 


time  to  time  shall  be  sidject  to,  upon  im^| 

Eortation  into  Great  Britain ;  or,  if  pro- 
ibited  to  be  imported  into  Great  Britaint 
shall  be  prohibited  in  like  manner  from 
being  imported  into  Ireland* 

6.  '<  That,  in  order  to  prevent  illicit 
praotices  injurious  to  the  revenue  and 
commerce  of  both  kingdoms,  it  is  expe- 
dient, that'  all  goods,  whether  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  or  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try, which  shall  hereafter  be  knportcfd  into 
Great  Britain  from  Ireland,  or  into  Ireland 
from  Great  Britain,  should  be  put  (by 
laws  to  be  passed  in  the  parliaments  of  the 
two  kingdoms)  under  the  same  regulations 
with  respect  to  bonds,  cockets,  and  otbar 
instruments,  to  which  the  like  goods  are 
now  subject  in  passing  from  one  port  of 
Great  Britain  to  another, 

7.  **  That,  for  the  like  purpose,  it  is 
also  expedient,  that  when  any  goods^  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the 
British  West  India  islands,  or  any  other 
of  the  British  colonies  or  plantations,  shall 
be  shipped  from  Ireland  for  Great  Britain, 
they  snail  be  accompanied  with  such  ori* 
ginal  certificates  of  the  revenue  o£Bcers 
of  the  said  colonies  as  shall  be  required 
by  law  on  importation  into  Great  Britain ; 
and  that,  wnen  the  whole  quantity  in** 
eluded  inpnecertificateshallnot  be  shipped 
at  any  oqe  time,  the  original  certificate, 
properly  indorsed  as  to  quantity,  should 
be  sent  with  the  first  parcel ;  and  to  iden-i 
tify  the  remainder,  if  ^hipped  within  a 
time  to  be  limited,  new  certificatea  should 
be  granted  by  the  principal  officers  of  the 
ports  in  Ireland,  extracted  firom  a  register 
of  the  original  documents,  specifying  the 
quantities  before  shipped  from  thence,  by 
what  veraels,  afid  tp  what  ports. 

8.  <*  Ihat  it  is  essentia),  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  present  settlement,  that  aU 
goods  exportea  from  Ireland  to  the  British 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  or  in  Ame* 
rica,  or  to  the  British  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  or  to  the  countries  be* 
yond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  should  from  t«ue 
to  time  be  made  liable  to  such  duties  aSKi 
drawbacks,  and  put  under  such  regulif 
tions,  as  may  be  necessary,  in  order  thsl 
the  same  may  not  be  exported  with  leal 
incumbrance  of  duties  or  imposi^ons  than 
the  like  goods  ^hall  be  hurthened  witl| 
when  exported  from  Great  Britain.  v 

9«  **  That  it  is  essential  to  the  gene: 
commercial  interests  of  the  empire,  tha* 
so  lopg  Qs  (he  parlii^en(  of  thi^  ki^g^< 
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shall  think  it  advisable  that  the  commerce 
to  the  oouj^triefi  beyood  the  Cape  of  Good 
^Hope  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  shall 
be  carried  on  solely  by  an  exclusive  Com- 
pany, Jiaving  liberty  to  import  into  the 
port  Aif  London  only,  no  goods  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the 
said  countries  should  be  allowed  to  be  im- 
ported into  Ireland  but  through  Great 
Britain ;  except  dye  stufis,  drugs,  cotton 
or  other  wool,  ana  spiceries,  which  may 
be  imported  into  Ireland  from  foreign  Eu- 
ropean countries,  so  long  as  the  same 
are  importable  from  foreign  European 
countries  into  Great  Britain  :  and  that 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  export  such  goods 
of  ttie  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
any  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  with  the 
same  duties  retained  thereon  as  are  now 
retained  on  their  being  exported  to  that 
kingdom,  but  that  an  account  shall  be 
kept  of  the  duties  retained  and  not  drawn 
back  on  ih^  said  goods  exported  to  Ire- 
land,, and  that  the  amount  thereof  shall 
be  remitted,  by  the  receiver-general  of  his 
Majesty's  customs  in  Great  Britain,  to 
the  proper  officer  of  the  revenue  in  Ire- 
land, to  be  placed  to  the  account  pf  his 
Majesty's  revenue  there,  stibject  to  the 
disposal  of  the  parliament  of.  that  king- 
dom ;  and  that  the  ships  ^oing  from  Great 
Britain  to  any  of  the  said  countries  be- 
yond the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
Straits  pf  MageHan,-  should  not  be  re- 
strained from  touching  at  any  of  the  ports 
in  Ireland,  and  taking  on  board  there  any 
of  the  goods  of  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  that  kingdom ;  and  that 
no  ships  be  aUowed  to  clear  out  from  Ire- 
land K>r  any  of  the  said  countries,  but 
such  ships  as  shall  be  freighted  by  the  said 
Company,  and  which  shall  have  sailed 
from  the  port  of  London :  and  that,  when- 
ever the  commerce  to  the  said  countries 
shall  cease  to  be  so  carried  on  solely  by 
such  an  exclusive  Company,  the  goods, 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manu&cture  of 
the  said  countries  beyond  the ,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  StraiU  of  Magellan, 
should  be  importable  into  Ireland  from  the 
British  or  foreign  settlements  in  the  East 
Indies,  subject  to  the  same  duties  and  re- 
gulations as  the  like  goods  from  time  to 
time  shall  be  subject  to  on  importation 
into  Great  Britain ;  and  if  prohibited  to  be 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  should  in  like 
mwQer  be  prohibited  from  beii^  imported 
j^M>  Irel^pd^ 


10.  ^'  That  no  prohibition  should  exist, 
in  either  country,  against  the  importation, 
use,'  or  sale  of  any  article,  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  other,  ex- 
cept such  as  either  kingdom  may  judge 
expedient,  from  time  to  time,  upoi^  coifo, 
meal,  malt,  flour,  and  biscuits;  and  ex* 
cept  such  qualified  prohibitions,  at  pre- 
sent contained  in  any  act  of  the  British  or 
Irish  parliaments,  as  do  not  absolutely  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  goods,  or  manufac- 
tures, or  materials  of  manufactures,  but 
only  regulate  the  weight,  the  size,  the 
packages,  or  other  particular  circum- 
stances, or  prescribe  the  built  or  country, 
and  dimensions  of  the  ships  importing  the 
same;  and  also  except  on  ammunition, 
arms,  gunpowder,  and  other  utensils  of 
war,  importable  only  by  virtue  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's licence ;  and  that  the  duty  on  the 
importation  of  every  such  article  (if  sub- 
ject to  duty  in  either  country)  should  be 
precisely  tne  same  in  the  one  country  as 
m  the  other,  except  where  an  addition  may 
be  necessary  in  either  country,  in  conse-^ 
quence  of  an  internal  duty,  on  any  such 
article  of  its  own  consumption,  or  an  .in« 
temal  bounty  in  the  country  where  such 
article  is  srown,  produced,  or  manufac- 
tured ;  and  except  sudi  duties  as  either 
kingdom  may  judge  expedient,  from  time 
to  time,  upon  com,  meal,  malt,  flour,  and 
biscuits.  ^ 

11.  «<  That,  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
duties  on  articles  of  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  either  country  are  dif- 
ferent, on  the  importation  into  the  other, 
it  is  expedient  that  they  should  be  re- 
duced, in  the  kingdom  in  which  they  are 
the  highest^  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
the  duues  which  were  payable  in  the  other 
on  the  17th  day  of  May  1782,  so  that  in 
every  case  in  which  any  article  was 
charged  with  a  duty,  on  importation  into 
Ireland,  of  10^  per  cent,  or  upwards,  on 
the  17th  day  of  May  1782,  the  amount 
of  the  duties  so  reduced  shall  not  be  less 
thsm  the  said  duty  of  10§  i>er  cent.,  un<» 
less  in  cases  where  any  articles  are  im- 
portable duty-free  into  either  kingdom 
from  the  other,  which  articles  shall  here- 
after be  imported  duty-free  into  each  from 
the  other  respectively ;  and  that  all  such 
articles  should  be  exportable,  from  the 
kingdom  into  which  they  shall  be  im^ 
ported,  as  free  from  duties  as  the  similar 
commodities  of  home  manufacture  of  the 
same  kingdom :  provided  alwavs.  That 
when  any  such  articles  shall  be  liable,  ja 
eiAer  copntry,  to  any  duty  on  being  ex- 
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ported  to  any  foreign  country,  the  same 
articles,  when  re-exported  from  eitber  of 
the  said  kingdoms  into  which  thi^  shall 
have  been  so  imported  as  aforesaid,  shall 
pay  the  like  dnties  ^  if  they  had  been 
originally  exported  from  the  kingdom  of 
their  ffrowth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  to 
such  foreign  country. 

12.  **  That  it  it  also  proper,  that,  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  articles  of  the  consump- 
tion of  either  kingdom  shall  be  charged 
with  an  internal  duty  on  the  manufacture, 
such  manufactnre,  when  imported  from 
the  other,  auiy  be  charged  with  a  farther 
duty  on  importation  adequate  to  counter- 
Tail  the  internal  duty  on  the  manufacture, 
such  farther  duty  to  continue  so  long  only 
as  the  internu  consumption  shall  be 
diarged  with  the  duty  or  duties  to  balance 
which  it  shall  be  imposed,  provided  that 
the  countervailing  duty,  to  be  paid  upon 
manufactured  salt  hnported  into  any  part 
•f  Great  Britain,  shall  be  computed  upon 
the  internal  duty  payable  thereon  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  that,  where  there  is  a  duty  on 
the  raw  material  of  any  manufacture  in 
•iUier  kingdom,  such  nianufacture  may, 
on  its  importation  into  the  said  kingdom 
from  the  other,  be  charged  with  such  a 
countervailing  duty  as  may  be  sufficient 
to  subject  the  same  to  burthens  adequate 
to  those  which  such  manufacture  is  sub- 
ject to  in  consequence  of  such  duties  on 
auch  raw  material,  in  the  kingdom  into 
which  such  manu&cture  is  so  to  be  im- 
ported ;  and  that  the  said  manufactures  so 
imported  shall  be  entitled  to  such  draw- 
backs or  bounties  on  exportation  as  may 
leave  the  same  subject  to  no  heavier  bur- 
then than  the  home-made  manufacture; 
and  that,  in  every  case  where  a  duty  shall 
be  payable  in  either  kingdom  on  any  arti- 
cle carried  coastwise  from  one  port  to  an- 
other of  the  said  kingdom,  the  same  article, 
when  imported  from  the  other  kingdom, 
should  be  subject  to  the  like  duty. 

}3.  «*  That,  in  order  to  ^ive  perma- 
nency to  the  settlement  now  intended  to 
be  established,  it  is  necessary  that  no  new 
or  additional  duties  ^ould  be  hereafter 
imposed,  in  either  kingdom,  on  the  impor- 
tation of  any  article  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  the  other,  except 
such  additional  duties  as  may  be  requisite 
to  balance  duties  on  internal  consumption, 
pursuant  to  the  forgoing  resolution,  or  in 
consequence  of  bounties  remaining  on  such 
article  when  exported  from  the  other 
kingdom. 

1^.  **  That,  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is 


necessary,  farther,  that  no  new  prohibition, 
or  new  or  additional  duties,  should  be  here* 
after  imposed,  in  either  kingdom,  oo  the 
exportation  of  any  article  of  native  srowth, 
produce,  or  manufacture,  from  the  one 
kingdom  to  the  other,  except  such  as 
either  kingdom  may  deem  expedient,  from 
time  to  time,  upon  com,  meal,  malt,  floor, 
and  biscuits :  provided,  that  when  any  ar« 
tide  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufac- 
ture of  either  kingdom,  shall  be  t>rohibited 
by  the  laws  of  the  said  kingdom  to  be  ex* 
ported  to  foreign  countries,  the  saofe 
article,  when  exported  to  the  other  king- 
dom, shall  be  prohibited  to  be  re-exported 
from  thcDce  to  any  foreign  countries. 

15.  "  That,  for  the  same  purpose,  it  i« 
necessary,  that  no  bounties  what-^^rr 
should  be  paid  or  payable,  in  eithei  king- 
dom, on  the  exportation  of  any  articlt  i 
the  other,  except  such  as  relate  in  corn, 
meal,  malt,  flour,  and  biscuits,  and  i  \ript  | 
alto  the  bounties  at  present  given  by  irre-j: 
Britain  on  beer,  and  spirits  distilled  from 
corn,  and  such  as  are  in  the  nature  .^i 
drawbacks  or  compensations  for  duti'^b 
paid  ;  and  that  no  bounties  should  be  p.iy-  I 
able  in  Ireland  on  the  exportation  of  any  | 
article  to  any  British  colonies  or  planta- 
tions, or  to  the  British  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  or  on  the  exportation  of  I 
any  article  imported  from  the  Britis?!  I 
plantations,  or  from  the  British  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  British  settle- 
ments in  the  East  Indies,  or  any  ma- 
nufacture made  of  such  article,  unless  in 
cases  where  a  similar  bounty  is  payable  in 
Great  Britain  on  exportation  from  thence, 
or  where  such  bounty  is  merely  in  the 
nature  of  a  drawback  or  compensation  of 
or  for  duties  paid,  over  and  above  any 
duties  paid  thereon  in  Great  Britain ;  and 
that,  where  any  internal  bounty  shall  be 
given  in  either  kingdom,  on  any  ^oods 
manufactured  therein,  and  shall  remain  on 
such  goods  when  exported,  a  countervail- 
ing duty  adequate  thereto  may  be  laid 
upon  the  importation  of  the  said  goods  bto 
the  other  kingdom. 

16.  '*  That  it  is  expedient,  for  the  ge- 
neral beneflt  6f  the  British  empire,  that 
the  importation  of  articles  from  foreign 
countries  should  be  reeulated,  from  time 
to  time,  in  each  king£)m,  on  such  terms 
as  ma^  effectually  favour  the  importation 
of  similar  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  i 
or  maaofacture'  of  the  other ;  except  in 
the  case  of  material  of  manufacture,  wtach 
are,  or  hereafter  may  be  sAlowed  to  be  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  dkity^free; 
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and  that,  in  all  cases  where  any  articles 
are  or  may  be  subject  to  higher  duties  on 
importation  into  this  kiogdom,  from  the 
countries  belonging  to  any  of  the  states  of 
North  America,  than  the  like  goods  are  or 
may  be  subject  to  when  imported  as  the 
ffrowth,  produce,  or  manumcture  of  the 
Britidi  colonies  and  plantations,  or  as  the 
produce  of  the  Ssheries  carried  on  by  Bri* 
tish  subjects,  such  articles  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  duties  on  importation  into 
Ireland,  fi'om  the  countries  belonging  to 
aRy  of  the  states  of  North  Anoerica,  asthe 
same  are  or  may  be  subject  to  on  impor- 
tation from  the  said  countries  into  this 
kingdom* 

17.  **  That  it  is  expedient,  that  such 
privileges  of  printing  and  veading  books, 
engraving  prmts,  maps,  eharts,  and  plans, 
as  are  or  may  be  legally  possessed  within 
Great  Britain,  under  the  grant  of  the 
Crown  or  otherwise,  and  that  the  copy- 
'nghts  of  the  authors  and  boo4csellers,  the 
etgraved  property  of  en^avers,  print  and 
mip-sellers,  of  Great  Britain,  should  con- 
tlnie  to  be  protected  in  the  manner  they 
are  at  present  by  the  laws  of  Great  Britain^ 
and  that  it  is  jost  that  measures  should  be 
tabsn,  by  the  parliaaient  of  Ireland,  for 
giving  tne  like  protection  to  ibe  copy- 
rights of  authors  and  bookselleffs,  and  to 
the  engraved  property  of  the  engvavers, 
print  and  map-sellers  of  that  kingdom. 

18.  "  That  it  is  expedient  that  such 
exclusive  rights  and  privileges,  arising 
from  new  inventions,  as  are  now  legally 
possessed  within  Great  Britain,  under  let- 
ters patent  from  the  Crown,  shall  continue 
to  be  protected  in  the  manner  they  are  at 
present  by  the  laws  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
that  it  is  just  that  measures  should  be  taken 
by  die  parliament  of  Ireland,  for  giving 
the  like  protection  to  similar  ri^its  and 
privileges  in  that  kingdom ;  and  also,  that 
It  is  expedient  that  regulations  should  be 
adopted,  with  respect  to  letters  patent 
hereafter  to  be  granted  in  the  case  of  new- 
inventions,  so  that  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  restrictions,  therein  granted  and  con- 
tained, shall  be  of  equal  force  and  duration 
^roughout  both  kingdoms. 

19.  <<  That  it  is  expedient,  that  mea- 
sures should  be  taken  to  prevent  disputes 
touching  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  the 
inhabitants  of  each  kingdoho  to  fish  on  the 
coasts  of  any  part  of  the  British  domi- 
nions. 

20.  «  That  the  appropriation  of  ivhat- 
ever  sum  the  gross  hereditary  revenue  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland  (the  due  collection 


thereof  being  secured  by  permanent  p'ro^ 
visions)  shall  produce,  after  deducting 
all  drawbacks,  repayiacDts,  ot  ^bounties, 
granted  in  the  nature  of  dran^backs,  over 
and  above  the  sum  of  656,000/.  in  each 
year,  towards  die  support  of  the  naval 
force  of  the  empire,  to  ba  applied  in  such 
manner  as  the  parliament  or  Ireland  .shall 
direct,  by  an  act  to  be  passed  for  that  pcir« 
pose,  will  be  a  satisfactory  provision,  pro* 
portioned  to  the  growing  prosperity  of 
that  kingdom,  towards  d^raying,  in  time 
of  peace,  the  aecessary  expenses  of  pro- 
tecting the  trade'  and  general  interests  of 
the  empire.'* 

Debate  in  tJie  Commons  on  the  Address 
upon  presenting  the  Irish  Commercial  Re'* 
solutions  to  his  Majesty.']  Mr.  Pitt  said, 
after  the  long  and  repeated  discussions 
that  the  Resolutions  had  undergone  in  that 
House,  i^  would  not  be  necessary  for  him 
to  trouble  gentlemen  on  the  subject.  If 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  any  thing 
should  be  said  that  might  call  for  expla* 
nation,  he  flattered  himself  he  should  be 
permitted  to  speak  to  it ;  he  would  there- 
fore content  himself  for  the  present  with 
moviag, 

^*  That  the  foregoing  Resolutions  be 
laid  before  his  Majesty,  with  an  hamblo 
Address,  a^uring  his  Majesty,  that  hif 
faithful  Commons  have  taJcen  into  their 
most  serious  consideration  the  important 
subject  of  the  commercial  iotopcourse  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  recom- 
mepded  in  his  Majesty's  Speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  session,  and  the  te^ 
solutions  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament . 
in  Ireland,  which  were  laid  before  us,  by 
his  Majesty's  command,  on  the  22d  day 
of  Febraary  last: 

^<  That,  after  a  long  and  careful  investi' 
gationof  the  various  questions  necessarily 
arising  out  of  this  comprehensive  subject/ 
we  have  come  to  the  several  Resolutions 
which  we  now  humbly  present  to  his  Ma-( 
jes^,  and  which,  we  trttst,  will  form  the 
basis  of  an  advantageous  and  permanent 
commercial  settlement  between  his  Majes^ 
ty's  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land : 

<<  That  we  have  proceeded  on  the  foun- 
dation of  the  resolutions  of  the  parliament 
of  Ireland :  but,  in  considering  so  exten* 
sive  an  arrangement,  we  have  ftiund  it  ne- 
cessary to  introduoe  some  modifications 
and  exceptions,  and  we  have  added  such 
regulations  and  conditions,  as  appeared  to 
us  indispensably  necessary  for  establishing 
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4he  proposed  agreement  on  just  and  equi- 
table principles^  and  for  securing  to  both 
countries  those  commercial  advanttges,  to 
an  equal  enjojrment  of  which  they  are  in 
future  to  be  entitled : 

<<  That  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland, 
being  secured  in  a  full  and  lasting  partici- 
pattion  of  the  trade  of  the  British  colonies, 
must,  we  are  persuaded,,  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  their  continuing  to  enjoy  it  on 
the  same  terms  with  his  Majesty's  subjects 
in  Great  Britain : 

*^  And  it  is,  we  conceive,  equally  mani* 
fest,  that,  as  the  ships  and  mariners  of 
Ireland  are  to  continue,  in  all  time  to 
come,  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  with 
those  of  Great  Britain,  the  same  provisions 
should  be  adopted  in  Ireland  as  may  be 
found  necessary  in  this  country,  for  se- 
curing those  advantages  exclusively  to  the 
subjects  of  the  empire :  this  object  is  es- 
sentially connected  with  the  rharitime 
strength  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  and 
consequently  with  the  safety  and  prospe- 
rity both  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland : 
•  **  We  therefore  deem  it  indispensable 
that  these  points  should  be  secured,  as 
conditions  necessary  to  the  existence  and 
duration  of  the  agreement  between  the 
two  countries:  they  can  only  be 'carried 
into  effect  by  laws  to  be  passed  in  the 
parliament  of  Ireland,  which  is  alone  com- 
petent to  bind  his  Majesty's  subjects  in 
that  kingdom,  and  whose  leaislative  rights 
we  shall  ever  hold  as  sacrea  as  our  own : 

<«  It  remains  for  the  parliament  of  Ire* 
land  to  judge,  according  to  their  wisdom 
and  discretion,  of  these  conditions,  as  well 
,  as  of  every  oUier  part  of  the  settlement 
proposed  to  be  established  by  mutual  con- 
sent: 

<<  Our  purpose  in  these  Resolutions  is, 
to  promote  alike  \he  commercial  interests 
of  nis  Majesty's  subjects  in  both  countries: 
and  we  are  persuaded,  that  the  common 
prosperity  of  the  two  ktugdoms  will  be 
thereby  greatly  advanced  t  the  subjects  of 
each  will  in  future  apply  themselves  to 
those  branches  of  commerce  which  they 
can  exercise  with  most  advantage,  and  tlie 
wealth,  so  diShsed  through  every  part, 
will  operate  as  a  general  benefit  to  the 
whole : 

«  We  have  thus  far  performed  our  part 
in  this  important  business,  and  we  trust, 
that,  in  the  whole  of  its  progress,  recipro- 
cal interests  and  mutual  affection  will  in- 
sure that  spirit  of  union  so  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  the  great  end  which  the  two 
countries  have  equally  in  view : 


*<  In  this  persuasion  we  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  final  completion  o€ 
a  measure  which,  while  it  tends  to  perpe-^ 
tuate  harmony  and  friendship  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  must,  by  augmenting  their 
resources,  uniting  their  efforts,  and  conso« 
lidating  their  strength,  afford  his  Majesty 
the  surest  means  of  establishing,  on  a  last* 
ing  foundation,  the  safety,  prosperity,  and. 
glory  of  the  empire." 

Lord  i^eaticAiimp  declared,  he  could  not 
give  his  assent  to  the  proposed  Address, 
because  it  bestowed  praise  on  ministers  to 
which  he  did  not  think  them  entitled^ 
either  from  the  wisdom  of  the  measure  it- 
self, or  from  the  discretion  with  which  it 
had  heed  conducted ;  and  that  he  doubtrr 
the  propriety  of  addressing  the  Cr<     :-> 
all  until  we  knew  the  fate  of  our  p^<'pcv     i 
tions  in  the  sister  kingdom.    He  oStrv .  : 
that  the  Irish  parliament  stood  in  a  .  :•  *.  <     I 
ward  predicament;   they  had  adoj.  ♦.:    .1 
system,  concluding  it  to  be  final;  tliey  I.. 
Uianked  his  Majesty  for  it ;  and  they  t 
had  the  mortification  to  see  it  alinn^t  .  .- 
tally  changed  by  the  natron  for  nl>.  '    ^ 
was  intended;  and  he  cautioned  th.  Ih 
against  risking  a  similar  humiliati'':  .     I  ^  •. 
said,  that  the  Address  was  in  fact  c]  iru-  I 
nifesto  addressed  to  the  British  manu- 
facturers on  one  side,  and  to  the  Irish  na« 
tion  on  the  other,  to  calm  the  apprehen- 
sions of  both :  that  it  was  unusual  for  par- 
liament to  enter  into  such  a  justification  of 
their  measures;   and  the  pabs  taken  to 
remove  objections,  betray  a  consciousnesa 
that  they  are  well  founded ;  that,  however, 
the  good  sense  of  both  kingdoms  will  at- 
tend to  the  real  merits' of  the  question,  ab- 
stracted from  all  party  colouring.     The 
noble  lord  said,  he  thought  the  Address 
was  objectionable  in  another  light,  as  it 
held  out  the  propositions  as  the  ultimatum 
of  this  kingdom,  to  which  we  were  at  all 
events  determined  to  adhere:  such  lan- 
guage had,  indeed,  been  held  in  every 
stage  of  the  business,  and  yet  we  had  sub- 
stantially altered  it  in  each,  and,  perhaps, 
if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  future  by  the 
past,  we  may  still  be  far  removed  from  the 
point  of  unioi\  on  whjch  both  nations  may 
be  disposed  to  sign  and  seal  for  ever.     He 
said,  that  if  the  assurance  held  out  by  the 
Address  of  lasting  harmony  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  as  the  sure  consequence  of 
this  system,  was  well  founded,   the  safety 
of  this  manufacture,  or  of  that  branch  of 
trade,  was  a  very  inferior  consideration ; 
that  it  was  natural,  however,  to  consider 
how  far  facts  supported  this  assertion  f 
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and  he  appealed  to  the  experience  of  the 
House,  whether,  on  any  former  occasion, 
Buch  a  numerous  and    respectable  body 
of  manufacturers  had  ever  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  tlie  two  Houses.    That  what  they 
have  asserted  here,  they  have  confirmed 
on  oath  in  another  place ;  and  they  per- 
severe  in   their  original  opposition,  not* 
withstanding  all  the  changes  which  this 
system  has  received.     He  said,  that  it  was 
unjust  to  charge  the  representatives  of  that 
interest  with  illiberal  feelings  in  regard  to 
Ireland,  because,  burthened  as  they  are, 
lliey  must  naturally  be  jealous  of  every 
iaoovation ;  especially  when  introduced  in 
such  dark  and  oracular  theorisms  o^  trade, 
that  even  members  of  this  House  were  so 
puzzled  with  them,  as  to  declare  that  they 
supported  the  system,  not  because  they 
understood  it,  but  because  they  placed  an 
unbounded  confidence  in  the  minister  who 
proposed  it.     If,  indeed,  the  only  object 
we  have  in  view  is  to  reduce  the  port* 
duties  of  the  two  kingdoms  nearer  to  an 
equality,  that  object  may  he  gradually  at- 
tained without  convulsing  both  by  one 
violent  experiment ;  and  the  British  manu- 
facturers would  be  top  liberal  to  object  to 
it  in  those  instances,  when  genuine  equa- 
lity would  be  the  result.    But  he  said  the 
policy  of  adopting  one  large  specious  mea- 
'  sure  to  assimilate,  at  a  stroke,  the  situa- 
tion of  two  countries  differing  in  every 
circumstance,  was  preferred  to  the  obso- 
lete wisdom  of  applying  a  reoyedy  as  tlie 
case  misht  happen  to  require  it.     If  it  is 
ohjected,  that  on  a  great  political  question 
of  uniting  two  kingdoms  the  wishes  of 
manufacturers  are  not  to  determine  the 
conduct  of  the  Legislature,  the  answer  is, 
that  if  appearances  are  to  be  trusted,  no 
such  union  is  likely  to  arise  out  of  the  pre- 
sent measures,    will  any  gentleman  assert 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  are  now 
waiting,  with  outstretched  arms,  in  eager 
expectation  of  the  boon  and  blessing  which 
we  have  prepared  for  them?    The  very 
contrary  b  the,  fact ;  if  Great  Britain  wishes 
for  delay,  Ireland  appears  unequivocally  to 
wish  also  for  delay ;  the  hasty  ratification 
of  this  treaty  is  deprecated  with  equal 
anxiety  by  both ;  many  Irish  counties,  and 
great    commercial    cities,    have    already 
spoken  out ;  many  others  might  have  done 
ihe  same ;  but  a  general  expectation  has 
prevailed,  and,  perhaps,  at  this  hour,  is 
scarcely  extinguished,  that  the  system  will, 
in  some  stage  or  other,  be  again  accom- 
modated to  their  wishes.     He  said,  that  it 
was  a  very  weak  mode  of  reasoningi  which 
[VOL.  XXV.] 


infers,  that  both  kingdoms  cannot  1 
cause  to  complain,  and  what  is  lost  by 
must  be  acquired  by  the  other.  In 
ferent  points  of  view  it  may  be  disad 
tageous  to  both  ;  it  may  crush  the  in 
manufactory  of  Ireland  m  the  first  insta 
and  ultimately  tend  to  the  removal  of  tl 
of  Great  Britain.  Should  any  leakage  1 
pen  from  it  in  our  revenue,  Ireland  wi 
receive  a  slender  compensation  for 
share  of  the  calamity  by  the  increas 
her  exports ;  or  should  the  laws  of  r 
gation  be  less  faithfully  administere< 
part  of  the  carrying  trade,  and  of  our  n 
strength  may  be  transferred,  not  from 
kingdom  to  the  other,  but  to  the  bat 
rivals  of  both :  besides,  this  is  a  com] 
arrangement,  consisting  of  politics  as 
as  commerce;  Ireland  may  coroplaii 
the  one  instance,  and  Great  Britain 
herself  aggrieved  in  the  other.  If  thi 
the  case  in  any  degree,  why  should  we 
trude  upon  both  kingdoms  what  is  gn 
ingly  given  by  the  one,  and  relucta 
accepted  by  the  other  ?  Will  the  bone 
affection  be  strengthened  by  fixing  t 
into  this  political  marriage,  as  it  has  I 
called  ?  The  disgust  of  one  party  is  s 
cient  to  embitter  that  state ;  will  the 
inclination  of  both  improve  the  prospei 
future  happiness  ? 

He  farther  said,  that  this  measure 
been  vindicated,  on  a  supposed  dete 
nation  in  the  Irish  parliament  to  lay 
tecting  duties,  of  which  four  instai 
have  been  produced  in  the  Report  of 
privy  council,  who  were  directed,  i 
the  measure  was  opened  in  Ireland,  to 
out  the  best  reasons  on  whidi  it  migh 
justified  here.  That  in  none  of  these  c 
he  trace  any  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  t 
of  Great  Britain.  The  case  of  beer 
simply  this :  the  inland  excbe  having  I 
augmented,  it  became  necessary  to  i 
the  port  duty,  that  foreign  beer  might 
have  a  new  advantage  over  the  home-n 
beer  in  the  Irish  market.  The  dut 
wire  is  equally  inconclusive  to  the  pur 
for  which  it  is  adduced;  it  was  poi 
against  the  importation  of  a  Dutch, 
an  English  commodity,  and  as  it  la 
only  a  year,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  it  pr 
the  direct  reverse  of  what  the  privy  C' 
cil  have  endeavoured  to  convey.  The 
of  muslins  and  calicoes  is  only  the  a| 
cation  of  an  old  law  of  Charles  2 ;  anc 
increase  of  duty  upon  imported  su 
arose  from  the  different  principles  on  w 
the  drawback  of  our  last  duty  was  Cii 
lated,  of  which  the  Irish  parliament  n 
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tbe  appUd^ioDy  and  fixed  tbeir  port-duty 
accordingly.  But  the  noble  lord  said,  that 
though  two  or  three  straggling  instances 
might  be  found  in  the  Irish  statute  book 
of  protecting  duties,  they  would  not  jus- 
tifj^  the  broad  averment  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil: that  either  a  system  of  prohibiting 
duties  on  British  manufactures  must  be 
expected,  or  the  present  measure  adopted 
to  prevent  them.  He  said  he  saw  no  ne- 
cessity for  either,  especially  as  in  the  case 
of  woollens,  the  Irisn  parliament  have  re- 
cently disclaimed  the  principle ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  whole  history  of  their  rates  is  a 
proof  ihat  they'  have  carried  their  com- 
mercial preference  for  Great  Britain  to  as 
great  a  length  as  one  country  can  expect 
from  imother.  He  said,  that  to  him,  there- 
fore, the  system  seemed  to  have  be^un  in 
a  mistake,  and  that  the  progress  of  it  had 
exactly  corresponded  with  the  beginning. 
The  grant  of  the  British  market  was  opendl 
without  the  knowledge  or  participation  of 
the  grantors,  whose  consent  was  stipulated 
for  as  a  thing  of  course.  The  country 
gentlemen  of  Ireland  were  as  little  in  the 
secTet  as  ^the  members  of  this  House. 
From  the  rapidity  with  which  it  proceeded, 
it  appeared  more  like  the  offer  of  one  mi- 
nister |o  another  than  as  a  negociation  be- 
tween two  independent  legislatures;  and 
the  smallest  delay  was  objected  to  in  the 
indecent  suggestion,  that  it  wpuld  give 
time  to  the  Britidi  mamifacturers  to  col- 
lect their  force,  and,  perhaps,  oppose  it 
with  effect  National  settlements  dan  only 
be  pe|rmanent  where  the  precise  nature 
and  extent  of  them  is  fully  understood. 
Were  the  matter  of  the  present  treaty  un- 
exceptionable, the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  conducted  could  not  fail  to  give 
offence.  In  every  stage  it  has  been  C2uled 
1  permanent  arrangement ;  yet,  in  every 
part  of  its  proeress,  it  has  been  materially 
altered,  and  it  still  retams  the  name, 
though  scarcely  a  vestige  remains  of  the 
original  plan.  Indeed,  the  two  kin^oms 
have  proceeded  on  pandlel  lines,  without 
a  possibility  of  meeting,  until  the  one  or 
the  other  shall  abandon  the  principles  on 
which  it  has  professed  to  act.  Perhaps 
commercial  concerns  are  of  too  fluctuating 
a  nature  to  rest  on  any  other  foundation 
than  the  acts  of  the  two  legislatures,  which 
will  continue  as  long  as  they  find  their 
mutual  interest  in  observing  them ;  whereas 
the  present  plan  ahns  at  a  nigher  sanction, 
by  making  the  whole  cease  on  the  failure 
ma  single  article.  Were  any  of  the  bad 
aonsequences  which  havo  been  predicted 


actually  to  happen,  how  little  would  such 
a  declaration  of  permanency  be  adhered 
to,  as  each  kingdom  would  be  forced,  by 
the  law  of  self-preservation,  to  a  breach  of 
the  treat3^  But  he  said  he  d^red  with 
those  great  authorities  who  prefer  this  ar- 
rangement to  thermion  of  Scotkod,  be* 
cause  the  articles  of  it  may  be  revtted; 
for  to  what  does  such  a  mode  of  reasoning 
tend,  but  to  give  the  more  powerful  nation 
a  claim  to  hold  the  weaker  to  her  stipula- 
tions, whilst  she  may  explain  away  those 
parts  of  the  treaty  which  she  finds  iiiooii- 
yenient  to  herselfr  .He  farther  Mud  that 
reciprocity  is  not  the  basis  of  thb  treaty* 
It  may  be  urged  to  be  fair  to  both  king- 
doms on  the  final  balance ;  but  it  Is  im- 
pvojper  to  applpr  to  it  the  terms  ci  a  full 
participation  of  commercial  advantages  aa 
conferred  upon  Irdand,  because  they  are 
more  comprehensive  than  the  subsequent 
resolutions  will  warrant.  For  instance^ 
will  the  two  kingdoms  be  on  a  footing, 
in  regard  to  the  exportiUion  of  raw  ma* 
terials  to  each  other?  By  the  7th  reaoln- 
tion,  as  transmitted  firom  Ir^nd,  no  pro- 
hibitions could  be  laid  by  either,  except 
to  countervail  an  existing  prohibition  m 
the  other  kingdom.  The  last  dause  is 
now  omitted,  and  eonseoiietltfy  all  the  Bri- 
tish prohibitions  on  wo<h  and  fuller^  earth 
are  perpetuated ;  while  the  bay  yam,  linen 
yarn,  and  raw  hides  from  Lrdand  are  se- 
cured to  the  British  market  for  ever*  Widi 
regard  to  beer  tod  spirits,  the  reciprooi^ 
b  also  laid  aside ;  for  to  what  purpdae  mre 
the  bounties  on  those  articles  reserved^ 
unless  to  give  a  decided  superiority  against 
the  brewery  and  distillery  of  Ireland?  If 
Ireland  is  to  countervail  those  bountieB,  it 
is  only  a  sacrifice  of  so  mudi  of  the  Bri- 
tish revenue.  He  farther  said^  that  the 
11th  and  12th  propositkms  were  liable  to 
the  same  observatum,  and  if  carrfed  into 
full  execution,  which  it^^annot  be  doubted 
they  will  be  under  the  apprehensioDS  of 
our  manufiKtorers,  tbe  Irish  merchandiae 
will,  in  many  instances,  by  their  joint 
operation,  become  chaigeable  with  duties 
.beyond  #hat  ar^  at  present  paid,  and,  in 
many  others,  be  subiected  to  virtual  pro- 
hibitions. He  also  observed,  that  tbe  sub- 
jecting aU  future  intercourse  between  the 
two  kmgdoma  to  tbe  coast  regiditfona  of 
a  bond  and  cocket,  w31  be  found  bnrdien- 
some  and  expensive,  as  well  as  contrary 
to  the  express  desire  of  the  Irish  pailia* 
ment,  to  extend  as  much  aa  poasiUet  «Bi 
fecilitate  the  means  of  fiitnre  bterconrae; 
and  that  it  is  rery  strange  Id  find  a  adwnii 
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€)f  reciprocal  restrictien  built  on  such  a 
foiiDdatioo.  As  ta  the  7th  resolution,  he 
8aid»  it  is  at  open  variance  with  the  Srd, 
which  expressly  states,  **  that  the  import 
of  colonial  goods  shall  be  made  into  each 
kingdom,  from  thb  other  reciprocally, 
un&r  the  same  regulations  ;*'  whereas  the 
jreatraints  imposed  by  the  7th  affect  Ire- 
land only,  and.  do  not  purport  to  extend 
to  Great  Britain.  In  re^rd  to  the  linen 
trade,  which  Great  Britain  has  stipulated 
in  a  former  reign  to  encourage  in  Ireland, 
it  does  not  appear  to  derive  any  new  se- 
curity fi*6m  these  propositions,  or,  indeed, 
to  require  any,  as  her  present  policy  is 
founded  in  the  wbest  views  of  the  subject 
.for  her  own  interest.  By  suffering  Irish 
linens  to  come  here  free  from  duty^  we 
secure  the  best  materials  for  our  own 
printing  trade ;  and  by  granting  a  bounty 
OB  their  export,  we  insure  to  the  factors  of 
London  the  commission,  and  other  advan- 
tages of  sending  them  tfi  every  part  of  the 
world.  And  he  said,  he  hopeel  this  sys- 
tem was  not  intended  to  be  akered  under 
the  power  reserved  of  countervailing  the 
Irish  boftnty  on  flax  seed,  and  the  pre- 
miums of  the  Dublin  Society,  by  the  13th 
and  15th  resolutions. 

The  noble  lord  farther  observed,  in  re- 
lation to  the  East  Indies,  that  the  9th  re- 
solution tends  to  put  the  subjects  of  the 
two  kingdoms  in  very  different  situatioi^, 
in  case  Great  Britain  should  ever  lay  that 
commerce  open :  it  is  improbable  that  such 
aca^e  will  happen,  as  all  the  European 
nations  which  carry  on  a  trade  to  the  East, 
have  found  it  advijMble  to  do  it  through 
the  medium  of  a  company ;  and  therefore 
it  does  not  seem  very  necessary  just  now 
to  bind  Ireland  to  any  conditions  on  such 
a  contingency  taking  place,  especially  as 
the  Irish  parliament,  b^  not  touching  on 
the  subject  in  their  original  propositions, 
have  plainly  indicated  their  unwillmgness 
to  enter  upon  it.  With  regard  to  the 
East'India  ti|ide  during  the  subsistence  of 
the  present  charter,  it  is  held,  that  the 
}  Irish  are  equally  ^mprehended  with  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  restraint 
a^punst  trading  between  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
but  upon  the  .expiration  of  the  charter 
they  will  be  at  liberty  to  purchase  East- 
laaia  goods  wherever  they  please,  and 
consecju^iitly  have  a  very  vfuuable  subject 
^  in  their  hands  to  treat  upon:  the  Irish  par- 
Uameiit  will  then,  no  doubt,  shew  every 
&ir  attention  to  die  views  and  interest  of 
Great  Britain.    9at  what  a  sacrifice  are 


thdy,  under  this  resolution,  called  upon  to 
nuiKe?  to  renounce  all  intercourse  for 
ever  with  one  half ,  of  the  globe.  How 
many  new  spurces  of  trade  may  be  dis- 
covered within  these  extensive  limits,  of 
which  we  debar  them  the  use  for  ever  by 
the  stroke  of  a  pen,  without  any  rationad 
motive  for  excluding  our  fellow-subjects 
from  a  chance  in  that  commercial  lottery 
which  is  open  to  every  other  people  upon 
earth !  To  a  nation  with  so  small  a  capital, 
and  so  very  inconsiderable  a  stocx  of 
shipping,  such  a  speculation  would  pro- 
bably prove  very  mischievous  under  her 
present  circumstances :  but  those  circum- 
stances may  hereafter  so  far  change,  as  to 
make  Ireland  regret  the  having  assented 
to  so  severe  and  so  uncalled-for  a  restric- 
tion, as, the  present  resolution  purports  to 
impose ;  and  the  price  held  out  to  her  as  a 
temptation  to  submit  to  it,  i£^  founded  on 
absolute  deception,  as  no  India  ships  will 
ever  be  suffered  by  the  Conroany  to  gO 
out  of  their  course,  and  possibly  lose  their 
passage,  to  touch  in  the  Irish  ports.  The 
Cocbpanv  do  not  victual  their  own  ships, 
but  employ  contractors  to  do  so,  who  fur« 
nish  them  with  English  provisions ;  and  if 
Irish  linens,  or  other  articles  are  wanted 
for  private  trade,  they  may  be  had  in  Eng- 
land as  cheap  as  in  Ireland,  and  conse- 
quently no  alteration  is  to  be  expected  in 
the  usual  course,  which  the  outward-bound 
Indiamen  have  hitherto  taken.  In  the 
case  of  the  Indian  commerce  being  laid 
open,  the  House  of  Commons  had  sug* 
gested  to  Ireland  their  wishes,  that  the 
±)a8t-India  importations  might  be  made 
from  the  same  countries  as  those  of  Great 
Britain ;  but  the  amendment  of  the  I^rds, 
by  confining  the  Irish  to  receive  thenx 
from  foreign  or  British  settlements  in  the 
East  Indies,  will  prevent  their  importa^ 
tions  of  tea,  or  other  East4ndia  goods,  in 
every  possible  case,  from  any  nation  in 
Europe,  which  parliament  nave  often 
found  it  necessary  to  admit,  and  therefore 
will  make  a  great  eventual  difference  in 
the  situation  of  the  two  kingdoms.  As  it 
subjects  Ireland  also  to  similar  duties  with 
Great  Britain,  it  is  liable  to  the  same  ob« 
jection,  as  many  other  articles  of  the 
treaty,  of  proposins  to  legislate  for  Ire- 
land ;  and  particularly,  if  this  kingdom 
should  think  fit  to  revive  the  high  duties 
on  tea,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  op- 
pressive application  of  the  doctrine  con- 
tained in  the  4th  and  5th  resolutions;  to 
which  the  noble  lord  said,  he  had  already 
objected^  but  would  diortly  renstate  his  ol^ 
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jections  to  the    House.    He  never  had 
considered  them  as  forcibly  resuming  tlie 
right  to  legislate  for  Ireland.     It  is  an  at- 
tempt to   recover  a  large  share  of  that 
right,  by  negociation  with  the  parliament 
of  Ireland.     The  4th  resolution  proposes 
to   Ireland,  to  bind  her  public  faith  to 
adopt  such  laws  as  have  previously  been 
passed  in  the  British  parliament,  provided 
they  answer  to  the  description  given  in 
the  resolution :   the  policy  of  these  laws 
can  never  be  entered  into  by  Ireland  ;  the 
oniy  subject  on  which  she  can  deliberate 
is,  whether  they  purport  to  confer  equal 
benefits   and  impose  equal  restraints,  in 
which  case  the  treaty  must  of  necessity 
attach  upon  them.     For  his  part,  he  con- 
sidered this  proposal  as  impolitic  as  unne- 
cessary, because  Ireland  has  recognized 
in  the  preamble  to  one  of  her  statutes,  the 
propriety  of  having  similar  laws  of  trade 
and  navigation.     An  independent  country 
cannot  give  a  stronger  security ;  for  if  she 
is  not  to  exercise  her  judgment  on  each  se- 
parate proposition  as  it  is  tendered  to  her, 
now  can  her  legislature  be  said  to  be  free  ? 
Besides,  the  words  *  mutual  benefit,*  and 
*  mutual  restraint,'  give  no  security ;  for 
a  regulation  of  commerce,  purporting  to 
be  equal,  may  be  advantageous  to  a  rich 
country,  and  ruinous  to  a  poor  one,  and 
the  purview  of  the  resolution  has  a  wide 
range;   it  is  not  confined  to  the  simple 
.  case  of  securing  exclusive  privileges  to 
British  and  Irish  shipping,  but  includes 
every  possible  regulation  of  trade,  even  in 
thoie  instances  where  the  sanctions  are 
internal,  and  must  depend  for  their  exe- 
cution on  Irish  courts  and  on  Irish  juries. 
He  said,  that  he  saw  no  middle  term  be- 
tween the  perfect  independence  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  incorporation  of  her  legisla- 
ture into  this ;  and  that  a  union  appeared 
to  him  to  be  less  exceptionable,  even  on 
Irish  principles,  than  the  mutilation  of  her 
powers  in  the  manner  proposed ;  as,  in  the 
one  case,  she  must  retain  a  large  share  of 
influence  in  the  councils  of  the  empire ; 
in  the, other,  her  consent  is  as  a  matter  of 
course.     She  may  indeed  reject  it;  but 
if  she  accepts  this  resolution,  she  stipu- 
lates never  to  reject  what  we  may  think 
fit  to  require. 

He  farther  observed,  that  a  similarity 
of  duties  makes  a  part  of  this  arrange- 
ment, and  that  the  exports,  as  well  as  im- 
ports of  Ireland  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  even  the  United  States,  though  they 
now  form  a  branch  of  the  foreign  tr^de  of 
Ireland,  are  to  be  loaded  with  the  same 


burthens  as  those  of  Great  Britain.  Can 
Ireland  ever  hope  for  a  West  India  trade 
on  this  footing  ?  She  has  a  small  stock  of 
shipping,  small  capital,  and  the  long-esta- 
blished correspondences  of  Great  Britain, 
to  prevent  her  making  large  importation*, 
but  for  her  own  consumption.  W^hy 
should  we  wish  to  put  her  in  a  worse  situa- 
tion than  she  now  stands  in,  by  taking 
from  her  the  option  of  importing  through 
Great  Britain,  at  the  low  duties,  which 
now  depends  solely  on  herself?  Under 
this  arrangement  we  assume  the  power  of 
fixing  at  our  pleasure  the  amount  to  be 
paid  on  the  most  productive  branches  of 
the  Irish  revenue,  and  of  perpetuatrog 
her  additional  duties,  which  now  depends 
on  the  free-will  of  her  parliament,  and  on 
which  their  security  for  frequent  sessions 
principally  rests.  Suppose  that  we  should 
take  off  the  drawback  on  the  salted  provi- 
sions exported  from  hence  to  the  West 
Indies,  on  the  principle,  that  the  tax  will 
fall  only  on  the  consumption  of  our  own 
islands:  Ireland,  notoriously  in  the  pos- 
session of  that  trade,  must  impose  a  cor- 
responding burthen  on  her  beef  ahd  butter, 
or  declare  the  treaty  to  be  at  an  end.  As 
to  her  imports,  it  is  unnecessary  to  prove 
that  slie  cannot  bear  the  British  duties^ 
and  the  probable  increase  of  them  on  rom 
and  sugar.  The  part  of  the  globe  to 
which  Ireland  naturally  looks  for  a  vent  of 
her  produce,  and  the  extension  of  her 
commerce,  is  America ;  but  under  the  16th 
resolution,  we  assume  the  control  over  her 
exports  to  that  continent,  by  the  power  of 
regulating  her  import  duties  on  every 
article  which  is,  or  may  hereafter  be  pro- 
duced in  the  West  India  islands,  compre- 
hending rum,  tobacco,  and  various  mate- 
rials of  manufacture.  Under  such  a 
system  of  uncertainty  on  one  side,  and 
restriction  on  the  other,  without  the  power 
of  granting  a  bounty  on  her  infant  ma- 
nufactures but  by  the  consent  of  (jreat 
Britain,  will  not  Ireland  lose  all  encou- 
ragement to  embark  in  new  speculations 
of  commerce,  and  soon  become  sensible 
that  her  situation,  instead  of  being  im- 
proved, is  rendered  worse  by  the  grant  oC 
a  West  India  trade,  on  account  of  the 
many  various  conditions  with  which  it  is 
accompanied  ? 

The  noble  lord  said  he  had  always  re- 
gretted that  the  20th  resolution  made  any 
part  of  the  proposed  treaty,  as  it  embar- 
rassed both  countries  in  the  commercial 
adjustment ;  and  the  smallness  of  the  object 
made  it  of  no  moment,  except  to  those 
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who  wUh .  to  abuse  former    settlements 
with  Ireland,  because  no  such  grant  was 
annexed  to  them.     He  said  that  only  two 
methods  occurred  of  treating  with  Ire- 
land,; the  one  is  to  trust  to  her  known  ge- 
nerosity and  friendship,  the  other  is  to 
make  a  close  bargain  which  she  cannot 
set  aside.    In  the   present  instance  we 
have  done  neither,  but  have  adopted  a 
middle  course :  we  struggle  pertinaciously 
for  a  bond,  though  that  bond  only  implies 
distrust,  and  confers  no  security  whatever. 
Would  any  man  of  sense  act  in  a  private 
transaction  on  the  same  principle  which 
we  here  recommend  to  the  adoption  of 
the  legislature  ?  We  fall  at  the  same  time 
into  another  inconsistency;  we  abandon 
the  principle  as  soon  as  we  have  established 
it,  and  after  exacting  a  very  limited  as- 
sistance from  Ireland  in  time  of  peace, 
we  trust  entirely  to  her  generosity,  in  time 
of  war,  when  we  want  assistance  much 
more.    In   other  words,  we  invert  every 
rule  of  policy,  and  act  most  ungraciously 
towards  one  kingdom  for  no  purpose  but 
to  delude  the  other,  with  the  expectation 
of  a  revenue  which  we  know  can  never  be 
realized.     The  noble  lord  said,  that  in 
another  view  he  disapproved  the  present 
resolution ;  if  any  claim  subsists  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  to  the  disposal  of  this 
surplus,  or  if  th^  revenue  in  question  is  al- 
ready appropriated  to  public  uses,  what 
pretensions  have  we  to  interpose  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  an  unsettled  point 
in  the  constitution  of  Ireland  ?   Can  the 
question  of  right  ever  come  before  us, 
or  can  we  take  upon  ourselves  to  decide 
what  is  or  is  not  inherent  in  the  Crown  of 
Ireland?    We  last   year,  without  either 
message  or  recommendation  from  his  Ma- 
jesty, thought  fit  to  make  a  new  appro- 
priation of  estates  actually  vested  in  the 
•Crown,  of  which  he  legally  had- no  know- 
ledge till  it  was  tendered  for  his  royal  as- 
sent.   Let  us  not  extend  the  principle  of 
that  duress  upon  the  Crown  to  a  case  so 
singularly  circumstanced,  and  so  beset  with 
constitutional  difficulties  as  the  present. 

He  farther  said  that  the  question  had 
been  argued  upon  grounds  which  the 
history  of  the  hereditary  revenue,  and  the 
accounts  upon  the  table,  flatly  contradict. 
Upon  what  facts  does  the  revenue  appear 
to  be  the  barometer  of  the  public  prospe- 
rity of  Ireland  ?  When  that  kingdom  nas 
been  the  poorest,  the  flow  into  that  re- 
venue has  been  unusually  high.  Since 
the  peace  of  Paris,  it  cannot  be  denied 
thftt  Ireland  has  gradually  increased  in 


opulence-  and  in    commerce;    yet,  upon 
every  medium  of  seven  years,  since  that 
period  to  the  present,  instead  of  growing 
with  her  growth,  and  increasing  in  propor- 
tion to  her  wealth,  it  has  actually  declined. 
Even  the  freedom  given  to  her  trade  has 
produced  no  favourable  variation  in  this 
branch  of  her  revenue :  but,  whether  the 
produce  of  it  be  considerable  or  not,  it 
depends  solely  on  the  future  pleasure  of 
the  Irish  parliament,  whether  any  benefit 
shall  arise  from  it  td  the  general  purposes 
of  the  empire ;  as,  if  they  repent  of  the 
grant,  they  can  make  a  proportionate  re- 
duction in  their  army  to  countervail  their 
payments  to  the  navy ;  or  if  that  measure 
should  appear  undesirable,  as  a  productive 
year  is  usually  followed  by  an  unproduc- 
tive oiie,  they  can  so  arrange  the  payments 
into  the  Exchequer,  as  to  prevent  an  ex- 
ceeding on  the  account  of  one  year.    Yet 
to  get  at  this  miserable  pittance  of  re- 
vWiue,  what  rule   of  propriety  have  we 
not  infringed  ?  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
altered  the  original  terms  of  a  grant  of 
money  from  Ireland ;  the  tenth  resolution 
as  transmitted  to  us  was  not  coupled  with 
the  others,  as  the  price  at  which  'she  was 
to  purchase  an  enlargement  of  her  trade ; 
the  idea  was  cautiously  avoided,  and  it  was 
tendered  as  a  gratuitous  gift.    It  provided, 
at  the  same  time,  for  the  economy  of  her 
own  government,  as  administered  by  Bri- 
tish ministers,  and  purported  to  equalize 
the  expenditure  of  Ireland  with  her  reve- 
nue, which  was  followed  by  new  duties  to 
the  amount  of  140,000/.  a  year.    Of  this 
we  have   thought  fit  to  take  no  notice 
whatever,  and  have  proceeded,  on  the  sup- 
position of  this  grant,  though  we  have  re- 
jected the  condition  which  wds  staited  as 
essential  to  it ;  and  we  now  require  a  per- 
petual bill  of  regulation  to  secure  its  col- 
lection.   The   noble    lord    said    he  bad 
many  objections  to  this,  on  British  as  well 
as  Irish  grounds;  if  the  participation  of 
the  British  market  was  a  wrong  concession, 
no  sum  of  money  ought  to  tempt  us  of 
part  with  it.    If  it  is  right  in  itself,  we 
shall  be  abundantly  rewarded  by  the  in- 
crease of  Irish   prosperity,  and  shall  be 
very  sure  of  the  liberal  contributions  to 
the  general  purposes  of  the  empire ;  but 
the  acceptance  of  this  surplus  mav  be 
considered  as  a  final  price,  and  give  a 
check  to  that  generosity,  as  well  as  bar 
the  equity  of  all  future  expectations. 

The  noble  lord  said,  that  he  held  him- 
self justified  in  stating  these  objections^ 
because,  strange  as  itis^  the  matters  im- 
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meduitelv  affecting  Ireland  have  not  yet 
been  submitted  to  her  parliament,  and 
therefore  every  British  member  is  to  judge 
whether  the  terms  in  question  are  fit  to 
be  offered'to  an  independent  kingdom  or 
not.  He  said  he  haa  not  touched  on  t)ie 
supposed  compensation  to  Ireland  for.  all 
the  real  sacrifices  he  had  meotbned,  by 
the  privilege  of  sending  her  manufiu^tures 
to  this  market,  because,  under  the  condi- 
lion  annexed  to  the  privilege,  the  Irish  do 
not  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  compen* 
sation,  while  the  British  manufacturers 
regard  it  with  horror.  The  condition  is 
couched  in  terms  so  perplexed  and  ob- 
scure, that  we  shall  retam  the  power  of 
expounding  them  hereafter  as  we  please. 
The  Irish  proposal  to  add  the  amount  of 
the  duty  oi  excise,  upon  the  material  of 
the  manufacture  to  the  port  duty,  is  a 
simple  idea,  and  admits  of  an  easy  calcula- 
tion. From  that  idea  we  have  departed, 
and  under  the  12th  resolution  we  rets^n 
the  right  to  add  so  much  to  both  as  may* 
subject  the  manufactures  of  Ireland  on 
importation  to  burthens  adequate  to  those 
of  Great  Britain.  In  the  first  place  it 
may  be  asked,  why  this  idea  was  never 
communicated  to  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land, as  plain  dealing  is  the  best  policy, 
and  *they  ought  to  have  Jcnown  the  whole 
of  what  we  intended.  The  answer  may 
possibly  be,  that  it  never  was  thought  of; 
out  the  consequence  clearly  is,  that  Ire- 
land will  make  palpable  sacrifices  of  her 
interest,  which  cannot  aflerwards  be  ex- 
plained away,  to  purchase  problematical 
advantages,  depending  on  such  a  latitude 
of  interpretation,  that  though  she  finds 
herself  balked  in  every  expectation,  she 
cannot  fix  upon  any  breach  of  the  engage- 
ment What  is  the  precise  meaning  of  a 
duly  adequate  to  countervail  the  burthens 
imposed  on  a  manufS^Hure  ?  Is  the  dimi- 
nution of  capital  occasioned  by  the  ad- 
vanced duty  m  the  early  stage  of  it  to  be 
comprehended,  or  the  secondary  articles 
of  coal,  oil,  iron,  soap,  &c.  Hfhich  make  a 
part  of  almost  every  maoafacture  ?  The 
difficulty  is  to  fix  the  data  on  which  to 
begin  the  calculation.  When  the  data 
are  settled,  computers  mi^  include  the 
minutest  objects.  The  manufacturers  of 
glass  and  of  leather  have  told  us,  that  the 
difficulties  are  insurmountable  in  their 
branches  of  business.  Their  reasons  are 
in  every  body's  hands,  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  them.  It  forms  a  strong 
presumption  in  fiivour  of  their  Judgment, 
that  the  system  in  question  has  nerer  been 
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tried,  and  therefore  its  operation 
be  conjecturaL     It  applies  not   only  u 
every  possible  branch  of  intercoarae  be* 
tweeo  the  two  kingdoms,  but  to  ever} 
separate  article  in  c^ch,  to  be  ^roanded 
on  a  distinct  principle  of  calculation.  The 
countervailing  duty,  which  applies  to  s 
pair  of  Irish  shoes,  will  not  assist  the  cal- 
culation with  regard  to  an  Irish  saddle. 
One  observation  applies  to  every  case :  if 
it  is  placed  too  low,  it  will  give  no  aeeu- 
rity  to  our  roanufiicturers ;  if  it  is  placed 
too  highft  we  shall  keep  no  faith  with  Ire- 
land.   To  ascertain  the  medium,  is  a  mat* 
ter  of  infinite  difficulty,  and  endless  coo- 
trovers;^  must  be  the  result:   but   sup- 
posing It  once  fixed  in  every  article  that 
can  pass  between  the  two  kmgdoms,  the 
embarrassment  is  only  removed  for  a  time; 
new  taxes  will  call  for  new  countervailing 
duties,  and  no  rate  is  established  at  which 
the  progression  is  to^o  on.    How  Is  that 
to  be  fixed  ?  ,  The  signature  of  tbe  treaty 
is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  contracts, 
the  term,  but  the  commencement  of  dis- 
putes.   What  one  parliament  says  is  a  suf- 
ficient countervailing  duty  in  a  given  case^ 
the  other  may  happen  to  deny ;  the  mer^ 
chants  and  manufacturers  on  each  side 
will  interfere,  the  pride  of  competition  will 
ioin  itself  to  the  rivalship  of  interest.   Tbe 
letter  of  the  treaty  will  be  appealed  to  by 
one  party  I  and  the  spirit  of  it  by  the  other. 
The  multitude  in  both  kingdoms  will  catch 
the  flame ;  between  ec^ual  and  co-ordinate 
bodies  who  is  to  arbitrate,  lest  a  single 
embarrassment  should  arise  about  a  pro- 
tecting duty  laid  in  Ireland? — you  wiU 
plunge  into  ten  tliousand  errors,  by  adopt- 
ing a  system  of  countervailing  duties  un- 
known and  unpractised— you  provoke  and 
encourage  difficulties,  on  the  vain  expeo* 
tation  of  shewing  your  wisdom  in  rtmov* 
ing  them.    Wlioever  remembers  the  agi- 
tation of  men's  minds  in  Ireiaad  on  ma 
subject  of  the  sugar  duties,  noay  form  aooaa 
conjecture  of  the  conseauences  to  be  ex* 
pected  if  this  system  takes  place.— -Upon 
the  whole,  are  we  warranted  to  change  the 
commercial  situation  of  both  kingdoms,  on 
the  scanty  information,  or  on  the  vague 
suggestions  which  have  been  submitled  to 
us  ?  Shall  we  strike  a  Mow  in  the  dark,  so 
irremediable  in  its  consequences,  as  this 
system  is  described  to  be  by  those  who 
areto  be  themost  afieetedbyitf   If  we 
are  not  sure  that  it  is  right,  it  becomes 
both  kingdoms  to  ponder  and  ddibtnte: 
delay  Im  pointed  out  sttany  errorsi  wd 
tboso  9tioa  b$M  bosn  comcted;  thi 
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flftme,  or  perhaps  more  Mvanta^e  may  be 
derived  nrlbi  farther  deliberation;  and, 
therefore,  he  coidd  not  agree  to  the  Ad- 
dress. 

Mr.  Jenkinson  said,  he  was  surprised  to 
bear  the  noble  lord  say,  that  the  original 
propositions  from  Irdand,  had  been  re* 
jected.  The  fact  was  directly  the  reverse. 
They  had  not  been  reject^,  but  had  been 
voted  in  the  shape  of  resolutions,  that  had 
been  modified  and  amended,  as  the  wisdom 
c^f  the  two  Houses  of  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  had  thought  the  safety  of 
thehr  revenue^  and  the  nreservation  of  their 
nanufactures,  requirea;  and  the  House 
was  at  that  moment  in  the  act  of  preparing 
to  send  those  resolutions  to  Ireland^  in 
cirder  to  submit  them,  so  amended,  to  the 
parliament  of  that  kingdom.  The  noble 
lord  also  had  denied,  that  any  proof  had 
been  given  of  there  beinff  any  necessity  of 
coming  to  a  system  of  comi^ercial  ar- 
ranffement  with  Ireland,  and  had  con- 
tended, that  no  such  necessity  existed.  In 
answer  to  this,  he  should  think  it  sufficient 
to  refer  Che  noble  lord  to  the  state  of  the 
imo  countries,  as  an  ample  proof  of  the 
jwoesstty,  had  he  no  better  authority  to 
advert  to ;  but  he  was  furnished  with  the 
best  authority,  the  authority  of  that 
House;  and  here,  he  must  again  refer  to 
the  resolution  of  May  17,  1782,  wherein 
it  was  declared,  **  That  it  was  indis* 
pensable  to  the  interest  and  happiness  of 
both  kingdoms,  that  the  connexion  be- 
tween them  should  be  established,  by  mu- 
tual consent,  upon  a  solid  and  permanent 
footing.*'  He  was  aware  that  the  right 
hon. gentleman  opposite  to  him  (Mr.  Fox) 
had  asserted,  that  the  resolution  had  no 
reference  to  a  commercial  arrangement, 
and  Uiat  it  related  merely  to  a  political 
one.  He  never,  he  declared,  attended  to 
hear  what  was  said  in  another  place ;  but 
he  had  read  in  a  newspaper,  that  a  great 
audiority,  who  had  saton  the  Cabinet  when 
•  that  resolution  had  been  moved,  had  de- 
clared it  did  mean  a  commercial  arranffe- 
ment  For  his  part,  he  could  not  think  it 
possible  for  those  who  fVamed*  the  resolu- 
tion, to  have  had  any  arrangement  in  their 
contemplatioo,  but  a  commercial  one; 
and  if  it  did  not  mean  that,  be  wished  the 
authors  of  it  would  have  been  so  good  as 
to  have  declared  what  it  did  menu.  Ex- 
clusive of  tliat  resolution,  however,  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  had  called  for  such/ 
an  arrangement  more  than  once,  and  had 
imposed  protecting  duties,  as  stated  in  the 
diiimDt  uatances  of  wire,  beer,  4uid  re* 


fined  sugars,  mentioned  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  privy  council ;  in  regard 
to  every  one  of  which  tlie  noble  lord's  ar- 
gument had  been  totally  ill-founded,  and 
his  deductions  had  consequently  been  erro- 
neous and  false; 

He  proceeded  to  discass  the  other  ar- 
guments of  the  noble  lord,  and  to  reason  ^ 
upon  what  was  the  wisest  method  of  carry- 
ing into  efiect  a  plan  of  arrangement  with 
Ireland,  such  as  should  meet  that  neces- 
sity, which  he  had  proved  to  exist.  Thero 
were,  he  said,  but  two  modes  of  doin^ 
this,  that  he  had  ever  heard  or  read  of. 
Tlie  one  was,  by  taking  off  all  duties,  and 
thus  enabling  both  countries  to  carry  on  a 
hee  commercial  intercourse.  The  other, 
by  imposing  mutual  moderate  duties.  To 
the  first  of  the  two,  he  owned  he  was  the 
more  inclined  to  lean,  as  that  which  was 
the  most  fit  to  exist  between  two  sister 
kingdoms  with  one  common  sovereign  at  ^ 
the  head  of  both  of  them,  but  with  inde- 
pendent legislatures.  When  any  man 
turned  his  attention  to  the  state  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  Ireland,  and  considered  the 
situation  of  our  manufactures,  the  sums 
tbeir  institution  had  cost,  the  taxes  the  ma- 
nufacturers had  paid,  the  revenue  derived 
from  them,  and  the  critical  condition  of 
our  national  affairs,  he  would  see  that  a 
free  intercourse  could  not  be  affi}rded  by 
the  country.  Having  stated  this,  he  rea- 
soned on  the  other  mode,  that  of  regulat- 
ing the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  by  moderate  and  mutual  duties. 
This,  he  said,  was  adopted  in  the  present 
plan,  and  dius  a  duty  of  lOj^  per  cent,  bad 
been  the  given  quantum  of  duty.  He  rea* 
soned  upon  the  good  end  and  aim  of  such 
a  duty,  and  upon  its  different  effects  in 
different  cases.  He  instanced  the  duty 
on  foreign  iron  as  one  reason  out  of  manv 
that  might  be  adduced  to  shew,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  this  country  to  open  an 
intercourse  with  Ireland  free  of  all  duty, 
foreign  iron,  he  said,  paid  so  high  a  duty, 
in  order  to  protect  our  own  raw  niaterial, 
and  to  give  British  iron  a  chance  of  con- 
sumption. The  policy  was  certainly  a 
wise  one,  and  therefore  it  was  not  expe- 
dient to  drop  it.  He  treated  farther  on 
the  subject  or  the  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain,  and  said,  he  thought  the  manu- 
facturers that  had  been  examined,  were 
men  of  respectable  characters,  and  that 
they  had  acted  very  laudably  in  the  zeal 
they  had  manifested  on  the  occasion,  and 
the  anxiety  and  alarm  thev  had  expressed, 
lest  their  manufiM:tures  should  be  injured 
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by  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  resolu- 
tions;  but  inclined  as  he  was  to  think  well 
of  their  conduct,  that  House  as  a  legisla- 
tive body,  with  a  capital  and  an  important 
consideration  before  them,  in  which  the 
political  and  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  empire  were  blended  and  deeply  in- 
volved, ought  to  act  with  an  equal  degree 
of  firmness  and  caution ;  they  ought  to  be 
directed  by  their  own  judgments,  formed 
upon  a  view  of  the  whole  oT  the  case, 
without  giving  up  their  opinions  to  others, 
and  eitber  blindly  relying  on  the  preju- 
dices of  manufacturers,  naturally  addicted 
to  look  at  that  side  of  the  question  only 
that  most  concerned  their  own  individual 
interests,  or  timidly  giving  way  to  the 
loud  voice  of  clamour,  arising  from  artful 
excitement  and  delusion,  or  from  a  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  true  tendency  of 
the  plan  in  agitation.  That  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  country  would  in  some  de- 
gree be  affected  by  the  system  in  question, 
was  probable.  The  lower  and  inferior 
sorts  of  manufactures  of  iron,  for  instance, 
might,  and  possibly  the  silk  manufacture; 
but  that  was  a  matter  that  did  not  weigh 
greatly  on  his  mind,  because  in  all  manu- 
ractures  that  regarded  the  clothing  of 
the  country,  there  was  constantly  a  rival- 
ship  and  an  emulation,  and  that  of  silk 
was,  perhaps,  the  least  important  of  any; 
besides,  it  was  not  likely  that  a  manufac- 
ture worn  by  so  few,  and  that  depended 
so  much  on  superior  taste  and  dehcacy, 
should  leave  the  capital.  He  entered  into 
a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  manufactures 
in  general,  and  contended,  that  in  process 
of  time,  manufactures  would  shift  to  that 
country  where  they  could  best  be  carried 
on  to  advantage.  He  said,  individuals,  as 
they  grew  wealthy,  traded  in  that  single 
line  of  commerce  that  they  understood 
best,  and  found  they  were  roost  fit  for. 
The  case  of  individuals,  in  this  point  of 
view,  and  the  case  of  kingdoms,  were  per- 
fectly applicable;  thus  in  time  Ireland 
would  carry  on  such  manufactures  as  best 
suited  her,  and  such  as  best  suited  Great 
Britain  would  remain  with  us ;  and  while 
the  interests  of  the  two  kingdoms  were 
mutual,  and  the  prosperity  of  Ireland 
added  to  the  strength,  the  power,  and  the 
glory  of  the  empire,  it  mattered  not  where 
the  manufactures  were  carried  on.  He 
stated,  that  we  had  already  lost  the  coarse 
iron  manufactory,  which  Flanders  and 
Liege  had  some  time  since  got  from  us : 
it  was  therefore  worth  our  while  to  en- 
courage Ireland  to  prosecute  that  manu- 


facture, in  order  that  we  might  buy  of  her 
instead  of  foreigners. 

He  then  went  into  a  consideration  of 
the  4th  resolution,  which  he  declared  re- 
lated solely  to  commerce,  and  not  to  legis- 
lation. It  was  a  commercial  condition; 
and  to  be  considered  as  the  condition  of  a 
treaty  between  two  independent  legisla- 
tures, in  like  manner  as  any  condition  in 
a  treaty  between  two  independent  states 
was  to  be  regarded.  But  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  said — Who  ever  heard  of  a 
condition  in  a  treaty  between  two  inde- 
pendent princes  of  an  indefinite  nature  ? 
In  answer  to  that  he  must  observe,  that  it 
was  definite  as  to  its  object,  and  in  every 
other  point  of  view  as  definite  as  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  the  case  would  allow. 
The  whol^ system  contained  in  the  resolu- 
tions was  a  treaty  for  admitting  Ireland  to 
a  participation  of  our  commercial  advan- 
tages, and  the  fourth  resolution  was  the 
condition  of  the  compact ;  and  what  was 
the  condition  i  nothing  more  than  that 
Irelpid  should  consent  to  the  same  laws 
and  the  same  regulations  in  point  of  navi- 
gation and  commerce  that  we  were  bound 
by  ourselves.  Would  any  reasonable  man 
say,  that  was  legislating  for  Ireland^ 
Would  any  reasonable  man  say,  candidly 
considering  the  true  meaning  of  the  con- 
dition, that  it  ought  to  be  construed  into 
an  attempt  to  resume  that  independence 
conceded  to  Ireland  in  1782,  and  which, 
once  conceded,  it  would  be  the  height  of 
absurdity,  as  well  as  injustice,  to  attenapt 
to  resume  ?  He  was  persuaded,  however 
men's  minds  might  be  inflamed  against  it 
for  the  present,  when  the  parliament  of 
Ireland  considered  it  coolly,  when  it  had 
been  discussed  fairly,  and  was  fully  under- 
stood, there  would  not  be  a  man  ia  his 
sober  senses  in  Ireltind,  who  would  con- 
tend, that  it  was  an  unfair,  or  an  unrea- 
sonable condition  on  the  part  of  the  par- 
liament of  Gi'eat  Britain  to  make,  or  a 
rash  or  an  improper  condition  for  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland  to  accede  to.  It  was, 
however,  such  a  condition,  as  Ireland  had 
it  in  her  option  to  accept  or  reject.  She 
was  to  be  determined  by  herself,  and  he 
had  little  doubt  of  her  deciding  wisely. 

With  regard  to  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion which  had  been  started  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  wished  to  state  his  sentiments. 
Much  had  been  said  of  the  navigation 
laws ;  these  were  to  be  considered  not  as 
legal  monopolies  of  trade,  but  of  seamen^ 
on  whose  gallantry  and  exertions  the  sai<% 
vation  of  this  country  depended.    The 
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present  system  was,  bowevefy  intended  to 
enlarge  this  monopoly ;  it  was  its  object 
to  unite  the  Irish  sailor  to  the  British 
sailor,  and  in  this-way  to  connect  the  inte- 
rests and  consolidate  the  strength  of  both 
kingdoms.    He  quoted  on  this  subject  the 
opmion  of  a  learned  politician,  who  had 
expressed  his  hope  that  the  Irish  proposi- 
tions would  be  rejected  by  that  parliament 
in  which  they  originated ;  he  meant  the 
dean  of  Gloucester.    It  was  in  fact  to  call 
oh  the  Irish  parliament  to  renounce  its 
legislative  rights ;  it  was  merely  a  part  of 
a  treaty;  it  was  a  condition  which  the 
parliament  was  to  take  into  contempla- 
tion :     they  were  to  compare  it  with  the 
boon  offered,  and  they  were  either  to  re- 
tain or  give  it  up  for  the  equivalent  sug- 
gested agreeable  to  their  own  sentiments 
and  choice.    It  was  no  doubt  true,  that 
'  Ireland  had  a  free  and  decided  right  to 
legislate  for  itself.    It  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  this  country  to  invade  her  privilege. 
The  propositions  in  question  by  no  means 
affected  it ;  they  only  suggested  a  measure 
to  Ireland,  calculated  for  the  good  of  both 
countries,  which,  upon  mutual  principles 
of  advantage,  it  was  presumed  she  would 
accept.     Here,  therefore,  was  no  forcing 
her  will,  no  resumption  of  the  old  system, 
but  a  mere  renunciation  of  right  quoad 
hoCy  which  would  entirely  depend  on  her 
own  voluntary  determination.    Whatever 
measure,  therefore,    would  follow,  what 
line  of  conduct  the  Irish  would  of  course 
adopt,  would  undoubtedly  be  considered 
i\ot  as  a  consequence  of  violence  com- 
mitted against  their  unalienable  rights,  but 
as  the  completion  of  an  engagement  into 
which  they  had  entered  of  their  own  ac- 
cord.   With  regard  to  the  objections  that 
had  been  urged  against  the  whole  of  the 
resolutions,  they  did  not  so  far  operate  on 
his  mind  as  to  induce  him  to  entertain  an 
unfavourable  idea  of  the  plan ;  he  remem- 
bered that  the  treaty  of  union,  as  great  a 
political  blessing  as  had  ever    dropped 
from  heaven  on  two  countries  so  circum- 
stanced and  situated  as  North  and  South 
Britain  were,  had  long  before  the  time 
that  the  Act  passed,  while  it  was  in  agita- 
tion, and  for  some  time  afterwards,  been 
the  subject  of  as  much  obloquy  as  any 
measure  that  ever  was  carried  into  effect 
by  any  minister  in  any  country.     The  au- 
thors of  that  solid  national  benefit  were 
necessarily  involved  in  all  the  obloquy  that 
had  attended  it;  but  there  was  not,  he 
believed,  an  individual  in  existence  who 
did  not  now  revere  them  as  the  best  friends 
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to  their  country,  and  consider^  the  union 
itself  as  the  choicest  blessing  that  had  ever 
befallen  ir.  For  the  sake  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  he  hoped  the  treaty  then 
under  consideration  would  lead  to  the  same 
happiness^  and  produce  the  same  salutary 
effects.;  conceiving,  as  he  did,  that  it  might 
be  attended  with  consequences  so  desir- 
able, and  being  of  opinion  that  the  address 
now  moved,  by  the  solemn  assurance  it 
conveyed  of  the  British  parliament  having 
no  intention  to  resume  the  independence 
of  the  legislature  of  Ireland,  r^ight  tend  to 
conciliate  the  minds  of  tiiq^  people  of  tliat 
country,  to  quiet  their  alarms,  and  to  re- 
move all  doubt  and  uneasiness,  he  should 
certainly  ^ive  it  his  support. 

Mr.  Eden  rose  chiefly  to  take  notice  of 
that  part  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
speecn  which  presumed,  that  the  interest 
of  particular  manufactures  in  this  kingdom 
ought,  in  many  possible  cases,  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  important  objects  of  state.  In 
abstract  theories  of  trade  and  commerce, 
each  individual  of  a  coromunihr  ought  to 
be  confined  to  those  exertions  of  his  talents 
which  can  6e  made  with  most  advantage ; 
and  what  was  true  in  this  respect,  with 
regard  to  individuals,  was  also  true  as  to 
communities  and  nations ;  but  he  had  re- 
peatedly remarked  and  regretted,  that 
gentlemen  were  apt,  in  their  partiality 
for  their  own  project,  to  forget  the  diffe- 
rence in  the  relative  situation  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  If  that  dif&rence  had  not 
existed,  he  trusted  that  neither  he  nor 
those  with  whom  he  acted  would  ever  have 
doubted,  as  to  the  expediency  of  making 
the  communication  of  commercial  advan- 
tages between  the  people  of  Ireland  and  of 
Great  Britain  as  free  as  tlie  air  which  they 
breathed.  It  was  easy  to  make  plausible 
speeches  upon  commercial  subjects  replete 
with  philanthropy  and  liberality;  but,  if 
those  speeches  were  to  be  the  ground- 
work of  laws,  and  to  influence  the  pro- 
sperity of  mOlions,  it  was  surely  right  to 
look  a  little  to  practicat)ility  and  existing 
circumstances.  He  would  then,  in  plain 
words,  endeavour  to  state  the  present 
measure  and  its  tendencies. 

The  treaty  purported  to  have  two  ob- 
jects; a  more  complete  intercouse  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  and  a  full  parti- 
cipation of  commercial  advantages  from 
the  one  kingdom  to  the  other.  At  the 
first  view,  nothing  could  be  more  pleasing, 
or  more  eligible ;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
recollect,  that  Great  Britain,  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  those  a^vantagesi  required  to  be 
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communicdted^  had  incurred  an  immense 
debt,  the  interest  of  which  depended  on 
the  collection  of  certain  taxes  imposed  on 
every  article  both  of  consumption  and 
commerce :  that  under  these  circum- 
stances the  public  credit  and  political 
existence  of  the  kingdom  depended  on  a 
complex  system  of  revenue  i  that  this  sys- 
tem could  be  proved  only  by  strict  regu- 
lations of  port  auties  and  internal  excises. 
A  union  of  commerce  led  to  a  union  of 
taxation  and  regulation ;  which  could  only 
be  procured  by  a  union  of  commercial 
legislation.  If,  therefore,  the  treaty  was 
to  go  forward,  he  would  freely  confess, 
that  he  differed  totally  from  his  noble 
friend,  who  seemed  so  earnestly  to  regret 
the  insertion  of  the  4lh^  5th,  and  16th 
propositions :  he  had  heard  with  pleasure 
the  words  of  the  intended  Address,  which 
statjcd  those  propositions  as  '<  conditions 
necessary  to  the  existence  and  duration 
of  the  plan/'  In  this  method  of  appre- 
ciating the  business,  he  would  confess, 
that  he  differed  firom  others  who  extended 
their  consideration  so  far,  as  to  profess  an 
impartial  attention  to  the  interests  of  both 
kingdoms.  In  great  discussions  of  the  ge« 
neral  and  joint  mterests  of  the  empire,  he 
could  pursue  the  same  sentiment ;  he  could 
go  farther,  and  could  cordially  seek  the 
advancement  of  Ireland,  in  all  matters  un- 
connected with  the  immediate  interests  of 
Great  Britain.  In  the  present  treaty,  he 
left  the  affairs  of  Ireland  to  her  own  ma- 
nagers ;  and  no  nation  could  have  abler  or 
better  managers;  and  he  must  consider 
himself  as  one  of  the  agents  for  the  British 
manufacturers,  and  for  the  landed  interests 
and  stockholders  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  he 
could  add,  that,  in  every  case  whe^e  those 
Immediate  objects  of  his  parliamentary 
trust  were  not  opposed  to  the  wishes  of 
Ireland,  no  man  could  be  more  disposed 
than  himself  to  act  with  fairness  and  with 
zeal  as  agent  also  for*  the  interests  of  the 
sister  country.  In  naVning  the  manufac- 
turers, Mr.  Eden  descanted  on  the  bene- 
fits resulting  in  the  present  business  from 
their  interposition.  It  had  given  time  for 
understanding  the  business,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  precipitated:  he 
would  acknowledge,  that  the  liglUs  and 
information  obtained  from  those  excellent 
and  respectable  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, had  been  the  occasion  of  introducing 
into  the  propositions,  many  articles  of 
solid  advantage  to  this  country,  if  it  could 
be  made  plain,  that  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  them  was  not  attended  with  too  much 


risk,  and  too  great  disadvantage  to  t^alua- 
ble  classes  of  manufacturers.  He  here 
stated  what  Great  Britain  ^as  to  give,  and 
what  she  was  to  get :  she  was  to  give,  Ist, 
the  carriage  from  Ireland  to  tliis  Kingdom 
of  colonic  produce  afler  landing  in  Ire- 
land, and  also  of  North  American  produce; 
2d,  an  access  to  the  British  markets ;  3d, 
a  national  compact  not  to  raise  the  duties 
on  Irish  linens.  In  return,  she  was  to  ob- 
tain, 1st,  a  control  and  superintending 
power  of  legislation  in  matters  of  trade 
and  comitierce;  2d,  an  acquiescence  of 
Ireland  in  the  perpetual  duration  of  the 
East  and  West  liidia  monopolies;  5d,  a 
confirmation  in  British  prohibitions  of  ex« 
ports,  without  the  power  of  ttaaking  them 
reciprocal  To  which,  perhaps,  he  ought 
t6  add,  the  contribution  in  proportion  to 
the  increasing  opulence  of  Ireland ;  but 
he  considered  this  rather  as  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  principle  which  Ireland 
must  carry  into  execution,  than  as  the  es- 
tablishment of  any  charge  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  solid  advantage.  But  here  it  pe- 
culiarly deserved  remark,  that  these  great 
and  important  acquisitions,  namely,  the  su- 
preme power  of  originating  all  commercial 
laws  for  the  empire  in  Great  Britain,  the 
perpetual  establbhment  of  the  ^eat  mo- 
nopolies, and  the  exclusive  prohibition  to 
be  possessed  by  this  country  upon  various 
great  articles  of  exports,  were  all  intro- 
duced since  the  original  plan  had  been 
brought  from  Ireland;  and  would  never 
have  been  admitted,  if  the  manufacturers 
of  this  kingdom  had  not  appeared  at  the 
bar,  and  given  to  their  representatives  that 
information,  which  certainly  was  much 
wanted. 

Such  were  the  outlines :  in  the  detail^ 
however,  infinite  difficulties  had  arisen. 
It  was  undeniable,  that  it  threatened  great 
distress  to  the  cotton  trade,  the  glass 
trade,  the  manufactures  of  leather,  and 
the  coarse  woollens.  And  it  was  unde» 
niable,  that  the -^  sugar  refineries,  the 
breweries,  and  the  iron  and  silk  manufac- 
tures would,  instead  of  being  supported, 
be  plunged  by  this  most  inauspicious  plan 
into  a  state  of  mutual  prohibitory  duties. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  little  consolation  to 
the  suffering  bodies  of  men  in  this  coun- 
try, to  be  told  in  the  words  of  the  Address, 
<'  lliat  the  subjects  of  each  kingdom  will 
be  taught  to  apply  themselves  to  those 
branches  which  they  can  exercise  with 
most  advantage."  Such  phrases  were 
suitable  enough  in  theoretical  essays,  but 
calamitous  when  made  applicable  to  ths 
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complicated  state  of  this  great  kingdom. 
He  had  now  given  a  general  statement  of 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  he 
trusted  with  fairness  an^  candour ;  and  it 
was  impossible  to  deny  that  a  great  con- 
vulsion was  risked  in  the  plan.    A  noble 
lordy  in  speaking  of  that  plan  in  another 
plac^y  haa  said,  it  v^as  permanent  in  its 
principle,    and  changeable   in  its  detail. 
fie  allowed  tliat   phrase    was  whimsical 
enough,  as  an  argument  in  defence  of  the 
plan ;  it  was  however  sufficiently  true,  and 
Its  truth  was  a  great  argument  against  the 
measure :  in  short,  the  country  was  to  be 
bound  in  promises,  and  to  be  perpetually 
wrangling  in  the  execution  of  those  pro- 
mises ;  and  Ireland  would  be  similarly  si- 
tuated.   As  to  Ireland,  he  would  only  say, 
jthat  those  who  had  the  immediate  care  of 
her  interests  would  know  sufficiently  how 
to  conduct  them ;  but  the  immediate  ac- 
ceptance of  the  propositions  in  Ireland,  if 
such  at  last  should  take  place,  would  not 
change  his  sentiments.    It  had  happened 
to  him,  and  was  also  within  the  experience 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to 
know  that  parliaments  can  change  their 
opinions  in  conformity  to  the  sense  of  the 
people  whom  they  represent.,    He  parti- 
cularly had  seen  many  measures  voted  in 
the  Irish  parliament,  which  at  the  moment 
he  had  thought  right,  and  of  infinite  im- 
portance; but  which  even  in  the  same 
session  had  been  rescinded  by  the  unani- 
mous suffrages  of  the  same  body.    It  was 
in  Iireland  as  in  England :  when  the  peo- 
ple call  aloud,  their  parliament  would  hear. 
Mr.  Fox  began  by  an  allusion  to  lord 
Beauchamp's  apology  for  the  apparent  in- 
consistency of  approving  of  the  original 
propositions,  and  yet  objecting  to  the  Re- 
solutions as  now  before  the  House,  de- 
claring that  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge 
himself  in  much  greater  danger  of  the 
censure  of  inconsistency ;  for  so  far  was 
he  from  approving  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  that  he  most  sincerely  and  heartily 
reprobated  them  both,  although  he  con- 
fessed that  they  appeared  at  the  same  time 
to  be   completely  contradictory  to  each 
other.     He  believed,  indeed,  that  there 
never  had   been  known  two  systems  so 
diametrically  opposite,  and  yet  each  so  ob- 
jectionable, as  the  two  systems, — that  which 
had  been  sent  from   Ireland,    and   that 
which  bad  originated  in  that  House, — were 
in  a)l  their  parts.    His  right  hon.  friend 
had  made  an  attempt  to  sum  lip  the  whole 
account  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
J^ndi  but  be  was  afraid  the   calculation 


would  be  found  much  too  sanguine ;  and 
so  far  from,  each  country  gaining  by  the 
arrangement,  they  would  both  of  them  be 
considerable  losers.  Great  Britain  would 
lose  her  own  market,  and  the  direct  trade 
to  her  colonies,  together  with  her  navi- 
gation laws,  on  which  her  strength  and 
importance  so  much  depended;  while 
Ireland  would  lose  her  constitution,  and 
again  become  a  dependent,  subordinate 
kingdom. 

One  strong  objection  against  the  ar-» 
rangement  with  him.  was,  uiat  there  was 
at  present  no  necessity  for  it,  and  that, 
such  an  arrangement  ought  never  to  be 
wantonly  brought  forward,  but  only  re- 
sorted to  when  it  was  found  necessary. 
This  necessity  was  known  by  the  minister 
and  his  friends  to  be  so  essential  to  the 
propriety  of  the  plan,  that  he  had  endea- 
voured on  many  occasions  to  enforce  it  by 
that  topic.    But  what  means  did  he  take 
to  point  out  the  necessitv  ?   The  principal 
one  was  that  which  a  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  just  stated,  namely,  that  the  necessity 
of  such  an  adjustment  had  been  declared 
by  a  resolution,  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  move  in  that  House  in  the  year  1782. 
He  declared  then,  as  he  had  declared  be- 
fore, that  no  idea  of  a  commercial  regula- 
tion had  been  entertained  by  tho  adminis- 
tration of  that  day,  in  proposing  that  reso- 
lution.    There  were  at  that  time  certainly 
some  regulations,  wanting  between  the  two 
countries;  but  those  regulations. were  to 
extend  to  political  objects  alone,  and  not 
to  commercial :  they  were  partly  to  esta- 
blish what  was  much  wanted,  something 
tp  replace  that  ppwer,  which,  in  their 
struggles  for  independence,  the  Irish  had 
imprudently  insisted  on  having  abolished, 
and  which  he  had  himself  given  up,  in 
compliance  with  the  strong  current  of  the 
prejudices  of  that  nation,  though  with  a 
reluctance  that  nothing    but  irresistible 
necessity   could    have    overcome.      The 
power  which  he  wished  to  have  seen  re- 
placed, was  that  which  had  been  so  t}ften 
of  late  under  discussion  in  parliament,  and 
which  had  been  variously  termed,  being 
sometimes  called   commercial,    at  other 
times  externa],  and  frequently,  imperial 
legislation.     It  certainly  was  highly  ne- 
cessary, that  power  being  precipitately 
abolished,  that  some  succedaneum  should 
be  found  for  it ;  for  without  one  general 
and  superintending  authority  to  embrace 
and  comprehend  the  whole  system  of  the 
navigation  of  the  empire,  it  must  neces- 
sarily happen,  that  much  confusion  aad 
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great  inconvenience  would  take  place.  It 
%vns  an  unpromising  circumstance  in  those 
resolutions,  that  they  were  not  so  much 
argued  to  be  the  result  of  the  judgment  of 
those  who  brought  them  forward,  as  of  a 
strained  and  fabricate4  opinion,  said  to 
have  originated  with  a  former  administra« 
tion,  and,  as  such,  forced  down  the  throats 
of  those  who  had  composed  that  iadministra- 
tion,  and  under  the  sanction  of  their  names 
imposed  upon  the  House.  He  declared, 
that  such  gentlemen  as  had  asserted,  that 
that  resolution  went  to  any  idea  of  com- 
mercial regulation,  asserted  what  was 
wholly  unfounded  in  fact,  and  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  the  truth. 

Having  so  often  trespassed  on  the  time 
of  the  House  in  debating  the  different 
parts  of  the  system,  Mr.  Fox  said,  he 
would  not  now  enter  into  any  arguments 
on  the  detail  of  the  resolutions ;  but  would 
confine  what  he  had  to  say  to  the  general 
question  of  policy  and  justice  that  arose 
•  out  of  the  whole,  but,  admitting  that  there 
was  any  necessity  for  a  commercial  ar- 
rangement, how  was  it  to  be  ascertained 
which  system  was  best,  Nvhen  two  systems 
'  had  been  brought  forward  by  the  very 
same  person,  the  one  to  be  laid  before  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  to  which  it  had 
agreed,  and  the  other  for  the  use  of  the 
English  Parliament?  Those  ) wo  systems, 
each  invented  by  the  same  person,  each 
promising  the  same  effect,  the  mutual  and 
permanent  good  understanding  between 
the  two  countries,  and  the  one  professing 
to  be  an  amendment  of  the  otner,  were 
unfoitunately  so  completely  contradictory, 
as  to  afford  no  possibility  of  finding  a  sin- 
gle argument  in  support  of  the  one,  that 
did  not  apply  with  equal  force  against  the 
other.  He  desired  to  know  why  the  mo- 
tives for  making  so  complete  and  effectual 
an  alteration,  as  well  in  the  spirit  as  in  the 
words  of  every  one  of  the  propositions, 
had  not  been  communicated  to  parlia- 
ment ?  Was  the  right  hon.  gentleman  en- 
couraged to  this  omission  by  that  confi- 
dence which  so  many  of  his  friends  had 
declared  they  placed  in  him  ?  a  confidence 
so  unlimited  and  so  determined  as  not  to 
give  way  to  the  vast  body  of  evidence 
which  was  offered  to  that  House,  and 
which  they  had  since  confirmed  by  their 
paths  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
If  confidence,  and  blind  acquiescence  in 
the  opinion  of  others,  was  a  proper  ground 
of  parliamentary  conduct,  he  thought  that 
confidence  ought  to  be  rather  placed  with 
Ihoso  persons,  who,  from  their  number, 


from  their  knowledge  of  the  subject,  from 
their  interest  in  it,  and  from  their  oaths, 
were  much  better  intitled  to  it  than  a  sin- 
gle individual  could  possibly  be.  It  was 
not  his  intention,  however,  at  present,  to 
make  any  effor^  to  overturn  or  aestroy  this 
confidence  in  the  minister ;  for  being  en- 
tirely  at  a  loss  to  conceive  on  what  it  was 
founded,  so  must  he  be  ignorant  of  the 
means  by  which  it  could  be  attacked. 

He  reprobated  the  absurdity  of  the  whole 
proceedmg,  which  had  been  conducted  on 
a  principle  of  making  each  Parliament  state 
what  it  would  be  willing  to  accept,  instead 
of  what  it  would  be  satisfied  to   give. 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  proper  mode 
would  have  been,  for  each  Parliament  to 
have  well  weighed  what  they  could  give^ 
and  then  they  would  have  been  competent 
to  determine ;  for  each  knowing,  and  bav- 
ins specified  what  it  coUld  give,  and  the 
other  ascertaining  what  it  was  to  receive, 
it  would  be  easy  to  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween them;   whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
Ireland  was  first  brought  to  make  her  de- 
martds  on  Great  Britain  in  the  eleven  pro- 
positions sent  from  thence,  and  Great  Bri- 
tain in  her  turn  had  made  her  demands  on 
Ireland,  in  the  4th  and  5th  of  the  amended 
propositions.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  whole 
plan  had  the  misfortune  of  being  equally 
detested,  bdth  in  England  and  Irelandf. 
This  equal  and  violent  degree  of  aversion 
had  afforded  room  for  a  weak  and  pitiful 
argument  that  he  had  heard  used,  that  the 
clamour  of  one  country  agdnst  the  resor 
lutions,  was  a  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  them  with  the  other.    After  exposing 
the  fallacy  and  illiberal  tendency  of  such 
an  argument,  he  observed,  that  it  was  in 
one  respect  the  most  fortunate  argument 
he  had  ever  known;  for  being  built  on 
the  unpopularity  of  the  measure,  it  en- 
joyed tne  advantage  of  that  unpopularity, 
to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  and  was 
equally  applicable  in  both  kingdoms,  the 
plan  being  equally  execrated  in  both.    It 
was  an  unhappy  omen,  that  in  an  arrange- 
ment  prop(»ed   as  a  basis  for  mutual 
affection,  and  a  pledge   of  mutual  ad- 
vantage, each  party  to  the  negociation  had 
discovered  the  strongest  motives  of  dis* 
content,  and  the  strongest  grounds  of  jea-' 
lousy  and  apprehension.     A  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  to  him  had  indulged 
the  benevolence  of  his  own  mind,  and  the 
luxuriancy  of  his  fancy,  with  a  picture  df 
a  liberal  system  of  commerce  without  any 
restraint  whatever ;  but  after  amusing  him^ 
self  and  the  House  with  his  theories,  hie  a| 
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last  acjcnowledged  that  he  had  been  only^ 
amusing  them,  for  that  they  were  incapa- 
ble of  being  anplied  to  the  case  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  He  recommended^  it  to  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  for  the  future  rather 
to  employ  his  ingenuity  in  discovering 
vihfii  was  practicable  and  useful,  instead 
of  hunting  for  systems,  which,  however 
beautiful  in  theory,  were  perfectly  incapa- 
ble of  being  reduced  to  practice. 

When  he  had  said,  that  he  had  regretted 
the  giving  up  the  power  of  externsd  legis- 
lation^ as  likely  to  prejudice  the  general 
interests  of  the  empire,  and  therefore  ne- 
cessary to  be  replaced,  he  desired  not  to 
be  understood  as  meaning  to  seek  for  it 
again;  what  he  meant  was,  to  find  some 
system,  that  without  reclaiming  the  power,' 
or  infringing  in  the  smallest  degree  on  the 
full  emancipation  and  independence  for- 
merly conceded  to  Ireland,  should  afford 
the  means  of  avoiding  that  confusion  which 
was  otherwise  so  much  to  be  dreaded. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
made  use  of  an  expression  on  a  former 
occasion  that  somewhat  surprised  him,  as 
^ittle  calculated  to  allay  those  apprehen- 
sions in  Ireland  which  he  had  so  wantonly 
excited.  He  had  said,  that  it  was  by  no 
means  his  intention  to  resume  that  legisla- 
tive supremacy  over  Ireland,  in  so  short 
a  time  after  having  relinquished  it^  For 
his  part,  he  did  not  think  any  time  could 
be  long  enough  to  justify  this  country  in 
again  possessing  herself  of  those  legislative 
rights,  which  ^e  had  so  solemnly  surren- 
dered;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  supre- 
macy of  the  British  parliament  w^as  given 
up,  although  he  mignt  lament  the  neces- 
sity, and  perhaps  dread  the  consequences 
of  such  a  measure,  yet  he  looked  upon  it 
as  an  inviolable  compact,  that  could  never 
be  receded  fronr  without  the  most  flagrant 
breach  of  public  faith ;  and  he  should  have 
thought  it  equally  repugnant  to  the  true 
sense  of  the  compact  between  the  two 
kingdoms  to  have  endeavoured  to  get 
back  the  power  then  resigned  by  a  frau- 
dulent negociation  like  the  present,  as 
by  a  direct  and  barefaced  act  of  power. 

He  adverted  to  tlie  argument  that  had 
been  used  in  vindication  of  the  4th  and 
5th  resolutions,  by  comparing  the  princi- 
ples of  them  with  treaties  between  inde- 
pendent and  soverei^  states,  arraigning 
it  as  weak  and  inapplicable  to  the  relative 
situation  in  which  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land were  to  stand  after  the  conclusion  of 
this  arrangement.  Ireland  was  to  be  bound 
to  adopt  Taws  made^  by  Great' Britain^  of 


the  nature  and  tendency  of  which  she  was 
to  have  no  opportunity  of  judging,  because 
they  were  not  expressly  stipulated  at  the 
time  of  making  the  treaty  ;  and  therefore 
she  was  so  far  to  give  up  her  legislative 
discretion  and  free  agency  into  the  hands 
of  Great  Britain ;  whereas  he  defied  any 
gentleman  to  pr^oduCle  a  single  instance  of 
any  prince  or  state  having  ever  made  such 
a  sacrifice ;  or  if  they  had,  he  would  then 
contend  for  it,  that  such  prince  or  state 
was  no  longer  independent,  but  was  be- 
come a  vassal  and  feudatory  to  the  other. 
But  there  was  another  strong  objectioii 
to  the  system,  inasmuch  as  it  contained  *a' 
principle  that  essentially  entrenched  on 
the  constitution  of  Ireland  in  another  par- 
ticular ;  this  was  the  compelling  her  to  set 
apart,  by  way  of  tribute,  a  certain  sum 
over  which  sue  was  hereafter  to  have  no  ' 
control,  nor  an^  power  of  resumption; 
this  he  argued  m  the  strongest  and  most 
brilliant  manner,  shewing  how  modern 
liberty,  which  he  contrasted  with  that  of 
ancient  nations,  depended  on  the  limited 
duration  of  pecuniary  grants.  This  limi- 
tation afibrded  an  opportunity  to  the  Legis- 
lature to  withhold  supplies  until  grievances 
should  be  redressed^  This  check  on  the 
executive  authority  would  be  completely 
done  away,  if  a  sum  of  money  adequate  to 
the  immediate  expenses  of  domestic  go- 
vernment were  permanently  to  be  granted. 
This  principle  of  temporary  grants  had 
never  been  abandoned  by  the  rarliatnent 
of  Great  Britain,  except  in  a  particular 
instance,  where  a  permanent  grant  was 
necessary  to  secure  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt  to  the  public  preditors ;  but 
he  should  be  glad  to  know  what  would 
any  gentleman  think  of  a  minister  who 
should  propose  to  make  the  malt  and  land 
tax  perpetual ;  and  yet  this  he  declared  to 
be  an  exactly  similar  proposal.  It  was, 
he  granted,  true,  that  the  surplus  of  the 
hereditary  revenue  ought  never  to  be  so 
considerable  as  to  operate  in  this  manner ; 
but  he  was  at  liberty  to  argue  it  so,  be- 
cause, if  it  were  to  be  contradicted,  then 
would  it  follow  that  this  compensation  to 
Great  Britain  was  nugatory  and  con- 
temptible. The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
recommended  firmness  to  Parliament  in 
the  course  of  the  business,  and  he  himself 
would  ioin  in  recommending  that  temper 
as  well  on  every  other  occasion  as  the 
present ;  but  he  was  very  much  afraid  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  m  recommending 
firmness,  had  unfortunately  confounded 
the  meaning  of  that  temper^  and  meant, 
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instead  oF  firmness,  obstinacy  and  pre- 
sumption. The  discontents  of  the  people 
were  argued  from,  as  the  cause  which  ren- 
dered this  arrangement  necessary.  He  was 
willing  to  admit  that  there  were  discon- 
tents ;  but  they  were  not  the  forerunners 
pr  cause  of  these  resolutions,  they  were 
their  effect  and  consequence.  But  how 
were  tl^ese  discontents  to  be  appeased  by 
the  plan  now  going  forward,  or  what  rea- 
son was  there  for  such  a  hope?  Was  it 
because  that  from  their  first  appearance  in 
each  of  the  different  shapes  which  they 
had  assumed,  they  had  raised  an  universal 
outcry  in  both  kingdoms  ?  Was  it  because 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  to  each  nation 
under  them  were  looked  upon  by  both  as 
trivial  'and  insignificant  in  the  extreme, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  what  each  was  to 
^iye,  was  considered  as  most  valuable,  and 
greatly  to  be  regretted  ?  He  assured  the 
House,  that  if,  by  the  exertion  of  in* 
fluence  and  corruption,  the  resolutions 
^ould  be  got  through  the  Irish  parliament, 
^o  violent  was  the  aversion  of  the  people 
of  that  country  to  them,  that  they  would 
unquestionably  in  a  short  time  be  able  to 
effect  their  repeal ;  for  the  united  voice  of 
the  people  must  at  last  be  obeyed,  when 
their  views  were  steadfastly  directed  to  one 
great  object,  and  regularly  enforced  by 
firm  and  constitutional  exertions.  It  was, 
lie  concluded,  extremely  unfortunate  and 
ominous,  that  this  system,  which  professed 
to  be  a  pledge  of  future  affection  between 
the  two  countries,  should  be  so  odious  and 
detestable  to  each  of  them.  He  declared, 
that  if  it  was  a  philter,  it  was,  of  all  he  had 
ever  heard  of,  the  most  disgusting  and 
nauseous;  but.  stil)  the  minister,  like  a 
self-sufficient  physician,  was  determined 
to  pour  the  draught  down  the  throats  of 
his  patients,  assuring  them,  that  however 
it  might  hurt  their  tastes  and  violate  their 
inclinations  at  the  time,  yet  when  swal- 
lowed, it  would  amply  compensate  their 
sufferings,  by  the  comfortable  effects  they 
Would  in  the  end  find  from  it. 

Mr.  Pitt  confessed,  that  if  to  assert 
iTQuncUy  and  boldly  could  be  admitted  as 
argument,  then  the  House  would  be  fuUy 
justified  in  rejecting  the  motion  he  had 
made ;  for  he  had  never  before  seen  so 

Ealpable  an  attempt  to  impose  upon  them 
y  loud  and  positive  affirmations  and  as- 
sertions, unsupported  by  any  thing  else 
than  the  mere  credit  of  the  party,  as  he 
had  been  lately  a  witness  of.  The  noble 
}ord  and  the  two  right  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  to  him  had  each  of  them  con- 


trived to  discover  a  distinct  ground  o 
opposition,  and  every  one  incompatibly 
with  and  contradictonr  to  the  other  two 
The  noble  lord,  who  had  professed  him 
self  the  champion  of  Ireland  on  the  pre 
sent  occasion,  had  disapproved  of  the  re 
solutions,  not  so  much  from  any  thing  ob 
jectionable  in  them,  as  because  they  came 
short  of  the  original  eleven  proposition! 
sent  from  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  een 
tleman  next  him  (Mr.  Eden),  though  he 
expressed  some  tenderness  for  the  twentj 
resolutions  voted  by  the  two  Houses  ol 
Parliament  in  England,  though  he  had 
even  betrayed  an  inclination  to  recei?€ 
them  as  his  own  by  adoption,  and  regretted 
that  they  were  not  so  by  creation,  was  yel 
willins  that  they  should  be  strangled  k 
their  birth,  on  account  of  the  odious  twin 
they  were  coupled  with,  the  eleven  propo- 
sitions of  the  Irish  parliament.  The  othei 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  introduced  a 
new  diversity,  by  adopting  the  two  con- 
tradictory objections  of  bis  two  friends, 
and  by  exclaiming  against  the  whole  s^-s- 
tem,  as  well  upon  account  of  the  delete- 
rious quality  of  the  propositions  voted  in 
Ireland,  as  upon  account  of  the  equally 
noxious,  but  directly  contrary  tendency 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  British  parliament 
In  this,  it  was  true,  the  rig^t  hon.  gentle- 
man had  shewn  some  reluctance,  and  had 
entered  a.  protest  in  favour  of  his  own  con- 
sistency ;  and  he  would  do  him  the  justice 
to  acknowledge,  that  however  inconsisteDt 
he  might  have  been  in  the  different  parts 
of  his  conduct  during  the  course  ot  the 
business,  yet  inasmuch  as  he  had  been 
uniformly  and  constantly  so,  it  might  be 
said,  that  he  had  at  least  the  merit  of 
practising  a  perfectly  consistent  incou- 
sistency.  There  was  but  one  argument, 
in  which  the  noble  lord  and  his  two  right 
hon.  friends  concurred ;  which  was,  that 
there  was  at  present  no  necessity  for  any 
arrangement  of  a  commercial  nature  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  The  two  right 
hon.  gentlemen,  however,  had  strangely 
contradicted  themselv^  in  the  course  of 
that  argument ;  for  the  one  had  declared 
his  approbation  of  the  amended  resolutions 
on  the  ground  of  their  establishing  (what 
he  confessed  to  be  wanting)  an  authority 
that  should  control  and  regulate  the  whole 
of  the  commercial  concerns  of  the  empire, 
and  the  other  had  regretted,  that  in  1782, 
when  he  moved  for  the  independence  of 
Ireland,  he  had  not  retained  in  the  hands 
of  this  country  an  external  or  imperisi 
right  of  legi^tion,  which  he  acknow- 
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I  edged  he  thought  necessary  to  the  full 
and  proper  regulation  of  coinrnercial  con- 
cerns ;  thus  it  was  a  thing  to  be  regretted 
that  the  means  had  not  been  retained  of 
regulating  the  affairs  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was 
contended,  that  no  necessity  for  regulation 
existed  in  either. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  example  of 
inconsistency  that  the  arguments  of  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  afforded;  it 
ha^penedy  unfortunately  for  them,  that  the 
simple  argument  on  which  they  all  agreed, 
was  directly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  that 
resolution  on  which  alone  the  House  had 
been  unanimous,  and  which  was  made  se- 
parate from  all  the  rest,  merely  because  it 
was  on  all  hands  admitted  to  be  a  perfect 
truism,  on  which  there  could  not  possibly 
be  a  second  opinion.  He  alludea  to  the 
first  resolution,  which  stated,  that  it  was 
highly  important  to  the  general  mterests 
of  the  British  empire,  that  a  permanent 
arrangement  of  commercial  concerns  should 
be  made  between  the  two  countries  on 
principles  of  reciprocity  and  mutual  advan- 
tage. Besides  tnis,  the  words  of  the  reso- 
lution moved  in  1782,  by  the  right  hop. 
gentleman  himself,  and  the  meaning  of 
which  was  too  stubborn  and  obvious  to  be 
explained  away,  were  still  stronger ;  for 
therein  it  was  declared  to  be  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the  two  king- 
doms, that  the  connexion  between  them 
should  be  fixed  upon  a  permanent  foot- 
ing, by  mutual  consent*  Now,  coupling 
these  two  resolutions,  both  of  which  had 
been  unanimously  voted,  with  the  argu- 
ments used  by  the  three  gentlemen  oppo- 
site to  him,  the  whole  force  of  their  rea- 
soning amounted  to  this,  that  what  was 
indispensable  was  not  at  all  necessary. 
The  noble  lord,  in  endeavouring  to  esta- 
blish this  argument,  had  attemptedto  prove, 
that  the  new  duties  imposed  on  British 
imports  in  Ireland  were  not  to  be  consi- 
dered as  proceeding  from  any  hostile  views 
in  the  Irish  Parliament,  but  as  being 
merely  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  eaualizine,  not  of  protecting  duties. 
Equalizing  duties,  Mr.  Pitt  said>  were,  to 
a  certain  degree  and  extent,  protecting 
duties;  but  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
Irish  Parliament  were  not  simply  equaliz- 
ing duties,  they  were  consideraoly  greater, 
and  they  were  the  consequence  of  the  uni- 
form and  persevering  voice  of  the  people. 
Would  any  man  presume  to  denj,  that  at 
that  very  moment  there  existed  in  Ireland 
an  almost  universal  clamour  for  protecting. 


duties ;  and  had  not  a  right  hon.  gentle- 
man declared,  that  the  voice  of  the  people 
must  ultimately  haye  its  weight  with  their 
parliament,  and  be  crowned  with  success  i 
If,  then,  there  was  no  necessity  at  present 
for  this  arransemeut,  was  it  not  evident 
and  certain,  from  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's own  argument,  that  such  a  neces* 
sity  must  shorUy  exist  ?  It  had  been  ar- 
gued also,  that  the  proper  time  for  such 
an  arrangement  as  the  present,  would 
be  when  it  was  found  to  be  demanded 
by  pressing  and  urgent  circumstances. 
Was  it,  he  wished  to  know,  a  thine 
to  be  seriously  recommended  in  any 
business,  and  particularly  in  one  so  im- 
portant as  that  Defore  them,  to  defer  any 
step  until  the  moment  when  necessity 
should  come  upon  them,  like  an  armed 
man,  and  leave  no  time  for  the  delibera- 
tion, nor  no  discretion  for  the  free-will  of 
Parliament,  but  enforce  the  sudden  and 
crude  adoption  of  a  system  built  on  the 
emergency  of  the  moment,' wanting  all  the 
advantages  of  previous  discussion  and  mi- 
nute inquiry  ? 

A  regular  and  settled  series  of  objec- 
tions had  been  made  to  the  arrangement^ 
and  repeated  on  every  occasion  that  offer- 
ed ;  the  ground-work  of  which  was,  that 
on  the  one  hand  it  materially  injui:ed  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain,  and  on  the 
other,  infringed  oh  the  constitutional  free- 
dom of  Ireland.  The  noble  lord,  on  be- 
half bf  the  manufacturers,  had  lamented^ 
that  instead  of  the  idea  of  equal  port 
duties,  and  countervailing  duties  to  coun- 
terbalance the  duties  on  internal  consump- 
tion, there  had  not  been  a  general  equali- 
zation and  diminution  of  all  duties  pro- 
Eosed ;  and  had  declared,  that  if  the  latter 
ad  been  done,  he  firmly  believed  it  would 
have  gone  a  great  way  to  remove  the  op- 
position the  plan  had  met  with :  but  he 
was  willing  to  rest  upon  the  common 
sense  of  the  question,  which  was  most 
beneficial  to  the  manufhctures, — a  duty 
exactly  equal  on  importation  into  each 
kingdom  from  the  other,  or  equal  port 
duties  and  countervailing  duties  to  balance 
the  internal  imposts  ?  for  to  what  a  disad- 
vantage would  the  English  manufisicturer 
meet  the  Irish,  if  the  latter  had  only  to 
pay  a  small  port-duty,  while  the  former 
was  burthened  with  the  same  port-duty, 
together  with  additional  impositions  on 
the  raw  material  and  on  the  consumption ! 
Much  emphasis  had  been  laid  on  the 
liberty  given  to  Ireland  to  supply  this 
country  with  the  prodtice  of  our  own  colo-^ 
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tiies ;  but  as  the^  countervailing  duties 
would  afford  an  effectual  protection  to  the 
British  merchant  In  the  British  market, 
the  opposition  on  that  head  had  been  sup- 
ported by  the  old  arguments  drawn  from 
our  navigation  laws,  those  great  pillars  of 
our  naval  power  and  importance,  the  cus- 
tody of  wniqhy  it  was  said,  we  were  going 
to  intrust  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  revenue 
officers,  over  whom  the  Executive  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  had  no  control.  But 
here  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  forgot, 
that  it  was  not  in  the  Iristi  officers  that 
this  trust  was  reposed,  but  in  the  officers 
of  our  colonies  abroad,  over  whom  there 
was  the  same  control  that  existed  over 
those  at  home»  and  by  whom  the  interests 
of  the  navigation  laws  of  England  had 
been  hitherto  managed;  for  the  checks 
that  had  been  adopted, for  the  sedUrity  of 
those  laws  were  the  certificates  of  expor- 
tation from  our  colonies,  which  certificates 
only  were  to  entitle  the  Irish  merchant  to 
the  benefit  of  the  ^ndish  market.  His 
right  hon.  friend,  (Mr.  Jenkinson)  had 
fallen  under  the  animadversion  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  for  laying  down 
abstract  propositions,  which  he  had  ad- 
mitted could  not  apply  in  practice  to  the 
situation  of  the  two  countries ;  but  he  by  no 
means  thought  it  blameable,  in  a  case  of  a 
particular  nature,  to  have  the  general 
theory  always  in  sight,  still  however  ac- 
commodating it  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  a  particular  case.  Thus,  if  it 
were  admitted  to  be  an  ill-founded  prin- 
ciple, that  between  two  countries,  whose 
situations  with  respect  to  taxes  were 
exactly  similar,  the  proper  method  of 
knitting  them  togetlier  in  a  commercial 
connexion  would  be  by  mutually  admit- 
ting each  other's  exports  either  duty-free  or 
on  low  duties ;  it  naturally  followed,  that 
where  their  situations  were  essentially  dif- 
ferent, in  consequence  of  heavy  taxes  in 
the  one,  and  an  exemption  from  taxes  in 
the  other,  the  way  to  accommodate  the 
principle  or  theory  to  the  difference  of 
situation  was  to  superadd  to  the  equal 
duty  on  exports  of  the  country  less  ^axed, 
a  countervailing  duty  adequate  to  the  in- 
ternal duty  paid  in  the  other  on  its  con- 
sumption, or  on  the  raw  material. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  now  proceed- 
ed to  examine  the  suggestions  that  had 
been  made  of  its  affecttne  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  legislature  of  Ireland,  by  the 
Erovision  of  the  4th  resolution.  It  had 
een  attempted  to  be  laid  down,  that  no 
parallel  could  be   drawn  between  those 


two  kingdoms,  and  two  states  wholly  dii 
tinct  and  separate,  upon  the^  subject  c 
the  present  treaty.  This  distinction  h 
combated,  pointing  out  not  only  the  ne 
cessity  of  such  a  provision,  but  also  that  i 
was  exactly  correspondent  to  the  genera 
practice  of  all  countries  and  states,  th< 
most  independent  and  unconnected  witl 
one  another;  and  moreover,  that  it  wa 
entirely  innocent  of  the  danger  with  whici 
it  was  said  to  be  pregnant.  The  ai^u 
ment  by  which  this  distinction  was  endea^ 
voured  to  be  supported  was,  that  in  th( 
present  treaty  Ireland  was  to  give  up  hei 
own  discretion,  as  well  with  regard  to  tbc 
expediency,  as  to  the  justice  of  any  new 
provisions  she  might  be  called  upon^  hj 
the  example  of  the  British  parliament,  to 
adopt;  that  she  was  to  be  bound  blindly, 
ahd  without  anv  power  of  deliberation  oi 
discussion,  by  English  acts,  which  she  had 
no  right  either  to  alter  or  reject ;  and  that 
there  was  no  express  previous  stipulation 
of  the  acts  she  was  to  pass,  but  that  chey 
were  from  time  to  time  to  be  dictated  to 
her  by  this  country.  In  order  to  shew 
that  it  was  no  uncommon  or  unlikely  thing 
for  a  treaty  between  two  independent 
countries  to  stipulate  in  the  same  manner 
for  acts  not  particularly  specified,  he 
should  put  a  case  that  would  shew  the 
House  how  familiar  and  how  natural  audi 
a  conduct  would  be,  nay,*  in  many  in* 
stances  bow  unavoidable.  Simpose,  in  a 
treaty  with  Portugal,  Great  Britain  should 
.engage  that  that  should  be  the  favoured 
country,  should  it  afler wards l>e  found  ad- 
visable to  lower  the  other  duties  on  any 
commodity  of  France  similar  to  what  we 
had  before  imported  from  Portugal,  would 
it  not  be  incumbent  on  us,  in  performance 
of  the  before-mentioned  treaty,  to  lower 
the  duty  on  the  Portuguese  article  in  pro- 
portion*? And  would  any  person  pretend 
to  say,  that  our  being  so  obliged  to  act  by 
treaty,  was  a  dereliction  of  our  indepen- 
dence and  sovereignty  as  a  nation.  Per- 
haps it  might  be  argued,  that  this  was  not 
a  case  in  point,  inasmuch  as  the  original 
act»  b^  wnich  Great  Britain  should  be- 
come liable  to  the  performance  of  the  con- 
dition in  favour  of  Portugal,  was  an  act 
arising  from  her  pwn  discretion,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  she  would  have  an  op- 
portunity of  weiching,  and  which  she 
might  either  avoid  or  perform,  as  she  saw 
most  convenient :  whereas  sudi  an  option 
was  not  to  be  left  with  Ireland,  whose 
acts,  under  this  branch  of  the  adjustment, 
are  to  flow  from  the  determination  of  the 
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British  parliament,  without  any  p<ywer 
I  beinjg;  left  with  her  to  examine  tne  policy 
or  justice  of  each.  But  he  would  put  ano- 
other  case  equally  probable,  and  to  which 
the  same  objection  could  not  apply.  He 
supposed,  for  instance,  thdt  in  a  treaty  with 
Portugal,  this  country  were  to  bind  herself 
to  lower  the  duties  on  the  exports  of  that 
country,  in  proportion  as  she  should  lower 
her  duties  on  our  exports :  in  this  instance, 
he  observed,  the  discretion  under  which 
we  should  be  bound  to  act,  would  not  be 
our  own  discretion,  but  that  of  Portugal. 
But  if  it  was  true,  that  the  principle  of 
tliis  resolution  could  not  interfere  with  the 
independence  of  Ireland,  so  neither  could 
its  operation  affect  or  injure  her  interests. 
There  was  nothing  that  so  effectually  se- 
cured the  liberty  of  a  people  as  a  commu- 
nity of  interests  between  them  and  their 
legislature ;  for  when  those  persons  who 
had  the  power  of  framing  laws  were  them- 
selves to  be  as  effectually  subjected  to 
them  as  the  rest  of  their  countrymen, 
there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
Buch  persons  would,  from  motives  of  pri- 
vate interest,  be  extremely  cautious  in 
passing  any  laws  whatsoever,  because  they 
would  themselves  be  subject  to  them  all. 
If  thil  argument  had  an^^  weight  as  ap- 
plied to  a  people  and  their  legislature,  it 
equally  applied  to  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land on  the  present  occasion,  and  proved, 
that  of  all  the  treaties  ever  entered  mto  by 
any  two  separate  states,  this  was  the  safest 
on  the  part  of  Ireland ;  for  in  most  trea- 
ties, one  state  was  bound  to  the  perform- 
ance of  a  certain  act,  as  soon  as  a  different 
act  should  be  performed  by  the  other, 
which  other  had  therefore  an  opportunity 
of  judging  how  far  the  whole  would  be  for 
her  bene&t,  or  the  contrary,  and  would  of 
course  so  far  have  peculiar  advantage; 
but  there  was  no  room  for  such  an  advan- 
tage between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
because  the  latter  was  only  to  be  expected 
to  adopt  the  very  same  measures  that  the 
former  had  already  found  necessary  to  her 
own  interest,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
conceive  could  ever  di&r  from  those  of 
Ireland. 

With  respect  to  the  idea  that  Ireland 
was  to  be  bound  to  receive  every  or  any 
law  passed  by  Great  Britain  oh  subjects 
of  a  commercial  nature,  and  by  her  con- 
strued to  extend  to  the  principle  4)f  this 
Resolution,  without  being  at  liberty  to  de- 
liberate on  it,  and  to  examine  how  far  it 
was  really  consistent  with  that  principle, 
and  if  otherwise,  to  reject  it;  any  such 
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variety  of  opinion  between  the  two  legb- 
latures  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  Tery  deplo- 
rable calamity,  because  it  would  be  no- 
thing less  than  a  breach  of  the  public  faith 
of  one  or  other  of  the  two  nations ;  since 
if  the  law  passed  in  England  were  really 
inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  the  Re- 
solution, namely,  the  "  imposing  the  same 
restraints,  and  conferring  the  same  bene- 
fits  on  the  subjects  of  both  kingdoms,'*  in 
that  case  England  would  have  brokeoi 
her  good  faith  ;  whereas,  if  the  law  were 
really  squared  to  the  principle,  it  could 
not  be  rejected  in  Ireland  without  an  equal 
breach  of  the  treaty :  but  each  of  these 
cases  he  looked  upon  as  impossible  to  hap- 
pen, because  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
too  well  acquainted  with  their  own  in- 
terest to  adopt  either ;  h&  could  not  con- 
ceive how  a  law,  that  would  be  beneficial 
to  Great  Britain,  could  be  detrimental  to 
Ireland,  and  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that 
Great  Britain,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  a  prejudice  to  Ireland,  should  also 
injure  herself.    The  noble  lord  had  com- 

Elained,  that  an  amendment  proposed  by 
im,  and  which  would  have  obviated  all 
his  objections,  had  not  been  received.  He 
had  been,  he  said,  upon  all  occasions,  as 
attentive  as  possible  to  the  noble  lord, 
knowing  and  feeling  him  to  be  a  great 
source  of  general  information;  and  this 
attention  had  led  him  to  record,  with  pe- 
culiar exactness,  an  expression  of  the  no- 
ble lord  concerning  that  subject.  His 
lordship's  words  were  as  follow :  *'  that  if 
laws  should  be  passed  in  one  country,  re- 
lative to  navigation  and  the  colonial  trade, 
and  rejected  m  the  other,  it  must  neces- 
sarily lead  to  the  worst  consequences, 
to  consequences  which  he  could  not  fore- 
see or  conceive.''  Now,  as  the  noble  lord 
could  neither  foresee  nor  conceive  those 
consequences,  the  noble  lord  was  deter- 
mined to  gratify  his  curiosity,  and  to  dis- 
cover, by  experience,  what  they  would 
be ;  and  accordingly  he  had  proposed  an 
amendment,  that  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  produced  the  events  that  were  to 
lead  to  those  consequences  with  which  he 
was  so  desirous  to  be  acquainted.  This 
amendment  of  the  noble  lord  made  it  en- 
tirely optional  with  Ireland,  whether  she 
was  to  accede  to  the  navigation  laws  here- 
after to  be  passed  in  England ;  whereas, 
the  Resolution,  as  it  now  stood,  would  in 
a  great  measure  govern  the  discretioji  of 
Ireland,  not  by  imposing  on  her  an  abso- 
lute necessity  of  adopting  such  laws,  but 
by  voiding  the  whole  arrangements,  if  she 
[3R] 
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•hould  refuse  to  do  it.  The  whole  of  the 
treaty  was  to  depend  on  that  which  alone 
could  give  stability  to  any  treaty,  the  good 
foith  of  the  two  nations  that  were  parties 
to  it ;  but  thereiwas  another  security  still 
stronger,  the  mutual  and  demonstrative 
advantage  of  each,  which  was  so  essen- 
tially connected  with  the  preservation  of 
it ;  K>r  Great  Britain  could  not  be  detri- 
mental to  Ireland.  It  was  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary, but  considering  the  general 
conduct  of  certain  gentlemen  in  that 
House,  by  no  means  singular,  that  it 
should  be  imputed  as  a  blame  to  the  Re- 
solutions, that  the  amendments  made  in 
them,  and,  among  the  rest,  tliose  that  had 
been  marked  out  as  so  destructive  to  the 
constitution  of  Ireland,  had  not  been  suf- 
fered to  originate  in  Ireland,  in  order  that 
parliament  might  be  apprized  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  people  of  that  country  to- 
wards them;  and  that  this  objection  riiduld 
be  made  by  the  very  persons  who  formerly 
made  such  grievous  complaints,  that  the 
first  propositions  were  not  suffered  to  ori- 
ginate in  this  country  rather  than  in  Ire- 
land. The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  en- 
larged with  great  vehemence  and  with 
much  boldness  on  the  general  discontents 
against  the  Resolutions  in  both  kinsdoms, 
although  he  bad  not,  as  his  friend  near 
him  had  done,  disclaimed  his  being  an 
agent  for  Ireland ;  and  though  by  his  con- 
duct, at  present,  he  seemed  to  wish  to  be 
looked  upon  in  that,  light,  yet  he  must  ex- 
cuse him,  if  he  by  no  means  considered 
him  as  the  representative  of  the  parliament 
or  people  of  Ireland,  and  more  particu- 
larly when  he  recollected,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings,  that  although 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  zeal  had  always 
been  very  great,  yet  it  had  been  occa- 
sionally du'ected  to  different  objects.  He 
at  first  stood  forward  as  the  champion  of 
the  English  manufacturers  against  the 
Irish,  who  he  was  extremely  apprehensive 
would  receive  too  great  a  benefit  by  those 
Resolutions;  and  afterwards,  he  was  be** 
come  as  warm  an  advocate  for  that  very 
nation  whose  interests  he  had  so  lately 
most  violently  opposed,  nay,  was  even 
sanguine  enough  to  flatter  himself;  that, 
forgetful  of  bis  recent  hostility,  they 
would  echo  back  the  same  topic  of  oppo- 
sition that  he  himself  had  taught  them, 
and  come  to  him  for  grounds  of  discontent 
and  jealousy.  Rut  he  was  not  afraid  of 
the  right  hon..  gentleman  being  able  to 
propagate  hia  idle  suggestions  in  the  sister 
kingdom;  he  was  persuaded  she  would 


see  in  the  Resdution,  of  which  so  bad  a 
use  had  been  attempted  to  be  made,  no- 
thing but  what  was  absolutely  neceaeary, 
nothmg  but  what  was  essential  to  the 
whole  arrangement,  and  above  all,  nothing 
that  iu  the  smallest  degree  could  be  sup- 
posed to  tend  to  a  surrender  of  her  com« 
plete  and  acknowledged  sovereignty. 

It  was,  he  observed,  rather  extraordi- 
nary to  object  to  the  Address  on  argu- 
ments grounded  on  the  danger  likely  ta 
result  from  a  part  of  the  arrangement  to 
the  independence  of  Ireland,  when  that 
Address,  so'  far  from  countenancing  any 
idea  of  an  infringement  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Ireland,  contained  a  solemn  re- 
probation of  any  such  intention.  With 
regard  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  asser- 
tion, that  the  plan  was  universally  disap- 
proved by  the  people  of  this  country,  he 
nad  only  to  say,  that  certainly  it  was 
evident  that  considerable  distncta,  led 
away  by  motives  of  private  interest  and 
that  captious  jealousy  with  which  trade  it 
generally  accompanied,  had  certainly  ex- 
pressed their  disapprobation  of  the  whole 
arrangement.  But,  that  the  majprity  (^ 
the  people  at  large  were  averse  ta  it,  was 
a  circumstance,  foe  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  which  he  was  ready  to  appeal  to  the 
knowledge  of  such  gentlemen  as  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  late  interruptioB 
of  the  business  of  that  House,  and  had 
visited  such  parts  of  the  kingdom  as  were 
not  swayed  by  partial  considerations  or 
biassed  by  personal  inducements.  He 
hoped  he  should  always  have  firmness 
enough  to  &ce  the  loudest  clamour,  if  it 
was  lUi-founded ;  and  he  should  be  equally 
ready  to  listen  attentively  to  the  opinion 
of  the  public,  or  of  large  and  respectable 
bodies  of  men,  as  several  of  those  manu- 
facturers, that  had  opposed  this  system, 
certainly  were ;  yet  still  in  a  comprehen- 
sive arrangemrat  that  extended  over  so 
great  a  part  of  the  national  concerns,  that 
embraced  as  well  subjects  of  genend  po- 
licy as  of  commerce,  he  thought  it  by  no 
means  fit,  that  Parliament  should  be  blbdly 
dhrected  by  the  voice  of  the  mercantile  part 
of  the  country,  even  admitting  Umt  the 
majority  of  that  description  of  people 
should  come  forward  on  die  subject.  In 
all  that  had  been  said  by  the  three  gentle- 
men who  had  spoken  against  the  motioDk 
there  was  nothing  that  applied  to  the 
question  itself;  they  had'  all  gone  upon 
grounds  already  debated  and  determined 
on  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
merits  of  the  plaa  itself  was  a  thing  al 
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present  of  course  out  of  the  question ;  all 
that  remained  for  Parliament  now  to  do, 
after  having  approved  of  the  Resolutions, 
was  to  be  informed  of  the  tense  of  Ireland 
concerning  them ;  and  bow  was  that  to  be 
done  but  by  having  them  transmitted  by  the 
Crown,  in  consequence  of  an  address?  He 
wished  to  know  how  gentlemen  could  ac- 
count for  it,  that,  after  a  clamour  and  com- 
plaint for  so  many  months,  that  Ireland 
was  kept  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  the 
system  going  forward^  they  should  now, 
when  that  complaint  was  to  be  removed, 
and  when  the  whole  of  what  had  been 
done  was  to  be  laid  before  the  Parliament 
of  that  country,  so  suddenly  chanee  their 
opinion  and  become  desirous  of  still  con- 
cealing from  the  sister  kingdom,  that  which 
they  hitherto  thought  it  so  improper  to 
conceal. 

There  was  but  one  topic  more  on  which, 
after  all  the  trouble  he  had  iilready  given 
the  House,  he  would  then  detain  Uiem, 
and  that  was  the  last  Resolution ;  that  which 
provided  for  a  contribution  from  Ireland 
by  the  surplus  of  the  hereditary  revenue. 
This,  he  observed,  had  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  jealousy  in  Ireland  on 
the  grounds  of  constitutional  infringement. 
But  the  argument  used  that  day  was,  of 
all  others,  the  most  ciTrious  and  the  most 
contradictory  he  had  yet  heard.  It  had 
been  stated,  that  it  was  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  modem  liberty,  and  subvert 
aire  of  the  policy  of  the  Gothic  constitu- 
tion, to  vest  in  the  Crown  a  grant  of  money 
for  an  unlimited  time.  And  by  what  means 
was  this  violation  said  to  be  effected  ?  By 
taking  from  the  hands  of  the  Crown  that 
which  it  has  already  an  uncontrollable  right 
to  dispose  of,  and  appropriating  it  to  a  par- 
ticular and  certain  purpose.  This  was, 
indeed,  a  surprising  method  of  increasing 
the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  overturning 
that  system  by  which  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment had  been  kept  dependent  on 
Parliament  for  its  necessary  supplies.  An- 
other turn  had  been  given  to  this  Resolu- 
iion«  as  if  it  were  an  imposition  of  tribute 
on  Ireland,  and  a  mark  of  subordination : 
but  how  far,  he  said,  were  men  reduced  to 
go  for  argument  when  they  had  no  other 
method  <x  supporting  their  doctrines,  than 
p  by  finding  out  and  applying  odious  names 
I  to  the  measures  of  their  opponents  I  Thui 
to  a  provision  for  the  aefence  of  the 
empire,  and  that  in  the  way  most  con- 
ionant  widi  freedom,  (naval  fbrce)  was 
ghren  die  name  of  a  tribute,  an4  an  insi- 
BuatioD  of  subordinadon  raised  upon  die 


equitable  and  fair  proposal  of  a  contribu- 
tion for  mutual  defence.  But  he  would 
not  credit  any  man  who  should  so  far  in- 
jure the  people  of  Ireland  as  to  say,  that 
they  would  ever  suffer  themselves  to  be 
duped  by  Uie  artifices  and  deceptions  of 
any  man  or  set  of  men^  into  an  adoption 
of  all  those  monstrous  chimeras  that  had 
been  so  industriously  propagated.  He  had 
too  great  a  dependence  on  the  good  sense 
of  Ireland,  and  of  her  regard  for  this 
country,  to  suppose  that  she  would  sacri* 
fice  her  own  interests,  and  the  common 
welfare  of  the  empire,  to  the  far-fetched 
and  speculative  punctilios  that  were  so 
artfully  suggested.  After  a  warm  pane- 
gyric on  the  Irish  nation,  he  concluded 
with  adjuring  the  House,  that  now  that 
they  had  so  far  done  their  duty  in  the 
business  of  this  arrangement,  they  would 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, on  whose  concurrence  the  fieirther 
progress  of  the  whole  depended. 

The  motion  for  this  Aadress  was  agreed, 
to :  after  which  Mr.  Pitt  moved,  <*  That 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  finally 
regulating  the  intercourse  and  commerce 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on 
permanent  and  eauitable  principles,'  for 
the  mutual,  benent  of  both  kingdoms.'^ 
Which  was  also  agreed  to. 

July  28.  A  conference  was  held  with 
the  Lords  upon  the  joint  Address  of  both 
Houses,  when  the  blanks  were  filled  iqp 
with  the  words  <<  Lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral." 

Jtmt  Address  of  both  Houses  to  the 
King  on  presenting  the  Commercial  Reso* 
lutioris,']  July  29.  The  Lords  and  Com- 
mons went  up  to  St.  James's,  and  presented 
their  joint  Address  to  his  Majesty..  The 
following  is  a  copy  :*— 

*<  Most  gracious  Sovereign  j 

**  We,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects,  the  Lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
in  parliament  assembled,  have  taken  into 
our  most  serious  consideration,  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  recom- 
mended in  your  Majesty's  Speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  session,  and  the 
Resolutions  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Par- 
liament in  Ireland,  which  were  laid  before 
UB  by  your  Majesty's  command,  on  the 
22d  of  February  last. 

<<  After  a  long  and  careful  investigation 
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of  the  various  questions  necessarily  arising 
out  of  this  comprehensive  subject,  we  have 
come  to  the  several  resolutions,  which  we 
now  humbly  present  to  your  Majesty,  and 
which,  we  trust,  will  form  the  basis' of  an 
advantageous  and  permanent  commercial 
settlement  between  your  Majesty's  king- 
doms of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

"  We  have  proceeded  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Resolutions  of  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland ;  but  in  considering  so  extensive 
an  arrangement,  we  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  introduce  some  modifications  and 
exceptions,  and  we  have  added  such  regu- 
lations and  conditions  as  appeared  to  us 
indispensably  necessary  for  establishing  the 
proposed  agreement  on  just  and  equitable 
principles,  and  for  securing  to  both  coun- 
tries those  commercial  advantages,  to  an 
equal  enjoyment  of  which  they  are  in  fu- 
ture to  be  entitled. 

,**  Your  Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland, 
being  secured  in  a  full  and  lasting  partici- 
pation of  the  trade  with  the  British  colo- 
nies, roust,  we  are  persuaded,  acknow- 
ledge the  justice  of  their  continuing  to 
enjoy  it  on  the  same  terms  with  your  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  in  Great  Britain. 

"  And  it  is,  we  conceive,  e(]ually  mani- 
fest, that  as  the  ships  and  manners  of  Ire- 
land are  to  continue  in  all  time  to  come 
to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  with  those  of 
Great  Britain,  the  same  provision  should 
be  adopted  in  Ireland  as  may  be  found 
necessary  in  this  country,  for  securing 
those  acivantages  exclusively  to  the  sub- 
jects of  the  empire.  This  object  is  essen- 
tially connected  with  the  maritime  strength 
of  your  Majesty*8  donunions,  and  conse- 
quently with  the  safety  and  prosperity 
both  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

"  We  therefore  deem  it  indispensable, 
that  these  points  should  be  secured  as 
conditions  necessary  to  the  existence  and 
duration  of  the  agreement  between  the  two 
countries ;  they  can  only  be  carried  into 
efifect  bv  laws  to  be  passed  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  ;  which  is  alone  compe- 
tent to  bind  your  Majesty's  subjects  in  that 
kingdom,  and  whose  legislative  rights  we 
shall  ever  bold  as  sacred  as  our  own. 

"  It  remains  for  the  Parliament  of  Ire- 
land to  judge,  according  to  their  wisdom 
and  discretion,  of  these  conditions,  as  well 
as  of  every  other  part  of  the  settlement 
proposed  to  be  estm>lished  by  mutual  con- 
sent. 

-  "  Our  purpose  in  these  Resolutions  is  to 
promote  alike  the  commercial  interests  of 
your  Majesty's  subjects  in  both  countries ; 


and  we  are  persuaded,  that  the  common 
prosperity  of  the  two  kingdoms  will  be 
thereby  greatly  advanced ;  the  subjects  of 
each  will  in  future  apply  thems^ves  to 
those  branches  of  commerce  which  they 
can  exercise  with  most  advantage,  and  the 
wealth  so  diffused  through  every  part  will 
operate  as  a  general  benefit  of  the  whole. 

<*  We  have  thus  far  performed  our  part 
in  this  important  business ;  and  we  trust 
that  in  the  whole  of  its  progress  reciprocal 
interests  and  mutual  affection  will  insure 
that  spirit  of  union,  so  essentially  neces- 
sary to  the  great  end  which  the  two  coun- 
tries have  equally  in  view. 

"  In  this  persuasion  we  l6ok  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  final  completion  of 
a  measure  which,  while  it  tends  to  perpe- 
tuate harmony  and  friendship  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  must,  by  augmentin|^  their 
resources,  uniting  their  efforts,  and  con- 
solidating their  strength,  afford  your  Ma- 
jesty the  surest  means  of  establishing,  on 
a  lasting  foundation,  the  safety,  prosperity, 
and  glory  of  the  empire." 

The  King*s  Anstoer,']  His  Majesty  re- 
turned this- Answer: 

<^  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 

**  1  receive,  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion, these  Resolutions,  which,  after  so 
long  and  diligent  an  investigation,  you 
consider  as  affording  the  basis  of  an  ad- 
vantageous and  permanent  commercial  set- 
tlement between  my  kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Nothing  can  more 
clearly  manifest  your  regard  for  the  in- 
terests of  both  my  kingdoms,  and  your 
zeal  for  the  general  prosperity  of  my  do- 
minions, than  the  attention  you  have  given 
to  this  important  object.  A  full  and  equal 
participation  of  commercial  advantages, 
and  a  similajfity  of  laws  in  those  points 
which  are  necessary  for  their  preservation 
and  security,  roust  be  the  surest  bond  of 
union  between  the'two  kingdoms,  and  the 
source  of  reciprocal  and  increasing  bene- 
fits to  both.  The  same  spirit  in  whidi 
this  great  work  has  begun  and  proceeded 
will,  I  doubt  not,  appear  throughout  the 
whole  of  its  progress ;  and  I  concur  with 
you  in  thinking,  that  the  final  completion 
of  it  is  of  essential  importance  to  the  future 
happiness  of  both  countries,  and  to  the 
saiety,  glory,  and  prosperity  of  the  empire.'* 

August  2.  Mr.  Pitt  presented  to  the 
House,  according  to  order,  a  Bill  <<  for 
finally  regulating  the  intercourse  aad  com* 
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nerce.  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
>n  permanent  and  equitable  principles,  for 
tbe  mutual  benefit  of  both  kingdoms :" 
gtnd  the  same  was  read  the  first  time  ;  and 
drdered  to  be  read  a  second  time,  and 
printed.  Mr.  Pitt  then  acquainted  the 
House,  that  it  being  the  King's  pleasure, 
that  the  Parliament  should  be  adjourned 
until  the  27th  of  October  next,  his  Ma- 
jesty desires  that  this  House  will  adjourn 
itself  to  that  day.  The  House  accord- 
ingly adjourned. 

On  the  27th  of  October  the  House  met, 
and  was  prorogued  by  commission.  The 
session  was  therefore  concluded  without 
any  speech  from  the  throne. 

THIRD  SESSION 

OF    THE 

SIXTEENTH   PARLIAMENT 

OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  King*s  Speech  on  Opening  the  SeS' 
Won.]  Jan.  24,  1786.  The  King  opened 
the  session  with  the  following  Speech  to 
both  Houses : 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  ; 

<<  Since  I  last  met  you  in  parliament, 
the  disputes  which  appeared  to  threaten 
an  interruption  to  the  tranquillity  of  Eu* 
rope  have  been  brought  to  an  amicable 
conclusion ;  and  I  continue  to  receive  from 
foreign  powers  the  strongest  assurances 
of  their  friendly  disposition  towards  this 
country. 

**  At  home,  my  subjects  experience  the 
growing  blessings  of  peace  in  the  exten- 
sion of  trade,  the  improvement  of  the  re- 
venue, and  the  increase  of  the  public  cre- 
dit of  the  nation. 

<*  For  the 'farther  advancement  of  those 
important  objects,  I  rely  on  the  conti- 
nuance of  that  zeal  and  industry  which 
you  manifested  in  the  last  session  of  par- 
liament— The  Resolutions  which  you  laid 
before  me,  as  the  basis  of  an  adjustment 
of  tlie  commercial  jntercourse  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  have  been  by 
my  directions  communicated  to  the  Par- 
liament of  that  kingdom ;  but  no  effectual 
step  has  hitherto  been  taken  thereupon 
which  can  enable  you  to  make  any  farther 
progress  in  that  salutary  work. 

<<  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 

«  I  have  ordered  the  estimates  for  the 
present  year  to  be  laid  before  you:  it  is 


my  earnest  wish  to  enforce  economy  in 
every  department ;  and  you  will,  I  am  per- 
suaded, be  equally  ready  to  make  such  pro- 
vision as  may  be  necessary  for  the  public 
service,  and  particularly  for  maintaining 
our  naval  strength  on  the  most  secure  and 
respectable  footing.  Above  all,  let  me 
recommend  to  you  the  establishment  of  a 
fixed  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt.  The  flourishing  state  of  the  revenue 
will,  I  trust,  enable  you  to  effect  this  im- 
portant nieasure,  with  little  addition  to  the 
public  burthens. 

**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 
"  The  vigour  and  resources  of  the'coun* 
try,  so  fully  manifested  in  its  present  situa- 
tion, will  encourage  you  in  cpntinuing  to 
give  your  utmost  attention  to  every  object 
of  national  concern;  particularly  to  the 
consideration  of  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  give  farther  securitv 
to  the  revenue,  and  to  promote  and  extend, 
as  fur  as  possible,  the  trade. and  general 
industry  of  my  subjects.*' 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Address  of 
Thanks.l     His  Majesty  having  retired, 

The  Earl  of  Morton  begged  leave  to 
offer  their  lordships  his  sincerest  congra«« 
tulations  on  the  foreign  as  well  as  domestic 
circumstances  of  the  country ;  on  the  rise 
of  public  credit,  and  on  the  prospect  of 
commercial  advantages  which  might  na- 
turally be  entertained,  from  the  present 
fortunate  situation  of  the  nation.  These 
favourable  views  were  to  be  ascribed  to  * 
their  real  cause,  the  wise  conduct  of  the 
present  Administration,  who  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  advancing  the  general  welfare  of 
the  country.  On  these  accounts,  it  be- 
came every  individual  in  that  House,  and 
the  nation  at  large,  to  second  their  efforts, 
and  to  unite  every  endeavour  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  rendering  effectual  the  great 
and  important  objects  of  national  advan« 
tage.  He  then  moved  the  following  Ad- 
dress : 

% "  Most  gracious  Sovereign ; 

"  We,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects,  the  Lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  in  parliament  assembled,  heg 
leave  to  return  your  Majesty  our  humble 
thanks  for  your  most  gracious  Speech  from 
the  throne. 

**  Impressed  with  the  fullest  conviction 
of  the  blessings  which  result  from  a  state 
of  general  peace,  it  affords  us  great  satis- 
faction to  be  informed  that  the  disputes 
which  appeared  to  threaten  an  interruption 
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to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  have  been 
brought  to  an  amicable  conclotion;  and 
that  Toar  Majesty  continues  to  receive 
horn  foreign  powers  the  strongest  assur- 
ances of  their  friendly  disposition  towards 
this  country, 

**  Earnestly  interested  in  whatever  may 
contribute  to  the  strength  and  splendour 
of  the  nation,  and  the  wealth  of  your 
Majesty's  subjects,  we  cannot  but  be 
deeply  sensible  of  the  advantages  which 
must  be  derived  from  the  extension  of 
trade,  the  improvement  of  the  revenue, 
and  Uie  increase  of  the  public  credit. 

««  The  promotion  of  the  common  in- 
terest and  prosperitv  of  all  your  Majestv's 
subjects,  was  the  object  of  those  Resolu- 
tions, which  we  humbly  laid  before  your 
Majesty  in  the  last  session  of  parliament, 
as  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  and 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land; but  no  effectual  step  having  been 
taken  in  consequence  of  them  by  the  Par- 
liament of  Ireland,  the  progress  of  that 
measure,  however  salutary,  cannot  pro- 
perly become  the  subject  of  our  present 
consideration. 

"  We  humbly  intreat  your  Majesty  to 
be  persuaded,  that  the  vigour  and  re- 
aources  of  the  country,  which,  with  heart- 
felt satisfaction,  we  observe  are  so  fully 
manifested  in  its  present  situation,  cannot 
fail  to  excite  a  still  more  active  attention 
to  the  important  objects  of  national  con- 
.  cern  which  your  Majesty  is  pleased  to  re- 
commend to  our  consideration ;  and  par- 
ticularly to  such  measures  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  give  farther  security  to  the  re- 
venue, and  to  promote  and  extend,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  general  industry  of  our 
country." 

,  Lord  Fortescue  declared,  that  he  should 
tliink  himself  unbecomingly  remiss  were 
he  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  paying  the 
highestcompliments  to  the  present  Admi- 
nistration, on  account  of  their  indefati- 
gable and  successful  endeavours  to  bring 
the  country,  depressed  and  divided  as  it 
bad  been,  mto  its  present  flourishing  state. 
That  it  was  flourishing,  admitted  of  no 
doubt.  The  recent  rise  of  public  credit 
was  a  satisfactory  demonstvation  of  the 
fiict.  The  country  fdtitself  tranquil  and 
happy.  Burthens  had  been  necessarily 
ImjKMed  on  the  peoole  during  the  last 
session ;  but  they  had  been  laid  on  with  so 
much  ciiscretion,  and  such  was  the  confi- 
dence of  the  nation  in  the  wisdom  of  mi- 
ntstersi  that  even  these  burthens  were  not 
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felt  as  galling  weights,  but  dieerfid^ 
borne.  New  objects  of  national  tHility 
were  suggested  ;  and  he  hoped  that  tbew 
would  meet  with  the  attention  and  con< 
currence  of  their  lordships.  They  in- 
terested the  regards  of  his  Majesty,  who 
felt,  on  all  occasions,  an  mexpresaible  so- 
lidtade  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects ;  it 
became  their  lordships,  on  all  occasions, 
to  testify  their  gratitude  and  their  loyahy 
to  their  Sovereign ;  and  never  did  a  nirer 
or  more  proper  occasion  stand  b^bre  them 
than  the  present. 

Earl  FitzmiUam  said,  that  some  parti- 
cular passages  of  the  Address  required 
explanation  before  he  could  cordially  give 
his  assent  to  it.  It  denominated  the  com- 
mercial treaty  which  had  been  carryiog 
on  with  Ireland,  a  «  salutary  work."  This 
was  a  mode  of  expression  which  by  no 
means  naet  his  ideas.  It  seemed  to  con- 
vey  a  sentiment  of  approbation  of  a  mea- 
sure in  which  he  could  not  concur.  He 
had  uniformly  reprobated  the  plan  of  ne- 

fociation  which  had  been  prosecuted, 
[e  had  paid,  during  the  course  of  three 
months,  the  most  industrious  attention  to 
its  whole  progress,  and  after  conBiderii^ 
it  fully,  and  revolving  it  frequently  in  his 
mind,  he  could  never  see  any  reason  for 
giving  it  his  approbation.  Could  he  now 
express  a  sentiment  favourable  to  it? 
Could  he  allow  that  sentiment  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  throned  It  was  impossible. 
He  thanked  Heaven  that  the  scheme  de- 
vised had  been  frustrated,  and  he  hoped 
was  finally  defeated.  The  wisdom  of  Ire- 
land had  accomplished  what  the  prudence 
of  this  country  could  not  achieve.  Thit 
event  was  fortunate  for  both  kingdoms; 
for,  in  fact,  as  he  had  ofWn  declared,  the 
commercial  treaty  was  not  calculated  for 
promoting  the  interest  of  either,  or  both 
nations^  An  eulogium  had  been  passed 
on  the  conduct  of  Administration,  and  the 
fortunate  situation  and  flourishing  condi- 
tion of  the  country.  The  rise  of  public 
credit  had  been  enlarged  on ;  but  was  that 
rise  to  be  attributed  to  any  other  cause, 
except  to  those  natural  circumstances 
whicn,  independently  of  all  ministertd 
conduct,  must  have  produced  them  ?  He> 
for  his  own  share,  had  foreseen  and  pre- 
dicted them.  The  credit  of  the  country 
had  only  risen  to  its  natural  leveL  As  tft 
the  pacific  disposition  of  foreign  powen 
towards  this  country,  how  was  the  asser- 
tion ascertained?  Were  their  lordships ts 
look  at  the  edicts  of  the  FVench  monarci 
or  the  emparor  of  Germany,  as  prooft  4 
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the  fact  ?  If  we  were  not  engaged  in  ac-  . 
tual  war  with  either  of  those  powers,  we 
were  surely  engaged  in  an  hostility  of 
commerce,  which  was  no  evidence  either 
of  our  flourishing  state,  or  general  tran* 
auillity.  Kor  did  the  present  state  of  In- 
aia,  or  of  the  £ast  India  Company,  give 
any  consolation  on  the  subject.  The  si- 
tuation of  that  country  he  conceived  to  be 
wretched.  How  else  would  lord  Macart- 
ney have  refused  to  accept  the  govern- 
nent  of  it  ?  That  noble  lord  would  not, 
he  was  convinced,  have  declined  it  for  fri- 
volous reasons.  He  had  not,  indeed, 
when  he  received  his  appointment,  ap- 
proved of  him  as  the  most  proper  person 
that  could  have  been  employed ;  but  he 
well  knew  his  activity  and  his  genius  for 
enterprise ;  and  he  was  convinc^  that  he 
would  not  have  been  intimidated  by  cir- 
cumstances of  light  concern.  As  to  the 
state  of  the  East  India  Company,  that  had 
afforded  ground  for  general  panegyric. 
But  were  the  eulogiums  so  profusely  la- 
vished on  this  topic,  as  well  as  on  the 
Commutation  Act,  well  founded?  He 
wished  to  direct  the  attention  of  their 
lordships  to  a  pamphlet  whidi  had  been 
lately  published  on  this  subject,  entitled, 
*<  The  Principles  of  the  Commutation  Act 
established  by  Facts.**  This  pamphlet 
was  the  production  of  no  ordinary  person, 
but  of  a  member  of  the  other  House,  a  di- 
rector of  the  East  India  Company,  and  a 
person  who  had  been  uniformly  attached 
to  the  interests  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion. The  pamphlet  might,  therefore,  be 
considered  not  as  a  Grub-street  perform- 
ance, but  coming  more  immediately  from 
Downing-street.  It  was  the  production 
of  Mr.  Baring.  This  pamphlet  plainly 
announced  the  intentions  of  Government 
towards  the  public:  it  shewed  that  the 
principles  of  the  Commutation  Act  had 
^led  of  success,  and  exhibited  the  un- 
pleasing  prospect  to  the  nation,  of  Govern- 
ment being  under  the  necessity  of  borrow- 
ing no  less  a  sum  than  3,200,000/.  If 
this,  then,  was  fact,  where  was  ^ere  room 
for  boasting  of  a  measure  which,  in  its  pro- 
gress, had  produced  so  unhappy  an  effect  ? 
Under  these  circumstances^  he  felt  it  im- 
possible to  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  every 
syllable  of  the  Address,  unless  their  lord- 
ahips  would  consent  to  the  omission  of  the 
words  *  salutary  work.* 

Lord  Sidney  expressed  his  hopes  that 
the  noble  earl  would  concur  with  him,  that 
the  commercial  arrangement  which  has 
been  submitted  to  tlie  consideration  of  the 


Irish  Parliament  was  founded  at  least  in 
what  properly  might  be  denominated  sa«  . 
lutary  principles.  All  sides  professed  a 
regard  for  the  mutual  interests  of  both 
countries.  So  far  they  were  united ;  and 
he  contended,  that  this  was  the  salutary 
motive  in  which  the  propositions  had  ori- 
ginated, how  differently  soever  their  lord- 
ships might  think  of  the  superstructure 
which  had  been  erected  on  this  founda- 
tion. The  treaty  with  Ireland,  though 
suspended  for  a  time,  he  did  not  think 
himself  in  any  respect  authorized  to  say, 
was  finally  abandoned.  The  Parliament 
of  Ireland  was  still  at  liberty  to  resume  it. 
The  Parliament  of  this  country  might  again 
take  it  into  consideration. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  wished  that  the  no» 
ble  lord  would  more  explicitly  describe 
the  intention  of  Government  to  revive  an- 
other system  of  commercial  arrangement 
between  Ireland  and  this  country.    Was 
another  mad  system  to  be  set  on  foot  ? 
Was  the  old  one  to  be  revived  ?  His  Ma- 
jesty's Speech  stated,   that   no  effectual 
step  had  hitherto  been  taken  by  Ireland, 
to  enable  the  Parliament  of  this  country 
to  make  any  farther  progress  in  that  salu- 
tary work.    What  did  the  phrase  *  effec* 
tual  step*  imply  ?    Did  it  mean,  that  Ire- 
land haa  it  still  in  contemplation  to  revive 
the  plan  of  commercial  arrangement  sug- 
gested ;  or  that  this  country  was  waiting 
m  patient  expectation,  till  such  time  as 
she  should  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
measures  which,  in  his  idea,  she  had  re- 
jected ?    Which  of  these  significations  was 
he  to  adopt  \    He  then  adverted  to  what 
had  fidlen  from  the  noble  seconder,  rela- 
tive to  the  judgment  which  had  been  dis- 
played by  ministers  with  resard  to  the  ob- 
jects of  taxation.    This  point  of  discern- 
ment and  prudence,  he  did  not  think,  was 
as  yet  sufficiently  ascertained.    Ministers 
were  not  to  be  tried  so  much  by  what  was 
past  as  by  what  was  to  come.    And,  in- 
deed,   he  should  dispute  the  wisdom  of 
their  government,  were  he  to  judge  from 
what  had  already  occurred.     Was  their 
conduct    respecting    India    deserving  of 
praise  ?  Ho  w  had  the  Board  of  Control  acted 
with  respect  to  the  afiair  of  the  nabob  of 
Arcot  ?    Had  they  not  countenanced  the 
schemes  of  usury  intended  to  be  practised 
against  that  unfortunate  prince,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  sentiments  of  lord  Macartney, 
and  in  express  compliance  with  those  of 
the  late  Governor,  whom  they  had,  not- 
withstanding, subsequently  recalled  I 
Lord  Wakingham  said,  that  it  was  not 
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without  astonishment  and  concern  that  he 
beard  censures  severe  and  unjust  levelled 
a^nst  the  Board  of  Control,  to  which  he 
himself  belonged.  They  had  acted  with 
much  justice  in  the  business,  and,  instead 
of  exposinfip,  had  in  fact  rescued  the  na- 
bob of  Arcot  from  those  miseries  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected.  The  description 
whicli  had  been  given  relative  to  the  state 
of  India,  he  was  persuaded,  would  be  found 
to  be  fallacious.  There  was  no  ground 
for  alarm.  The  East  India  Company,  he 
flattered  himself,  would  be  found  fully 
adequate  to  the  demands  which  would  be 
made  on  it ;  and  he  hoped  their  lordships 
would  not  be  misled  by  any  stories  which 
might  be  industriously  propagated  to  the 
contrary. 

Lord  Stormont  declared,,  that  he  could 
not  avoid  considering  his  acquiescence 
with  the  motion  as  carrying  to  the  throne 
his  sentiments  of  approbation  of  measures, 
which,  as  a  friend  to  this  country  and  to 
Ireland,  he  had  pointedly  condemned. 
The  Speech,  as  well  as  the  Address, 
seemed  to  applaud  the  commercial  ar- 
rangement which  had  been  submitted  to 
Ireland,  and  rejected  by  that  country,  as 
being  salutary.  This  had  never  been  his 
opinion  of  the  measure,  and  it  was  a  sen- 
timent which  he  could  not  adopt.  Whilst, 
however,  he  touched  on  this  point,  he 
could  not  help  observing,  that  the  object, 
which  had  been  uniformly  held  out  during 
^e  progress  of  the  business  by  Admini^-i 
tration,  had  been  frustrated.  What  had 
been  the  language  of  ministers  ?  <'  Preci- 
pitate the  business — Ireland  is  on  the  tip- 
toe of  expectation.''  Buf  how  had  this 
conclusion  of  the  matter  tallied  with  those 
arguments  of  urgency  ?  The  facts  were 
now  before  the  public ;  and  what  had  for- 
merly been  only  matter  of  prediction,  was 
DOW  subject  of  hisCory,  As  to  the  Speech, 
it  was  a  composition,  which,  from  its  na- 
ture, did  not  admit  of  great  display  of 
ability.  It  was  too  short  for  sucn  exhi- 
bition of  faculty.  Though  it  might  not, 
however,  possess  this  distinction,  yet  tbere 
was  a  species  of  dexterity  employed  in  the 
structure  of  it.  Truths  were  kept  out  pf 
view,  which  it  might  have  been  dangerous 
to  disclose.  This  maxim  in  composition 
had  been  religiously  adhered  to.  This, 
no  doubt,  was  prudent,  as  there  was  little 
to  say,  and  much  to  shun.  Much  had 
'been  advanced  concerning  the  tranquilliur 
of  this  country  with  regard  to  Europe.  It 
had  been  denied  that  there  had  been  any 
hostility  existing  between  this  country  and 


the  continental  Powers :   more,  however, 
was  asserted  inthe  Speech ;  <*  the  strongest 
assurances  of  friendly  disposition  towards 
this  country,''  it  was  affirmed,  predomi- 
nated at  the  present  moment.     How  this 
assertion   could  be  reconciled  with    the 
edicts  of  France  and  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, respecting  the  articles  of  commer- 
cial intercourse,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  devise. 
He  adverted  next  to  the  situation  of  India, 
and  described  the  necessities  of  the  Com- 
pany.    They  had  not,  he  alleged,   been 
able  to  advance  money  to  pay  their  ^my ; 
and  he  was  assured  that  some  of  the  of- 
ficers, on  this  account,  had  been  under 
the  necessity  of  selling  the  buckles  in  their 
shoes  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their 
exigencies.     These  evils  were  heightened 
by  the  Act  which  had  been  passed  for  the 
better  regulation  of  India.    Of  that  Act 
he  had  uniformly  disapproved.     He  had 
considered  it  as  ineffectual  also  in  its  ope- 
ration.    It  was  a  fetter  to  honest  men, 
and  a  cobweb  to  knaves.    It  was  felt  as  a 
grievance  by  those  whom  it  had  deprived 
of  the  birth-right  of  Englishmen ;  and  it 
was  framed  in  terms  so  inaccurate,  and 
the  inconveniencies,  on  this  account,  had 
been  so  sensibly  felt,  tliat  the  revisal,  if 
not  the  repeal  of  it,  would  be  absolutely 
necessary.    He,  as  well  as  others,  had 
predicted  tlie   opposition   with  which   it 
would  meet.     The  establishment  of  a  fund 
for  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  was 
no  doubt  an  object  of  great  interest.     In 
this  point,  however,  as  well  as  with  respect 
to  the   marine   of  the  country,  he  was 
afraid  that  the  French,  our  natural  ene- 
mies, had  gotten  the  better  of  us  in  the 
race.    Ever  since^  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  they  had  been  paying  off  their  debt, 
by  appropriating  a  large  sura  for  that  pur- 
pose.    They  had  also  directed  their  chief 
attention  to  their  marine,  and  he   was 
afraid  that  they  built  ships  faster  than  we 
did.    With  respect  to  the  German  league, 
there  was  a  peculiarity  in  this  transaction 
which  merited  attention.    Ministers  had 
received  a  communication  of  the  confe- 
deracy established  in  the  Germanic  body, 
from  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  elector  of 
Brandenburgh.     This,  he  believed,  was 
the  first  notification  of  the  kind  which  had 
appeared  since  the  accession.    There  was 
therefore  surely  time  for  pause.    A  matter 
of  this  nature,  in  which  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  nation  were  so  materially 
involved,   merited'  mature  investigation. 
Avowed  concurrence  was  dangerous ;  and 
a  silly  boW|  instead  of-  an  explanation  of 
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sentiment,  was  the  most  proper  return 
that  could  have  been  adopted.  This,  how- 
ever,  as  the  noble  lords  attempted  to 
prove,  from  a  copy  of  the  reply  to  the 
king  of  Prussia  from  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters, had  not  been  the  case.  They  had 
affected  a  concurrence  of  view  with  him  as 
to  German  politics;  and  the  event  had 
shewn  how  unwise  the  measure  had  been. 
Neither  could  he  approve  of  ministers  with 
respect  to  the  alliance  which  had  been 
obtained  between  France  and  Holland. 
That  alliance  had  been  signed  a  fortnight 
previous  to  the  memorial  from  this  coun- 
try in  opposition  to  it.  In  short,  every 
barber  and  porter  at  the  Hasue  knew  of 
its  existence  before  we  took  me  least  no- 
tice of  it.  How  this  could  be  explained, 
unless  by  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Afl^rs,  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  determine.  The  fact^  however,  could 
not  be  questioned.  Foreign  ailianoe  be 
had  ever  considered  as  essential  to  the 
existence  of  this  countrjr.  Whilst  foreign 
powers  were  engaged  in  this  work,  he 
Boped  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  not 
been  inattentive  to  it.  He  bad  heard  that 
Tarious  treaties  were  in  peculation,  and 
Uiat  one  with  Russia  was  more  particularly 
intended.  This  idea,  he  hoped,  would  be 
realized.  He  had  ever  considered  a  con- 
nexion with  that  growing  empire  as  a 
corner-stone  of  the  fabric,  and  would  be 
happy  to  see  it  effected,  as  it  might  lead 
to  another  with  Denmark.  Dmculties 
would,  doubtless,  attend  a  commercial  ar- 
rangement with  France.  He  would  warn 
ministers  of  its  danger.  A  reduction  of 
duties  /md  an  open  trade  might  produce 
distressful  effects.  It  would  hurt  our  trade 
with  Portugal.  It  would  hurt  the  distilling- 
of  liquors  in  this  country.  It  would  of 
course  affect  the  landed  interest,  and  be 
productive  of  very  bad  consequences '  in 
this  point  of  view.  Touching  the  interests 
of  so  many,  it  probably  would  prove  an 
object  Coo  delicate  for  the  attention  of 
ministers  and  the  public  at  large.  In  con- 
clusion, viscount  Stormont  expressed  his 
determination  to  vote  against  the  motion. 

The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  declared, 
that  he  felt  neither  difficulty  nor  reluc- 
tance in  giving  the  noble  viscount  the 
satisfaction  to  which  he  considered  him 
entitled.  He  felt  himself,  at  all  times, 
responsible  in  his  situation  ;  but  whether 
his  official  capacity  compelled  him,  on  all 
occasions,  to  answer  incjuisitive  interroga- 
tories, or  to  obviate  curious  and  frivolous 
objections,   he  would  leave  it  to  their 
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lordships  to  decide.  There  were  two 
points  on  which  he^had  charged  ministers 
witli  a  defect  of  duty :  they  related  to  the 
Germanic  league,  and  the  commercial 
treaty  between  France  and  Holland.  With 
regard  to  the  first  of  these,  he  wished  tq 
bnng  it  to  the  recollection  of  the  noble 
viscount,  and  to  submit  the  paper  from 
which  the  cjuotation  had  been  made,  to 
their  lordships,  whether  the  propositions 
which  he  had  therefrom  attempted  to  sub* 
stantiate,  were  proved.  The  fact  was  the 
very  reverse.  It  was  nothing  new  for  one 
Court  to  return  an  answer  to  the  commu- 
nications of  another.  This  was  all  which 
had  been  done  in  the  present  case.  But 
what  had  the  answer  been  I  Not  the  an- 
swer which  the  noble  viscount  had  at- 
tempted to  draw  from  the  premises.  It 
did  not  contain  those  expressions  of  cordial 
concurrence  which  had  been  alleged, 
but  was,  in  fact,  something  similar  to  what 
the  floble  viscount  had  described  it  ought 
to  have  been ;  a  polite  acknowledgment,  a 
bow  on  paper,  for  the  information  which 
had  been  received.  Yet  supposing  that 
all  which  the  noble  viscount  had  advanced 
were  admitted^  how  did  it  apply  to  the 
general  prohibition  of  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many ?  Where  was  the  link  of  connexion  i 
That  prohibition  affected  other  kingdoms 
as  well  as  Great  Britain ;  and  to  allege  that 
it  was  an  act  of  retaliation  on  this  coun- 
try, was  equally  unfounded  and  prepos- 
terous. With  regard  to  the  other  point, 
the  noble  viscount  was  equally  mistakea 
in  all  his  allegations.  His  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters had  not,  as  asserted,  been  stranffers, 
ab  initiOi  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
treaty  between  Holland  and  France.  They 
were  acquainted  with  it  in  all  its  stages. 
But  could  the  noble  viscount  shew  that 
the  memorial  presented  by  bis  Majesty's 
ministers  bore  any  allusion  to  the  treaty 
which  took  place,  or  was  intended  any 
how  to  thwart  it  ?  The  contrary  wa,s prima 
Jade  the  case.  To  assert,  therefore,  that 
ministers  had  been  defective  with  regard 
to  their  duty  on  such  grounds,  was  im- 
peachment without  proof,  and  assertioa 
without  foundation. 

Lord  Loughborough  observed,  that  it 
had  been  asserted,  that  the  continuance 
of  ministers  in  place  was  one  of  the  chief 
grounds  of  complaint  against  them.  They 
had  challenged  inquiry — they  had  at- 
tempted vindication.  He  would  bring 
them  to  the  test  of  their  own  criterion. 
Did  the  measures  which  they  had  adopted 
justify  their  pretensions  to  wisdom  i  Tliere 
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were  various  points  which  proved  the  con- 
trary ;  the  Commutation  Act  was  one ;  the 
India  Bill  another.  The  former  was  only 
intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  Urge 
demand  on  the  puhlic,  to  rescue  the  East- 
India  Company  from  disaster,  as  their 
speculation  with  respect  to  the  tea  had 
failed,  and  they  must  be  supplied  with 
cash  to  answer  the  demands  on  them.  As 
to  the  latter,  the  grievances  of  it  had  been 
felt  agreeably  to  every  wise  prediction  on 
the  subject.  The  officers  commanding  an 
army  of  50,000  men,  and  the  civihans 
throughout  all  Hindostan,  had  felt  them- 
selves used  as  scoundrels,  and  it  was  no 
wonder  that  they  had  become  clamorous. 
A  repeal  of  that  Bill  must,  no  doubt,  take 
place,  not  only  on  account  of  its  oppres- 
sion, but  also  on  account  of  its  inaccu- 
racies, which,  he  alleged,  had  nearly  over- 
set Uie  government  of  the  country.  Were 
there,  then,  grounds  of  panegyric?  Did 
these  measures  form  the  laurels  of  praise 
around  the  heads  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration ?  He  was  satisfied  that  the  contrary 
must  become  evident  to  the  calm,  impar- 
tial opinion  of  their  lordships. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  contended,  that 
their  lordships  were  nearly  united  in  opi- 
nion with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  the 
motion.  Why,  then,  indulge  an  unneces- 
sary and  a  frivolous  humour  of  bringing 
into  discussion  questions  which  were  not 
before  their  lordships.  Much  idle  decla- 
ration had  been  used  by  the  noble  lord 
who  jspoke  last.  He  had  dragged  into 
discussion  questions  which  were  not  before 
the  House.  He  had  arraigned  ministers ; 
he  had  impeached  measures  without  the 
shadow  of  reason ;  be  bad  been  profuse  in 
his  allegations ;  he  had  been  lavish  in  his 
epithets ;  but  what  were  epithets?  When 
the  points  which  the  noble  lord  had  gone 
over  were  fairly  under  the  review  of  his  ford- 
shifif,  he  assured  him  he  .would  meet  him 
on  the  ground ;  he  would  not  flinch  from 
the  contest,  and  it  would  then  be  known 
whether  his  epithets  contained  all  that 
weight  which  he  wished  to  give  them.  As 
to  the  scheme  respecting  Ireland,  there 
was  an  apparent  triumph  in  the  appear- 
ances of  not  a  few,  that  the  measure  had 
foiled.  But  in  what  principle  this  triumph 
was  founded  he  could  not  easily  conceive. 
Much  had  been  said  about  the  edicts  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  French  Court,  rela- 
tive to  the  articles  of  commerce  with  this 
country.  These,  however,  he  was  far 
from  considering  as  a  species  of  hostility. 
Ibey  were,  on  the  contrary,  only  intended 
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to  promote  the  manufactarea  of  tboM 
kingdoms  in  which  British  manufiu^ures 
had  formerly  obtained ;  ^  and  to  all^e, 
that  a  kingdom  encouraging  its  own  arts, 
though  at  the  expense  of  those  of  another 
nation,  was  hostility,  seemed  absurd  in  the 
extreme. 

The  Earl  of  Hillsborough  contended, 
that  the  propositions  submitted  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Irish  Parliament  never  were 
rejected.  The  Bill  had  been  read  and 
ordered  to  be  printed ;  there  the  matter 
rested,  and  the^easure  might  no  doubt 
be  revived.  He  recommended  a  union 
with  Ireland  as  the  best  method  of  con- 
necting and  consolidating  the  interests  of 
both  kingdoms.  This  union  was  naore 
especiallv  enforced  by  the  consideratioii, 
that  in  the  event  of  war,  the  commeiioe* 
ment  of  hostility  would  be  in  Ireland. 

The  Address  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  Kin^s  Anstoer  to  the  Lords'  Ad* 
dress,"]  To  the  Address  of  the  Lords  his 
Majesty  returned  this  answer : 

*<  My  lords ;  1  thank  you  tot  this  vetT 
dutiful  and  loyal  Address.  I  recdve  with 
great  satisfaction  your  assurances,  that 
jrou  will  give  the  strictest  attention  to  the 
important  objects  of  national  concern 
which  I  have  recommended  to  year  con* 
sideration."' 

Delate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Address 
of  Thanks.l  The  Kin^s  Speech  having 
been  read  nmn  the  chaur, 

Mr.  John  Smyth  (the  member  for  Pon« 
tefract)  said,  that  the  pleasure  with  whidi 
he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  moving  an  Ad- 
dress of  Thanks  to  his  Majesty,  for  the 
gracious  Speech  which  he  had  been  pleas- 
ed to  deliver  from  the  throne,  was  en« 
hanced  by  the  conviction  that  it  stood,  in 
ev^ry  passage,  so  totally  secure  from  all 
justifiable  objections,  as  to  establish  the 
fullest  claim  to  the  unanimous  approbatioD 
of  the  House.  Under  thb  idea,  he  duMiM 
have  felt  it  highly  proper  to  leave  the 
Address,  which  he  designed  to  take  the 
libertv  of  proposing,  standing  upon  the 
firm  basis  of  its  own  merits,  md  not  the 
respect  due  to  those  in  the  presence  of 
whom  be  had  the  honoar  of  qpeaking,  caD 
upon  him,  in  some  measure,  to  describe 
the  motive  for  his  rising.  He  should  have 
felt  a  difficulty  in  remaining  silent,  while 
impressed  with  the  opinion  that  the  sen- 
timents delivered  from  the  throne  must 
deeply  affect  the  feelings  of  all  Eoglisb* 
men,  who,  placing  a  right  value  upoa  their 
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mutual  enjoyments  and  advantages,  as 
fellow-subjects,  were  anxious  for  the  most 
extended  increase  of  the  happiness  and 
the  fflory  of  the  v  British  empire.  Nor 
could  he,  upon  this  occasion,  suppose  that 
every  member  of  the  House  was  not  eager 
to  participate  with  him  in  his  joy  at  hear- 
ing the  confirmation  of  the  calmest  exist- 
ence of  peace  throughout  the  states  of 
£ur(^ ;  and  of  the  amicable  disposition 
with  which  the  foreign  powers  seemed 
glad  to  turn  their  general  attention  to 
Great  Britain.  Attachments  of  this  va« 
luable  kind  from  the  surrounding  nations, 
might  be  considered  as  the  forerunners  of 
blessinss  yet  to  issue  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  peace ;  as  the  promisors  of  a  still 
more  extended  and  rapidly-accumulating 
commerce ;  as  the  earnest  of  the  invigo- 
rated state  and  augmentation  of  the  reve- 
nue ;  and  as  the  harbinger  of  the  firm  es- 
tablishment and  affluent  increase  of  public 
credit.  Even  in  the  example  wherein  suc- 
cess had  not  totally  kept  pace  with  natural 
expectations,  thoush  tne  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  Ireuind  was  not  yet  settled 
upon  the  liberal  and  equitable  plan  which 
vfBs  completed  in  the  last  session,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  were  not  destitute  of 
the  comfortine  recollection  that  they  had 
followed  up  all  possible  expedients  to  de- 
monstrate the  aflfectionate  liberality  of 
their  attachment  to  a  sister-country,  and 
their  anxious  desire  to  throw  open  to  her 
an  unequivocal  partidpation  of  every  com- 
mercial benefit  with  Great  Britain ;  a  par- 
ticipation of  which  the  leading  object  was 
to  preserve  inviolate  the  rights  ca  either 
kingdom.  Sensible  that,  from  our  naval 
strength,  the  first  and  most  irresistible 
palladium  of  our  country  would  certainly 
arise,  he  could  not  avoid  turning  with  the 
most  heart-felt  satisfaction  to  that  passage 
in  the  Speech  firom  the  throne  which  so 
expressively  recommended  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  powerful  marine  establishment, 
because  he  considered  it  as  a  circumstance 
which  must  occasion  rival  nations  to  feel 
a  proper  awe,  and  to  ofier  us,  for  their 
own  sdce,  every  due  tribute  of  respect. 
He  scarcely  felt  it  needful  to  declare  that 
the  fixed  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt  was  thoroughly  intitled  to 
an  immediate,  strenuous,  and  effectual 
adoption ;  and  the  rather  as  the  most  flat*- 
tering  prospects  of  lowering  it  to  a  sum 
much  less  considerable  were  now  in  view, 
whilst  commerce,  visorous  in  its  revival, 
was  seen  to  flourisn  through  a  variety  of 
highly  profitable  and  extensive  channels. 


Under  these  circumstances,  the  minister 
who  could  summon  up  the  virtuous  and 
and  truly  politic  intrepidity  to  conceive 
and  fully  execute  a  plan  for  lessening,  in 
a  great  degree,  the  amount  of  those  mil- 
lions which  the  country  owed,  must  de- 
serve, and  ought  certainly  to  receive  the 
countenance  8n4  approbation  of  his  sove« 
reign  and  of  his  fellow-subjects.  His 
chief  aids,  in  this  important,  this  patriotic 
measure,  must  unavoidably  connect  them* 
selves  with  the  sinking'  fund :  and,  surely, 
the  people  would  never  murmur  at  the 
slightly-mcreasing  impositions  of  some 
moderate  and  equitable  taxes,  when  they 
discovered  that  it  led,  unerringly  and  ra- 
pidly, to  the  attainment  of  so  desirable  an 
object.    He  concluded  by  moving, 

*^  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  to  return  his  Majesty  our 
most  humble  thanks  for  his  most  gracious 
Speedi  from  the  throne :  To  express  our 
satisfaction  that  the  disputes  which  ap- 
peared to  threaten  an  interruption  to  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe  have  been  brought 
to  an  amicable  conclusion ;  and,  ^at  his 
Majesty  continues  to  receive  from  foreign 
powers  the  strongest  assurances  of  their 
nriendly  disposition  toward  this  country : 
To  assure  his  Majesty,  that  we  are  deeply 
sensible  of  the  blessings  which  we  expe- 
rience from  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  in  the 
extension  of  trade,  the  improvement  of  the 
revenue,  and  the  increase  of  the  public 
credit  of  the  nation ;  and  that  his  Majesty 
may  rely  on  the  utmost  exertion  of  our 
zeal  and  industry  for  the  farther  advance* 
ment  of  these  important  objects :  That,  in 
order  to  promote,  as  far  as  in  us  lay,  the 
common  interests  of  all  his  Majesty's  sub* 
jects,  we  humbly  laid  before  his  Majesty, 
m  the  last  session  of  parliament,  several 
resolutions,  as  the  basis  of  an  adjustment 
of  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  but  that,  as  no 
e£R?ctual  step  has  hitherto  been  taken  there* 
upon  by  the  Parliament  of  that  kingdom^ 
we  do  not  find  ourselves  at  present  enabled 
to  make  any  farther  progress  in  that  salu* 
tary  work :  To  express  our  gratitude  for 
his  Majesty *s  gracious  assurances  t£  his 
earnest  wish  to  enforce  economy  in  every 
department;  and  our  readiness,  at  all 
times,  to  make  such  provision  as  may  be 
necessary  for  every  branch  of  the  public 
service,  particularly  for  the  maintaining 
the  naval  strength  of  these  kingdoms  on 
the  most  secure  and  respectable  footing : 
That,  as  we  are  fully  impressed  with  the 
necesuty  of  establishing  a  fixed  plan  for 
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the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  we  shall 
lose  no  time  in  entering  on  that  important 
consideration;  and  that  it  will  anbrd  us 
the  most  solid  satisfaction  to  find  that  this 
most  desirable  object  ma^  be  attained  with 
little  addition  to  the  public  burthens :  That 
the  vigour  and  resources  of  the  country  so 
happily  manifested  in  our  present  situation 
must  give  encovirageinent  and  confidence 
to  all  his  Majesty's  subjects ;  and  cannot 
fail  to  animate  our  exertions  in  endeavour- 
ing, by  a  continued  attention  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  revenue,  and  the  extension  of 
trade,  to  confirm  and  improve  the  increas- 
ing prosperity  of  the  empire.'* 

Mr.  Addington^  in  seconding  the  Ad- 
dress, remarked,  that  he  did  not  entertain 
a  doubt  but  that  the  House  would  unani- 
mously receive  the  motion  of  liis  hon. 
friend ;  aware  of  the  impropriety  of  ob- 
jecting to  return  their  most  gratenil  thanks 
for  a  speech  in  which  his  Majesty  had  been 
graciously  pleased  to  assure  them  of  the 
continuance  of  their  enjoyment  of  peace, 
and  its  attendant  blessings,  and  in  which 
he  asked  for  little  more  than  economy  and 
regulation.  That  the  felicities  of  peace 
were  already  in  our  possession,  appeared 
from  the  extension  of  trade,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  revenue,  and  the  increase  of 
the  public  credit.  And  surely  the  House 
must  feel  the  necessity  of  paymg  the  most 
zealous  attention  to  the  furtherance  of  ob- 
jects, so  immediately  conducive  to  interests 
80  powerfully  interwoven  with  their  own. 
Yet,  certainly,  although  feeling  just  cause 
for  exultation  in  the  enjoyment  of  these 
happy  consequences  of  the  peace,  they  all 
lamented  the  unfortunate  jealousies  and 
ill-founded  alarms  which  occasioned  the 
sister  kingdom  to  reject  a  plan  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  calculated  to  have  ad- 
mitted her  to  a  participation  of  the  same 
advantages.  He  trusted,  however,  that 
the  time  was  not  far  distant,  when  the 
arrow  of  prejudice  would  have  spent  its 
force,  and  the  misconceived  idea  of  any 
design  in  the  British  Parliament  to  resume 
the  legislative  rights  of  Ireland,  or  in  any 
degree  trench  opon  its  independence  or 
constitution,  would  exist  no  longer.  While 
he  considered  thejpresent  prosperous  situa- 
tion of  public  a&irs  in  its  most  pleasing 
i^ate  of  contrast  to  their  former  alarming 
condition,  he  trusted  that  even  the  inno- 
cent instruments  of  incurring  those  bur- 
thens, with  which  the  country  had  been 
loaded  by  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  late 
unfortunate  war,  would  join  in  the  general 
joy  at  the  happy  change  of  circumstancesy 


and  cheerfully  co-operate  in  endeavour- 
ing to  alleviate  the  public  burthens  by 
every  means  which  either  economy  could 
dictate,  or  the  wisest  management  efiTect* 
The  great  points  recommended  in  the 
Speech,  all  went  to  the  necessary  and  in* 
vigorating  revival  of  that  constitution,  the 
fabric  of  which  had  not  long  since  tottered^ 
and  experienced  the  danger  of  being  shakea 
to  its  foundation.  He  was  persuaded,  there- 
fore, that  every  gentleman  would  feel  it  to 
be  a  common  cause,  and  not  hesitate,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  give  his  unanimous 
support  to  the  Address.  For  his  own  part, 
he  did  not  consider  it  in  the  least  requiaite 
to  place  a  watch  upon  the  emotions  of 
private  firiendship,  because  the  commen- 
dation which  it  behoved  him  to  bestow 
was  due'  to  the  public  conduct  of  the  mi- 
nister, and  consequently  stood  distinct 
and  separate  from  his  partialities  for  the 
man. 

The  Earl  of  Surrey  dbscrved,  that  he 
could  not  subscribe  to  the  extravagance 
of  the  panegyrics  pronounced  by  the  two 
honourable  gentlemen;  much  less  could 
he  join  in  complimenting  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  now  at  the  head  of  the  national 
afbirs.  ,  He  had  declared,  when  the  ad- 
ministration first  came  into  his  hands,  that 
he  had  no  confidence  either  in  him  or  his 
coadjutors  in  office.  His  opinion  had  not 
been  in  the  least  altered  by  recent  circum- 
stances, but,  on  the  contrary,  confirmed 
and  established.  So  far  from  thinking 
him  deserving  of  his  confidence,  or  that 
of  the  hon.  gentlemen  with  whom  he  acted, 
he  had  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
confidence  of  those  gentlemen,  who  had 
hitherto  supported  the  minister,  ought  now 
to  be  witharawn.  Those  measures  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  too  success- 
fully brought  forward,  were  bad  meiffiures 
in  themselves,  and  ought  never  to  have 
been  proposed :  while  such  of  his  measures 
as  were  deserving  of  success,  had  uni- 
formly failed,  which  was,  to  his  mind,  an 
unanswerable  proof  of  his  incapability  as  a 
minister,  and  of  his  lost  claims  to  the  con- 
fidence of  that  House.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman's first  measure,  had  been  his  India 
Bill,  which,  instead  of  securing  peace  apd 
order  in  India,  had  excited  the  most  vio- 
lent discontents.  The  second  measure  <^ 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  been  as  wise 
a  one  as  had  ever  been  brought  fbrvrard 
by  any  minister,  and  in  which  he  had  him- 
self joined  and  endeavoured  to  support 
him  most  heartily :  the  attempt  to  effect  a 
reform  in  the  representation  of  the  pe<q[ile. 
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7he  right  hon.  gentlemaii'fi  failure  in  that 
measure,  and  his  want  of  power  to  carry 
it,  convinced  him  that  he  was  unfit  for  his 
situation.    The  other  measures  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  been,  in  hb  opinion, 
unwise  and  mischieYous  in  their  tendency, 
as   well  the  oppressive  taxes  he  had  im- 
posed, as  the  resolutions  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  a  commercial  intercourse  with  Ire- 
'land,  brought  forward  in  bO  strange  a  man- 
ner,   and  giving  so  much  disgust  to  both 
countries.      It    appeared    extraordinary, 
that  an  allusion  to  those  resolutions  made 
any  part  oF  the  Address.    What  n^^ecessity 
existed  for  mentioning  them  at  all,  after 
the  declaration  from  the  throne,  that  they 
could  not  do  any  thing  respecting  them  ? 
It  seemed   by  no  means  proper  for  the 
House  to  say  any  thing  upon  the  subject ; 
and  therefore  he  should  move,  by  way  of 
amendment,  to  leave  out  the  whole  para- 
graph of  the  Address  alluding  to  the  Re- 
solutions in  question.    With  resard  to  the 
surplus  of  the  revenue,  he  could  not,  for 
one,  admit   that  ministers  deserved  the 
credit  of  it;   and,  though  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  economy  was   a  proper 
object  of  attention,    he    did    not    thipk 
that  the  measures  of  the  minister  were 
equal  even  to  assurances  that  he  honoured 
it  with  his  attachment.    Was  the  main- 
taining an  ambassador  to  Madrid  at  a  large 
expense  for  two  years  together,  during  all 
which  time  he  had  never   once  been  in 
Spain,  a  proof  of  the  economy  of  Adminis- 
tration ?  Or  was  the  having  two  ambassa- 
dors upon  separate  establishments  at  Parb 
to  be  considered  as  its  test  ?   Possibly  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  who  was  appomted 
the  new  ambassador,  with   new  powers, 
and  whom  he  did  not  then  see  in  his  place, 
[A  loud  laugh,  Mr.  Eden  sitting  upon  an 
opposite  bench.]  could  convince  him  that 
he  was  in  an  error,  in  thinking  that  two 
ambassadors  to  one  Court  was  neither  ne- 
cessary nor  economical ;  and  perhaps  the 
same  right  hon.  gentleman  would  state, 
that.he  nad  been  furnished  with  reasons 
to  induce  him  to  give  hb  confidence  to 
that  very  Adminbtration.  Not  finding  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,   his  late   political 
friend,  upon  the  bench  where  he  once  sat, 
and  from  whence  he  had  declaimed  so 
ably  against  the  measures  of  the  minister, 
he  could  scarcely  believe,  in  spite  of  re- 
cent circumstances,  that  he  had  changed 
his    plfice.     By    maintaining    our    naval 
strength,  he  hoped  it  was  not  meant,  the 
confining  our  ni^y  to  its  present  establish- 
loeaat^  or  goveroing  it  by  what  it  was  in 


1748,  or  at  the  end  of  the  war  before  the 
last ;  but  that,  keeping  in  view  the  num- 
ber and  strength  of  the  navy  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  we  should  take  care  to  make 
our  marine  prove  atieast  equal  to  theirs; 
since  upon  that  circumstance  alone  de- 
pended our  security*  If  this  was  to  be 
understood,  he  should  not  object  to  that 
part  of  the  Address,  though  he  owned  he 
should  have  been  far  better  pleased,  if  the 
recommendation  of  maintaining  our  naval 
strength  on  a  respectable  footing,  had 
been  accompanied  with  a  declaration  that 
the  standing  army  was  to  be  reduced.  He 
saw  no  occasion  whatever  for  keeping  up 
as  large  a  military  force  during  a  state  of 
dismembered  and  diminbhed  empire,  as 
before  such  diminution  took  place.  He 
did  not  mean  to  object  to  any  part  of  the 
Address,  except  the  paragraph  which 
mentioned  the  Irish  propositions,  the  whole 
of  which  he  moved,  by  way  of  amendment^ 
to  omit. 

Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  of  all  the 
speeches  from  the  throne  which  he  ever 
remembered  to  have  heard  delivered  at 
the  opening  of  a  session  of  parliament, 
of  all  the  speeches  of  that  kind  which  he 
had  ever  heard  of  by  relation,  or  read  of 
in  hbtory,  he  did  not  recollect  to  have 
met  widi  an  instance  of  one  so  cautiously 
worded,  or  that  afforded  such  little  ground 
for  objection  of  any  kind.  He  rose,  there- 
fore, to  speak  to  what  was  out  of  it,  rather 
than  what  was  in  it ;  to  that  which  per- 
haps ought  to  have  been  there,  rather 
than  to  what  was  tHere.  The  propriety  of 
a  roinbter's  contenting  himself  with  ad- 
'dressing  a  Britbh  parliament  from  Ihe 
throne,  with  general  ideas  of  the  political 
situation  of  a  country,  instead  of  specifically 
adverting  to  facts  and  circumstances, 
which  deeply  and  materially  concerned  its 
first  and  dearest  interests,  relatively  con- 
sidered with  those  of  other  states,  would 
be  for  others  to  judge  and  to  decide  upon. 
It  was  enough  for  him  to  say,  that  tnere 
were  so  many  matters  pending,  and  so 
much  had  been  lately  done  by  foreig^ 
powers,  the  consequences  of  which 
might  more  or  less  critically  afiect  Great 
Britain  in  proportion  to  the  measures 
that  hb  Majesty's  ministers  had  pur- 
sued ;  and,  indeed,  upon  the  ground  of 
these  transactions,  that  he  had  looked  for 
something  more  than  vague  assurances  of 
the  tranquillity  of  £urope,  and  had  ex- 
pected his  Majesty's  Speech  would  have 
given  that  House  a  variety  of  lights  upon 
a  variety  of  great  and  important  subjects^ 
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intimately  connected  with  the  future  pro- 
sperity or  ill  fortune  of  the  empire ;  upon 
all  of  which  the  Speech  left  the  House  in 
utter  and  impenetrable  darkness. 

With  regard  to  the  extension  of  trade, 
the  increase  of  the  public  credit  of  the 
nation,  and  the  growing  surplus  of  the 
revenue,  .those  were  circumstances  in 
which  every  man  must  rejoice;  and  at 
which  no  party,  no  political  faction,  no 
set  of  persons  of  any  name  and  description 
whatever  could  suppress  their  exultation, 
because  they  went  to  prove,  what  must  be 
to  all  ranks  of  nen  ana  all  political  parties, 
a  matter  of  solid  satisfaction  and  unre- 
strained triumph,  the  returning  vigour  of 
our  resources.  But,  were  these  matters 
of  surprise,  were  these  circumstances  to 
cause  astonishment?  Undoubtedly  they 
were  not.  Almost  every  man  knew  there 
would  be  some  surplus;  almost  every  man 
expected  it ;  they  only  diffisred  about  the 
amount  of  that  surplus,  one  gentleman 
alone  excepted,  who  had  certainly  con- 
tended, and  had  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  there  would  be  no  surplus :  but  that 
gentleman  had  probablv  been  since  con- 
vinced of  his  error,  had  retracted  it,  and 
as  every  man  of  candour  wouljd  do,  he  had 
no  doubt  he  was  ready  publicly  to  ac- 
knowledge that  retractation.  That  there 
would  be  some  surplus,  he  had  always  ad- 
mitted :  what  that  surplus  was,  he  would 
not  then  attempt  to  enter  into  the  discus- 
sion of.  Indeed,  it  was  not  possible  till 
he  knew  it,  till  he  had  it  stated  to  him, 
and  its  amount  was  fairly  before  him,  and 
capable  of  argument  and  of  investigation. 
He  would  not  assert  to  what  the  signs  of 
returning  vigour  were  ascribable;  that 
might  be  matter  of  much  useless  differ- 
ence of  opinion ;  several  of  them  might  be 
owing  to  the  success  of  some  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  present  Administration;  he 
would  not  be  so  uncandid  as  to  deny  that 
they  were ;  but  more,  far  more,  he  be- 
lieved, were  owing  to  Uie  failure  of  others 
of  their  measures,  which,  had  thev  suc- 
ceeded, must  have  been  attended  with 
consequences  the  most  fatal  to  the  reve- 
nue, and  to  the  national  credit  and  pro- 
sperity, that  could  possibly  be  imagined. 
Kothing  but  the  alarm  and  disgust  created 
by  the  agitation  of  those  bad  measures 
could  have  so  long  kept  back  the  return- 
ing trade  of  the  country,  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  peace,  and  which  ever  had 
been  the  case  at  the  end  of  every  war  be- 
fore the  last.  Those  alarms  and  disgust 
bad  been  don^  away,  in  a  great  degreei  by 
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the  failure  of  the  measures  to  which  he 
alluded,  and  the  tide  of  trade  was  noi^ 
returning  to  its  old  and  natural  channel. 

For  his  part,  he  certainly  should  not 
object  to  the  Address  in  general,  though 
he  might  probably  vote  with  his  noble 
friend  for  his  amendment;  but  there  were 
two  matters  of  considerable  importance, 
whidi,  in  one  instance,  arose  out  of  the 
wording  of  the  Speech,  in  its  first  para- 
graph, and  in  another,  was  mentioned  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  it,  upon  both  of 
which  he  must  say  a  few  words,  and  ex- 
pect to  receive  some  answer;    whether 
satisfactory  or  not,  the  event  would  prove. 
What  he  meant  was,  to  inquire  what  sort 
of  construction,  .whether  a  broad  or   nar- 
row one,  was  to  be  put  upon  that  part  of 
the  Speech  which  related  to  the  tranauii- 
lity  of  Europe,  and  stated,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty continued  to  receive  the  strongest 
assurances  from  foreign  powers  of  their 
friendly  disposition  towards  this  countiy. 
He  wished  also  to  know  what  was  meant 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  resolutions 
relative  to  an  intended  adjustment  of  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  Ireland  was 
mentioned,  and  whether  they  were  to  un- 
derstand, by  being  told  firom  the  throne^ 
that  they  were  incapable  of  making  any 
farther  progress  in  the  work,  that  the  re- 
solutions were  completely  abandoned  and 
given  up,  or  that  thev  were  to  be  revived, 
and  endeavoured  to  be  carried  into  e£Ssct 
at  any  future  period  of  time  ?    On  hpth 
these  points  it  was  exceediosly  material 
that  such  information  should  be  given, 
that  each  might  be  clearly  and  precisely 
understood.    With  regard  to  the  first,  if 
the  mention  of  the  tranquillity  of  Eurq>e 
alluded  only  to  the  end  that  had  been  put 
to  the  threatened  war  between  the  Em- 
peror and  the  United  States  of  HoUandt  in 
that  case  the  construction  was  too  narrow^ 
and  his  Majesty's  miaisters  greatly  under- 
valued the  mformation  of  that  House,  and 
not  of  that  House  only,  but  of  every  man 
who  read  or  attended  to  the    political 
transactions  of  Europe,  and  who  was  at 
all  aware  of  what  passed  on  the  continent» 
the  different  treaties  lately  entered  into 
by  different  foreign  powers,  and  the  con* 
duct  which  ought  to  have  been  pursued 
wjth  a  view  to  counteract  the  operation  of 
those  treaties,  and  transactions,  as  far  as 
it  was  likely  to  prove  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain.    He  was  aware^ 
that  not  being  a  minister,  he  had  it  in 'his 
power  to  speak  in  a  style,  in  which  it 
would  be  highly  ixpprudent  for  his  Ma- 
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'  je8ty*s  miDisters  to  express  themelves;  and 
'  as  the  matters  that  he  should  have  occa- 
sion to  treat  of»  were  of  infinite  considera- 
'  tion,  he  should  endeavour  to  make  him- 
'  self  as  welJ  understood  as  possible.  With 
'  respect  to  the  naval  force  of  this  counti^, 
I  ana  what  ought  to  be  the  criterion  of  its 
number  and  strength,  his  noble  friend  had 
'  mentioned  only  the  naval  force  of  France, 
'  foi^etting  that  France  was  but  one  branch 
1^  of  the  powerful  confederacy  of  maritime 
'  powers,  that  had  been  entered  into  with  a 
professed  hostility  to  Great  Britain ;  for 
though  all  treaties  were  avowedly  treaties 
'  of  a  defensive  nature,  and  entered  into 
upon  a  pretence  of  mutual  defence,  every 
man  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  meaning 
of  treaties,  knew  that  their  true  intent  and 
purport  was  offensive  to  all  who,  in  the 
(pinion  of  the  contracting  parties,  took 
any  measure  considered  as  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  either  of  them.  The  treaty, 
therefore,  which  the  House  of  Bourbon 
had  persuaded  the  United  States  to  enter 
into  with  them,  and  which  e&ctually  se- 
cured Holland  in  their  hands,  was  to  be 
considered  as  a  treaty  hostile  to  this  coun- 
try, inasmuch  as  it  combined  three  of  the 
most  powerful  maritime  powers  of  Europe 
in  a  confederacy  against  Great  Britain. 
That  it  was  unadvisable  and  impolitic  for 
the  United  States  to  enter  into  any  such 
treaty,  he  verily  believed ;  but,  as  the 
treaty  was  made  and  executed,  it  behoved 
our  minister  to  be  vigilant  and  assiduous 
in  engaging  in  some  alliances  with  other 
European  maritime  powers,  whose  con- 
nexion and  support  might  enable  us  to 
counteract  the  mischievous  tendency  and 
effect  of  the  operation  of  the  confederacy 
in  case  of  a  war  with  either  of  the  con- 
tracting powers.  In  explanation  of  the 
consequences  to  be  dreaded  from  this  con- 
federacy, he  should  beg  leave  to  remind 
the  House,  that  our  late  war  with  France 
had  been  purely  a  maritime  war,  as  we 
had  carried  on  no  military  operations  by 
land,  excepting  only  against  our  own  sub- 
jects in  America;  and  ibis,  surely,  af- 
forded arguments  to  shew  the  extreme 
and  urgent  necessity  for  our  forming  a 
dote  and  intimate  alliance  with  the  Court 
of  Petersburgh  ;  and  doubtless,  if  the  two 
Cabinets  properly  understood  the  relative 
interests  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and 
bow  much  they  were  by  the  character, 
commerce,  and  situation  of  each  mutu- 
•lly  involved,  and  naturally  combined, 
they  would  lose  no  time  in  the  negociation 
^sudi  a  treaty.    Two  years  ago  a  crisis 


was  formed,  of  which  this  country  ought 
to  have  taken  advantage,  and  which  he 
had,  at  the  precise  moment,  pointed  out 
in  that  House.  Many  gentlemen  mieht 
recollect  the  moment  to  which  he  alluded 
was  that,  when  the  Empress  of  Russia  had 
settled  her  differences  wiUi  the  Porte,  on 
the  subject  of  Uie  Crimea.  Though  it  had 
been  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  set* 
tlement  of  those  differences .  respecting 
the  Crimea  had  formed  the  crisis  he  talked 
of,  and  that  the  most  glorious  opportunity 
had  been  afforded  for  Great  Britain  to 
help  herself,  had  the  circumstance  been 
managed  with  dexterity,  nothing  had  yet 
been  done.  The  recent  advantage  France 
had  acquired  as  a  maritime  power,  by  ob* 
tainine  possession  of  a  port  in  the  Baltic 
should,  if  possible,  have  been  prevented. 

In  one  situation  of  affiurs,  the  possession 
of  Gottenburgh,  it  was  true,  France  could 
make  but  little  use  of  it ;  but,  in  case  of 
a  war,  the  advantage  must  be  prodigious 
to  her.  Let  gentlemen  recollect,  that  in 
all  her  wars,  France  had  been  most  em« 
barrassed  by  her  continental  situation,  and 
the  dread  of  an  attack  from  the  neigh* 
bouring  powers ;  the  whole  of  her  poh'cy^ 
therefore,  had  been  directed  to  engage 
them  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  add  to  her 
security ;  and  hence  it  was,  that  during 
her  last  war,  she  had  been  able  to  render 
her  maritime  force  so  respectable  and  so 
powerful,  because  she  had  no  occasion  to 

five  her  attention  to  the  strengthening  of 
er  frontier  towns,  the  adding  to  her  in- 
ternal fortifications,  the  recruiting  her 
garrisons,  and  all  that  variety  of  consi« 
erations  necessarily  kept  alive,  while  it 
appeared  possible  for  her  continental 
neighbours  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
fiting of  her  being  engaged  in  hostiutiea 
at  sea.  Nay,  she  was  even  able  to  aid  her 
resources  by  a  reduction  of  her  army  in 
time  of  war,  and  apply  the  saving  to  the 
increase  of  her  maritime  strength.  What 
was  the  case  at  present  ?  France  was  safe 
by  her  family  compact,  as  to  any  fear  from 
Spain;  and  she  had  by  the  late  treaty 
quieted  all  possibility  of  dread  from  Hol- 
land, which,  indeed,  had  never  been  very 
powerful  by  land.  Her  pnly  cause  of 
alarm,  therefore,  wa^  the  Court  of  Vienna, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  aH  former  assur- 
ances of  good  fellowship,  and  notwith- 
standing the  still  more  endearing  bonds 
of  connexion  cemented  by  family  union, 
was  a  constant  and  serious  source  of  alarm ; 
but  that  cause  of  terror  we  had  put  to  rest, 
having  given  his  Imperial  Majesty  great 
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disgust,  and  rendered  his  feelings  adverse 
to  Great  Britain.  All  this  had  arisen  from 
the  part  which  the  Elector  of  Hanover 
had  taken  in  joining  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
and  other  Germanic  princes  in  the  league 
founded  on  the  plea  of  pr^erving  the  li- 
berties of  the  Empire.  The  safety  of 
France  by  land  was  effectually  secured  by 

'  the  efiect  of  that  league  on  the  mind  of 
the  Emperor,  and  we  dbould  fipd  her  hands 
strengthened  considerably  in  any  future 
war  in  which  we  might  be  engaged  with 
her.  France  had  nothing  to  wish  for  be- 
fore that  league  was  made,  but  that  some 
circumstance  or  other  should  happen  to 
create  a  jealou^  and  dislike  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  Emperor.  That  circum- 
stance we  had  ourselves  provided,  and 
provided  gratis,  at  a  moment  when  France 
would  have  paid  us  any  price  for  it,  far 
more  than  she  had  expended  in  bringing 
about  the  peace  between  the  United  States 
of  Hollana  and  the  Emperor.  The  most 
taneuine  dreamer  of  national  eood  fortune 
could  not  have  pictured  to  nimself  the 
possibility  of  such  a  prosperous  event  in 
£Eivour  of  France. 

One  circumstance  looked  propitious  to 

4bis  country,  which  he  had  heard  from 
such  authority  as  he  could  rely  on,  and 
therefore  he  would  mention  it.  At  the 
same  time  he  did  not  doubt  but  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  as  a  minister,  was  aware 
of  it ;  but  as  it  was  a  favourable  omen  for 
Great  Britain^  he  was  glad  to  be  the  per- 
son to  announce  it  in  that  House,  and  that 
was,  that  there  now  offered  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  renewing  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Russia,  and  that  it  was  in  a  fair  wav 
to  be  renewed  with  success.  He  well 
knew  the  fashionable  mo^e  of  calling  trea- 
ties commercial,  and  treaties  political,  dis- 
tinct and  separate  sorts  of  treaties ;  but 
he  was  not  to  be  blinded  by  any  such 
new-fangled  and  ill-founded  distinctions; 
treaties  of  commerce  entered  into  between 
two  countries  always  had  influenced  their 
politics  in  a  very  great  degree,  and  he  had 
not  a  doubt  but  a  treaty  of  commerce, 
entered  into  between  the  Court  of  London 
and  the  Court  of  Petersburgh  would  have 
its  due  and  salutary  effect  politically  as 
well  as  commercial^ ;  he  was,  therefore, 
extremely  glad  of  a  circumstance  so  pro- 
mising to  the  interests  of  both  countries. 

To  the  mention,  however,  that  the  treaty 
was  likely  to  go  on  between  Russia  and 
Great  Britain,  he  thought  it  fair  to  add, 
that  he  had  heard  Russia  would,  at  the 
same  time,  enter  into  a  commercial  treaty 
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with  France;  of  that,  he  had  received 
his  information  from  a  very  different  quar- 
ter, from  an  authority  not  equally  good, 
as  that  from  which  he  had  heard  the  other ; 
and  therefore  he  hoped,  and  believed,  that 
the  information  was  ill  founded.  He  had 
no  opinion  of  any  good  resulting  to  this 
country  from  a  commercial  treaty  betweea 
Great  Britain  and  France ;  and  his  reason 
for  not  thinking  that  such  would  be  its 
effect,  was,  that  the  experience  of  past 
times  proved,  that  this  country  had  grown 
great,  prosperous,  and  flourishing,  from 
the  moment  that  she  quitted  all  her  corn* 
mercial  connexions  with  France.  He  ex- 
pressed his  strong  disapprpbation  of  the 
idea  of  putting  the  country  to  the  expense 
of  two  different  establishments  for  two 
different  plenipotentiaries  to  Paris,  and 
contended  that  it  was  idle  and  unneces- 
sary. There  were  two  ways  of  doing  the 
business  of  this  commercial  treaty,  and 
finishing  the  nc^^oaiation  of  it.  Either  the 
noble  duke  (of  Dorset)  now  there  might 
do  it,  or  a  person  like  Mr.  Crawford,  who 
had  been  employed  already,  might  act 
under  him.  At  any  rate,  he  declared  be 
saw  no  reason  for  sending  out  a  gentleman^ 
whose  rank  in  life  rendered  it  improper 
for  him  to  act  in  a  subordinate  capaaty. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  Treasury,  had  undoubtedly  chosen  a 
gentleman  (Mr.  Eden)  for  the  office  of 
extra  plenipotentiary,  who  knew  sonoe- 
what  more  of  the  details  of  trade  and 
commerce  than  he  did  himself.  That  the 
ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  was  better  acquainted 
with  commercial  concerns,  the  last  session 
had  well  convinced  the  minister  on  more 
than*  one  occasibn ;  but  still  he  saw  no 
reason  for  employing  even  that  right  hon. 
gentleman's  talents  on  the  subject,  and  he 
feared  the  appointment  had  rather  been 
made  out  of  respect  to  the  person,  than 
firom  any  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  abilities  in  the  way 
in  which  they  were  to  be  employed.  Tlie 
new  Board  of  Trade,  which  was  undoubt** 
edlv  composed  of  men  of  great  abilities 
and  consideration,  and  men  of  higher  rank 
than  tlie  members  of  the  old  Board  of 
Trade,  were  the  most  extraordinary  timists, 
if  he  might  so  call  them,  that  ever  existed. 
Last  year,  after  the  propositions  had  come 
over  from  Ireland,  and  just  as  the  British 
Parliament  was  called  upon  to  vote  them, 
the  new  Board  of  Trade  proceeded  to  in- 
quire whether  the  propositions  were  such 
as  were  fit  for  either  country.  In  the 
case  of  the  commercial  treaty,  they  wero 
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equally  singular  in  the  time  of  iheir  send- 
r     mg  out  a  person  with  proper  powers  to 
u     neg<k;tate  it«    By  the  treaties  of  1782,  a 
'     treaty  of  comiDerce  was  to  be  negociated 
c     between  this  country  and  France,  on  or 
i;     before  the  1st  of  January,  1786,  anfd  from 
t     that  day  all  negociation  was  to  be  at  an 
!     end.    Now,  therefore,  when  the  time  of 
E     negociation  was  past,  the  new  Board  o€ 
I     Trade  were  busy  with  the  subject,  and  they 
I     were  about  to  send  out  a  negociator.    He 
f     supposed  no    step  had  been  taken  nor 
I     scarcely  any  progress  made  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  treaty.  A  second  proof 
of  the  bad  timing  of  our  political  pro- 
ceedings was,  that  sir  James  Harris  had 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  States  upon 
the  subject,  but  unfortunately  not  till  after 
the  treaty  was  concluded.    When  he  read 
the  memorial,  he  pitied  the  situation  of 
sir  James,  as  he  could  from  his  own  know- 
ledge declare,  that  Great  Britain  never 
had  a  more  respectable,  a  more*  able,  or  a 
more  active  and  accomplished  ambassador 
at  any  forc^ign  court  whatever. 

As  to  the  state  of  affiiirs  in  India,  ever 
since  the  Board  of  Control  had  been  esta- 
blished, a  'dark  veil  had  been  carefully 
drawn  over  all  that  had  passed  in  that  dis- 
tant part  of  our  dominions,  and  he  verily 
believed  not  without  good  and  sufficient 
reason;  secresy,  he  was  persuaded,  was 
the  only  safeguard  for  the  conduct  of  the 
commissioners,  whose  orders  had  added 
to  the  confusion  of  our  affiurs  in  India, 
rather  tlian  produced  any  one  salutary  ef- 
fect in  the  British  possessions  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  ^obe.  Let  the  minister  de- 
clare, whether  after  all  that  had  happened, 
he' would  still  venture  to  talk  of  his  East 
India  Bill  in  his  usual  tone  of  triumph  ? 
Every  man  was  pardonable  for  entertaJnine 
a  speculative  opinion  of  the  probable  good 
effect  of  any  measure  of  his  own  before  it 
came  to  be  tried ;  but  no  man  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  indulge  himself  in  expressions 
of  self-praise,  which  experience  had  proved 
that  he  by  no  means  merited.  His  India 
Bill  had  been  attacked  on  the  ground  of 
its  taking  away  the  charter  of  the  East 
India  Company,  after  proof  of  its  having 
been  grossly  abused ;  but  the  right  hdn. 
gentleman's  Bill  did  what  was  ten  thou- 
sand times  worse ;  it  took  away  the  un- 
f  alienable  lights  of  individuals,  and  de- 
prived British  subjects  of  their  birth-right, 
the  right  to  trial  by  jury,  and  of  trial  by 
their  peers  ;  a  right  secured  to  every 
Englishman  py  the  great  charter  of  oyr 
liberties.  The  clause  obliging  all  the  ser- 
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vants  of  the-  Company  who  came  from 
India,  after  a  certain  period  to  give  an 
account  of  their  fortunes  on  oath,  waa 
most  unjust  and  delusive.  ltheldx>ut  pro- 
tection and  security  to  the  rich,  while  it 
obliged  the  poor  to  submit  to  its  severest 
operation  ;  it .  gave  all  that  wished  not  to 
submit  to  it  three  years  to  return  home  in ; 
and  this  the  opulent,  and  the  opulent  alone, 
could  take  advantai^e  of.  As  to  the. 
boasted  accounts  of  the  promising  state  of 
the  revenues  of  India,  instead  of  only 
1,400,000/.  deficiency,  they  would  now, 
he  believed,  find  not  mere  errors  of  frac- 
tions, but  errors  of  millions.  He  said^ 
that  lord  Macartney  had  acted  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  stay  in  India  upon  the 
most  upright  principles,  and  had  come 
home  with  hands  perfectly  clean  and  un- 
sullied. His  lordship,  from  a  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  had  ^ken 
the  collection  and  management  of  the  re* 
venues  of  the  Camatic  out  of  the  hands, 
not  of  the  Nabob,  but  of  liis  agents  and 
usurers,  who  plundered  the  natives  and 
robbed  him,  and  had  vested  both  in  the 
hands  of  the  Company.  This  measure  the 
Board  of  Control  had  overthrown  by  their 
orders,  and  directed  the  collection  and 
management  of  the  Nabob's  revenues  to 
be  restored  to  him.  The  fatal  efi^ts  of 
the  order  had  spread  alarm  and  terror 
through  the  Camatic,  and  impressed  the 
council  at  Fort  St.  George  with  so  strong 
an  idea  of  its  impropriety,  that  lord  Ma- 
cartney went  himselt  to  Calcutta,'  to  re- 
monstrate with  Mr.  Hastings,  and  to 
deprecate  the  consequences..  Let  the 
House  guess  the  surprise  of  his  lordship, 
on  finding  Mr.  Hastings  departed  for 
Europe,  and  a  commission  there  appoint- 
ing him  governor-general,  a  situation  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  accept,  while 
the  order  to  restore  the  collection  and 
management  of  the  Carnatic  revenues 
to  the  Nabob  continued  in  force.  How 
absurd  was  it  to  remove  the  governor- 
general,  who  recommended  the  measure 
lord  Macartney  had  reprobated,  and  ap- 
point his  lordship  to  the  post  of  governor- 
general  with  orders  to  do,  what  he  himself 
ad  found  to  be  equally  unwise  and  mis- 
chievous to  the  interest  of  the  Company 
and  the  interest  of  the  Nabob,  and  had 
condemned  ?  Mr.  Fox  gave  the  highest 
encomiums  to  lord  Macartney,  and,  before 
he  quitted  this  part  of  the  subject,  declared 
he  did  not  speak  from  any  authority  de- 
rived from  lord  Macartney,  nor  did  be 
wish  to  be  understood,  that  what  he  had 
[3T] 
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•aid  was  any  thing  more  than  what  he,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  publici  knew 
and  was  acquainted  with. 

The  last  point  Mr.  Fox  brought  under 
his  discussion  was  the  businesa  of  the  Irish 
Propositions,  respecting  which,  as  he  had 
before  observed,  he  said  it  was  highly 
secesaary  that  parliament  and  the  pubh'c 
riiould  clearly  Know  what  was  intended. 
He  reminded  the  House^  that  when  the 
subject  was  first  started,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  in  some  of  the  most  vehement 
strains  of  his  all-powerful  eloquence,  had 
condemned  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
ribbon  for  having;  given  Ireland  certain 

grants,  without  having  first  asked  her  whe- 
ler  they  would  be  acceptable,  and  for 
having  lefl  matters  as  they  stood  when  the 

E repositions  were  first  taken  up,  the  right 
on.  gentleman  having  again  and  again 
told  the  House,  <  it  was  impossible  they 
could  remain  as  they  were.'  He  desired 
to  know  what  was  Uie  true  construction 
and  meaning  of  that  part  of  his  Majesty's 
Speech  then ,  under  consideration*  that 
mentioned  the  resolutions,  but  a  declara- 
tion  to  that  House,  that  matters  must  re- 
main as  tlie^  were ;  Mr.  Fox  dwelt  on  this 
for  some  minutes,  and  with  great  force  of 
ridicule  animadverted  on  all  that  had 
passed  upon  the  subject,  and  especially  on 
the  language  that  had  been  held  by  the 
minister  and  Mr.  Dundas,  unon  the  pro* 
priety  of  the  line  of  conduct  tiiat  had  been 

Eursued,  in  first  taking  the  sense  of  the 
rish  Parliament  in  order  to  ascertain  their 
expectations,  before  the  English  Parlia- 
ment were  called  upon  to  consider  the 
subject.  He  urged  the  flat  contradiction 
that  the  event  or  the  business  had  given  to 
all  their  predictions  respecting  its  success, 
and  stated  in  strong  tern^s  the  mischief 
that  he  conceived  the  agitating  the  matter 
at  all,  had  done,  by  disgusting  the  manu- 
facturers of  Great  Britain,  and  teaching 
them  that  the  House  of  Commons  would 
disreffard  their  petitions,  stating  their 
dread  of  the  miscnievous  consequences  to 
their  several  branches  of  manufacture, 
were  the  intended  system  carried  into  exe- 
cution. As  the  best  means  of  checking 
the  evil,  and  preventing  the  effect  of  hav- 
ing  ever  entered  into  a  discussion  of  points, 
which,  he  said,  he  was  convinced  ought 
never  to  have  been  disturbed  or  brought 
before  the  public,  he  advised  the  minister 
explicitly  and  unreservedly  to  declare  his 
determination  to  abandon  all  further 
thought  of  attempting  to  carry  a  measure 
ao  odious  and  detestable  in  the  eyies  of 
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the  manufacturers  and  merobtfnta  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  He  apoke  of  the 
manufacturers  in  terms  of  the  highest  re<- 
spect,  and  declared  he  was  satisfied  that 
to  tlieir  ingenuity  and  industry,  and  to 
their  spirit  and  perseverance,  the  ooimtry 
owed  its  exaltation  to  the  state  of  reaptct, 
character,  consideration  and  prosperity,  to 
which  its  trade,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce) had  been  raised  in  the  eyea  of  all 
mankind.  He  took  notice  of  the  reason- 
ing used  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Ire- 
land in  his  celebrated  letter  to  bis  coaad- 
tuents,  in  recommendation  of  the  proposi- 
tions, on  the  ground,  that  as  the  Brit^ 
manufacturers  considered  Uie  grant  of  the 
propositions  to  Ireland,  to  be  highly  m- 
jurious  to  their  interests  they  must  neces- 
aariJy  be  advantageous  in  an  equal  propar- 
tion  to  the  interests  of  the  Irish  manufiK^ 
turera,  as  an  argument  perfectly  sound 
and  forcible  in  itself,  but  as  an  argument 
extremely  humiliating  to  the  British  minis- 
ters, and  which  plac^  tbem  in  a  very  con- 
temptible light. 

After  remarking  upon  this,  and  a  variety 
of  other  focts  and  observations,  Mr*  Fox 
briefly  recapitulated  the  heads  of  his 
speech,  whidi  he  admitted  was  rather  a 
series  of  reasoning  against  what  was  oat 
of  the  Speedi  than  a^^iinst  what  was  in  it, 
and  sat  down  with  desiring  an  explanation 
of  the  two  main  points  of  the  Speech  to 
which  he  had  alluded ;  declaring,  thai  if 
they  were  satisfactorily  answered,he  would 
give  the  House  no  more  trouble  on  that 
day,  though  most  of  the  topics  he  had 
touched  upon,  would,  he  observed,  require 
a  fuH  discussion  on  a  future  oocasicm  in 
the  course  >pf  the  session. 

A  short  interval  of  nlence  having  taken 
place, 

Mr.  Pitt  rose  and  said,  be  had  refrain- 
ed, during  some  moments,  from  trouhliog 
the  House,  expecting,  but  in  vain,  to  hear 
(what  certainly  had  not  falUvi  from  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last)  ob* 
jections  against  the  Address*  He  couM 
not  avoid  bearing  testimony  to  that  peon- 
liar  and  almost  instinctive  dexterity  with 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  en« 
abled,  on  all  occasions,  to  leave  out  of  tha 
discussion  such  parts  of  the  subject  as  were 
unfavourable  to  him;  and  he  enjoyed,  aa 
the  present  juncture,  equally  an  (mpofta« 
nity  of  admiring  a  similar  talent  or  intra* 
ducing,  however  foreign  and  unconnected, 
such  matter  as  he  expected  would  be  fin 
vonrabl^,  Thus  did  he  entirely  abandon 
the  various  subjects  of  the  Speech,  in  order 
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to  digcuss  some  that  were,  as  he  com- 
plained»  omitted.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's sentiments  with  respect  to  the  si- 
tuation of  the  country,  beine  rather  of  a 
desponding  cast,  he  had,  no  doubt,  an  ex- 
pectation of  finding  something  in  the 
King's  Speech  presenting  him  with  an  op- 
portunity of  indulging  his  melancholy 
ieelinps  on  the  state  of  public  affiiirs;  but 
perceiving  every  part  of  the  Speech  fill^ 
with  the  happiest  intelligence,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  travel  into  foreign  countries  in 
pursuit  of  his  object.  He  had  traversed 
the  empires  of  Germany  and  Russia^  he 
had  visited  Turkey  and  the  Crimea,  for 
this  purpose;  but,  considering,  like  other 
modem  discoverers,  Europe  as  too  narrow 
for  his  inquiries,  he  had  carried  his  specu- 
lations to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  ransacked  the  Inaies  for  sources  of 
complaint  and  of  despair.  Although  he 
by  no  means  intended  (o  foUow  the  right 
lion,  gentleman  in  his  deviations  from  the 
subject  as  largely  as  he  had  set  him  the 
example,  he  should  ^t  make  some  answer 
to  each  part  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
speech. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  acknow- 
ledged tluit  he  considered  himself  at  li- 
berty, in  his  present  situation,  to  speak  of 
foreign  Couru,  and  their  views  and  in- 
terests, in  a  manner,  to  which  his  Majes- 
ty's ministers  were,  bjr  a  sense  of  duty, 
prevented  from  recumng.  For,  his  own 
part,  although  ready  to  admit,  that  there 
was  a  stronger  and  more  sacred  restraint 
on  those  who  were  in  the  immediate  con- 
fidence of  bis  Majesty  than  upon  other 
gentlemen,  yet  he  must  also  observe,  that 
the  duty  of  members  of  parliament,  al- 
though in  some,  firom  their  additional  cha- 
racter of  ministers,  it  might  differ  in  de- 
gree, was.  In  general,  of  the  same  nature 
with  respect  to  all ;  and  that  part  of  his 
duty,  which  enjoined  a  delicacy  and  cau- 
tion, when  spewng  of  foreign  states,  was 
one  from  which  he  would  not  suffer  him- 
self to  be  diverted.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  desired  to  be  informed  to  what 
particular  head  of  continental  politics  that 
part  of  his  Majesty's  Speech  alluded, 
which  announced  the  project  of  a  general 
peace.  He  could  take  upon  him  to  say, 
that  it  solely  related  to  that  particular 
transaction,  which  had  taken  place  since 
^M  conclusion  of  the  last  sessl<Hi,  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  Brojperor  of 
Germany  and  the  States-general  of  the 
United  rrovinces,  by  whi(£  a  dispute  was 
tenatnated  that   until  then   seemed  to 


threaten  the  peace  of  Europe.  As  to  the 
question,  whether  there  did  not  exist  be- 
tween any  other  princes  or  states  of  Eu- 
rope such  seeds  of  disagreement  and  ill- 
humour,  as  might  probably  break  out  into 
future  animosities  and  wars,  that  was  a 
subject  on  which  he  thought  proper  to 
decline  giving  any  opinion  whatever.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  signified  his  ap- 
prehensions of  a  hostile  disposition  to- 
wards Great  Britain  in  certain  Courts  of 
Europe ;  and  to  this  he  could  answer,  in 
terms  similar  to  those  contained  in  the 
Speech,  that  there  was  every  assurance  of 
the  mpst  friendly  intentions  from  them  all. 
With  respect  to  the  treaty  with  the  Em- 
press of  Russia,  it  was  in  a  state  of  for- 
wardness, and  he  had  every  ground  to  hope 
would  be  completed  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  give  general  satisfaction.  The 
German  confederacy,  to  which  his  Majes- 
ty, in  his  capacity  of  Elector  of  Hanover, 
had  acceded,  had  also  been  mentioned, 
and  ministers  were  loudly  told  that  they 
must  step  forward  as  the  vindicators  of  its 
propriety.  He  should  by  no  means  take 
upon  him  to  make  such  a  defence ;  as  he 
was  ready  to  confess,  that  whatever  might 
prove  either  the  merit  or  demerit  of  that 
measure,  he  and  his  colleagues  were  by  no  . 
means  entitled  to  pride  themselves  on  the 
former,  or  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
taking  shame  to  themselves  in  consequence 
of  the  latter.  As  to  the  connexion  with 
Hanover,  however  accident  had  phiced  the 
sovereignty  of  that  country  and  of  this  in 
the  same  hands,  it  by  no  means  followed 
that  the  interests  of  each  must  necessarily 
be  the  same;  though  he  was  willing  to 
admit,  that  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  one  and  the  same  sovereign,  it  Was 
likely  that  their  interests  might  sometimes 
be  parallel,  when  without  that  circum- 
stance they  might  prove  different,  and  per- 
haps it  might  advance  their  mutual  advan- 
ta^  to  make  their  interests  as  reconcile- 
able  to  each  oUier  as  possible*  Yet  he 
desired  to  have  it  understood,  that  Great 
Britain  was  by  no  means  committed  or 
bound  by  any  league  lately  entered  mtoby^ 
the  Elector  of  Hanover;  nor  did  he  look' 
upon  it  as  incumbent  on  the  ministers  of 
this  country  to  lay  before  Parliament,  ex- 
cept in  oases  of  necessity,  such  arrange- 
ments as  may  have  been  made  for  Hano- 
ver, by  tlie  advice  of  the  ministers  of  that 
electorate.  What  could  equal  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  ap- 
prehension of  our  being  involved  in  difficul- 
ties through  the  means  of  his  Majesty's 
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German  territories,  and  yet  his  expecting, 
that  the  administration  of  those  territories 
should  be  subordinate  to,  and  regulated 
by  the  minister  of  Great  Britain,  as  if  thiit 
very  circumstance  ^ould  not  of  itself  ren- 
der it  absolutely  necessary  that  this  coun- 
try should  on  ^I  occasions  consider  itself 
as  bound  to  protect  and  assist  the  electo- 
rate! Whereas  the  only  way  for  Great 
Britain  to  avoid  embroiling  herself  in  quar- 
rels for  Hanover,  was  by  our  administration 
standing  as  much  as  possible  independent 
of  Hanoverian  politics. 

With  respect  to  the  situation  of  India 
not  being  touched  upon  in  the  Speech,  he 
apprehended  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man might  as  well  have  objected  to  a  si- 
milar omission  concerning  any  other  of 
the  foreign  possessions  of  Uie  empire.  The 
complaint  was,  that  our  Indian  affairs  had 
not  been  mentioned,  as  in  former  speeches, 
ever  since  the  appointment  of  the  Board 
of  Control.  The  reason  of  this  was  per- 
fectly obvious.  It  was,  that  so  many 
errors  and  miscarriaffes  arose  formerly  out 
of  the  government  of  that  country,  that  his 
Majesty  for  many  sessions  had  been  in- 
duced to  call  upon  his  Parliament  to  adopt 
sonie  mode  of  effectual  regulation,  bv 
which  a  stop  might  be  put  to  the  enoilni- 
ties  comnlahied  of;  that  parliament  had 
at  last  taken  up  the  business,  and  applied 
an  effectual  remedy ;  and  therefore  tne  ne- 
cessity for  the  Crown  to  remind  them  of 
it  no  more  existed.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  been  carried  away  by  his 
warmth  on  this  subject  so  far  as  to  intro- 
duce a  topic,  which  formerly  he  was  ex- 
tremely averse  to  hear  mentioned —.  the 
,  violation  of  charters..  On  this  head  the 
right  hon<  gentleman  had  gone  great 
lengths ;  for  he  had  stiematized  the  mode 
of  trial  appointed  for  East  Indian  delin- 
quente  as  an  infringement  en  the  Great 
Charter,  by  setting  aside  the  trial  by  jury. 
He  chose,  indeed,  with  a  degree  of  libe- 
rality, to  applaud  that  mode  of  trial,  but 
cohtended,  that  there  might  be  tribunals 
in  certain  particular  cases  that  would  be 
found  adequate  to  aD  the  purposes  of  pub- 
lic justice  in  a  like  degree ;  and  he  parti- 
cularly instanced  the  present  mode  of  trial 
as  entitled  to  ecjual  af^obation,  and  very 
nearly  resembhng  in  its  constitution  the 
best  sort  of  special  jury.  But,  surely, 
wheir  the  right  hon.  gentleman  reflected 
that  no  man  became  subject  to  this  new 
judicatui^p  except  by  his  own  choice,  and 
at  the  same  time  compared  the  situation 
4>f  the  Company's  Bervanta  with  that  of  the 
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men  on  whose  bravery  the  independence 
and  safety  of  our  country  depended,  (our 
land  and  nava)  forces)  many  of  whom 
were  forced  into  the  service  against  their 
will,  and  detained  there  contrary  to  their 
wishes,  he  could  not  pretend  to  say,  that 
if  it  were  just  to  govern  such  men  by  mar- 
tial law,  and  to  substitute  in  their  trials  a 
court-martial  instead  of  a  jury,  it  was  any 
hardship  on  the  servants  of  the  East  India 
Company,  who  had  the  option  to  go  there 
or  remain  at  home,  and  return  as  thej 
pleased,  that  a  mode  of  trial  should  be  in- 
stituted for  them,  different  from  that  which 
was  generally  used,  and  which  they  might 
entirely  avoid,  unless  the  profits  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  East  India  employment 
appeared  to  them  a  sufficient  compensa- 
tion. The  rieht  hon.  gentleman  had  en- 
tered largely  mto  the  state  of  the  revenue 
of  the  Company's  settlements,  and  had 
calculated,  that  the  only  increase  which 
he  expected  to  hear  of,  was  an  annual  de- 
ficiency  of  13,000/.  and  errors  not  of  small 
sums  and  fractions,  but  of  millions.  He 
would  not  for  the  present  attempt  an 
exact  statement  of  the  surplus  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  East  Indies ;  but  he  would 
say,  that  he  expected  and  believed  that 
they  would  exceed,  in  a  ten-fold  propor- 
tion, to  the  incumbrances  under  which 
they  laboured,  any  surplus  that  might  be 
hoped  for  in  this  countiy.  His  warmest 
wishes  would  indeed  be  gratified,  and  the 
most  sanguine  dreams  at  any  moment 
formed  of  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain 
would  prove  more  than  realized,  if  it  could 
be  found  that  our  resources  for  diminish- 
ing our  debt  bore  any  comparison  to 
those  of  the  East  India  Company.  With 
respect  to  the  supposed  inconsistency  of 
lord  Macartney's  appointment  to  the  pre- 
sidency over  the  general  affiiirs  of  the 
Company,  at  tlie  same  time  that  his  con- 
duct in  the  assignment  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Carnatic  was  not  approved  of,  he  de- 
sired it  to  be  recollected,  that  although  he 
and  Mr.  Hastings  had  differed  upon  more  ^ 
points  than  one,  yet,  that  affair  alone  ex- 
cepted, he  had  acted  in  such  a  manner  at 
entitled  him  to  the  highest  applause  whidi 
words  could  possibly  bestow.  Such  were 
the  talents  of  lord  Macartney,  that,  from 
the  whole  of  his  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Madras,  he  appeared  per- 
fectly eligible  to  that  of  Ben^,  and  pi^r- 
ticularly  as  the  sole  object,  m  which  bis 
conduct  at  Madras  had  been  supposed  ob^ 
jectionable,  was  one  in  whiph  tne  policy 
of  the  measure  was  with  lord  Macartneyi 
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though  the  good  faith  and  credit  of  the 
natioa  rendered  it  necessary  to  make  a 
sacrifice;   besides,  that  particular  object 
would  no  longer  have  rested  under  lord 
Macartney's  department,  after  his;removal 
to    Bengal.     He  was  happy  to  find   the 
right  hon.  gentleman  entertained  so  high 
an   opinion  of  the  noble  lord,  because  it 
would  tend,  perhaps,  to  reconcile  him  to 
a  part  of  the  East  India  Bill,  of  which  he 
so    violently    complained,    to    find    that 
a  nohlemao  of  such  great  reputation  and 
distinguished  virtue  had  borne  in  the  most 
pointed    manner    the    testimony    of  his 
approbation  to  the  system  of  bailing  all 
persons  returning  from    the  Company's 
service  to  account  on  oath  for  their  acqui- 
sitions.    For,  though  that  restriction  did 
not  extend  itself  to  him,  yet  so  much  did 
he  approve  the  spirit  and  principle  of  it, 
nay  so  necessary  did  it  appear  to  him,  for 
his  own  honour,  that  he  voluntarily  came 
forward  and  complied  with  the  clause, 
even  before    its    operation    commenced. 
And  he  hoped,  that  after*  so  illustrious  an 
example  no  man  would  take  upon  him  to 
depreciate  the  good  policy  and  justice  of 
the  restriction.    This  action  of  lord  Ma- 
cartney's was  in  itself  so  noble^  so  disin- 
terested, and  shewed  so    pointedly  the 
creaOiess  of  his  sentiments,  that  even  if 
his  opinion  of  that  nobleman's  charapter 
were  inferior  to  the  ideas  formed  of  it  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman;  nay,  had  he, 
even  disapproved  of  his  general  conduct  in 
his  government,    yet  Uiis   action    alone 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  atone  for 
all  former  miscarriages^  and  to  have  en- 
titled him  to  the  highest  glory  and  the 
most  marked  encomiums  and  applause. 
He  had  been  called  upon  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  to  declare,  whether  the  event 
had  justified  the  confident  assurances  that 
had  been  given  by  him  and  his  friends, 
that  his  Bill  would  be  received  ^ith  joy 
and  gratitude  in  India?    He  saki,  that  if 
such  assurances  had  at  any  thne-  been 
made,  it  would  then  become  fair  to  expect 
their  ratification  to  be  fulfilled;     But,:.iQ 
fact,  nothing  of  that  sort  had  dropped  from 
him  at  an^  moment.    The  Bill  was  a  re< 
strictive  bill,  and  as  such,  no  person  could 
reasonably  conclude  that  it  would  be  re- 
ceived with  any  sanguine  mdrks  of  appro- 
bation .by  those  on  whom  its  restrictions 
were  to  operate.    But  this  last  recited  in- 
stance proved,  that,  however  inquiry  and 
scrutiny  may  militate  against  the  inclina-^ 
iions  of  the  unjust,  the  man  of  true  virtue 
will  be  always  ambitious  to  meet  thenu    ; 


So  far  he  had  followed  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  in  such  parts  of  his  speech  as 
were  entirely  foreign  to  the  subject.  He 
should  now  return  to  passages  more  im- 
mediately within  the  compass  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  was  glad  to  find  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  changed  his  senti- 
ments so  completely  on  the  subject  of  the 
finances  since  the  conclusion  of  the  pre- 
ceding session.  He  remembered  that,  then 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  declared  it  as  his 
fixed  opinion,  that  the  revenue  would  be 
found  to  fall  short  bv  at  least  1,400,0(XV. 
either  of  the  annual  expenditure  of  the 
kingdom,  or  of  that  sum  which  was  to 
leave  1,000,000^.  surplus  for  the  diminish- 
ing of  the  national  debt;  for  which  of  the 
two,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  declared 
himself  at  a  loss  to  determine ;  however,  in 
either  case  there  must  have  been  a  const* 
derable  deficiency ;  and  yet  now  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  declared,  that  no  person 
could  have  ever  doubted  but  there  must 
be  some  surplus.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  thought  proper  to  observe,  that 
there  was  scarcely  any  part  of  the  Speech 
worthy  of  consideration ;  and  when  he  made 
mention  of  the  increase  of  the  revenue,  he 
only  expressed  himself  by  the  trivial  term, 
8oni#  surplus.  Absurdity  must,  doubtless, 
strongly  mark  the  singular  idea,  that  pro- 
posals for  diminishing  the  burthens  of 
the  country,  establishing  her  credit,  and 
strengthening  her  resources,  were  Subjects 
scarce  worthy  of  consideration;  and  all 
this  in  the  eye  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
thought  the  leagues  and  vjews  of  almost 
every  other  state  in  Europe  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  Parliament.  The  surplus  of 
the  revenue  might  soon  appear  consider-' 
able  and  important,  and  prove  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  that  the  contemptuous 
expression  of  which  he  had  made  usa  was 
highly  inapplicable.  Upon  the  question, 
through  what  means  this  surplus  had  ac- 
crued, and  whether  the  honour  resulting 
from  it  belonged  to  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters, he  found  himself  very  little  inclined 
to  enter,  because  it  was  enough  for  him 
that  the  surplus  did  exist ;  and  the  satisfac- 
tion which  be  felt  at  the  comfortable  pro- 
spect afforded  by  it  to  his  country,  was 
sufficient  to  absorb  and  overpower  every 
idea  of  a  personal  nature  to  which  it  pos- 
sibly could  give  occasion. 

He  felt  it  difficult  to  restrain  his  indig- 
nation and  astonishment,  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  should  have  expatiated 
upon  a  subject  of  such  delicacy  as  The  Irish 
arrangement,  in  so  unguarded  and  inflam- 
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matory  a  manner.  He  must,  however, 
notwithstanding  his  own  disapprobation  of 
such  language,  do  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man the  justice  to  acknowledge,  Aal  he 
was  convinced  he  must  have  had  some 
public  good  in  view  in  what  he  uttered, 
for  he  could  not  possibly  conceive  any  per- 
sonal motive  for  mtroducing  certain  topics 
which  had  been  made  us^  of;  he  had  ac- 
cordingly delivered  his  sentiments  fully 
and  clearly,  notwithstanding  the  disagree- 
able feelings  to  which  they  must  have  given 
rise,  and  in  defiance  of  that  sharpest  of  all 
stings,  his  own  invective/  He  had  in  the 
plainest  and  most  unequivocal  manner  de- 
clared, that  no  enemy  to  the  British  em- 
pire could  possibly  accomplish  his  mali- 
cious designs  against  it  in  so  effectual  a 
manner  as  by  impressing  the  sister  king- 
doms with  an  idea  that  their  interests  were 
incompatible,  and  that  the  advantage  of 
one  must  naturally  imply  the  detriment  of 
the  other.  He  must,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, beg  leave  to  bring  back  the  recol- 
lection of  the  House  to  the  origin  of  such 
a  doctrine,  and  to  point  out,  that  during 
the  discussion  of  the  whole  of  th^  Irish 
business,  while  he  and  hb  friends  uniformly 
endeavoured  to  argue  on  the  grounds  of 
mutual  and  reciprocal  advantage  to  each 
kingdom,  the^  were  answered  firom  the 
other  side  of  the  House  by  arguments 
which  had  for  their  backs  nothing  else  but 
this  now  reprobated  idea  of  the  incom- 
patibility 01  Engli^  and  Irish  interests, 
from  whence  it  was  inferred  that  an  ar- 
rangement to  benefit  one  country  must 
proportionably  irtjure  the  other.  The  right 
lK>n.  gentleman  had  ventured  reprehensibly 
far,  indeed,  by  spying  that  the  two  coun- 
tries were  in  a  situation  similar  to  that 
which  preoedes  the  commencement  of  war 
—one  havinff  made  demands,  with  which 
the  other  had  refused  to  comply.  Mr.  Pitt 
concluded  by  remarking,  that  no  person 
could  have  lamented  more  sincerely  than 
himself  over  the  failure  of  the  Irish  nego- 
(ciation ;  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  how 
fervently  he  had  m^ped  that  Great  Britain 
might,  upon  the  broad  basis  of  mutual  ad- 
vantages, have  transmitted  to  the  sister 
kingdom  a  full  share  of  her  commercial 
felicities. 

Mn  Fox  replied,  that  he  felt  it  difficult 
to  avoid  steiling  at  the  abmurdity  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  arguments  respect- 
ing the  accession  of  Hanover  to  the  Ger« 
manic  league ;  as  it  was  obvious  that  the 
regency  of  Hanover  ought  neither  to  form 
laws  nor  enter  into  any  treaties  which 
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might  prove  injurious  to  Ghreat  Britaio^ 
cimsequelitly  it  behoved  the  ministers  o£ 
this  country  to  have  prevented  their  eca— 
tering  into  any  alliances  which  might  in^ 
^olve  serious  consequences  to  the  interests 
of  England.    If  Hanover,  through  this 
mistaken  policy,  should  sustain  a  detri* 
ment,  it  naturally  followed  that  Great  Bn* 
tain  must  become  her  guarantee.     SuA 
was  the  drift  of  his  argument ;  and  heooljr 
had  contended  that  ministers  were  noC 
warranted,  by  any  plea  or  pretended  exi- 
gency whatever*  to  disable  Great  Britain 
from  acting  subsequently  with  the  Em- 
peror, provided  a  co-operation  of  this  na- 
ture should  appear  the  most  likely  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  former.     And» 
surely,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would 
not  presume  to  run  lengths  to  which  no 
former  ministers  had  proceeded,  and  dis- 
avow the  fullest  responsibility  for  all  the 
counsels  which  he  might  give  his  Royal 
Master  in  his  character  of  Elector  of  Han- 
over.   The  right  hon.  gentleman  seemed 
eager  to  meet  his  arguments  with  unjusti- 
fiable misrepresentation ;  and  therefore  be 
taiust  desire  him  to  bear  in  mind,  that  when 
he  said  that  he  could  speak  more  freely 
concerning    our    particular    connexions 
with  foreign  powers  than  if  he  were  a 
minister,  he  aid  not  (in  fact,  he  could 
not)  mean,  even  in  the  most  distant  man- 
ner, to  drop  the  slightest  intimation  that 
he  was  more  entitled  than  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  to  utter  words,  including  an 
unpardonable  tendency  id  wound  the  in- 
terests of  his  country.    The  fullest  sec^ 
of  his  allusion  was,  that  he  felt  himself 
warranted  to  mention  France  as  the  na- 
tural enemy  of  Great  Britain,  in  terms 
more  open  and  unguarded  than  those  con- 
sistent with  the  reserve  which,  upon  prin- 
ciples of  decent  policy,  a  minister  was  un- 
der the  necessi^  of  maintaining. 

Mr.  Francis  said,  that  some  things, 
which  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Pitt,  colnpelJed 
him  to  request  the  attention  of  the  House 
for  a  few  minutes.  That  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
speaking  of  our  aflairs  in  India,  had  ad- 
vanced many  favourable  assertions  con- 
cerning them,  which  he  could  assure  the 
House  were  utterly  groundless;  that  the 
reverse  of  every  thme  which  Mr.  Pitt  had 
affirmed  was  the  trum,  and  that  he  would 
prove  it  to  be  so  from  authority.  That 
the  House  had  of)en  heard  the  same  sort 
of  lai^ui^  from  Mr.  Pitt :  that,  in  former 
times,  he  might  have  been  excusable  in 
holding  out  hopes  and  promises,  on  which 
it  was  possible  he  himself  might  have  de- 
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rendecU  but  that  now,  with  the  certain 
nowledge  Chat  all  his  hopes  had  been 
tlisappointed,  and  with  the  experience  of 
two  years  before  him,  in  which  his  pro- 
mises  had    completely  failed^   his    con* 
tinuing  to  hold  the  same  lansuage  was 
unpardonable.    That  Mr.  Pitt  had  joined 
with  the  directors  in  deceiving  the  publict 
or  at  least  had  given  them  countenai^ce  in 
•ndeavouring  to  deceive.      With  respect 
to  the  state  of  the  Company's  finances  in 
India,  Mr.  Francis  said,  that  so  far  from 
their  being  in  that  flourishing  condition 
represented  by  Mr.  Pitt,  they  were  in  as 
great,  or  greater  distress  than  ever.   That 
at  Bombay  they  had  no  revenue  at  all 
proportioned  to  their  current  expense: 
that  the  bonded  debt  there  now  amounted 
to   3,000,000/.  sterling,  which   bore  an 
interest  of  9  per  cent,  and  was  continually 
increasing  by  half*yearly  conversions  of 
the  interest  into  capital.    That  he  did  not 
know  what  the  amount  of  the  debt  at 
Madras  might  be;  but  he  knew  it  was 
considerable,  and  that  that  presidency  was 
sinking  under  its  distresses.     He  then  re- 
minded the  House  of  the  error,  of  which 
he  had  convicted  the  directors,  of  pro- 
mising  a  suri^us  of  above  1,500,000^ 
sterling  in  the  Bengal  revenues  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1785,  which  they  were  to 
apfdy  to  the  discharge  ^  their  debts,  but 
whidi,  in  effect,  turned  out  a  deficiency 
to  more  than  that  amount;   so  that  their 
estimates  had  imposed  upon  Parliament 
to  the  amount  of  more  tnan  S^OOOflOOL 
sterling  in  the  cevenues  of  one  year.    But 
the  language  then  held  in  defence  of  that 
error,  was,  that  their  estimate  did  not  in- 
clude some  expenses  which  could  not  be 
foreseen ;  that  it  relied  on  savings,  which, 
as  it  happened,  could  not  be  m^e  in  that 
specific  year,  and  that  it  provided  for  all 
tne  arrears  of  the  army,  and  all  the  out- 
standing chnif^es  of  the  war ;  but  that  in 
the  ensuing  year,  no  similar  causes  of 
expense  would  exist ;  that  wonderful  re- 
fioitns  would    take  place,   and  manifold 
savings  arise  out  of  them ;    that  the  re- 
venues of  Bengal  would  exhibit  a  surplus 
beyond  all  dmibt,  sufficient  to  make  a 
considerable  diminution  of  their  debt :  that 
Mr.  Pitt  even  now  continued  to  hold  the 
same  sort  of  language,  and  talked  of  sur- 
plusses  in  the  Imlian  revenues,  under  the 
instant  application  of  which  all  their  debts 
and  incumbrances  would  speedOy  be  an- 
nihilated. 

Mr.  Francis  said,  he  hqped  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  when  he  talked  <^ 


the  actual  existence  of  means  to  consti^ 
tute  a  powerful' sinking  fund  at  home, 
spoke  with  better  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject than  he  appeared  to  possess  concern- 
ing the  Indian  revenues :  that,  so  far  from 
having  a  surplus  in  Bengal,  even  in  thia 
third  year  of  peace,  when  so  much  eco« 
nomy  had  been  promised,  the  balance  of 
the  estimate  of  resources  and  disburse- 
ments for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1785, 
was  against  the  Company  to  the  amount 
of  1,200,000/.;  that  their  bonded  debt 
and  unsatisfied  demands  on  the  Trea- 
sury by  the  last  accounts  amounted  to 
S,000,000/. ;  and  that  this  debt  was  evi. 
dently  in  a  course  of  increase  rather  than 
diminution,  and  must  continue  so,  as  long 
as  their  current  expenses  exceeded  their 
current  resources.  With  respect  to  the. 
boasted  reform  which  had  been  so  much 
spoken  of,  he  said,  it  had  yet  produced 
no  material  effect;  and  in  support  of  this, 
read  a  passage  from  a  letter  from  Mr, 
Macpherson  as  follows :  "  The  great  and 
most  important  work  of  a  reform  in  the 
expenses  of  this  government,  whichiwas 
resolved  upon,  and  in  some  degree  begun 
before  the  departure  of  Mr.  HMtings,  has 
been  carried  through  under  cverv  influence 
that  I  could  exert,  and  every  effort  of  the 
abilities  of  your  present  adminbtration* 
I  must,  at  tlie  same  time,  regret,  that  the 
progre^  made  in  this  salutary  measure  is 
not  equal  to  my  wishes,  nor  has  it  in  any 
very  alleviating  degree  relieved  your  dis- 
tresses." With  respect  to  the  late  India 
Bill,  the  merits  and  good  effects  of  which 
Mr.  Pitt  had  exalted  in  high  terms,  Mr. 
Francis  begged  leave  to  remind  the  House, 
that  he  had  opposed  it  in  every  stage,  witlv 
out  knowing  or  consideringhow  itwaslikely 
to  be  received  in  India.  That  he  had  op- 
posed it  on  what  he  thought  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  this  constitution,  because  it  io^ 
vaded  the  original  and  unalienable  rights 
of  a  considerable  part  of  his  fellow-sub- 
jects, which  they  had  not  acquired  by 
their  virtues,  and,  if  they  were  ever  so  ' 
criminal,  could  not  forfeit  by  their  crimes ;  . 
that  is,  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  their 
peers,  however  enormous  the  magnitude 
of  their  o&nces  might  be.  That  it  was 
plain  he  acted  on  this  principle  alone, 
since  it  was  well  known  that  his  con- 
nexions with  the  gentlemen  of  India  were 
not  very  intimate  or  extensive;  conse* 
quently,  that  there  was  no  personal  reason 
why  he  should  be  particularly  forward  in 
their  defence.  That  he  knew  many  of 
them  to  be  worthy  men ;  but,  if  he  hadf 
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thought  otherwise,  his  conduct  would 
liave  been  the  same.  That  it  was  very 
remarkfible  that,  while  he  had  done  his 
utmost  t(f  opoose  the  Bill,  the  persons 
who  supported  it  most  strenuously,  and 
who  in  erFect  carried  it  into  a  law,  were 
the  friends,  the  relations,  and  the  compa- 
nions of  those  against  whom  the  law  was 
to  operate;  that  it  was  shameful  to  see 
the  same  persons,  who,  if  wealth  implied 
giiilt,  were  the  most  guilty,  who  had  re- 
turned from  India  loaded  with  fortune, 
and  now  sat  in  parliament  secure  against 
all  inquiry— to  sfee  these"  very  persons 
making  laws  to  restrain  and  punish,  with 
unheard-of  severity,  others,  at  least  as 
meritorious  as  themselves,  and  certainly 
more  innocent,  that  is,  as  far  as  poverty 
implies  innocence.  That  the  only  persons 
upon  whom  the  law  would  bear,  and 
against  whom  it  would  operate,  were  those 
who  had  not  acquired  fortune  enough  to 
leave  India  before  the  time  limited  by  the 
Act  for  the  commencement  of  the  inqui« 
sition ;  whereas  to  all  those  who  had  al- 
ready acquired  fortune  enough  to  be  able 
to  come  to  England  before  January  I787> 
this  boasted  law  held  out  indulgence, 
security,  and  protection;  that  is,  it  de- 
ferred the  exertion  and  application  of  all 
its  rigour,  until  those  who  ought  to  be  the 
objects  of  its  severity  had  put  themselves 
under  shelter,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  in- 

Suiry.«— Mr.  Francis  said,  that  while  the 
(ill  was  depending,  he  had  spoken  of  it 
with  a  detestation  and  abhorrence  which 
it  might  not  be  decent  to  apply  to  an 
existing  law :  but  he  hoped,  that  before 
the  ena  of  the  present  session,  he  should 
see  some  attempt  made  to  repeal  this  law 
entirely,  or,  if  that  could  not  be  obtained, 
at  least  to  repeal  that  part  of  it  which  in- 
vaded the  rights  and  att&cked  the  freedom 
of  the  nation  at  lar^e:  that  he  stood  upon 
the  vuB  anti^ua  of  the  constitution,  the 
unalienable  right  of  every  Englishman  to 
a  trial  by  his  peers ;  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  en- 
deavoured to  abolish  the  trial  by  jury  in 
one  instance,  and  defend  it  by  arguments 
which  would  equally  apply  to  other  cases 
and  other  classes  of  men.  That  these 
were  the  steps  by  which  the  worst  princi- 

gles  were  gradually  established,  and  the 
est  political  institutions  sooner  or  later 
subverted.  That  the  fact  itself  was  dan- 
gerous, and  the  doctrines  by  which  it  was 
supjiorted  equally  weak  and  profli^te. 

Mr.  Dundoi  rose  to  contradict  Mr. 
Francis's  statement  of  the  Bengal  reve- 
nues, and  pledged  himself  at  a  proper  time 
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to  enter  into  that  discussion;  and  to  prove 
tliat  all  he  had  said  on  that  part  of  the 
subject  was  incorrect. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the 
earl  of  Surrey's  Amendment  was  nega- 
tived, and  the  original  Address  agreed  to. 

Jan.  25.  The  report  of  the  Address 
being  brought  up, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  a»  the  observations 
which  he  should  beg  leave  to  make,  bore 
an  affinity  to  his  remarks  on  the  preceding 
day,  they  Vould  all  lie  within  a  narrow 
compass.    Recent  in  the  memory  of  the    j 
House  were  his  two  questions  to  a  right 
hon.  eentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)..    To  one  of 
these  he  had  given  a  precise  and  clear  an- 
swer ;-  to  the  other  he  had  not  spoken  in 
terms  equally  unambiguous ;  and,  as  that 
was  a  question  of  infinite  importance  to 
the  interests  of  the  country,  it  was  his    I 
dutv  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  obtain    I 
sucn  ananswer  as  should  remove  all  doubt    ' 
and  difiiculty.    What  he  alluded  to  was,    ^ 
the  particular  degree  in  which  ministers 
held  Great  Britain  to  be  committed,  as  to 
any  future  consequences  that  might  arise 
from  the  effect  of  the  league  entered  into 
by  the  elector  of  Hanover  with  the  elector 
of  Saxoi>y,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  other 
Germanic  princes.    He  was  aware,  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  at  the  head  of 
his  Majesty's  councils  had  disclaimed  all    | 
responsibility  for  the  wisdom  and  policy  of 
the  measure,  had  stated  it  to  be  a  separate 
and  distinct  transaction  from  any  British 
concern,  and  had  declared  that '  Great 
Britain  was  not  committed  as  to  her  fu- 
ture conduct,  should  the  league  be  pro- 
ductive of  disturbances  in  the  empire,  in 
which  her  interests  might  call   her  into 
action.     If  this  was  really  and  truly  the 
case,  and  Great  Britain  was  not  affected 
at  all  by  the  league,  the  more  clearly  it 
was  known  to  that  House,  to  the  public, 
and  to  all  Europe,  the  better;   because, 
however  well  we  understood  the  dbtinction 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  electorate 
of  Hanover,  as  separate  states,  it  #as  not 
a  very  easy  matter  to  teach  foreign  Powers 
to  understand  the  same  discrimination.    A 
variety  of  possible  cases  exislted  jn  whidi 
it  would  be  almost  out  of  the  power  of 
this  country  to  adhere  to  any  such  dis- 
tinction in  practice,  however  clearly  it 
might  be  defined  in  theory.    It  might, 
hereafler,  happen  that  circumstances  would 
make  it  an  essential  policy  in  Great  Bri- 
tain to  join  the  Court  of  Vienna,  and  to 
proceed  in  counteraction  of  the  league. 
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In  that  c&se,  as  alt  treaties  were  ofFensive 
in  their  e&ct,  though  nominally  defen- 
sive,  a  war  between  the  parties  to  the 
league  and  its  opponents  might  probably 
arise.  Granting  the  likelihood  of  such  a 
war,  could  the  British  troops  act  against 
those  of  Hanover  ?  Or,  to  make  the  case 
stronger,  and  yet  to  put  a  possible  case, 
suppose  the  elector  of  Hanover  were  to 
head  his  troops  in  persOn,  (and  they  were 
all  aware  that  it  was  not  a  new  thing  for 
an  elector  of  Hanover  to  take  the  com» 
mand  in  the  field)  who  would  say  that  the 
British  army  could  be  directed  to  act 
hostilely  against  ti'oops  led  by  their  sove- 
reign in  the  character  of  elector  of  Ha- 
nover ?  The  supposition  teemed  with  the 
grosses^  absurdity,  and  it  was  to  shew  the 
extraordinary  predicament  into  which  the 
elector  of  Hanover's  becoming  a  party  to 
a  league  of  the  nature  in  question,  and 
without  the  advice  of  a  minister  respon- 
sible for  his  conduct  to  that  House,  might 
draw  Great  Britain,  and  involve  its  in- 
terests, that  he  brought  forward  such  un- 
accountable cases.  One  historical  example 
would  strengthen  the  argument  which  he 
had  used,  and  prove  beyond  all  doubt  the 
mischief  to  which  this  country  was  liable 
to  become  exposed,  by  considering  her- 
self as  wholly  mdependent  of  the  interests 
of  flanover.  The  case  to  which  he  al- 
luded, was  that  of  George  1,  who,  by  his 
treaty  with  Denmark  for  the  sale  of  Bre- 
men and  Verden,  drew  down  upon  him 
the  vengeance  of  Sweden ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  this  country  had  been 
threatened  with  an  invasion,  the  most 
alarming,  and  the  most  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  Englishmen,  of  any  it  ever  had 
occasion  to  expect.  General  Stanhope, 
at  that  time  the  minister  of  the  Crown, 
had,  when  the  treaty  was  first  heard  of, 
come  down  to  that  House,  and  used  pre« 
cisely  the  same  sort  of  language  as  that 
uttered  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  on 
the  preceding  day.  He  had  talked  of  the 
separate  and  distinct  interests  of  Great 
Britain  and  Hanover,  and  had  said  that 
the  British  Parliament  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty  respect- 
ing his  electoral  dominions.  But  what 
was  the  consequence  ?  The  very  next 
vear,  general  Stanhope,  who  held  this 
language,  came  down  to  the  House,  and 
urged  the  expenses  which  his  Majesty  had 
incurred  on  account  of  his  purchase  as  a 
plea  for  calling  for  additional  supplies.  If 
ihe  matter  were  not  now  fully  and  clearly 
ascertained,  so  that  foreign  powers,  as 
[VOL.  XXV.] 


well  as  thfit  House,  might  be  certain  that 
Great  Britain  was  not  committed  as  to 
any  part  which  her  policy  might  dictate 
to  her  a^  most  advisable  to  pursue  here- 
after, in  the  case  of  a  war  in  Germany, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who  had  on  the 
foregoing  day  disclaimed  all  responsibility 
for  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  measure 
in  question,  might  come  down  to  the 
House,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  and 
make  that  very  measure,  respecting  which 
the  British  Parliament  was  excluded  from 
all  inquiry  and  control,  the  ground  of  an 
application  for  additional  supplies.  Mr« 
Fox  concluded,  by  observing,  that  he 
never  spoke  concerning  a  point  of  state 
with  less  reluctance,  persuaded  that,  on 
the  present  occasion,  tie  neither  divulged 
a  secret,  .nor  gave  the  slightest  wound  to 
the  security  and  interests  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  if  he  felt  asto- 
nishment,  on  the  preceding  day,  in  dis- 
covering that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  used  no  arguments  which  he  could 
h&ve  wished  td  coincide  with,  he  was  now 
overwhelmed  by  surprise  to  find  his  rea- 
soning still  more  unworthy  of  an  iraita-^ 
tion.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  him- 
self admitted,  that  there  were  subjects 
on  which  ministers  could  not  with  pro- 
priety be  so  explicit  as  indifferent  mem- 
bers of  the  House.  For  his  part,  he  con- 
ceived that,  although  a  cautious  delicacy 
in  speaking  on  the  subjects  of  foreign 
politics  was  one  part  of  the  duty  of  mi- 
nbters^  yet  it  was  a  duty  which  also  be- 
longed to  every  member  of  parliament, 
nay,  to  every  good  citizen  ;  however  in 
each  it  might  differ  in  degree,  its  nature 
was  the  same  in  all.  It  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, as  he  apprehended,  peculiarly  im- 
proper for  aeentleman,whohad  possessed 
a  high  official  situation,  and  by  whom  the 
foreign  concerns  of  this  country  had  been 
administered,  to  indulge  in  such  a  latitude. 
In  the  debate  of  the  preceding  day  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  gone,  in  his 
opinion,  to  most  improper  lengths;  but  on 
this  day  he  had  discovered,  that  he  had 
not  gone  far  enough,  and  had  therefore 
resumed  the  subject,  in  order,  that  as  he 
had  before  displayed  his  ingenuity  and 
acuteness,  he  might  now  prove  equally 
distinguished  for  his  information  and  his 
judgment.  He  bad  accordingly  metho-. 
dized  his  argument,  and  had  brought  it  ta 
a  specific  point.  He  had  firstlaid  it  down 
that  it  would  be  a  prejudice  to  this  country, 
should  the  princes  of  Europe  consider  her 
as  bound  by  the  treaty  to  which  Hanover 
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had  acceded,  and  yet  he  bad  exercised 
the  whole  strength  of  his  abilities  to  per- 
plex the  argument,  and  to  prove  that  she 
was  in  fact  thu«  absolutely  bound.  How 
he  could  justify  his  intentions  in  this  ac- 
knowledgment, and  in  this  endeavour,  he 
could  not  foresee :  for,  surely  if  it  were 
indeed  prejudicial  to  this  country,  that  it 
should  be  understood  she  was  concluded 
by  the  act  of  the  ministry  of  Hanover, 
that  very  circumstance  ou^ht  to  be  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  every  friend  to  Great 
Britain  to  endeavour,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  enforce  the  doctrine,  that  she  was  not 
so  concluded.  It  was  difficult  to  recon- 
cile the  caution  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man to  prevent  this  country  being  on  any 
occasion  embroiled  for  Hanover,  with  his 
Uttempt  to  mpke  the  ministers  of  Great 
Britain  responsible  for  the  government 
and  politics  of  that  country.  If  that  were 
done,  it  would  beconoe  a  limb  and  mem- 
ber of  the  British  empire,  and  as  such 
would  be  entitled  to  demand  ptotectton. 
Should  the  ministers  of  England  interfere 
to  prevent  those  of  Hanover  from  forming 
such  alliances  and  confederacies  as  they 
saw  necessary  for  her  safety,  would  they 
not  have  every  right  to  demand,  in  case 
of  future  wars  or  dangers,  the  assistance 
of  that  country  who  had  prevented  them 
from  arming  themselves  with  allies  and 
with  friends,  and  would  not^  this  country 
be  bound  to  assist  them  to  the  last  extre- 
mity ?  And  what  could  be  more  ridi- 
culous than  the  idea  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  that  the  method  of  securing 
the  friendship  of  th^  Imperial  Court,  was 
by  putting  ourselves  into  the  necessity  of 
mterfering  in  German  politics,  and  aban* 
doning  that  option  of  neutralitv,  which, 
standing  as  we  did  now,  detached  from 
the  government  of  Hanover,  it  was  in  our 
power  to  make  ? 

Mr.  Fox  reprobated  the  uncandid  mis- 
representation which  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  put  upon  his  arguments,  striv- 
ing to  prove  his  deviation  from  the  cha- 
racter of  a  good  citizen.  Did  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  imagine,  that  the  facts 
upon  which  he  had  reasoned  were  any 
secret,  or  that  any  of  the  European  powers 
needed  to  send  here  for  information  re- 
specting their  nature  ?  The  contrary  was 
notoriously  the  case;  the  circumstances 
to  which,  he  alluded  in  argument  were 
well  known.  Let  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man recollect  the  style  of  the  difierent 
letters  sent  fVom  the  Courts  ot  London, 
Versailles,  and  Petersburgh,  to  the  king 
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of  Prussia,  on  the  subject  of  the  league, 
stating  that  the  Court  of  Versailles  had  sent 
a  letter,  couched  in  terms  of  civility,  and 
implying  something  like  an  approbation  of 
the  league,  and  that  the  Court  of  Peters- 
burg had  sent  one,  full  of  civility,  but  ex- 
pressing extreme  regret  that  any  sudi 
league  had  been  entered  into  in  conse- 
auence  of  groundless  doubts  and  fll- 
U)unded  jealousies.  Into  how  strange  a 
situation  must  Great  Britain  fall,  should  n 
war  in  Germany  be  the  consequence,  and  , 
should  she  find  it  her  interest  to  connect 
herself  with  the  two  Imperial  Courts! 
Could  she,  with  any  decency,  charge  the 
elector  of  Hanover  with  having  joined  in 
a  league  formed  upon  groundless  doubts 
and  iS-founded  jealousies  ? 

After  some  further  conversation,  the 
AddrcM  was  agreed  to  by  the  House. 

The  King's  Anstoer  to  the  Commons^  Ad^ 
dress J\    To  the  Address  of  the  Commons, 
his  Majesty  returned  this  Answer : 
<*  Gentlemen; 

**  I  thank  you  for  this  very  lojral  Ad-* 
dress.  1  receive  witti  great  satisfaction 
the  assurances  of  your  disposition  to  enter 
with  zeal  and  industry  into  the  considera- 
ticm  of  those  important  and  salutary  ob- 
jects which  I  have  recommended  to  your 
attention.'' 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Billjbr 
amending  the  MUitia  Latos*2  *^^*  31* 
Mr.  Marsham  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  for  amending  and  reducing  au 
the  laws  relative  to  the  Militia  into  one 
'  Act.  He  flattered  himself  that  it  was 
scarcely  necessary  to  declare  how  much 
he  deemed  the  militia  the  natural  and  moat 
constitutional  defence  of  the  kingdom.  A 
friend  to  it  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
expression,  he  wished  to  find  it  emiallj 
the  favourite  of  the  whole  House,  and  was 
persuaded  that  nothing  could  prove  so 
preiudicial  to  the  service  as  treating  it 
with  indifierence.  A  set  of  gentlemen, 
who,  like  himself,  had  served  in  the  mi» 
litia,  and  were  persuaded  of  its  great  con« 
sequence,  had,  with  him,  directed  their 
attention  closely  to  the  subject,  and  exerted 
their  endeavourai  towards  discovering  the 
best  possible  means  of  preserving  it  upon 
a  respectable  and  useful  footing ;  and  with 
such  views,  and  under  such  circumstanceSi 
should  he  bring  forward  his  motion.  On 
this  occasion,  candour  obliged  him  to  de* 
dare,  that  he  did  not  believe  it  possible  to 
find  any  minister  who  would  receive  a  pro^ 
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posal  for  improTing  the  situation  in  which 
the  miiitia  stood,  in  a  more  fair,  open>  and 
proper  manner,  than  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  presided  over  the  admmis- 
•tration  of  the  national  a&irs.  Gentlemen 
would  please  to  recollect  the  origin  of  the 
jaailitia,  tlie  mitnner  In  which  its  services 
were  received,  not  only  at  the  end  of  the 
war  before  the  last,  but  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  last  war;  and  he  would  leave  it  to 
tbem  to  draw  the  inferences  from  the  facts 
which  he  should  state,  and  submit  it  to 
their  consideration,  whether  it  was  not  ab- 
solutely necessary,  that  some  measures 
•hould  be  immediately  taken  respecting 
the  militia,  unless  it  was  meant  that  the 
use  and  advantage  of  having  such  a  con- 
Btitutiooal  defence  should  be  entirely  done 
away.  In  the  year  1756  or  1757,  when 
the  war  before  the  last  broke  out,  a  body 
of  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  were  brought 
into  this  kingdom  for  its  internal  security. 
.  This  introduction,  at  once  impolitic  and 
unconstitutional,  occasioned  some  disturb- 
ance; Englishmen  revolted  at  the  un« 
merited  idea  of  their  not  being  capable  of 
defending  themselves  and  their  country, 
and  the  militia  began  to  be  set  on  foot. 
So  agreeable  did  the  circumstance  prove 
to  that  House,  and  so  well  did  they  think 
of  the  plan,  when  reduced  to  practice, 
that  in  the  course  of  one  and  the  same 
session  they  recognized,  countenanced, 
and  established  the  scheme  into  a  national 
measure ;  and  such  were  the  benefits  which 
ihe  country  derived  from  the  militia,  that, 
ttC  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  officers 
who  had  served  in  it  received  the  especial 
thanks  of  his  Majesty,  and  of  that 
House.  What  rendered  the  thanks  of  the 
House  doubly  dear  to  the  officers  was, 
that  these  were  voted  at  the  very  same 
moment  when  an  Address  to  the  King, 
thanking  his  Majesty  for  having  put  an 
«nd  to.  the  calamities  of  war,  was  voted. 
This  was,  to  his  knowledge,  a  matter  ex- 
tremely pleasing  to  all  who  had  served  in 
it ;  and  as  a  proof  that  it  was  so  considered, 
he  begged  leave  to  state  that  the  colonel 
of  the  corps  in  which  he  had  since  had 
the  honour  to  serve  (the  Kentish  militia), 
ordered  a  copy  of  the  vote  of  thanks  to  be 
made  out  and  sent  to  each  individual  offi- 
cer, that  he  might  take  it  home  with  him, 
when  the  militia  was  disbanded,  and^  pre- 
serve it  as  an  honourable  testimonial  of 
the  sense  whidi  the  representatives  of  the 
people  entertained  of  the  service  he  had 
done  his  country.  After  the  peace  of 
JParisi  the  militia  was  called  out,  embodied, 
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and  trained,  once  a  year ;  a  circumstance 
from  which  the  kingdom  had  derived  es- 
sential advantage,  as  the  House  would  see 
upon  reverting  to  facts  within  all  their 
knowledge.  At  the  commenceraent  of  the 
session,  during  which  hostilities  between 
Great.  Britain  and  France  took  place,  his 
Majesty,  in  his  Speech  from  the  throne, 
assured  them  that  he  had  received  the 
most  pstcific  assurances  from  all  the  Eu- 
ropean powers,  and  yet,  in  the  month  of 
March  of  the  same  session,  news  arrived  of 
the  French  having  concluded  a  treaty  with 
America,  then  at  war  with  us.  The  mi- 
litia were,  in  consequence,  called  out ;  and 
it  was  remarkable  that  a  militia  camp  was 
formed  as  early,  that  year,  as  in  any  one 
year  during  the  war.  The  practicability 
of  this  could  only  be  imputed  to  the  dis« 
cipline  and  the  liabits  of  duty,  in  which 
the  militia  were  kept,  firom  being  so  con- 
stantly trained  and  exercised.  How  dif- 
ferent had  been  the  conduct  of  Govern- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  last  war  ?  He  had 
predicted  what  would  follow ;  nor  had  he 
the  good  fortune  to  find  himself  a  false 
prophet.  Notwithstanding  thq  militia  acted 
as  well  during  the  last  war  as  during  the 
war  preceding  it,  and  although  many 
gentlemen  had  dedicated  their  whole  at- 
tention to  the  service,  it  was  not  thought 
that  the  militia  deserved  thanks  for  their 
accomplishment  of  their  duty.  He  meant 
not  to  give  offence ;.  and,  perhaps,  he  had 
Used  too  harsh  an  expression ;  but  the  fact 
was,  that  no  thanks  w6re  given  to  the  mi- 
litia by  the  CrowA,  no  thanks  had  been  ' 
voted  by  that  House,  and  for  three  years 
together  the  militia  bad  never  been  even 
once  called  out  The  consequence  was, 
that  gentlemen  grew  indifferent  to  the  ser- 
vice, and  were  disgusted  at  the  neglect 
with  which  it  had  been  treated.  He  begged 
leave  to  assure  the  House  that,  making 
this  remark,  he  did  not  intend  to  cast  the 
least  reflection  on  any  set  of  men  in  par- 
ticular ;  but  the  fact  stood  as  he  had  stated 
it;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  preserve  the- 
militia  &om  being  lost  altogether,  that  he 
had  given  himself  the  trouble  io  turn  his 
thoughts  to  the  subject.  He  would  take 
up  no  more  of  the  time  of  the  House,  than 
shortly  to  mention  some  of  the  views  with 
which  the  Bill,  he  should  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in,  had  been  prepared.  The 
gentlemen  who  assisted  him,  were  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  one  mode  was,  to 
reduce  all  the  various  laws  into  one,  and 
that  another  material  object  of  it  was,  to 
change  the  time  of  the  duration  of  the 
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service,  and  to  altet  it  from  three  years  to  < 
five.  Three  objections  were  generally 
made  to  the  militia.  One,  the  great  ex- 
pense to  the  kingdom ;  another,  the  pre- 
judice it  did  to  the  recruiting  service  of 
-the  army ;  and  a  third,  the  heavy  burthen 
which  it  entailed  upon  the  country.  The 
alteration  which  he  had  stated  met  all 
these  three  objections ;  because,  if  the 
men  were  drawn  for  five  years  instead  of 
three,  and  their  clothing  so  regulated,  it 
would  not  only  put  the  kmgdom  to  an  ex- 
pense considerably  short  of  what  it  had 
nitherto  cost,  but  also  prove  infinitely  less 
prejudicial  to  the  recruiting  service,  inas- 
much as  fresh  men  for  the  militia  would 
not  so  soon  be  wanted  as  before;  and 
lastly,  as  substitutes  were  only  to  be  pro- 
vided once  in  five  years  instead  of  three, 
the  individuals  drawn,  and  consequently 
the  country  in  general,  would  not  expe- 
rience burthens  of  such  enormous  weight. 
Another  alteration  proposed  by  the  Bill, 
was  reducing  the  number  of  Serjeants  and 
drums,  by  having  in  future  only  two  drums 
for  tlie  flank  companies,  and  only  one  for 
those  of  the  battalion,  instead  of  the  pre- 
sent number.  Havmg  added,  that,  as  a 
similar  reduction  of  Serjeants  would,  if  in- 
troduced, occasion  no  inconsiderable  re- 
trenchment in  the  national  expenditure, 
Mr.'  Marsham  closed  his  remarks  by  mov- 
ing, <<  for  leave  to  brin^  in  a  Bill  for 
amending  and  reducing  mto  one  Act  all 
the  Militia  Laws  in  that  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain called  England." 

Mr.  Vj/e  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Pitt  observed  that,  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  when  the  majority  of  the 
.House  were,  doubtless,  ready  to  meet  the 
motion  of  tJie  hon.  gentleman  with  their 
concurrence,  little  remained  for  him  but 
to  express  his  satisfaction  at  perceiving  a 
.  most  important  subject  so  properly  brought 
under  their  consideration.  The  interval 
of  peace  was,  undoubtedly,  the  fittest  mo- 
ment possible  for  them  to  unite  in  endea- 
vouring to  put  the  great  and  most  consti- 
tutional defence  of  the  kingdom  upon  a 
respectable  and  useful  footing;  and  much 
as  heqprofessed  himiBelf  to  be  the  firiend  of 
economy  in  that,  as  in  every  other  branch 
of  the  public  service,  from  a  conviction  of 
its  indispensable  necessity,  he  was  not  so 
much  the  slave  of  his  opinion  as  to  wish  to 
carry  his  efforts  to  introduce  a  rigid  eco- 
nomy so  far,  as  by  any  means  to  Jessen 
the  advantages  which  the  country  had 
ever  felt  from  the  establishment  of  a  well- 
<}isciplioed  and  effectual  militia*    Hgw  far 


the  means  suggested  for  attaining  a  pur- 
pose equally  desirable  to  all  mho  heard 
him,  might  be  thought  the  best  means 
possible  to  be  adopted,  was.  a  matter  for 
future  consideration.  If  it  should  appear 
possible  to  preserve  the  militia  qn  a  re* 
spectable  footing  without  putting  the  pub- 
lic to  the  heavy  expense  attendant  on  call- 
ing that  force  out  evenr  year,  he  owned, 
he  should  be  glad  to  adopt  such  means  as 
might  be  suggested  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Marsham  begged  leave  to  observe, 
that  the  calling  out  the  militia  regularly 
every  year  was,  in  his  opinion,  so  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
that  force  on  a  respectable  and  useful 
footing,  that  if  the  nght  hon.  gentleman 
had  determined  to  oppose  it,  he  should 
scarcely  think  it  wortn  hb  while  to  bring 
the  subject  forward.  Eveiy  gentleman 
who  had  served  in  the  militia,  must  feel  the 
most  irresistible  conviction,  that  nothing 
could  tend  so  much  towards  making  the 
militia  capajble  of  entering,  at  a  raoment^s 
notice,  into  action,  as  the  accustoming  the 
men  to  be  trained  and  exercised  once  a 
year ;  and  if  they  were  not  called  out  but 
upon  the  spur  of  the  4>ccasion,  it  wouM 
become  almost  an  absurdity  to  expect  any 
great  benefit  from  their  military  opera- 
tions, should  either  fnvasion  or  any  other 
circumstance  require  their  presence  in  the 
field. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Feb.  6.  Mr.  Marsham  intreated  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  some  necessary 
observations  respecting  the  militia.  8e* 
veral  hon.  gentleoien,  who  had  served  ia 
that  constitutional  body  of  force,  had  in- 
vestigated  the  subject  with  an  anxious 
wish  to  he  able,  by  fit  and  salutary  regu- 
lations, to  put  the  militia  on  a  respectabie 
and  useful  footing;  and,  with  this  view 
they  had  prepared  a  Bill,  in  which  ther 
had  introduced  several  alterations,  which 
they  should  not  have  judged  worthy  of 
adoption,  but  under  the  conviction,  that 
an  adherence  to  the  strictest  economy 
was  absolutely  necessary,  all  the  ctrcuoH 
stances  of  the  country  considered.  Find- 
ing, however,  that  Administration  differed 
from  them  respecting  a  point  which  oi 
their  minds  was  the  most  essential  of  any 
towards  restoring  the  militia  to  the  degree 
of  respect  and  utility  which  every  friend 
to  his  country  must  wish  it  to  enjoy,  being 
no  less  than  the  necessity  of  embodjfiog 
and  training  them  regularly  every  year, 
and  as  tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  wha  pre* 
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sided  over  the  afiairs  of  government  had 
xiot  been  able  to  make  up  his  mind  upon 
that  point,  without  the  0nrorcement  of 
whid),  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  gentlemen 
with  whom  he  had  consulted  upon  the 
subject,  were  of  opinion  it  would  be  better 
to  have  no  militia  at  all,  he  thought  it 
right  to  take  no  farther  step  in  the  busi* 
ness.  Of  this,  however,  he  was  per* 
suaded,  that  another  year  could  not  pass 
over  without  some  material  change,  a  po- 
sitive act  of  parliament  being  at  that  time 
«  full  force,  which  expressly  ordered, 
that  the  militia  should  be  called  out  every 
year,  whereas  they  had  not  been  once 
called  out  for  two  years  together. 

Mr.  Pitt  repliecL  that  he  perceived 
with  no  inconsiderable  concern,  bow  un- 
justly attempts  wer«  made  to  mark  him 
out  as  the  person  through  whom  the 
public  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tages, which  several  officers  of  rank  and 
character  in  the  militia  expected  would 
result  from  a  plan  on  which  they  had  be- 
stowed 80  much  paips  and  attention.  He 
confessed  that  there  could  be  nothmg 
more  desirable  than  an  arrangement  that 
should  reconcile  the  national  defence  by  a 
militia  to  the  principles  and  practice  of 
economy :  but  though  he  had  not  made 
up  his  mind  upon  the  question,  whether 
(he  present  proposal  would  have  that 
effect,  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  circum- 
stance of  one  individual  member  of  par- 
liament wishing  to  withhold  his  opinion 
until  afler  a  subject  of  such  importance 
could  be  debated  and  argued,  should  be  a 
means  of  preventing  its  coming  forward 
at  all.  It  was  certainly  the  duty  of  every 
member  to  suggest  such  plans  as  appeared 
to  him  likely  to  promote  the  public  wel- 
fare ;  yet  the  hon.  gentleman  (unless  he 
greatly  mistook  the  point)  was  particularly 
pledged  to  the  country  to  bring  forward 
his  plan,  having  given  notice  that  he  had 
methodized  and  arranged  it ;  nor  ought  it 
to  be  any  objection  to  his  so  doing,  that 
he  (^Mr.  Pitt)  had  not  yet  sufficiently 
considered  it  to  venture  to  give  any  deci- 
sive sentiment  on  the  propriety  of  one 
particular  part  of  it.  On  the  present  oc- 
<3asion,  he  must  beg  leave  to  appeal  to  the 
(»ndour  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  call 
upon  him  as  a  zealous  friend  to  the  militia, 
to  say,  whether  it  was  consistent  with  his 
duty  to  the  public  and  the  House,  to 
withhold  from  them  a  plan  which  he 
thought  of  such  consequence,  merely  be- 
<uiu8e  one  member  wished  to  have  the  ad- 
irgatage  of  hearing  the  subject  fbUy  dis- 


cussed before  he  would  venture  to  decide 
upon  a  most  essential  point  of  it ;  or  whe- 
ther it  was  fair  to  press  him  to  give  an 
opinion  before  he  was  sufficiently  master 
of  the  subject.  As  to  the  idea  started  by 
the  hon.  gentleman,  that  the  not  having* 
called  out  the  militia  for  the  last  two  years^ 
might  subject  any  particular  description 
of  persons  to  blame,  he  felt  it  more  than 
dimcult  to  give  it  a  concurrence ;  because 
it  was  well  known^  that  although  the  act 
of  parliament  authorized  and  enjoined  an 
annual  embodying  of  the  militia,  yet  it  lay 
with  the  House  to  provide  the  means,  by 
voting  the  supply  for  defraying  the  ex- 
pense attendant  on  it ;  and^  when  that 
House  did  not  provide  the  means,  the  act 
of  parliament  was  a  dormant  statute. 

Mr.  Marsham  answered,  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  stated  the  facts  in  question  between 
them  was  not  candid ;  and,  in  proof  of  this 
assertion,  he  must  beg' leave  to  appeal  to 
the  House,  whether  a  matter  of  such  im- 
portant national  concern  as  the  militia, 
was  not  more  fit  for  Government  to  super- 
intend and  regulate,  by  the  proposing  of 
such  measures  respecting  it  as  should  ^om 
time  to  time  appear  necessary,  than  to  be 
lefl  to  the  suggestions  of  private  persons, 
or  members  of  parliament  ?  He  had,  cer- 
tainly, in  conjunction  with  other  gentle- 
men, endeavoured  to  prepare  a  biU,  cd- 
culated,  as  iar  as  their  judgments  went,, 
towards  the  establishment  of  0e  militia 
upon  a  respectable  footing ;  and  he  had 
stated  several  of  the  particular  regulatfons 
it  contained  to  the  House:  but  finding 
the  sense  of  the  minister  of  the  coun- 
try opposed  to  him  upon  that  point,  h^ 
had  not  lost  a  moment  in  declaring,  thi^f 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  the  idea  of  calling  out'th^ 
militia  once  a  year,  he  should  think  it 
right  to  save  the  House  and  himself  all 
farther  trouble  respecting  it. 

Debate  in  the  Comm&ns  on  the  Army 
Estimates.']  Feb.  8.  On  the  motion  for 
going  into  a  committee  on  the  Army  Esti- 
mates, 

Mr.  Minchin  declared,  that  he  felt  him- 
self under  the  painful  necessity  of  op- 
posing the  motion  that  the  Speaker  should 
leave  the  chair,  because  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  a  vote  for  the  army  when  the 
militia- had  been  so  much  neglected.  The 
militia,  undoubtedly,  were  much  prefer- 
able to  a  standing  army.  They  were  the 
interior  ftiardians  t>f  the   country,  and 
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ought  to  be  sdpported  agreeably  to  the 
principles  of  ouc  constitution,  and  there- 
£)re  must,  of  course,  attract  the  jealousy 
of  all  who  Mi  a  laudable  anxiety  for  its 
welfare.  He  vei^  much  apprehended,  at 
least  it  had  been  insinuated  without  doors, 
that  tlie  militia  was  to  be  abolished^  and  a 
proportional  number  of  standing  troops 
substituted  ia .  ite  place.  He  cmild  not, 
without  alarm,  give  credit  to  the  report, 
because  a  standing  army  had  always  been 
considered  as  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
Englishmen.  The  corps  of  militia,  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  last  war,  proved 
exceedingly  useful  to  the  defence  of  the 
country.  They  had  acted  as  became  good 
soldiers  and  patriotic  citizens,  and,  upon 
all  occasions,  displayed  considerable  zeal 
in  the  service.  It  had  been  said,  that  tliey 
were  local  troops,  and  could  on  no  emer- 
gency be  sent  abroad.  But  did.  that  cir- 
cumstance lessen  their  value  or  utility? 
Far  from  it.  For  while  the  militia  were 
employed  in  guarding  the  interior  parts  of 
our  dominions,  the  regular  troops  might 
be  sect  on  foreign  service.  It  gave  him 
concern  to  remark  that,  notwithstanding 
the  truth  of  these  positions,  it  now  ap- 
peared, that  they  were  very  much  lessened 
in  point  of  estimation  and  importance.  It 
had  been  customary,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  this  corps,  to  call  them  out  once 
every  year,  in  order  to  keep  them  in 
proper  discipline.  The  expense  was  tri- 
fling in  comparison  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
measure.  It  had  only  amounted  to  about 
40,000/.  when  the  whole  corps  performed 
duty  for  the  limited  period  of  28  days.  If, 
however,  it  was  intended  to  reduce  them 
in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  army, 
and  to  limit  the  number  in  time  of  peace 
to  17,000  men,  the  expense  of  training 
and  exercising  them  for  28  days  would 
funount  only  to  the  sum  of  20,000/.  If 
any  reduction  was  intended,  why  not  re- 
i^uce  the  standing  army,  and  continue  the 
militia  in  that  important  point  of  view  to 
which  they  certainly  were  entitled  ?  They 
were  the  focal  and  stationary  troops  of  the 
country,  and  from  every  consideration, 
jdeserved  more  confidence  than  a  standing 
furmy.  Besides,  it  was  now  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  retain  a  defensive  corps  at  home, 
in  case  of  a  sudden  rupture  with  our  ene- 
inies  abroad.  Formerly,  our  navy  was 
found  adequate  to  our  national  defence, 
and  considered  sufficient  for  that  purpose, 
t>oth  internally  and  externally.  The  times 
were,  very  unfortunately  for  Great  Britain, 
altered  i  and  our  navy»  which  had  been 
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in  later 'periods  considered  as  the  bulwark 
and  pride  of  the  nation,  had  experienced 
a  diminution  of  its  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe,  by  the  formidable  exertions 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  France  and 
Spain  were  now  equal  to  us  in  a  naval  ar- 
rangement ;  nay,  he  beh'eved,  by  the  ac- 
cession of  the  navy  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, greatly  superior.  He  could  do( 
avoid  supposing  that,  on  the  commeace- 
ment  of  another  war,  our  navy  would 
prove  inferior  to  such  a  formidable  con- 
federacy. If,  therefore,  we  neglected 
this  navy,  it  was  necessary  that  we  should 
invigorate  our  internal  defence ;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  regular  training  and  exer- 
cismg  of  the  militia  was  the  primary  object. 
He  approved  very  much  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  ideas  of  economy;  but  he 
did  not  like  to  see  any  economical  plan 
carried  to  such  a  length  as  to  infringe 
upon  general  systems  of  necessity.  A 
judicious  plan  of  economy  he  conceived  to 
be  a  proper  application  of  the  money  voted 
for  the  particular  service  for  which  it  was 
appropriated;  but  when  the  sum  voted 
was  misapplied,  he  considered  that  the 
object  for  which  it  was  intended  was  en- 
tirely defeated.  He  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther the  right  hon.  gentleman  designed  to 
support  the  Bill  intended  to  be  introduced. 
He  believed  it  was  very  well  calculated 
to  regulate  any  defect  iii  the  militia  laws. 
If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  agreed  to  sup- 
port the  bill  alluded  to,  he  would  consent 
to  the  House  going  into  a  committee  on 
the  army  estimates,  although  he  appre- 
hended that  it  was  acting  with  too  great 
precipitation;  for  the  estimates  had  not 
lain  a  sufficient  time  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  for  the  inspection  of  the  members. 
But,  if  he  might  take  the  freedom  to  draw 
inferences  from  the  part  which  the  ri^ht 
hon.  gentleman  pursued,  on  the  preceding 
day,  he  could  not  venture  to  flatter  himselt 
with  the  hope  of  finding  him  friendly  to 
the  bill ;  and  therefore  for  the  purpose  of 
delaying  the  matter  until  he  should  be- 
come acc[uainted  with  tlie  result  of  the 
Militia  Bill,  he  would  move,  <<  That  the 
House  do  now  adjourn." 

Mr.  Stede  opposed*  the  motion.  He 
said,  that  if  gentlemen  were  resdved  to 
cavil  on  every  occasion,  there  would  be 
an  endless  contest.  With  regard  to  die 
Militia  Bill,  if  gentlemen  were  determined 
to  wait  till  it  passed  before  they  consented 
to  vote  the  estimates  for  the  army»  Uiey 
would  probably  retard  that  event  tUl  the 
conclusion  of  the  seaaion. 
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Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  he  also  must  re- 
flist  the  motion  for  the  Speaker's  leavrog 
the  chair;  yet  upon  aa  important  prin- 
(Hple,  in   some  measure  dissimilar  from 
that  of  his  hon.  friend,  and  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  a  strict  and  invariable  ad- 
herence Xo  the  established  rules  of  pro- 
ceeding in  that  House.    On  the  present 
occasion,  he  felt  it  right  to  urge  the  ne- 
cessity of  preserving  such  an  adherence, 
and  thereA>re  must  beg  leave  to  remind 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  the  chair,  that 
he  rested  on  his  authority  for  the  validity 
of  his  argimient  as  applicable  to  the  pre- 
sent instance.    It  had  been  the  established 
rule*  of  proceeding  with  the  army  esti- 
mates, to  have  them  lie  upon  the  table 
eight  days  prior  to  any  motion  being  made 
for  referring  them  to  a  committee.    This 
rule  had,  he  believed,  been  invariably  ad- 
hered to ;  but  in  the  present  instance  the 
estimates  had  not  been  upon  the  table 
more  than  five  days,  and  now  it  was  'at- 
tempted to  go  into  a  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  voting  them,  although  at  the 
time  that  they  h^  been  presently  when 
Wednesday  was  nominated,  as  the  day  on 
which  they  should  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration, they  had  heard  from  the  first 
authority  in  that  House,  that  the  practice 
had  been  in  all  preceding  times  not  to 
move  for  their  being  refen^  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Supply  until  they  had  been  upon 
the  table  eight'  days.     With  such  inde- 
cency did  Administration  fly  in  the  face  of 
the  Chair ;  and  fatal  would  prdve  the  con- 
seouences  if  a  bad  precedent  were  once 
sunered  to  be  established.  He  did  not  mean 
to  insinuate  that  any  improper  intention 
operated  upon  the  Secretary  at  War  in 
thus  urging  the  House  to  break  through 
their  established  rules ;  but  if  he  was  to 
be  indulged  in  every  eccentric  flight  of 
genius  that  he  might  choose  to  take,  there 
was  no  knowing  into  what  strange  extra- 
vagances he  might  not  lead  them.    For 
his  part,  he  wondered  from  whom  he  had 
learnt  the  idea  of  breaking  through  the 
established  rules  and  forms  of  the  House  ; 
his  predecessors  in  office  had  been  con- 
tent to  adhere  invariably  to  those  rule?, 
and  in  so  doing  they  had  acted  wisely.    If 
the  rule  was  once  broken  through,    it 
might  be  abolished  altogether.    If  it  was 
right  to  vote  the  army  estimates  after  they 
hml  been  upon  the  table  only  five  days, 
why  not  vote  them  afler  being  there  only 
four,  three,  or  two  days  ?  or  why  not  bring 
them  down,  present  them,  and  call  upon 
the  House  to  vote  them  the  next  day  or 
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the  veiy  day  on  which  they  were  pre- 
sented ?    The  same  reason  which  would 
justify  the  violation  of  the  role  in  one  in- 
stance, would  justify  it  in  all.    Besides, 
in  all  former  sessions  the  constant  usage 
had  been  to  vote  the  navy  before  the  armj 
estimates;   and,   as  the  strength  of  our 
marine  was  to  be  the  guide  what  sort  of 
ah  army  might  be  necessary,  the  vote  of 
the  navy  ought  always  to  precede  the 
vote  of  the  army.    This  infringem^t  of 
the  usual  practice  was  highly  reprehen- 
sible.   The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  con^^' 
tended  that  an  hon.  friend  of  his  ought 
not  to  shrink  firom  his  intention  of  bring- 
ing in  the  Bill  for  regulating  the  militia, 
because  he,  a  single  individual  in  that 
House,  had  declared  he  had  not  made  up 
his  mind  to  one  particular  point.    F6r  his 
part,  he  was  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  he 
hoped,  notwithstanding  what  had  passed, 
that  the  worthy  and  respectable  member 
would  Bring  in  his  Bill.    With  regard  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  calling  himself, 
as  he  had  thought  proper  to  do  in  respect 
to  the  militia,  a  single  individual,  it  nnght 
fairly  be  observed  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  passed  under  various  charac- 
ters in  that  House ;  at  one  time  he  called 
hiniself  a  member  of  Administration,  at 
another  the  Minister,  then  again  the  mi- 
nister of  the  Crown ;  nay,  he  had  eveir 
once  assumed  the  self-created  character 
of  representative  of  the.  representatives 
of  the  people,    and    sent  his    own  will 
in  a  dictatoruil  manner  to  the  Irish  Par- 
liament, instead  of  the  resolutions  of  that 
House ;  but  when  the  fit  of  humility  war 
on  him,  he  bent  to  the  more  submissive 
character  of  a  simple  individual.    It  was 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  eflect  and 
success  of  his  measures  for  tlie  most  part 
depended  on    the    character    which    he 
thought  fit  to  assume.    When  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  chose  to  stand  up  as  a 
single  individual,  he  generally  failed   of 
achieving  his  purpose.     On  the    grand 
question  of  reform  in  the  representation' 
of  the  people  in  Parliament,  the  right 
hop.  gentleman  professed  he  was  acting 
as  a  smgle  individual,  and  there  he  did 
not  succeed. '    In  the  scrutiny,  in  like 
manner,  acting  as  a  single  mdividual,  he 
failed ;  and  had  he  been  no  more  than  a 
sinsle  individual  in  the  case  of  his  India 
Bill,   he  verily  believed  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  have  failed  likewise.  He 
hoped  and  believed  that  the  Militii  Bill, 
if  brought  in  and  gone  on  with,   would 
succeed,    as  the    nght   hon.  gentleman 
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choBe,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  call 
himself  a  single  individual,  however  much 
the  gentleman  who  had  waited  upon  him 
respecting  the  militia, ,  might  have  found 
him  the  minister  at  his  house  in  Downing- 
Btreet.  On  the  whole  it  appeared  that 
the  House  could  not  immediately  go  into 
a  committee  upon  the  army  estimates 
without  violating  an  established  practice, 
and  thereby  intr^ucing  a  precedent  which 
might  lead  to  most  mischievous  and  alarm- 
ing consequences.  He  felt  it  difiBcult  to 
conclude  without  observing,  that  the  half- 
ttifled  laughter  with  which  the  minister 
and  hb  friends  met  some  of  his  remarks 
were  indecently  misapplied  to  a  subject  of 
such  particular  importance. 

The  Secretary  <U  War  said,  that  he 
flattered  himself  that  the  defence  of  his 
own  conduct  would  rest  firmly  upon  a 
plain  ^atement  of  facts,  and  therefore  he 
should  leave  it  to  the  House  to  judge 
from  them  and  draw  the  natural  conclu- 
sions. There  was  not  in  that  House,  he 
believed,  a  member  who  had  shewn  more 
respect  to  their  forms  of  proceeding  than 
he  had  uniformly  done;  and  he  trusted 
that  he  had  not  in  the  present  instance 
m:ted  so  as  to  violate  any  one  of  them. 
The  papers  had  now  been  seven  days  upon 
the  table ;  therefore  let  the  House  judge 
whether  he  was  chargeable  with  any  at- 
tempt to  proceed  precipitately. 

Lord  North  said,  that  with  regard  to 
the  estimates,  they  had  constantly  lain 
upon  the  table  eight  or  ten  days  before  it 
had  been  attempted  to  move  to  refer  them 
to  a  committee.  He  trusted  that  before 
the  House  departed  from  their  ancient 
rule  and  usag^,  a  precedent  of  such  a  de- 
parture niigbt  be  pointed  out,  or  some 
public  ground  of  necessity  be  stated. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  the  noble  lord  and 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  endeavoured  to 
establish  it  as  a  conclusive  ground  of  ob- 
jection to  tlie  motion,  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  established  order  of  parliamentary 
proceeding  to  go  into  a  committee  on  the 
army  estimates,  until  they  had  lain  on  the 
table  seven  or  eight  days,  in  order  that  the 
House  might  not  be  taken  b^  surprise. 
Now,  certainly,  however  judicious    this 

Erinciple  might  in  general  prove,  it  could 
y  no  means  apply  to  the  present  case ; 
for  he  believed  that  not  one  member  who 
saw  how  well  the  House  was  attended, 
and  observed  the  degree  of  preparation 
which  some  gentlemen  had  made,  as  well 
in  point  of  argument  as  in  wit  and  plea- 
santry, would  pretend  to  say,  that  there 
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was  any  danger  of  the  House  being  taken 
by  surprise.  In  aid  of  this  fact,  of  the 
House  being  sufficiently  awake  and  upon 
their  guard,  gentlemen  had  moreover  dis- 
claimed any  suspicion  of  the  minister 
having  meditated  such  a  surprise.  How 
unfair  was  it  in  gentlemen  to  sit  by  and 
hear  notice  of  a  motion  given  to  the  House, 
particularly  of  a  motion  in  the  ordinary  and  . 
regular  course  of  business,  without  im- 
parting even  one  single  hint  of  their  in- 
tentfon  to  oppose  it — nay,  to  suffer  so  many 
days  to  pass  over  without  any  such  inti- 
mation, and  then  to  come  forward  with 
arguments  drawn  from  a  supposed  esta- 
blished practice,  which  no  man  could  take 
upon  himself  to  substantiate !  An  argu- 
ment had  been  used  by. an  hon.  gentlenaan 
to  prove  that  it  would  be  improper  to  vote 
the  army  estimates  until  after  the  seamen 
for  the  service  of  the  current  year,  should 
have  been  previously  voted :  and  thia  un- 
doubtedly shewed,  in  the  clearest  paint  of 
view,  that  he  and  his  friends  had  no  very 
great  anxiety  to  expedite  the  public  busi- 
ness ;  for  they  would  certainly,  in  such  a 
case,  have  given  notice  of  their  intended 
opposition,  and  so  have  induced  ministers 
to  move  for  tl)e  seamen  on  this  day,  and 
postpone  the  army  till  Friday.  But,  in 
fact,  the  whole  of  the  opposition  to  the 
question  seemed  to  him  to  originate  in  the 
hon.  gentleman's  well-known  disposition 
to  mirth  and  derision,  and  appeared  to 
proceed  from  a  design  to  laugh  at  tlie 
House ;  and  instead  of  permitting  them  to 
enter  upon  a  business  for  which  tiiey  were 
prepareid  by  proper  notice,  to  tell  them  in 
plain  terms,  **  Well,  gentlemen,  I  see  you 
are  all  come  down,  to  vote  the  army,  but 
I  promise  you  you  shall  do  no  such  thing, 
for  I  have  special  reasons  to  put  it  off  for 
a  day  or  two  longer,  and  I  have  found 
out  a  number  of  gentlemen  to  vouch  for 
me,  that  there  either  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
standing  order  to  tliat^ect.''  And  thus 
was  the  humorous  vein  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman to  be  gratified  at  the  expense  of 
the  time  of  the  members,  and  the  dignity 
of  the  House.  However,  lest  the  inten- 
tion of  the  hon.  gentleman  might  appear 
too  plainly,  and  so  defeat  the  object  in 
view,  he  had  taken  care  to  keep  himself 
back  in  the  debate  until  an  hon.  gentle- 
man of  a  graver  cast,  whose  eloquence  was 
of  a  more  serious  complexion,  and  who 
had  argued  the  question  upon  more  solemn 
erounds,  should  precede  him,  and  so  cover 
his  main  design.  Mr..  Pitt  said,  he  had  on 
a  former  occasion  been  called  upon  by  an 
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boa*  member  to  deliver  aa^'oplnton  on  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  consequence,  and 
which  comprehended  in  it  the  two  most 
esaential  objects  of  the  attention  of  that 
Houie>  and  of  Government,  namely  eco- 
Bomy,  and  that  constitutional  defence  of 
the  kingdom,  the  militia*  He  had  begged- 
leave  to  withhold  his  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject,  until  a  public  discussion  should  have 
enabled  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  infer* 
madon  which  he  expected  to  receive  firoro 
those  very  respectable  members  of  parlia- 
ment and  officers  of  the  mOitia  who  had  so 
meritorioudy  applied  themselves  to  the 
business.  In  consequence  of  his  hesita- 
tion to  rise,  it  had  been  suggested  that  he 
was  in  general  hostile  to  the  institution  of 
the  militia,  and  that  in  consequence  of  his 
being  so,  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to 
bring  forward  any  measures  for  its  im- 
provement. This  conclusion  was  the  more 
absurd,  because  the  very  gentlemen  who 
endeavoured  to  stigmatize  him  as  an  enemy 
to  the  militia,  merely  because  he  had  not 
yet  clearly  made  up  his  mind  on  a  certain 
particular  question  relating  to  it,  had 
themselves  determined  to  withhold  from 
the  House  a  plan  methodically  and  in- 
dustriously arranffed,  and  on  the  propriety 
and  usefulness  of  which,  in  all  its  parts, 
their  judgments  were  agreed,  merely  in 
hopes  of  throwing  an  cniium  upon  him. 
He  professed  himself  to.be,  as  much  as  any 
roan  could  possibly  be,  a  friend  (he  miffht 
indeed  say  an  hereditary  friena)  to  the 
ipiUtia,  and  fortified  as  he  was  in  the  con- 
aciousness  of  that  disposition,  he  should 
look  down  with  contempt  on  every  illi- 
beral insinuation  calculated  to  injure  his 
reputation  and  misrepresent  his  princi- 
ples; though  were  he  not  so  happy  as 
to  feel  that  consciousness,  he  should  cer- 
tainly smart  severely  under  the  censures 
which  he  had  undergone.  He  desired 
the  hon.  gentleman  to  reflect  how  incon- 
sistent it  was  with  his  boasted  zeal  for  the 
militia,  on  constitutional  grounds,  to  make 
bimself  instrumental  in  propagating  a  doc- 
trine, that  it  was  justinable  for  any  gen- 
tleman in  possession  of  a  plan  calculated 
to  serve  the  public,  to  withhold  it  from 
the  House  until  they  should  have  pro- 
cured the  concurrence  of  the  executive 
servants  of  the  Crown. 
'  Mr.  Tay^r  reprobated  the  unbecoming 
treatment '  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  experienced  resoecting 
the  militia  business.  He  avowed  nimself 
a  sincere  friend  to  the  militia.  From  the 
]jsowledge,*however|  which  ha  had  ac- 
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quired  oti  this  subject,  he  entertained  some 
doubts  whether  the  regulation  intended 
would  be  productive  of  any  good  effect. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  felt  it  impos- 
sible to  permit  the  observations  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  respecting  the  mi- 
litia to  pass  unnoticed.  The  militia 
formed  part  of  the  defence  of  the  nation. 
Did  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  then,  affect 
a  greater  ignorance  on  this  subject  than 
Biny  other  person  ?  Was  it  not  his  duty 
to  inform  himself  of  all  its  circumstances  i 
He  was  the  minister  of  the  country,  and,  as 
such,  it  became  him  to  be  better  informed 
on  this  point  than  any  other  person.  This, 
therefore,  was  no  ground  of  excuse  why 
he  should  not  bring  forward  any  measure 
which  might  be  judged  necessary  ^  for  ^ 
putting  the  country  into  a  better  state  of 
defence.  It  was  his  duty  to  know,  and  to 
do  this,  beyond  that  of  every  other  member 
of  the  House ;  and  to  decline  this  task  on 
pretences  of  want  of  sufficient  information, 
was  no  argument  at  all  in  his  favour.  He 
hoped  such  subterfuges  would  not  be 
allowed  as  precedents  inTthe  House,  nor 
received  by  the  country  at  large.  He 
saw  no  reason  why  the  uniform  usage  of 
the  House  should  be  departed  from  on  the 
present  occasion.  His  hon.^  friend  had 
contended  that  the  estimates  should  have 
lain  on  l^e  table,  agreeably  to  practice, 
eiffhtdays.  The  Secretary  at  War  had 
ad^nowledged,  that  they  had  lain  tliere 
only  seven.  Why,  then,  transgress  the 
ordinary  usage  of  the  House,  or  give  birth 
to  a  precedent  which  might  afterwards  bo 
employed  as  a  dangerous  instrument  of 
surprize  ?  He  knew  of  no  instance  on  the 
Journals,  which  justified  the  step ;  and  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  gentleman  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table  should  either 
shew  some  authority  for  adopting  this  neil 
line  of  conduct,  or  relinquish  it  altogether. 
He  was  strengthened  in  his  opinion,  that 
there  was  no  precedent  on  the  Journals 
which  justified  their  going  into  a  commit- 
tee on  the  army  estimates  before  they  had 
lain  eight  days  on  the  table,  as  this  idea 
had  been  countenanced  by  an  authority  to 
which  he  had  uniformly  paid  an  implicit 
deference-^thc  chair.  As  to  the  plan  of 
voting  tlie  army,  contrary  to  custom, 
before  the  navy,  he  could  easily  conceive 
a  reason  for  it.  The  navy  was  recom- 
mended warmly  in  his  Majesty's  Speech 
as  an  object  of  attention.  If,  however,  it 
should  be  voted  prior  to  the  army,  when 
the  latter  came  under  subsequent  consi- 
deration, various  arguments  of  objection 
[3X] 
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might  be  stated,  which  by  the  intended 
manoeuvre  would  be  entirely  out  off.  In 
consequence  of  the  present  reprehensible 
deviation,  the  army  would  be  rendered 
the  leading  object,  although  the  navy 
mu^  experience  the  greatest  need  of  aid 
and  augmentation. 

Mr.  Rose  requested  that  the  Journals  of 
the  12th  and  16th  of  December,  1774, 
might  be  read.  This  being  done,  he  fVom 
thence  argued  that  it  clearly  appeared 
that  lord  Barrington,  then  secretary  at 
war,  had  laid  the  estimates  of  the  army  on 
the  table  on  the  first  of  these  periods ;  and 
that  they  had  been  submitted  to  a  com** 
mittee  of  the  House,  and  voted  the  fol- 
lowing one ;  not  after  eight  days  consi- 
deration, as  contended  for,  but  only  four. 
Mr.  Rose  hoped  that  this  precedent  would 
not  be  objected  to,  or  be  in  the  least 
offensive  to  lord  North  or  his  frleilds. 

Lord  North  declared,  that  it  had  been 
produced  for  that  very  purpose.  He  ob- 
served, that  though  he  had  uniformly  con- 
tended for  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
Eractice  of  the  House,  yet  he  had  never 
een  absurd  enough  to  assert,  that  there 
was  no  supposable  occasion  on  which  it 
might  be  dispensed  with.  He  was  per- 
suaded that  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing singular  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
precedent  quoted,  though  it  ought  not  to 
be  urged  as  a  general  rule.  The  Ame- 
rican war  was  then  about  to  commence,  at 
least  the  seeds  of  it  had  become  apparent ; 
and  precipitancy  in  voting  the  army  esti- 
mates might,  on  such  an  occasion,  be 
justifiable.  The  new  parliament  had,  at 
the  period  alluded  to,  met  for  the  first 
session ;  it  was  in  the  month  of  December ; 
on  account  of  the  holidays,  they  must 
adjourn  about  the  24th ;  there .  might, 
tnerefore,  be  no  improptiety  in  a  new 
parliament,  on  the  apparent  approach  of  a 
war,  giving  a  proof,  by  even  transgressing 
an  established  rule,  of  their  confidence  in 
his  Majesty's  ministers,  by  voting  the 
army  in  the  expeditious  manner  they  had 
done. 

Mr.  Grenville  said,  that  he  felt  it  more 
than  difficult  to  regard  the  argument  of 
the  noble  lord  without  surprise  and  indig- 
nation. He  and  his  friends  had  contended, 
with  unexampled  confidence,  that  there 
was  no  precedent  to  countenance  the 
proposed  measures.  Yet  what  had  ap- 
peared on  the  Journals  of  the  House,  and 
daring  the  noble  lord's  own  administration 
also,  but  a  precedent  exactly  in  point,  and 
a  precedent  which   ought  not  to  have 
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escaped  the  recollection  of  the  noble  lord, 
or  of  his  friends.  The  noble  lord  asserted 
that  the  war  with  America  was  then  in 
view,  and  that  this  circumstance  might 
account  for  the  House  going  out  of  its 
comnM)n  form  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
proof  of  its  confidence  in  ministry.  But 
for  what  purpose  was  that  confidence  to 
be  bestowed,  but  for  the  adopting  a  train 
of  measures  which  he  hoped  his  right  boo. 
friend  was  incapable  even  of  conceiving, 
as  they  had  been  so  fatally  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  the  country.  He  could 
not  sufficiently  reprobate  the  conduct  of 
those  in  opposition,  who,  with  a  strange 
effrontery,  had  called  for  precedents,  and 
with  an  unexampled  confidence  had  as- 
serted, that  there  was  no  ground  for  con- 
tinuinff  a  measure  which  seemed  fully  jus- 
tified by  the  Journals  of  the  House. 

Lord  North  answered,  that  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  wha 
found  it  necessary,  on  all  occasions,  to 
have  recourse  to  the  American  war,  was 
entitled  to  admiration.  The  American  war 
was  a  tmiform  topic  with  them.  All  its 
disasters  were  charged  on  him.  In  shorty 
the  Amerii^  war  was  their  favourite 
hobby-horse;  they  were  fond  of  mounting 
him  on  all  occasions.  He  would  remind 
them,  however,  in  what  the  American  war 
originated-— it  was  the  Stamp  Act.  Here- 
ditary virtue,  and  hereditary  merit,  had 
been  talked  of,  and  he  believed,  that  if 
there  was  any  thing  in  such  ideas,  they 
were  as  applicable  to  the  hon.  gentlemen* 
in  the  view  of  the  American  war,  as  U> 
himself. 

Mr.  Courienay  remarked  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  combated,  in  all  hb  argu- 
ments, the  authority  of  the  Chair;  that 
such  an  aot  of  repugnancy  was  disrespect- 
ful in  the  extreme ;  that— 

Mr.  Grenville  called  him  to  order,  and 
contended  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
tortured  his  arguments,  with  a  view  to 
make  them  appear  to  the  House  calculated 
to  convey  a  censure  upon  the  Chair,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  distant  from 
his  intention. 

Mr.  Courtenay  replied,  that  the  right 
hon.  member  had  given  a  striking  proof 
of  his  sagacitv,  in  having  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, not  what  he  had  said,  but  what  he 
was  going  to  say.  It  was  impossible,  for 
two  very  substantial  reasons,  tnat  he  could 
liave  tortured  the  arguments  of  the  right 
lion,  gentleman  :  in  the  first  place,  he  had 
scarcely  uttered  a  sentence,  when  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  thought  proper  to  inteN 
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rupt  him.  And  in  the  next,  Jt  was  im- 
poUible  that  he  could  have  tortured  his 
^irguments ;  foff  in  truth,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  not  used  any  arguments  at 
all ;  but  instead  of  speaking  to  the  ques- 
tion*  had  deviated  into  extraneous  matter, 
not  at  all  applicable  to  the  business  then 
under  consideration :  such  was  his  digres- 
sion relative  to  the  American  war ;  in  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  used  lan- 

fuage  the  most  unexpected  that  could 
ave  fallen  from  any  man  of  delicacy ;  for 
when  he  first  mentioned  the  American 
war,  he  thought  he  was  most  certainly 
ffoing  to  d^end  it,  from  a  principle  of 
filial  piety ;  and  that  he  was  about  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  had  boasted^  this  day, 
that  he  had  an  hereditarjr  right  to  like  the 
establiishment  of  a  militia :  so  might  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  have  boasted  that  he 
had  an  hereditary  right  to  defend  the 
American  war.  But  it  would  seemi  from 
what  both  gentlemen  had  said,  that  they 
claimed  a  right  also  to  condemn  and  over- 
turn those  things  for  which  they  professed 
to  entertain  the  greatest  respect;  and  that 
though  they  agreed  in  principles  with  the 
public,  they  were  always  liab}e  to  avoid 
being  obliged  to  admit  all  the  consequences 
that  would  flow  from  them,  by  riding  away 
upon  a  distinction.  The  American  war 
had,  in  truth,  been  the  work  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  father;  but  he  never 
failed  to  abuse  it,  when,  by  so  doing,  he 
found  an  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon.  So  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Excbeouer  expressed 
bis  veneration  for  the  militia,  the  esta- 
blishment of  which  had  been  the  work  of 
his  father;  but  his  veneration  appeared 
only  in  his  words,  for  when  the  respect* 
able  country  gentlemen,  who  had  digested 
a  s^tem  for  rendering  the  militia  emcient, 
waited  upon  him  with  their  plan,  he  gave 

great  praise  to  them  for  their  patriotic  la- 
ours,  and  approved  of  every  part  of  the 
Bill  except  one,  which  was  precisely  the 
most  essential  part  of  the  whole,  the  sine 
gu^  non  of  the  plan,  without  which  they 
did  not  think  they  ought  to  proceed  in  it, 
as  the  rejection  of  this  one  part  would 
completely  defeat  the  great  object  of  it. 
So  tnat  in  truth  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer appeared  now  most  clearly  to  be 
an  enemy  to  the  militia  in  effect,  though 
be  did  not  dare  to  avow  it  publicly  in  ^o 
many  words ;  for  he  knew  that,  as  it  was 
a  favourite  service  with  the  public,  he 
,  would  be  deserted^by  the  most  independent 
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men,  who  now  supported  him. '  This  was 
nott  an  idle  suspicion  on  his  part ;  he  was 
sorry  to  see  but  too  much  reason  for  en- 
tertaining it.  It  was  remarkable,  that  on 
all  former  occasions,  the  nav^  had  been 
voted  before  the  army :  but  this  year  there 
was  a  deviation  from  that  practice,  which 
was  not  a  little  surprising;  nay,  it  was 
alarming  when  coupled  with  another  cir- 
cumstance, of  which  he  had  beard  some- 
thing, aind  which  he  believed  would  soon 
be  luiown  to  the  House  at  large ;  and  that 
was,  that  on  the  next  supply  day  a  reduc- 
tion of  2,000  seamen  would  be  proposed. 
He  would  put  it  to  the  feelings  of  gentle- 
men, how  far  it  was  consistent  with  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  the  constitution^  to 
keep  up  a  standmg  army  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, which  was  only  tolerated  from  year 
to  year  in  this  country;  and  to  reduce  the 
marine  strength,  while  ^le  constitutional 
land  defence,  the  militia,  was  wholly  neg- 
lected, and  suffered,  to  crumble  away. 
With  respect  to  points  of  order,  there  was 
an  authority  to  which  it  was  usual  to  ap- 
pear in  matters  of  that  nature — the  autho- 
rity of  the  chair.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man who  presided  in  it  would,  therefore, 
please  to  declare  his  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  bis  decision  should  determine  his 
vote. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  he  trusted 
it  would  prove  sufficient  to  repeat  what  he 
had  said  on  the  subject  a  few  days  a^o, 
when  the  Secretary  at  War  gave  notice 
that  he  would  move  that  the  army  esti- 
mates should  on  the  present  day  be  re- 
ferred to  the.  committee  of  supply.  On 
tliat  occasion  he  had  thought  it  his  duty 
to  state,  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
House  to  let  the  army  estimates  lie  eight 
days  upon  the  table,  before  they  suffered 
them  to  be  referred  to  the  committee. 
He  found,  on  that  occasion,  that  the  sense 
of  the  House  seemed  not  to  be  in  favour 
of  that  practice ;  upon  which  he  observed 
that  the  House  was  certainly  at  liberty  to 
change  the  order  of  its  proceedings ;  but 
that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  state  the 
practice,  leaving  it  to  the  House  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  should  be  still  followed. 

Mr.  Dundas^  havmg  signified  his  vene- 
ration for  the  Chair,  added,  that  in  dis- 
senting from  it  at  present,  he  was  counte- 
nanced by  those  who  were  ultimately  to 
decide  in  such  a  point  — the  House  at 
large.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  had 
spoken  immediately  before  the  opinion 
was  giveh  from  the  chair,  had  not  used 
any  new  arg|imentS|  but  merely  repeated, 
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^n  coarse  and  ckmsy  language,  the  pre- 
ceding arguments  of  others.  He  had  also 
Indulged  himself  in  licentiously  attacking 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  endea- 
vouring to  represent  him  as  an  enemy  to 
the  militia;  out  should  his  right  hon. 
friend  think  proper  to  make  any  reply  to 
what  had  been  urged  against  him  on  that 
heady  he  must  have  a  much  higher  opinion 
of  the  arguments  of  that  hon.  gentleman 
than  either  he,  or  (he believed)  the  House 
could  possibly  entertain.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman thought  proper  to  observe,  that 
his  two  right  hon.  friends  appeared  con- 
stantly to  agree  with  the  public  upon  all 
those  principles,  which  were  regarded  as 
aacred  by  the  country ;  but  that,  by  riding 
off*  upon  a  distinction,  they  never  failed  to 
find  a  pretence  for  defeating  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  and  avoiding  an  argument  in 
the  conclusion  which  might  be  deduced 
from  the  principles.  But  this  was  not  the 
case ;  and  it  was  only  by  misrepresentation 

,  that  any  colour  could  be  given  for  such 
an  assertion :  for  in  no  part  of  what  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  said, 
could  there  be  found  the  least  reason  for 
concluding  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  the 
militia.  Indeed,  the  very  reverse  ap- 
peared ;  and  all  that  could  be  said  against 
nim  on  that  head  was,  that  he  remained 
^  yet  unprepared  co  give  as  decided  an 
opinion  upon  one  particular  point  as  other 
gentlemen  were  who  had  made  it  the  sub- 
ject of  their  study  for  many  months  past- 
He  must  now  beg  leave  to  take  notice  of 
a  sophism,  used  by  a  right  hon  gentleman 
(Mr.  Fox),  who  observed,  that  he  could 
not  believe  that  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
not  yet  formed  a  decided  opinion  relative 
to  the  calling  out  the  militia  annually — 
and  for  this  reason,  that,  as  a  minister,  he 
must  long  since  have  determined  what  was 
to  be  the  plan  of  national  defence  for  the 
present  year ;  and  hence  he  inferred,  that 
nowever  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
might  wish  to  deny  it,  he  had  actually 
made  up  his  mind  on  the  question  of  pall- 
ing out  the  militia,  thouj^h  he  would  not 
venture  to  state  his  opinion  to  the  House. 
He  agreed  with  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman 
in  his  premises,  that  his  right  hon.  friend, 
as  a  mmister,  must  have  made  up  his  mind 
respecting  the  national  defence  for  the  pre- 
sent year;  but  it  by  no  means  followed  from 
ihisj  that  he  had  ^rmed  a  decided  opinion 
on  ihe  propriety  of  calling  out  the  militia 
annually ;  for  certainly,  a  very  great  dif- 
ference existed  between  the  general  plan 

,  (fi.  4efence,  and  a  particul^  regnlationi 
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because  the  calling  out  of  the  militia  was 
no  more  than  a  regulation  of  a  part  of  the 
existing  defence  of  the  country.  On  this 
occasion  he  must  remark,  that  the  very 
right  hon.  gentleman,  who  was  foremost 
in  attacking  his  right  hon.  friend,  for  not 
having  already  made  up  his  mind  upon  that 
point,  did  not,  even  at  the  present  moment, 
possess  a  decided  opinion  on  the  subject ; 
and  he  was  not  an  ordinary  man ;  for,  al- 
though out  of  office,  he  bad  been  twice  a 
minister.  He  should,  therefore,  bes  leare 
to  ask  him,  not  as  a  minister,  (Heafen 
forbid  that  he  should  be  one  at  this  mo-> 
ment !)  but  as  a  gentleman  who  had  bem 
a  minister,  why  he  did  not  make  up  his 
mind  on  the  subject  at  either  of  the  two 
periods  when  he  had  a  share  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  Maj^ty's  councils,  as  daring 
neither  he  had  called  out  the  militia.  As 
to  the  point  of  order,  with  respect  to  him- 
self, it  was  a  matter  of  indi£ference  whether 
the  army  was  voted  on  the  present  day, 
or  on  the  ensuing  Friday:  but  he  wss 
^ery  much  surpri^  indeed,  that  gentle- 
men should'  assume  what  they  w^e  not 
able  to  prove;  and  hb  surprise  was 
heightened,  when  he  saw  them  persevere. 
in  defending  a  position,  in  de^ance  of  evi- 
dence. They  had  been  pleased  to  assert, 
that  it  was  the  invariable  practice  of  the 
House  not  to  vote  the  army  esUnaates 
until  they  had  lain  upon  the  table  eight 
days;  but,  unfortunately  for  them»  an 
hon.  gentleman  opened  the  Journals,  and 
the  very  first  passage  which  caught  his 
eye,  afforded  the  most  complete  reratatioo 
of  their  doctrine.  It  was  rather  singolmr 
that  his  noble  friend  should  have  forgotten 
the  case  which  had  been  quoted  from  the 
Journals,  as  it  happened  during  his  own 
administration.  In  order  to  overturn  the 
consequence  that  was  fairly  deducible 
from  it,  his  noble  friend  ought  to  shew 
that  the  case  happened  either  during  a 
war,  or  upon  some  pressing  emergency, 
that  would  warrant  a  departure  mm  a 
general  rule;  but  this  he  could  not  do; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  the  matter  had 
happened  in  time  of  peace;  and  in  the 
next,  the  military  establishment  voted  at 
that  period  was  a  peace  establishment. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  must  how  yield 
to  the  necessity  of  rising  in  his  own  de*. 
fence,  because  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  applied  to  him  to  know,  why  he,  when 
in  office,  had  not  made  up  his  mind,  or 
called  out  the  militia.  This  question  was 
put  to  him  as  a  man,  and  not  as  a  minis- 
ter {  i^id  though  the  jright  hon.  gentleman 
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had  exdaimedt  Heaven  forbid  that  he 
should  be  a  minister,  he  made  little  doubt 
but  that,  were  he  one,  he  mi^ht  haye  much 
business  to  do  with  him,  if  he  pleased. 
His  answer  to  the  question  was  short ;  he 
had  been  twice  a  minister,  it  was  true; 
but  the  first  time  was  a  4)eriod  of  war,  and 
consequently  nothing  could  be  drawn  from 
his  conduct  at  that  time, '  applicable  to  a 
question  about  calling  out  the  militia  in 
time  of  peace;  the  second  time  he  wa^  in 
office,  be  remained  there  about  nine  months 
only,  80  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  shew 
wkat  his  plan  respecting  the  militia  might 
have  been;  but,  had  he  remained  three 
months  longer  in  office,  possibly  he  might 
have  thought  it  proper  to  cail.out  the  miti* 
tia;  and  as  it  might  have  been  done  within 
the  year,  there  was  no  ground  for  saying  to 
a  certainty  that  he  would  not  have  done  it 
4iad  he  continued  a  year  in  office.    But 
thus  much  was  certain,  that  he  would  have 
depended  greatly  upon  the  opinion  of  pro- 
fessional men,  m  forming  a  decided  opi- 
nion on  that  head;  nor  would  he  have 
been  so  inops  consUii^  as  not  to  have  be^n 
able  to  fina  men  of  proper  talents  to  ad- 
vise with;  and  after  hwing  taken  their 
counsels,  he  would  soon  have  become  em- 
powered to  make  up  his  mind :  but  tfae 
right  hon,  gentleman  had  already  received 
the  best  advice  from  some  of  the  ablest 
militia  officers,  and  yet  had  not  made  up 
hb  mind  on  the  subject  When  the  Ame- 
ricair.  war  became  again  the  threadbare 
fiubject,  lie  was  really  surprised  that  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  should  be  so  im- 
prudent as  not  to  suffisr  that  business  to 
sleep;   for  if  any  one  of  them  touched 
upon  it,  and  ventured  to  condemn  that 
war,  he  was  sure  to  find  at  his  elbow  ano- 
ther ready  to  defend  it*    The  enemies  of 
that  war  would  find  in  council,  at  dinner, 
at  all  the  public  boards,    among  their 
friends  and  associates,  persons  who  would 
stand  forward  strenuously  to  defend  the 
justice  of  that  war ;  and,  among  others,  a 
right  hon.  gentleman   (Mr»  Jenkinson) 
high  in  the  confidence  of  the  minuter, 
who  was  still  a  member  of  that  House,  but 
who,  if  report  could  be  depended  upon, 
would  shortly  leave  it,  in  order  to  grace 
another  assembly.    It  had  formerly  been 
the  practice  of  the  other  side  of  the  House 
not  to  let  any  opportunity  slip  to  attack 
him  (Mr.  Fox)  upon  a  measure  (the  East 
India  Bill)   as  -much  condemnecl  as  the 
American  war;  but  he  perceived,  that  of 
iale,  that  Bill  had  the  good  fortune  to 
^fmss  unnoticed;  probably  ott  account  of 
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the  amazing  success  which  accompanied 
the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  which 
was  to  have  removed  lul  the  objections 
that  were  urged  against  his  proscribed 
Bill.  He  wondered  that  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House  did  not  act 
as  wisely  with  respect  to  the  American 
war,  and  consign  it  to  oblivion,  equally 
with  a  Bill  which  was  once  as  much  an 
object  of  censure  as  the  American  war. 
Prudence  should  have  taught  them  to  do 
the  one,  as  well  as  the  other. 

The  motion  for  goin^  into  the  x;oromit» 
tee  was  then  carried  without  a  division. 

Debate  on  a  Motion  for  a  Call  of  the 
House.']     Feb.  13.  Mr.  Vyner  wished  to 
trespass,     dorine    a    short    time,    upon 
the  attention  of  the  House,    whilst    he 
briefly  stated  his  reasons   for  a  motion 
which  he    flattered  himself  would  pass 
without  objection,  as  it  was  merely  calcu- 
lated to  oblige  them  to  do  their  duty  as 
members  of  parliament    Previous  to  his 
putting  any  motion  into  the  hands  of  the 
Speaker,  he  would  state  the  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  bring  it  forward.     Tho 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had,  with  a 
degree  of  candour  which  did  him  great 
honour^  givon  a  specific  notice,  that  when 
the  ordnance  estimates  were  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  it  was  intended  that 
they  should  at  the  same  time  determine 
upon  the  great  question  of  dock-yard  for* 
tification.    The  question  Mr.  Vyner  de- 
clared to  be,  in  his  opinion,  a  question  of 
infinite  magnitude ;  it  led  to  considerations 
of  the  most  serious  consequence,   and, 
perhaps,  might  jgo  the  extreme  length  of 
efiectmg  a  change  in  the  government  of 
the  country ;  it  was  in  all  regards  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  the  discussion  of  sudi 
a  subject  should  come  on  before  as  full  a 
House  as  could  possibly   be  convened. 
The  regular  way  of  obtaining  a  full  at- 
tendance, was  by  moving  a  call  of  the 
House ;  and  as  he  meant  to  move  a  call 
with  a  view  to  the  procuring  a  full  attend- 
ance, he  hoped  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  agree  to  separate  that  question  firom 
the  other,  and  let  it  lie  over  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Hou^  after  the  call  had 
operated  effectually.    He  had  no  wish  to 
delay  the  public  busmess  an  hour,  but 
was  ready  to  vote  the  ordnance  estimates 
forthwith.    All  he  asked  was,  that  before 
the  question  respecting  the  fortification  of 
the  dock-yards  was  considered,  the  call 
might  be  allowed  to  take  place ;  because, 
m  nis  mind,  it  was  due  to  their  consti- 
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tuenU  and  to  the  nation,  that  they  should 
have  the  fullest  opportunity  of  informing 
themselves  upon  the  subjecti  before  they 
passed  a  vote  that  would  authorize  a 
system  of  national  defence  extremely 
novel  and  extremely  expensive*  He  then 
moved,  **  That  this  House  be  called  on 
the  6th  of  March," 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  it  was  not  possible 
for  him,  upon  any  account,  much  less  on 
one  of  so  imjportant  a  nature  as  the  ques-, 
tion  of  fortincations,  to  object  to  the  use 
of  all  methods  to  enforce  a  full  attendance; 
but  he  could  not  assent  to  the  procrasti- 
nation of  that  business  during  tne  length 
of  time  desired  by  the  hon.  gentleman. 
It  wtis  difficult  to  account  for  the  incon- 
sistence with  which  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  endeavoured,  on 
all  occasions,  to  delay  the  business  of  the 
nation,  after  their  complaining  that  the 
House  had  not  made  sufficient  progress. 
As  to  the  term  *  novel,'  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  apnlied  to  the  business  of 
the  fortifications,  ne  certainly  could  not 
mean  to  describe  it  as  such,  with  respect 
to  the  degree  of  notoriety  and  expectancy 
with  which  it  was  attended;  for,  surely 
no  object  had  ever  com^  before  Parlia- 
ment with  more  preparation  than  it  would 
appear,  having  now  been  depending  dur* 
ing  the  course  of  three  sessions,  and  a 
)l)oard  of  naval  and  land  officers  having 
been  appointed  to  examine  and  report  the 
proprietv  of  the  measure.  So  that  evi- 
dently the  House  and  the  public  must  be 
sufficiently  apprised  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  business ;  nor  could  there  arise 
any  necessitv  for  putting  off  the  final  con- 
sideration of  it  to  a  more  distant  period 
than  that  already  ai)poihted.  With  these 
impressions,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
avoid  considering  the  motion  as  a  measure 
of  procrastination,  and  therefore  he  should 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  should  resist 
the  motion,  because,  in  his  opinion,  it  was 
perfectly  easy  so  to  arrange  the  matter  as 
not  to  lose  a  moment,  in  regard  to  the 
necessary  dispatch,  of  the  pubuc  business, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  accommodate  the 
wishes  of  the  hon.  mover,  and  of  all  who 
thought  with  him,  thai  the  question  was 
one  of  the  most  serious  importance.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  himself,  on  a 
former  occasion,  declared,  that  those  who 
were  adverse  to  the  proposed  system  of 
fortification,  would  naturally  vote,  that  the 
f  um  to  be  granted  for  the  ordnance  for 


the    estimates   of  the    year  should    bi^sldeDtly 
250,000/.  instead  of  300,000/.    The  case^.  bthtt 
standing  upon  this  ground,  what  objectionj^  \ft  wise 
could  the  right  hon.  gentleman  entertaiaggstotan 
against  their  voting  at  once,  next  Monday  Jitmrds  tl 
that  250,000/.  be  granted  for  the  ordnance^\{0timly^^ 
and  leaving  it  to  be  understood,  that  when  \^  be  ( 
a  fit  opportunity  for  a  full  and  fair  discus- ^j^ly  ( 
sion  of  the  fortification  question  ofiered,  iffHiwe,  at 
it  was  then  determined  that  the  fortifica- 1^  ^^  tl 
tion  system  should  be  proceeded  in,  that^ 
an  additional  50,000/.  should  be  voted  for  %  fWr  bi 
the  estimates  of  the  ordnance  i     This  L^  ^q^^  i 
would  settle  the  point  at  once,  and  not  U  from  tl 
check  the' necessary  dispatch  of  business ;  ^^^  ^f^ 
but,   taking  the  case  another  way,  whyLi^^Q 
not  postpone  the  whole  consideration,  if  itu   He  h 
were  true  that  the  one  question  was  in-  \^to,  ) 
separably  implicated  and  involved  in  the  |j|g^  ^f 
other?    .Was  it  possible  for  any  sort  of^^^^ 
inconvenience  to  arise,  if  the  consideration  |^  g^^^^ 
of  these  estimates  were  to  be  delayed  for  ^ 
a  fortnight?     It  appeared  to  him  to  be 
absurd  to  maintain  tiiatany  inconveniency  ^i^p^g^gf^ 
would  arise  from  so  trifling  a  delay ;  and  ^  ^^^ 
when  the  infinite  importance  of  the  vote  ^^^  ^^. 
they  were  to  be  called  upon  to  give  was  ^j^^g-yj^ 
duly  considered,  he  hardly  believed  there  AjjjjjJ^g 
was  a  man  in  the  kingdom  who  would  not  ^L^rfj;*  ^ 
hold  himself  obliged  to  the  House  for  iu  ^TlZ? 
deliberation,  and  think  they  did  their  duty  j.  LlT^  ^i 
best,  by  not  rashly  agreeing  to  a  vote  that  j^^\flu 
was  to  entail  on  future  parliaments  an  ex-  y  ^  ^  ^ 
pense,  the  extent  of  which  no  man  living  ^  m^  ^! 
would  take  upon  himself  to  describe.     He  '^J^Tj  jr 
reminded  the  House  of  the  wide  difference  -g,  tf 
between  the  vote  in  question  and  all  other  G^iJJ.^ 
votes.    They  were  not  to  be  called  -on  to  Jr*'  y^  ^ 


vote  a  stated  sum,  and  by  that  vote  to 


^Veof 


close  the  account;  but  were  to  .begin  a  j,/^  - 
series  of  votes  which  might  entail  upon  I  *"**  ^^ 
posterity,  an  endless  extent  of  expense,  k.*^^* 
If  a  system,  so  far  novel  that  few  had  Ji^PJ 
made  up  their  minds  upon  it,  was  to  be  g^^^*' 
blindly  adopted,  what  infinite  mischief  r!^^ 
miffht  not  ensue  to  the  country !  F«wition  c 

Mr.  Martin  said,  Jie  had  a  ereat  respect  J^^ 
fbr  the  noble  duke  at  the  head  of  the  ord-  Z^.  "* ' 
nance,  but  he  believed  that  it  would  be  2*^>roni( 
extremely  difficult  for  that  noble  person  J?  J''®  ® 
to  bring  him  to  the  opinion,  that  such  a  i^'^^^bc 
system  of  fortification  as  that  proposed  j?'*^  of  o 
was  actually  necessary.  Perhaps,  when  ^^  of 
the  matter  came  to  be  discussed,  be  should  r^  ^i 


hear  as  an  answer  to  the  objections  which  i^     "^  ar 


present  our  navy,  compared  with  the  naval  jjL'^esiai 
force  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe^  waa  ff'^^^bequc 

^•oreet 
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t  Biifficiently  superior  to  be  trusted  to 
elj.  In  that  case^  he  -should  think  it 
»uld  hb  wiser  to  Tote  the  50,000/.  in 
lestion  towards  strengthening  our  navy, 
an  towards  the  fortincations  proposed, 
e  certainly  would  vote  for  the  motion ;  and 
it  should  be  carried,  he  hoped  it  would 
I  efiectually  enforced*  because  calls  of 
e  House,  as  generally  executed,  were* 

his  mind,  the  greatest  farces  imagin- 
lie. 

Mr.  Vj^er  begged  to  assure  the  House 
lat  he  would  not  have  made  the  motion, 
ccept  from  the  fullest  conviction,  that 
le  matter  was  of  the  first  moment,  and 
lat  it  could  not  be  too  deliberately  con- 
dered.  He  hoped,  therefore,  it  would 
e  agreed  to.  No  circumstance  upon  earth 
at  a  sense  of  duty  should  have  induced 
im  to  make  the  motion. 

The  House  divided:  Yeas,  54<;  Noes, 
00. 

BUI  to  prevent  Frivolous  Suits  in  EccU" 
xastical  CourtsJ]  Mr.  Bastard  rose  and 
emarked,  that  no  matter  stood  more  in 
leed  of  regulation  and  reform,  than  the 
iractice  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  in  a 
ariety  of  difierent  species  of  legal  process 
md  prosecution.  On  the  present  occa- 
lion, 'however,  he  did  not  mean  to  take  up 
he  time  of  the  House  by  entering  into  a 
letail  of  all  the  arbitrary,  severe,  and  un* 
ust  effects  which  had  arisen  in  conse« 
quence  of  the  practices  in  question ;  be- 
cause, he  not  only  knew  his  own  limited 
abilities,  but  would  not  wish  to  shock  the 
feelings  of  the  House,  by  stating  to  them 
the  degree  of  oppression  which  they  had, 
fbr  a  series  of  years,  suffered  to  exist  in 
die  country.  He  would  content  himself 
with  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill, 
and  barely  hint  the  objects  to  which  that 
Bill  would  be  directed.  The  first  went  to 
the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  prosecuting 
for  anti»nuptial  fornication  as  it  stood  at 
present.  In  order  to  prove  that  this  point 
required  immediate  regulation,  Mr.  Bastard 
stated  two  or  three  cases,  in  which  the 
parties  had  been  prosecuted  with  great  ap- 
pearance of  oppression ;  one  in  particular, 
*he  case  of  a  man  who  had  a  suit  com- 
^inenced  against  him  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court  for  anti-nuptial  fornication  six  or 
leven  years  after  his  wife  had  been  dead. 
Another  object  of  this  Bill,  was  to  put  a 
itop  to  all  prosecutions  for  small  tithes  in 
p  the  Ecclesiastical  court,  and  in  the  court 
I  of  Exchequer,  and  to  put  them  on  a  foot- 
I  ing  more  fit  {o  be  adopted.    He  had  in- 


tended to  have  put  into  his  Bill  an  exten* 
sion  of  what  was  called  thef  Lords  Act  to 
debtors,  to  a  limited  amount ;  but  as  there 
was  a  Bill  now  pending  in  the  other  House, 
in  which  that  very  purpose  was  achieved, 
he  had  not  interfered  with  it*  In  conclu* 
sion,  he  moved,  <<  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  prevent  frivolous  and  vexatious 
suits  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  fbr 
the  more  easy  recovery  of  small  Tithes.***- 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  BilL 

Complaint  that  a  List  of  Memiers  to 
serve  on  the  East  India  Judicature  had  been 
delivered  at  the  Door  qfihe  House.}  Feb* 
15.  Mr.  Sheridan  complained  that  a  List 
of  Members  to  be  that  day  balloted  to 
serve  on  the  Judicature  to  try  Indian  De- 
linquents, had  been  delivered  at  the  door 
of  the  House. 

Feb.  16.  Mr.  Sheridan  begged  leave  ta 
assure  the  House  that  it  was  very  far  front 
his  intention  to  trespass  upon  their  pa« 
tience  with  some  remarks  which  now  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  make,  if,  on  the 
preceding  drv,  some  hon.  gentlemen,  in 
the  service  or  Administration,  had  not  in- 
sinuated, with  an  air  of  triumph  over  him 
fbr  his  supj[>osed  defection,  that,  with  re* 
proachful  mconsistency,  he  had  first  stated 
a  motion  to  the  House,  and  then  suddenly 
deserted  it,  without  having  previously  pur- 
sued it  to  any  opening  whatsoever.  If 
gentlemen  would  honour  him  with  their 
attention,  he  felt  persuaded  that  he  should 
totally  exonerate  himself  from  all  charges 
of  inconsistency.  When  he  came  down 
yesterday  to  the  House,  he  perceived,  and 
not  without  astonishment,  the  door-keeper 
putting  into  the  hands  of  every  member  a 
paper  containing  a  written  list  of  the 
names  of  gentlemen  by  way  of  a  balloting 
list ;  and  having  the  strongest  grounds  for 
belief  that  these  papers  were  prepared  at 
the  Treasury,  and  that  it  was  by  their  di^ 
rection  the  door-keeper  delivered  them,, 
and  feeling  that  such  conduct  was  a  direct 
and  scandalous  attack  upon  the  privile^les 
of  that  House,  and  conceiving,  likewise, 
that  it  was  most  shamefully  indecent  on 
the  part  of  Administration,  and.that  it  flatly 
contradicted  the  affectation  of  impartiality 
with  which  the  Bill  was  fraught,  in  respect 
to  the  mode  of  constituting  the  court  of 
judicature,  he  had  risen  and  stated  his 
mtention  of  proving  the  fact  by  moving, 
<<  that  the  door-keeper  be  called  to  the 
bar  of  the  House,"  which  motion  he  was 
proceeding    to  ground   upon  argument^ 
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when  he  had  been  called  down  from  the 
chair— very  properly  called  donm,  he  was 
ready  to  admit,  on  the  part  of  the  Speaker, 
who  had  been  reminded  that  two  hundred 
members  were  present,  and  desired  to  lock 
the  door  and  proceed  to  the  ballot,  in 
compliance  with  the  act  of  parliament 
which  authorized  the  institution  of  the 
court  of  judicature*  This  haying  proved 
Uie  case,  and  the  ballot  having  been  ac- 
tually proceeded  upon,  was  there  any  in- 
consistency in  his  not  afterwards  attempt- 
ing to  make  his  motion  ?  One  reason  upon 
which  he  meant  to  have  rested  it,  and  one 
object  to  which  he  intended  to  have  pointed 
it,  tended  to  shew  the  necessity.and  pro- 

Sriety  of  postponing  the  ballot  to  another 
ay.  Mr.  Sheridan  strenuously  contend- 
ed, that  it  would  have  been  most  absurd 
in  him  to  have  attempted  to  have  made 
his  motion,  when  so  essential  an  end  aimed 
at  by  it  asthe  getting  the  ballot  postponed 
was  determine  and  over  by  the  ballot 
having  taken  place.  That  was  an  expla- 
nation of  his  conduct  of  the  preceding  day, 
and  he  leftit  to  the  House  to  decide  whe- 
ther it  was  at  all  inconsistent  or  contra- 
dictory. He  complained  of  the  minister's 
having  taken  an  unfair  advantage  of  the 
letter  of  the  act  of  parliament  in  calling  to 
the  Speaker  to  shut  the  doors  when  he 
did.  He  admitted  that,  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  act,  such  conduct  was  war- 
ranted; but  under  such  a  strict  enforce- 
ment of  Uie  letter  of  the  act,  the  minister 
miffht,  when  the  House  were  in  a  division, 
and  one  hundred  members  ^those  in  the 
opposition)  out  in  the  loboy,  and  two 
hundred  (all  the  friends  of  the  minister) 
within  the  House,  call  to  the  chair  to  Iock 
the  doors,  and  proceed  to  ballot  with  a 
complete  certainty  of  carrying  the  election 
his  own  way.  What  oould  be  more  gross 
and  preposterous  than  the  minister's  con- 
duct of  the  preceding  day,  when  he  pre- 
vented him  from  opening  his  motion,  by 
calling  to  the  chair  to  have  the  doors 
shut  while  he  was  on  his  legs  ?  What  he 
meant  now  to  move,  would  be  that  part  of 
his  yesterday's  purpose,  which  might  be 
usefully  accomplished,  and  this  was ; 
<<  That  the  door-keeper  be  called  to  the 
bar  of  the  House,  there  to  state  from  whom 
he  received  the  written  lists,  and  by  whose 
authority  he  delivered  them  to  the  mem- 
bers as  they  entered.  The  fact  was  an 
infringement  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  and  an  indecent  and  direct  attempt 
to  influence  members  in  their  capacity 
of   electors  of  the  new  court  of  judi- 


cature, by  Treasury  interfinrence*  H 
flattered  himself  that  he  should  not  agii 
hear  the  ridiculous  argument  Umt  ther 
was  no  compulsion  used,  and  that  tb 
papers,  left  the  minds  of  the  members  t 
free  and  unbiassed  as  they  were  befor 
they  saw  them.  [Mr.  Pitt  said,  acres 
the  House,  <  So  they  did.']  Mr.  Shenda 
declared  his  extreme  surprise  at  the  rigfa 
hon.  gentleman's  still  contending  for  a 
palpable  an  absurdity;  he  said,  he  hac 
ima^ned  even  the  shortest  time  for  recol 
lection  would  have  convinced  the  rigbt 
hon*  gendeman,  that  the  position  im 
truly  ridiculous ;  and,  that  although  Mr 
Pearson  had  not  taken  the  members  indi^ 
vidually  by  the  shoulders,  and  foroec 
them  by  manual  strength  to  ballot  £o€  tbi 
list  which  he  had  put  into  their  hands, 
yet,  certainly,  by  thrusting  the  Treasor} 
list  into  their  hands,  he  had  not  left  theij 
minds  as  completely  free  and  uninfluence<i 
as  they  had  been  before.  The  Bill  afected 
great  impartiality  on  the  part  of  the  mi* 
nister;  and  it  had  been  argued  at  tlu 
time  the  Bill  was  in  progress,  that  it  wai 
intended,  that  the  minister  for  the  time 
being  should  not  interfere  in  the  electioq 
of  the  new  court  of  judicature  m  any  wa] 
whatever.  How  could  this  be  reconcil 
to  the  conduct,  adopted  ^  A  conduct 
once  so  indecent  and  so  degrading  to 
that  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  dared 
rise  and  avow,  that  the  lists  were  prt 
b^  his  orders,  and  delivered  hj  his  aiitho 
nty,  he  would  pledge  himselfto  move  tbe 
severest  censure  of  that  House  upon  tin 
right  hon.  gentleman.  And,  indeed,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  institute  ao 
inquiry,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  he  had 
stated. as  matter  h^hly  culpable  on  tin 
part  of  the  Treasury;  and  the  HoiM 
could  take  no  means  so  effectual  of  doin| 
that,  as  by  ordering  their  door-keeper  to  the 
bar.  He  desired  not  to  be  misunderstool 
as  meaning  to  cast  any  sort  of  slur  oa  ths 
characters  whose  names  were  in  the  writtei 
lists;  more  respectable  characters  he 
knew  not,  and  so  far.was~he  from  wishiag 
it  to  be  conceived  that  he  intended  it 
throw  any  imputation  upon  them,  that  lis 
was  not  without  hopes  that  they  would 
feel  that  he  was  combating  their  caua^ 
and  would  all  vote  with  him.  With  the^ 
impressions,  he  should  move,  "  That  Mtj 
Joseph  Pearson,  door*keeper,  benowcallfll 
in  to  the  bar  to  be  examined, in  relation  M| 
the  said  complaint." 

Mr.    Francit    seconding    the    motion 
added|  that  he  had  not  att^ed  tbe  baU«^ 
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I  as  he  had  unifonoly  professed  himself 
adverse  to  the  constitution  of  a  court  of 
judicature  so  unconstitutional  in  its  origin 
and  principle,  and  so  inimical  to  the 
^natural  rights  of  British  subjects.  Upon 
the  face  of  the  matter,  it  struck  him  that 
the  election  had  been  partially  conducted, 
and  that  an  inquiry  was  necessary.  This 
served  to  confirm  his  former  suspicions  of 
the  extreme  unjustifiableness  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  that  the  tribunal  was  meant  to 
be  thrust  forward  as  a  rod  of  ministerial 
power,  to  fall  heavy  on  those  whose  opi- 
nions led  them  to  take  an  adverse  part 
against  Administration,  but  to  be  lightly 
bandied,  with  respect  to  others,  who  might 
conduct  themselves  in  a  manner  more 
accommodating  to  the  wishes  and  wills  of 
the  powers  in  being. 

Sir  Joseph  Mavchey  remarked  that  the 
motion  was  needless,    and  that  all   the 
I  arguments  urged   in  support  of  it  were 
rather  insulting  to  the   Hnuse,  as  they 
went  upon  the  supposition,  that  part  of  it 
was  liable  to  undue  influence,  when  pro- 
ceeding to  exercise  its  capacity  of  electors 
of  the  new  court  of  judicature.    For  his 
own  part,  he  by  no  means  wished    to 
inquire  from  whom  the  door-keeper  re- 
ceived the  papers  he  delivered ;  they  had 
not  influencea  him,  nor  did  he  believe 
they  had  influenced  any  gentleman  who 
.  balloted.     They  might  just  as  well  proceed 
to  inquire  by  whom  all  the  various  papers, 
put  mto  their  hands  from  time  to  time 
in  the  course  of  the  session  came,  3uch  as 
petitions  for  bills  and  other  things ;  an  in- 
I  ve«tigation  which  (to  give  it  the  gentlest 
I  terra)  must  be  a  sliameful  trespass  upon 
j  the  valuable  moments  of  the  House. 
I       Mr*  Pitt  expressed  his  wishes  that  a 
I  complaint  of  so  frivolous  and  idle  a  nature 
{  would  not  occasion  much  debate  on  a  day 
when,  agreeably  to  notice,  other  great  and 
important  topics  were  to  be  taken  under 
consideration.    The  two  heads  of  an  asser- 
tion into  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
divided  his  charge,  first,  that  the  written 
lists  having  been  delivered  was  a  violation 
of  the  privileges  of  the  House,  and  next 
that  it  stood  forward  as  an  instance  of  the 
minister's  having  attempted   to  interfere 
in  an  election  vested  in  the  members  of 
that  House,  by  Treasury  influence,  were 
each  of  them  so  obviously  ill-founded  and 
delusive,    that   they   scarcely   merited  a 
serious  answer.    In  respect  to  the  sup* 
posed  breach  of  privilege,  there  had  been 
none*    Tor  what  specific  privilege  of  the 
House  did  the  fact  assumed  in  argument, 
[VOL.  XXV.] 


but  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  trench 
upon  ?  Supposing  even  that  it  were  true, 
that  the  written  lists  had  been  prepared 
and  delivered  as  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
asserted,  where  was  the  bi'each  of  privl- 
Ic^  ?  And  as  to  the  idea,  that  the  minds 
or  gentlemen  were  liable  to  be  influenced, 
upon  having  a  written  list  of  names  put 
into  their  hands  to  do  what  they  pleased 
with,  unaccompanied  by  any  request  or 
any  cpmpulsion  to  vote  for  any  one  name 
in  the  list,  that  something  more  than  insi* 
nuation  (for  the  hon.  gentleman  had  that 
day  invented  a  new  shade  of  assertion) 
was  too  insulting  to  the  House  to  be  to- 
lerated a  mpmf  nt.  But  would  any  man 
imagine  that  the  hon.  gentleman  or  his 
friends  had,  in  Serious  truth,  any  concern 
for  that  impartiality  in  the  constitution  of 
the  court  of  judicature,  for  which  they 
were  now  so  eager  to  profess  themselves 
the  advocates,  when  their  conduct  on  the 
day  of  the  ballot  was  considered  I  It  was 
in  the  power  of  forty  of  them,  by  staying 
and  doing  their  duty  by  balloting,  to  have 
put  any  name  upon  the  list  and  had  it 
returned;  for,  with  such  attention  to  a 
fair  and  impartial  election  of  the  court 
had  the  Act  been  framed,  that  it  was  so 
worded,  that  no  minister  had  it  in  his 
power  to  prevent  any  name  from  being 
put  upon  the  list  that  forty  members 
qhose  to  ballot  for.  Instead,  however,  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  and  his  friends  taking 
this  fair  and  becoming  mode  of  insuring  a 
return  of  impartial  characters,  according  to 
tlieir  ideas  of  impartial  characters,  they  had 
deserted  their  duty  and  abandoned  the 
ballot.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
attempt  so  made  to  raise  a  clamour,  was 
merely  an  attempt  to  throw  impediments 
in  the  way  of  public  business,  and  to  create 
alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  ill- 
founded  and  frivolous  complaints.  Of 
tlie  gentlemen  who  balloted  he  could 
observe,  without  dread  of  contradictipn, 
that  their  characters  were  too  spotless 
either  to  need  praise  or  shrink  from  cen- 
sure. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  could  not  without 
equal  indignation  and  surprise  observe 
those  very  persons  who  hftd,  night  afler 
night,  in  nearly  all  their  speeches,  when 
he  was  in  office,  and  conducting  his  India 
Bill  through  the  House,  attacked  hiro^ 
and  charg^  him  with  having  given  him- 
self the  nomination  of  the  persons  who 
were  to  act  under  the  Bill,  when  he  rose 
up  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  suggested 
their  names  for  the  election  of  the  House* 
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act  this  moment  contending  that  to  deliver 
Treasury  lists  was  no  interference  of  the 
ministry,  and  that  the  minds  of  gendemen 
were  leh  as  free  as  before  they  saw  those 
lists.  When  he  had  the  honour  to  stand 
up  in  his  place»  and  nominate  earl  Fitz- 
William,  Mr.  Montague,  and  the  other 
great  and  respectable  characters  who 
were  to  have  been  in  the  commission  in- 
stituted by  his  India  Bill,  was  it  not  again 
and  again  said  to  him,  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  and  all  round  him  at  that 
time,  **  You  are  nominating  your  own 
creatures  $  you  talk  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons making  their  election ;  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  always  vote 
with  the  minister  on  great  public  points, 
and  consequently  the  minister  who  nomi- 
nates within  these  walls,  elects,  and  not 
the  House  of  Commons  !*'  This  language 
bad  been  so  oflen  urged,  that  no  man 
who  heard  it  at  the  time  could  have  for- 
gotten it,  nor  would  any  man,  he  believed, 
be  hardy  enough  to  deny  it*  Where  was 
the  difference  between  his  standing  up 
publicly  as  a  Secretary  of  State  and  no- 
minating, taking  upon  himself  at  the  same 
time  the  responsibility  for  so  doing,  and 
the  Treasury's  nominating,  by  circulation 
of  lists,  except,  indeed,  the  difference  be- 
tween open  and  occult,  between  public 
and  avowed,  secret  and  concealed  nomi- 
aation  i  That  the  Treasury  had  compelled 
gentlemen  to  vote  for  any  given  list  of 
nameS|  Mr.  Fox  declared  he  would  not 
•ay;  but  he  would  say,  they  had  can- 
vassed, and  the  event  showed  that  their 
canvas  had  been  successful;  for  though 
there  had  been  fifty-seven  names  returned 
upon  the  issue  of  the  ballot>  the  whole 
forty  that  the  canvassing  lists  contained, 
were,  he  observed,  in  the  number.  Nor 
was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Treasury 
canvas  had  proved  successful;  for,  not* 
withstanding  the  ridiculous  arguments  and 
assertions  urged  and  maintained,  that  the 
House  were  not  to  be  influenced  by  a 
minister,  daily  experience  proved  that 
they  were ;  and  that  they  were,  he  should 
never  be  afraid  to  assert^  without  meaning 
to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  House  or  any  part 
of  it.  The  delivery  of  written  lists  was, 
indeed,  the  ordinary  mode  of  canvas 
adopted  without  doors,  on  various  occa- 
sions; but,  however  decent  in  tho^e,  it 
was  highly  indecent  in  the  recent  instance 
of  the  preceding  day.  The  accusation  of 
his  having  neglected  his  duty  in  not  bal- 
loting, it  was  sufficient  to  answer,  by  pro- 
fessing himself  an  enemy  to  the  Bill. 
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Mr.  Drake  jun.  argued  in  ftivonr  of  the 
supposed  essential  dimrence  between  pub- 
licly  and  officially  nominating  in  the  manner 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  done  when 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  delivering  out 
h'sts  of  names  anonymously  in  the  manner 
complained  of.  He  thought  there  was  no 
want  of  decorum  in  that,  though  he  had 
seen  want  of  decorum  in  those  who  had 
deserted  their  duty  and  avoided  the  ballot. 
He  said  that  he  stood  in  a  peculiar  pre- 
dicament with  regard  to  the  subject  of 
which  he  treated ;  but  he  would  neverthe- 
less contetid  that  those  very  respectable 
gentlemen  who  balloted,  hadf  done  them* 
selves  great  honour.  The  paper  in  ques- 
tion had  not  influenced  him ;  he  was  the 
spaniel  of  no  minister,  the  invariably  at* 
tached  adherent  of  no  party. 

Mf.  Martin  BBidt  that  when  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  canvassed  for  Westminster, 
he  believed,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  do 
something  more  than  barely  write  his 
name  on  a  piec^  of  paper^  and  leave  it 
with  the  party  canvassed.  Mr.  Martm 
declared  that  he  had  received  one  of  the 

Eapers  containing  forty  names;  that  it 
ad  not  influenced  his  ballot  in  the  least ; 
and  that  he  Uiought  it  would  be  an  idle 
piece  of  business  to  have  their  old  servant 
brought  fVom  the  door  and  placed  at  the 
bar  of  the  House. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Sheridan's 
Motion:  Yeas,  38;  Noes,  138. 

Debate  on  Mr.  Burke's  Accusation  of 
Mr.  Hastings.']  Feb.  17.  Mr.  Burlx 
rose,  and  requested  that  the  Journals 
might  be  consulted  for  the  44th  and  45th 
resolutbns  of  the  28th  of  May,  1782. 
These  were  now  read,  and  are  as  follow : 

**  That  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
entire  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  native 
princes,  that  to  commence  hostilities  with- 
out just  provocation  i^ainst  them,  and^ 
pursue  schemes  of  conquest  and  extent  of 
dominion,  are  measures  repugnant  to  the 
wish,  the  honour,  and  the  policy  of  this 
nation,  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
should  give  some  signal  mark  of  its  dis* 
pleasure  against  those,  in  whatever  degree 
entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  East  In* 
dia  Company's  affairs,  who  shall  appear 
wilfVjlly  to  have  adc^ted  or  countenanced 
a  system  tending  to  inspire  a  reasonable 
distrust  of  the  moderation,  justice,  and 
good  faith  of  the  British  nation.'^ 

"  That  Warren  Hastings,  esq.  eovemor- 
general  of  Bengal,  and  William  Hornsby* 
esq.  president  of  the  council  at  Bombay, 
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bATing,  10  sundry  instances,  acted  in  a 
manner  repugnant  to  the  honour  and  po- 
licy of  this  nation,  and  thereby  brought 
great  calamities  on  India,  and  enormous 
expenses  on  the  East  India  Company,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  directors  of  the  said 
Company  to  pursue  all  legal  and  effectual 
meaps  for  the  removal  of  the  said  Gover- 
por*general  and  President  from  their  re- 
a>ftctiye  offices,  and  to  recall  them  to  Great 
IBritain." 

Mr.  Burke  now  said,  that  it  was  not 
without  considerable  uneasiness  that  he 
discovered  that  the  task  of  introducing  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  solemn  and 
important  business  of  the  day  was  on  the 
point  of  falling  to  his  lot,  when  (^s  all  to 
whom  he  bad  the  honour  of  addressing 
himself  would  certainly  allow)  it  might 
have  been  brought  forward,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  weight  and  efficacy,  by  the  right 
hon.  member,  (Mr.  Dundas)  whose  pro- 
positions were  the  very  basis  of  the  reso- 
lution, the  contents  of  which  had  only  in 
the  preceding  moment  been  recited.  A 
party,  of  ail  others,  the  most  interested  in 
the  awful  progress  and  ultimate  result  of 
any  proceedings  which  might  arise,  had, 
with  becoming  dignity  of  ciiaracter,  called 
firmly  on  him  to  advance  his  charges ;  and 
80  pointed  was  the  nature  of  his  invoca- 
tion, that  it  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
to  evade  the  execution  of  his  duty.  Under 
these  circumstances,  most  feelingly  did  he , 
lament,  that,  as  the   unwelcome    conse- 

Sii^nce  of  a  devolution,  caused  partly  by 
ie  natural  demise  of  some,  the  political 
decease  of  others,  and,  in  particular  cases, 
ia  death  to  virtue  and  to  principle,  he 
should  now  remain  alone  engaged  in  the 
attempt  to  keep  the  honour  and  the  con- 
sistency of  the  House  in  their  unsullied' 
lustre,  to  impart  vigour  to  its  intentions,  and 
to  facilitate  and  fix  the  efficacy  of  a  sen- 
tence, subsequent  to  the  passing  of  which 
a  period  of  four  years  had  actually  elapsed. 
On  the  present  occasion,  he  trusted  that,  in 
com  mon  justice,  he  should  not  be  considered 
in  any  other  character  than  as  the  mere 
agent  of  the  House,  who,  at  the  very  time 
to  which  he  referred,  had  fixed  upon  Mr. 
Hattinffs  as  an  object  of  their  particularly 
markedand formal  accusations.  His  pro- 
vince, therefore,  was  subordinate,  confin- 
ing him  within  the  necessary  endeavour  to 
accelerate  the  accomplishment  of  a  point 
aimed  at  most  indubitably  by  the  House, 
and  which  ought,  perhaps,  much  earlier  to 
have  been  fulfilled.  Whosoever  acted 
imder  the  sanction  of  the  authority  of  the 


House  might  certainly,  without  arrogance, 
assert  a  claim  to  its  protection,  as  far  at 
least  as  the  word  protection  would  bear  to  be 
interpreted  as  that  candid  and  honourable 
construction  of  a  procedure  to  which  all, 
determined  upon  tne  purest  and  most  un- 
assailable adherence  to  what  they  deemed 
a  rectitude  of  conduct,  were  thoroughly 
entitled. 

For  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  whole 
House  (but  more  especially  its  newly* 
elected  members)  possessed  of  a  full  idea 
concerning  the  nature  of  every  preceding 
vote  which  bore  affinity  to  the  transactions 
and  afiairs  of  India,  he  must  beg  the  fa- 
vour of  carrying  the  recollection  of  those 
to  whom  he  had  the  honour  of  addressing 
himself  to  matters  of  a  remoter  date ;  g 
review,  during  which,  sensible  of  the  im- 
propriety of  trespassinff  too  long  upon 
their  attention,  he  should  consult  as  much 
as  possible  a  brevity  in  his  descriptions. 
They  might  remember  that,  during  the 
course  of  tlie  year  1764,  or,  at  least,  near 
to  that  penod,  the  East  India  Company 
dispatched  lord  Clive  to  their  settlements 
in  tbat  quarter,  for  the  purpose  of  there 
becoming  instrumental  to  the  introduction 
and  establishment  of  certain  principles  of 
government,  then  regarded  as  indispensa- 
bly requisite  for  preserving,  in  less  preca- 
rious security,  and  amidst  tlie  influence  of 
a  wiser  policy,  the  territorial  possessions 
of  Great  Britain.  The  successes  of  this 
noble  lord  surpassed  even  the  sanguine 
expectations  ot  those  who  were  inclined 
to  give  him  credit  for  achievements  of  the 
first  importance  ;  and  with  such'  astonbh- 
ing  rapidity  did  the  most  extensive  and 
rich  domains  of  this  almost  completely 
vanquished  region  become  appurtenances 
to  our  East  India  Company,  that  mankind 
were  left  at  a  loss  whetner  most  to  wonder 
at  the  sudden  inundations  of  prosperiry, 
or  the  at-once- accumulated  riches  which 
marked  the  brilliancy  and  vigour  of  its 
existence.  From  this  sera  did  opulence 
bring  forward  one  of  its  too  customary 
and  baneful  effects,  by  throwing  open  all 
the  channels  of  ungovernable  corruption. 
The  most  enormous  abuses  were  in  a  mo- 
ment piled,  eact)  upon  the  other,  till  every 
spot  of  British  territories  in  the  East  In- 
dies became  a  shocking  theatre  of  that 
variety  of  crimes  to  which  the  lust  of  ava- 
rice and  ambition  so  frequently  impels  the 
worthless  part  of  human  kind.  Disgrace 
became  naturally  interwoven  with  the 
commission  of  enormities ;  the  honour  of 
Englishmen  not  only  lost  iu  lustrei  bi4 
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received  an  ignominious  stain ;  and,  whilst 
the  princes  of  the  East  considered  with 
detestation  the  violent  and  unpardenable 
measures  of  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
the  states  of  Europe,  with  equal  indica- 
tions of  abhorrence,  adopted  and  dis- 
persed their  sentiments.  When  lord  Clive 
returned  to  f^ngland,  it  was  deemed  ab- 
solutely  requisite  to  invest  with  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  council  at  Calcutta,  and 
the  governorship  of  Bengal,  some  person 
to  whom  the  nnnciples  of  government  in 
the  East  Indies,  as  arranged  and  consoli- 
dated into  a  system  by  the  noble  peer, 
were  not  barely  intimately  known,  but 
perfectly  congenial;  and,  doubtless,  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  Mr.  Warren 
.Hastings  became  removed  from  Madras 
to  the  government  of  Bengal. 

In  this  train,  the  tendency  of  which  was 
obvious,  affiiirs  proceeded,  until  the  Par- 
liament, ^rown  sensible  of  the  necessity 
of  scrutinizing  their  merits  by  the  most 
serious  and  ample  investigations,  threw 
open  and  continued  their  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  actud  state,  whetner  upon  a 
geper^  or  a  particular  ^ouod,  of  the 
Company  in  the  East  Indies.  From  one 
period  to  another,  several  committees  were 
appointed,  and  various  proceedings  also 
took  place  in  consequence  of  their  re- 
ports. At  last,  during  a  moment,  which 
was  the  dreadful  prelude  to  one  of  the 
bitterest  and  most  disgraceful  to  the  na- 
tional misfortunes,  the  war  agamst  Ame- 
rica burst  forth ;  yet,  even  through  the 
eontinuation  of  hostilities,  upon  our  side, 
at  once  frantic  and  fheffectual,  the  situa- 
tion of  af&irs  in  the  East  Indies,  far  from 
having  been  forgotten,  became  a  frequent 
object  of  the  close  attention  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who,  iti  the  year  1781, 
thought  fit  to  establish,  in  two  separate 
ahd  totally  distinct  departments,  a  secret 
and  a  select  committee.  A  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Dimdas)  was,  upon  this 
occasion,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  secret 
committee ;  and  particularly  from  his  in- 
vesti^tions  and  propositions,  had  resulted 
a  well-known  string  of  resolutions,  from 
amongst  which  be  (Mr.  Burke)  had  just 
selected  one  concerning  Warren  Hastings 
and  William  Hornby,  esquires ;  a  resolu- 
tion not  couched  in  terms  which  could  at 
all  suffer  even  the  slightest  equivocal  in- 
terpretation, but  conveying^ against  them, 
as  powerfully  as  it  was  possible  for  words 
to  point  the  meaning,  the  most  direct  ac- 
cusation of  negligence  of  duty,  and  of  im* 
}»r«^per  proceedings  throughout  the  course" 
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of  their  enjoyment  of  high  official  situa- 
tions. Surely  it  was  a  theme  for  universal 
astonishment,  that  when  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  discovered,  from  an  acute 
and  indefatigable  investigation  of  occur- 
rences, that  even  every  tittle  of  this 
striking  resolution  was  grounded  upon 
the  strong  foundations  of  the  most  unan- 
swerable truths,  he  should,  with  a  degree 
of  coldness  almost  approaching  to  indif- 
ference, have  remained  content^  with 
the  inactive  sequel  of  his  great  and  ar- 
duous task,  which,  at  its  conclusion,  (dis- 
similar, indeed,  from  its  extraordinary  and 
spirited  beginning  and  procedure!)  sunk 
into  little  more  than  a  faint  persuasion 
to  the  House  to  adopt  and  vote  the  reso- 
lution. An  hon,  gentleman  (general 
Smith)  at  present  not  enjoying  a  seat 
among  the  Commons,  moved,  on  a  former 
occasion,  for  the  select  committee,  when 
another  hon.  gentleman  (Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Control)  seconded  the  motion  : 
and,  certainly,  it  would  have  appeared  be* 
coming  in  this  hon.  gentleman,  if  he  had 
submitted  the  matter  to  the  serious  atten- 
tion, and  not  have  left  him  (Mr.  Burke) 
to  engage  in  a  matter  which  was  more 
peculiar^  his  own  province.  Of  the  select 
committee,  Mr.  Burke  added,  that  he  was 
an  unworthy  member ;  but  he  could  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  although  he,  or  even 
his  associates,  might  have  been  outstripped 
by  others  in  those  vigorous  and  deeply- 
scrutinizing  powers  of  the  mind,  so  gre^lJy 
benefici^  when  it  is  necessary  to  unravd 
a  vast  and  intricate  combination  of  oc- 
currences, at  once  important  and  alarming, 
yet  no  persons  whatsoever  could  have  ex- 
ceeded Uiem  in  zeal  and  assiduity.  From 
the  most  unabated  and  ardent  attention, 
manifested  by  the  committees  to  every 
point  submitted  to  their  opinion,  had 
arisen  an  immense  and  well-digested  body 
of  evidence,  forming,  indeed,  a  roost  vo- 
luminous pile  of  reports  for  the  table  of 
the  House,  yet  not  lesd  than  highly  inte- 
resting throuffhout  every  part  of  its  amaz- 
ing bulk,  although  the  labours  of  any 
seven  preceding  committees  had  fallen 
considerably  short  of  so  extended  and 
comprehensive  an  arrangement.  That 
such  absolutely  was  the  case  could  not,  in 
fair  argument,  be  disproved,  even  by  a 
noble  and  learned  lord  (Thurlow)  highlj 
distinguished  on  account  of  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  his  office,  yet  more  an  object  of 
celebrity  as  being  in  the  full  vigour  of 
great  influence,  and  extraordinary  talents; 
nor  less  conspicuous  as  keeper  of  the  Royal 
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conscience ;  in  which  singular  and  e.xalted 
character  he  thought  proper  to  observe, 
in  an  august  assembly,  that  the  reports  of 
this  House  concerning  the  situation  of  af- 
fairs in  the  East  lodies,  were  scarcely  of 
more  consideration  than  idle  fables ;  thus 
treating  them  like  the  fanciful  adventures 
of  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  the  wild  chimera 
of  any  writers  of  romance !  But  neither 
'wit  nor  ridicule,  from  howsoever  brilliant 
or  venerated  a  quarter  they  might  proceed, 
could  invalidate  the  nature  and  force  of 
these  reports ;  and,  therefore,  in  defiance 
of  either  the  keen  severity  of  raillery  at 
once  unmerited  and  groundless,  or  the 
Imposing  plausibility  of  an  insidious  style 
of  argument,  should  he  rest  his  own  par- 
ticular accusation  against  Mr,  Hastings, 
as  a  delinquent  of  the  first  magnitude,' 
upon  the  united  authority  of  the  very 
heavy  charges  to  which  he  stands  exposed 
in  these  reports,  and  of  the  string  of  reso- 
lutions remaining  upon  the  Journals,  of  the 
i^8th  of  May  1782 ;  a  matter  which,  coolly 
and  impartially  considered,  must  totally 
exempt  him  from  the  imputation  of  press- 
ing more  upon  the  attention  of  the  House 
than  they  already,  had  admitted  and  de- 
clared. One  8tnkiD|^  {>roof  that  the  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain  had  not,  amidst 
tlieir  investigations  of  the  affiiirs  and  qc*- 
currences  in  the  East  Indies,  proceeded 
vith  either  precipitation  or  wantonness, 
or  without  the  most  deliberate  2xA  sound 
advice,  and  that  their  labours  were  deemed 
entitled  to  very  high  regard,  might  fairly 
be  deduced  /in  fact  the  premises  would 
not  admit  a  aifferent  conclusion)  from  the 
honourable  manner  in  which,  at  the  close 
of  the  session  of  1782,  the  subject  was 
recommended,  in  a  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  as  calling  for  the  strictest  parlia- 
mentary investigations.  Nor  did  this  ex- 
ample jtand  long  alone*  It  was  followed 
by  a  second,  not  less  pointed  and  con- 
vincing, when,  from  the  same  exalted 
quarter,  expressions,  particularly  gracious, 
were  dropped,  in  favour  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  House,  at  the  opening  of  the 
ensuing  session,  with  respect  to  an  exami- 
nation into  the  nature  of  measures  and 
occurrences  in  the  East  Indies.  Having 
read  to  the  House  the  extracts  from  the 
speeches  in  question,  Mr.  Burke  remarked, 
that  thev  ought  to  Of>erate  as  an  irresis- 
tible incitement  to  their  following  up  the 
point  until  they  should  have  detected 
every  various  delinquency,  and  brought 
the  most  criminal  offenders  to  exemplary 
jrtftnetnpflts* 


In  explanation  of  the  process  whereon 
he  meant  to  enter  with  respect  to  Mr* 
Hastings,  against  whom,  with  a  degree  of 
Warmth  amounting  to  an  appearance  of 
defiance,  he  had  been  loudly  called  upon 
to  advance  his  accusation!  (and  against 
whom  he  certainly  should  advaince  it, 
were  the  papers  for  which  he  meilnt  t6 
move  thrown  open  to  his  inspection),  he 
must  beg  leave  to  remind  the  House,  that 
three  several  examples  of  the  mode  of 
proceeding  against  state  delinouents  were 
on  record;  and  that,  accorcling  to  the 
exigencies  'of  particular  cases,  each  had 
been,  at  different  periods,  adopted.  The 
first  was  a  direction  to  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral to  prosecute.  From  this  measure, 
he  must  acknowledge  himself  totally  averse, 
because  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
learned  gentleman  now  vested  in  that 
high  official  situation,  to  which  his  truly 
respectable  character  and  professional  abi- 
lities rendered  him-equal,  in  every  sense 
of  the  expression,  did  not  discover  any 
zealous  inclination  to  support  the  point  in 
question,  and  bring  it  forward  under  the 
weight  and  sanction  of  his  powers,  to  im* 
press  the  House  with  a  due  sense  of  the 
measures  which  it  behoved  them  to  pur« 
sue,  in  order  to  bring  delinquents  (should 
such  be  found)  to  signal  punishments: 
nor,  indeed,  did  he  conceive  that  a  trial 
by  jury  was,  of  all  others,  the  most  un-> 
exceptionable  and  best  devised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  ample  justice  against  an 
offender  so  sreat  and  elevated  (if  opulence, 
talents,  anil  connexions  could  elevate)  as 
the  person  whom  he  felt  it  as  his  duty  on 
this  occasion  to  pursue.  As  little  was  he 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  an  application 
to  the  court  of  King's*bench,  from  an 
idea  that  the  magnitude  of  the  trfal  ( whicfai 
he  anxiously  wished  (o  have  brought  for* 
ward  in  that  shape,  which  would  the  most 
certainly  facilitate  the  progress  and  ulti* 
mate  decisions  of  impartial  justice)  would 
overwhelm  the  varying  multitude  of  lesser 
causes  of  meum  and  tuuntj  assault  and  bat- 
tery, conversion  and  trover,  trespass  and 
burglary,  together  with  an  innumerable 
tribe  o£  di^rent  misdemeanors.  Con- 
tending, therefore,  (as  he  described  him- 
self) against  the  mode  of  prosecuting 
through  the  Attorney  General,  against  a 
trial  by  jury,  and  against  the  institution 
of  a  suit  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench ;  it 
might  naturally  be  asked,  whether  he 
would  wish  to  introduce  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties,  and  to  collect  the  evidence 
which  such  a  mode  might  render  requi- 
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Bite  i  To  this  question  he  should  DOt  hesi- 
tate to  reply,  that  the  procedure  must 
press,  with  the  severity  of  iojustice,  upon 
the  party  prosecuted,  and  tarnish  in  no 
slight  degree  the  character  and  honour- 
able dignity  of  the  House ;  of  which  the 
members  would  thus  appear  to  present 
themselves  a  motley  set,  at  one  moment 
m  the  capacity  of  accusers,  and  at  another 
moment  m  the  deciding  rank  of  judges : 
and,  certainly,  it  appeared  an  act  of  vio- 
lence to  force  a  supposed  criminal  into  an 
anticipation  of  his  defence,  and  to  order 
him  to  attend,  together  with  his  counsel, 
at  the  bar,  for  the  purpose  of  stating  (in 
the  presence  of  an  assembly,  the  members 
of  which  preposterously  presided  in  the 
two-fold  capacity  of  accusers  and  of 
judges)  to  what  ground  he  meant  to  re- 
aort  for  proofs  of  bis  innocence,  when  re- 
quired to  enter  upon  his  exculpation  in 
another  place;  the  forms  and  rules  of 
which,  exacting  evidences  on  oath,  were 
more  within  the  spirit  of  the  customary 
practice  of  judicial  trials.  His  invincible 
objection  to  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
would  of  course  lead  him  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  another  mode ;  and  this,  ait  once 
ancient  and  constitutional,  was  a  procedure 
by  a  bill  of  impeachment :  yet,  even  in 
the  adoption  of  this  measure,  he  would 
BOt  endeavour  to  introduce  the  usual 
practice  of  first  moving  an  immediate  bill 
of  impeachment,  and  next  instituting  a 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  discovering^ 
and  arranging  articles,  in  order  that  they* 
mi^t  serve  as  its  foundation ; — a  recourse 
which,  in  his  humble  opinion,  carried  with 
it  an  appearance  of  warmth  and  prejudice 
exceedinglv  repugnant  to  the  justice,  dig* 
Dit^,  and  Donour  of  the  House.  With 
their  permissiou,  he  should  move  for 
papers,  from  the  contents  of  which  he 
would  endeavour  to  collect  the  several 
jEUticles  into  tlieir  necessary  points  of  view; 
and  when  these  should,  in  tne  contempla- 
tion of  the  House,  seem  (as,  without 
rancour,  and,  in  the  cool  spirit  of  impar- 
tial justice,  he  could  venture  to  intimate 
Iiis  belief  that  they  would  seem)  charges 
of  an  atrocious  nature,  he  then  de6igne4 
to  move  for  an  impeachment  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  a£  Lords.  This  grave  and 
solemn  measure  would  not  only  prove  con- 
genial with  the  weight  and  high  authority 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  but  most  powerfully  con- 
tribute to  the  attainment  of  all  the  awful 
and  decisive  consequences  which  could 
^ise  from  justice.    On  this  occasion  it 
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was  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  the  indis- 
putable necessity  of  acting  with  the  moaC 
guarded  caution  and  the  coolest  impar- 
tiality. In  the  very  moment  when  aii  ac- 
cuser brought  his  charges  against  another, 
was  he,  in  a  considerable  degree,  hiauelf 
standing  under  a  state  of  accusation. 
Conscious  how  religiously  he  was  obliged 
to  act  upon  the  surest  grounds,  he  chose 
the  line  of  conduct  to  which  he  now  al- 
luded, persuaded  that  this,  of  all  others^ 
might  be  pursued,  without  the  least  danger 
of  either  plunging  into  error,  encroaching 
upon  the  purity  ot  law  by  violent  oppres- 
sion, or  deviatuig,  in  any  case,  from  ihat 
invariably  equitable  point  to  ,which  the 
course  of  real  justice  perpetually  ran.  He 
lamented  (but  he  felt  it  unavoidable)  that 
the  inquiry  must  become  personal;  nor 
was  he  now  to  learn,  that  if,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  the  people  of  India  could 
be  permitted  to  make  a  choice,  they  would 
prefer  a  procedure,  of  which  the  result 
might  discover  the  existence  of  peculation, 
yet  not  reveal  the  peculator ;  might  briug 
mto  the  face  of  day  the  proofs  of  scan- 
dalous corruption,  yet  hide  equally,  from 
all  inquiring  eyes,  the  corrupter  and  the 
corrupted ;  might  ^ake  it  manifest  with 
what  invincible  fatality  the  torrent  of 
outrageous  vice  broke  down  and  dashed 
away  each  obstacle  before  it,  yet  kept  the 
vicious  individuals  entirely  concealed  from 
human  penetration ;  and,  in  a  word,  might 
imitate  the  verdict  of  a  coroner— -declare 
that  murder  had  taken  place,  but  add, 
that  it  wits  committed  by  persons  unknown. 
For  the  purpose  of  tracmg  peculation  to 
the  peculator,  corruption  to  the  corruptor, 
and  vice  to  tlie  vicious,  were  the  varioua 
committees  employed  from  time  to  time 
in  obedience  to  the  votes  and  orders  of 
the  House ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the 
committee,  at  whiph  a  spirited  and  truly 
irreproachable  individual  (Mr.  Gregory) 
presided,  during  the  course  of  three  sue* 
cessive  years,  did  (as  well  as  two  subse- 
<]uent  committees)  declare,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  government  in  the  Last 
Indies  to  be  foul,  and  the  head  of  that 
government  pure.  Under  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  keeping  in  his  view  the 
resolution  of  the  Iloutie  accusatory  of  Mr, 
Hastings,  Mr.  Burke  declared  that  he 
should  consider  himself  justified  in  all  his 
succeeding  motions,  of  which  the  first 
would  be,  *^  That  there  be  laid  before 
this  House  copies  of  all  correspondence, 
since  the  montli  of  January  1782,  between 
Warren  Hastings,  esq.,  late  Gpyerour-^e- 
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neral  of  Bengal,  and  th^  Couri  of  Di- 
rectors, as  well  before  as  since  the  return 
of  the  said  Governor-general,  relative  to 
the  presents  and  other  money  privately 
received  by  the  said  Govemor-gener^'* 

Mr.  Windham  seconded  the  motion. 

Alderman  Le  Mesurier,  complained  that, 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  not  stated  to  the 
House  all  the  papers  for  which  he  meant 
to  call ;  neither  had  he  opened  the  points 
to  which  those  papers  were  meant  to 
be  applied.  This,  doubtless,  was  always 
customary;  and  indeed  common  sense 
required  that  such  a  mode  should  con- 
stantly prevail,  as  the  House  would  other- 
wise be  drawn  on  step  by  step,  till  they 
could  not  know  how  to  recede.  The  re- 
solutions, he  understood,  had  passed  in  a 
very  thin  House ;  they  ousht  not  there- 
fore to  be  made  the  ground  of  so  serious 
a  proceeding.  Mr.  Hastings  had  proved 
himself  a  meritorious  servant  of  the  Com* 
pany ;  and  in  giving  him  that  character,  he 
spoke  impartially,  as  he  was  a  perfect 
stranger  to  him,  and  did  not  even  know 
his  person:  but  from  all  which  he  had 
•een  of  the  records  of  the  Company  during 
the  two  last  years,  throughout  which  pe- 
riod he  had  been  in  the  direction,  he  saw 
no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  Mr.  Hast- 
ings the  delinquent  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  thought  proper  t6  describe  mm.  The 
hon.  gentleman  had  chosen  to  indulge 
himself  in  some  remarks  relative  to  the 
trial  by  jury,  and  therefore,  surely,  after 
so  public  an  avowal  from  that  side  of  the 
House  of  an  opinion  against  trials  by  jury, 
whenever  the  East  India  judicature  should 
again  fall  under  discussion,  they  would 
not  hear  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
expressing  their  disapprobation  of  it  in 
such  vehement  terms,  as  was  their  usual 
custom.  He  hoped  the  hon.  gentleman 
would,  in  common  candour,  state  to  the 
House  the  whole  of  the  papers  for  which 
he  meant  to  move. 

Mr.  Dundas  remarked,  that  a  variety  of 
pointed  strictures,  manifestly  levelled  at 
himself,  induced  him,  at  one  time,  to  ima- 
gine that  he  was  the  criminal  whom  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  determined  to 
bring  to  justice.  He  was  glad,  however, 
on  that  occasion,  and  he  should  always  re- 
joice if  gentlemen,  when  they  meant  to 
say  any  thing  which  bore  allusion  to  his 
conduct,  would  say  it  in  tliat  House,  and  in 
his  presence,  when  he  might  make  that 
sort  of  reply  which  the  accusation  appeared 
to  merit.  He  never  was  ashamed  to  meet 
all  who  had  any  thing  to  say  against  him» 


face  to  &ce ;  mad  he  rather  wished  that 
they  would  act  in  that  manly  way,  and  not 
attack  him  in  anonymous  libels,  and  delu- 
sive pamphlets,  crammed  with  false  and 
illiberal  charges,  and  circulated  with  in* 
dustry  through  every  corner  of  the  king- 
dom.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  was  of 
opinion,  that  he  (Mr.  Dundas)  ought  to 
have  been  the  accuser  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
Why,  he  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine, 
because  at  no  one  period  of  his  life  had  he 
ever  dropped  the  most  distant  hint  that  he 
meant  to  become  the  accuser  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  again 
and  again  declared,  that  he  had  nb  such 
intention ;  and  he  appealed  to  those  who 
sat  with  him  on  the  secret  committee,  two 
of  whom  he  saw  opposite  to  him  (colonel 
North  and  Mr.  £llis),  whether  he  had 
even  glanced  at  such  an  idea  ?  He  had, 
undoubtedly,  been  the  person  to  suggest 
the  string  of  resolutions  which  appeared 
upon  their  Journals ;  and  he  did  not  feel 
the  smallest  scruple  to  admit,  that  the 
same  sentiments  which  he  had  entertained 
respecting  Mr.  Hastings,  at  the  time  of 
.proposing  those  resolutions,  he  harboured 
concerning  him  at  that  moment.  But^ 
were  these  sentiments  from  which  it  wa« 
warrantable  to  infer,  that  he  supposed  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  such  as  made 
him  a  fit  object  for  a  criminal  prosecution  f 
Far  from  it.  To  what  did  the  resolution, 
upon  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
laid  so  much  stress,  proceed  ?  To  nothing: 
more  than  the  recall  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  a 
matter  which  he,  at  the  time,  thought  ex- 
pedient, and  had  recommended  to  the 
House  in  this  particular  light.  With  re« 
spect  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  pre- 
vious to  1782,  the  breach  of  the  treaty  of 
Poorunder,  and  the  great  and  expensive 
establishments  which  he  had  made  in  In- 
dia, he  should  briefly  remark,  that  he,  on: 
th^  two  occasions,  thought  him  highly 
culpable  at  the  time,  and  he  still  enter- 
tained the  same  idea;  but  he  did  not 
think  that  the  procedure  of  Mr.  Hastinga 
amounted  to  criminality.  He  had  exa- 
mined his  conduct  minutely ;  and  he  al- 
ways found,  that  when  there  was  any  im- 
proper conduct  observable  in  Mr.  Hast- 
mgs,  every  possibility  of  annexing  a  cri- 
minal intention  to  it  eluded  his  grasp,  and 
there  was  always  some  letter  of  the  court 
of  directors,  or  some  strong  reason  to  jus- 
tify Mr.  liastings  at  the  bottom.  In  order 
to  explain  the  expensive  establishments  in 
India,  he  should  beg  leave  to  read  a  letter 
written  home  by  Mr.  Hastings  in  1782|  i» 
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which  he  complained  of  the  situation  he 
was  ioy  in  comtoqueoce  of  so  many  writers 
being  sent  out  to  him,  declaring,  that  he 
had  at  that  time  250  youn^  men,  the 
younger  sons  of  the  first  famihes  in  Great 
Britain,  all  gaping  for  lacks  and  scram- 
bling for  patronage,  in  the  hopes  of  getting 
fortunes  soon  enough  to  return  m  the 
prime  of  life,  and  spend  the  remainder  of 
their  days  in  their  native  country*  This 
remonstrance  was  received  in  Eneland  in^ 
the  beginning  of  1783*  And  what  was 
the  attention  paid  to  it  ?  During  that  im- 
maculate year,  when  sir  Henry  Fletcher 
•at  at  the  head  of  the  board  of  directors, 
so  far  from  a  restraining  hand  being  ex- 
tended over  the  increase  of  the  establish- 
ments of  India,  i\o  less  than  35  writers  were 
actually  sent- out.  Indeed,  he  had  not  the 
list  of  the  writers  about  him,  but  it  was 
pretty  obvious  from  what  shop  they  came. 
Mr.  Hastings  had  since  1782  aone  essential 
services  to  the  Company,  and  had  received 
the  thanks  of  the  court  of  directors ;  not 
that  he  meant  to  shelter  himself  under 
their  minute;  had  he  been  a  director, 
most  undoubtedlv  he  should  have  signed 
the  minute  of  thanks,  being  thoroughly 
convinced  that  they  were  merited  by  Mr. 
Hastings.  Apd,  upon  this  occasion,  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  declare,  that,  although 
he  thought  it  expedient  to  recall  him  in 
1782,  on  account  of  the  breach  of  the 
treaty  of  Poorunder,  and  on  account  of 
the  extremely  expensive  establishments 
introduced  by  him  in  India  ;  yet  he  much 
rejoiced  that  this  resolution  had  not  been 
carried  jnto  effect,  because  in  such  a  case 
he  should  have  proved  the  means  of  de- 
priving the  Company  of  a  most  valuable 
servant,  and  the  public  of  a  governor-ge- 
neral of  India  remarkable  for  uncommon 
ardour,  abilities,  and  capacity.  He  should 
not  object  to  the  motion ;  nor  would  he 
have  troubled  the  House  at  all,  had  not  so 
much  been  said  personally  to  himself,  that 
the  House,  he  was  persuaded,  must  have 
felt  that  it  was  due  to  them,  that  he  should 
give  some  explanation  on  the  points  to 
which  the  rignt  hon.  gentleman  ha4  al- 
luded. 

Mr.  Fox  declared;  that  he  had  not  the 
smallest  idea  of  speiakiiig  during  the  course 
of  the  debate,  had  not  some  observations 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  un- 
der which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
main a  moment  silent.  The  only  way  in 
which  he  could  meet  the  matter,  was  to 
oppose  assertion  to  assertion,  and  to  de- 
clare upon  the  word  and  honour  of  a  gen- 
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tleman,  that  if,  in  talking  of  the  36  writers 
sent  out  in  1783,  when  sir  Henry  Fletcher 
.sat  at  the  head  of  the  board  of  East  lodit 
Directors,  an^  when  he  had  himself  the 
honour  to  be  in  administration,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  meant  to  insinuate  that  he 
had  been  concerned  in  sending  out  any, 
he  was  completely  and  perfectly  mistaken^ 
In  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  he  never 
had  sent  odt,  or  rather  procured  to  be  sent 
out  to  India,  but  one  single  writer,  and 
that  was  at  the  time  when  the  earl  of  Shd- 
burne  presided  over  his  Majesty's  councils. 
That,  upon  his  word  of  honour,  most  so^ 
lemnly  pledged  to  the  House,  had  beea 
the  only  writer  for  whom  he  had  ever  pro- 
cured a  recommendation,  and  succeeded. 
Indeed,  if  the  House  would  recollect  a 
little,  it  was  not  verv  likely  that  the  Ad- 
ministration in  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  be,  should  stand  remarkably  wdl  with 
the  Board  of  Directors,  as  it  was  well 
known  what  their  intentions  were  at  the 
time,  with  a  view  to  effect  a  reform  of  the 
Company.  He  considered  it  right  to  say 
thus  much  in  consequence  of  the  insiooa- 
tion  of  the  right  hon.  geotleman,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  conveyed  to 
the  House. 

Previous  to  his  sitting  down,  he  should 
beg  leave  briefly  to  touch  upon  the  con- 
sistency of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who, 
when  hard  driven  to  the  pomt,  and  obliged, 
as  it  were,  to  defend  his  own  conduct,  had 
done  that,  which  Heaven  knew  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  could  do  at  all  times,  with 
hb  opoonents  face  to  face,  let  the  argu- 
ment bear  as  much  as  it  would  against 
him  !  But  what  sort  of  a  defence  had  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  made  ^  He  had  been 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  admitting,  that 
he  at  one  time  entertained  an  opinion  that 
Mr.  Hastiogs,  with  respect  to  certain 
points,  proceeded  in  a  manner  highly  cid- 
pable;  nay,  he  had  added,  that  be  was 
still  of  the  same  opinion,  although  almost 
in  the  same  breath,  certainly  in  the  same 
speech,  he  had  declared  that  he  entertained 
a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  praised 
his  conauct  as  warmly  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  observations,  as  he  had  abused  it  in 
the  former  part.  And  what  points  had 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  chosen  to  select 
as  the  points  in  which  he  considered  Mr. 
Hastings  as  having  been  highly  culpable  I 
Merely  the  two  points  of  the  HohUla  war, 
with  the  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Poorunder, 
and  in  having  introduced  expensive  esta- 
blishments in  India.  Gracious  Heaven  1 
did  the  wbole  idea  which  the  right  hon. 
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geitUfinan  entertained  of  the  culpability 
of  Mr.  Hastings  amount  only  to  this  ?  Had 
the  House  heard  nothing  of  Corah  and 
Allahabad?  of  Cheyt  Sing?  of  the  Be- 
gums ?  and  of  all  the  long  catalogue  of 
crimes  committed  in  India^  to  the  infinite 
disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  country, 
to  the  misery  and  even  butchery  of  the 
natives,  to  the  destruction  of  all  confidence 
in  British  faith,  and  to  the  everlasting  dis- 
grace of  the  British  name  and  character 
in  Hindostan  I 

Mr.  Fox  now  read  the  resolution  imme- 
diately preceding  that  in  which  the  House 
resolved  in  1782,  that  Mn  Hastings  and 
Mr.  Hornby  should  be  recalled,  and  ap- 
pealed to  every  man  of  common  sense, 
whether  that  marked  and  strong  censure 
did  no  go  immediately  to  Mr.  Hastings 
and  governor  Hornby?  It  was  not  in 
language  to  express  disgrace  more  strongly 
than  to  declare  that  the  delinquents  ought 
to  receive  some  mark  of  parliamentary 
displeasure.  Certainly  these  two  resolu- 
tions, and  the  obvious  construction  of  both, 
with  the  vote  of  recall  passed  at  the  India 
House,  in  which  governor  Hastings  was 
permitted  to  resign  in  consequence  of  his 
long  and  meritorious  services,  was  not  a 
littfe  strange.  How  was  this  mode  of  re- 
call to  be  reconciled  to  the  resolution 
which  stigmatized  Mr.  Hastings,  and  de- 
clared it  as  the  opinion  of  the  House  that 
he  deserved  some  mark  of  parlian>entaryi 
displeasure  ?  Was  it  not  a  contradiction 
insulting  to  that  House,  and  inconsistent 
to  a  shameful  degree?  The  right  hon. 
gentlemnn  thought  proper  to  declare  that 
he  would  not  have  sheltered  himself  under 
a  minute  of  the  board  of  directors,  but 
that  had  he  been  a  director,  he  would  have 
signed  that  minute  likewise;  and,  there- 
fore, the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who  had 
himself  prevailed  upon  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  resolve  in  a  grave  and  phlegmatic 
form,  but  in  strong  and  energetic  phrase, 
that  governor  Hastings  deserved  parlia- 
mentary censure,  would  have  given  that 
gentleman  thanks  for  his  long  and  merito- 
riouff  services !  What  egregious  incon- 
sistency !  For  the  word  *  long'  in  the  mi- 
nute of  recall,  undoubtedly  comprehended 
the  whole  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
as  well  thoto  before  1782,  as  those  sub^- 
quent  to  that  period.  His  right  hon.  friend 
had  been  censured  by  a  worthy  alderman, 
for  his  supposed  remark  in  respect  to  triad 
by  jury.  The  worthy  magistrate  had  mis- 
understood his  right  hon.  friend,  who  had 
not  expressed  any  disapprobation  of  the 
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general  principle  of  trial  by  jury,  but 
merely,  observed  that  the  cause  under  con* 
sideration  was  of  too  much  magnitude  for 
the  cognizance  of  the  Court  of  King's- 
bench,  and  had  proposed  to  appeal  to  a 
tribunal  and  a  form  of  trial  as  ancient  as 
the  constitution  itself,  of  which  it  was  a 
part.  Thus  had  his  right  hon.  friend 
evinced,  that  the  highest  species  of  oi" 
fenders  might  be  brought  to  trial,  without 
resorting  to  any  novel  experiment  on  the 
constitution,  but  in  a  manner  conformable 
to  usage,  and  before  an  ancient,  legal,  and 
constitutional  tribunal.  All  this  amounted 
to  one  powerful  proof,  that  the  new  Court 
of  Judicature,  which  took  away  the  birth- 
right of  Britons,  made  that  evidence  that 
was  not  evidence  before,  and  obliged  cri- 
minals to  accuse  and  to  convict  thQm«> 
selves,  was  not  only  a  tribunal  unconsti- 
tutional in  its  origin  and  its  principle,  and 
tyrannical  and  oppressive  in  its  practice^ 
butaltogether  needless. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  he  should  have  con- 
tented himself  with  giving  a  silent  assent 
to  the  motion,  had  he  not  heard  such  ex- 
traordinary language  used  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last.  He 
should  however  have  been  ashamed  of  his 
own  feelings,  could  he  have  tamely  suf- 
fered such  insinuations  to  be  made,  with- 
out expressing  some  part  of  that  indigna- 
tion with  which  bis  breast  was  filled. 
What  had  been  the  charge  made  against 
his  right  hon.  friend?  A  charge  of  in- 
consistency, in  'now  bearing  testimony  to 
the  merits  of  an  individual  whom,  upon  a 
former  occasion,  he  was  supposed  to  have 
considered  as  an  object  of  censure.  And 
by  whom  was  this  charge  advanced  ?  Let 
the  House  compare  the  charge  and  the 
party  from  whom  it  proceeded,  and  then 
ju^^  whether  he  deserved  censure  for 
suTOring  his  temper  to  be  somewhat  ruffled 
bv  so  barefaced,  so  shameless  a  conduct. 
Yet,  indeed,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
not  deviated  from  his  consistency  of  argu- 
ment, when  having  first  taken  it  for  granted 
that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  during  a 
series  of  years  continued  to  vent  the  most 
injurious  and  violent  charges,  •  and  to 
threaten  with  the  severest  punishment  a 
certain  individual ;  he  inferred  that  he  was 
now  become  a  convert  in  his  supposed 
opinion;  and  had  taken  upon  himself,  from 
his  own  recent  practice,  to  dictate  tho 
form  of  words  in  which  the  recantation  of 
his  friend  ought  to  have  been  made.  But 
his  l^'ght  hon.  friend  had  no  need  of  such 
a  tutor,  nor  had  he  committed  go  egregt* 
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OU8  an  absurdity  at  the  right  hon.  geDtle- 
man  thought  proper  to  lay  to  his  charge. 
Eager  to  hx  this  imputation  upon  his  right 
hon.  friend,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
eone  so  far  as  to  use  the  roost  unjustifiable 
language,  no  less  than  a  direct  charge  of 
falsehc^;  for  which,  however,  finding 
even  the  most  violent  members  of  the 
House  apparently  shocked,  he  had  apo- 
logized by  saying,  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  apply  the  word  in  its  generally  efiensive 
sense,  yet  he  would  still  contend  that  his 
right  hon.  friend's  attempt  to  prove,  that 
those  resolutions  which  had  oeen  read, 
were  such  a  pledge  of  his  disapprobation 
of  Mr.  Hastings^s  general  conduct,  as 
must  stamp  with  inconsistency  any  subse* 

Suent  approbation  of  any  part.  The  right 
00.  gentleman  seemed  determined  to  re- 
present the  acquiescence  which  his  ri^ht 
tion.  friend  had  acknowledged  to  the  prin* 
ciple  of  the  vote  of  thanks  of  the  directors, 
as  an  unanswerable  proof  of  his  having 
changed  his  opinion  with  respect  to  those 
parts  of  Mr.  Hastings's  conduct  which  he 
bad  formerly  censured :  and  yet,  whoever 
read  with  impartiality  the  vote  alluded  to, 
could  not  remain  one  moment  under  difii* 
culties  to  discover,  that  in  adopting  the 
spirit  and  tenor  of  that  vote,  his  right  hon. 
friend  could  not  have  proceeded  beyond 
the  line  of  mere  thanks  to  Mr.  Hastings 
for  some  receut  instances  of  his  conduct^ 
cautiously  guarding  against  the  most  dis- 
tant encomiums  upon  those  preceding 
parts  which  were  the  objects  of  his 
severest.and  most  animated  reprehension. 
It  did  not,  however,  in  the  least  excite 
his  astonishment  to  find  tliat  (me  specim^i 
of  the  right  hop.  gentleman's  idea  of  con- 
sistency was  the  position,  that  where  one 
fault  could  be  found  in  any  person,  no 
merit  ought  to  be  admitted.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  could  not,  surely^  feel  a 
necessity  for  coming  to  so  full  an  explana« 
tion  of  his  sentiments  on  that  head  ;  be- 
cause his  conduct  had  already  made  them 
sufficiently  pubh'c.  For  his  own  part,  he 
should  not  measure  his  opinions  by  per- 
sons, but  by  principles ;  and  this  was  true 
consistency;  for,  always  to  oppose  and 
always  toa^ee  with  the  individual,  except 
upon  principle,  was  the  worst  of  all  sorts 
of  inconsistency  :  it  was,  however,  such 
as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  need  not  have 
taken  so  much  pains  to-  hold  up  as  that 
which  he  thought  the  proper  line  of  con- 
duct; for  his  actions  were,  in  this  case, 
the  full  test  of  his  sentiments.  In  pursu* 
ance  of  that  doctrine«-to  abide  by  prln- 
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ciples,  and  not  by  persons,  in  fonmns  an 
opinion  of  men's  conduct,  there  could  be 
nothing  more  reconcilable  th^  the  pro-  I 
priety  of  condemning  the  party  on  one  set  | 
of  principles,  and  of  acquitting,  nay,  of 
applauding  him  on  another.  *  This  his 
right  hon.  friend  had  done  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Hastings.  Considering  hif  procedure 
under  certain  parts  of  his  administration, 
and  when  embroiling  the  affieiirs  of  India 
b^  unnecessary  and  expensive  wars ;  ex- 
citing the  distrust  and  animosity  of  the 
native  princes  against  this  country,  by  in- 
fraction of  treaties,  and  the  extermination 
of  a  whole  people,  no  doubt  but  he  must 
have  highly  reseated  and  disapproved  of 
such  a  conduct :  but  again,  when  he  con- 
templated the  exertions  of  his  almost  un- 
precedented talents  in  the  unexpectedly 
great  business  of  restoring  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, re-establishing  a  confidential  in* 
tercourse  with  the  beighbouring  powers, 
and  redeeming  the  crecut  of  the  Gpvem* 
ment,  he  would  act  highly  inconsisteni 
with  those  feelings  and  principles,  which, 
upon  a  former  occasion,  excited  his  in- 
dignation, if  he  were  not  at  once  to  ac- 
knowledge and  to  applaud  the  merit  whidi 
had  produced  such  good  e£fects«  He 
held  it  absolutely  necessary  in  point  of 
justice  and  right,  to  examine  the  wluUe 
of  the  public  conduct  of  any  servant  of 
the  people,  to  give  him  due  credit  for  sud 
parts  ad  were  meritorious,  as  well  as  to 
censure  him  for  such  as  were  cuipaUe  t 
and,  for  his  own  part,  he  should  not  beai* 
tate  one  moment  to  declare  that,  bow- 
ever  censurable  some  parts  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ingl's  conduct  might  be  made  to  appear, 
he  must  notwithstanding  consider  such  as 
were  praise-worthy  aa  intitled  to  the 
warmest  approbation — nay,  as  a  sufficient 
ground  for  reward  and  thanks,  couki  tbejr 
be  proved  to  predominate  over  what  was 
exceptionable.  The  two  right  hon.  seii- 
tlemen  had  contended  that  his  right  hotu 
friend,  in  moving  the  resolutions  which 
were  read,  expressly  pledged  himself  to 
institute  acrimmal  inquiry,  of  which  those 
resolutions  were  t9  stand  forth  as  the 
foundation.  This  position  he  must  posi* 
tively  deny,  as  the  object  of  those  reaoki- 
tions  was  manifestly  of  a  very  difierent 
tendency,  and  simply  went  to  est^lish 
the  necessity  of  Mr.  Hastings's  re<»U, 
not  on  account  of  mal-administration  ;  but 
because,  having  lost  the  confidence  of  cer- 
tain neighbouring  princes,  he  would  (as 
it  was  then  conceived^  lose  the  power  d[ 
reducing  the  confusea  and  iinsetued  state 
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^f  those  countries  to  order  and  regularity. 
Were  it  to  be  admitted,  that  a  vote  for 
the  purpose  of  recalling  a  governor,  on 
motives  of  policy,  ought  necessarily  to  be 
considered  as  a  ground  of  a  criminal  pro- 
secution, such  a  doctrine  would  draw  after 
it  the  most  monstrous  consequences ;  for 
it  must  either  reduce  Parliament  to  ^he 
necessity  of  hesitating  concerning  such  a 
measure,  however   urgent    the  occasion 
might  prove,  until  after  a  full  examination 
of  the  conduct  of  the  governor,  or  it  must 
lead  to  the  greatest  oppression,  by  ren- 
dering a  prosecution   indispensable,    al- 
though no  adequate  inquiry  might  have 
been  instituted  to  determine  on  its  pro- 
priety*   At  all  events,  it  was  unanswer- 
ably demonstrable  that,  at  the  passing  of 
those  resolutions,  they  were  not  intended 
as  a  foundation  for  any  criminal  proceed- 
ings, because  they  contained  in  themselves 
the  whole  of  the  object  for  which  they 
were   calculated  ;  incontrovertibly  esta- 
blishing the  position,  that  it  appeared  ne- 
cessary to  introduce  and  maintain  a  con- 
fidence with  the  princes  of  India.     Cer- 
tain governors  in  India  having  also  lost 
that  confidence,'  it  )vas  advisable — What  ? 
to  punish  ?     No !  but  to  recall  those  ^o-^ 
vemors.    Whether  the  conduct  by  which 
the  confidence  of  the  native  princes  was 
lost,  had  been  occasioned  by  the  execu- . 
tion  of  orders  from  home,   or  resulted 
from  the  imprudence   of  the  governors 
themselves,  was  a  question  by  no  means 
involved  in  either  tne  propriety  or  impro- 
priety of  the  recall ;  because,  to  be  the 
agents  in  a  system  of  which  the  people  of 
India  disapproved,  would  as  efiectually 
destroy  ^e  confidence  6f  those  people  as 
to  have  become  the  original  devisers  of  it. 
Therefore,  however  guilty  Mr.  Hastings 
might  possibly  prove,  the  resolutions  now 
referred  to,  were  by  no  means  a  charge 
against  him  ;  because,  whether  innocent 
or  guilty,  his  return  firoro  India  was  appa< 
rently  necessary  at  the  time,  and  those 
resolutions  only  went  to  point  out  and 
state    how   absolutely  sucn  a'  necessity 
existed. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  dwelt  on 
the  extermination  of  the  Rohillas  with  all 
the  exaftgerat^d  and  heightened  colouring 
with  which  he  was  in  general  used  to  grace 
his  argument ;  there  was  no  person  who 
had  heard  him,  but  would  have  imagined 
that  this  event  had  been,  in  fact,  attended 
by  unexampled  barbarity,  even  not  less 
than  the  massacre  of  all  the  wretched  in- 
Mutanti  of  the  country,  without  distinc- 


tion of  age,  sex,  or  condition ;  and  he  had 
also  represented  it  as  a  subiect,  on  which 
his  right  hon.  friend  thought  so  highly  as 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  speculation  and  in-  , 
ouiry,  whether  such  a  proceeding  put  in 
the  estimate  with  a  sum  of  forty  lacks  of 
rupees  were  justifiable  or  not.  His  right 
hon.  friend  had  never  entered  upon  such 
an  inouiry,  neither  did  he  suggest  any 
such  doubt,  having  barely  stated  in  hjs 
resolution,  that  the  desolation  of  the 
country  was  not  necessary  towards  the 
recovery  of  the  money ;  nor  had  he  at  all 
gone  into  a  consideration  of  the  measure 
itself,  with  respect  either  to  its  justice  or 
humanity,  but  simply  with  an  eve  to  its 
efficacy  towards  the  object  which  it  was 
intended  to  promote.  But  this  was  not 
the  only  mark  of  disingenuousness  frotn 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  because  he  was 
by  no  means  justified  in  having  repre- 
sented in  such  melancholy  language,  the 
extirpation  of  that  people,  since  it  was  not, 
as  he  had  appeared  to  insinuate,  a  destroy* 
ing  and  cutting  off  the  lives  of  the  people, 
but  merely  the  removal  df  them  to  a  dif- 
ferent place.  He  should^  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  himself  represented,  m  conse- 
quence of  what  hei  was  now  saying,  as 
having  attempted  to  describe  the  forcing 
a  people  from  their  possessions  and  re- 
moving them  to  a  distance,  as  in  itself 
exceedingly  insignificant,  and,  of  course, 
not  liable  to  the  reproach  of  injustice  and 
inhumanity :  but  he  httA  personally  expe- 
rienced so  much  of  that  uncandid  manner 
of  arguing,  that  he  could  now  coolly  dis- 
regard and  despise  it.  He  did  indeed 
consider  such  aA  extermination  (though 
fiir  short  of  letting  loose  all  the  horrors  of 
fire  and  sword,  as  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  endeavoured  to  represent  the 
affair  of  the  Uohilias)  in  a  most  horribly 
alarming  point  of  view,  and  so  repugnant 
to  every  sentiment  of  hifman  nature,  that 
nothing  could  possibly  justify  it  except 
the  strongest  motives  of  political  expe- 
diency, and  that,  throughout,  irrefragably 
supported  by  all  the  invincible  principles 
of  necessary  justice. 

The  right  hon.  mover  had  thought  pro- 
per to  set  off  with  an  attack  upon  his  right 
non.  friend  for  not  having  come  forward 
in  the  present  case  as  the  prosecutor  of 
Mr.  Hastings.  He  had  already  shewn 
why  it  was  not  his  fight  hon.  friend's  duty 
to  adopt  the  measure  on  the  idea  of  his 
having  been  pledged  to  it  by  the  reso- 
lutions. But,  perhaps,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  imagined  that  his  right  hoii* 
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friend  would  have  proved  the  most  proper 
person  to  have  conducted  the  business  of 
the  prosecution,  and,  for  that  reason,  in- 
dependently of  the  notion  of  his  having 
been  committed,  wii^ed  him  to  have  taken 
it  upon  himself.  He  must  confess,  that 
if  there  were  any  real  guilt  to  be  investi- 
gated, and  any  punishment  to  be  inflicted, 
that  his  right  hon.  friend  would  indeed 
prove  full  as  proper  a  person  to  take  the 
lead,  and  full  as  likely  to  accomplisli  all 
the  purposes  of  public  justice,  as  those 
gentlemen  into  whose  hands  the  prosecu- 
tion ha4  faHcn^  But  as  another  right  hon. 
gentleman  observed,  that  there  were  occa- 
sions when  the  bounds  and  established 
rules  of  justice  ought  io  be  overleaped, 
and  a  prosecution  conducted  rather  by 
violence  and  resentment,  than  by  the  dull 
forms  of  ordinary  proceeding ;  perhaps, 
considering  the  present  business  in  that 
point  of  view^  the  gentlemen  who  had 
taken  it  up,  were  the  fittest  persons  to 
carry  it  throueh  all  its  branches  from  the, 
beginning  to  the  end. 

With  respect  to  the  breach  of  the  treaty 
of  Pooirunder,  and  the  seizing  on  the  pro- 
vinces of  Corah  and  Allahabad,  he  must 
beg  leave  to  remind  the  House  that,  sub- 
sequently to  the  transactions  In  those  pro- 
vinces, which  took  place  during  either 
1772  or  I774fy  an  Act  of  Parliament  had 
been  passed  altering  the  whole  system  of 
East  India  government,  and,  instead  of  a 
president  and  cojuncil  of  Bengal,  appoint- 
ing Mr.  Hastings,  by  name,  governor- 
feneral  of  the  whole  of  the  settlements, 
t  would,  therefore,  prove  at  once  highly 
inconsistent  and  absurd  to  consider  him 
at  the  present  period  in  the  light  of  a  cul- 
prit for  any  measures  taken  previous  to 
his  nomination  to  that  distinguished  post» 
which  in  itself  was  the  highest  certincate 
of  the  approbation  of  Parliament.  All  the 
papers  required  were  certainly  verv  proper 
to  be  laid  before  the  House,  let  the  mode 
in  which  the  prosecution  should  be  con- 
ducted be  what  it  might.  He  should,  for 
the  present,  avoid  giving  Any  opinion  re- 
specting the  several  proposed  modes  of 
trial ;  but  as  the  ri^htnon.  gentleman  had 
l^pegred  to  determine  upon  impeachment, 
as  the  best  calculated  to  answer  the  end 
proposed,  he  hoped  that  he  would  as  early 
as  possible  make  the  House  acquainted 
with  the  different  steps  which  he  proposed 
to  take.  He  was  happy  to  feel  that  he 
jshould  come  to  the  business  with  the  most 
perfect  impartiality ;  and  should  the  right 
Jbpn.  gentlenoiin  |;)ring  fu^ly  home  tq  Mr. 
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Hastings  the  violent  imputations  of  atro- 
cious crimes,  he,  for  his  own  part,  far 
from  screening,  would  wish  to  bring  down 
upon  him  tlie  most  exemplary  punish- 
ment. 

Mr.  B,  Rous  felt  it  requisite  to  o&r 
himself  in  reply  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Burke's 
speech,  in  which  he  had  insinuated,  that 
as  he  (Mr.  Rous)  originally  seconded  the 
motion  for  the  select  committee,  it  would 
have  proved  more  becoming  bad  be 
brought  forward  the  business  of  that  day. 
On  that  occasion  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  please  to  recollect  that  he  not  only 
seconded  the  motion  for  the  select  com* 
mittee,  but  acted  as  one  of  its  members, 
and  when  its  first  object  was  the  investi- 
gation of  ^he  state  and  proceedings  of  the 
Supreme  Judicature  of  Bengal.  On  this 
committee  did  he  sit  during  the  second 
session ;  but  at  length,  the  great  object 
was,  to  lus  astonbhment  and  concern, 
most  materially  departed  from,  and  points 
actually  foreign  to  its  nature  received  the 
preference  m  discussion.  During  the  third 
session  his  name  was  put,  without  his  know- 
ledge, on  the  committee,  whilst  he  remain- 
ed absent  in  Shropshire.  Not,  therefore, 
attending,  with  what  propriety  could  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  think  of  selecting 
him  as  the  necessary  person  to  move  an 
impeachment  against  Mr.  Hastings,  whom 
he  had  not  considered  as  a  criminal  > 

Mr.  Francis  observed,  that  the  strong 
impressions  made  upon  general  Clavering's 
mind  and  his  own,  relative  to  the  ex- 
tremely barbarous  mode  of  prosecuting 
hostilities  against  the  Rohlllas,  proceeded 
from  informations  given  to  them  by  a 
British  officer,  then  invested  with  the 
command  of  the  troops  employed  on  the 
occasion. 

Mr.  VansiUart  contended,  that  in  ge- 
neral the  nature  of  the  Rohilla  war  was 
little  understood,  and  that  the  extirpation 
of  the  Rohillas  had  never  taken  place. 
Mere  chance^  inattention,  or  error,  had  in- 
troduced the  word  *  extirpation ;'  and  thus 
it  stood»  falsely  and  absurdly  translated 
from  a  term,  of  a  difierent  meaning,  in  the 
Persic  language. 

Lord  North  felt  it  necessary  to  bring 
back  to  the  recollection  of  the  Houae  that, 
with  their  consent,  he,  during  the  year 
1774,  assisted  in  nominating  Mr.  Hastings 
governor-general  of  Bengal ;  that  in  1776 
the  directors,  very  properly,  removed  himt 
but  that  a  majority  of  the  court  of  pro- 
prietors overpowered  their  act,  and  once 
more  pQpfirmed  Mr*  Hastings  ia  bia  go* 
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emuaent.    It  wa8  once  conceived  that  a 
!ertain  gentleman   (Mr*  Laughlin  Mac- 
eane)"  would  have  proved  able  to  bring 
VI r.  Hastings  to  a  resignation  of  his  go- 
rernment ;  but  when  the  former  reached 
[Calcutta,  the  latter  disowned  him  and  kept 
lis  post.  During  no  inconsidercdile  period, 
ifiairs  prospered  under  the  administration 
>f  Mr.  Hastings.    The  circumstances  of 
Jie   Rohilla-war  were  most  imperfectly 
loderstood  in  England,  previous  to  theur 
nveatigation  by  the  secret  and  select  qom- 
nittees.   Then,  indeed,  did  censure  alight 
ipon  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings;  and 
lot   only  this  gentleman,  but  even  the 
:purt  of  directors,  were  deemed  repre- 
liensible  for  the  breach  of  the  treaty  of 
Poorunder.    Lord  North  added,  that,  for 
his  own  part,  he  did  not  then  think  it 
prudent  to  recall  Mr.   Hastings,  Great 
Britain  being  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with 
France,  who  was  likely  to  turn  her  arms 
against  the  English  territories  in  the  East 
Indies ;  but  not  less  likely  to  find  their 
progress  effectually  checked  by  military 
measures  resulting  from  the  plans  of  such 
a  vigorous  and  able  mind  as  that  of  Mr. 
Hastings.    When  seneral  Clavering,  col. 
Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis,  arrived  in  In- 
dia, and  secured  a  majority  in  council,  the 
government  became,  of  all  others,  the  best 
conducted,  yet  was  not  of  v§ry  long  dura* 
lion,  two  of  the  gentlemen  dymg.    With 
regard  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency, 
about  which  so  much  had  been  said,  his 
right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Dundas)  must  give 
hina  leave  to  contend,  without  meaning  to 
impute  consistency  to  hitn,  that  a  manifest 
want  of  consistency  appeared  between  the 
resolution  which  declared  that  Mr.  Hast- 
ings had  acted  in  a  manner  disgraceful  to 
the  national  honour,  and  deservmgof  par* 
liamentary  displeasure,  and  the  vote  of 
recall,  which  spoke  of  his  long  and  meri- 
torious services :  for  the  word  '  long'  in- 
disputably went  to  the  extent  of  compre- 
hending all  his  services;  and  surely  no 
absurdity  could  be  more  glaring,  whilst 
this  resdution  remained  unrescinded  upon 
ihe  Journals. 

Major  Scott  rose  and  said:— As  the 
right  hon.  mover,  amidst  all  his  declama- 
tions, has  not  thought  proper  to  bring  a 
single  charge  against  Mr.  Hastings,  I^all 
not  intrude  myself  long  upon  the  indul- 
gence of  the  House.  It  is  true  he  has 
promised  a  great  deal;  but  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
pledges  on  former  occasions.  He  has 
ihpugbt  proper  sometimes  to  descend  from 


the  higb  and  important  station  he  fills  in 
this  country,  to  the  rank  of  a  common 
pamphleteer ;  and  I  now  hold  in  my  hand, 
Sir,  a  speecli  published  by  Mr.  Dodsley, 
as  what  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said  in 
this  House  on  the  1st  of  December,  1783, 
before  I  had  the  honour  to  be  a  member 
of  it.  But  when  it  appeared  to  the  world 
in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  meeting  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman upon  equal  terms.  I  replied  to  it, 
and  I  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  every 
man  who  is  not  tinctured  by  party  preju^ 
dices,  to  declare  whether  I  have  not  satis- 
factorily refuted  every  charge  brought 
against  Mr.  Hastings.  His  speech  and 
my  answer  dre  before  the  public,  and  they 
have  pronounced  in  my  favour.  The 
charges  are  numerous ;  they  are  the  es- 
sence of  all  his  reports;  and  if  they  had 
been  true,  Mr.  Hastings  deserved  to  have 
lost  twenty  lives,  if  he  had  had  them,  for 
the  magnitude  of  his  crimes.  I  will  go 
farther.  Sir;  as  I  have  already  refuted 
what  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  assert- 
ed, I  am  not  afraid  of  pledging  myself  to 
refute  all  that  he  roa^  hereafter  produce 
in  the  course  of  this  mquiry.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  now  proposes  to  proceed 
against  Mr.  Hastings ;  but  how  does  he 
do  it  ?  He  comes  forward  this  day  to  move 
for  papers,  in  order  tp  found  his  charges 
upon«  If  the  right  hon.  ^ntleman  was  a 
fair  accuser,  who  acted  from  a  regard  to 
public  justice,  and  not  for  private  ven- 


geance, 


wolild  this  be  the  mode  of  his 


proceeding  ?  Year  af^er  year  he  has  pledged 
himself  to  God,  this  House,  and  to  his 
Country,  to  prove  Mr.  Hastings  a  most 
notorious  delinquent.  Last  year,  seven 
wedcs  before  Uie  House  rose,  he  declared 
his  intention  of  prosecuting  Mr.  Hastings; 
but  it  would  have  saved  time,  if  he  had 
then  moved  for  the  papers  he  now  intends 
to  call  for ;  and  it  would  have  been  the 
conditct  of  a  manly,  fair,  and  honourable 
accuser,  if  he  had  given  Mr.  Hasting  some 
intimation  of  his  mode  ofproceedmg,  by- 
stating  to  the  House  what  he  has  now 
stated.  Such  conduct  would,  indeed,  have 
been  fair,  honourable,  and  parliamentary ; 
but  it  would  not  have  been  the  conduct  of 
a  man  who  takes  the  duke  of  Parma  for 
his  model :  '<  Dolus  an  virtus  quis  in  hoste 
requirit."  This  House,  however,  will  not, 
I  trust,  adopt  the  sentiments  and  conduct 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  I  have  a 
confidence  in  the  honour  and  jiMtice  of 
this  House,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  will 
protect  a  man  who  ia  universally  allowed 
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to  have  performed  great  and  iinportant 
•ervices  to  his  country,  from  unqualified 
abuse,  and  unmerited  calumny.  The  right 
■Jion.  gentleman  has  talked  much  of  the 
labours  of  his  committee,  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  reports:  but.  Sir,  I  assert  that  the 
Reports  of  the  select  committee  are  par- 
tiid  and  unjust ;  that  the  most  unwarrant- 
able means  wefe  used  to  criminate  Mr. 
Hastings  in  those  Reports,  and  that  when- 
ever any  evidence  appeared  that  served  to 
exculpate  him,  it  was  suppressed.    I  do 
not  make  this  charge  lightly.    I  pledge 
myself  to  prove  it ;  and  if  I  do  not  prove 
it,  I  will  consent  to  be  called  a  calumniator 
In  the  face  of  this  House.    Nay,  Sir,  I 
will  now  state  to  you  two  curious  facts. 
The  select  committee  summoned  a  gentle- 
man of  high  rank  in  the  Company's  civil 
service  before  them.    I  was  in  the  com- 
mittee-room, as  a  spectator,  and  was  turned 
out  very  civilly  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man— who  then  asked  various  questions 
of  the  person  who  had  been  summoned,  but 
finding  that  his  answers  were  not  tending  to 
the  purpose  the  right  hon.  gentleman  want- 
ed, fie  told  the  committee  there  was  no  he- 
cessity  to  examine  the  gentleman  they  had 
summoned.    Will  the  House  approve  of 
this  mode  of  proceeding  >  The  committee 
summoned  an  officer  of  high  rank  before 
them,  lieut.  col.  Robert  Stuart;  the  rieht 
hon.  gentleman  Examined  him,  as  to  what 
he  deems  his  strong  hold,  the  state  and 
condition  of  Oude.    Col.  Stuart's  answer 
40  the  riffht  hon.  ^tleman'sfirst  question 
was  perfectly  satisfactory,  that  Oude  was 
in  a  ruinous  state ;  but  unfortunately  the 
colonel  attributed,  in  his  reply  to  the  next 
question,  the  ruin  of  Oude  to  causes  that 
followed  from  measures  which  were  not 
the  measures  of  Mr.  Hastings.    He  then 
examined  him  as  to.  the  begums  and  their 
eunuchs.    Col.  Stuart  stated  instances  of 
their  disaffection  and  intrigues  so  early  as 
1776.     What  was  the  consequence?   I 
engage  to  prove  to  every  man  of  common 
sense  that  that  evidence  was  most  material 
for  the  exculpation  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and 
that  it  contains  more  matter  of  fact  than 
half  the  Reports ;  but  it  was  wholly  and 
completely  suppressed.    The  most  atten- 
tive reader  of  the  Reports  knows  nothing 
of  col.  Stuart  or  his  evidence.   The  House 
and  the  nation  know  the  scandalous  uses 
to  which  these  unjust,  and  partial,  and  im- 
pefect  Reports  were  applied  upon  a  great 
occasion,  which  fortunately  failed.    I  ao* 
euse  that  committee  of  the  grossest  par- 
liality,  and  I  am  ready  to  prove  it.    Long 
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before  I  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in 
House,  I  have  often  sat  with  surprise 
astonishment  in  the  gallery,  while  the  rig^ 
hon.  gentleman  has  been  describing  id| 
terms  more  glowing  than  I  supposed  the 
warmest  imagination  could  have  invented 
the  murders,  robberies,  oppressions,  and 
cruelties  practised  by  British  subjects  is 
India.  Upon  these  occasions,  I  have  bees 
sometimes  ied  to  think  that  the  greatest 
part  of  my  life  has  not  been  passed  in  ths 
fertile  plains  of  Bengal,  but  in  some  dis* 
tant  quarter  of  the  globe— so  remote  were 
the  descriptions  from  the  real  state  of  facts. 
Upon  this  subject  I  shall  say  more  when 
the  condition  of  Almds  Ally  Cawn,  with 
his  unfortunate  wives  and  children,  and 
the  oppressed  princes  and  begums,  shall 
come  regularly  before  us.  The  right  boo. 
gentleman's  character  was  once  high  and 
reputable  in  this  country.  Why  it  is  not 
so  now,  is  perhaps  owing  to  his  intemperate 
persecution  of  a  man  whose  merits  are 
universally  acknowledged.  And  I  repeat 
it,  Sir,  that  the  most  unjustifiable  means 
have  been  used  to  depreciate  his  character; 
means  that,  however  unworthy  the  digoity 
of  a  member  of  this  House,  taking  up  a 
great  public  subject  upon  great  public 
principles,  are  strictly  consistent  with  the 
character  of  a  man  who  takes  the-duke  of 
Parma  for  hi^model,  and  professes  to  at- 
tack Mr.  Hastings  upon  the  grounds  that 
that  general  attacked  Henry  Uie  4th.  But 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  Iras  now  stated 
that  he  will  produce  specific  charges  as 
soon  as  he  gets  the  papers  he  means  to 
move  for,  1  hope  there  will  be  no  delay. 
I  promise  him,  that  I  will  assist  him  m 
the  production  of  papers  as  far  as  I  can  ; 
but  though  I  do  not  wish  to  narrow  his 
ground,  yet  I  hope  the  House  will  under- 
stand that  his  pledge  was  made  previous 
to  the  existence  of  any  of  the  papers 
that  he  now  may  movte  for,  and  I  confide 
in  their  justice  and  honour  not  to  permit 
any  unnecessary  delay.  And  here  1  hope 
I  shall  be  in  order,  if  I  say  I  speak  tne 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Hastings  on  this  subject. 
I  had  the  honour  to  be  long  employed  for 
that  gentleman :  by  his  return  to  England, 
my  agency  has  of  course  expired ;  bat  I 
entertain  for  him  the  warmest  sentimentft 
of  affection  and  regard*  My  own  repa« 
tation,  too,  is  concerned  in  the  issue  of 
this  business ;  but  that.  Sir,  is  of  ▼er^' 
small  consequence,  compared  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  inquiry.  I  speak  this  for 
Mr.  Hastings,  when  I  sa^,  tlmt  he  moflt 
anxiouily  wiahes  for  an  mquirjr  into  tiit 
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onduct,  the  most  rigid  that  this  House 
an  adopt;  that  he  wishes  it  to  be  brought 
Iowa  to  the  very  clay  of  his  departure 
rom  Bengal,  and  to  rise   or  fall  in  the 
>pinion  of  this  House  and  tliis  country  by 
he  result  of  this  inouiry.    But  while  he 
expresses  his,  solicitude  u)r  an  inquiry,  he 
hrows  himself  with  confidence  upon  the 
lonour  and  justice  of  this  House ;  and  he 
trusts  they  Wfll  not  mSer  his  character  to 
le  the  sport  of  calumny  for  threa^  years 
to  come,  as  it  has  been  for  three  years 
past.    He  trusts  the  House  will  protect 
tiim  from  that  general  unqudified  abuse 
Lo  which  he  has  been  so  long  subject,  and 
that  the  rieht  hon*  gentleman  will  be  di- 
rected to  bring  specific  charges  to  which 
plain  and  direct  refutations  can  be  given. 
And  now.  Sir,  I  beg  to  say  a  few  words 
ia  reply  to  what  fell  from  the  noble  lord 
relative  to  the   Rohilla  war,  the  sale  of 
Corah  and  Allahabad,  and  the  stoppage 
of  the  King's  tribute.    The  Rohilla  war 
was  not  the  war  of  Mr.  Hastings.    It  was 
founded  on  measures  which  were  adopted 
before  Mr.  Hastings  arrived  in  Bengal, 
and  on  measures  which  he  disapproved. 
I  was  a  lieutenant  in  Bengal,  and  upon 
the  service  which  produced  the  Rohilla 
war.     I  shall  state  my  fects  from  the 
Fifth  Report  of  the  secret  committee.    It 
there  appears,  that  in  consequence  of  a 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Mahrattas,  a 
treaty  was  entered  into  between  Sujah 
Dowlah  and  the  Rohillas,  one  condition 
of  which  was,  that  on  the  expulsion  of 
the  Mahrattas  from  Rohilound,  by  the 
joint  forces  of  Suiah  Dowlah  and  the 
Companvy  the  Rohiilas  were  to  pay  forty 
lacks  of  rupees  to  Sujah  Dowlah.     To 
this  treaty  general  sir  Robert  Barker,  on 
the  part  of  the  Company,  was  the  gua- 
rantee.    This  agreemeiU  was  faithfully 
performed  bn  the  part  of  the  English,  and 
Siijah  Dowlah.    We  marched  under  the 
command  of  sir  Robert  into  Rohilcund. 
We  pursued  the   Mahrattas  across  the 
Ganges,  forded  it  after  them,  and  con- 
tinned  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  till  the  rains  set  in,  when  we  re- 
turned to  our  own  provinces.  The  money 
was  demanded  by  Sujah  DowlsJi,  and  re- 
fused.   In  such  a  light  did  the  conduct  of 
the  Rohilla  chiefi  appear  to  sir  Robert, 
that  in  three  several  letters  now  on  your 
table  he  pressed  the  governor  and  council 
to  empower  him  to  act  against  them,  and 
states  the  treacherous  conduct  of  the  Ilo- 
hillas  to  be   proverbial   throughout   In- 
dostao.    The  Rohilla  war  was  afterwards 


undertaken  by  Mr.  Hastings,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  breach  of  treaty.  The 
directors  at  first,  when  they  heard  it,  al- 
Ibwed  that  it  was  justly  undertaken, 
though  they  lamented  the  necessity.  But 
afterwards  this  war  was  used  as  an  instru* 
ment  by  the  Government  at  home  to  effect 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

There  is  another  point  I  wish  to  set  the 
House  right  in.  The  Rohillas  were  not  a 
nation,  as  the  right  lion,  gentleman  (Mr. 
Fox )  styles  them.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country  called  Rohilcund  are  Hindoos; 
they  may  probably  be  two  millions  in 
number,  and  they  have  never  been  dis- 
turbed in  their  possessions.  The  Rohillas 
invaded  Rohilcund  in  1742,  when  the 
Mogul  empire  was  in  its  decline;  and 
attempts  were  made  to  drive  them  again 
across  the  Ganges,  but  they  succeeded  in 
conquering  and  possessing  the  country.  I 
believe  their  number  £d  not  exceed 
50,000.  Of  these  at  least  25,000  are  now 
in  Rohilcund  with  Fyzulla  Cawo,  and  the 
remainder  were  forced  across  the  Ganges^ 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  glow- 
ing terms,  cidls  the  extirpation  of  a  whole 
nation.-— With  respect  to  the  stoppage  of 
the  King's  tribute,  and  the  sale  of  Corcdi 
and  Allababady  these  circumstances  seem 
as  little  understood  as  the  Rohilla  war« 
With  regard  to  the  first,  Mr.  Hastings 
found  sonae  arrear  existing  on  his  arrival 
in  Bengal.  This  he  withl^d,  and  deter* 
mined  to  pay  no  farther  sum  till  he  re* 
c^ved  the  orders  of  the  Company :  and 
why?  because  the  king  had  gone  with 
the  Mahrattas  to  Wihly,  and  was  actually 
a  prisoner. ,  What  did  the  Company  do  t 
They  approved  what  Mr.  Hastmgs  had 
done,  and  they  particularly  ordered  that 
not  a  rupee  should  be  paid  to  the  kine 
without  special  orders  from  Eneland.  WiU 
you  blame  Mr.  Hastinss  for  this  ?  As  to 
the  sale  of  Corah  and  Allahabad,  they 
were  to  remain  by  lord  Clive's  treaty  in 
the  possession  of  the  king,  for  the  support 
of  his  dignity.  He-  ceded  them  to  the 
Mahrattas.  What  was  Mr.  Hastings  to 
do  ?  either  to  allow  the  Mahrattas  to  pos- 
sess them,  or  to  take  them  himself,  or  to 
yield  them  to  Si^ah  Dowlah,  to  whom 
they  had  formerly  belonged.  He  did  die 
latter,  and  received  fifty  lacks  of  rupees 
for  them.  The  Company  very  highly  ap» 
proved  the  transaction.  And  I  desire  ta 
ask,  whether,  amidst  the  various  changes 
that  have  happened,  sometimes  this  go- 
vernment possessing  more  power,  and 
sometimes  less,  in  the  management  of  the* 
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Company's  affisun,  any  man  or  set  of  men 
have  ordered  that  the  arrears  of  tribute 
ihould  be  paid  to  the  king,  or  Corah  and 
Allahabad  restored  to  him?  Certainly 
they  have  not ;  and  it  is  as  ridiculous  as 
unjust  to  blam«  Mr*  Hastings  oil  these 
grounds. 

Mow,  Sir,  a  very  few  words  as  to  what 
fell  from  the  noble  lord  relative  to  the  re- 
sijenation  of  Mr.  Hastings.  He  says,  that 
after  the  Company  had  sunported  Mr. 
Hastings,  his  agent,  or  vakeel,  colonel 
Macleane,  resigned  the  government  of 
Bengal  for  him.  Will  the  noble  lord  detail 
to  this  House  the  secret  n^anagement  that 
brought  i^[>out  this  resignation  ?  If  he  will, 
I  can  assure  the  noble  lord  that  Mr.  Hast- 
ing will  be  much  obliged  to  him ;  for  to 
this  hour  he  is  ignorant  of  it.  But  the 
proceeding  is  palpable.  If  Mr.  Macleane 
did  really  possess  authority  to  resign  for 
Mr.  Hastings,  why  not  produce  it  to  the 
directors?  was  that  done?  No.  The 
powers  were  inspected  by  three  directors 
only,  and  one  of  the  three  declared  they 
were  no  powers ;  but  the  court  agreed  to 
sanction  them,  and  the  resignation  was  ac- 
cepted. We  know  the  c<»isequences ;  and 
I  think  now,  as  I  always  thought,  that  in 
that  busmess  Mr.  Hastings  and  general 
Claverine  were  both  used  11),  and  both 
kept  in  the  dark.  But  the  noble  lord  says, 
after  general  Clavering's  death  he  conti* 
Dued  Mr.  Hastings ;  and  he  assigns  two 
unanswerable  reasons  for  so  doing ;  first, 
that  it  was  the  wish  of  his  constituents ; 
and  secondly,  that  Mr.  Hastings  possessed 
vigour  and  abilities :  but  I  r^dly.  Sir,  am 
a  ffood  deal  surprised  at  a  distinction  the 
noble  lord  makes.  I  have  a  great  respect 
for  the  noble  lord,  otherwise  I  should  be 
inclined  to  animadvert  upon  a  curious  dis* 
tinction  that  he  attempts  to  draw  between 
the  original  appointment  of  Mr.  Hastings 
by  name  in  this  House  in  1774,  and  the 
,  continuation  of  him  three  several  tiroes, 
when  his  first  commission  expired.  It  is 
true,  the  name  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  not 
mentioned  in  1779,  or  in  1780,  when  he 
was  re-appointed  each  time  for  one  year, 
or  in  1781,  when  he  was  re-appointed  for 
ten  years :  but  this  I  say,  that  the  noble 
lord  appointed  him  at  these  several  periods, 
in  point  of  fact,  as  much  as  he  originally 
appointed  him  in  1774*;  and  he  has  assigned 
an  unanswerable  reason  for  so  doing,  that 
he  possessed  vigour  and  abilities,  and  was 
approved  of  by  the  Company.  I  only  wish 
to  observe,  that  at  these  periods  the  Ro- 
hilla  war,  the  sale  of  Corah,  the  charges 
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of  peculation,  and  the  Mahratta  war,  were 
known,  and  had  been  canvassed  over  again 
and  again  in  England.  And  now,  Sir,  1  shall 
sit  down  with  repeating,  that  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  I  anxiously  express  mf 
wishes  for  an  inquiry ;  and  I  am  confident 
that  this  House  is  too  sensible  of  what  is 
due  to  its  dignity,  its  honour,  and  its  vir- 
tue, to  be  influenced  in  the  course  of  that 
inquiry  by  the  principles  of  the  duke  of 
Parma. 

Mr.  Burke  answered,  that  he  never 
failed  to  preserve  the  utmost  calmness  of 
temper,  if  attacked  merely  by  personali- 
ties; but  he  could  not  hear  that  the  Rohillas 
were  extirpated,  and  a  whole  people  de- 
prived of  their  existence,  without  consi- 
den^le  warmth  and  indignation.  Doubt- 
less, it  was  wrong ;  it  was  a  weakness  in 
him  to  give  way  to  his  feelings  upon  snch 
a  trifling  occasion,  and  he  would  endea- 
vour to  amend  his  fault.  The  hon.  gen^ 
tleman  had  most  certainly  explained  the 
matter  of  the  Rohillas  very  curiously,  and 
satisfactorily  to  the  House.  The  Rohillas 
were  strangers,  and  therefore  they  had  no 
right  to  the  country  in  which  they  UvecL 
Undoubtedly,  the  English  had  a  better 
right,  and  a  clearer  title ;  they  were  not 
strangers,  but  the  aboriginal  natives,  men 
with  swarthy  complexions,  chiklrea  of  the 
sun,  and,  from  their  infancy,  possessore  <^ 
the  soil !  This  being  the  case,  to  be  sure 
they  did  wisely  to  extirpate  the  Rohilhi 
race,  and  extinguish  a  whole  people.  The 
hon.  gentleman's  declaration,  that  he  had 
refut^  all  his  charges,  and  that  if  he 
made  twice  as  many  he  would  refute  them 
also,  reminded  him  of  the  gallant  Bobadil 
in  the  play,  "  Twenty  more !  Kill  them ! 
—Twenty  morel  Kill  them  too!"  The 
champion,  doubtless,  was  invincible,  or 
he  would  not  have  talked  so  valiantly. 
His  threat  was  equal  to  a  reply  once  pub- 
lished to  a  sermon  on  the  30th  of  January, 
which  was  entitled,  **  A  Reply  to  all  the 
Sermons  that  ever  have  been,  and  to  all 
that  ever  shall  be  preached  on  the  30th  of 
January."  As  to  his  having  omitted  any 
of  the  evidence  received  by  the  select 
committee,  the  Report  in  Question  had  not 
been  drawn  by  him ;  but  if  it  had,  the  fact 
might  have  been  the  same,  as  every  com- 
mittee,  in  drawing  up  their  reports,  en- 
joyed a  right  to  exercise  their  own  judg- 
ments, and  insert  or  omit  just  as  much  of 
the  evidence  as  they  might  judge  proper: 
but  if  there  was  cause  for  complaint,  an 
opportunity  would  offer  for  urging  it.  As 
to  his  acting   upon  feelings  of  private 
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enmilyy  he  felt  no  malice  against  any 
man ;  if  any  lurked  in  his  mind,  it  was  un- 
known to  him,  and  was  a  rice  of  disposi- 
tion with  which  nature  cursed  him,  and 
which  he  had  neither  yet  discovered,  nor, 
of  course,  subdued  and  eradicated.  As 
to  his  having  sent  out  writers  to  India,  as 
a  right  hon.  gentleman  assorted,  what 
crime  was  there  in  that  fact  ?  or  how  did 
it  disqualify  him  from  calling  the  conduct 
of  .Mr,  Hastings  in  (question?  The  only 
misfortune  was,  that  m  truth,  though  he 
had  lived  so  much  in  the  world,  and  en- 
joyed sp  large  a  circle  of  acquaintance  of 
all  sorts  and  degrees,  he  never  once  had 
made  a  director,  nor  sent  out,  or  pro- 
cured to  be  sent  out,  a  single  writer  to 
India;  no,  not  one!  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman was  out  in  his  conjecture.  Again, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  «  knew  him  by 
his  style,*  and  had  discovered  him  in  the 
dispatches  of  the  board  of  directors  in 
1783.  What  a  miserable  judge  of  style 
must  the  right  hon.  gentleman  be,  when 
it  so  happened,  that  he  never  had  written 
a  line  in  any  one  dispatch  of  the  board  of 
directors  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  ! 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  held  an  office, 
the  duty  of  which  was  extremely  singular ; 
his  duty  was  to  think  what  another  man 
should  say ;  for,  as  head  of  the  board  of 
control,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  dictated 
what  others  signed,  and  thus  the  dispatches 
sent  to  India  contained  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  sentiments,  with  the  board  of 
directors  signatures.  Now,  had  he  been 
concerned  in  writing  the  dispatches  of  the 
directors  in  1785,  he  should  have  done 
little  more  than  revise  them,  and  perhaps 
have  corrected  their  style;  in  fact,  he 
should  have  acted  as  the  directors  clerk ; 
and  this,  surely,  was  an  office  of  low  de- 
gree and  little  worth  his  notice. 

Mr.  Dundas  declared,  when  he  men- 
tioned the  thirty-six  writers  sent  out  in 
1783,  he  did  not  entertain  the  most  dis- 
tant idea  of  insinuating  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  any  hand  in  the  disposal 
of  these  employments,  but  merely  stated 
the  fact.  He  did  not  know  who  had  sent 
them  out,  and  it  was  to  him  a  matter  of 

Eerfect  indifference.  In  regard  to  what 
e  had  said  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
having  a  hand  in  the  directors  dispatches 
of  1783,  if  the  fact  were  as  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  stated  it,  undoubtedly  he 
had  been  mistaken :  the  reason  of  stating 
it  was,  because  that  in  reading  lately  upon 
the  subject  of  the  trade  of  a  particular 
part  of  India,  where  the  question  waS; 
[VOL,  XXV.] 


whether  it  should  be  carried  on  by  a  mo* 
nopoly,  or  be  made  an  open  trade,  an  ad- 
mirably well-timed  letter  had  come  into 
his  hand,  and  finding  the  style  remarkably 
good,  he  had  exclaimed  to  a  friend  near 
him,  <  this  is  surely  Mr.  Burke's  writing  V 
but  in  that  conjecture  he  meant  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  no  dishonour;  however, 
he  now  found  that  he  had  fobbed  the  di- 
rectors of  a  degree  of  credit  which  was 
due  to  them,  and  placed  it  to  the  account 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 

The  question  was  put  and  carried ;  as 
were  also  motions  for  a  variety  of  other 
papers.  On  Mr.  Burke's  moving,  •<  That 
there  be  laid  before  this  House  copies  of 
all  other  correspondence  during  the  resi- 
dence of  John  Bristow,  esq.  together  with 
the  documents  therewith  transmitted  from 
the  province  of  Oude,  and  also  the  an- 
swers thereto,  and  of  all  proceeding  rela- 
tive to  his  conduct  durmg  the  said  resi- 
dency, from  the  month  of  October,  1782," 

^\t.  Pitt  contended,  that  the  motion 
went  to  the  production  of  new  matter, 
and  must,  if  carried,  stretch  out  the  sub- 
ject unnecessarily  into  a  wider  field. 

Mr.  Dundas  remarked,  that  it  behoved 
Mr.  Burke  to  explain  the  nature  of  every 
new  point,  in  order  to  illustrate  which,  he 
miglit  think  it  proper  to  caD  for  papers* 

The  Speaker  now  complained  of  ill- 
ness ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  House 
adjourned. 

Feb.  20.  The  adjourned  debate  being 
resumed, 

Mr.  Burke  desired  to  acquaint  the 
House,  that,  in  order  to  obviate  the  im- 
putation of  prolixity,  he  would  withdraw 
the  last  motion  he  had  made  on  Friday, 
and  substitute  the  following,  "  That  there 
be  laid  before  this  House,  copies  or  dopli* 
cates  of  all  correspondence,  minutes  of 
the  governor-general  and  members  of  the 
council,  and  instructions  relative  to  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  country  of  Oude 
and  its  dependencies,  and  of  the  reigning 
family  thereof,  together  with  all  charges 
made  by  the  late  governor-general  of 
Bengal  against  the  resident  Middleton, 
and  the  assistant  resident  Johnson,  and 
the  resident  Bristow,  as  well  as  all  cor- 
respondence, minutes  of  the  governor* 
general  and  members  of  the  council,  and 
instructions  which  may  not  be  compre- 
hended in  the  foregoing,  relative  to  Almas 
Ali  Khan." 

Mr.  Dunc^  contended,  that  the  Reports 
of  the  select  committee  were  not  soffi- 
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ciently  decisive  to  warrant  a  determination 
of  the  House  to  prosecute  Mr.  Hastings 
criminally ;  and  therefore  he  wished  to  be 
convinced  how  far  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man would  insist  on  calling  for  a  number 
of  papers,  without  giving  any  precise  idea 
to  the  House,  hoir  far  tliose  papers  re« 
lated  to  the  subject  of  criminality  which 
he  intended  to  bring  forward. 

Mr.  ISurke  begged  leave  to  remind  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  that,  in  all  criminal 
inquiry,  the  accuser,  who,  by  becoming 
«uch,  took  upon  himself  the  onus  probandi, 
had  a  right  to  assume  two  things ;  of  which 
the  first  was,  that  a  supposition  of  guilt  in 
a  person  who  filled  a  station  of  conse- 
quence and  honour,  entitled  the  accuser 
^o  a  hearing ;  and  the  next,  that  such  do- 
cuments, proofs,  or  papers;  as  the  person 
accusing  saw  or  esteemed  necessary  to 
support  the  charge  which  he  undertook 
to  bring  on,  ought  to  be  free  and  acces- 
«ible.  A  refusal  must  be  attended  with  a 
double  injustice.  If  the  accuser  wanted 
collateral  or  explanatory  aid,  he  ought 
pot  to  be  denied  it ;  for  by  its  aid  he  could 
digest,  explain,  simplify,  or  methodize 
those  facts  of  which  he  was  in  prior  pos- 
session: or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
grounds  of  accusation  could  be  extenuated, 
if  the  severity  of  the  charge  could  be 
nbated,  nay,  annihilated,  a  denial  of  that 
opportunity  to  the  accuser  was  an  injus- 
tice to  the'  accused.  Were  the  hand  of 
power  to  deny  him  such  documents  as  he 
called  for,  he  must  then  rest  himself  upon 
the  sole  conviction  of  having  done  his 
duty.  He  felt,  it  a  heavy  and  painful  task, 
that  the  burthen  should  have  fallen  to  his 
lot,  who  was  connected  only  with  acquired 
power,  the  friends  be  had  being  such  as 
those  upon  wfiom  Heaven  had  bestowed 
some  of^  the  greatest  talents  which  nature 
could  possess ;  a  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances had  rendered  that  task  to  him  in- 
.  evitable,  and  a  collection  of  proof  made  it 
also  upon  him  a  duty.  He  had  heard, 
and  he  was  convinced  of  it,  that  he  had 
to  encounter  some  of  the  first  weight  and 
opulence  of  this  country ;  he  foresaw  all 
this,  and  relying  upon  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  he  would  persevere.  The  people 
would  not,  he  was  informed,  follow  at  nis 
heels ;  .this  was  a  question  wliich  he  never 
asked  himself,  or,  at  least,  never  put  in 
competition  with  the  awful  sense  which  he 
entertained  of  that  duty,  which  he  owed 
to  the  interests  of  humanity.  <<  He  was 
pot  to  be  popular ;  the  people  of  England 
would  reject  him  in  such  a  pursuit.''    Ia 
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what  pursuit  ?  In  the  pursuit  of  the  causa 
of  (lumaalty?  What!  for  having  taken 
up  the  cause  of  the  injured  and  oppressed 
fellow  subjects  of  the  people  of  England 
in  India;  for  attempting  to  procure  an 
atonement  to  Indian  nations,  who  had 
been  scourged  by  their  iniquitous  serv^nta 
*-was  he  to  be  unpopular  ?  O !  misend>]e 
public  I  let  him  then  remain  the  object  of 
persecution,  he  entreated,  and  practise  a 
lesson  which  he  had  learned  in  bis  earlier 
infancy,  and  which  he  would '  remember 
to  his  latest  breath,  '<  Blessed  are  they 
who  are  persecuted  for  justice  sake,  for 
they  shall  have  their  iseward;''  that  re- 
ward which  he  should  endeavour  to  enjoj 
a  conscious  possession  of.  And  if  those 
people  who  raised  monuments  to  their  be* 
nevolence,  by  forming  asylums  and  re- 
ceptacles for  human'  misery,  were  justly 
ranked  for  such  deeds  amongst  the  b^ 
nefactors  to  mankind,  did  not  the  roan 
who  pulled  down  tyranny,  eradicated 
cruelty,  and  avenged  the  oppressed, 
deserve  a  title  to  the  gowl  opinion 
of  his  fellow-creatures?  The  downfall 
of  the  greatest  empire  which  this  world 
ever  saw,  had  been  universally  agreed 
upon  to  have  originated  in  the  mal-admi- 
nistration  of  its  provinces.  Rome  never 
felt  within  herself  the  seeds  of  decline,  till 
corruption  from  foreign  misconduct  im* 
pairea  her  vitals,  and,  as  Midianus,  an  ele- 
gant commentator  upon  the  orations  of 
Cicero  observed,  <<  preoaricatione  testis 
monii"  by  prevarication  x>f  testimony,  the 
inroads  of  corruption  destroyed  the  poli- 
tical frame,  and  then  were  all  things  at 
stake.  But  even  then,  a  man  of  the  firs$ 
family  and  connexions  and  rank  in  tlie 
state,  was  brought  to  punishment.  Verres, 
the  governor  of  Sicily,  was  accused  bj 
Cicero  for  the  mal-achninistration^  of  the 
provmce  committed  to  his  care.  .  The 
connexions  of  the  accused  were  some  of 
the  most  splendid  and  opulent  of  Rome  ; 
amonff  these  were  the  Hortensii,  and  even 
the^Metellii.  It  was  not  a  party  for  or 
against  government,  it  was  the  govern* 
ment  itself  which  adopted  the  prosecution^ 
and  no  less  thap  one  hundred  and  fif^ 
days  were  granted  to  the  accuser  to  collect 
the  materials  for  his  accusation,  and  thai 
from  a  province  so  near  as  Sicily  is  to 
Italy;  and  the  justice  of  the  Roman 
senate  allowed  not  only  the  time  for 
digesting  the  matter  of  the  accusation, 
but  also  opened,  without  reserve,  all  the 
cabinets  including  the  documents  for  which 
the  accuser  called*  Could  it  now  be  said 
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that  the  cause  of  justice  was  in  liheral 
handsy  if  documents  which  the  accuser 
demanded  were  to  be  retained  ?  The 
business  referred  to  a  country  in  a  remote 
situation,  from  whence  proofs  had  come 
in  abundance ;  and  the  suppression  of 
tbeod  was  no  argument  against  the  vera- 
city  of  the  charge.  The  period  was  not 
long  elapsed,  since  a  certain  right  hon. 

fentleman,  the  Cicero  of  the  age  (Mr. 
>undas),  obtamed  the  most  ample  intelli- 
gence of  those  miseries  which  prevailed  in 
the  East  Indies.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man brought  forth  a  BiH  of  pains  and 
penalties  against. one  of  those  characters 
whom  the  House  considered  as  an  object 
within  its  reach.  How  far  he  pursued 
the  pointy  the  world  saw;  and  yet  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  matter  in  investigating  his 
subject,  were  totally  removed  by  the  con- 
current disposition  of  every  party  with 
whom  documents  were  deposited,  necessary 
to  accomplish  his  views.  I'he  right  hon. 
gentleman  nad  a  willing  admmistration,  a 
body  of  India  directors  disposed  to  his 
purpose ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  busi- 
ness was  in  the  remembrance  of  every  one. 
Mr.  Burke  added,  that  for  his  own  part, 
he  on]jr  called  for  what  the  hand  of  power 
had  no  excuse  for  detaining.  If  the  papers, 
for  which  he  asked,  were  necessary  to  his 
purpose,  the  detaining  them  was  unfair ; 
and  those'  who  detained  them  must  either 
'  plead  design  or  ignorance  of  their  purport ; 
but  whether  to  the  purport  or  not,  a  refu- 
sal was  unjustifiable;  and  if  those  who 
i^efused  them  were  ignorant  of  their  con- 
tents, they  were  guilty  of  neglect :  yet  if, 
after  all,  the  desolation  of  a  province  (and 
that  no  insignificant  province)  under  a 
British  govern ment,  a  province  which 
extended  53,000  square  miles,  the  internal 
wealth  of  which  was,  in  every  calculation, 
equal  to  eighteen  millions  sterling,  at  a 
period  before  it  experienced  those  cala- 
mities which  only  rendered  it  an  object  fit 
to  be  abandoned ;  if  the  desolation  and 
ruin  of  that  province,  the  oppression  and 
destruction  of  its  nobility,  were  not  suffi- 
cient inducements  with  the  House  to  vote 
him  the  papers  for  which  he  moved,  and 
if  no  other  ground  would  be  esteemed 
sufficient  but  that  of  specifying  his  charges, 
although  he  knew  that  he  was  acting  in- 
consistently with  the  established  orders 
and  practice  of  the  House  to  comply  with 
such  a  desire,  yet  for  the  sake  of  removing 
these  objections,  calculated  to  impede  the 
business  he  had  undertaken,   be  would 


wave  all  that  attachment  to  regularity, 
because  it  was  his  inclination  to  adhere  to, 
and  comply  with  the  wishes  of  those  who 
opposed  him,  in  order  to  substantiate  th« 
truth  as  soon  as  possible. 

Major  Scott  answered,  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  could  not  evince  more 
readiness  than  himself  to  proceed  upon 
that  ground.  J^b  to  the  afiair  of  Oude, 
the  ruin  of  that  country,  which  was  painted 
in  all  the  eloquent  and  forcible  language 
of  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  so 
capable,  had  taken  a  very  contrary  tura 
to  what  was  stated  in  the  adduced  instance ; 
he  could  inform  the  House,  that  the  nation 
of  Oude,  so  far  from  being  ultimately  in 
that  state  of  wretchedness  as  not  to  be 
able  to  repay  the  sum  of  800,000/.  due  by 
them  to  the  East  India  Company,  had,'  at 
a  later  period,  by  the  prudence  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  been  enabled  to  pay  that  sum 
which  it  owed,  notwithstanding  the  posi- 
tive assertion  that  they  never  would  b9 
able  to  pay  it :  and  such  was  the  exertion 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  in  accomplishing  this 
salutary  purpose  for  the  benefit  of  his 
employers,  that  he  received  the  thanks  of 
the  Directors  for  his  conduct. 

Mr.  Pitt  declafred,  that  the  present  affair 
was  of  considerable  moment  to  the  honour 
and  ciignity  of  the  British  nation ;  ,  and 
therefore  he  hoped  that  every  gentleman 
would  readily  give  his  assistance  on  the 
occasion.  He  congratulated  the  House 
on  the  apparent  moderation  of  those  gen- 
tlemen who  stood  forward  on  the  business, 
and  was  persuaded,  that  the  temperance 
which  marked  their  proceedings,  would 
greatly  cpnduce  to  accelerate  the  investi- 
gation.- Every  paper  which  was  material 
to  elucidate  the  subject  ought  to  be  pro- 
duced ;  but  he  was  convinced,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  undertiiken 
the  accusation  would  not  insist  upon  the 
production  of  papers  which  might  tend  to 
expose  our  system  of  Asiatic  policy.  Ap- 
prehending the  right  hon.  gentleman  would 
find  it  necessary  to  call  for  many  papers, 
he  hoped  chat  he  would  be  ready,  if  he 
thought  requisite,  to  state  his  reasons  for 
the  production  of  the  documents  which  he 
might  want,  and  thus  proceed  fairly  and 
candidly  on  the  subject.  He  was  neither 
a  determined  friend  ner  foe  to  Mr.  hast* 
ings ;  but  be  was  resolved  to  support  the 
pnilciples  of  justice  and  equity,  If  »  com- 
mittee were  appointed,  he^-hoped  that  it 
would  be  decided  by  them,  whether  or 
not  after  examination,  the  evidence  or 
papers  produced  were  sufficient  to  crmKi» 
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Date  the  delinquent.  If  crimes  of  enormity 
were  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  the  cha- 
racter of  that  House,  the  reputation  of 
the  British  namci  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  human  species,  called  aloud  for 
punishment.  What  had  been  advanced  on 
one  sjlde  of  the  House,  went  to  a  presump- 
tion that  Mr.  Hastings  was  guilty ;  and 
what  had  been  stated  on  the  other,  ope- 
rated as  an  exculpation.  Mr.  Hastings, 
notwithstanding  as^sertions  to  the  contrary, 
might  be  as  innocent  as  the  child  unborn 
of  the  matter  of  which  he  was  accused ; 
but  he  was  now  under  the  eye  and  suspi- 
cion of  Parliament,  and  his  innocence  or 
Suilt  must  be  proved  by  incontestable  evi- 
ence.  He  should  contend  that  degrees 
of  guilt  were  measured  by  circumstances, 
which  either  extenuate  or  aggravate ;  and 
in  a  charge  where  the  House  of  Commons 
became  accusers,  he  thought  that  the  old 
mode  which  introduced  the  fact  imme- 
diately before  the  House  deserved  a  pre* 
ference  over  that  just  now  insinuated  in 
the  present  business,  where  the  mode  was 
to  proceed  by  fishing  for  evidence. 

Mr.  F(jx  observed f  that  the  method  sug- 
gested by  his  ri^ht  hon.  friend  seemed 
xnore  in  favour  ofthe  accused  person  than 
that  which  was  stated  to  be  the  custonaary 
process;  for  in  the  latter,  the  House 
assumed  to  itself  the  power  of  accusing  at 
once ;  but  in  that  now  offered,  he  saw  the 
House  trying  the  merits  of  the  case  like  a 
grand  jury,  before  it  would  proceed  to 
inquiry ;  and  if  there  was  any  deviation 
from  the  established  practice,  it  was  in 
favour  of  the  supposed  delinquent,  who 
thus  enjoyed  a  chance  of  acquittal,  which 
the  other  mode  precluded. 

Mr.  Burke  begged  to  assure  the  House, 
that  should  they  call  upon  him  to  specify 
any  of  the  charges,  he  would  comply ;  and 
he  thought  himself  in  possession  of  such  a 
volume  of  evidence,  as  would  enforce  con- 
viction before  the  tribunal  to  which  he  in- 
tended to  refer  it :  such  evidence  as  nei- 
ther influence  nor  connexion  could  with- 
stand, nor  corruption  awe ;  nay,  such  as 
would  cause  the  justice  of  this  country  to 
exert  itself.  Amidst  a  multitude  of  other 
enormities,  it  would  appear,  that  the  coun- 
try of  Oude  had  been  desolated ;  the  ladies 
ot  the  royal  family  plundered;  the  nobi- 
lity stripped  of  their  property ;  armed 
soldiers  quartered  on  the  inhabitants  to 
extort  their  property,  and  many  other 
crimes  too  deeply  marked  by  violent  bar- 
barity, by  the  directions  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
The  motion  waa  agreed  to. 


Debate  on  Mr.  PUt*$  Motion  for  Jbrtu 
fifing  the  Dock  Yards.']  Feb.  27.  Mr. 
Fin  rose  to  submit  to  the  most  serious 
and  deliberate  attention  of  the  House,  a 
proposition  which,  in  his  humble  opinion, 
it  behoved  them  to  adopt  previous  to  their 
forming  themselves  into  a  conmiittee  of 
supply ;  in  order  that  it  might  serve  as  a 
direction  to  that  committee  in  what  manner 
to  regulate  that  kind  of  vote  which  natu- 
rally might  be  expected  from  them  at  tba 
close  of  the  debate.  Little,  indeed,  was 
his  astonishment  excited,  when  he  reflect- 
ed with  how  prejudiced  a  comment  great 
numbers  of  the  public  had  chosen  to  de- 
scribe the  question  tor  discussion ;  because, 
as  much  within  as  beyond  the  walls  of 
Parliament,  its  real  nature  had  been  con- 
cealed by  an  insidious  colouring ;  to  give  a 
lasting  force  to  which,  all  arts  were  put  in 
practice. 

The  system  of  fortification  had  been 
dragged  forth  to  pid>lic  view  as  deserving 
the  severest  censures  which  could  be  thrown 
on  any  measure  of  Governmenf;  and  there 
had  been  attempts  to  excite  against  it,  the 
feelings,  the  passions,  and  even  the  roost 
estimable  prejudices  of  tlie  nation.  It  was 
represented  as  novel  in  its  principle,  as 
unconstitutional  in  its  tendency,  by  laying 
a  foundation  for  the  increase  of  the  stand- 
ing army,  and  as  calculated  to  divert  into 
either  a  useless  or  a  dangerous  channel  those 
resources  which  ought  rather  to  be  applied 
to  that  great  foundation  of  our  strength, 
of  our  glory,  and  of  our  characteristic  supe* 
riority  over  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  £u* 
rope— our  navy.  Those  were  in  them- 
selves substantial  objections,  and  such  us, 
if  they  did  really  apply  to  the  case,  ought 
to  carry  with  them  an  insuperable  autho- 
rity :  but  he  was  come  down  prepared 
with  such  arguments  as  he  flattered  him- 
self would  appear  to  the  House  sufficient 
to  answer,  and  even  overturn,  them  all ; 
and  in' order  that  the  whole  scope  and  ob- 
ject of  his  reasoning  might  be  the  more 
readily  and  clearly  understood,  he  would 
state,  at  the  outset,  the  nature  of  his  pro- 
position, which  he  had  so  worded  as  to 
comprehend  the  whole  of  the  several  priu- 
ciples  on  which,  in  his  mind,  the  question 
was  to  stand.  He  had,  on  a  former  day, 
suggested,  that  the  most  regular  mode  for 
debating  the  subject  w  ould  arise  in  the  com- 
mittee of  supply,  when  the  question  would 
be,  whether  to  vote  the  whole  of  the  an- 
nual ordnance  estimates,  which  would 
ambuitt  to  about  300,<)0()/.  or  to  vote  only 
250,000/.|  and  by  such  means  prevent  the 
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tpplication  of  tht^  50,000/.  voted  id  a  for- 
ner  session  for  the  purpose  of  fortiBca- 
ions,  froQ)  the  object  for  vvhich  it  had  been 
ntended,  by  obliging  the  fioard  of  Ord- 
lance  to  apply  it  to  the  current  service 
>f  the  year :  and,  by  so  doing,  to  put  an 
^iSectual  stop  to  the  whole  system*  From 
nany  things,  however,  which  had  fallen 
From  gentleik^en  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  he  was  induced  to  wish,  that  a  dif- 
ferent method  of  arguing  the  question 
ihould  be  adopted ;  and  he  accordingly 
devise4  the  present  mode  as  best  calcu* 
lated,  in  his  opinion,  to  afibrd  an  opportu- 
nity of  discussing,  in  their  fullest  extent, 
svery  principle  which  could  possibly  be 
involved  in  the  proceeding,  as  well  those 
in  opposition  to  it,  as  those  in  its  favour. 
It  was  also  more  consistent  with  the  great 
importance  of  the  subject  to  bring  it  im- 
mediately before  the  House,  in '  the  form 
of  a  specific  resolution,  recognizing  a 
^reat  and  momentous  principle,  and  tound- 
mg  on  that  principle  an  instruction  to  the 
committee,  than  to  send  it  to  the  com- 
mittee at  once,  as  it  were  incidentally  and 
collaterally.  The  resolution  which  he 
proposed,  before  he  sat  down,-  to  move  to 
the  House  was,  *<  That  it  appears  to  this 
House,  that  to  provide  effectually  for  se- 
curing his  Majesty's  dock  yards  at  Ports- 
mouth and  Plymouth,  by  a  permanent  sys- 
tem of  fortification,  founded  on  the  most 
economical  principles,  and  requiring  the 
smallest  number  of  troops  possible  to  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  such  security,  is  an 
essential  object,  for  the  safety  of  the  state, 
intimately  connected  with  the  general  de- 
fence of  the  kingdom,  and  necessary  for 
enabling  the  fleet  to  act  with  full  vigour 
and  effect,  for  the  protection  of  commerce, 
the  support  of  our  distant  possessions,  and 
the  prosecution  of  offensive  operations  in 
any  war  in  which  the  nation  may  hereafter 
be  engaged.'* 

He  felt  it  impossible  to  contemplate 
this  important  question  without  regard- 
ing it  as  a  portion  of  that  system  which 
challenged,  from  its  nature,  the  utmost 
care  of  all  administrations  whatsoever ;  a 
system,  upon  which  rested  the  security 
and  the  glory  of  the  national  defence. 
And,  in  order  to  judge  of  its  necessity  to- 
wards that  great  object,  he  should  at- 
tempt, but  with  much  pain,  to  bring  back 
the  recollection  of  the  House  to  the  un- 
fortunate and  calamitous  situation  to  which 
we  were  exposed  in  the  late  war,  much  in 
consequence  of  our  want  of  those  fortifica- 
tions which  it  was  the  aim  of  the  present 


question  to  provide.  A  considerable  part 
of  our  fleet  was  confined  to  our  ports,  in 
order  to  protect  our  dock-yards ;  and  thus 
we  were  obliged  to  do  what  Great  Britain 
had  never  done  before— to  carry  on  a 
mere  defensive  war ;  a  war  in  which,  as  in 
every  other  war  merely  defensive,  we  were 
under  the  necessity  of  wasting  our  re- 
sources, and  impairing  our  strength,  with- 
out any  prospect  of  benefiting  ourselves 
but  at  the  loss  of  a  great  and  valuable  part 
of  our  possessions,  and  which  at  last  was 
terminated  by  a  necessary  peace.  ^  8ham6 
and  affliction  were  brought  upon  us  by  the 
American  war.  Was  the  House  ready  to 
stand  responsible  to  posterity  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  such  disgraces  and  misfortuues? 
Were  they  willing  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  hazard  of  transmitting  to  the  next 
generation  those  dangers  and  those  conse« 
quent  calamities,  which  they  had  them« 
selves  so  bitterly  experienced  ?  The  sub^^ 
ject  of  fortifications  was  not  now  for  the 
first  time  to  be  discussed;  it  had  been  be* 
fore  the  House  during  the  course  of  the 
last  session,  and  from  what  passed  then, 
together  with  what  had  been  done  in  con- 
sequence, he  thought  there  was  very  little 
room,  compatibly  with  consistence  of  con- 
duct, for  that  opposition  which  he  appre- 
hended was  intended  to  be  given  to  the 
present  measure.  The  House,  in  the  last 
session,  had  seemed  well  aware,  that  such 
an  inquiry  as  was  necessary  towards  form- 
ing a  proper  judgment  on  the  subject,  was 
by  no  means  a  proper  one  for  it  to  go  into, 
it  had  been,  on  all  hands,  agreed,  that  it 
was  in  a  great  measure  a  question  of  con- 
fidence, and  they  had,  therefore,  acquiesced 
in  his  proposal  of  sending  it  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  a  board  of  land  and  sea  officers,  to. 
be  constituted  for  that  express  purpose. 
That  board  had,  of  course,  been  appointed, 
and  consisted  of  every  thing  that  was  ^reat 
and  respectable  in  the  two  professions;, 
they  had  given  the  subject  a  higher  de- 
gree of  consideration  and  research  than 
had  ever  been  known  on  such  an  occasion 
in  any  other  age  or  country.  The  report 
made  by  that  board  was  in  itself  so  direct, 
and  so  conclusive,  as  to  the  necessity  oi 
the  measure,  that  it  ought  in  itself  com- 
pletely to  determine  the  question,  should 
It  even  appear  that  the  reasons  of  a  colla- 
teral nature,  advanced  in  opposition  to  it, 
were  entitled  to  the  authority  which  some 
persons  seemed  inclined  to  give  them.   * 

Concerning  the  questions,  "  whether 
the  dock-yards  could  properly  and  effec- 
tually be  defended  by  a  naval  force  alone ;, 
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by  a  military  force  alone ;  or  by  a  naval 
and  military  force  combined  ?'  or  whether 
it  was  necessary  that  fortifications  should 
be  erected  for  their  defence  I  and  if  so, 
what  sort  of  fortifications  were  likely  to 
be  most  effectual  V"  the  board  had  an- 
swered, that  neither  a  naval  nor  a  military 
force,  nor  even  both  united,  could  afford 
a  sufficient  security  for  the  nation  to  rely 
upon ;  but  that  the  fortifications  were  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  that,  of  all  modes 
of  fortification,  the  mode  suggested  by  the 
master-general  of  the  ordnance, (the  duke 
of  Richmond)  was  the  most  eligible,  as 
being  the  most  adequate  to  the  defence 
proposed,  capable  of  being  manned  by  the 
smallest  force,  requiring  the  least  expense 
to  erect,  and  particularly,  as  affording  an 
increasing  degree  of  security  as  they  were 
erected ;  insomuch  as,  that,  if  any  given 
portion  of  them  were  cohipleted,  and  the 
remainder  unfinished,  yet  even  that  part 
so  completed  would  afford  a  great  deal  of 
strength.  Such  were  the  characters  and 
ibilities  of  the  officers  who  composed  that 
board,  that  it  would  naturally  follow  as 
the  highest  degree  of  inconsistency,  were 
the  House,  after  having  referred  the 
various  branches  of  the  detail  of  the  in- 

£ry  to  the  board  of  officers,  to  re-assume 
t  duty  which  they  had  already  declined, 
as  being  out  of  their  reach,  atid  attempt 
to  revise  and  correct  the  report  of  the 
board.  All  that  the  House  ought  to  at- 
tend to  was  the  eeneral  result  of  the  re- 
port of  that  board ;  for  it  was  itself  inca- 
pable of  investigating  the  subject  minutely, 
and  by  detail,  much  less  was  it  capable  of 
correcting  or  deciding  on  the  report  of  the 
officers.  In  order  to  diminish  the  credit 
of  the  report,  (for  the, credit  of  the  per- 
sons who  framed  it  could  not  be  im- 
peached,) attempts  were  made  to  prove, 
that  the  mstructions  given  to  the  board  of 
general  officers  were  such  as  confined  them 
to  the  necessity  of  coming  to  one  certain 
result,  by  means  of  data  proposed  for 
their  consideration,  which  were  all  merely 
hypothetical,  and  afforded  no  latitude  to 
them  for  the  exercise  of  their  own  judff- 
ment.  But  how  wag  it  possible  this  could 
have  been  the  case,  when  to  the  two  first 
data  the  whole  board  were  unanimous  in 
giving  their  opinions  ?  and  their  opinions 
on  those  data  were  entirely  conclusive  on 
the  whole  of  the  subject,  for  they  went 
(and  that  unanimously)  to  establish  the 
Becessity  of  fortifications.  Was  it  credible 
that  a  board,  consisting  of  Such  men, 
could  possibly  be  duped  by  chimerical  and 
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absurd  hypotheses,  so  absurd  and  ce 
extravagant,  that  he  recollected  the  hoiL 
general -(Burgoyne)  had  stated  them  as 
tantamount  to  a  convulsion  of  nature? 
Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  could  be 
so  easily  misled,  and  drawn  unanimou&Iv 
into  an  opinion  on  a  subject  of  sucn 
magnitude,  and  contrary  to  their  own 
conviction  ?  But,  in  fact,  it  was  impossible 
to  impute  any  such  delusion  in  the  present 
instance,  for  the  answer  to  the  first  datum 
was  absolutely  unqualified  and  positive, 
and  recognized  the  necessity  of  fortifying 
the  dock-yards ;  the  second  enforced  the 
same  necessity,  it  is  true,  with  a  proviso  ;— 
but  of  what  I  the  expense  of  their  erection, 
and  our  ability  to  furnish  a  force  to  man 
them.  It  tiras  not  fair  to  argue  that  the 
whole  result  of  the  report  was  founded 
upon  data  in  themselves  improbable  and 
ill-grounded,  when,  in  truth,  the  principal 
data  by  which  the  several  parts  of  the  re- 
port had  weight,  were  not  the  orif  inal 
data  referred  to  the  board,  but  such  as 
they  thought  necessary  to  substitute  and 
adopt,  as  a  foundation  for  their  ultimate 
opinions.  This  idea,  was  in  itself  so  ab- 
surd,  that  from  the  very  words^  in  which 
it  had  been  expressed,  and  which  he  had 
before  repeated,  it  appeared  as  if  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  used  them  were  in  collu- 
sion with  the  House,  and  endeavouring  to 
put  their  own  opposition  .into  the  most 
ridiculous  point  of  view.  He  should  think 
it  an  insult  to  the  officers  concerned  m 
the  report,  if  he  thought  of  saying  anj 
thing  more  in  answer  to  a  suggestion  so 
much  to  their  dishonour,  as  that  they  had 
been  so  egregiously  and  so  palpably  duped 
by  an  article  so  shallow,  and  of  course  so 
easily  detected. 

Some  reliance  had  been  placed,  io  for- 
mer conversations,  upon  the  dissent  of 
certain  members  of  the  board,  with  re- 
spect to  their  opinion,  touching  particular 
parU  of  the  subject.  The  instances  of 
dissent,  however,  were  not  many,  and 
they  were  such  as  he  flattered  himself 
could  not  stand  as  an  insuperable  objec- 
tion to  the  general  result.  He  felt  himself 
rather  in  a  disagreeable  situation,  at  being 
obliged,  in  arguing  the  subject  before  the 
House,  to  attack  the  opinion  and  autho- 
rity of  any  individual  member  of  the 
board ;  but  with  respect  to  one  of  the  two 
very  respectable  land-officers  (general 
Burgoyne)  who  had  in  any  instance  dis- 
sented from  the  rest,  his  uneasiness  was 
the  less  poignant,  because  the  honourable 
general  was  on  the  spot  to  explain  ai^ 
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iipport  his  own  judgment ;  though  even 
till  he  felt  for  the  hon.  general,  who,  be 
:newy  would  not  think  himself  at  liberty 
o  enter  so  deeply  into  several  of  the  more 
lelicate  parts  of  the  question,  as,  perhaps, 
ire  re  his  own  justification  alone  con- 
cerned, he  might  wish  to  do.  With  re- 
|>ect  to  the  other  officer,  (earl  Percy) 
1 13  feelings  were  more  distressing,  because 
le  was  obHged  to  canvass  his  opinion  in 
lis  absence.  Those  two  officers  had  joined 
vith  the  rest  of  the  board  in  their  two 
irst  unanimous  opinions,  with  respect  to 
he  necessity  of  fortifications  towards  the 
lefence  of  the  dock  yards ;  but  they  after- 
%'ards,  by  a  subseouent  proposition,  de- 
clared, that  notwitnstanding  such  neces- 
lity,  yet  they  were  useless,  because  we 
i^ere  not  masters  of  a  sufficient  military 
force  to  man  them.  He  begged  the 
tlouse  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  con- 
clusion which  would  follow  from  such  pre- 
mises; because  if  nothing  but  certain  for- 
tifications could  possibly  afford  protection 
to  our  dock  yards,  and  if  we  were  un- 
ifole  to  garrison  those  fortifications  when 
erected,  what  must  prove  the  consequence  ? 
Deplorable  in  the  extreme. '  It  must  be, 
that  we  were  unable  to  protect  them  at 
ill.  The  nation,  however,  need  not  de* 
ipond  at  the  prospect  thus,  unintention- 
ally, he  was  convinced,  presented  to  them 
by  the  noble  earl,  for  whose  character  he 
bad  the  highest  veneration,  and  whose 
noble  disinterestedness,  together  with  the 
brilliant  example  which  he  held  out  to  the 
iM>biIity  of  the  age,  in  the  active  service  of 
bis  country^  and  the  uniform  tenor  of  his 
conduct,  were  sufficient  to  add  lustre  even 
to  the  rank  which  the  noble  lord  already 
filled.  They  need  not  despond  afr  this 
uncomfortable  prospect;  for  the  papers 
laid  upon  the  table,  m  consequence  ot  the 
motions  made  by  the  enemies  of  the  mea- 
lure,  clearly  proved,  that  we  should  by  no 
means  stand  m  need  of  a  greater  force  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  those  fortifica- 
uons,  than  we  could  easily  affbrd  to  that 
service. 

It  would  appear  from  one  of  those 
papers^  tliat,  in  the  year  1779,  we  had 
about  53,000  men  in  South  Britain,  who 
were  constantly  and  uniformly  increasing, 
until  the  year  1782,  to  upwards  of  71,000. 
There  was  also  another  paper  on  the  table 
that  had  been  demanded  by  the  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side,  which  gave  an  ac- 
count of  different  cantonments  in  which 
those  troops  had  been  stationed  during 
that  period;  a  paper  which  he  could  not 


think  in  any  way  material  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  present  question,  unless  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Fox) 
was  ready  to  undertake  to  prove,  that, 
like  all  the  other  arrangements  mad« 
during  the  coUrse  of  the  American  war, 
the  disposition  of  tlie  army,  through  Eng- 
land was  the  very  best  and  wbest  which 
human  ingenuity  could  devise.  It  ap- 
peared, however,*  from  this  paper,  that 
the  number  of  troops  stationed  in  such 
cantonments,  as  might  be  considered 
within  reach  of  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth, 
was,  in  1779»  above  16,000  men,  and  that 
it  had,  in  the  year  1782,  amounted,  by  a 
progressive  increase,  to  21,500  in  each 
case,  including  that  most  invaluable  re- 
source of  national  defence,  the  militia* 
Let  gentlemen  judge  from  this  state  of 
our  military  force,  whether  it  would,  in 
case  of  an  invasion  prove  difficult  to  fur- 
nish a  sufficient  garrison  for  the  proposed 
works.  But  when  it  was  to  be  consiaered, 
that  our  forces  in  Great  Britain  bore 
scarcely  any  proportion  to  those  which* 
we  were  obliged  to  distribute  through  our 
then  extensive  dominions,  and  that,  from 
our  present  situation,  it  was  not  likely  that 
any  such  distraction  of  our  military  poweir 
would  ever  again  take  place,  it  might  be 
looked  upon  as  able  to  command  a  force 
fully  adequate  to' the  maintenance  of  the 
fortifications,  without  in  any  degree  dero- 
gating from  the  respectable  defence  of  all 
our  other  dominions.  On  this  part  of  the 
subject,  some  gentlemen  had  thnciught  pro- 
per to  throw  into  derision  and  ridicule  the 
whole  inquiry  of  the  board  of  officers,  at 
if  they  had  proceeded  to  investigate  the 
question  of  fortifications,  without  having 
any  state  of  the  probable  means  of  sup- 
plying those  fortifications  with  troops  for 
their  defence  laid  before  them.  But  he 
would  only  desire  the  House  to  turn  over 
the  names  of  the  laud  officers  who  sat  at 
the  board,  and  then  to  say,  whether  there 
was  any  foundation  for  such  a  reflection. 
Was  the  duke  of  Richmond — ^Was  sir  Guy 
Carleton — Was  sir  William  Howe — Wai 
lord  George  Lenox,  who  commanded  at 
one  of  those  places — Was  earl  Comwallis, 
his  respect  for  whom  he  should  extenuate, 
were  he  to  attempt  to  express  it — Was  sir 
David  Lindsay,  who  commanded  in  ano- 
ther of  those  places — Was  sir  Charles 
Grey,  who  commanded  in  a  third,  and 
who,  besides,  served  in  the  course  ,of  the 
war  with  the  greatest  brilliancy,  in  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  globe— Was  general 
&oy|WhO|  at  the  time,  was  quarter- master- 
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general  to  the  iiyhole— Were 
gentlemen  to  be  supposed  ignorant  of  the 
general  military  strength  of  the  kingdom  ? 
Or,  was  it  to  be  contended,  that,  to  enable 
tiiem  to  form  an  opinion  on  so  broad  and 
extended  a  question,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  returns  of  every  regiment  should  have 
been  laid  before  them  ?  Surely  gentle- 
men Would  not  persist  in  such  weak  and 
groundless  arguments ! 

There  was,  besides.  En  .the  report,  ano- 
ther instance  of  disagreement  in  opinion : 
that,  however,  he  conceived,  ought  not, 
and  could  not  carry  any  very  great  weight ; 
not  from  the  person  n'om  whom  the  dis- 
sent came  bemg  at  all  deficient  in  autho- 
rity and  consideration,  but  from  a  circura- 
■tance  standing  on  the  face  of  the  report 
itself.  The  name  of  an  hon.  officer  (capt. 
Macbride)  appeared  to  a  dissent  to  the 
V answer  given  by  the  board  to  the  third 
datum.  It  was  to  be  observed  that  this 
dahimy  together  with  its  answer,  was 
omitted  in  the  report,  as  containing  matter 
not  safe  to  be  made  public;  This  consi- 
deration rendered  it  impossible  for  him, 
consistently  with  his  duty,  to  attempt  to 
examine  it  in  detail,  and  to  combat  the 
opinion  of  the  hon.  officer  upon  its  own 
ground ;  but  yet  he  had  a  stronger  argu- 
ment than  any  other  he  could  be  master 
of,  and  that  was,  the  opinion  of  the  hon. 
officer  himself,  who  had,  six  weeks  be- 
fore, as  appeared  from  the  minutes  of  the 
board,  given,  together  with  all  the  other 
members  of  the  board,  his  opinion  directly 
in  fovour  of  the  principle  which  that  datum 
was  calculated  to>  establish.  If  he  was 
mis-stating  the  hon.  officer,  he  begged  to 
be  set  right ;  but  he  believed  it  would  be 
evident  to  any  gentleman  that  would  look 
at  the  report,  that  he  was  perfectly  cor- 
i;ect. 

Captain  Macbride  admitted  that  the 
statements  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
were  perfectly  exact,  but  declared,  that 
still  he  could  not  avoid  embracing  his 
former  idea,  that  the  opjnion  of  the  naval 
officers  was  fully  in  the  teeth  of  the  forti- 
fications proposed  at  Plymouth;  and  for 
this  as&ertion  he  had  admiral  Barrington's 
authority,  whom  he  had  seen  and  talked 
vnth  upon  the  subject  during  a  part  of  the 
intermediately  preceding  days.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  naval  officers  were  not  per- 
mitted to  have  an  opinion  of  their  own 
manifested. 

Mr.  Pitt,  resuming  his  speech,  remarked 
that  as  he  had  courted  the  corrections  of 
others  to  fall  upon  the  accidental^  certainly 
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all    those  |  not  voluntary,  errors  in  his  statement, 
it  could  not  follow  that  he  experienced 
least  concern,  but  rather  pleasure,  wbetj 
he  discovered  the  hon.  gentleman  corro-j 
borating,  instead  of  refutmg,  his  represen- 
tation.    The  hon,  officer,  then,  had  for-' 
merly  united  with  the  rest  of  the  board  in 
an  unanimous  vote  upon  the  subject  of  the  i 
third  datum,  and  had  afterwards,  after  an 
interval  of  six  weeks,  retracted  that  vote,! 
and  entered  another  on  the  minutes  of  the  i 
board,  diametrically  opposite  to  it.     Thus  I 
each  opinion  had  the  authority  of  the  name 
of  the  hon.  officer;  and  if  any  dileraoia 
arose  in  forming  a  judgment  between  them 
both,  it  became  easily  solved  by  referring  i 
to  the  report  itself,  in  which  it  would  ap- ' 
pear,  that,  though  each  opinion  was  equally 
supported  by  the  hon.   officer,    yet  the 
casting  voice  between  his  first  and  second 
opinion  was  given  by  the  whole  board,  by 
which  he  acted  in  favour  of  his  former 
opinion,  and  of  course  there  could  be  do 
room  for  the  House  to  hesitate  a  moment  i 
which  of  the  two  they  ought  to  adopt.        | 
There  was  another  circumstance  which 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  state  under  the 
head  of  the  dissents  from  the  general  pur- 
port of  the  report,  that  he  might   an- 
swer it  in  order ;  although  it  did  not  arise 
out   of  the   report   itself,  but  had  been 
taken  up  in  that  House  for  the  first  time 
by  the  hon.  officer,  when  he  stated  that 
the  fortifications  proposed  to  be  erected 
on  the  lands  adjacent  to  Whitesand-baj, 
were  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  opinion 
of  all  the  sea-officers.     He  begged  the 
House  to  attend  particularly  to  the  two 
distinct  branches  into  which  that  part  of 
the  question  was  divided ;  one  of  a  naval, 
the  other  of  a  military  consideration.   That 
which   more   immediately  demanded  the 
judgment  of  the  naval  service  was  the 
practicability  of  the  enemy  effecting  a 
landing  at  all  upon  the  coast,  together 
with  the  various  circumstances  of  tideSi 
winds,  soundings,  currents,  and  anchorage, 
which  might  be  necessary,  and  the  pro&i- 
bility  there  was  of  all  those  concurring,  s« 
as  to  enable  an  enemy  to  land  at  all,  and 
to  remain  long  enough  off  the  coast  to 
cover  and  complete  their  debarkation ;  the 
other  subject  was  for  the  discussion  of  the 
land  officers  singly,  and  had  for  its  object 
the  most  effectual  method  of  so  fortifying 
the  coast,  as  to  prevent  the  enemy,  should 
they  effect  a  landing,  from  penetrating  the 
country.     The  opinion  of  the  sea-omcers 
was,  that,  in  certain  circumstances,  it  wis 
possible  for  an  enemy  to  land ;  and  h« 
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could  only  account  for  the  objection  of 
the  hon.  officer  against  fortifying  a  coast 
on  which  an  enemy  might  (as  it  was  ad- 
mitted) land«  by  that  gallant  spirit  and 
bravery  which  would  at  all  times  induce 
him  to  turn  his  thoughts  more  to  the  ani- 
mating and  brilliant  prospect  of  attacking 
his  enemy,  than  the  Jess  glorious,  but  still 
]>rudent,  duty  of  providing  for  his  own  de- 
fence. In  furnisning,  however,  the  part 
of  the  country  in  question  with  forts,  they 
ought  not  to  confine  themselves  solely  to 
the  idea  of  an  enemy's  landing  in  White- 
8and-bay«  They  should  consider  whether 
it  would  be  practicable  for  him  to  land  in 
any  place  to  the  west  of  Plymouth ;  for  if 
he  could  do  so,  then  were  these  forts  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  defence  of  that 
town  and  its  dock -yards;  they  were  the 
▼ery  posts  which  an  enemy  would  most 
eagerly  endeavour  to  occupy,  because 
from  them  they  would  be  able  to  bombard 
the  dock-yards.  All  persons  who  knew 
our  coasts,  and  such  as,  to  their  own  ho- 
nour, and  the  glory  of  their  country,  were 
acquainted  with  the  coasts  of  our  enemies, 
knew  also  that  it  was  absurd  to  think  of 
fortifying  every  part  of  them  which  could 
affora  a  landing-place  for  the  purpose  of 
an  invasion,  llie  consideration  was,  where 
would  an  invasion  prove  most  detrimental; 
and,  upon  that  spot,  to  erect  such  fortifi- 
cations, that  not  only  an  invasion  by  sea 
should  not  become  practicable,  but  that, 
if  an  enemy  should  have  been  able  to  land 
in  another  place,  he  might  not  also  be  able 
successfully  to  attack  them  there.  He 
hoped  to  hear  no  more  of  Whitesand-bay ; 
for  it  was  not  the  defence  of  that  bay,  it 
was  the  defence  of  the  dock-yards  of  Ply- 
mouth, which  was  intended  ;  it  was  not  a 
landing  there  alone  which  was  to  be  pre- 
ventea;  it  was  a  landing  on  any  part  of 
the  coast  which  was  to  be  defeated,  at 
least  as  far  as  it  had  an  attack  on  Plymouth 
for  its  object ;  and  if  Whitesand-bay  were 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  adamant,  still  Ply- 
mouth could  not  continue  safe  unless  those 
grounds  were  fortified.  He  hoped,  and 
believed,  that  he  had  completely  done 
way  the  whole  force  of  the  dissents  of  the 
several  officers  to  whom  he  had  alluded ; 
and  now  he  should  attempt  to  answer  ob- 
jections of  another  nature. 

It  had  been  thrown  out,  and  much 
stress  seemed  to  be  laid  upon  the  position, 
that  the  whole  system  of  fortification  was 
new  and  unprecedented  in  this  country ; 
but  this  idea  he  was  prepared  to  combat 
in  the  most  direct  and  positive  manner. 
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The  system  of  fortification  did  always 
make  a  part  of  the  general  defence  of 
England,  and  he  would  prove  it  by  the 
most  incoutestable  records  of  history. 
Even  durmg  the  reign  of  king  Henry 
the  8th,  there  was  a  provision  made,  by 
statute,  for  fortifying  certain  parts  of  the 
coasts.  The  statute  he  would  not  take 
upon  himself  to  read,  because  the  terms 
in  which  it  was  couched  were  become 
obsolete,  and  almost  unintelligible.  The 
same  policy  was  observed  by  queen  Eliza* 
beth,  and  formed  a  considerable  part  of 
the  defence  provided  by  that  great  and 
glorious  princess,  against  the  unexpected 
attack  oi  the  armada.  In  the  less  pro- 
sperous reigns  of  the  Stuart  princes,  the 
same  system  was  occasionally  continued^ 
and  again  adopted  by  our  illustrious  de- 
liverer, William  the  3rd.  During  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  at  the  time  when 
the  victories  of  the  British  arms  were  form- 
ing an  sera  in  the  history  of  Europe,  at 
which  England  looked  back  with  pride, 
and  other  nations  with  amazement,  did 
our  ancestors  think  it  incompatible  with 
their  fame,  with  their  liberty,  or  their  con- 
stitution, to  fortify  the  most  vulnerable 
parts  of  their  coasts,  as  it  was  now  pro- 
posed to  do?— On  the  contrary,  there 
was  a  resolution  of  the  Commons,  not  even 
at  the  desire  of  the  Crown,  layine  down 
the  necessity  of  fortifying  the  docK-yards 
against  any  possible  invasion,  and  those 
resolutions  were  founded  upon  estimates 
or  plans  which  had  been  made  under  the 
reign  of  king  William.  The  estimates  of 
those  fortifications  amounted  to  a  sum, 
which,  considering  the  difierence  between 
those  days  and  the  expensive  times  in 
which  it  was  our  misfortune  to  live,  gave 
no  great  Voom  for  a  charge  of  prodigality 
against  those  who  had  digested  the  present 
plan.  The  money  then  voted  was  300,000/. 
which,^  when  compared  with  the  value  of 
money  at  this  day,  would  not  appear  as  a 
very  trifling  sum.  To  come  aown  to  a 
later  period,  a  period  to  which  it  might  be 
supposed  he  was  somewhat  partial — the 

last  war the  last  war !  would  to  heaven 

we  could  call  it  the  last  war!— not  indeed 
theiastwar,  but  the  last  on  which  Britons 
could  reflect  without  either  a  sish  or  a 
blush — the  war  of  contrast  with  the  last ! 
the  war  in  which  the  name  of  Britain  was 
exalted  above  the  highest  and  the  proudest 
of  nations,  by  successes  as  stupendous, 
and  conquests  as  glorious,  as  our  late  mis- 
carriages and  defeats  had  been  calamitous 
and  disgraceful  !-^ What  was  the  policy  of 
[4B3 
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the  administration  of  that  day  ?  That  it 
was  exactly  similar  with  what  was  now 
recomniendedy  he  would  prove  by  one  or 
two  short  extracts  from  th.e  statute  book. 
The  first  was  from  an  Act  of  22d  Geo.  % 
for  p'oviding  fottifications  for  the  dock- 
yards :  and  the  second  was  for  a  fortifica- 
tion for  some  more  insignificant  place 
(Milford,  as  well  as  he  could  remember), 
in  which  the  very  grounds  of  the  policy 
now  inculcated  were  recognized ;  thj^t,  by 
procuring  adequate  means  for  domestic 
defence,  the  nation  would  become  more  at 
liberty  to  send  its  fleets  abroad,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  her  fi  reign  settle- 
ments, or  carrying  the  operations  of  offen- 
sive hostility  into  the  centre  of  the  enemy's 
possessions. 

Thus  it  might  be  seen,  that  in  the  very 
best  days  of  this  country,  tlie  system  of 
fortification  was  uniformly  practised  and 
encouraged;  but  even  in  a  much  later 
peripd,  and  during  the  administration  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Fox),  the  very  identical  plan  of  fortifica- 
cation  then  under  discussion  had  been 
considered,  and  an  estimate  for  carrying 
it  into  execution  was  presented  to  the 
House.  He  supposed  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  who  contended  for  the  pro- 
priety of  ministers  being  always  ready  to 
make  up  their  minds  on  every  subject 
which  related  to  the  force  of  the  country, 
and  who  had  himself,  it  appeared,  made 
up  his  mind  on  the  subject,  was  now 
ready  to  give  his  reasons  foir  that  change 
of  opinion,  which,  it  was  to  be  feared,  he 
intended  on  the  present  occasion  to  avow. 
For  his  owq  part,  notwithstanding  the 
great  abilities  and  uncommon  versatility 
of  talents,  whicH  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  well  known  to  possess,  he  apprehended 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  reconcile,  to 
any  principles  of  consistency,  his  practice 
of  making  up  his  mind  when  in  adminis- 
tration, and  unmaking  it  with  so  much 
facility  when  out  of  office.  He  should, 
however,  expect  to  hear  that  particular 
circumstance  fully  explained,  as  far  as  so 
extraordinary  a  change  of  opinion  in  such 
a  peculiar  variety  of  circumstances  could 
admit  of  explanation. 

As  to  the  necessity  suggested  as  likely 
to  ensue  from  this  measure  of  augmenting 
the  standing  army,  nothing  could  prove 
more  void  of  foundation.  It  had  been 
unanimously  reported  by  the  board  of 
officers,  that  the  plan  of  fortification  pro- 
posed was  the  best  calculated  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  dock-yards  of  any  other  whidi 
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could  be  devised,  and  that  it  was  such  as 
was  capable  of  defence  by  the  smallest 
number  of  troops.  Would  any  person, 
then,  contend  that  a  smaller  number  oT 
troops,  independent  of  fortifications,  were 
able  to  defend  a  place  better  than  a  large 
body,  assisted  with  the  best  possible  forti- 
fications ?  Such  an  idea  was  too  absurd  to 
be  argued  against ;  and  yet,  in  faqjt,  it  was 
the  only  idea  on  which  that  topic  of  op- 
position could  possibly  be  maintained. 
Should  we,  in  case  of  an  invasion,  trust 
solely  to  our  standing  army,  then  there 
would  be  a  necessity  of  augmenting,  to  a 
most  enormous  degree,  that  army  on 
which  th^  whole  safety  of  the  kingdom 
was  to  rest.  Was  this  the  way  to  vindi- 
cate  and  secure  our  liberties  ?  If  we  did 
not  keep  up  such  an  army,  then  we  should 
be  reducea  to  the  necessity  of  recurring 
to  foreign  assistance ;  perhaps  to  the  pro- 
tection of  mercenaries,  bribed  by  our 
moneV)  and  who,  when  we  had  no  longer 
occasion  for  their  service,  would  prove  as 
ready  to  turn  their  arms  against  ourselves. 
Was  it  less  desirable  for  us  to  be  defisnded 
by  the  walls  of  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth, 
garrisoned  by  our  own  militia,  than  to 
purchase  the  protection  of  Hessian  hire- 
lings? The  plan  was  objected  to  upon 
the  ground  of  the  expense  which  would 
attend  it,  and  of  the  probability  that  we 
could  not  expect  to  be  free  from  a  war 
until  it  should  be  completed,  and  that  wo 
should  derive  no  advantage  ^om  them  at 
the  time  of  the  greatest  necessity.  As  to 
the  latter  of  these  objections,  he  requested 
the  House  to  recollect  the  words  of  the 
report  upon  the  table,  from  which  they 
would  learn  that  the  plan  of  fortificatioo 
proposed  to  be  adopted,  was  one  calcu* 
lated,  even  in  an  unfinished  and  imperfect 
state,  to  afford  great .  means  of  defence ; 
and  that  every  part  of  them,  though  want- 
ing all  other  assistance,  and  standing 
sincly  by  itself,  would  prove  highly  useful, 
and  of  course  desirable.  Thus,  every  part 
would  be  answerable  to  the  great  object: 
and  so  far  from  rendering  it  necessary  for 
the  House  to  hold  itself  committed  to  a 
constant  and  periodical  expense  until  the 
whole  was  completed,  the  (ad  would  be, 
that  every  year  the  necessity  of  adding  to 
the  fortifications  must  diminish,  because 
every  year  the  dock-yards  would  receive 
additional  strength. 

With  respect  to  the  expense  attending 
the  building  of  the  works,  he  flatter^ 
himself  that  his  sentiments  and  ideas  oa 
the  subject  of  the  finances  of  this  country. 
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was  not  a  backward  feature  in  his  political 
character.  He  hoped  that  he  l>ad  not 
shewn  himself  remiss  in  any  endeavours 
which  could  possibly  tend  to  raise  the 
revenue  from  that  deplorable  state  to 
which  it  was  reduced  by  the  melancholy 
process  of  the  late  war.  It  was  too  well 
known  how  much  his  feeling  were  en- 
gaged, not  only  by  the  duty  ot  his  station, 
and  by  his  attachment  to  his  country,  but 
by  considecations  of  his  own  personal  re- 
putation, which  was  deeply  committed  in 
the  question,  to  exert  every  nerve,  to  arm 
all  his  vigilance,  and  to  concentre  all  his 
efforts  towards  that  great  object,  by  which 
alone  we  should  have  a  prospect,  by  re-^ 
lieving  their  burthens,  of  transmitting  to 
oor  posterity  that  ease  and  comfort  which 
ourselves  felt  the  want  of — an  efficient 
sinking  fund  of  the  national  debt ;  to  ac- 
complish which  was  the  first  wish  of  his 
.heart,  and  this,  as  well  by  every  means 
of  prudent,  well-regulated  econom}',  as 
by  a  rigid  collection  of  the  revenue.  But 
was  he  to  be  seduced  by  the  plausible  and 
popular  name  of  economy— he  would  not 
call  it  only  plausible  and  popular,  he 
would  rather  say,  the  sacred  name  of  eco- 
nomy— to  forego  the  reality,  and 'for  the 
sake  of  adding  a  few  hundred  thousands 
more  to  the  sinking  fund,  perhaps  render 
for  ever  abortive  the  sinking,  fund  it^lf  ? 
Every  saving  which  could,  consistently 
with  the  national  safety,  be  made,  he 
would  pledge  himself  to  make';  but  he 
would  never  consent  to  starve  the  public 
service,  and  to  withhold  those  supplies 
vrithout  which  the  nation  must  be.  en- 
dangered. 

"Die  relieving  by  every  such  means  as 
his  duty  would  suffer  him  to  adopt,  the 
burthens  of  the  people,  and  removing  that 
load  of  debt  by  which  she  was  oppressed, 
was  the  grand  and  ultimate  end  of  his  de- 
sire; it  was  the  pedestal  to  which  he 
would  wish  to  raise  a  column  which  should 
support  whatever  pretensions  he  might 
have  to  reputation  and  popularity ;  but  let 
il  be  well  considered,  how  far  the  objects 
of  necessar}'  defence,  and  of  public  eco- 
iH>my,  could  be  reconciled,  and  let  the 
bounds  that  divide  them  not  be  trans* 
gressed.  Let  it  be  well  weighed,  what  a 
certain  security  for  a  lasting  peace  there 
was  in  a  defensible  and  powerful  situation, 
and  how  likely  weakness  and  improvidence 
were  to  be  the  forerunners  of  war.  *  But 
should  a  war  happen,  where  was  economy  ? 
What  was  become  of  the  sinking  fund  ? 
The  very  expenses  of  one  year's  loan 


would  amount  to  more  than  the  whole  of 
those  fortifications  which  might  have  se- 
cured us  peace,  because  they  would  have 
diminished,  or  effectually  destroyed,  all 
temptation  or  hope  of  success  in  an  attack. 
In  this  point  of  view,  as  the  means  of  pre- 
venting a  war,  he  should  conceive,  that 
the  first  million  which  would  be  applied 
as  the  foundation  for  the  sinking  rund, 
nught  not  be  better  applied  than  a  millioa 
of  money  fbr  the  fortifications ;  not  that 
a  million  would  (Srove  necessary,  but  he 
chose  to  state  it  as  high  as  any  other  gen- 
tleman, let  his  talents  of  exaggeration  be 
what  they  might,  could  po^ibly  carry  it. 

There  was  also  another  part  of  the  sub- 
ject which  ought  to  have  the  greatest 
weight  of  all,  and  this  was,  that  these  for- 
tificationsJ[>eing  calculated  to  afford  com- 
plete security  to  the  dock-yards,  would 
enable  our  whole  fleet  to  go  on  remote 
services,  and  carry  on  the  operations  of 
war  at  a  distance,  without  endangering 
the  materials  and  seeds  of  future  navies 
from  bein^  liable  to  destruction  by  the 
invasion  of  an  enemy.^  It  had  been  insi- 
nuated, that  the  second  datum  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's instructions  had  been  used  to  draw 
forth  an  acquiescence  from  the  board  of 
officers,  upon  an  unreasonable  supposition 
of  the  fleet  being  absent  for  an  improba- 
ble time.  He  believed  there  were  few 
gentlemen  could  forget,  that  at  no  very 
distant  period,  even  since  he  had  tl>e 
honour  of  a  place  in  his  Majesty's  councils, 
the  fleet  had  been  absent  for  a  time  nearly, 
equal  to  that  supposed  in  the  dqtum,  upon 
a  service  which  this  country  could  not 
have  disperised  with,  without  sacrificing 
the  most  brilliant  success  which  attend^ 
us  in  the  late  war ; — a  success  of  such 
lustre  as  to  spread  an  irradiation  over  the 
more  gloomy  scenes  in  which  we  had  been 
involved.  Had  we  been  then  in  fear  of  an 
attack  upon  our  coasts,  which,  froip  rea- 
sons not  proper  to  be  mentioned,  we  hap- 
pened not  to  be,  Gibraltar,  and  the  re«^ 
nown  of  defending  it,  must  have  been  for 
ever  lost.  But  it  was  not  only  by  foreign 
expeditions  that  we  mi^ht  lose  the  aid  of 
our  fleet  in  case  of  an  mvasion  ;  it  might 
so  happen,  that  our  fleet,  though  in  the 
very  Channel,  might  be  prevented  by  con- 
trary winds,  tides,  or  other  contingencies, 
firom  arriving  to  the  assistance  and  relief 
of  the  dock-yards-  Wliat  would  tlien 
prove  the  situation  of  this  couptry  ?  The 
enemy  might,  in  one  ^ay,  in  one  hour,  do 
an  irraparable  injury,  and  give  a  mortal 
stab  to  the  very  vital  principle  of  our 
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national  vigour ;  might  effectually  destroy 
the  seeds  of  that  navy  from  which  alone 
we  had  to  hope  for  cororoerce,  for  safety, 
and  for  reputation.  On  tlie  whole,  he 
really  thought  the  present  rather  a  ques- 
tion to  be  considered  as  connected  with, 
our  naval  establishment,  than  that  of  either 
our  army  or  ordnance,  as  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  give  liberty  to  the  fleet  which  had 
hitherto  been  confined  to  our  coasts ;  and 
as  it  were  to  the  defence  of  those  dock- 
yards, without  the  security  of  which»  the 
very  existence  of  the  navy,  or  even  of  the 
nation,  must  be  no  more. .  Were  it  to  be 
asked,  why  the  sum  required  for  these 
fortifications  had  not  been  demanded  for 
strengthening  the  navy,  he  should  answer 
fairly,  that  he  thought  the  same  sum  laid 
out  upon  the  fleet,  would  by  j3o  means 
afford  a  proportional  strength  to  what 
vould  be  derived  from  the  fortified tions. 
The  money  which  would  prove  sufficient 
to  accomplish  those  works,  would  not  build 
as  many  ships  as  would  answer  for  tlie 
defence  of  those  invaluable  harbours  of 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth.  There  was, 
besides,  a  certain  degree  beyond  which 
the  navy  of  this  country  could  not  go;  there 
was  a  certain  number  of  ships  beyond  which 
she  could  neither  build  nor  man  any  more; 
what  that  line  was,  he  could  not,  nor 
would  it  be  proper  for  him  to  point  out : 
yet  necessarily  such  a  line  must  exist  in 
the  nature  of  things,  but  there  never  could 
be  any  h'ne  drawn  to  limit  the  security 
which  we  ought  to  provide  for  our  dock« 
yards.  What  could  be  the  reason  that 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
aeemed  so  anxious  to  impede  this  mea- 
sure I  Were  they  bold  enough  to  stake 
themselves  upon  a  question  of  such  awful 
magnitude,  and  to  stismd  forward  with  such 
decided  vehemence  as  the  opponents  of  a 
measure,  which  Parliament,  thinking  itself 
incompetent  to  scrutinize,  had  referred  to 
the  highest  professional  authority  in  the 
army,  and  in  the  navy;  which  had  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  that  authority;  and 
which  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  who 
could  have  no  personal  feelings  on  the 
subject,  except  such  as  from  considera- 
tions of  their  own  ease  and  advantage 
were  adverse  from  it,  and  who  could  share 
no  temptations  towards  it,  but  a  strong 
sense  of  its  indispensable  necessity,  de- 
clared themselves  so  muck  interested 
about,  as  to  be  unable  to  rest  upon  their 
pillows  so  long  as  it  remained  in  suspense  I 
tie  called  upon  the  House  to  beware  how 
thsy  suffered    thems<^lve^  to  b^  lightly 


drawn  into  a  line  of  conduct  which  mighl 
involve  their  posterity,  nay,  themselves,  in  j 
the  heaviest  calamities. 

He  flattered  himself  that  more  argu- 
ments were  scarcely  necessary  to  prove, 
that  the  proposed  system  of  fortifying  the 
dock-yards  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  preservation  and  security  of  the  sources 
of  our  marine  in  case  of  a  future  war ;  and 
that  the  system  io  question  had  received 
the    unanimous  sanction  of  a  board  of 
land  and  sea  officers,  consisting  of  the 
most  respectable  and  experienced  cbarac* 
ters  in  the  two  services;  and  that  they 
had  in  their  report  pronounced  the  plan 
the  best  adapted  to  its  purpose  of  any 
which  could  be  devised,  grounded  on'  the 
most  economical  principles,  and  recjuiring 
the  smallest  number  or  troops.    Viewing 
it  properly,  it  was  a  naval  question,  and 
as  such  it  ought  to  be  considered;  because, 
while  it  gave  security  to  the  vital  springs 
and  sources  of  our  marine,  so  finr  from 
rendering  an  increase  of  the  military  force 
of  the  kingdom  necessary^  as  some  gen- 
tlemen, from  a  laudable  jealousy  of  the 
standing  army,  and  from  a  natural   and 
zeidotis  regard  for  the  constitution,  had 
been  led  to  imagine,  it  would  actually 
tend  to  enable  Government  to  keep  up  a 
less  military  establishment  than  otherwise 
must  be  maioiained.   Thus  circumstanced, 
he  should  rest  all  his  hopes  of  support 
solely  upon  the  power  of  his  arguments  to 
prove  what  he  had  asserted  in  that  re* 
spect.     Having  read  the  words  of  two 
preliminary  resolutions,  which  he  remarked 
would  prove  declaratory  of  the  opinion  of 
the  House  upon  the  subject,  ^should  they 
think  fit  to  adopt  them)  ana  which,  by 
being  voted  previous  to  their  goinf  into 
the  committee  of  supply,  would  lay  a 
foundation  for  their  future  proceedings, 
and  rest  their  votes  in  the  committee  upon 
a    perspicuous    and    permanent   footug, 
Mr.  Pitt  concluded  with  moving  his  fii^ 
resolution  as  follows : 

<*  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  to 
provide  effectually  for  securing  his  Ma- 
jesty's dock-yards  at  Portsmouth  and  Ply^^ 
mouth,  by  a  permanent  system  of  fortifi- 
cation, {bunded  on  the  most  economical 
principles,  and  requiring  the  smallest 
number  of  troops  possible  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  such  security,  is  an  essential 
object  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  ultimately 
connected  with  the  general  defence  of  the 
kinjgdom,  and  necessary  for  enabling  the 
fleet  to  act  with  full  vigour  and  efiect,  for 
th^  proteistiop  pf  ^omnierc^j  tl^e  spppoit 
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k>f  our  distant  possessions,  and  the  prose- 
icution  of  offensive  operations .  in  any  war 
in  which  the  nation  may  hereafter  be  en- 
gaged." 

Mr,  ^a^ar^f  observed,  that  feeh'ng  how 
exceedingly  it  behoved  him  tq  oppose,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  prosecution  of  a  sys- 
tem of  which  the  accomplishment  would 
menace  the  irretrievable  destruction  pf  all 
the  leading  interests  of  his  country,  he 
should  beg  leave  to  make  his  comments 
upon  the  brilliant,  but  too  groundless, 
arguments  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
Most  cordially  was  he  inclined  to  give 
him  all  his  share  of  credit  for  havmg^ 
during  the  course  of  the  preceding  session, 
consented  that  the  matter  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  board  of  inquiry,  constituted 
of  naval  and  land  officers  of  the  first  rank, 
and  character;  yet  he  must  reprobate  the 
manner  in  which  that  board  had  been 
managed,  and  lament,  that  three  jdF  the 
most  skilful  and  experienced  of  its  nomi- 
nated members  (lord  To wnshend,  gene- 
ral Conway,  and  lord  Amherst,)  should 
have  been  excluded  from  taking  their 
seats  at  it,  in  consequence  of  a  paltry 
manoeuvre  played  off  bv  the  noble  duke 
»t  the  head  of  the  ordnance,  who  had 
procured  himself  to  be  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  board.  Where  was  the  boasted 
furness  and  impartiality  of  the  reference, 
wheti  such  a  manoeuvre  was  practised ;  as 
it  is  well  known  that  officers  of  longstand- 
ing could  not  sit  at  the  board  at  which 
a  junior  officer  presided  ?  He  had  never 
heard  but  of  one  engineer  who  was  fond 
of  fortifications,  and  founded  them  upon 
the  same  principles  as  those  to  which  the 
noble  duke  discovered  the  most  glaring 
partiality,  the  data  which  met  his  eye  so 
frequently  In  the  printed  extracts  from 
the  Report;  the  engineer  to  whom  he 
alluded  was  no  less  than  the  renowned 
Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha.  Don  Quixote 
always  called  for  daia^  and  proceeded  to 
build  his  fortifications  upon  those  grounds ; 
the  noble  duke's  fortifications  appeared 
loudly  as  Quixotic*  He  desired  to  remind 
the  House,  that  the  nation  had  always 
been  jealous  of  every  thing  which  looked 
like  an  increase  of  tlie  standing  army,  and 
asked  whether  one  great  argument  in  de- 
fence of  the  militia,  and  what  greatly  re- 
commended the  institution  to  Englishmen, 
had  not  been  the  circumstance  of  their 
mixing.  JO  much  with  the  people  in  their 
houses,  and  whether  that  did  not  tend  to 
preserve  to  them  their  character  of  citizens 
jr^er  thao  tP  bold  them  out  a3  soldiers  i 


The  militia  had  been  called  the  school  of ' 
the  army ;  if  that  description  was  true» 
would  it  not  be  more  justined  by  shutting 
them  up  in  fortresses,  and  keying  thein 
separate  firom  their  fellow-subjects  ?  Might 
not  these  strong  holds  be  termed  seminariei 
for  soldiers,  and  universities  for  Praetorian 
bands?  And  was  it  not  likely  that  the 
militia  would  come  out  of  garrison  with 
minds  rather  prepared  for  joming  the  re- 
gular army  than  inclined  to  return  to  mix 
with  their  countrymen  employed  in  civil 
avocations  ?  How  unconstitutional  was  the 
tendency  of  the  proposed  system :  it  was 
so  much  the  object  of  odium  and  detesta- 
tion in  the  county  which  he  had  the  ho- 
nour to  represent,  that  if  the  fortifications  ' 
which  were  intended  to  be  raised  there 
should  be  erected,  the  people  on  whom  it 
appeared  that  a  reliance  was  placed  for 
assistance  in  manning  thein,  in  case  of 
necessity,  would  refuse  to  lend  the  least 
assistance  whatever.  He  felt  but  little 
difficulty  in  discovering,  that  the  great 
object  was  to  relinquish  that  meth^  of 
defence  which,  from  the  very  prudent 
choice  and  sanction  of  our  ancestors,  had 
risen  into  weight  and  full  celebrity.  He» 
for  one,  could  not  repress  his  indignation 
at  the  idea  of  tearing  the  ensign  of  the 
British  glory  from  the  mast  head,  and 
fixine  it  to  a  standard  on  the  ramparts  of 
a  muitary  garrison :  and  he  must  assure 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  the  sense 
of  the  country  was  decidedly  against  the 
system,  as  he  would  see  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  gentlemen  who  would  take  a  share 
in  the  opposition  of  the  day.  Neither 
those  to  whom  he  alluded,  nor  himself, 
acted  either  firom  party  motives,  or  with 
a  view  to  factious  purposes.  They  stood 
up  the  advocates  of  their  country,  in  a 
moment  which  seemed  to  threaten  it  with 
serious  danger,  firom  the  adoption  of  a 
system  as  absurd  as  impolitic ;  but  they 
stood  up  like  independent  men,  uncon- 
nected with  an^  partv>  and  as  ready  to 
support  the  minister  when  he  appeared  in 
the  right,  as  determined  firmly  to  Oppose 
him  when  they  were  satisfied  that  he  was 
in  the  wrong.  In  conclusion)  he  moved 
to  leave  out  from  the  word  *  House,'  to 
the  end  of  the  question,  iii  order  to  insert, 
*  that  fortifications  on  so  extensive  a  plan 
as  proposed  by  the  board  are  inexpedient.' 
Sir  William  Lemon  said,  that  he  could 
not  avoid  admiring  in  his  hon.  friend  the 
public  spirit  evinced  in  his  having  man- 
fully stood  up,  from  the  first  mention  of  it, 
the  uniform  opposer  of  a  system,  whipb, 
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as  it  tended  to  introduce  a  departure  from 
the  old  mode  of  defending  the  island  by 
a  naval  force,  could  not  but  give  alarm  to 
every  well-wisher  to  his  country.  How 
ill-timed  was  it  to  recommend  a  plan  of 
fortifications  to  the  House,  when  it  ^ad 
not  been  ascertained  whether  that  consti- 
tutional force,  the  militia,  was  to  be  called 
out  annually  or  not  I  This,"  added  to  the 
appearance  of  a  design  of  abandoning  the 
cuitlivation  of  our  marine,  and  relying 
rather  on  the  army  and  military  erections 
for  security,  must  create  much  jealousy  in 
-that  House  as  well  as  without  doors,  in 
consequence  of  the  unconstitutional  ten- 
dency of  such  a  conduct.  Were  the  pro- 
posed system  of  fortification  adopted,  it 
should  be  considered  as  the  fatal  ssra  from 
whence  the  decline  and  ruin  of  our  navy 
might  be  dateil.  He,  indeed,  meant  not 
to  nnpute  any  bad  design  to  the  present 
Administration  in  recommending  tne  plan 
proposed,  nor  to  hint  a  suspicion  of  ^the 
mendly  inclination  of  the  Prince  on  the 
throne  to  the  liberties  of  his  people ;  but 
long  oKperience  had  proved,  that  when 
every  thing  wore  the  appearance  of  se- 
eurity^  and  the'  country  had  a  thorough 
confidence  in  the  King  and  his  servants, 
more  than  ordinary  caution  ought  to  be 
exercised  by  the  people,  whom  it  then 
became  less  than  over  to  be  ready  to  al- 
low a  ^stem  to  be  adopted,  that  in  the 
hands  of  a  weak  prince  and  wicked  minis- 
ters might  grow  mto  a  formidable  engine 
of  prerogative,  and  be  turned  against  their 
freedom  and  the  constitution.  Admonish- 
ing the  minister  against  pursuing  steps 
which  would  lead  him  astray  from  the 
favour,  and  strip  him  of  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  sir  William  concluded  with 
giving  his  hearty  assent  to  the  amende 
ment. 

Mr.  Wdlwyn  begged  leave  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to 
drop  the  idea  of  persisting  in  a  plan  agaifiat 
ivhich  the  public  in  general  were  ex- 
tremely averse.  He  declared  that  report 
confidently  said  that  the  right  hon^  gen- 
tlenuin's  mind  was  not  with  the  system, 
and  that  he  was  by  no  means  a  sincere 
!friend  to  it.  [IVfr.  Pitt  here  complaining 
pf  the  injustice  of  such  an  imputation,  de- 
clared that  the  report  was  most  grossly 
ftfce  and  wholly  groundless.]  Mr.  Walwy n 
said  that  he  spoke  of  it  merely  as  a  re- 
port, and  he  had  hoped  that  the  report 
was  true.  **  To  be  or  not  to  be'  a 
powerful  ^maritime  state,  appeared  to  him 
4(  the  question."    Till  ihe  right  hotu  gen- 
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tleman  could  urge  some  argument  which 
amounted  to  a  solution  of  the  problem 
which  he  had  started,  viz.  that  the  pro- 
posed system  of  fortification,  which  must 
necessarily  require  a  number  of  men  to 
garrison,  would  nevertheless  be  a  meant 
of  diminishiug  the  ouantum  of  the  stand- 
ing army  requisite  tor  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom,  he  should  think  it  his  duty  to 
oppose  the  system,  as  directly  militating 
against  the  ancient  mode  of  insular  de- 
fence, as  prejudicial  to  the  increase  of  our 
navy,  and  as  dangerous  to  the  constitu** 
tion. 

General  Burgoyne  declared,  that  he  felt 
himself  extremely  embarrassed  between 
what  he  ought  to  divulge,  and  what  he 
knew ;  between  the  data  which  were  in 
the  extracts  from  the  report,  and  those 
that  were  not  there ;  but  he  would  endea- 
vour to  explain  his  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
ject. At  the  board  of  inquiry  when  the 
members  of  it  assembled,  the  noble  Duke 
gave  them  his  plan  with  the  data  to  con- 
sider, and  called  for  their  plans  in  return. 
What  individual,  even  if  he  had  prepared 
a  plan,  would  have  chosen  to  commit  him- 
self with  it  in  that  manner,  against  a  plan 
produced  by  the  President  of  the  Board, 
after  its  having  been  under  his  considera* 
tion  for  two  years  ?  They  were  therefore 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  giving  their 
replies  to  the  data  such  as  they  were^  leav- 
ing the  probabihty  of  them  to  rest  on  their 
proposer.  Many  of  these  data  held  out 
suppositions  most  extravagant;  but  they 
were  put  so  artfully,  that  it  was  impossible 
not  to  answer  them  in  the  affirmative. 
However  denii^le  the  general  conclusions 
might  be,  he  deemed  the  whole  a  list  of 
improbable  possibilities;  and  therefore con« 
stdered  the  idea  of  defending  the  kingdom 
by  fortifications  as  inconsonant  to  the 
genhis  of  our  constitution,  and  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  security  of  tlie  liberties  <^ 
the  people.  He  should  have  suggested 
various  other  modes  of  defence  of  the 
kingdom,  had  he  been  called  upon,  b\it 
all  of  them  maritime.  The  kingdom  migltf 
have  been*defended  by  sending  a  fleet  off 
Brest,  by  sending  a  fleet  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  prevent  a  junction 
between  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
and  by  other  destinations  of  our  fleete,  as 
the  relative  situation  of  other  powers  might 
make  it  proper.  He  stated  the  number  of 
troops,  including  cavalry,  which  had  been 
in  Plymouth,  and  Scilly,  and  in  Ports- 
mouth, during  the  respective  years  of  the 
late  war,  contending  that  there  had  never 
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>een  above  8,000  men,  including  three  or 
four  regiraents  of  cavalry  in  Plymouth, 
my  one  of  those  years.  He  compared  it 
kvith  the  22^000  men  which  would  be 
wanted  to  man  the  new  fortifications 
(12,000  at  Plymouth,  and  10,000  at  Ports- 
mouth), and  asked  why  had  the  inquiry  of 
the  board  of  officers  been  confined  to 
those  two  dock-yards  ?  Were  we  vulne- 
rable no  where  else,  or  in  no  other  dock- 
yards? Was  not  Chatham  dock-yard  worth 
looking  at  ?  That  dock-yard,  and  the  pass 
therei  were,  he  maintamed^  of  as  much 
consequence  as  either,  if  not  both  the  two 
others.  He  concluded  with  declaring,  he 
should  give  his  vote  for  the  amendment 

Lord  Hood  professed  himself  a  friend 
to  the  plan  of  fortifying  the  dock-yards. 
No  argument  could  be  derived  from  what 
this  country  had- done  formerly  with  her 
navy.  The  navy  of  France  was  very  for- 
midablei  and  so  was  that  of  other  powers ; 
regard,  therefore,  must  be  had  to  the  pre- 
sent relative  situation  of  the  marine  of 
other  countries  compared  with  our  own 
marine ;  and  it  was  from  their  poweriulness 
at  sea,  that  it  became  a  wise  and  prudent 
measure  to  fortify  our  dock-yards^  by  which 
means  the  whole  of  our  navy  would  be 
free  to  be  sent  out  upon  any  one  or  more 
services  in  case  of  war.  In  the  case  of 
our  having  a  large  convoy  of  merchant 
ships  coming  home  from  the  East  or  West 
inuieSy  and  knowing  of  the  enemy's  having 
sent  out  a  fleet  to  meet  and  intercept 
them,  in  order  to  save  the  coamierce  of 
the  country  from  a  fatal  blow,  our  business 
would  be,  instantly  to  send  as  large  a  fleet 
as  we  could  spare  to  seek  the  enemy.  This 
we  could  not  do,  while  our  dock-yards 
rested  solely  for  defence  on  our  navy; 
because,  if  we  sent  the  whole  of  our  fleet, 
France  might  have  a  sufficient  body  of 
men  on  her  coasts,  all  ready  for  embark- 
ation, and  those  she  might  send  across  the 
water  in  frigates,  and  such  other  vessels  as 
were  unemployed  by  her,  and  fit  for  the 
purpose.  They  might  come  here,  effect 
the  business,  do  us  an  irreparable  mischief, 
and  get  away  before  our  fleet  returned ; 
or  even  they  might  do  the  mischief,  and 
instantly  surrender  prisoners  of  war.  For 
his  part,  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
it  was  proper  to  adopt  tne  proposed  sys- 
tem, and  that  France  and  other  maritime 
powers  of  Europe  had  of  late  much  in- 
creased their  naval  force ;  and  that  Great 
Britain  could  not  be  too  cautious  in  se- 
curing the  source  of  our  marine  from  sur- 
prise and  distress. 


Captain  Macbnde  said,  that  much  ab«- 
surdity  marked  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
Duke,   respec^ng  the   manner  of  endea- 
vouring tp  enforce  conviction  to  his  own 
liking  on  the  board  of  naval  officers  at 
Plymouth.     The  noble  duke  had  played 
off  a  piece  of  mummery  there,  which  dis- 
graced him  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole^oun-^ 
try.    He  sent  a  parcel  of  boys  in  a  boat 
who  were  to  try  to  effect  a  landing,  whilst 
others  on  ihore  were  to  endeavour  to  re- 
pel them.    They  had  fastened  a  capstern 
OH  shore,  and  by  that  means,  and  the 
help  of  a  rope,  drew  themselves  up  the 
cliff.     Thus  he  declared  that  he  would 
teach  a  milliner's  apprentice  to  draw  a 
large  gun,  by  the  help  of  a  coach  and 
horses,*  up  to  the  cross  of  St.  Paul's.    The 
noble  duke  had  used  great  art  with  the 
naval  officers  to  persuade  them  to  be  of 
his  opinion.    All  the  places  which  they 
had  examif&ed  were  perfectly  secure  from 
any  dimger  of  an  enemy  landbg  at  any 
of  them.      He  knew  a  place,  however, 
where  an  enemy  n^ht  land^    The  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  need  not  be 
alarmed,  for  he  was  not  going  to  tell 
where  the  place  was.    He  begged  leave 
to  urge  the  expediency  of  taking  care  of 
the  navy,  and  not  cheating  the  public  of 
their  money,  as  was  the  case  at  the  end  of 
the   war  before  last,    when  ships  of  a 
smaller  size  than  usual  were  built,  which 
were  good  for  nothing.     He  must  beg. 
leave  to  express  his  surprise  at  the  illiberal 
imputation  which  had  been  thrown  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country' 
at  large, ,  and  of  his  constituents  in  partw 
cular.    His  hon.  firiend  (Mr.  Bastard),  on; 
the  appearance  of  the  enemy,  had  marched^ 
in  at  the  head  of  2,000  men  from  the 
country,  when  there  were  only  at  the 
time  500  stand  of  arms  in  store ;  with  those 
they  took  charge  of  the  prisoners,  and 
conducted  them  to  Exeter.    And  the  gen- 
tlemen whom  he  had  the  honour  of  repre- 
senting, had,  with  a  laudable  zeal  and 
spirit,  formed  themselves  into -two  com- 
panies, clothed  and  arrayed  themselves  at 
their  own  expense,  and  continued  to  do 
duty  during  the  remainder  of  the  last  war. 
To  that  same  independent  spirit,  when 
Government  presumed  to  dictate  to  them 
in  the  choice  of  repivesentation,  he  was  in- 
debted for  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that 
House.    He  should  now  proceed  upon 
the  vindication  of  the  conduct  of  himself 
and  of  the  other  sea  officers  of  the  Board, 
not  without  complaining  that  the  grounds 
of  his  dissent  were  not  laid  before  the 
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House;  especiaUy  as  he  had  declared, 
that  no  part  of  the  objections  which  he 
had  made  agaiost  the  fortifications^  or  of 
the  papers  for  which  he  had  moved,  tended 
to  shew  the  weakness,  but^  on  the  con- 
trary, the  strength  of  the  coast  and  coun- 
try, he  craved  permission  to  read  extracts 
from  his  minutes  of  the  papers  he  had 
moved  for.  Having  done  diis,  he  ob- 
«erved,  that  he  had  cort^cted  gross  mis- 
takes in  the  report  of  the  shape  of  the 
country,  part  of  which  was  his  own  estate. 
Having  likewise  read  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond's order  to  lieut.  Hockings,  engineer, 
which  Vas  given  without  the  khowl^ge  of 
the  sea  officers,  he  remarked,  that  it  ap- 
peared to  the  Board,  that  lieut.  Hockings 
was  clandestinely  employed  by  the  duke 
to  invalidate  the  opinion  of  the  sea  offi- 
cers ;  when  it  was  found  to  produce  the 
contrary  effisct,  lieut.  Hockings,  who  be- 
fore was  thought  well  qualified  for  such  an 
employment,  became  treated  as  ignorant 
'  ana  presumptuous,  and  as  a  person  un- 
known, until  a  respectable  member  of  the 
Board,  in  the  engineer  department,  said, 
that  he  had  been  bred  up  under  him  at 
Gibraltair,  and  gave. an  honourable  testi- 
mony of  his  character  and  abilities.  Thus, 
how  ridiculous  was  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  duke,  who,  by  every  art  and  finesse 
ID  his  power,  had  endeavoured  to  warp 
the  naval  opinions  in  favour  of  his  system ; 
failing  in  that,  he  had  recourse  to  a  piece 
of  mummery,  which  exposed  him  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  whole  country.  Captain  Mac- 
bride  observed,  that  he  had  admiral  Bar- 
rington's  authority  to  say  he  agreed  in  opi- 
nion with  him,  and  was  even  ready  to  come 
mid  declare  it  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  In- 
deed, the  whole  conduct  of  the  noble  duke, 
who  more  properly  guided  than  presided, 
was  without  precedent,  and  it  was  the  first 
Board  of  officers  in  Council,  where  ques- 
tion and  answer  came  from  the  president 
and  the  senior  members.  In  every  other 
case  the  junior  officer  gave  his  opinion 
first :  in  this  case  it  was  reversed,  for  very 
obvious  reasons.  In  conclusion,  the  cap- 
tain professed  himself  averse  to  all  unne- 
cessary fortifications  whatsoever. 

The  Hon.  G^  Berkeley  observed,  that  so 
much  had  been  spoken  upon  the  subject, 
and  so  many  abler  persons  had  delivered 
their  opinions,  that  he  should  only  trouble 
the  House  with  recapitulating  what  he 
had  asserted  previous  to  the  appointment 
of  the  board  of  officers;  but  he  could  not 
help  taking  notice  of  what  had  fallen  from 
anght  hon«  gentleman  (Mr,  Fox)  on  a 


former  day,  which  had  been  now  re- 
echoed, viz.  that  the  plan  aseribed  to  ti 
noble  Duke  was  unconstitutional.  He 
wished  that  when  he  chose  to  make  a 
panegyric  upon  himself  and  his  noble  rela- 
tion, that  he  had  stated  to  the  House,  in 
that  masterly  language  which  made  him 
the  admiration  ofmankind^  what  he  knew 
and  felt ;  that  the  noble  duke  would  be 
the  last  man  in  England  to  patronize,  and 
would  die  sooner  than  propose  any  plan 
which  could  militate  against  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  country.  Making  tliese  re- 
marks, he  must  beg  leave  to  be  under- 
stood, that,  like  the  right  hon.  gentleaian, 
no  ties  of  blood,  nor  any  other  considera- 
tion, could  induce  him  to  give  his  vote  for 
any  thing  which  he  did  not  think  perfectly 
right.  As  to  his  own  idea,  of  their  being 
unconstitutional,  he  could  not  conceive 
they  were  more  so  than  any  others  which 
were  already  begun  or  finished  in  Elng- 
land;  and  to  render  them  such,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  hon.  general's  (Bur- 
goyne)  catalogue  of  improbable  possibili- 
ties. Concerning  the  necessity  of  some 
fortifications,  especially  at  Plymouth,  to 
which  he  meant  to  confine  himself,  he  was 
enabled  to  speak  with  as  much,  and  it 
would  not  be  arrogance  to  say,  more,  cer- 
tainty than  any  man  in  that  House ;  and 
if  they  did  not  choose  to  give  him  credit 
for  what  he  asserted,  they  might  call  the 
general  officers  commanding  there,  and 
ask  them  their  opinion  of  fortificatiooa  at 
the  critical  moment  when  the  French  fleet 
were  off  Plymouth,  of  which  he  was  a 
spectator,  and  he  hoped  not  an  idle  one ; 
and  would  be  bound  to  say,  that  there  was 
not  a  soul  there  but  wished  for  fortifica- 
tions. He  must  beg  leave  to  assert,  that 
the  enemy  could  have  landed,  and  he 
would  not  go  into  suppositions  as  to  winds 
and  weather,  but  ^bclare,  that  it  could 
have  been  effected  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night  of  the  time  which  the  enemy  re- 
mained there,  and  at  the  very  spot  which 
these  forts  were  meant  to  defend.  For 
his  own  part,  he  thought  that  the  most 
strenuous  opposers  of  the  plan  would  not 
insure  us  a  permanent  peace,  nor  would 
they  insure  us,  in  case  of  a  war,  the  same 
honour  and  abilities  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty  which  the  noble  lord  now  there, 
or  his  predecessors,  possessed ;  he  did  not 
know,  but  if  a  war  happened,  we  might 
be  cursed  with  the  same  mismanagement 
in  that  department  which  we  experienced 
during  the  war,  when  our  fieets  were  sent 
skulking  away,  and  our  coasts^  our  coo- 
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voySy  and  our  docks,  left  totally  unpro- 
tected. Indeed,  when  the  hon.  general 
had  moved  for  papers,  he  thought  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and  pro- 
bing into  the  errors  of  the  last  war,  and  to 
make  the  noble  lord  (North),  that  vigilant 
minister,  account  for  the  losses  which  we 
had  sustained  in  America,  and  those  which 
we  were  near  suffering  at  home.  This 
circumstance  must  operate  as  a  reason  for 
his  supporting  the  plan  ;  but  another  and 
a  stronger  was,  that  as  a  sailor  and  a  well- 
wisher  to  the  service,  in  which  he  would 
give  way  to  no  man,  he  felt  an  anxiety  to 
see  the  fleet  properly  employed  in  war  in 
annoying  the  enemy ;  for  he  only  agreed 
with  the  best  writers  upon  the  subject 
when  he  said,  that  England  in  a  war  with 
France  ought  always  to  act  on  the 
offensive;  as,  in  acting  otherwise,  she 
gave  up  all  her  natural  advantages  and  in- 
spirited the  foe.  Granting  this  position, 
it  followed  that  the  proposed  fortifications 
would  be  of  essential  use,  a^,  instead  of 
cramping  the  operations  of  the  fleet,  it 
roust  assist  them,  because  the  commander- 
in-chief  would  act  with  more  vigour 
against  the  enemy  when  he  knew  our 
coasts  and  our  dock-yards  to  be  safe  and 
protected.  In  such  a  plan  of  war  as  this, 
lie  thought  that  his  hon.  friend  (capt. 
Macbride)  would  join  him,  as  he  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  display  that  spirit 
of  enterprizc  in  la  petite  gtierre,  for  which 
he  was  so  distinguished ;  yet  he  found, 
that  instead  of  assisting,  he  had  opened  his 
lower  tier  against  it :  but  he  knew  that  he 
depended  upon  his  constituents  for  de- 
fending that  part  of  the  coast ;  yet  doubt- 
less he  would  have  acted  more  for  the 
safety  of  them,  if  he  had  voted  a  breast- 
work for  them  to  Are  oveir,  as  he  was  sure 
tliat  they  would  have  felt  more  comfort- 
able behind  that,  and  taken  better  aim, 
than  if  opposed  face  to  face  with  a  French 
grenadier. 

With  respect  to  the  language  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Devon,  he  was  astonished 
to  hear  him  assert,  as  the  language  of  his. 
constituents,  that  they  would  not  defend 
the  country,  yr  give  their  assistance  in  case 
of  an  attack,  if  this  question  were  carried. 
Surely  the  blessings  of  peace  and  a  few 
years  cannot  have  altered  their  ideas  so 
much ;  for  during  the  last  war,  he  re- 
membered that  very  gentleman  heading 
'  some  hundreds  at  Plymouth ;  and  so  far 
from  thinking  the  fortifications  wrong, 
they  were  employed  in  repairing  and 
itreogthening  the  wretched  ones  then  upon 
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the  spot.  He  would  now  intreat  the 
House  to  take  notice,  that  so  much  hl^l 
been  said  of -our  weakness,  and  our  true 
situation  had  been  laid  so  open,  that  if 
these,  or  some  works^  were  not  erected, 
and  a  war  to  ensue,  liS^embled  for  the 
consequences ;  but  those  gentlemen  who 
had  opposed  them  must  answer  for  the 
event.  He  wished  that  they  might  not 
And  an  old,  but  homely,  proverb  verified, 
**  That  they  had  been  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish." 

Captain  Boviyer^  pronouncing  himself  a 
friena  to  the  original  motion,  said,  that 
justice  and  a  sense  of  his  duty  to  his  coun- 
try, obliged  him  at  the  same  time  to  de- 
clare, that  a  greater  degree  of  attention 
ought  to  be  paid  to  the  navy,  when  the 
fortifications  were  going  on,  than  ever,  and 
that  both  ought  to  go  hand  iti  hand  to« 
gether.  The  neglect  of  the  navy  during 
the  last  peace  was  highly  reprehensible; 
and  he  therefore  recommendea  it  to  minis- 
ters, to  take  particular  care  that  a  number 
of  young  mijsn  were  properly  trained  up 
and  educated  for  the  service,  so  that  in 
case  of  a  rupture  there  might  be  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  them  qualified  for  petty 
officers.  The  want  of  this  was  severely 
felt  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  war. 

Sir  Charles  Middleton  remarked,  that 
when  the  matter  bad  been  first  agitated  a 
session  or  two  since,  he  had  great  scruples 
upon  the  subject ;  but  he  was  now  per- 
suaded, that  the  proposed  measure  was 
wise,  prudent,  and  necessary.  The  secu- 
ring the  dock -yards  was  certainly  a  great 
object ;  but  a  still  stronger  reason  operated 
upon  his  mind  in  its  favour,  and  that  was, 
it  would  enable  us  to  have  the  full  use  of 
our  navy  in  case  of  a  war.  This  was  likely 
to  be  a  most  essential  advantage;  and  had 
we  possessed  it  last  war,  lie  was  firmly  of 
opinion  we  should  not  have  failed  so  oftea 
as  we  had  done,  because,  although  we 
might  not  be  equal  to  our  enemy  upon 
the  whole  in  ppint  of  naval  force,  yet 
there  occurred  several  situations  at  sea,  in 
which  we  might  make  ourselves  equal. 

Colonel  Barre  said,  that  he  should  put 
his  decii«ivc  negative  upon  the  position, 
that  it  was  either  right,  or  wise,  or  expe- 
dient, to  fortify  the  dock-yards ;  and  if  the 
abstract  question  were  to  depend  on  his 
answer,  he  declared  that  he  would  say  no 
to  it  in  the  most  direct  and  unreserved 
manner.  With  regard  to  the  argument  of 
his  right  hon.  friend  who  bad  opened  the 
business,  he  must  deny  it,  and  every  part 
of  it.    When  the  House  had  done  liiia 
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the  honour  to  adopt  his  advice  la^t  session^ 
was  It  to  be  imagioedy  Hiat  by  his  recom* 
mending  a  board  of  naval  and  land  officers, 
men  of  high  rank,  known  experience,  and 
admitted  abilities,  to  inquire  into,  and 
re|Sort  the  roost  proper  and  fit  mode  of 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  he  meant  a  paltry, 
narrow,  circumscribed  plan  of  fortifying 
two  dock-yards  ?  He  had  not  the  smallest 
idea  of  any  such  scheme.  He  had  been 
struck  with  the  grand  conduct  of  the 
wisest  princess  that  ever  reigned,  who,  at 
ft  period  of  extreme  perils  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  collective  wisdom  of  both 
services,  the  navy  and  army.  He  had  read 
a  pamphlet  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  noble  Duke,  on  the  subject  of  forti- 
fications, during  the  last  year,  and  meet- 
ing with  a  passage  which  provoked  his  in- 
dignation, it  occasioned  his  coming  down 
to  the  House  in  the  preceding  session, 
on  the  day  when  the  ordnance  estimates 
were  to  be  voted,  and  while  sitting  in  his 
place  and  hearing  the  arguments  which 
were  then  urged,  he  rose  and  delivered 
his  opinion,  in  the  course  of  which,  warmed, 
flnd  glowing  with  the  importance  of  the 
matter  in  discussion^  he  had  asked  with 
some  emphasis,  <<  Who  was  the  man  that 
dared  limit  the  extent  of  the  navy  of  Eng- 
land, or  circumscribe  the  exertions  of  this 
country  in  the  increase  of  her  marine  !** 
That  question  he  must  put  again,  because 
tliB  attempt  was  again  made  to  commit  so 
presumptuous  an  a6t ;  an  act  little  short 
of  treason  to  the  state !  It  gave  him  infi- 
nite pain  to  difier  hi  opinion  from  his  right 
bon.  friend  ;  but/  his  duty  to  his  country 
demanded  that  he  should  speak  out,  and 
let  no  personal  attachments,  however 
strongly  they  clung  about  his  hearty  stand 
between  him  and  the  exercise  of  his 
honour,  in  doing  his  utmost  in  endeavour- 
ing to  avert  the  disgrace  (perhaps  the 
rum^  which  awaited  the  remaining  parts 
of  tne  British  empire,  if  so  rash^  so  mis- 
chievous a  plan  as  that  in  contemplation 
was  permitted  to  be  carried  into  effect 
The  colonel  recapitulated  all  which  had 
passed  upon  the  subject  during  the  last 
session  ;  and  said,  that  the  sort  of  board 
of  general  o$cers»  and  the  objects  to 
which  they  were  to  direct  their  attention, 
fts  well  as  the  manner  of  directing  it,  were 
far  different  indeed  from  the  constitution 
of  the  Board  which  had  been  instituted ; 
the  mode  of  their  proceedings,  the  result 
of  their  inquiry,  and  the  report  they  had 
made,  the  whole  of  which,  was  so  curious, 
that  it  was  worth  the  while  of  the  House 


to  trace  it  regularly,  and  view  it  collec* 
(ively.  Having  recapitulated  all  the  steps 
taken  from  the  period  of  his  advisiDSvtbe 
institution  of  a  general  board  of  navaJaad 
military  officers,  to  the  day  of  the  Extracts 
from  the  Report  coming  before  the  House, 
he  marked  every  part  of  the  proceeding, 
ahd  held  it  up  as  a  series  of  instances  d 
artful  management,  misapplication  of  time 
and  talents,  and  useless  inquiry.  The 
Board  which  he  meant,  was  a  board  of 
great,  respectable,  and  independent  cha- 
racters ;  men  who  had  no  vote  to  give,  no 
favours  to  look  for,  no  frowns  to  fear; 
men  who  would  have  done  their  duty 
without  a  consideration  whom  the  result 
would  please,  or  whom  it  would  displease. 
Their  object  was  to  have  been,  to  inquire 
into  and  report  the  best  mode  of  defence 
of  the  kingdom,  and  in  pursuit  of  such  an 
object  they  would  not  have  confined  them- 
selves to  two  petty  spots,  but  would  have 
acted  on  a  large  scale,  and  cast  their  eyes 
round  the  kingdom.  They  Ivould  not  haye 
compressed  their  bu^ness  into  ten  days  at 
Portsmouth,  and  ten  days  at  Plymouth, 
l)ut  have  employed  a  due  proportion  of 
time  in  a  deliberate  discharge  of  their 
duty.  If  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  ought 
to  be  fortified,  Chatham,  and  Sheemeat^ 
and  Dover,  and  Harwich,  and  Yarmouth^ 
ought  to  be  secured  likewise ;  nor  should 
the  North  pass  unregarded. — The  noble 
Duke  had  great  abOities  and  great  asai* 
duity ;  he  was  astute,  logical,  and  a  per* 
feet  master  of  argument  in  debate—No 
wonder  that  he  was  too  much  for  a  set  of 
brave  officers,  used  chiefly  to  out  with 
their  lower-deck  tier  and  make  ready  for 
action.  The  noble  Duke  was  fond  of  en# 
gineering, 

^<  Diruit,  sdificat,  mutat  quadrata  rotundb;** 
and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  was  no  bad  en* 
gineer.  Let  him  employ  himself  in  en« 
gineering,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the 

Sublic!  The  colonel  next  compared  the 
uke's  qualifications  for  contriving  and 
carrying  into  execution  this  or  any  other 
plan  of  fortification,  with  those  of  general 
Conway,  lord  Andierst,  or  lord  Town- 
shend,  all  of  whom,  he  said,  by  procuring 
himself  to  be  appointed  president  of  the 
Board,  he  had  excluded  from  their  seats 
at  that  Board.  Having  dflated  on  their 
respective  services  and  characters,  he  then 
remarked,  that  the  office  of  master-general 
of  the  ordnance  was  a  civil  employment, 
and  frequently  held  by  a  person  not  a 
military  officer.  He  mstanced  the  case  of 
the  duke  <tf  Montagu.    He  mentioned,  as 
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't  in  bb  idea  another  characteristic  of  the 
e  noble  duke  at  this  time  master-general, 
t  that  he  was  never  known  to  give  up  a 
,  point  in  his  life ;  and  that,  he  said,  added 
f  to  his  beinff  so  astute,  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  tne  respectable  naval  and  land 
officers  who  sat  at  the  Board  to  cope  with 
bim  in  a  logical  contest.  He  desired  not  to 
be  understood  as  meaning  to  cast  any  im- 
i  putation  on  the  gentlemen  who  had  con- 
I  stituted  that  boanl ;  he  revered  their  cha* 
racters,  and  bowed  to  th^r  authority;  it 
was  the  mode  of  institution  resorted  to, 
and  not  the  men  whom  be  condemned. 
In  speaking  of  thct  usdessness  of  fortifi- 
<:ations,  he  stated  the  erecting  untenable 
lines  of  drcumvallation,  as  eiving  strength 
to  the  enemv ;  and  instanced  in  proof  oiois 
assertion,  the  fact  of  lord  Amherst's  hav- 
ing possessed  himself  of  the  lines  of  Ticon- 
clero^,  which  the  enemy,  out  of  weakness 
in  pomt  of  numbers,  had  abandoned,  and 
which  served  lord  Amherst  as  a  useful 
•  ahelt;er  for  his  men  from  the  enemy's  fire. 
He  could  only  account  for  Mr.  Pitt's  hav- 
ing taken  so  active  a  part  in  recommend- 
ing so  wild  and  useless  a  project,  by  sup- 
posing that  his  conscience  had  beei^  sur- 
prised, or  he  would  not  have  assisted  at 
all.  He  should  now  beg  leave  to  refer  the 
House  to  a  list  of  papers,  copies  of  which 
had  formerly  been  laid  on  the  table,  whence 
it  would  appear,  that  we  had,  during  the 
last  war,  120  sail  of  the  line  at  sea,  and 
95,000  seamen  on  board,  when  the  House 
had  only  voted  80,000,  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  British  seamen  on  board 
privateers,  and  notwithstanding  also  the 
great  drain  occasioned  by  so  many  of  the 

}>rofligate  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
and,  having  flown  to  America,  entered  on 
board  their  ships  and  other  foreign  vessels, 
and  fought  against  their  country.  The 
peace  hwl  been  marked  by  the  epithet  of 
a  necessary  peace ;  but  it  was  a  great  and 

florious  peace ;  and,  notwithstanding  what 
ad  been  uttered  in  that  House  and  with- 
out doors  about  it,  the  author  of  this  event 
daily  received  the  gratulations  of  the  whole 
'  kinedom  for  having  wrought  so  happy  a 
wonc.  The  noble  Marquis,  when  he  made 
it,  was  aware  of  his  dancer ;  he  had  ho- 
noured him  with  his  confidence,  and  had 
said,  **  I  know  that  if  I  do  not  make  a 
peace  immediately  I  can  keep  my  place ; 
if  I  do  make  it,  I  shall  essentially  serve 
my  country,  at  this  time  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  almost  exhausted  resources,  and 
utterly  incapable  of  continuing  War ;  but  1 
.shall  lose  my  situation :  I  disdain,  however, 


all  considerations  of  a  personal  and  self- 
interested  natqre;  I  will  make  a  peace,  be 
my  risk  what  it  may."  This  was  the  mag- 
nanimity with  which  he  acted;  but  the 
confidence  which  the  Court  of  Versailles 
had  in  him  made  the  arduous  task  some* 
what  less  difficult;  and  the  country  was 
now  experiencing  the  blessings,  the  wealth, 
and  the  vigour  that  had  flowed  from  the 
tranouillity.  which  had  been  effected.  In 
conclusion,  colonel  Barr6  desired  not  to 
be  understood  ^  meaning  to  hold  hijoosetf 
out  as  a  skilful  engineer ;  he  was  none,  nor 
could  be  pretend  to  any  great  military  skill : 
he  had  been  long  invalided,  most  honour*  * 
ablv  indeed,  more  so  than  he  deserved. 

Mr.  Jofnes  Lutirell  retorted  on  the  co- 
lonel his  profuse  compliments  to  our  in- 
vincible and  unlimitea  navy,  as  ill  suited 
to  erace  the  terms  of  that  peace  which 
could  not  be  thought  glorious  by  con&pa- 
risen  with  the  former  peace ;  and  he  hoped 
no  historian  would  ever  be  able  to  praise 
it  by  comparison  with  any  future  peace, 
which  an  enemy  should  dictate  upon  the 
ashes  of  our  dock-yards.  He  lamented 
that  it  was  not  proper  to  lay  before  Parlia- 
ment the  whole  proceedings  of  the  Mili- 
tary Board.  He  wished  the  nation  knew 
their  danger,  if  that  would  induce  them 
to  apply  a  remedy.  He  also  wished  to  do 
justice  to  the  impartial  and  judicious  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Military  Board.  He  read 
the  Questions  referred  to  them  by  his  Ma- 
jesty s  instructions,  which  he  said  were 
plain  and  distinct ;  he  alluded  also  to  the 
first  unanimous  resolution  of  land  and  sea 
officers  contained  in  the  Report,  which 
stated,  that  they  had  availed  themselves  of 
his  Majesty's  permission  to  alter  the  data; 
and  tlie  very  first  datum  so  altered  de- 
clared unanimously  that  fortifications  were 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  docks  in 
the  dases  of  absence  of  the  whole  ^eet,  or 
such  other  causes  as  might  prevent  the 
fleet  ftorci  idSbrding  its  protection  to  the 
docks.  To  this  datum  the  sea  officers  were 
unanimous.  It  was  enough  for  them  to 
say,  the  docks  obght  to  be  fortified ;  they 
were  not  called  upon  to  give  any  opinion 
on  the  construction  of  forts ;  that  belonged 
to  the  engineers  and  general  officers.  If 
the  sea  officers  had  thought  shi{M»  sufficient 
for  the  protection  of  the  docks,  they  could 
easily  have  answered  the  first  questioq, 
whether  a  naval  defence  could  be  relied 
on  for  the  defence  of  the  docks  ?  The  sea 
officers  had  pointed  out  where  an  enemy 
could  land,  and  fully  answered  all  mari- 
time questions  I  hut  except  such  parts  of 
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the  construetion  of  a  fort  as  was  meant  to 
operate  against  ships,  and  to  guard  the 
entrance  of  a  harbour,  they  had  not  at 
Portsmouth  given  any  opinion*  neither  did 
he  think  them  authorized  by  his  Majesty's 
instructions  in   the  Report  to   give  any 
opinion  respecting  the  best  system  of  for- 
tification for  land  defence  at  Plymouth. 
The  sea  officers  had  also  expressly  de- 
clared,   after   recommending  gun-boats, 
water   and  signal-houses^  for  Plymouth, 
that  they  haa  no  other  improvement  or 
other  system  of  defence  to  suggest.— He 
conceived  his  gallant  friend  (capt.  Mac- 
bride)   saw  diinculties  for  an  enemy  to 
surmount  in  Whitesand-bay  that  he  would 
not  call  difficulties  if  opposed  to  him  in 
any  operation  on  the  enemy's  coat ;  that 
to  say  a  landing  might  be  effected  if  un- 
opposed, mixed  a  land  question  with  a  sea 
question.    Unopposed  might  mean  to  op- 
pose with  10  guns  or  1000  guns;  and  an 
enemy  i^  not  unopposed,   if,  instead  of 
risking  the  fate  of  the  dock  upon  the  pos- 
sible event  of  landing,  the  object  for  land- 
ing was  removed  by  giving  perfect  secu- 
rity to  the  dock.     He  compared  White- 
sand-bay with  Gabruse-bay  in  America, 
to  shew  that  greater  natural  difficulties, 
added  to  the  opposition  of  fortifications, 
had  not  been  sufficient  to  prievent  the 
British  troops  from  landing  in  the  teeth  of 
the  enemy's  batteries,  for  the  important 
object  of  taking  Louisbourg ;  and  argued, 
that  great  difficulties  will  always  be  un- 
dertaken for  a  great  object. -r- He  went  over 
the  instances  of  our  fleet  in  the  last  war 
abandoning  the  defence  of  the  docks,  and 
the  difference  between  the  policy  of  a  ge- 
neral system  of  fortification  to  guard  against 
an  enemy  whose  numbers  and  preparations 
should  be  equal  to  an  invasion  of  this 
kingdom  against  the  collective  force,  and 
the  policy  of  guarding  our  docks,  the  vital 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  an  enterprize 
of  20  or  30,000  men,  in  the  temporary  ab- 
sence, or  in  case  of  the  inferiority  of  our 
fleet,  against  our  dock-yards.— He  went 
into  some  detail  to  shew,  that  the  French, 
without  additional  expense  in  war,  only 
by  keeping  15  or  20,000  men  upon  the 
opposite  coast,  and  when  occasion  requir- 
ed, by  lE^ing  embargo  on  their  coasting 
vessels,  would  be  at  all  times  prepared  in 
a  war  to  push  across  the  Channel  under 
protection  of  their  fleet,   an  expedition 
against  bur  dock-yards.    If  forty  sail  of 
the  line  were  to  be  kept  in   check   by 
French  troops,  it  allowed  a  French  army 
virtually  to  operate  as  an  increase  of  their 


navy,  because  a  superior   French    fleet 
could  fqrce  a  landing,  if  our  fleet  should 
be  inferior ;  and  forty  sail  of  the  line  at 
Brest  would  oblige  us  to  keep  forty  sail  of 
the  line  to  oppose  it,  except  m  the  case  of 
French  troops  so  situated  as  to  force  a 
landing  near  our  docks,  if  we  suffered  our 
home  fleet  to  be  inferior  to  the  enemy. 
Under  this  check  of  preparation  for  inva- 
sion,, we  could  not  send  abroad  reinforce- 
ments ;  and  for  the  miserable  economy  of 
saving  500,000/.  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Que- 
bec, or  our  most  valuable  possessions  in  the 
East,  might  fall  a  sacrifice,  and  commerce 
Qnd  convoys  be  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
inferiority  of  our  fleet  in  those  seas  com- 
pared with  those  of  theenemy,  and  our  home 
fleet  being  confined  to  Channel  service. — 
He  reminded  Mr.  Fox  of  his  argument  at 
the  opening  of  the  session,  threatening  as 
with    alliances  between   the  Dutch,  the 
French,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Emperor, 
and  a  combination  of  naval  force  against 
us  unparalleled  in  any  former  period  of 
our  history.     If  it  was  true,  that  money 
could  be  found  to  build  as  many  ships  as 
all  those  powers  combined,  it  was  no  in- 
crease of  naval  strength  to   build   more 
ships  than  we  can  possibly  man ;  and  in 
the  last  war  we  never  manned  an  equal 
number  of  ships  to  France  and   Spain 
alone,  and  an  enormous  increase  of  oar 
seamen  was  by  no  means  probable.     We 
were  told  the  French  did  not  like  to  at- 
tack us,  and  that  they  would  not  keep  15 
or  20,000  men  in  the  towns  and  ports  of 
the  opposite  coast ;  but  by  what  magic,  as 
extraordinary  as  any  convulsion  of  nature, 
could   any   member   of  that  House  set 
bounds  to  the  ambition  of  France,  or  limit 
the  number  of  her  troops,  where  great  ob- 
jects in  view  must  justify  great  expense, 
great  risk,  apd  great  efforts  ?   We  were 
told  a  future  war  may  be  a  war  of  alliance. 
The  object  of  these  fortifications  is  to  set 
the  navy  at  liberty  for  offensive  war,  as 
well  as  xox  the  defence  of  our  foreign  de- 

J tendencies ;  and  of  all  wars,  a  war  of  al- 
iance  ought  to  be  an  offensive  war ;  be- 
cause, if  each  ally  only  acts  on  the  de- 
fensive, there  would  be  no  conquests 
made  by  either  to  balance,  in  the  terms  of 
peace,  the  losses  which  one  of  the  allies, 
or  more  than  one,  might  sustain  :  and  the 
peace  which  could  not  partially  be  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  one,  must  end  in 
terms  disgraceful  and  in^orious  for  the 
whole. — To  relieve  our  navy  from  local 
stationary  service,  these  forts  were  meant 
to  be  erected.    If  we  are  weok,  it  is  the 
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more  necessary ;   but  even  if  we  could 
launch  half  our  forests,  and  cover  the  wide 
ocean  with  our  numerous  fleets,  he  wished 
them  to  so  forth  for  offensive  war,  for  ex- 
tension of  empire,  protection  of  commerce, 
and  for  the  glory  of  the  British  arms;  but 
stronply  reprobated  their  being  obliged  to 
lie   idle,  stationary,  and  sheltered  in  our 
ports,  a  mere  defensive,  inglorious,  unpro- 
^table  force. — Speaking  of  the  bad  conse- 
quences and  imbecility  of  the  American 
war,  he  concluded  by  observing,  that  al- 
though it  had  b^en  said,  the  sun  of  Bri- 
tain's glory  was  sunk  in  our  Western  he- 
misphere, we  had  the  consolation  to  see  a 
-glorious  sun  rise  in  our  own  horizon,  which, 
thoueh  accused  of  not  being  yet  in  its 
meridian,  had  already  shed  its  happy  in- 
fluence on  this  island,  so  as   to   restore 
vigour    to   the    constitution,    and    such 
Btren^h  to  the  roots  of  our  resources  as 
promised  the  fairest  prospect  of  growing 
prosperity,  and  of  tne  future  happiness 
and  welfare  of  the  British  empire.    He 
inferred  that  there  were  no  grounds  for 
despondency,  nor  for  profusion  ;  but  that 
to  grant  the  necessary  supplies  for  so  im- 
portant a  service,  was  state  economy,  as 
well  as  sound  policy. — He  remarked  on 
several  parts  of  the  Report,  and  insisted 
there  were  but  two  negatives  to  some  ad- 
ditional   fortifications    being    necessary. 
That  all  admitted  the  noble  Duke's  system 
would  completely  defend    the   docks  in 
'  case  of  the  absence  or  inferiority  of  our 
fleets ;  but  if  we  rejected  that  security,  and 
kept  an  equal  home  fleet  with  the  enemy 
for  our  defence,  he  feared  such  a  measure 
must,  in  its  consequences,  eventually  re- 
duce our  Sovereign  from  being  monarch 
of  an   empire,  to  be  king  of  the  single 
island  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  J,  Hawkins  Browne  expressed  the 
highest  satisfaction  at  discovering  that  a 
zeal  for  the  navy  was  universal  on  all  sides 
of  the  House,  and  trusted  that  this  would 
always  be  the  darling  service  of  the 
country ;  but  he  was  astonished  to  hear 
the  importance  of  the  navy  urged  as  an 
argument  against  these  fortifications,  when 
St  was  the  only  argument  in  their  favour ; 
-for  they  were  not  intended  to  substitute  a 
new  specif  of  defence  for  the  kingdom  in 
lieu  of  our  navy,  but  to  protect  our  dock 
yards,  and  our  dock  yards  only,  which 
were  our  vital  and  vulnerable  parts,  be- 
cause they  were  the  germ  and  support  of 
our  navy.  A  right  hon.  colonel  had  ob- 
served, that  magnanimity  was  the  best 
public  virtue  in  times  of"^  vigorous  enter- 


prize,  or  in  those  moments  of  hnminent 
danger  which  we  experienced  in  1779, 
and  in  1782.  Granted:  yet  prudence  was 
a  national  virtue  as  well  as  magnanimity, 
and  the  most  fit  to  be  exercbed  when  we 
had  a  prospect  of  long  continuance  of 
peace,  as  he  hoped  we  now  had,  and  when 
we  might  contemplate  to  advantage  our 
former  dangers,  and  pursue  the  wisest 
means  to  prevent  the  return  of  them* 
Fortifications,  he  observed,  were  not  new 
in  this  country;  larse  sums  had  been 
lavbhed  upon  them  during  every  former 
war:  but  this  was  the  first  time  that  a 
regular  plan  had  been  laid  before  that 
House,  not  dictated  by  the  pressure  of 
immediate  necessity,  not  dependent  upon 
the  opinion  of  any  minister,  nor  the  ca* 
price  of  any  master-general  of  the  ord- 
nance, but  approved  by  the  first  militanr 
and  naval  characters  in  this  country.  This 
was  to  him,  and  must  be  to  most  members^ 
in  a  great  measure,  a  question  of  confl- 
dence.  But,  in  whom  were  we  to  place 
confidence,  if  not  in  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment, calling  upon  us  for  the  public 
defence,  and  supported  by  the  names 
which  appeared  in  the  Report,— a  Report 
to  him  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  in  the 
most  essential  parts  unanimous  ?  He  con- 
cluded by  pressing  strongly  upon  the 
House,  that  if,  in  consequence  of  their  re- 
jection of  this  plan,  and  their  refusing  this 
confidence,  they  should  live  to  see  our 
dock  yards  destroyed,  and  the  seeds  and 
sources  of  our  future  navies  annihilated, 
how  they  could  ever  forgive  themselves, 
or  make  atonement  to  their  constituents 
and  the  public  ? 

Mr.  Courienay  said,  he  hoped  for  the 
attention  of  the  House  on  this  very  im- 
portant, comprehensive  question;  as  he 
would  endeavour  to  compress  what  he  had 
to  say  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  He 
begged  leave  to  declare,  to  prevent  all 
possibility  of  misconstruction,  that  in  op- 
posing the  present  system  of  fortification, 
ne  acted  from  no  personal  spleen  to  the 
noble  duke  at  the  head  of  the  ordnance. 
He  had  always  been  treated  with  great 
civility  and  flattering  attention  by  the 
noble  duke,  and  should  always  esteem  the 
approbation  he  had  received  of  his  official 
conduct  from  so  discriminating  a  judge,  as 
a  singular  honour.  Mr.  Courtenay  then 
adverted  to  the  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Board  of  land 
and  naval  officers  was  constituted.  It 
certainly  never  was  understood,  when  the 
House  of  Commons   reposed   that   un- 
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bounded  confidence  in  the  Chancellor  of 
^e  Exchequer — he  would  appeal  to  gen- 
tlemen on  both  sides  of  the  House,  whe« 
ther  they  entertained  the  most  distant 
ideas  at  the  time—of  anj  intention  to 
make  the  noble  duke  President  of  such  a 
Board,  whose  sole  object  and  express  pur- 
ppse  it  was,  to  investigate  and  report  on 
the  merits  of  a  plan  of  fortification  pro- 
jected by  the  noble  duke  himself.  If 
there  was  nothing  reprehensible  but  the 
indecorum  of  such  an  appointment,  he 
should  take  but  little  notice  of  it ;  but 
when,  by  this  management,  the  country 
was  deprived  of  the  fmilities  and  assistance 
of  some  very  able  and  experienced  officers, 
it  deserved  the  severest  animadversion. 
He  did  not  profess  to  give  any  invidious 
preference  to  one  military  man  over  an- 
other, not  being  a  ju^e  of  the  comi>etent 
merits  of  military  officers;  but  this  he 
begged  leave  to  say,  that  in  a  general 
view,  age,  experience,  and  long  service, 
gave  a  decbive  superiority  in  the  military 
profession.  Still  be  acknowledged  there 
were  sometimes,  but  rarely,  illustrious  ex- 
ceptions to  be  met  with ;  there  were  ex- 
traordinary characters  who  mastered  every 
science,  rather  by  intuition  than  studv. 
But  surely  the  most  partial  of  the  noble 
duke's  friends  would  scarcely  venture  to 
jank  him  among  beings  of  this  very  un- 
common and  superior  class.  He  would 
therefore  submit  it  to  the  House,  as  he  was 
sure  it  would  incite  indignant  ieelings  in 
their  breasts,  when  they  were  told,  that' 
general  Conway,  lord  Amherst,  and  lord 
Townshend,  found  themselves  at  once 
degraded  and  excluded,  by  receiving  a 
circular  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
of  State,  to  place  themselves  under  the 
control  and  command  of  the  noble  duke. 
The  public  were  insulted  by  having  their 
names  ostentatiously  displayed  in  the  Ga- 
zette, at  the  very  moment  they  found 
themselves  obliged  Co  decline  the  service. 
For  how  could  general  Conway  and  lords 
Amherst  and  Townshend,  consistently 
with  their  own  dignity,  and  with  military 
honour,  serve  as  members  of  a  board  of 
land  and  naval  officers  under  the  duke  of 
Richmond  ?  The  only  alternative  left  them 
was  to  decline  the  service,  regretting  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  very  disagreeable 
and  embarrassing  situation  in  which  they 
were  placed,  obliged  them  to  take  such  a 
step.  The  next  thing  the  public  had  a 
right  to  expect  was  wis — that  able  and 
experienced  officers  should  be  substituted 
Ja  the  room  of  those  who  were  thus  stu- 
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diouslv,  andt  perhaps  be  mmht  add, 

duousV  ^'^u^^*  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 
No.  Why  was  not  sir  Hekiry  Clint<io*s 
name  placed  on  the  list?  Early  dis- 
tinguished for  his  military  skill  and  nirit; 
the  friend  and  favourite  of  the  Herecutazy 
Prince;  would  it  be  suspected  that  he  had 
adopted*  the  sentiments  of  the  Prince  of 
Brunswick,  on  the  expediency  and  utilitj 
of  fortifying  Portsmouth  ?  Did  the  Houae 
know  the  opinion  the  Hereditary  Prince 
gave  on  that  sul^ect  ?  What  he  did  saj, 
probably  did  not  apply  to  the  noble  duke; 
for  he  only  said,  after  viewing  the  works 
and  posts  with  a  military  eye,  that  no  of- 
ficer who  knew  how  to  manoeuvre  and 
station  a  corps  of  troops  properly^  would 
dream  of  defending  Portsmouth  by  fortifi- 
cations. Let  us  now  contenapuUe  the 
noble  duke,  president  of  the  Board*  de> 
daring  ex  cathedra^  laying  down  his  hypo- 
thetical syllogisms,  proving  his  own  data 
bv  the  modui  ponens^  and  confuting  aD 
objections  by  the  mo<iui  toUens,  amidst 
the  applause  of  his  Own  engineers,  amidst 
the  roar  of  his  own  artillery.  The  noble 
duke  judiciously  attacked  them  with  the 
only  species  of  weapon^  with  which  thef 
were  unacquainted,  and  obtained  an  easy, 
decisive,  and  glorious  victory. 

Suppose  we  now  revert  to  the  probable 
expense  of  those  projected  fortifications, 
and  observe  their  progressive  increase, 
even  on  the  noble  duke's  own  estimate. 
In  1783,.  between.  4  and  500,000^  was 
stated  as  sufficient  to  complete  the  ia« 
tended  works  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth 
for  the  security  of  the  dock  yards.  In 
1785,  692,562/.  was  stated  as  the  pro- 
bable amount,  in  the  Military  Memoir  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  and  signed  by  the 
master-general  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Board  of  Ordnance.  In  1786  the 
estimate  of  the  charge  for  completing  the 
works,  amounts  to  7Q0fl97L  almost  double 
the  original  sum,  notwithstanding  this  last 
estimate  had  been  redbced  by  the  econo- 
mical labours  of  the  committee  of  engi- 
neers at  the  Tower,  who  had  cut  off  near 
50,000/.  from  colonel  Dixon's  caiculatioo. 
This  able  and  experienced  engineer  had 
added  a  third,  and  assigned  this  reason  for 
doing  so,  to  provide  for  extraordinanes 
whic^  he  could  not  foresee.  However, 
he  was  called  upon  to  specify  what  iie 
had  already  saia  he  could  not  foreseet 
and  on  bis  not  complying,  50,000/.  was 
struck  off  his  estimate  by  the  committee 
of  engineers,  which  at  le^t  was  a  short 
and  compendious  mode  of  decidii^  dis 
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question.    Noir,  if  we  add  a  third  more 
on  the  whole  of  the  estimate  for  1786,  it 
vrill  amount  to  Tery  nieh  a  million.    The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  it  so. 
Kow  supponng  the    fortifications    com- 
pleted,  and  a  million  expended^  the  bare 
interest  of  the  sum  is  SOyOOO/.    If  we  add 
Co  this  3  or  4  per  cent,  for  repairs,  (no 
unreasonable  computation)    besides   the 
Interest  on  that  capital  which  still  remains 
to  be  laid  out  in  artillery,  stores,  &c.  the 
whole  annual  charge  perpetually  entailed 
on  this  exhausted  and  impoverished  coun- 
try' will  be  100,000/.  at  least.     To  some 
gentlemen  this  might  appear  but  a  trifle ; 
but  let  it  be  considered  that  every  burthen 
is  of  a  mixed  nature,  not  solely  to  be  esti- 
mated from  the  sum  raised,  but  connected 
%irUh  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  bear  it. 
Before  the  late  unfortunate  war,  before 
the  glorious  prodigality  of  the  German  war, 
the  people  of  the  country  were  perhaps 
better  able  to  bear  an  annual  charge  of 
500,000/.  than  50,000/.  at  present.    Mr. 
Courtenay  then  alluded  to  what  fell  from 
an  hon.  gentleman,  that  the  profuseness 
of  the  Chancellor  of  tUe  Exchequer  in 
this  instance  might  induce  the*  public  to 
impute  his  conduct  rather  to  prnrate  po- 
litical  motives   than    enlarged  patriotic 
Crinciples.    For  his  own  part,  he  repro- 
ated  sucb  an  idea;   still  be  could  not 
answer  for  the  invidious  construction  of 
others,  who  might  conceive  it  possible  for 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  sacri- 
fice a  million  to  gratify  the  whim,  con- 
ciliate the  obstinacy,  and  insure  the  pre- 
carious attachment  cf  one  capricious,  pro- 
jecting indhridual.    However,  if  a  political, 
he  would   not  say,    cordial,    friendship 
could  be  promoted  by  such  means,  he  had 
iittle  objection.    If  the  hands  of  Govem- 
nent  could  be  strensthened  by  fortifying 
the  dock-yards,  a  million  was  but  a  trifle 
to  effect  such  a  salutary  purpose.    If  the 
principle  was  iiirly  avowed  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Exchequer,  or  any  of  his  vouch- 
ing friends,  he  would  vote  for  the  noble 
duke's  fortification ;    confident  as  he  was, 
that  it  would  promote  peace,  unanimity 
and  concord  in  the  Cabmet,  where  it  was 
sometimes  bo  much  wanted,  and  always  so 
essentially  requisite.    Besides,  the  bene- 
ficial effects  would  not  stop  there— faction 
would  be  depressed  and  confounded ;  the 
petitions  on  the  table  would  be  withdrawn^ 
the  murmurs  and  complaints  of  the  people 
would  cease,  if  it  was  once  avowed  toat 
the  House  of  Commons  had  generously 
Toted  away  a  million  of  their  constituents* 


money,  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose 
of  cementing  an  ^lliande  between  two 
such  great  personages  as  the  Master  Ge* 
neral  of  the  Ordnance  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  To  establish  an  ade- 
quate fund  for  the  payment  of  the  into* 
rest,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  he 
hoped  the  shop-tax  would  be  made  per* 
petual,  and  the  produce  of  it  unalienably 
applied  to  the  building  of  fortifications. 

Mr.  Courtenay  then  begged  leave  to 
observe,  lest  the  panegyric  passed  'On  the 
noble  duke  in  an  eul^ium,  by  an  hon. 
general  (Burgoyne),  should  make  too 
strong  an  impression  on  the  House,  that 
the  noble  duke's  skill  was  rather  proble- 
matical, and  indeed  held  in  very  slieht 
estimation  by  professional  officers  with 
whom  he  had  conversed  on  the  subject. 
He  had  been  told  that  there  was  a  battery 
erected  at  South  Sea  Castle  by  the  noble 
duke  himself;  nobody  disputed  the  honour 
of  it  with  him ;  it  was  his  own  unclaimed 
dividend :  many  of  the  guns  were  so  inju- 
dicdously  placed,  that  tmy  would  not  bear 
on  the  designed  object ;  the  buoy  on  the 
spit;  on  firing,  tliehr  recoil  endangered 
tne  battery ;  and  the  narrow  enclosed  case- 
ments were  so  well  contrived  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  smoke,  that,  on  cjuiclr 
firing,  the  gunners  must  perish  like  bees 
suffocated  in  a  hive.  What  should  we  think 
of  the  noble  duke's  line  of  defence,  fi:om 
Stokers  Bay  to  Frater  Lake,  above  three 
miles  in  extent  ?  He  would  appeal  to  any 
military  man,  whether  an  enemy's  column 
misht  not,  with  the  utmost  facility,  and 
wiOi  very  little  danger,  penetrate  between 
his  two  projected  forts ;  and  his  boasted 
works  must  then  &11  at  once.  Was  it  ever  • 
discussed,  or  was  it  ever  moved  as  a  pro- 
^[>osition  by  the  noble  duke,  and  submitted 
to  the  board,  whether  ma^^ines  (bomb 
proof)  might  not  be  built  in  the  centre  of 
Portsea  Island,  at  a  very  inconsiderable 
expense,  and  whether  an  immense  sum 
might  not  be  saved  by  confining  our  mili- 
tary works  to  that  island  alone?  A  bomb- 
proof maeazine  (he  spoke  from  the  un- 
questionable authority  of  an  excellent, 
engineer)  of  about  400  rods  of  brick 
work,  would  almost  hold  double  the  quan- 
tity of  combustible  stores  contained  in  the 
dock-yard  at  Portsmouth. 

In  short,  the  very  respectable  Board  of 
naval  and  land  officers  were  attacked  by 
surprise,  and  surrounded  and  besieged  by 
the  noble  duke's  new-raised  corps  of  data, 
axioms,  postulata,  lommas,  corollarie^i 
and   hypothetical   syllogisms,   and  soon 
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found  themselvesi  reduced  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  Seriously,  they  found  them- 
fidves  absolutely  precluded  from  consider- 
ing the  eeneral  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
•combined  in  all  its  circumstances,  on  a 
large  and  comprehensive  view ;  and  only 
specially  appointed  to  examine  the  noble 
duke's  plans  for  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth, 
and  report  accordingly.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  always,  and  indeed, 
jrather  triumphantly,  laid  it  down  as  an 
Incontrovertible  datum,  that  the  very 
existence  of  our  fleet  depended  on  the 
stores  in  our  two  dock-yards.  Was  the 
fact  so?  Thank'  Heaven  it  was  not! 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  again  that 
day,  with  his  usual  eloquence,  in  all  the 
fascinating  pomp  of  declamation,  ennobled 
and  dignified -—hemp,  tar,  pitch  and  oakum, 
turpentine  and  ^ail-cloth,  by  the  name, 
style  and  title  of  the  seeds  and  stamina  of 
the  future  navies  of  England.  Was  this 
the  language  of  a  British  statesman  ?  Was 
this  the  language  of  a  well-informed,  en- 
lightened British  minister  ?  For  his  part, 
he  had  always  formed  a  very  different  idea 
on  the  subject;  he  had  always  thought 
.  that  the  seeds  and  stamina  of  our  fleets 
€X>nsisted  in  an  unbounded  commerce,  in 
the  superior  skill  and  gallantry  of  our 
naval  officers,  in  the  hardiness  and  intre- 
pidity of  the  British  sailors ;  in  the  free- 
dom of  the  British  constitution,  which  dif- 
fused a  spirit  of  independence  to  the  lowest 
Individual  of  thp  community.  Such  were 
the  true  stamina  of  pur  navy ;  of  that  navy 
to  which  Britain  was  indebted  for  her 
empire  and  her  glory,  and  which  had  ex- 
tended her  fame  to  the  extremities  of  the 
globe : 

"In  vain  tbe  nations  Iiato  oonspir'd  her  foil, 

*'  Her  trench  the  tea,  and  fleets  her  floating  wall." 

But  could  the  right  hon.  gentleman  be 
ignorant,  that  there  are  ten  times  the 
quantity  of  naval  stores  in  the  merchants* 
warehouses  in  the  river,  than  were  ever  at 
one  time  in  the  King's  stores  at  Ports- 
mouth or  Plymouth  ?  How  many  ships  of 
the  line  were  launched  last  year  from  slips 
in  the  river?  Where  did  the  East  India 
Company  build  the  Asia,  Ganges,  and  the 
Bombay  ?  Did  not  a  noble  earl  (of  Lons- 
dale) contract  with  a  private  builder  for 
the  ship  which  he  designed  as  a  present  to 
the  King  ?  but,  to  his  great  regret,  was 
inost  unluckily  prevented  from  accom- 
plishing his  patriotic  design,  by  that  neces- 
sary peace  which  a  noble  earl  made,  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  signed. 
Mr.  Courtenay  then  expatiated  on  the 
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spirit  and  generous  exertions  of  the  cotm- 
try  gentlemen  of  England,  who  had  last 
year  compelled  the  minister,  however  re- 
luctant, to  suspend  the  noble  duke's  plans, 
and  even  put  his  office  in  commission,  and 
now,  by  their  perseverance  and  patriotism, 
would  probably  put  an  end  to  a  scheme 
pregnant  with  every  mischief.  If  this  mi- 
litary projector  was  not  checked  in  his 
career,  none  could  know  what  conse* 
quences  might  ensue.  A  master- general, 
with  his  committee  of  engineers.  Tike  the 
Leputan  philosophers,  in  their  flying 
island,  might  hover  over  the  kingdom  in 
an  ordnance  balloon,  descend  in  a  moment, 
and  seize  on  any  man's  house  and  domain 
— (Mr.  Cary  would  not  be  the  only 
sufierer)— draw  out  their  scales  and  com- 
passes, or  sketch  out  their  works.  The 
country  gentlemen  would  find  tlteir  ter- 
races converted  into  bastions,  their  slopes 
into  glaces,  their  pleasure-grounds  and 
shrubberies  .into  horn- works  and  crown- 
works,  to  which  they  have  hitherto  borne 
an  irreconcilable  aversion.  But  where  was 
this  system  to  end }  Who  could  set  bounds 
to  it  ?  If  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  were 
to  be  covered  with  military  works  to  pre- 
serve the  naval  stores,  London  should  be 
fortified  on  the  same  principle.  Ridiculous  . 
as  this  project  mi^ht  now  appear,  there  was 
once  a  serious  design  entertained  of  carry- 
ing it  into  execution.  For  tlie  truth  of  the 
fact,  he  would  appeal  to  the  venerable  re- 
cords of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  to  the  au« 
then  tic  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Ordoaooe. 
W^hen  the  Pretender  in  the  year  174f5,  or, 
to   speak    more    courtly   language,    the 

frandson  of  James  2,  had  slipped  the 
Loyal  army  and  advanced  as  far  as  Stone, 
the  board  of  aldermen  took  no  false  alarm. 
The  lord  mayor  sent  a  circular  letter  to 
every  member,  commanding  his  attend- 
ance, constituted  himself  president,  drew 
up  a  set  of  instructions  to  direct  their 
proceedings ;  and,  after  a  long  debate,  it 
was  at  last  unanimously  agreed  to  apply 
to  the  duke  of  Newcastle  to  send  them  an 
engineer;  as,  on  such  an  arduous  occa- 
sion, they  did  not  choose  to  entrust  the 
defence  of  the  metropolis  to  the  city  sur- 
veyor :  his  office,  therefore,  like  the  noble 
duke's,  was  put  in  commission,  colonel 
Lascelles  was  actually  appointed  for  this 
duty,  and  was  directed  to  wait  on  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  with  a  plan  and  esti- 
mate ;  but  an  express  critically  arriving, 
with  an  account  of  the  Highlanders'  retreat 
to  Scotland,  put  a  stop  to  this  wise  pro- 
jects    If  we  were  resolved  to  provide 
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■gaiAst  all  bocsible  danget^  by  fol-tifica* 
tioBf  why  snould  not  Newcasde,  Sunder* 
land,  and  many  other  hnpor tant  places,  be 
aecured  ia  this  way  ?  The  noble  Duke, 
firom  a  principle  of  gratitude,  would  not 
leave  our  collieries  exposed  to  an  attack ; 
and  they  would  equally  affect  the  partial 
attenticm  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche^ 
^er;  as  be  had  early,  with  infinite  saga- 
city, perceived  in  them  the  stamina  ^ 
future  taxation*  Mr.  Courtenay  then  al- 
luded to  what  colonel  Barr6  had  rather, 
^  thought,  invidiously  introduced,  a  sort 
of  comparison  between  the  commissioR 
issued  to  sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  others, 
the  first  military  characters  of  the  age,  ia 
HI  the  reian  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  tlie 
late  drcuTar  letter  and  instractions  to  the 
noble  dalce.  This  was  tender  and  deli- 
cate groand ;  otherwise,  he  bad  a  strcmg 
inclination  to  say — 1  Rex  facit  Elizabeth 
<  olim ;  nunc  est  Regina  Jacobus/  Mr» 
Courtenajf  said,  he  now  clearty  perceived 
vhy  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had,  with 
Ins  usual  point  and  enersy,  objected  to 
the  naster-general*s  havmg  a  seat  in  the 
CaWne4,  as  our  navy  was  to  be  increased, 
car  army,  ditakiishecl,  by  the  singular  ex- 
pedienrt  of  b«i9ding  fortifications.  If  we 
were  to  credit  the  Chaneelior  of  die  Ex- 
diequer  (though  aH  this  iqupeared  an  ord- 
aooe  oenimdrum  to  him),  why  mubt  hat 
the  want  of  allies  be  sopptted  ia  the  saline 
namner  ^  It  was  only  one  step  farther ;  on 
thii  sup|)asition  the  right  Mn.  cudond 
Barr6  might  jostly  ai3iprehend|  that  tire 
master-general  would  act  consiitenliy 
with  his  own  principles,  and  oppose  any 
alliance  in  the  Cabinet,  lest  it  shonld  make 
his  ibrtifioations  less  expedient  and  neces^ 
aary.  Indeed,  diis  was  the  most  singular, 
and  at  Uie  same  time  the  most  versatile 
project  that  ever  was  devised.  In  other 
ages,  and  in  other  countries,  the  increase 
ef  the  military  establishment  was  always 
deemed  essential  when  tlje  f<!>rtifying  sys^ 
teai  took  place,  otherwise  it  became  rela- 
tivie  weaknfus. ,  But  the  noble  Deke  had 
ao  contrived  it  ^and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exfiltoqoev  became  his  voucher)  that  it 
would  redufee  ow  standing  army,  increase 
our  fleet,  and  furnish  us  with  firm  and 
steady  confederates  in  the  day  of  peril. 
By  a  sort  of  second  sight,  we  trere  to 
dJacover.  allies  tn  pentagonal  fotts,  and 
a  squadron  of  the  line  in  a  cham  of  re- 
doubts. 

Mr.  Courtenay  observed,  that  sev^eral 
gentlemen  had  justly  stigmatized  the  fbr- 
tifying  system  as  dangerous  ainl  inimical 
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to  freedom  and  the  constitutioo.  He 
should  take  the  liberty  of  offer!  dg  to  the 
House  the  sentiments  of  a  great  pdiitical 
writer  on  the  subject:  baron  Montesquieu 
expresslv  applauds  the  watchful  ieulousy 
of  the  English,  in  not  permitting  the  Exe- 
otitive  Government  to  erect  military  works 
and  fortifications,  as  by  such  means  despot- 
ism  may  be  established  under  the  specious 
pretext  of  protecting  the  kingdom  gainst 
a  foreign  enemy.  Historical  facts  con* 
confirmed  the  principle*  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  l,,the  glorious  efforts  of  our  an- 
cestors would  not  have  proved  successful,  if 
Portsmouth  had  then  been  surrounded  with 
the  present  projected  works;  and  lord 
Clarendon  justly  remarks,  that  the  po6« 
session  of  thils  place  was  almost  reckoned 
decisive  in  the  contests  between  the  King 
and  Parliament.  However,  he  did  not 
mean  to  draw  any  invidious  parallel  be- 
tween those  inglorious  and  the  present 
auspicious  times :  but  we  might  not  always 
be  blessed  with  a  gracious  prince;  we 
might  not  always  hiive  a  mild,  unassuming 
virtuous  minister.  Still  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people  to  guard 
posterity  against  those  evils  which  diey 
were  not  apprehensive  of  suffering  thera« 
selves.  Mr.  Courtenay  concluded  by 
calling  forcibly  on  every  man,  who  ^elt  for 
Ae  rijghls  and  liberties  of  his  country, 
who  veneraited  the  glorious  constitution 
of  England,  as  it  behoved  every  man,  to 
refiect  seriously  before  he  gave  his  voice 
on  a  proposition  of  such  dangerous  ten- 
dency-^-4i  proposition  which  went  directly  . 
to  depreciate  the  British  navy,  and  to  sub* 
stitute  a  new  and  fallacious  mode  of  de- 
fence in  its  room.  On  his  conscience  and 
honour  he  believed  the  vote  of  that  night 
would  be  decisive ;  fataHy  decisive  indeed, 
if  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  hpn< 
gentleman  was  not  carried. 

Lord  George  Lenoat  begged  leave  to 
assure  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  he  was 
not  thoroughly  grounded  upon  the  facts 
to  which  he  hiul  adverted.  In  one  in«* 
stance  he  had  erred  extremely ;  for  it  was 
a  truth,  that  at  the  fortification  of  South- 
Sea  castle,  built  by  the  master-general  of 
the  Ordnance,  neither  the  defect  of  let^ 
ting  its  guns  run  back  at  the  time  of  firing, 
nor  of  smothering  the  men  with  their 
smoke,  had  ever  tueen  place.  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  a  manner  of  delivering  his 
sentiments  which  might  divert  himself; 
but  he  must  appeal  to  the  hon.  genecal,  if 
the  feet  did  not  differ  most  materioliy 
firom  soch  statements. 

t4D] 
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General  Burgoyne  declared,  tbat  thus 
called  upon,  he  could  not  as  a  man  of 
honour  refuse  to  say,  that  he  had  seen  the 
fortress,  and  that  he  had  not  observed  the 
inconvenience  in  question. 

Mr.  Courtenaj/.  answered,  that  he  had 
not  asserted  the  fact  as  falling  within  his 
own  knowledge,  but  had  merely  stated, 
that  such  a  circumstance  had  been  related 
to  him  by  an  engineer. 

Mr.  Mar  sham  rested  his  objection  to 
the  proposed  system  chiefly  on  the  differ- 
ence 01  opinion  which  prevailed  between 
the  naval  and  land  officers  who  formed  the 
Board  of  Inquiry.  In  all  points  of  so  pe- 
culiar a  tiature,  the  authority  of  the  land 
and  sea  officers  would  have  great  weight 
with  him ;  and  had  he  reason  to  think 
that  the  Board  had  been  fairly  and  im- 
partially constituted,  and  that  their  opi- 
nions were  unanimous  in  fiivour  of  the 
Eroposed  system,  he  should,  in  that  case, 
ave  given  his  vote  in  support;  but  in 
consequence  of  what  he  had  heard  from 
the  lion,  and  gallant  officer  near  him  (capt. 
Macbride),  he  was  led  to  imagine  that  tne 
reverse  was  the  fact.  In  order  to  shew 
what  had  been  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
the  best  and  wisest  statesmen  on  the  sub- 
ject of  insular  defence,  when  the  danger 
of  invasion  was  most  dreaded,  he  should 
trouble  the  House  with  an  extract  of  a 
letter  written  by  sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton 
to  Secretary  Burleigh  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth  ;  it  ran  thus :— <*  In  any  wise, 
Mr,  Secretary,  tend  your  force,  credit, 
and  devise,  to  maintain  and  increase  your 
navy  by  all  the  means  you  can  possible ; 
for  in  this  time,  considering  all  circum- 
«tances,'it  is  the  flower  of  England's  gar- 
land ;  animate  and  cherish  as  many  as  3rou 
can  to  serve  by  sea.  Let  them  neither 
want  good  deeds,  nor  good  words.  It  is 
your  best  and  most  cl^ap  defence,  and 
most  redoubted  of  your  enemies  and 
doid)tful  friends;  there  is  not  so  many 
perils  in  it,  as  there  is  to  depend  upon 
fortresses;  neither  the  charges  be. like." 

Lord  Mohan  dedsHred,  that  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  increasing  the  army  was  not  tne 
best  way  to  increase  the  navy;  but  he 
always  conceived,  that  a  standing  army 
ought  to  be  an  object  of  constitutioncu 
jealousy  in  this  country.  No  considera- 
tion whatever  should  liave  induced  him  to 
support  this  plan,  if  it  had  not  been 
proved  to  the  House,  that  it  would  tend 
to  decrease  instead  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  troops  necessary  to  be  employed  to 
defend  the  dock-yards.    The  question  was 


not,  whether  there  should  be  fortificationir 
or  no  fortifications  to  defend  the  dock* 
yards;  but  whether  the  present  existing^ 
fortifications,  which  require  a  very  large^ 
body  of  troops  to  man  them,  and  whicb^ 
are  not  adequate  to  the  defence  of  the 
dock-jrards,  or  whether  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  which  will  re- 
quire a  much  smaller  number  of  troops  to 
man  them,  and  which  will  give  security  to 
the  dock-yards,  ought  iX)  he  preferred. 

Mr.  Sheridan  declared,  that  he  gave 
the  noble  viscount  full  credit  for  the  prin- 
ciples he  bad  professed  with  respect  to 
the  constitution,  and  that  he  did  sincerely 
believe  that  the  noble  viscount  would  not 
vote  for  the  measure  then  under  discus* 
sion,  but  upon  a  supposition  that  its  ten- 
dency was  raUier  to  aiminish  than  augment 
the  military. power  of  the  Crown ;  upon 
this  ground,  therefore,  he  would  meet  him, 
and  he  was  sanguine  enough  to  believe, 
that  the  noble  lord  might  be  induced  to 
alter  the  opinion  which  he  had  declared, 
unless,  indeed,  he  was  restrained  from^ 
exercising  his  free  judgment  upon  ihm 
subject  What  was  the  noble  lord's  argu- 
ment ?  He  had  rested  the  matter  entirely 
upon  the  ground  taken  by  his  right  hoo* 
friend  (Mr.  Pitt),  that  we  pursuing  this 
system  of  fortification  would  actually  dimi- 
nish the  standing  army  in  this  country, 
and  that  the  number  of  troops  being  so 
diminished,  there  would  be  propoftionally 
less  cause  for  that  constitutional  jealousy, 
with  which  all  parties  agreed  it  was  our 
duty  to  regard  the  increasing  military 

Sower  of  the  Crown.  That  this  system  of 
efence  by  fortifications,  could,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  standing  army,  he  must  beg  leave 
utterly  to  deny.  Some  plausible  argu- 
ments, indeed,  had  been  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  this  notion,  which,  howeves,  when 
sifled,  would  be  found  fallacioHS  and  con- 
tradictory ;  for  the  present,  however,  h# 
would  wave  that  point,  and  admit  impli- 
citly, that  the  standing  army  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  reduced  by  the  measure  pro- 
posed precisely  in  the  proportion  stated 
by  the  noble  lord ;  it  then,  however,  re- 
mained to  be  proved,  that,  giving-  the 
noble  lord  his  premises,  he  was  right  in 
his  conclusioo.  Wlien  we  talked  of  a 
constitutional  jealousy  of  the  military 
power  of  the  Crown,  what  was  the  real 
object  to  which  we  pointed  our  suspicion  I 
What  was  the  datum ^  as  the  fashionable 
phrase  was,  upon  which  they  proceeded  I 
What  i   but  that  it  was  in  the  nst^re  oi^ 
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Idngs  to  love  power,  and  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  armies  to  obey  kings.  This  was 
most  delicate  ground  to  touch  upon  ;  but 
the  circumstances  of  the  present  question 
called  for  plain  dealing  ;  and  for  his  part, 
he  could  not  be  suspected,  even  in  the 
smallest  degree,  of  alluding  either  to  the 
present  Monarch  on  the  throne,  or  to  the 
anny  under  bis  command.  He  agreed 
most  sincerely  to  the  distinctions  taken 
with  respect  to  both,  by  a  worthy  baronet 
who  had  spoken  before  him ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  when- 
ever we  spoke  of  a  constitutional  jealousy 
of  the  army,  it  was  upon  a  supposition 
that  the  unhappy  time  ought  come,  when 
a  prince,  misled  by  evil  counsellors,  and 
against  the  suggestions  of  his  own  gradous 
temper,  of  course,  might  cherish  the  disas- 
trous notion,  that  he  could  become  greater 
by  making  his  subjects  less,  and  that  an 
army  might  be  found  so  forgetful  of  their 
duty  as  citizens,  so  warped  by  feelings  of 
false  honour,  or  so  degraded  by  habits  of 
implicit  obedience,  as  to  support  their 
military  head  in  an  attempt  upon  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  their  country.  The 
possible  existence  of  this  case,  and  the 
probable  coincidence  of  these  circum- 
stances, was  that  to  which  every  gentle- 
nan's  mind  must  point,  when  he  admitted 
an  argument  upon  the  subiect;  otherwise 
we  burlesqued  and  derided  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors,  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  made  a  mere  mockery 
of  the  salutary  and  sacred  reserve  with 
which,  for  a  short  and  limited  period,  we 
annually  intrusted  the  executive  Magis- 
trate with  the  necessary  defence  of  the 
country.  This  plain  statement  being 
reaUy  the  case,  to  what,  in  such  a  crisis, 
were  we  to  look  ?  Were  our  apprehensions 
only  to  be  directed  to  the  length  of  the 
muster-roll  of  men  in  the  King's  pay? 
Were  we  to  calculate  only  the  number  of 
soldiers  whom  he  could  encamp  at  Houn- 
slow,  or  the  fonce  of  the  detachment 
which  he  might  spare  to  surround  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  No ; 
the  jet  and  substance  of  the  question  lay 
briefly  here :  In  which  of  the  two  situa- 
tions now  argued  upon,  would  the  King 
and  his  evil  advbers  find  themselves  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  military  force  and 
preparation,  and  most  likely  to  command 
and  to  receive  a  military  support  ?  In  this 
point  of  view  would  it  be  argued,  that 
these  fortresses,  which  were  to  be^me 
capable  of  resisting  the  siege  of  a  foreign 
snemy  landed  in  force,  would  serve  as  a 


sufficient  strength  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown,  when  the  enemy  was  his  people  ? 
Would  no  stress  be  given  to  the  great  and 
important  distinction,  already  ably  urged, 
between  troops  elected  and  separated  from 
their  fellow-citizens  in  garrisons  and  forts, 
aiid  men  living  scattered  and  entangled 
in  all  the  common  duties  and  connexions 
of  their  countrymen  ?  Was  this  an  argu- 
ment of  no.  weight  when  applied  to  the 
militia,  who  were  to  form  a  part'  of  these 
garrisons ;  or  would  it,  even  for  a  monient, 
be  pretended,  that  men  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  such  disciplined  habits, 
were  not  a  thousand  times  more  likely  to 
despise  the  breath  of  Parliament,  and  to 
lend  themselves  to  the  active  purposes  of 
tjrranny  and  ambition,  than  the  loose  and 
unconnected  bodies  which  exist  even  with 
jealousy  under  the  present  system  ?  It  was 
unnecessary  to  press  the  distinctioif :  the 
fact  was,  tl^at  these  strong  military  holds, 
if  maintained  as  they  must  be  in  peace,  by 
full  and  disciplined  garrisons ;  }f  well  pro- 
vided, and  calculated  to  stand  regylar. 
sieges,  as  the  present  plan  professed,  and 
if  extended  to  all  the  objects  to  which  the 
system  must  inevitablvlead,  whether  they 
were  to  be  considered  as  inducements  to 
tempt  a  weak  prince  to  evil  views,  or  as 
engines  of  power  in  case  of  an  actudl  rup- 
ture, would  in  truth,  promise  tenfold  the 
means  of  curbing  and  subduing  the  coun- 
try, than  could  be  stated  to  arise  even 
from  doubling  the  present  military  esta- 
blishment ;  with  this  extraordinary  aggra- 
vation attending  the  folly  of  consenting 
to  such  a -system,  that  those  very  naval 
stores  and  magazines,  the  seed  and  sources 
of  our  future  navies,  the  effectual  pre- 
servation of  which  was  the  pretence  for 
these  unassailable  fortresses,  would  in  that 
case  become  a  pledge  and  hostage  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown,  which,  in  a  country 
circumstanced  as  this  was,  must  insure  an 
unconditional  subnAission  to  the  most  ex- 
travagant claims  which  despotism  could 
dictate. 

What  could  possibly  prove  more  falla- 
cious than  holding  out  expectations  that 
a  system  of  defence  by  fortifications  could, 
in  fact,  end  in  a  retrenchment  of  the 
standing  army !  The  first  fallacy  in  this 
argument  stood  forward  in  the  supposition, 
that  the  system  of  defence  by  fortifications 
was  necessarily  to  stop,  when  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth  should  become  secured,  and 
that  the  reasoning  upon  which  the  exten- 
sive works  for  those  places  were  justified, 
would  not  apply  to  any  other  parts  of  the 
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kiDgdotn,  however  their  importance  called 
for  defence,  or  their  situation  exposed 
them  to  attack.  The  shortest  method  of 
refuting  this  idea«  was  simply  to  suppose 
the  same  hoard  of  officers,  acting  under 
the  same  instructions,  and  deliberating 
under  the  same  data,  going  a  circuit  round 
the  coast  of  the  kingdom,  and  directed  to 
report  upon  the  various  places  in  their 
pfogre«« ;  and  let  any  person  fairly  con- 
sider the  suppositions  under  which  they 
make  their  present  report,  and  then  beai- 
tate  to  confess  that  they  must,  of  neces* 
aity,  recommend  a  similar  plan  of  defence 
proportioned  to  the  importance  of  every 
place  to  which  their  attention  was  directed. 
It  was  superfluous  to  dwdl  upon  the  ctr-. 
cumstances  which  no  longer  permitted  ua 
to  consider  Holland  in  future  otherwise 
than  as  a  province  of  France,  or  which 
rendered  it  equally  reasonable  to  look  with 
an  eye  of  apprehension  to  the  neighbour- 
ing coast  belonging  to  the  Emperor;  be- 
cause, the  fact  was  evident,  that  in  the 
case  of  this  eountry  being  engaged  in  a 
war  against  a  powerful  confederacy  (upon 
the  supposition  of  which  akne  the  present 
scheme  was  recommended  and  justified), 
every  motive  of  prudence  must  compel  us 
to  direct  an  attention  as  vigorous  and 
vigilant  to  the  eastern,  as  to  the  southern 
coast  of  this  country.  It  was  not  possible 
fpr  the  House  to  remain  at  a  loss  to  dis* 
cover  various  places  which,  with  Chatham 
and  Sheerness  (where  most  extensive 
lines  had  actually  been  begun  under  the 
auspices  of  the  noble  Duke),  must  neoea-t 
sarily  be  provided  for  in  the  new  system 
of  protection ;  and  for  his  own  f)«rt,  in- 
deed, he  could  wish  that  any  person  would 
compute  the  stationary  defence  necessary 
for  such  places,  in  addition  to  the  22,000 
men  demanded  for  Portsmouth  and  Ply- 
mouth, and  allow  likewise  for  any  moving 
liorce  in  the  country,  and  then  decide  what 
chance  there  was  that  this  prolific  system 
vonld  terminate  in  a  reduction  of  the 
standing  army, 

Copcerokiff  the  probability  of  our  being 
able  to  furnish  onen  for  the  constant  main- 
tenance of  tbese  garrisons,  be  felt  it  rer 
ijnisite  to  observe  that  the  argument  had 
been,  not  a  reference  to  our  present  peace 
establisbaient,  but  to  the  extent  of  the 
service  during  the  most  extravaeant  pe- 
riods of  the  last  war;  whic^,  m  other 
words,  was  to  hold  out  a  notion  that  we 
might  speedily  again  look  to  a  time  when 
yre  should  become  able  to  expend  for  th^ 
purpose  of  war  fifteen  miUiona  of  lacmey 


in  the  course  of  a  single  yeair — at  tiie 
very  moment  when  the  nght  hon.  gentle- 
man was  holding  out  the  reduction  ^f  cnir 
debt  by  a  few  hundred  thouaand  poinida» 
as  the  triumph  of  his  adroiniatratioa,  and 
the  comer-stone  of  that  pillar  upon  whieb 
his  fame  was  to  become  emblasoned !  B«t 
even  supposing  this  to  be  possible,  wad 
considering  the  reference  to  oar  estsMkh- 
ment  in  the  last  war  as  juat,  the  right  boa. 
gentleman  had  taken  an  unfiiir  advaptage 
of  the  argument ;  for  when  he  staled  the 
numerous  armies  which  we  had  upon  the 
continent  of  Amerioe,  as  resourcea  fimn 
which  we  were  in  future  to  garrison  theae 
fi>rts,  and  increase  oar  home  defence,  he 
ought  also  to  have  taken  into  his  aecoaot 
the  enormous  floating  establiahmeot  which 
attended  upon  those  armies,  aad  whick 
heiag  converted  into  an  efiiciem  naval  de- 
fence at  home,  would  make  both  his  for* 
tifications  and  bis  garrisons  aaneoeaaary. 

To  the  attack  which  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Pitt)  had  chosen  to  make 
upon  the  late  Administration,  be  diouU 
be^  leave  to  answer,  that  in  whatever 
poiat  of  view  he  was,  that  day,  to  rqgavd 
the  right  hon,  gentleman,  whether  as  thai 
ffUnrious  orb  which  an  hon.  gentleaum  had 
described  him  to  be,  whose  influence  aad 
power  was  more  than  to  compensate  to 
the  nation  for  the  loss  of  an  hemisphere ; 
Or  whether  his  lustre  was  calculated  rather 
to  daasle  and  surprise,  than  to  cherish  and 
invigorate;  whether  he  merited  the  ksa 
complimentary  language  of  his  right  Imhi, 
friend  (cbl.  Barr6),  who  observed,  that  hia 
conscienoe  had  been  surprised  in  this  ba- 
sntss;  or  whether  he  had  capitolaled 
upon  regular  approaches ;  whether  he  had 
been  successful  in  repelling  tbe  insioua- 
tbn  of  another  gentleman,  that  bo  waa 
sot  in  earnest  in  this  eause,  by  the  vebe-» 
menoe  of  hit  manner,  or  had  confiraied  it 
by  the  weakness  of  hta  argument;  wbe* 
ther  the  right  hon.  gentleman  moat  de^ 
served  the  praises  or  the  reproach  which  he 
bad  received,  he  would  not  endiarrasa  blaif 
9elf  by  pretendmg  to  determine ;  b«l  woidd 
only  observe,  that  one  part  of  his  coodact 
had  moat  astonishingly  escaped  the  paae* 
gyric  of  his  friends-^^be  meant  the  sabia 
and  enterprise  with  which,  taking  hia  tuat 
probably  from  the  subject  in  £bate,  be 
bad  endeavoured  to  carry  the  war  iaaa 
the  enemy's  country,  and  pursue  meaauroa 
of  offence  and  attack,  while  every  pass  at 
home  was  left  unfortified  and  defenceless. 

For,  what  was  the  eround  of  thb  atre* 
auoup  (diange;   The  Ute  AckabMStviiiioii 
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•8  the  right  hon.  gentleman  asserted) 
lad  subuiitted  pert  of  ibis  very  plan  to  the 
udgmeot  of  Parliament,  but  at  the  desire 
if  the  House  withdrew  that  part  for  re- 
:on8iderati4Mfi ;  and  bow,  if,  upon  reconsi- 
levatioB,  tb^  had  in  any  respect  altered 
hmt  opioion,  it  was  the  grossest  incon- 
mieney  of  conduct  and  dereliction  of 
»ri«icaple ! — an  extraordinary  charge,  and 
Mirticularly  so  from   the  gentleman  by 
vhoa  it  was  urged !  He  had  reconsidered 
ouNiy  subjects,  withoot  aspiring  to  the 
Bierit  of  an  obstinate  adherence  to  his  first 
ipinton.     He  had  reconsidered  his  Ame- 
ncan  Intercourse  Bill,  and  had  publicly 
svowed  that  he  had  parted  with  every 
idea  which  be  once  entertained  upon  that 
subject.     He  had  reconsidered  nis  India 
BilJ,  and  before  it  was  engrossed,  had 
scarcely  suffered  one  word  to  remain  which 
belonged  to  it  when  it  was  brought  in. 
He  had  reconsidered  his  Irish  Resolutions, 
in  every  part,  provision,  and  principle; 
and,  having  first  ofered  them  as  a  bounty 
to  Ireland,  he  had  reconsidered  the  boon, 
and  annexed  a  price  to  it,  and  then  re* 
considered  his  own  reconsideration,  and 
abandoned  his  own  indispensable  condi- 
tion !  And  yet  this  minister,  whose  whole 
^government  had  been  one  continued  series 
of  rash  proposition  and  ungraceful  con* 
cession,  held  it  out  as  a  palpable  enormity 
in  others,  that  reconsideration  should  have 
produced   alteration  df  sentiment,    and 
that  too  upon  a  subject  where  the  first 
opinion  must  have  been  taken  upon  credit, 
and  the  second  was  called  for  upon  minute 
information  and  authentic   inquiry.     In 
the  same  excellent  mirit  of  recooodera- 
tion,  many  'honourable  gentlemen  round 
the  minister,  who  had  formerly  given  a 
decided  opinion  against  the  fortifications, 
were   now  solidtous   to  argoe  in   their 
favour.    As  an  effectual  defence  of  the 
conduct  of  the  late   Administration,  he 
could  prove,  by  referrbg  to  the  eslimdtes 
and  journals  of  1783,  that  they  had  not 
the  lea»t  occasion  to  resort  to  the  justifi* 
catkm  of  having  changed  their  minds  in 
consequence  of  betiter  iniovmation;    for 
the  fact  was,  that  they  never  had,  even  In 
the  slightest   degree,  coBmntted   them- 
selves in  ettber  any  opinion  or  approbaticKi 
whatever  of  the  present  plan. 

Concerning  the  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  fortifications  in  this  isknd, 
upon  which  the  right  hon.  genlleQiao  had 
laid  so  much  stress,  as  if  he  had  proved, 
that  what  was  not  new,  must  be  oonsti* 
lo^nal,  and  that  the  point  which  had 


been  often  tried,  must  be  fit  to  be  carried 
into  execution ;  he  should  maintain,  that 
every  word  urged  on  this  subject  made 
against  the  cause  which  it  was  brought  to, 
support;  for  experience,  even  by  their 
own  statement, .  convinced  us  of  nothing 
but  Ihat  the  nation  had  invariably  been 
deluded  and  defirauded  upon  this  unprin* 
cipled  plea  of  fortifications;  that  mudi 
had  been  done  and  undone,  many  sdiemes 
and  DMny  projectors  tried ;  nsany  millions 
^>ent,  and  the  object  avowedly  as  distant 
as  ever !  So  that  repeated  proofs  of  past 
deception  were  all  which  they  urged  as 
arguments  for  present  confidence;  and  it 
was  modestly  expected,  that  they  would 
believe,  that  because  a  point  had  been 
always  unsuccessfully  attempted,  it  was 
now  at  last  certain  of  being  wisely  accom* 
plished. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt) 
had  chosep  eagerly  to  dwell  upon  a  pre* 
tended  diarge  of  mconststency  which  he 
advanced  against  an  hon.  captain  (Mac* 
bride),  and  which,  although  the  latter  had 
omitted  to  r€»>Iy  to  it,  had  no  other  found- 
ation than  tne  right  gentleman  having 
thought  proper  to  confound  the  opinion  of 
the  land  with  that  of  the  sea  officers. 
WiA  respect  to  the  report  itself,  he  was 
ready  to  admit,  that  those  who  had  en- 
trenched themselves  in  constitutional  ob- 
jections only,  refusing  to  be  bound  by  the 
advice  and  authority  of  any  board  of 
general  officers  or  engineers  whatsoever 
upon  such  a  subject,  had  taken  strong  and 
respectable  ground ;  and  that  those  ako, 
who  had  argued  the  subject  more  with  a 
reference  to  the  stale  of  the  revenue  of  the 
country,  and  had  seemed  to  consider  the 
measure  as  advisaUe,  or  otherwise,  accord* 
ing  as  it  should  prove  consistent  with  the 
necessary  principles  of  economy,  were 
undoubtedly  entitled  to  every  attenticm. 
For  his  own  part,  however,  he  did  not  go 
to  the  extreme  of  the  reasoning  used  on 
either  of  these  topics;  every  hour  produced 
instances  where  practices  highhr  oan^rous 
by  their  precedent,  and  evidently  infrmging 
on  the  established  rights  of  the  subject, 
were  resorted  to,  unavoidably  perhaps,  finr 
the  purpose  of  retrieving  and  maintaining 
that  public  credit,  without  which  the 
affinrs  of  this  country  were  completely 
desoerate.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
pledged  himself  not  to  press  this  business 
unless  he  could  make  it  appear  to  be  a 
measure  not  less  essential  to  national 
safety  than  even  the  preservation  of  na- 
tional credit.    Upon  this  Hne  of  argtuneni 
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4be  dangers  ^o  be  apprehended  to  the 
constitution,  which  were  stated  as  eventual 
^and  remote,  roust,  of  course,  give  way, 
And  the  point  of  economy  was  wholly  out 
of  the  question. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  also  con- 
tended, that  the  decision  of  a  board 
apecially  appointed  for  this  inquiry,  and 
consisting  of  persons  eminently  qualified 
for  the  judgment  expected  from  them, 
was  the  best  authority  which  the  country 
could  obtain  on  the  subject,  and  afforded 
a  surer  ^uide  for  the  opinion  and  conduct 
of  that  House,  than  either  the  arguments 
or  the  information  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers -could  s«p[4y.  To  this  he  had  already 
assented,  and  now  repeated  his  assent ;  nor 
did  he  hesitate  to  renew  the  pledge  to  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  appeared 
so  anxious  to  fix  him,  that  he,  for  his  own 
part,  mindful  of  the  terms  upon  which  the 
question  was  suspended  at  the  close  of  the 
last  session,  would  rest  contented  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  a  board  so  described, 
and  to  withdraw  his  objections  to  the  plan,  ^^ 
if  it  could  be  fairly  made  appear  that  these 
gentlemen  upon  a  full  investigation  of  the 
whole  of  the  subject  proposed  last  year  in 
parliament  to  be  submitted  to  their  inquiry, 
and  being  led  to  their  own  free  and  lAifet- 
tered  judgment  in  forming  their  decision- 
had  reported,  as  tlieir  decided  and  unqua- 
lified opinion,  that  the  pfon  under  discus- 
sion, was  a  measure  which  it  became  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  Parliaikient  to 
adopt.  Upon  this  point  they  were  at 
issue,  and  tne  report  in  his  hand  was.  the  j 
«nly  authority  to  which  he  should  appeal, 
and  the  sole  ground  upon  which  he  should  1 
argue.  { 

yet,  previous  to  the  least  discussion  of  i 
the  matter  of  the  report,  lie  could  not 
omit  to  take  notice  of  many  circumstances 
attending  the  manner  of  its  formation. 
Far  from  meaning  to  reflect  upon  the 
officers  who  cqmposed  the  Board,  he  must 
beg  leave  to  support  the  complaint  which 
had  been  urged  by  the  right  hon.  colonel' 
(  BaiT6)  who  first  suggested  this  reference, 
that,  in  violation  of  the  confidence  reposed 
in  ministers,  they  had  not  referred  the 
Question  of  a  system  for  the  general  de- 
tence  of  the  country  to  the  Board,  giving 
them  due  time  and  materials  for  forming 
their  opinion  upon  the  great  and  extensive 
subject,  but  nad  merely  required  from 
them  a  short  answer  relative  to  two  points 
of  attack  under  certain  data  of  their  own 
imposing.  '  ^ 
JMany  powerful,  perhaps  unanswerable 


objections  had  been  made  against  tbe  ap- ' 
pointment  of  the  noble  Duke  to  be  presi-  ^ 
dent  of  the  Board.  Some  hon.  geotlemea 
had  alluded .  to  peculiar  circumstaocet  of 
tbe  noble  duke's  personal  character;  he 
had  been  described  as  a  man  who  wis 
never  known  lo  give  up  a  point ;  but  whe- 
ther this  was  the  case  or  not,  or  whether 
there  were  some  principles  of  public  pro- 
fession, to  which  the  noble  duke  had  not 
very  rigorously  adhered,  he  would  not 
pretend  to  decide,  as  he  might  be  sus- 
pected  of  speaking  from  party  prejudices. 
There  was  one  characteristic,  however,  of 
the  nMe  duke's  roind>  which  he  thot^^fat 
might  be  fairly  mentioned,  as  it  was  a  pe- 
culiarity which  had  been  publicly  brought 
forward  in  argument  by  high  authority  in 
that  House ;  and  if  now  r^rring^'to  it,  he 
were  to  represent  that  noble  personage  as 
of  a  temper  eager  t6  extravagance,  and 
vehement  in  the  extreme,  if  be  were  to 
describe  him  as  a  person  who,  having  taken 
up  a  just  principle,  was  capable  of  defeat- 
ing all  salutary  proceeding  upon  it,  by 
dnving  on  with  a  heated  imagination  to 
the  most  flighty  and  preposterous  conclu- 
sions, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exdiequear 
would  become  his  authority.  He  was  the 
person  who  had  led  him  and  the  House 
into  that  opinion,  as  must  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of^  every  hon*  gentleman  who, 
during  a  former  session,  heard  that  right 
hon.  eentleman  discuss  the  noble  duke's 
principles  of  parliamentarv  reform,  and 
recollected  the  terms  of  indignant  ridicule 
with  which  he  had  cautioned  them  against 
the  schemes  of  so  visionary  a  projector. 
If^  therefor^,  he  was  arrai^ed  for  follow- 
ing any  plan  of  the  noble  duke  with  a 
peculiar  degree  of  jealousy,  he  should 
leave  his.  justification  in  the  abler  hands  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.  Yet  the  noble 
duke  deserved  the  warmest  panegyrics  for 
the  striking  proofs  which  he  had  given  of 
his  genius  a9  an  engineer,  which  appeared 
even  in  the  planning  and  constructing  of 
the  paper  in  his  hand !  The  professional 
ability  of  the  master-general  shone  as  con^ 
spicuously  there,  as  it  could  upon  our 
coasts.  He  had  made  it  an  argument  of 
posts,  and  conducted  his  reasoning  upon 
principles  of  trigonometry,  as  well  as  loj^c. 
There  were  certain  detached  data^  hke 
advanced  works,  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a 
distance  from  the  main  object  in  debate. 
Strong  provisions  covered  the  flanks  of 
his  assertions.  His  very  <{ueries  were  in 
casements.  No  impression,  therefore 
was  to  be  made  on  this  fortress  of  sophit* 
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try,  by  desultory  obseWations,  and  it  was 
^necessary  to  sic  down  before  it,  and  assail 
i  it  by  regular  approaches.   It  was  fortunate, 
however;  to  observe,  that  notwithstanding 
all   the  skill  employed  by  the  noble  and 
literary  engineer,  his  mode  of  defence  on 
paper    was  open  to  the  same  objection 
which  had  been  urged  against  his  other 
fortifications;    that  if  his  adversary  got 
possession  of  one  of  his  posts,  it  became 
strength  against  him,  and  the  means  of 
subduing  the  whole  Jine  of  his  argument* 
Mr.    Sheridan    said,    that    the   points 
which   he  should  conceive  he  had  dis- 
tinctly   established   from    the   authentic 
document    before   the   House,   notwith- 
standing the  mutilated  state  in  which  it 
appeared,  were :«— first,  that  not  one  word, 
bint,  or  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the 
naval  officers  tending  to  give  any  appro- 
bation, either  direcU^  or  by  implication, 
to  the  scheme  of  fortification  then  in  de- 
bate, was  to  be  found  in  that  paper  f  but 
that,  on  the  contriiry,  from  the  manner  in 
which  a  reference  was  made  to  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  naval  officers,  of  which  the 
result  was  withholden,  a  strong  i)re8ump- 
tion  might  be  grounded,  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  the  information  which  the  House 
had  received  firom  members  of  that  Board, 
that  those  minutes  did  contain  a  con- 
demnation of  the  plan.    He  did  not  ex- 
pect to  hear  it  areued  that  the  result  of 
those  minutes  could  not  be  communicated, 
because  they  were  mixed  with  dangerous 
matters  of  intelligence ;  they  had  shewn  a 
8u£Bcient  degree  of  ingenuity  in  the  man- 
ner of  having  extracted  them  from  the 
report ;  and  it  would  prove  extraordinary 
indeed,  if  wherever  the  judgment  was  un- 
favourable, it  should  have  been  so  blended 
and  complicated  with  matter  of  detail  and 
dangerous  discussion,  that  no  chemical 
process  in  the  Ordnance  laboratory  could 
possibly  separate  them;    while,  on.  the 
contrary,  every  approving  opinion,  like  a 
light  subtile  oily  fluid,  floated  at  the  top 
at  once,  and  the  clumsiest  clerk  was  ca- 
pable of  presenting  it  to  the  House,  pure 
and  untinged  by  a  single  particle  of  the 
argument   or  information  upon  which  it 
was  produced.    In  the  second  place,  he 
should  contend,  that  the  opinion  given  by 
the  land  officers  in  favour  of  the  plan, 
was  hypothetical   and   conditional;    and 
that  they  had  unanimously  and  invariably 
refused  to  lend  their  authority  to,  or  to 
make  themselves  responsible  for,  the  data 
or  suppositions  upon  which  that  opinion 
was  to  be  maintained.    This  circumstance 


deserved  the  more  particular  attention  of 
the  House,  because  the  report  had  been 
so  artfully  managed,  as  in  many  points  to 
appear  to  support  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  a  Contrary  assertion.   Next, 
he  regarded  himself  as  unanswerably  jus- 
tified in  concluding  that  the  data  them- 
selves were  founded  upon  a  supposition  of* 
events  so  improbable  and  desperate,  thati 
the  existence  of  the  case  cQntained  in 
them,   carried  with  it  not  the  itnmiuent 
danger  of  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  only, 
but  the  actual  conquest  of  the  island. 
Upon  this  occasion,  he  did  not  think  much 
detail  of  argument  was  necessary,  afler  be 
had  established,  that  the  case  alluded  to, 
in  the  words  often  recurred  to — **  under 
the  circumstance  of  the  cfo/a," — was  lite- 
rally this,  "  The  absence  of  the  whole  Bri- 
tish fleet  for  the  space  of  three  monthly 
while  an  army  of  SO  or  40,000  men  was 
ready  on  the  enemy's  coast  to  invade  thiv 
country,  that  enemy  to  choose  their  point 
of  lanaing,  to  land  and  encamp  with  heavf 
artillery,  and  every  necessary  for  a  siegev 
while  no  force  in  Great  Britain  could  be 
collected  in  less  than  two  months  to  op- 
pose them.'*    By  no  means  could  he  ad- 
mit as  a  £M:t  that,    even  taking  it    for 
granted  that  tl^e  enemy  should  decide  te 
assault  no  part  but  Portsmouth  and  Pljr- 
mouth,  hp  should,  with  most  polite  hosti- 
lity, scorn  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  heart 
of  the  empire^  but  in  the  courtly  spirit  of 
a  French  duellist,  aim  only  to  wound  ia 
the  sword-arm  ;  yet  even  under  this  idea, 
must  he  deny  that  these  only  objects  pro- 
vided for,  could  be  said  to  be  effectually 
secured.     For,  first,  it  was  not  made  out 
that  the  enemy  might  not  either  land  or 
march  to  the  eastward  of  Plymouth,  where 
no  defence  was  pretended ;  and  secondly^ 
the  whole  question  turning  upon  a  suppo- 
sition of  our  being  inferior  at  sea,  in  that 
case  a  presumption  of  the  safe  return  of 
the  inferior  and  iu  beating  the  superior 
fleet,  was  the  sole  resource  for  the  relief 
of  the  besieged  dock-yards,  the  defence 
of  which  was  expressly  stated  in  the  re- 
port to  be  calculated  only  as  against  the 
force,  and  for  the  time,  expressed  in  tlie 
data  ;  so  that  the  enemy  having  it  obvl* 
ously  in  his  power,  while  master  of  die 
sea,  to  recruit  his  own  army,  as  well  as  to 
keep  the  other  exposed  parts  of  this  king- 
dom in  checki.and  alarm,  and  thereby  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  our  assembling 
and    uniting  a  force   sufficient    to  raise 
the  siege,  it  followed,  that  if  either  the 
enemy's  army  exceeded  the  number  sup- 
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Ksed,  or  that  tlie  time  was  prolonged 
jond  the  period  calculated,  the  wlu^le 
of  this  effectual  security  vanished  under 
their  own  reasoning,  and  we  should  merely 
have  prepared  a  strong  hold  in  the  country 
for  our  foe,  a  hold  which  the  circumstances 
iHider  which  he  was  supposed  to  make  the 
attack,  would  enable  him  for  ever  to  re- 
tain. 

Mr.  Sheridan  now  proceeding  to  his 
remarks  concerning  the  distinction  which 
had  been  taken  relative  to  the  different 
persons  who  were  supposed  to  form  the 
opposition  to  the  present  plan,  said,  that 
he  had  heard  the  old  insinuations  of  party 
views  resorted  to  by  those  who  defended 
the  original  motion  ;  and  some  gentlemen 
who  most  strenuously  opposed  it,  had,  how- 
ever, in  a  kind  of  language  which  he  could 
not  avoid  taking  notice  of,  disavowed  any 
party  feeling  or  connexion  with  the  party 
m  question.  With  respect  to  himself,  he 
was  happy  that  the  business  had  worn  so 
tittle  the  appearance  of  party  as  it  had ; 
and  although  he  had  moved  for  and  ob- 
tained the  report,  which  had  been  so  much 
discussed,  and  upon  which  so  much  had 
turned,  he  had  proved  himself  ready  and 
anxious  to  resign  the  business  into  the 
hands  of  the  respectable  ffentlemta  who 
had  upon  that  day  so  ably  Inrought  it  for- 
ward. He  could  never,  for  one^  submit 
to  the  imputation,  diat  the  party  with 
whom  he  liad  the  honour  to  act  were 
supporting  or  opposing  anj  measnre  upon 
motives  less  just,  less  fiiir,  or  less  honour- 
able than  those  which  influenced  any  other 
description  of  gentlemen  in  that  House. 
The  present  question  could  not  even  be 
pretended  to  be  pursued  with  party  policy, 
as  there  was  not  a  person  in  the  House 
who  codd  avoid*  confessing  that  party 
purposes  would  be  better  gratified  by  en« 
tangling  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  obnoxious  and  unpopular 
•cheme :  but  the  gentleman  who  had 
upon  tiiat  day  led  tl^  opposition  to  it,  had 
been  so  wislied  to  take  such  a  lead,  because 
k  appeared  aaaong  the  most  effectual 
means  of  warding  off  an  injury  from  the 
country ;  otherwise  to  be  enlisting  under 
leaders  for  the  day,  or  courting  the  tem- 
porary assistance  of  any  description  of 
gentlemen,  would,  in  his  opinion,  prove  a 
conduct  as  impolitic  as  undignified.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  recede  from  any  impor- 
tant contest,  because  gentlemen  uncon- 
nected with  them  were  likoly  to  have  the 
credit  of  the  event,  would  deservedly  cast 
on  them  the  rq[>roach  of  being  a  faction. 


and  not  a  party.  But  this  was  not  their 
conduct ;  they  could  defend  their  situatioo 
upon  system  and  principle;  however  re- 
duced Uieir  ranks,  they  were  more  de«iroui 
to  prove  they  were  in  the  right  than  to 
increase  their  numbers.  He  was  confi- 
dent,  however,  that  tbegentlemen  to  whom 
he  might  be  supposed  to  allude,  were  too 
liberal  to  set  a  less  value  upon  their  sup- 
port that  day  because  it  was  unaccom- 
panied by  adulation,  or  any  endeavour  to 
canvass  ror  their  future  connexion.  Let 
us  upon  this  night  be  firmly  embodied  in 
a  cause  we  equally  approve.  Let  ns  do 
this  great  service  to  the  country^  then 
separate,  and  seek  opposing  camps.  Let 
diem  return  with  the  double  triumph,  if 
they  wiH,  of  having  conferred  an  impor- 
tant benefit  on  their  constitneoft  and  the 
nation,  aaftd  a  real  obligation  on  the  Go- 
vernment. Let  them  have  the  credit  with 
the  country  of  having  defeated  the  mi- 
nister's measure,  and  the  merit  with  his 
friends,  of  having  rescued  him  from  a 
perilous  dilemma.  Leave  us  only  the 
silent  sadsfiftction,  that,  without  envying 
the  reputatron  of  those  whom  we  were 
content  to  follow,  without  beins  piqued 
by  insimMtions  against  oar  motivea,  and 
wkfaout  debating  whether  the  nuAiater 
might  not  be  served  by  our  success,  we 

Save  an  earnest  and  zealous  assistance  in 
efbating  a  measure,  which,  under  the  | 
specrous  pretence  of  securing  our  coasts, 
strikes  at  the  root  of  our  ^reat  hatiooal 
defence,  and  at  the  heart  of  the  consCito* 
tion  itsdf. 

Mr.  Fax  remarked,  that  his  hon.  friend 
had  gone  so  fully  into  the  whole  of  his 
subject,  and  bad  argued  it  so  closely,  that 
it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  take  up  ranch 
of  the  time  of  the  House.  He  would 
therefore  speak  only  to  a  few  points,  so 
personal  to  liimself,  that  the  House,  as  he ' 
conceived,  would  think  it  highly  necessary 
for  him  to  take  some  notice  of  them.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  fMr.  Pitt)  had 
pretty  strongly  insinuatea  that  the  system 
of  fortification  now  in  contemplation,  was 
a  part  of  that  identicai  system  which  he 
(Mr.  Fox)  had,  when  in  office,  proposed 
to  the  House.  This  was  not  by  any  means 
a  correct  representation  of  the  fact ;  for, 
in  truth,  he  never  had  proposed  any  plan 
of  fortification  whatever ;  but  in  the  ord- 
nance estimates  of  the  year  1783,  a  specific 
sum  was  asked  for  the  purpose  of  going 
on  witli  Fort  Monkton,  and  another  smaU 
fort  which  had  been  begun  ;  yet,  a  demur 
arising  upon  the  subject^  he  had  agreed  in 
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the  committee  to  take  the  two  charged  out 
of  the   estimate,  and  reserve  them  for 
future  coosideration ;  and  the  remaining 
part  'of  the  estimate  was  voted  without 
them,    lo  his  opinion,  a  right  hoo.  colonel 
(Barr6)  Jiad  well  said,  that  it  was  not 
by  fortifying  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth 
merely,  that  we  were  to  look  for  a  defence 
of  the  kingdom  either  from  invasion  or 
dangerous  attacks ;  because,  undoubtedly, 
there  were  other  vulnerable  parts  of  our 
coast,  which  required  attention  as  well  as 
those  proposed  to  be  fortified.    As  to  the 
late  peace,  some  observations  concerning 
which  had  given  such  offence  to  the  right 
hon.  colonel,  he  should  still  deny  that  it 
had  been  either  a  necessary,  or  a  great 
and  glorious  peace ;  and  contend,  that  in 
the  relative  state  of  this  kingdom  at  the 
time,  compared  with  tlic  state  of  other 
powers,  we  had  a  right  to  expegt  a  much 
more  advantageous  treaty.    If,  however, 
it  had  been  great  and  glorious,  those  who 
remained  iifi  office,  and  enjoyed  a  share  in 
making  it,  had  divided  the  rewards  of  it 
in  a  manner  singularly  striking.  For  them- 
selves they  had  taken  places  and  emolu- 
ments, and  lefl  the  person  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  principal  nego* 
ciator  of  it  In  full  possession  of  all  the 
encomiums  which    the  warmest    of  his 
panegyrists  could  bestow.    But  ease  and 
praise  were  the  true  objects  of  genuine 
ambition.    These  they  liberally  bestowed 
upon  the  noble  marquis   (Lansdowne) ; 
these  substantial  recompences,  these  solid 
honours,  have  they  nobly  secured  to  him, 
in  bis  favourite  retirement,  in  his  seques- 
tered happiness,  in  rustic  peace,  and  un- 
disturbea  repose.    For  themselves,  on  the 
contrarv,  have  they  not  reserved  all  the 
cares,  the  anxieties,  the  fatigues,  the  soli- 
citations, and  the  emoluments  of  office  ? 
Generous  partition ! — substantial  fame  for 
their  patron;    mere   official  reward  for 
themselves !  It  is  the  extreme  of  absurdity 
to  imagine,  on  party  considerations,  that 
the  carrying  the  proposed  amendment  can 
prove  an  object  of  the  slightest  estimation. 
Who  can  conceive  that  either  I  or  my 
friends  shall  be  one  step  nearer  the  acqui- 
sition of  office  or  of  power,  whether  the 
plan  succeeds  or  fails  ?   If  defeating  the 
minister,  even  in  points  which  he  has  une- 
quivocally supported  to  the  inmost  of  his 
power,  could  have  served  us  in  a  party 
light,  how  came  it  that,  notwitlistanding 
the  numerous  defeats  which  he  has  en- 
dured, he  continues  unshaken,  and  even 
more  firm  than  ever  i   Has  the  failure  of 
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the  Irish  propositions  in  the  least  affected 
him  as  a  minister  ?  Did  his  shameful  de- 
feat in  the  question  ot*  the  Westminster 
scrutiny  either  prejudice  him,  or  serve 
me,  in  a  ministerial  light  ?  Did  his  aban- 
donment of  the  cotton  tax  take  an  atom 
from  his  consequence  ?  But,  in  fact,  he 
is  a  minister  who  thrives  by  defeat,  and 
flourishes  by  disappointment.  The  coun- 
try gentlemen  oppose  him  upon  one  occa- 
sion, only  to  give  him  more  strength  upon 
another ;  he  is  beaten  by  them  upon  one 
subject^  only  to  be  assisted  by  them  on  a 
a  succeeding  one ;  if  he  falls  by  th^ 
landed  interest  to-day,  he  is  sure  to  rise 
by  them  to-morrow  with  added  energy  and 
recruited  vigour.  —  In  conclusion,  he 
must  beg  leave  to  remind  the  House,  that 
the  riffht  hon.  gentleman  had,  as  usual, 
availed  himself  of  his  machinery  in  his 
opening  speech.  He  had  drawn  into  his 
argument  the  American  war  and  the  coa- 
lition. He  was  a  little  surprised  that  the 
poor  India  Bill  had  escaped.  Those 
topics,  however,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
might  bring  forward  as  often  as  he  thought 
proper.  No  part  of  his  conduct  was  he 
ashamed  of;  and  although  clamour,  art- 
fully raised  and  industriously  kept  alive, 
might  for  a  while  put  a  false  and  injurious 
construction  upon  it,  time  would  dissipate 
the  cloud  of  prejudice,  and  convince  all 
men  how  egregiously  they  had  been  duped 
and  deluded.  And  here  he  should  avow, 
that  he  retained  all  his  great  party  prin« 
ciples  upon  constitutional  questions,  and 
that  it  was  this  circumstance  that  formed 
the  line  between  him  and  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.  <*  t  stand,'*  said  he,  <^  upon  this 

freat  principle :  I  say  that  the  people  of 
)n^land  have  a  rieht  to  control  the  exe- 
cutive power,  by  Sie  interference  of  their 
representatives  in  this  House.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  maintains  the  contrary. 
He  is  the  cause  of  our  political  enmity : 
to  this  I  adhere ;  to  this  I  pledge  myself, 
and  upon  this  ground  I  mean  to  vote  for 
the  amendment.'' 

Lord  North  contended^  that  tlie  pro- 
posed system  was  reprehensible  on  the 
grounds  of  policy  and  economy,  and  that 
if  every  master-general  of  the  Ordnance 
were  to  be  indulged  in  constructing  such 
plans  of  fortification  as  his  caprice  ap- 
proved, there  would  be  no  end  to  the  est- 
pense.  What  was  begun  by  one  board  of 
ordnance  would  be  pulled  down  by  an- 
other, and  new  works  would  be  erected, 
which  would  again  be  pulled  down  by  the 
next*    It  was  therefore  highly  necessary 
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to  conie  to  some  determiiiatioii  with  re- 
spect to  the  subject,  and  not  continue  to 
proceed  upon  so  unsettled  a  system.  He 
should  vote  for  the  amendnient. 

Mr.  Dundas  answered,  that  it  was  with 
a  view  to  meet  the  objections  started  by 
the  noble  lord,  that  the  system  of  fortifi- 
cations then  under  consideration  had  been 
proposed.  It  was  by  laying  down  a  per- 
manent  system  that  an  end  would  be  put 
to  the.  expensive  practice  which  had  pre- 
vailed. He  contended,  that  a  mode  of  de- 
fence which  would  give  security  to  our 
dock-yards,  and  preserve  the  vital  sources 
of  our  navy  from  the  danger  of  being  de- 
stroyed durinff  any  future  war,  was  an  ob- 
ject of  so  mu<m  importance,  that  700,000/. 
or  even  a  million,  would  proVe  a  cheap 
price  to  pay  for  the  purchase.  The  ques- 
tion was,  would  the  House  go  to  that  ex- 
pense for  the  attainment  of  an  object  so 
immediately  connected  with  die  future 
existence  of  our  navy,  or  would  they  avoid 
it  ?  To  such  a  question  he  should  not  ima- 
gine that  any  man  in  his  senses,  who  was 
not  misled  by  prejudice,  could  hesitate  a 
moment  to  reply  in  the  affirmative.  He 
relied  a  ffood  d^  on  the  opinion  of  the 
board  oTofficers,  who,  he  must  contend, 
bad  delivered  it  as  their  unanimous  opinion, 
not  only  that  such  a  system  of  fortincation 
was  absolutely  necessary,  but  that  it  was 
the  particular  plan  whicn  could  be  erected 
at  the  smallest  expense,  and  would  require 
the  fewest  soldiers  to  m«3.   , 

Mr.  Windham  said,  that  Mr.  Dundas 
had  argued  the  q^uestion  fkirly,  and  was 
the  only  advocate  m  favour  of  the  proposed 
system,  who  had  put  it  upon  its  right 
groundL  The  Question  came  shortly  to  this : 
a  plan  of  fortincatton  was  proposed,  and  it 
must  cost  700,000/.  Would  the  House, 
or  would  they  not  agree  to  pay  that  price 
for  it  ?  Mr.  Windham  having  so  stated  the 
matter  in  issue  between  the  two  sides  of 
tb^  House,  added,  that  they  would  act  un- 
wisely and  imprudently,  were  they  to  ac- 
cept the  bargain  upon  the  terms  proposed. 
Fortifications  in  general  were  insecure  and 
dangerous  means  of  defence,  and  of  all 
others  the  most  unfit  for  us  to  adopt. 
**  Spem  pro  pretio  emere,  ridiculum  est,** 
was  an  established  maxim,  but  «  Detri- 
tnentum  et  periculum  pro  pretio  emere, 
ridicdum  est,**  was  still  more  undeniable ; 
and  therefore  he  should  Vote  for  the 
amendment,  on  the  ground,  that  to  pay 
700,000/.  for  fortifications,  would  be  to 
lavish  so  much  of  the  public  moneyi  for 
the  purchase  of  ahirm  and  danger. 
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Mr.  iHtt  remarked,  that,  notwidistand- 
ing  his  having  trespassed,  during  such  a 
length  of  time,  upon  the  patience  of.  the 
House,  he  flattered  himselt  that,  even  at 
a  very  advanced  hour,  they  would  not  re- 
fuse their  wonted  indulgence,  especially 
afler  they  had  heard  so  much,  that  ren- 
dered a  reply  from  him  indispensably  ne- 
cessary. Upon  this  occesioD,  he  must 
beg  leave  to  contend,  that  the  question 
was  clearly  a  naval  question ;  and  that  it 
had  been  made  to  appear,  in  his  mind, 
ttoanswerably,  that  if  the  plan  were  adopt- 
ed, a  smaller  army  Establishment  would 
become  necessary  than  had  hitherto  been 
kept  up.  An  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Wal* 
wyn)  as  a  new  member,  and  evidently  not 
muco  used  to  public  speaking,  was  indeed 
excusable  for  having  mentioned  the  report 
which  he  had  heard ;  but  that  report  was 
ill  founded ;  he  was,  however,  greatly  hurt 
at  finding  such  a  report  liazaraed  within 
those  walls;  and  he  had  been  still  more 
astonished,  when  he  heard  something  fidl 
from  a  richt  hon.  colonel  (Barr^),  whose 
infirmity  ne  was  extremely  concerned  to 
understand  had  forced  him  to  withdraw, 
which  looked  like  an  insinuation  daridr 
wrapped  up  under  the  words,  <<  that  his 
conscience  had  been  8urpnsed,*'and  which 
seemed  to  have  been  directly  aimed  at  the 
same  end.  He  had  only  to  say,  that  he 
considered  both  the  one  and  the  other,  if 
the  meaning  which  he  had  assumed  really 
belonged  to  them,  as  founded  in  the  black- 
est malignity,  and  as  highly  injurious  to 
his  character.  He  repeatai  his  assurances^ 
diat  the  proposed  plan  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  future  wel&re  and  prospe- 
rity of  the  navy;  and  that  unless  some 
such  plan  were  soon  adopted,  the  country 
and  that  House  would  have  to  lament,  and 
to  blame  themselves  for  rejecting  a  mea- 
sure so  much  to  the  national  advantage, 
and  on  which  the  preservation  of  their  li- 
berties, and  of  the  constitution  itself,  de^ 
pended. 

At  seven  in  the  morning,  the  House  di- 
vided on  the  motion,  that  the  words  <<  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out,'*'  stand  part  of  the 
question. 

Tellers. 

v-Ao    f  Mr.  Steele      -    -    •^    -7,^?^ 
Y*^«    {  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor     -    -J^^ 

X7^»-     TLord  Mattland    -     -    -7,^^ 
No"    { Captain  Macbride     .-{^69 

And  the  members  being  equal,  Mr. 
Speaker  said,  that  Although  he  should 
have  wislied  to  have  stated  at  large  his 
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reasons  for  tbe  opinion  he  had  formed  on 
the  question,  yet,  after  jso  long  a  debate, 
he  had  too  mlieh  respect  for  tbe  House  to 
take  up  any  more  of  their  time ;  and  there* 
fore  decliM^d  himself  with  the  noes.  So 
it  passed  in  the  negative* 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the  motions  which 
his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Burke)  was  to 
have  made  on  the  preceding  day,  for  pa- 
pers relative  to  Mr.  Hastings,  could  not 
be  made  before  Wednesday ;  on  which 
day  they  probably  would  be  made  by  his 
right  hon.  friend,  who  was  then  prevented 
by  illness  from  attending  his  duty  in  that 
House ;  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the 
right  hon.  the  Speaker,  as  it  had  given 
him  an  opportunity,  which  he  otherwise 
would  not  have  bad,  of  gaining  immortal 
honour,  by  his  casting*  vote  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  forti6cationsi. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Encou^ 
ragement  q/  the  British  Turbot  Fishery."} 
March  2.  The  House  having  resolved  it- 
self into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
to  consider  of  the  Report  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  the 'State  of  tne  Hritisli  Fisheries, 
Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  Bedufoy  rose  and  said  :^Sir ;  As  I 
had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  the  House 
the  Report  for  the  consideration  of  which 
they  have  now  resolved  themselves  into  a 
committee,  I  roust  intreat  their  indulgence 
for  a  few  momenls,  while  1  briefly  de- 
scribe the  plan  which  the  resolutions  cob- 
tained  in  the  Report  are  meant  to  recon- 
nend.  In  bringing  forward  this  business,  I 
have  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  intimate 
connexion  it  has  with  the  naval  interests  of 
this  kingdom ;  and  I  have  also  pleasure  in 
recollecting,  that  it  is  a  bussiness  to  which 
the  members  of  the  House  have  repeatedly 
shown  themselves  favourably  disposed.; 
for  in  the  two  last  sessions,  as  well  as  in 
the  present,  they  appointed  a  committee 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  most  effectual  means  of  extending  the 
fisheries  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inquiries  of  the  committee 
of  the  last  year,  that  I  was  enabled  to  pro- 
pose to  the  House  a  Bill,  which  they  did 
me  the  honour  to  approve,  for  removing 
the  restraints  which  unwise  and  improvi- 
dent laws  had  imposed  on  the  progress  of 
the  fisheries  on  the  northern  and  western 
coi^ts  of  the  island.  It  is  in  consequence 
of  the  inquiries  of  the  committee  of  the 
.  present  year,  that  I  am  now  enabled  Xa 
propose  what  may  be  considered  as  the 
•eeoad  part  of  the  system-^a  plan  for  im- 


proving the  fisheries  ih  the  eastern  seas  of 
the  kingdom.  This  desirable  object  the 
Report  before  you  proposes  to  obtain,  by 
transferring  from  foreigners  to  our  own 
countrymen,  from  Dutchmen  to  English- 
men, the  .valuable  fishery  for  turbot.  It  is 
in  our  own  seas  that  all  these  fish  are 
taken — j%  is  to  our  own  markets  that  al- 
most all  of  them  are  brought:  yet  they 
are  taken  by  Dutchmen ;  they  are  brought 
to  market  by  Dutchmen ;  ail  the  profits 
arising  from  the  sale  of  the  fish,  all  tha 
advantages  resulting  from  the  encourage- 
ment of  seamen  and  the  maintenance  of 
naval  strength,  all  the  benefits  botli  public 
and  private  which  the  fishery  afibrds,  are 
at  this  time  monopolized  by  the  Dutch. 
Those  advantages  the  report  upon  your 
table  proposes  to  transfer  to  Uie  people  of 
this  kingdom.  The  principle  of  the  systeip 
is,  that  our  countrymen  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  foreigners ;  that  English ,  fisher- 
men are  entitled  to  some  advantage  in  our 
English  market ;  and  that  it  is  more  to  the 
interest  of  Britain  to  encourage  her  own 
fisheries,  to  reward  the  industry  of  her 
own  people,  to  increase  the  number  of 
her  own  seamen,  and  to  add  to  her  own 
naval  strength,  than  it  can  be  to  en- 
courage the  fisheries,  or  reward  the-  in- 
dustry, or  promote  the  naval  strength  of 
Holland,  a  country  which  is  always  a 
rival,  and  sometimes  an  enemy. 

Before  I  proceed  to  move  the  resolu- 
tions wliich  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  committee,  perhaps.  Sir,  it 
may  not  be  unnecessary,  nor  altogether 
uninteresting,  briefiy  to  describe  the  nature 
of  the*  fishery  to  which  these  resolutions 
relate.  The  turbot  fishery  begins  about 
the  latter  end  of  March,  at  which  time 
the  Dutch  fishermen  assemble  on  that 
part  of  the  Dutch  coast  which  lies*  a  few 
leagues  to  the  south  of  Scheveling ;  from 
thence  as  the  warm  weather  approaches, 
the  fish,  ID  order  to  avoid  the  heats,  re- 
tire farther  and  ^rtlier  north.  During 
the  months  of  April  and  May  they  con- 
tinue on  the  bank,  which  is  generally 
called  the  Broad  Fonrteens,  and  which 
runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Hol- 
land from  the  latitude  of  Scheveling  to  a 
latitude  considerably  to  the  north  of  the 
Texel.  Early  in  June,  the  fish  remove 
from  the  Broad  Feurteens,  to  the  banks 
ttiat  surround  the  small  island  of  Hyling- 
land  which  lies  westward  of  Hamburgh, 
off*  the  river  Elbe,  but  at  a  considerable 
distance  at  sea:  there  the  fishery  c<m- 
tiaues  ta  the  middle  of  the  month   of 
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August, /at  which  time  it  is  over  for  th^ 
vear. — Having  thus  described  the  times 
when,  and  the  places  where  the  turbot  are 
caught,  the  next  object  of  inquiry  is  the 
mode  of  taking  them.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  season  the  fish  are  caught  with  a 
sort  of  drag-net,  which  is  drawn  along  the 
banks,  and  which  sweeps  from  the  sand, 
the  various  species  of  flat  fish  which  lie 
there,  such  as  soles,  plaice,  thornback,  and 
among  the  rest,  turbot:  but  when  the 
Reason  for  the  removal  of  the  fish  is  ar- 
rived, and  the  turbots  retire  from  the 
banks  on  the  coasts  of  Holland  to  those 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hylingland,  the 
depth  of  the  water,  and  the  unevenness  of 
the  ground  render  the  use  of  the  drag  ne^ 
wholly  impracticable.  The  fishermen  are 
then  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  hook 
and  line.  The  line  that  is  employed  for 
this  purpose  is  not  of  the  sort  that  b  held 
hj  the  hand,  and  that  is  furnbhed  with  a 
sin^rle  hook ;  for  the  line  employed  in  the 
turbot  fishery  is  generally  more  than  two 
mijes  in  length,  and  is  furnished  with  six 
or  seven  hundred  hooks,  which  are  placed 
at  the  distance  of  several  yards  from  each 
other ;  so  that  when  the  lii\e,  as  the  vessel 
drives,  is  thrown  into  the  water,  and  sink- 
ing by  means  of  its  leads,  a  considerable 
length  of  ground  is  occupied  by  the  suc- 
cessive hooks.  Besides  the  leads  that  are 
employed  to  sink  the  line,  several  anchors 
are  fastened  to  it  at  different  distances,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  drawing  with  the  tide. 
The  hooks,  during  one  part  of  the  season, 
are  baited  with  the  common  smelt,  and 
during  the  other  with  a  fish  that  resembles 
the  eel,  except  that  its  colour  is  different, 
and  that  its  head  is  drawn  out  to  a  kind 
of  bill,  which,  in  shape,  is  like  that  of  a 
bird,-and  from  which  it  takes  its  name  of 
gorc-biil.  Fortunately  this  fish  is  found 
in  great  abundance  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  island.  Thus  it  appears,  that,  at 
the  first  of  the  season,  Uie  turbojks  are 
taken  only  with  nets,  and  at  the  latter  end 
of  it  only  with  hooks;  but  during  the 
middle  part  of  the  season,  before  the  re- 
moval of  the  fish  from  the  coast  of  Hol- 
land, both  methods  are  in  use. 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  nature  of  a  fishery 
which  levies  on  this  kingdom  a  lurge  an- 
nual contribution  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  naval  strength  of  the  Dutch.  To  the 
Dutch  that  money  is  given  that  would 
support  800  seamen  for  the  service  of  the 
British  Government.  The  Dutch  are  al- 
lowed to  possess  themselves  of  an  employ- 
«ieBt  that  affgrdfi  them  a  jperfeot  kaow- 
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ledge  of  the  navigation  of  our  seas ;  and 
that  in  a  future  war  would  enable  thenn  to 
pilot  the  ships  of  their  new  ally  to  the  very 
Thames  itself.  To  effect  a  transfer  of  this 
fishery  from  the  Hollanders  to  our  own 
countrymen,  two  expedients  ar6  proposed 
in  the  report.  The  one  is  a  tax  upon  the 
tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  importing  tur- 
bots into  this  kingdom:  the  other  is  a 
small  bounty,  as  an  additional  encourage- 
ment to  our  own  people.  That  either  a 
tax  or  a  prohibition  on  foreigners  should 
be  laid,  cannot,  1  suppose,  be  doubted ; 
but  some  doubts  may  possibly  arise  on  the 
comparative  advantage  of  the  two  modes 
of  proceeding.  For  my  own  part,  1  should 
think  the  tax  the  preferable  measure  ;  be- 
cause, while  it  equally  insurer  to  the 
British  fishermen  the  possession  of  the 
trade,  whenever  they  are  prepared  to  take 
the  whole  upon  themselves,  it  does  not  in 
the  intermediate  time  exclude  all  other 
channels  of  supply.  The  other  expedient 
suggested  by  the  Report  is,  as  1  observed, 
a  bounty  in  favour  of  our  fishermen.  In 
recommending  a  bounty,  I  am  sensible 
that  I  advise  a  measure  which  ought  on 
very  few  occasions  to  be  adopted,  sibce 
there  are  very  few  on  which  it  can  be  justi- 
fied. For  this  reason  I  am  anxious  that  the 
present  bounty,  if  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee, shall  be  founded  on  such  prin- 
ciples, and  be  circumscribed  by  such  rules, 
as  shall  render  its  operation  less  expensite 
to  the  public,  yet  more  effectual  to  its  end, 
than  bounties  have  generally  proved.  An 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  rules  by  which, 
on  these  occasions,  the  liberty  of  the  Legis* 
lature  ought  to  be  goyemed,  will  not,  I 
am  persuaded,  be  considered  as  trivial  and 
uninteresting,  when  the  committee  recol- 
lect, that,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year, 
no  less  a  sum  than  91f,000/*  was  paid  to  one 
single  fishery. 

The  first  principle,  generally  speaking, 
which  ought  to  be  observed  in  the  grant 
of  a  bounty,  is,  that  the  term  of  a  grant 
should  be  limited.  For,  as  the  intentioa 
of  the  Legislature  in  giving  the  bounty  is 
the  encouragement  ot  a  trade,  which,  if 
once  establisned,  would  afford  a  reason- 
able return  on  the  capital  employed,  but  in 
which  the  inexperience  of  the  subject  ren- 
ders him  unwilling  to  engage,  the  bounty, 
it  is  evident,  like  the  cause  from  which 
it  takes  its  rise,  should  be  of  temporary 
continuance.  Conformably  to  this  maxin, 
1  would  beg  leave  to  propose  that  the 
bounty  on  turbots  should  be  limited  to  the 
term  of  fiv^  years,    A  second  pripciple  ofi 
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B.  judicious  bounty  is^  that  the  sum  granted 
V>y  the  Legislature  should  .diminish  gra- 
t^ually,  rather  than  be  all  at  once  and  sud- 
denly withdrawn:    for   if   the    external 
supports  on  which  a  trade  has  been  accus* 
^onaed  to  lean  should  be  abruptly  removed, 
xnuch  violence  to  the  interests  of  tl^6  trade 
must  unavoidably  ensue :    whereas,  if  the 
aaid  which  is  given  by  the  Legislature  is 
diminished  by  degrees,  the  trade  will  be 
brought  naturally  and  easily  to  rest  on  its 
own  bearings.    1  would,  therefore,  suggest 
the  expedience  of  declaring,  that,  after  the 
term  of  three  years,  the  bounty  on  turBot 
shall  begin  to  diminish,  so  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  fourth  year,  not  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  former  annual  sum  sball 
be  distributed  ;   and  that  in  the  fifth  year 
only  one- third  shall  be  given;    by  which 
means  the  trade  will  be  preserved  from 
the  danger  of  a  fatal  shock,  when  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  year,  the  aid  of  Parliament 
shall  wholly  be  withdrawn. — A  third  prin- 
ciple of  a  judicious  bounty  is,   that  the 
extent  of  the  expense  which  it  brings  on 
the'  public  should,  from  the  first,  be  clearly 
ascertained.    The  public  have  a  right  to 
the  means  of  comparing  the  value  of  the 
object  to  be  obtained  with  the  amount  of 
the  sum  that  must  be  given  for  obtaining 
it ;   for,  otherwise,  how  can  they  be  sure 
that  they  are  not  making  an  injudicious 
and  improvident  bargain,    hi  pursuance 
of  this  maxim,  1  will  take  the  liberty  of 
proposing,  that,  during  the  three  first  years 
of  the  term,  the  bounty  shall  not  exceed 
4,0(XV.  per  annum :  that  during  the  fourth 
year  it  shall  not  exceed  S,000/. ;  and  that 
during  the  fifth  year  it  shall  not  exceed 
2,00(W.— The  last  principle,  with  the  men- 
tion of  which  I  shalV  trouble  the  commit- 
tee, is,  that  the  bounty  should  be  given 
on  the  commodity  produced,  rather  than 
on  the  instrument  of  its  produce.    I  would 
say,  for  example,  that  a  bounty  for  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture  should  be 
^iven  on  the  com,  rather  than  on   the 
plough ;  that  a  bounty  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  wearing  manufacture  should  be 
granted  on  the  cloth,  rather  than  on  the 
loom ;  and  that  a  bounty  for  encouraging 
a  new  fishery  should  be  given  on  the  fish, 
rather  than*  on  the  vessel;   for,  on  this 
plan,  the  public  expense  caAnot  out-run 
the  benefit  received,  tfnd  the  bounty  will 
operate  as  a  reward  to  industry,  not  as  a 
means  of  insuring  idleness  from  loss. 

Such  are  the  principles  on  which,  as  far 
48  1  can  judge,  bounties  in  general  should 
h^  grapted  {  and,  trashing  to  the  hope  that 


they  will  meet  the  approbation  of  the 
committee,  1  should  now  move  the  several 
resolutions,  were  I  not  aware  that  the 
whole  plan  is  open  to  one  very  obvious 
objection,  which,  before  I  proceed,  it  be* 
comes  me  to  obviate.  The  objection  i|i, 
that,  as  during  a  part  of  the  season  the 
turbots  are  caught  upon  banks  that  are 
contiguous  to  HoUand,  the  Dutch  may 
perhaps  exclude  our  fishermen  from  the 
trade  by  excluding  them  from  the  coast* 
That  the  Dutch  have  this  power  cannot 
be  disputed  ;  but  that  they  will  think  the 
exercise  of  it  politic  or  safe  I  never  can 
believe ;  for  let  them  once  establish,  as  a 
practical  maxim,  the  opinion,  that  every 
nation  has  a  right  to  exclude  from  its 
coasts  aU  fishermen  but  its  own,  and  what 
will  become  of  the  fishery  which  they 
themselves  carry  on  for  herrings  not  only 
upon  our  coasts,  but  almost  in  our  very 
harbours  ?  What  will  become  of  their  pre- 
tensions to  consider  Brassa  Sound  as  the 
first,  and  Peterhead  as  the  second,  of  their 
fishing  stations  ?  Or  on  what  ground  will 
they  claim  the  indulgence  of  fi^llowing  the 
fi>h  upon  our  shores,  from  the  north  of 
Aberdeenshire  to  the  southernmost  parts  of 
Sufiblk  ?  Will  they  hazard  the  loss  of  the 
fishery  which  first  made  them  a  people  ? 
Will  they  hazard  this  ancient  source  of 
their  independence,  this  best  support  of 
their  wealth  and  of  their  naval  power  ?  I 
cannot  imagine  that  what  they  emphatically 
call  their  great  fishery  will  thus  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  preservation  of  a  fishery  of . 
subordinate*^  importance.  Should  this,  how- 
ever^ be  the  case,  their  decision  will  be 
fortunate  for  Britain ;  for  we  shall  then,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Irish,  be  possessed  of 
little  less  than  a  monopoly  of  the  herring 
trade;  the  Swedes,  our  only  other  rivals^ 
not  being  likely,  for  reasons  easily  assign- 
ed, to  maintain  their  competition  long. 
Upon  these  grounds  I  feel  no  hesitation  in 
submitting  to  the  committee  the  different 
resolutions  that  are  intended  to  form  the 
basis  of  the  Bill,  which  1  hope  I  shall  be 
permitted  to  offer  to  the  House,  confident 
that  from  such  a  Bill  one  or  other  of  two 
important  advantages  must  certainly  ensue 
— the  acquisition  of  the  valuable  fishery  for 
turbots,  or  the  still  greater  acquisition  of 
the  Dutch  fishery  for  herrings. 

Mr.  Hiissei/  observed,  that  as  the  point 
in  question  was  probably  new  to  many 
hon.  gentlemen,  ne  could  wish  to  know 
whether  it  would  not  answer  better  for  the 
chairman  to  report  process,  and  request 
permission  to  sit  again,  m  order  that»  dur- 
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log  the  space  of  two  or  three  days,  the 
resolutions  might  lie  upon  the  table  ibr 
the  infipection  of  the  members,  who  thus 
might  be  enabled  to  give  their  votes  upon 
the  clearest  and  roost  decisive  grounds  i 
Unkss  this  should  prove  the  case,  he  must 
beg  leave  to  intimate  to  the  hon.  gentle- 
man his  wishes  that  he  would  favour  the 
House  with  a  more  ample  explanation  of 
his  meaning  and  intentions.  Could  he 
ascertain  that,  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
bearing  awaj  a  material  portion  of  the 
fishing  trade  from  the  Dutch,  London 
would  become  supplied  ia  proper  quanti- 
ties with  turbot  i 

Mr.  Beau/oy  said,  the  matter  was  not 
80  new  as  the  hoa.  gentleman  imagbed  ; 
the  resolutions  he  had  moved,  were  the 
result  of  a  commifttee  above  stairs,  which 
bad  long  been  eag^ed  upon  the  subject, 
had  presented  and  printed  two  Reports, 
and  had  been  open  for  every  gentleman  or 
member  of  that  House  to  come  to,  if  he 
thought  proper.  He  explained  Mr.  Hus- 
sey  8  other  question  very  fully  by  recapi- 
tokting  the  number  of  vessels  that  had 
engaged  to  go  from  Gravesend,  Yarmouth, 
Jkc.  shewing  that  nearly  the  whole  number 
were  already  prepared.  He  also  stated  the 
number  of  seame«  employed,  and  at  what 
expense,  declaring  that  every  man  employed 
io  the  Greeidaiid  fisherr*  cost  the  country 
IS/.  lOf.  t^mnn ;  and  that  if  the  expense 
was  twice  13/.  lOx.  it  would  be  well  worth 
while.  The  experae,  however,  of  the 
seamen  employed  in  the  turbot  fishery 
would  be  no  more  than  4^  10«.  a  man. 

Alderman  Watson  rose  to  express  his 
astoniskoKBt  at  the  hon.  gentleman's  com-^ 
aring  the  turbot  fishery  to  the  Grreen- 
land  fishery;  they  were  na  more  to  be 
compaied  ihsn  a  herriag  was  to  a  whaler 
He  expatiated  on  the  valuable  benefits 
f^ifl  country  derived  firom  the  Greenland 
fisl^ry,  which  bad  been  the  great  means 
of  preserving  the  existence  of  the  wooden 
waUs  of  England*  The  alderman  never- 
theless greatly  commended  the  proposed 
plan  of  takmg  the  turbot  fishery  into  our 
pwn  heads,  aod  said  he  doubted  not  but  it 
^oiild  be  of  incite  importance  and  na- 
tional advantage*  He  only  wished  the 
bounties  were  not  narrowed,  but  made 
general. 

Mr.  Beaufoy  gave  his  reasons,  why  it 
was  more  expedient  to  confine  them  in  the 
manner  proposed. 

Mr.  KoUe  wished  for  thiM,  lest  the 
fidiery  carried  on  off  the  coast  of  Devon, 
by  means  of  which  the  Loodoo  market 
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was  supplied  by  land  carriage,  should  be 
injuredi 

Lord  Graham  stated,  that  if  the  schema 
were  not  instantly  adopted,  it  would  be 
lost  for  the  year,  as  the  fishery  b^an  this 
month. 

Mr.  Alderman  Satobrid^e  greatly  com* 
mended  the  scheme,  and  declared  the  ob^^ 
jections  that  had  been  mentioned  to  it  to 
be  weak  and  invalid.  He  said  there  waa 
no  fear  of  the  London  market  being  sup* 
plied,  as  the  Dutch,  in  case  our  people 
fiiiled,  would  find  it  worth  their  while  to 
pay  the  IO0.  a  tun  duty  on  the  fish  brought 
by  them,  and  raise  the  price  of  the  fish 
accordingly;  the  lion,  gentleman  there- 
fo^  need  not  be  afraid  of  going  without 
his  turbot  for  dinner. 

Sir  John  Jarois  praised  the  scheme,  and 
said  it  struck  him  as  desirable  to  be  adopted 
on  more  than  one  accoant.  He  did  not 
like  to  see  Dutchmen  running  up  and 
down  the  Channel,  and  into  the  Thames 
and  all  our  rivers  without  pilots.  The 
political  circumstances  of  tlie  country  , 
considered,  it  was  not  wise  uor  prudent. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Bepeal 
of  the  Shop  Tax.J  The  House  then  re- 
solved itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  consider  of  the  several  petitions 
which  had  been  presented  praying  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Shop  Tax. 

Sir  Watkin  Lewes  rose  and  observed, 
that,  having  upon  a  former  occasion  inti- 
mated to  the  House  his  design  of  raovirur 
for  a  repeal  of  the  shop  tax,  he  should 
now  take  tlie  liberty  of  intruding  himself 
still  farther  upon  their  patience  with  a 
brief  description  of  die  motives  inducing 
him  to  prosecute  a  Utek^  which  he  coula 
with  fdeasure  consign  to  any  of  thoae 
numerous  members  whose  influence  and 
abilities  were  far  soperior  to  his  own  ;  yet, 
having  the  honour  to  be  one  of  the  repre- 
sentauves  of  the  metropolis  which  was 
principally  a£E^ted  by  this  partial  and 
oppressive  tax,  he  should  ill  deserve  the 
confidence  of  his  constituents,  were  he 
not  to  exert  the  utmost  of  his  abilitiee  to 
relieve  them  from  so  heavy  a  burthen. 
When  he  considered  the  arguments  upon 
which  the  tax  tras  supported  during  the 
last  session,  that  it  would  fiill  upon  the 
consumer,  the  operation  of  which  th^ 
had  not  then  experienced,  and  when  he 
recdleeted  the  testimony  of  the  respect^ 
able  persons  who  appeared  at  the  bar,  and 
proved  Io  a  demonstmtioflLtlini  it  operattfd 
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Bs  a  personal  tax^  and  that  it  could  not  be 
imposed  upon  the  consumer, he  entertained 
hopes  that  the  gentlemen  who  were  sup- 
porters of  the  tax  before  would  become 
cooTerts  to  his  opinion.  Tlie  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  stated  the  tax  as 
amounting  to  140,000^.;  but  he  did  not 
think  it  right  to  take  it  at  the  highest  cal- 
culation :  he  would,  therefore,  take  it  at 
1 20,000/.  That,  compared  with  the  assess- 
Tuent  on  the  table  for  three  quarters  of  a 
year,  amounted  only  to  55,000/. ;  adding 
another  quarter,  it  would  amount  to 
73,000/.,  very  little  above  half  the  sum  it 
was  proposed  to  raise.  He  appealed  to 
the  nffht  hon.  gentleman,  whether  it  was  a 
tax  which  he  ought  to  persevere  in ;  for  a 
more  exceptionable  tax  he  could  not 
propose.  Besides,  when  they  considered 
that  most  of  the  great  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  kingdom  petitioned  against 
this  tax,  all  bearing  a  uniform  testimony, 
that  it  would  operate  as  a  personal  tax, 
and  would  not  oe  imposed  on  the  con- 
sumer, what  members  could  deny  that  it 
was  a  partial  and  oppressive  tax  upon  a 
description  of  men  who,  with  the  utmost 
industry,  could  hardly  maintain  their  fami- 
lies, and  who  were  entitled  to  their  protec- 
tion,  i^rticularly  as  not  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives in  that  House  took  a  share  of 
^e  burthen?  The  tax  ought  to  be  re^ 
peided  in  toto^  without  any  modification ; 
and  therefore  he  should  move,  **  that  tbe 
chairman  be  directed  to  move  the  House, 
That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
repeal  the  said  Act." 

sAt.  Alderman  Savabridge  m^^  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  when  he  introduced 
tbe  tax,  had  declared  that  it  would  fall 
upon  the  consumer.  The  reverse  of  this 
had  been  stated  at  the  bar  to  have  been 
the  operation  of  the  tax,  which  stood 
proved  a  personal  tax,  and  a  tax  which 
the  shopkeeper  must  pay  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  without  a  chance  of  recovering 
any  part  of  it.  The  inability  of  many  of 
the  Bhot)keepers  of  this  metropolis,  on 
whom  the  tax  principally  pressed,  to  pay 
it,  had  been  established  by  the  clearest 
testimony;  and  therefore  he  hoped  the 
House  would  not  persist  in  so  partial,  so 
unjust,  and  so  diabolical  a  tax,  but  that 
th^  right  hon.  gentleman  would  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  by  consenting  to  re- 
peal It.  The  question  was  not  a  party 
question:  it  oueht  to  be  treated  on  its 
own  merits,  independently  of  any  other 
consideration.  His  political  principles 
were  well  known ;  ana  whenever  a  party 


contest  was  the  matter  in  hand,  be  was 
never  ashamed  to  avow  his  reasons  for 
supporting  the  side  o^  the  question  tskea 
by  those  with  whom  he  generally  acted^ 
If  any  thing  of  party  had  mixed  with  tbe 
question,  it  would  have  been  his  object 
that  the  minister  should  not  repeal  the 
Bill ;  because  if  any  one  step  could  shake 
his  popularity  more  than  another,  it  would 
be  for  him  to  persist  in  keeping  a  bill  in  , 
force  which  had  deservedly  drawn  down 
upon  it  such  general  odium  and  detesta- 
tion ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  exclusive  of 
the  desire  which  he  had  to  get  tHe  Act 
repealed,  in  Ratification  of  the  anxious 
wishes  of  his  constituents,  who  would 
readily  contribute  their  share  towards  the 
public  exigencies  of  the  state,  it  was  his 
sincere  opinion  that  the  tax  was  a  bad 
one,  and  would  not  produce  any  thing  like 
the  money  for  whicn  it  was  given. 

Mr.  Alderman  Nevmham  could  not 
avoid  considering  the  tax  as  replete  with 
partiality,  injustice,  and  oppression ;  par- 
ticularly because  almost  the  whole  weight 
of  it  fefl  upon  the  shopkeepers  of  London. 
Well  known  was  their  readmess  at  all^ 
times  to  contribute  to  assist  the  publicr 
necessities,    provkled   they  were   called 

Jm  to  contribate  equally  with  the  rest 
the  people ;  but  it  was  unfair  to  select 
them  out  to  pay  a  very  heavy  tax,  which 
was  not  felt  by  others  infinitely  more  ca-^ 
pable  of  paying  it.  As  the  minister  had' 
been  saved  the  expense  of  the  fortifications,^ 
which  appeared  rather  calculated  to  de- 
stroy the  constitution  than  to  defend  the* 
kingdom,  he  might  well  afford  to  give  up 
the  paltry  sum  which  the  shop  tax  was 
likelv  to  produce. 

Mr.  Aklerroan  Hammet  considered  tbe^ 
tax  as  one  of  the  most  critical  and  impor- 
tant points  that  ever  fell  under  the  inves- 
tigation of  Pariiament.  If  not  repealed,  a^ 
principle  of  taxation  of  the  mQst  dangerous 
nature,  a  principle  striking  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  constitution,  would  be^ 
come  established;  a  principle  that  Parlia-- 
ment  might  take  the  money^  by  a  tax, 
out  of  the  pocket  of  any  particular  de- 
scription of  individuals ;  a  principle  to 
which  he,  for  one,  never  would  give  his 
consent ;  nor  to  any  tax,  no  part  of  which 
the  members  of  that  House  were  to  pay 
themselves.  What  right  had  they  to  tax 
one  set  of  men  more  than  another?  If 
such  an  abominable  princifde  obtained, 
any  man  worth  200,000/.  might  be  se- 
lected, and  100,000/.  taken  away  from  the 
man^  whether  he  chose  it  or  not.    Let 
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every  tna^  make  the  case  his  own.  He 
detested  all  peraooal  taxes  \  for  all  taxes 
ought  to  operate  equally  on  every  man 
according  to  his  property  and  affluence. 
The  shop  tax  did  not.  He  had  a  large 
property  in  houses,  and  yet  neither  he  nor 
any  of  his  tenants  paid  towards  it.  The 
tax  on  attornies  he  always  thought  an  un- 
just one ;  because  a  poor  fellow,  who  came 
and  asked  permission  to  draw  a  few  leases, 
and  the  attorney  who  kept  many  clerks, 
and  was  in  full  and  profitably  practice, 
each  paid  5/.  a  year  licence.  Was  that 
equitable?  The  House  would  recollect, 
that  he  was  the  first  man  who  objected  to 
the  tax  in  his  place,  and  that  all  he  had 
predicted  of  it  had  been  fulfilled.  Exclu- 
sive of  this,  he  had  endeavoured  to  probe 
the  truth :  he  had  asked  if  the  bookseller 
could  increase  the  price  of  his  books,  or 
the  printseller  of  his  prints,  and  he  found 
neither  of  them  could  do  it.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  had  referred  himself  to  an  irre- 
Sroachable  and  enlightened  individual, 
Ir.  Alderman  Boy  dell,  and  found,  as  he 
expected,  that  the  sentiments  which  he 
entertained  concerning  the  tax  were  such 
as  strongly  militated  against  its  flagrant 
and  oppressive  partiality. 

Sir  Joseph  Mtuwbey  observed,  that  his 
constituenu,  to  whose  opinion  he  in  this 
case  implicitly  assented,  detested  the 
personality  of  the  tax,  ^d  most  severely 
reprobated  it  as  an  intolerable  grievance ; 
nor  should  he  have  absented  himself  during 
the  investigation  of  its  demerits,  but  that 
extreme  indbposition  confined  him  to  his 
house. 

Sir  Edward  Astley  professed  himself  a 
friend  to  the  tax  when  it  was  originally 
proposed.  -  He  had  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion, because  he  thought  the  shop-keepers 
deserved  it,  for  having  for  some  time 
entered  into  a  combination  to  defeat  the 
operation  of  the  receipt  tax.  He  had  last 
year  strongly  urged  the  minister  to  make 
the  receipt  tax  effectual  by  some  proper 
regulations :  if  that  were  done,  it  would 
produce  a  large  sum. 

Mr.  Amyatt  was  an  advocate  for  either 
the  repeal  of  the  Bill,  or  some  modifica- 
tion of  it.  He  said,  that  if  shop-keepers 
were  permitted  to  charge  5  per  cent,  on 
their  book  debts,  he  believed  they  would 
be  contented. 

Mr.  Loveden  declared,  that  his  consti- 
tuents, satisfied  with  the  tax,  only  wished 
for  the  abolition  of  hawkers  and  pedlars. 

Mr.  //.  Thornton  felt  it  necessary  to 
explain  his  reasons  why,  having,  during 
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the  course  of  the  preceding  session,  given 
a  vote  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  he  now  re- 
solved to  meet  it  with  his  opposition.  The 
manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  him- 
self had  been  misrepresented  to  his  con- 
stituents, and  had  drawn  down  upon  him 
a  degree  of  unpopularity,  greater  perliaps 
than  had  ever  lallea  upon  a  rapresentative 
of  any  place  before.  As  open  and  inge- 
nuous conduct  was  always  to  be  preferred, 
he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  declare 
the  fact,  and  be  would  have  the  courage 
to  say,  that  though  he  might  possibly  re- 
pent the  vote  he  had  last  year  given,  he 
did  not  repent  the  motive  that  impelled 
him  to  give  that  vote,  which  was  a  consi- 
deration of  the  great  cxigefncy  of  public 
a£^rs,  a  conviction  that  taxes,  at  once 
irksome  and  severe,  must  be  imposed  on 
the  subject,  and  an  idea  that,  in  a  choice 
of  difficulties,  the  tax  on  shops  was  as  fair 
a  tax  as  any  other  that  had  then  been  sug- 
gested. He  had  since  that  time  received 
the  instructions,  and  indeed  the  repeated 
intreaties  of  his  constituents,  to  support  a 
motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax,  and  be 
should  vote  accordingly.  He  would  advise 
the  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer  to  relin- 
quish a  tax  so  extremely  odious  and  un- 
popular to  so  large  a  body  as  the  shop  tax 
was.  Unless  he  thought  proper  to  pursue 
this  measure,  at  the  division  of  the  House  | 
he  doubtless  would  perceive  most  of  the  ' 
representatives  of  counties  and  populous 
cities  and  towns  giving  tfieir  voice  in  op- 
position to  his  own.  The  most  respect- 
able part  of  the  House  would  shrink  from 
his  side,  and  the  chief,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  his  diminished  political  phalanx  consist 
of  the  members  for  decayed  and  rotten 
boroughs. 

Mr.  Drake  jun.  said,  that  he  had  been 
toiling  all  the  day  up  stairs  in  a  committee 
room,  and  therefore  as  he  had  not  been 
able  to  prepare  himself  with  any  array  c£ 
argument,  ne  must  content  himself  with  a 
little  skirmishing.  He  said,  that  when 
the  tax  was  first  proposed,  the  House  were 
necessarily  obliged  to  consider  it  specu- 
latively, and  to  act  upon  what  it  was 
thought  it  would  produce.  Since  that 
time  assertion  had  become  evidence,  and 
experience  was  opposed  to  theory.  It  had 
been  proved  to  be  a  partial  and  oppressive 
tax,  and  the  sooner  it  was  repealed  the 
better.  He  conceived  it  to  be  a  penonal 
tax,  and  not  a  tax  on  consumption;  but  if 
it  were  the  latter,  it  was  impossible  but 
that  a  great  deal  more  money  would  be 
levied  on  the  public  than  would  go  int# 
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the  Excheauer.  He  reminded  the  House 
what  had  been  the  case  when  a  duty  on 
wines,  amounting  to  the  rate  of  one  penny 
the  bottle,  was  imposed ;  at  that  time  the 
retailers  charged  two  pence,  and,  in  some 
cases,  five  pence  advance  on  that  penny. 
An  hon.  gentleman  had  suggested,  that  if 
shop-keepers  were  allowed  to  charge  5  per 
cent,  interest  on  their  book  debts,  it  would 
make  them  willing  to  acquiesce  under  the 
shop  tax.  For  his  part,  he  did  not  admire 
that  scheme ;  because  he  feared  the  shop- 
keeper would,  if  that  were  adopted,  often 
lose  both  principal  and  interest.  It  would 
be  an  easy  way  of  settling  accounts  to  men 
who  owed  more  than  they  really  could  or 
would  pay.  When  the  claim  was  made, 
such  men  would  say  tt>  the  shop-keeper, 
^<  Oh !  charge  me  5  per  cent,  interest ;  let 
the  account  go  on,  and  make  a  great  ca- 

fntal  of  it !"  and  thus  the  whole  would  be 
ost.  A  repeal  was^  the  best  way  of  quiet- 
ing all  scruples,  and  settling  all  disgusts. 
He  expressed  an  ardent  wish  to  see  Mr. 
Tox  and  Mr.  Pitt  united  in  their  country's 
^rvice.  Were  that  the  case,  what  might 
be  not  expect  of  benefit  to  Great  firitam ! 
He  professed  the  most  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion of  Mr.  Pitt's  virtues  and  talents.  He 
declared  it  was  not  a  desire  of  having  him 
sacrifice  to  popularity,  that  prompted  him 
to  advise  a  repeal  of  the  Bill.  He  was 
not  so  ignorant  of  the  world  as  to  remain, 
St  the  present  hour  of  his  life,  a  stranger 
to  the  transient  nature  of  popularity; 
nor,  although  perfectly  convinced  how 
pleasing  to  a  liberal  mind  the  conscious- 
ness of  enjo3ring  the  approbation  of  the 
multitude  must  always  prove,  could  he  set 
80  exorbitant  a  value  upon  public  praise 
as  to  become  miserable  in  the  extreme 
when  he  did  not  enjoy  it. 

Mr.  Powi/s  said,  that  as  he  had  not 
hitherto  been  favoured  with  instructions 
from  his  constituents,  he  did  not  rise  with 
the  weight  of  the  hon.  representative  of 
Southwark,  or  the  worthy  magistrates  who 
bad  commenced  the  debate.  He  had  nei- 
ther received  any  instructions  nor  intima- 
tions, and  therefore  he  should  look  to  the 
petitions  on  the  table;  being  of  opinion 
that  the  petitions  of  the  people,  let  them 
come  from  whom  they  would,  always  de- 
served the  respect  and  attention  of  that 
House.  To  the  sort  of  evidence  given  at 
the  bar  he  had  listened  very  closely.  He 
gave  the  witnesses  the  credit  of  being  ex- 
tremely well  informed;  but  there  were 
some  positions  of  theirs  to  which  he  could 
not  reconcile  his  mind ;  in  particular^  their 
[VOL.  XXV.] 


declaration,  that  the  competition  between* 
the  capital  shop-keeper  and  the  petty  shop«« 
keeper  would  prevent  their  enabling  them«* 
selves  to  reimburse  the  charge  of  the  tax 
by  a  distribution  of  it  on  the  articles  they 
dealt  in,  was  a  position  to  which  his  own 
opinions  would  not  su^er  him  to  assent* 
He  also  revdted  at  the  idea  of  the  capital 
shop-keepers  absorbing  the  smallor  snop- 
keeper.  Why  would  that  be  more  pro- 
bable in  future  than  it  had  been  hitherto  i 
There  always  had  been  both  descriptions^ 
and  the  one  had  the  same  degree  ol*  power 
over  the  other, .  and  yet  the  petty  shop- 
keepers were  not  absorbed*  He  was  in- 
cUned  to  consider  it  as  a  tax  on  consump^ 
tion,  which  would  in  time  find  Its  leveL 
He  did  not  like,  at  any  rate,  to  repeal  it 
merely  because  it  was  unpopular.  He  re-> 
collected  that  the  Receipt-tax  was,  at  one 
time,  equally  unpopular,  and  so  would 
every  tax  be  that  raised  a  good  deal  of 
money.  If^he  present  could  be  proved  to 
be  personal,  it  must  be  repealed;  but  it 
had  not  yet  been  so  proved.  *A  tribute  of 
considerable  applause  was  certainly  due  to 
the  minister  for  every  step  in  his  political 
procedures,  as  far  as  they  respected  the 
finances  of  the  nation;  nor  did  any  act 
entitle  him  to  a  greater  share  of  panegyric 
than  the  rapidity  with  which  he  had  funded 
the  unfunded  debt.  Mr.  Powys  observed^ 
that  he  meant  to  form  one  exertion  to 
the  remark  of  an  hon.  gentleman,  that  the 
ministerial  phalanx  must,  on  the  present 
occasion,  consist  of  the  members  for  rotten 
boroughs. 

Mr.  fV,  Stanhope  observed,  that  although 
he  enjoyed  the  honour  of  being  a  repre- 
sentative for  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
opulent  commercial  towns  in  the  kingdon)» 
his  constituents  had  not  hitherto  directed 
him  to  meet  the  Shop-tax  with  an  opposing 
voice ;  nor  indeed  could  he,  for  nis  own 
part,  conceive  why  such  an  impost  was 
improper.  The  shop-keepers  would  con- 
trive tliat  tlie  consumers  should  pay  it, 
and  that  it  might  be  so  laid  as  to  be  a  fair 
tax.  The  tax  certainly  ought  to  be  al- 
tered. The  criterion  by  which  it  was  laid 
was  most  absurd.  The  colour  of  a  man's 
door  was  just  as  certain  a  rule  to  judge 
what  his  shop  was  worth.  There  were  a 
great  many  people  who  paid  very  fiigh 
rents  for  their  houses,  and  yet  who  did 
very  little  business ;  and  again,  there  were 
others  in  directly  the  reverse  situation. 
He  stated  the  case  of  Mr.  Gray,  the 
buckle  maker,  or  seller,  in  New  Bond- 
street,  and  opposed  it  to  an  artificial«flower 
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maker's  shop  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
street.  The  former  did  a  great  deal  of 
business  and  kept  hfs  country  house ;  the 
latter  did  very  httle,  and  yet  paid  a  much 
higher  rent  than  the  former.  Might  not 
a  better  end  be  answered^  were  a  shop 
assessed  separately,  valued  at  a  third  of 
the  rent|  and  that  third  taxed  in  propor- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Francis  declared,  he  had  no  inten- 
tion to  embarrass  the  minister  in  the  busi- 
ness of  taxation  and  finance.  He  rose 
merely  to  speak  in  behalf  of  that  lower 
order  of  shop-keepers  whose  voice  was  not 
very  likely  to  reach  that  House ;  he  meant 
tbe  petty  shop-keepers  who  dwelt  in  houses 
from  5/.  to  15/.  a  year.  The  shop-keepers 
of  that  description  must  be  extremely  dis- 
tressed by  the  tax,  and  theirs  was  a  case 
which  rather  appealed  to  the  compassion 
of  the  House,  than  came  forward  with  any 
other  ground  of  appeal. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  it  gave  him  no  in- 
considerable pleasure  to  embrace  an  op- 
portunity of  rising  so  soon  after  an  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  uttered  observations 
which  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon 
the  benevolence  of  his  heart;  and  he 
trusted  that,  previous  to  the  conclusion  of 
those  remafks  with  which  he  must  beg 
leave  to  trespass  upon  the  attention  of  the 
House,  he  should  convince  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman that,  upon  the  present  occasion, 
his  breast  was  not  destitute  of  proper  feel- 
ing. He  agreed,  that  the  question  was 
one  of  the  utmost  consequence,  but  that  it 
also  lay  within  a  very  narrow  compass. 
The  whole  of  the  obiections  to  the  tax 
might  be  classed  under  two  heads;  the 
one  applying  to  the  justice  of  the  House, 
the  other. simply  to  its  compassion  and 
humanity.  The  first  of  those  objections 
was,  that  the  tax  was  personal;  that  it 
was  Impossible  to  lay  it  on  the  consumer ; 
and  that  it  was  of  course  highly  partial 
and  oppressive.  The  other  objection  was, 
that,  in  certain  cases,  it  fell  with  a  heavy 
weight  on  persons  who  were  absolutely 
incompetent  to  pay  it  at  all.  Aa  to  the 
first,  he  declared  himself  to  labour  under 
very  disagreeable  feelings,  in  being  obliged 
to  avow,  that,  notwithstanding  the  very 
intelligent  manner  in  which  the  witnesses 
at  the  bar  had  given  their  testimony,  they 
had  by  no  means  brought  home  conviction 
to  his  mind  of  the  truth  of  the  grievance 
of  which  they  complained.  He  was  not 
surprised  at  the  great  resistance  which 
appeared  to  be  given  to  the  measure,  when 
he  considered  tKoiw  unwilling  people  were 
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in  general  to  pay  any  tax  at  all,  and  how 
strongly  their  prejudices  were  excited 
againM  the  present  tax  in  particular,  by 
persons  who  had  first  found  it  their  interest 
to  give  it  the  most  violent  degree  of  op- 
position in  parliament,  and  had  afterwards 
endeavoured  with  all  their  industry  to 
communicate  that  violence  to  the  people 
abroad.  It  had  originally  been  argued  in 
favour  of  the  tax,  that  it  would  be  made 
to  operate  as  a  general  impost  upon  coo- 
sumption  ;  and  it  was  now  attempted  to  be 
proved  that  it  could  not  be  made  so  to 
operate,  but  must  remain  a  burthen  on  tbe 
shop-keeper.  The  aversion  of  the  shop- 
keepers themselves  was  adduced  as  an 
argument  in  favour  of  this  construcdon; 
for  it  was  taken  for  granted,  that  if  tbe 
shop-keeper  could  at  all*  indemnify  him- 
self, he  could  do  it  to  an  extent  out  of  all 
proportion  greater  than  he  was  entitled 
to  do,  and  therefore  that  his  dissatisfiic- 
tion  must  necessarily  arise  from  the  im- 
possibility of  indemnifying  himself  at  all 
In  his  opinion,  the  opposition  could  be  as 
easily  accounted  for  from  the  natural  pre- 
judices of  mankind,  by  which  the  persons 
payine  the  tax  were  inclined  to  orerlook 
the  additional  profits  they  might  make  bj 
an  advanced  price  on  their  commodities, 
because  those  were  scattered  and  minute 
in  their  parts,  and  to  lay  a  greater  emphasis 
on  the  tax  they  had  to  pay,  though  not 
greater  in  amount,  because  it  was  to  go 
out  of  their  pockets  in  a  lumping  aura. 
The  particular  part  of  the  question,  Mrhich 
related  to  the  practicability  of  laying  the 
amount  of  the  tax  on  the  articles  of  trade, 
appeared  to  him  to  have  met  with  great 
misrepresentation,  and  a  very  unfair  in- 
quiry. He  had  endeavoured  to  elucidate 
that  inquiry  by  a  question  which  he  asked 
one  of  the  witnesses.  By  what  criterion 
were  the  charges  of  the  retailers  of  any 
commodity  to  be  regulated  ?  The  answer 
was  one  to  which  he  could  not  subscribe. 
By  the  prime  cost.  If  this  were  the  case, 
what  regulated  the  difierence  of  prices 
charged  by  the  wholesale  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer, and  the  retailer  i  There  were,  he 
apprehended,  a  variety  of  considerations 
which  ought  to  weigh  with  a  trader  in  fix- 
ing a  price  on  his  commodity :  besides  tbe 
prime  cost,  he  was  to  estimate  the  other 
expenses  as  well  as  the  trouble  which 
might  attend  it — the  bringing  it  to  market, 
and,  if  it  was  a  commodity  unfit  for  im- 
mediate consumption,  the  manufacturing 
it  to  a  state  of  perfection,  were  attend^ 
with  a  degree  of  labour  and  attention  for 
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which  he  was  to  indemnify  himself  by  his 
price.  It  was  not  merely  by  the  prime 
cost  that  the  retail  price  was  to  be  go- 
vernedy  but  by  every  other  incidental  ex- 
pense attending  the  business ;  so  that  the 
retail  shop-keepers  might  as  easily  advance 
thehr  prices,  in  order  to  indemnify  them- 
selves from  the  tax,  as  they  codd  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  any  other  charge 
they  might  incur.  The  nature  of  the  com- 
petition in  trade  was  not  a  competition  to 
tindersell  others,  so  much  as  to  sell  at  a 
rate  which  would  procure  the  dealer  a 

5 roper  living  profit.  What  this  profit  was, 
epended  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
trader,  and  was  that  general  profit  which 
would  enable  him  to  Eve  in  a  style  suitable 
to  his  rank  among  people  of  that  class ; 
from  whence  it  must  appear,  that  a  con- 
mderable  trader  could  not  estimate  his 
profits  by  those  of  an  inferior  one,  but 
must  make  them  keep  pace  with  the  pro- 
portion between  their  several  capitals. 
Thus  the  inferior  trader  kept  pace  m  his 
proportional  profits  with  the  superior ;  and 
if  the  ^perior  ventured  to  undersell  the 
inferior,  his  proportional  profit,  which  was 
in  fact  his  living  profit,  must  become  di- 
.  minishedK which  would  effectually  prevent 
his  attempting  to  do  so. 

It  was  something  extraordinary  that  it 
ahould  be  contended,  either  that  no  ad- 
•V9nce  at  all  could  be  made  in  the  prices 
of  the  articles  of  the  retail  trade,  or  that 
if  any  advance  should  be  made,  it  must 
be  to  such  a  degree  as  would  burthen  the 
public  with  a  tax  infinitely  greater  than 
that  imposed  upon  the  shop-keeper.  Thiis 
the  principle  of  competition  was  powerful 
enough  to  enable  the  trader  to  practise  a 
heavy  insposition  against  the  .public,  but 
not  sufficiently  to  protect  and  indemnify 
himself  from  a  small  burthen.  But  nei- 
ther of  those  extremes  were  to  be  ex- 
pected; for,  in  the  first  place,  on  the 
principle  that  every  trader  expected  a  ge- 
neral proportional  profit  upon  the  whole 
of  his  capital^  adeouate  to  that  capital, 
and  therefore  would  not  attempt  to  un- 
dersell the  inferior  trader,  as  by  so  doing 
he  would  diminish  that  proportional  pro- 
fit ;  so  the  danger  of  losing  all  their  busi- 
ness would  prevent  any  of  them  from 
going  so  far  in  bereaving  their  prices  as 
to  impose  upon  the  publK;  in  the  degree 
which  had  been  suggested.  In  trades  of 
any  peculiar  mystery  or  skill,  persons 
might  endeavour  to  stretch  their  profits  to 
an  unreasonable  length,  because  no  such 
danger  of  rival&hip  existed  there  as  in 


other  cases ;  but,  in  that  particular  in- 
stance, to  extend  the  profit  too  far  would 
lessen  the  consumption:  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  however,  any  attempt 
to  raise  a  too  exorbitant  compensation  on 
the  public  would  raise  up  competitors, 
and  defeat  the  object.  The  absurdity  of 
supposing  that  the  addition  of  a  small 
burthen  on  the  shop-keepers  would  in  any 
degree  destroy  the  general  level  of  trade, 
must  appear  to  those  who  should  reflect 
upon  the  difference  between  the  rents  of 
houses  at  the  present  time  from  what  they 
were  thirty  years  ago,  ^nd  from  what  they 
possibly  might  be  thirty  years  hence  ; 
and  this  increase  should  be  considered  in 
the  same  point  of  view  as  the  present  tax, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  proportion 
of  the  tax  was  in  favour  of  the  lower  or^ 
ders  of  shop-keepers ;  whereas  the  in- 
crease of  rents  had  no  such  proportion. 
Did  this  increase,  Ihen,  give  any  unfair 
advantage  to  the  superior  shop-keeper  ? 
If  so,  how  had  the  inferior  ones  Kept 
their  ground  ^  And  if  they  could  keep 
their  ground  against  a  general  rise  in  rents, 
why  not  equally  in  the  circumstance  of 
an  additional  tax,  not  general  and  equal, 
but  calculated  to  maintain  a  proportion 
favourable  to  the  poorer  classes  ?  Hence 
it  must  follow,  that  the  general  principle 
of  a  proportionate  profit  to  the  capitals  of 
the  different  traders  would  prevent  a  com- 
petition dangerous  and  destructive  to  the 
inferior  shop-keepers;  and  that  the  na- 
tural disposition  of  all  traders  to  endea- 
vour at  a  competition,  where  it  could  be 
done  consistently  with  that  principle, 
would  prevent  a  too  exorbitant  compensa- 
tion from  being  raised  upon  the  public. 
It  haci  been  argued,  that  the  rent  of  the 
house  was  not  a  fair  criterion  to  judge  of 
the  degree  of  trade  carried  on  by  each 
individual ;  but  it  was  the  fairest  method 
by  which  it  could  be  ascertained ;  for  if 
one  shop-keeper  paid  30^  a  year  for  a 
house  or  equal  dimensions  with  that  for 
which  anotlier,  in  a  less  advantageous 
situation,  paid  only  20/.,  they  acted  so 
certainly  either  with  a  view  of  selling 
more  articles,  or  of  getting  a  higher  price 
for  those  they  did  sell :  if  the  trader  sold 
more,  then  certainly  his  shop,  independent 
of  the  house,  was,  in  fact,  more  valuable, 
and  of  course  more  an  object  of  taxation  ; 
but  if  he  sold  at  a  higher  rate,  then  cer- 
tainly it  could  not  be  contended  but  that 
there  was  a  possibility  for  a  tradesman  to 
indemnify  hunself  for  any  extraordinary 
expense  he  might  be  at  by  an  advance  of 
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his  prices ;  aiid  he  would  not  suppose  that 
any  gentleman  would  attempt  to  argue, 
that  a  tradesman  could  apportion  the  sum 
of  10/.  to  be  made  up  by  an  advance  of 
price  on  his  trade,  and  yet  be  at  a  loss  to 
indemnify  himself  for  a  tax  infinitely  less, 
and  which  bore  a  proportion  decidedly  in 
fayour  of  the  inferior  dealer.  It  was  wor- 
ilw  of  observation,  how  the  native  force 
ox  reason,  in  some  instances,  without  self- 
consciousness,  got  the  better  of  prejudice. 
An  hon.  alderman  had  stated  it  as  impos- 
sible for  any  trader  to  indemnify  himself 
for  a  tax,  by  raising  the  price  of  his  com- 
modities; but  still  the  hon.  alderman,  on 
a  subject  in  which  his  particular  passion 
and  interests  were  not  engaged,  had  shewn, 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  that  he  was 
not  in  reality  so  ignorant  of  the  operations 
of  taxation  as  he  bad  pretended;  for 
when,  in  a  former  debate,  it  had  been 
suggested,  that,  by  imposing  a  tax  of  10«. 
per  ton  on  Dutch  fishing  vessels,  the  city 
of  London  might  be  deprived  of  her  sup- 
ply of  a  certain  favourite  article,  the  hon. 
alderman  had  answered  the  objection  by 
observing,  that  there  was  no  danger  of  the 
market  being  deserted;  for  if  our  own 
fishermen  did  not  supply  it  sufficiently, 
the  Dutch  would,  notwithstanding  the 
duty,  bring  in  their  turbot,  and  indemnify 
themselves  for  the  additional  IO5.  per  ton 
impost  by  adding  it  to  the  price  of  the 
fish.  Such  an  argument  was  the  more 
lingular,  as  it  was  made  on  the  very  eve  of 
«  debate  in  wdich  the  hon.  member,  no 
doubt,  was  prepared  to  hold  one  of  a  di- 
rectly .  contradictory  nature.  An  hon. 
gentleman  had  observed,  that  we  had 
now  experience  instead  of  theory,  and 
evidence  instead  of  assertion,  to  convince 
us  of  the  injustice  of  the  tax :  but  as  to 
experience,  we  had  as  yet  had  none,  for 
the  tax  had  been  paid  but  in  a  very  few 
instances ;  and  besides,  we  could  not  ex- 
pect to  find  the  event  of  such  a  subject 
completely  fulfilled  until  time  should  have 
Buffered'  the  trade  affected  by  the  tax  to 
have  subsided  to  its  level.  As  to  the 
evidence  produced,  it  was  in  fiict  nothing 
but  assertion,  and  the  assertion  of  men 
Jabouring  under  strong  prejudices;  so 
that,  upon  the  whole,  he  could  see  no 
reason  for  agreeing  to  the  motion  for  h 
total  repeal,  however  it  mipht  become 
proper  to  mitigate  the  tax  m  some  in- 
stances. 

Thi^  brought  him  to  a  second  class  of 
objections,  which  was  the  heavy  burthen 
it  imposed  upon  persons  absolutely  inca- 
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pable,  and  on  6thers  not  very  well  quail* 
fied  to  bear  it.  From  motives  of  com-^ 
passion  to  persons  whom  he  should  vrisb 
to  protect  and  cherish  as  a  very  deserring 
part  of  the  community,  he  was  extremdj' 
willing  entirely  to  remit  the  tax  to  aucb 
as  were  so  poor  as  to  be  excused  the  pay- 
ment of  parish  rates;  and  those  who 
came  next  to  them  in  their  title  to  pitj^ 
and,  though  not  quite  so  indiffent,  were 
nearly  unable  to  pay  it :  such  should,  with 
his  consent,  be  considerably  eased.  Those 

Eersons  must  be  ascertained  by  their  rents 
eing  under  20  or  ^5L    Thus  the  very 
poorest  class  would  become  wholly  exone- 
rated, and  that  immediately  above  it  ma- 
terially relieved.     But  in  consenting  to 
this,  he  was  directed  solely  by  motives  of 
humanity,  and  not  by  any  considerations 
of  the  impropriety  of  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  which  he  continued  to  approve,  not* 
withstanding  all  the  efforts    which   had 
been  made  to  depreciate  it.    If  he  could 
be  convinced  that  the  tax  were  really  ob- 
jectionable, he  would  most  cheerfully  ac« 
Suiesce  in  its  repeal;  and  he  supposed 
lere  was  no  gentleman  who  would  hesi- 
tate to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  in  which  they  all 
lived.     For  his  own  part,  he  declared 
that  he  would  by  no  means  resist  their  de- 
sires   merely  because   the  measure  was 
originally  of'^his  own  framing ;  and  he  was 
happy  to  say,  that  if  gentlemen  should 
really  think  the  tax  either  oppressive  or 
unjust,  that  the  situation  of  the  poblic 
finances  was  not  such  as  could  afford  them 
any  excuse  for  persisting  in  it;  but  be 
flattered  himself  that  he  was  not  so  ftir 
mistaken  in  his  opinion  of  the  generosity 
and  spirit  of  his  countrymen,  as  that  the 
relief  which  he  was  ready  to  grant  to  the 
more  indigent  part  of  them  would  not 
eive  ample  satisfaction  to  the  more  opu- 
lent, and  make  them  cheerfully  acquiesce 
in  the  burthen.    But  he  begged  leave  to 
warn  the  House'  against  a  too  ready  com- 
pliance with  a  reouisition  for  the  repeal 
of  a  tax,  as  it  mignt  form  a  precedent  to 
endanger  every  branch  of  the  revenue; 
for  it  was  difficult  to  find  any  tax,  against 
which  plausible  exceptions  might  not  be 
made.    On  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
modifications  he  should  say  little,  because 
if  the  House  agreed  to  the  total  repeal,  it 
would  prove  u^ess ;  and  if  they  did  not, 
the  modifications  and  exemptions  would 
become  sufficient.    It  had  been  proposed 
to  value  the  shops  at  one  third  of^the  rent 
of  the  House;  but  this  would  answer  no 
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end  towards  regulating  the  tax ;  because 
the  proportional  value  according  to  that 
estimate,  would  still  be  uniform.  As  to 
the  allowing  shop-keepers  interest  for  their 
book  debts,  he  thought,  in  some  points  of 
view,  it  would  prove  desirable,  and  he 
would  willingly  comply  with  it ;  but  he 
apprehended  it  was  what  the  traders  them- 
selves did  not  wish  for.  A  worthy  alder- 
man felt  warmly  under  the  impression  of 
the  prejudice  which  obviously  possessed 
bis  mind;  but  if  the  positions  which  he 
had  laid  down  were  admitted,  as  to  what 
was  not  a  fair  principle  of  taxation,  nine 
tenths  of  our  revenue  must  be  given  up 
as  buih  upon  an  erroneous  principle.  Mr. 
Pitt  said,  that  the  important  duties  of  his 
station  should  never,  for  a  moment,  lose 
their  first  ascendancy  in  his  recollection; 
and  that  he  should  regard  all  marks  of  po- 
pular applause  as.  merely  personal  consi- 
derations, and  Uierefore  not  worthy  to  weigh 
a  single  feather  in  the  scale  against  his 
efforts  to  procure,  on  grounds  of  unexcep- 
tionable justice,  advantages  for  the  re- 
venue. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman might  rest  assured  that  he  admitted 
without  even  the  slightest  exception,  the 
justice  of  hts  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
necessity  of  perpetually  endeavouring  to 
introduce,  whatever  may  tend  to  improve 
the  national  revenue,  and  of  refusmg — 
unless  the  most  unanswerable  reasons 
could  justify  a  contrary  procedure — to 
relinquish  a  tax,  from  the  produce  of  which 
a  considerable  sum  may  be  looked  for. 
So  fully  was  he  persuaded  that  his  senti^ 
ment  became  not  only  every  minister, 
but  every  member  of  that  House,  and  so 
deeply  was  he,  at  the  same  time,  convinced, 
that,  in  matters  of  taxation,  the  unpopu- 
larity of  any  particular  impost  ought  not 
to  be  the  reason  for  it^  being  abandoned; 
that  much  as  he  professed  of  respect  for 
his  constituents  of  Westminster,  and  still 
more,  as  he  felt  of  regard  and  reverence 
for  those  whom  he  considered  as  his  first 
constituents,  the  people  at  large,  whose 
interests  he  held  himself  bound  to  watch 
over,  and,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  protect, 
and  defend  within  th<ise  walls ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  numerous  petitions  on 
the  table,  and  notwithstanding  the  instruc- 
tions which  he  had  received  from  those 
whom  he  immediately  represented,  and 
their  known  wishes,  he  made  no  scruple  to 
declare,  that  he  would  have  supported  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  in  resisting  a  mo- 
tion for  the  repeal  of  the  shop  tax|  had 


he  not  been  fully  convinced  that  the 
tfix  was  radically  bad  ;  that  it  was  founded 
in  the  grossest  partiality  and  injustice; 
and  that  no  modification  whatever,  much 
less  the  sort  of  modification  proposed  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  could  ture  its 
defects,  or  render  it  fit  to  be  endured. 
The  motion  for  its  repeal  should,  therefore^ 
have  his  firm  support,  and  in  giving  his 
vote  for  a  repeal  of  the  act  in  toto,  he 
hoped  he  should  not  be  considered  as.  an 
enemy  to  the  revenue.  When  the  tax 
had  been  originally  proposed,  he  objected 
to  it,  and  then  declared,  that,  though  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  chose  to  call  it  a 
shop  tax,  it  was  in  fact  an  additional  house 
tax,  partially  applied  to  houses,  of  which 
shops  made  a  part.  That  was,  undoubt- 
edly the  state  of  the  case,.and  consequently 
it  was  not  the  first,  but  the  second  shop 
tax  ;  for  the  tax  on  houses  had  x>perated 
partially,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  shop- 
Keepers ;  inasmuch  as  shop-keepers,  com- 
pared to  all  other  descriptions  of  house- 
holders, paid  by  far  the  highest  rents  of 
any  persons  in  the  kingdom.  To  lay  a 
new  burthen  on  the  shoulders  of  that  de- 
scription of  people,  who  were  too  heavily 
burthened  before,  was  oppressive  and 
unjust;  and  that,  therefore,  were  there 
no  other,  was  a  strong  reason,  and  indeed 
it  ought  to  operate  as  an  unanswerable 
one  with  the  committee,  for  agreeing  to 
the  motion  for  a  repeal  of  the  act. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  put  the 
case,  if  houses  were  to  rise  in  rent  consi? 
derably  all  over  the  kingdom  some  years 
hence,  what  would  then  be  the  situation 
of  shop-keepers,  and  would  they  have  any 
reason  to  complain  that  they  paid  higher 
rents  than  they  did  at  present?  If  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  meant  merely,  that 
if  money  erew  cheaper,  and  all  sorts  of 
property  fetched  a  larger  proportion  of 
money  in  price  proportionabl}',  in  that 
case,  things  would  just  remain  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  they  stood  at  present ;  biit 
if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  meant  (and  so 
indeed  he  must  mean,  if  he  meant  any 
thing)  that  the  houses  of  shop-keepers 
only  were  at  any  given  period  to  be  raised 
in  their  rents  all  over  the  kingdom,  he  had 
then  very  fairly  described  the  additional 
tax  in  question,  because  that  tax  operating 
upon  shop-keepejs  only,  did  wnat  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated :  it  raised 
the  rents  and  swelled  the  capitals  of  shop- 
keepers' houses  all  over  the  kingdom,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  raised  the  rents  of 
no  other  houses.    How  extreme  was  the 
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injustice  of  selecting  that  useful  body  of 
people/ the  shop-keepers*  as  objects  not 
only  of  separate  and  distinct,  but  oppres- 
sive and  unjust  taxation.  With  regard  to 
the  two  points  which  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  laboured  so  much  to  establish, 
naniely,  that  the  tax  was  not  personal)  and 
that  it  might  be  laid  on  the  consumer  by 
the  shop-keeper  who  paid  it  in  the  first 
Instance,  both  those  positions  must  he 
deny  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner, 
and  declare  that  the  tax  was  a  direct  per- 
sonal tax  on  the  shop-keeper,  and  that  it 
was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  repay 
himself  by  laying  it  on  the  consumer, 
without  putting  the  public  not  merely  to 
^ye  times  the  charge  of  it,  (as  an  hon. 
member  near  him  had  stated  to  have  been 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  duty  imposed  on 
wine  some  years  since,^  but  to  forty,  or 
perhaps  one  hundred  times  the  charge. 
On  this  occasion,  he  must  beg  leave  to 
remind  the  committee,  that  nothing  could 
be  m6re  easy  than  to  ascertain  exactly  to 
what  the  sum  of  additional  duty  per  bogs- 
head  upon  wine  came,  and  what  would 
prove  the  amount  of  that  duty  when  divided 
into  gallons,  and  from  gallons  into  bottles. 
If,  then,  in  a  case  so  easy,  obvious,  and 
intelligible,  the  retail  dealer  had  barefaced- 
ly charged  the  public  five  times  as  much 
for  every  bottle  as  he  paid  to  the  Exchequer, 
what  an  advantage  must  not  be  unavoidably 
made  where  the  distribution  of  the  tax 
was  privately  laid  on  a  variety  of  small 
articles  1  In  fact,  the  consumer,  if  he  paid 
the  tax  at  all,  must  imperceptibly  and  in- 
sensibly, even  to  the  shop-keeper,  pay  it 
over  and  over  and  over  again ;  but  he 
defied  the  right  hon.  eentleman  to  prove 
that  any  shop-keeper  either  had,  or  could 
charge  it  to  the  consumer.  Being,  there- 
fore, undoubtedly  a  personal  tax,  he  should 
advise  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  this 
instance  at  least,  to  give  way,  and  offer 
some  tax,  less  exceptionable,  in  its  stead. 
In  short,  the  tax  was  so  radically  bad,  that 
no  modification  could  cure  its  defects. 

The  ri^t  hon.  gentleman,  in  the  greater 
part  of  his  argument,  had  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  tax  was  not  personal,  and 
that  it  must  find  its  level  and  fall  on  the 
consumer.  If  this  were  true,  what  was 
there  to  recommend  his  modifications? 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated  that 
he  would  take  off  and  modify  the  portion 
of  the  tax  to  be  paid  by  all  shop-keepers 
who  lived  in  houses  at  less  rents  than  20 
and  25/.,  which  would  considerably  lighten 
the  load|  and  exonera^  the  shop-keeper. 
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Would  it  ?    Of  what  would  it  ezoDerata 
him?    Of  the  money  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer !    For  if  the  consumer  was  to  pay 
the  whole  of  the  tax,  the  consumer  would 
be  exonerated  by  die  modification  pro- 
posed, and  not  the  shop-keeper.     In  like 
manner,  the  generous  and  compassionate 
boimty  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman^   in 
fact,  amounted  to  nothing ;  because  if  the 
consumer  realhr  paid  the  tax,  the  poor 
shop-keeper,  who  was  not  to  pay  towards 
the  tax,  if  he  was  excused  the  payment  of 
parochial  taxes,  was  excused  from  paying 
that  which,  according  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  argument,  was  to  come  out 
of  the  pocket  of  another.    The  right  boo. 
gentleman  had  thought  proper  to  basard 
the  remark,  that  the  tax  would,  no  doobc, 
find  its  level ;   but  that  the  shop-keepers 
had  not  yet  found  out  how  to  make  its 
distribution.     This  was  an  extraordinary 
thing  to  say  of  men,  the  daily  business  of 
whose  lives  was  to  lay  out  large-  sums  to 
purchase  articles  in    the    gross,  and    to 
draw  back  and  collect  the  sums  so  expend- 
ed by  a  multitude  of  minute  profits.    How 
strange  and  idle  to  impute  the  sort  of  igno- 
rance in  question  to  thoce  men,  who,  of  all 
others,  were  most  in  the  habits  of  making 
such   a  distribution  as  that  which  it  had 
been  said  they  had  not  discovered  bow  ts 
make !    In  fact,  the  laying  the  tax  on  the 
consumer  at  all  was  impossible.  Upon  this 
occasion    he    should    instance    his    own 
receipt-tax,  which  every  body  knew  was 
to  this  day  paid  by  the  person  who  re- 
ceived the  money,  although  he  bad  a  legal 
right  to  oblige  the  person  paying  it  to  psy 
for  the  receipt.    Mr.  Fox  declared,  that 
though  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  above 
popularity,  but,    on    the   contrary,  was 
shocked  and  afiected  when  it  fell  to.his 
lot  to  become  unpopular,  yet  he  would, 
at  all  times,  in  spite  of  unpopularity,  stand 
up  an  advocate  for  a  tax  afler  it  was  once 
proposed,  unless,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
he  thought  the  tax  radically  bad,  and  unfit 
to  remain  unrepealed.    The  present  tax 
was  a  personal  tax,  and  at  the  same  time 
partook  of  the  nature  of  a  tax  on  the  con- 
sumer in  the  worst  manner,  because  it  left 
the  power  of  distribution  solely  at  the  ^s- 
cretion  of  the  shop-keeper,  and,  what  was 
more  exceptionable,  to  be  by  him  secretly 
exercised.    The  requisite  to  make  a  perw 
sonal  tax  palatable  was,  to  lay  it  so  that  its 
operation  should  be  general,  if  not  univer- 
sal.   The  servants  tax  was  an  unexcep* 
tionable  personal  tax,  but,  he  feared,  A 
collected.    The  argument  of  a  wonby 
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alderman  was  certainly  well  grounded  in 
regard  to  the  principle  of  taxation^  though 
it  went  a  great  way  farther  than  he  ^was 
ready  to  go  upon  the  subject;  but  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  he  tliought,  went 
much  farther  himself,  when  he  had  asserted 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  revenue  depended 
upon  taxes  raised  upon  the  principle 
which  the-hon.  alderman  had  reprobated  ; 
— rthe  principle  of  imposing  mere  personal 
taxes,  and  those  such  as  did  not  affect 
themselves.  Whenever  taxes  were  under 
consideration,  one  material  defect  in  the 
construction  of  that  House  manifested 
itself,  and  that  was,  that  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, which  paid  in  general  so  large  a 
share  of  all  the  taxes,  had  not  a  greater 
proportion  of  representatives  to  secure  it 
Its  due  weight  in  determining  of  what  taxes 
should  consist  The  right  hon.  gentleman, 
notwithstanding,  deserved  a  tribute  of 
applause  for  such  modifications  as  he 
intended  to  introduce ;  and,  for  his  own 
part,  having  a  total  aversion  to  the  whole 
of  the  Bill,  he  should  be  glad  to  discover 
that,  with  the  aid  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
inan,  some  portion  of  it  might  become  re- 
pealed, if  it  were  vain  to  hope  to  see  it 
actually  thrown  out  of  parliament.  An 
event  of  this  last  desirable  and  happy  na- 
ture would  rescue  the  shop-keepers,  of 
London  and  Westminster  from  the  bur- 
then of  an  almost  intolerable  grievance. 
Anxious  to  emancipate  them  n*om  such 
unmerited  oppression,  he  felt  it  a  duty 
which,  upon  the  present  occasion,  he 
should  most  cheerfully  fulfil,  to  vote  in 
favour  of  the  motion  for  an  absolute  repeal 
of  the  Act  passed  during  the  course  of  the 
preceding  session. 

Sir  G.  P.  Turner  declared,  that  he  had 
last  year  voted  for  the  tax  conscien- 
tiously, but  that  he  should  now  vote  for 
its  repeal,  as  the  Act  was  partial,  in  not 
including  wholesale  dealers. 

Mr.  Alderman  Watson  said,  he  rose  not 
to  call  upon  the  compassionate  feelings  of 
the  House,  but  upon  its  justice,  to  wnich 
the  shop-keepers  of  London  and  West- 
minster had  submissively  appealed.  An 
hon.  baronet  had  observed,  that  he  was 
against  the  tax  being  repealed,  as  the 
Ahop-keepers  had  entered  into  a  combina- 
tion to  defeat  the  receipt-tax.  This  he 
was  glad  to  hear,  because  it  put  the  mat- 
ter on  its  true  ground.  It  seemed,  then, 
that  the  House  had  voted  the  tax  on  a 
principle  of  vindictiveness,  and  in  order  to 
punish  the  shop-keepers  of  London  for 
naving  dared  to  disapprove  of  a  former  tax. 


Mr.  Alderman  Tovsnshend  said,  that  tlie 
tax  had  been  from  the  first  called  an 
unjust  and  oppressive  tax;  assertion  was 
now  evidence ;  the,  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  originally  opened  it  as  a  tax  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  and  had,  at  the  same  time, 
talked  of  abolishing  hawkers  and  pedlars, 
as  a  compensation  to  the  shop-keepers; 
but  it  was  clear  that  the  abolishing  hawkers 
and  pedlars  would  have  been  no  compen- 
sation to  the  shop-keepers  of  London  and 
Westminster.  This  idea,  in  that  form, 
was  consequently  unjust,  because  the  tax 
operated  oppressively  chiefly  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and  there  no  compensation  existed 
at  all.  The  idea,  however,  was  afterwards 
changed,  and  instead  of  hawkers  and  ped- 
lars being  abolished,  the  doctrine  that  the 
shop-tax  would  be  paid  by  the  consumer 
was  taken  up  and  maintained.  The  tax, 
therefore,  had  been  introduced  upon  a 
fallacious  principle,  and  on  that  ground  of 
objection,  were  there  no  other,  it  ought  to 
be  repealed.  In  order  to  prove  how  ill 
founded  the  doctrine  was,  that  the  shop- 
tax  was  a  tax  on  consumption,  he  must 
remind  the  House  of  the  increase  of  the 
land-tax,  and  ask  if  any  gentleman  could 
give  an  instance  ahat  a  load  of  hay,  of 
com,  or  of  straw,  had  fetched  more  on 
account  of  the  increase  of  the  land-tax  ? 
In  like  manner,  if  a  gentleman  raised  the 
rent  of  his  farm,  and  the  farmer  brought  a 
load  of  the  produce  to  market,  would  he 
not  be  laughed  at  if  I^  were'  to  demand 
an  inordinate  price,  and  to  allege  as  a  rea- 
son for  so  doipg  that  he  paid  a  high  rent  i 
Every  person  knew  that  the  farmer  must, 
in  that  case,  be  governed  in  his  demand 
by  the  fair  average  and  ordinary  market 
price  of  the  day.  With  respect  to  wool 
and  cloth,  could  a  dealer  in  either  get 
more  for  his  wool  per  tod,  or  his  cloth 
per  yard,  on  the  idea  of  his  paying  an  in- 
creased rent  i  He  would  give  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  warning,  in  time,  of  his  danger: 
if  the  tax  were  not  repealed,  he  could  have 
no  conception  of  the  extreme^dium  which 
he  would  incur  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Its  partiality  was  intolerable.  What  must 
the  pettT  cheesemonger  in  Bishopsgate- 
street,  who  lived  next  door  to  Mr.  Long's, 
and  could  scarcely  afford  to  live  on  his 
own  cheese-parings,  think,  when  be  dailr 
saw  Mr.  Long  drive  out,  lolling  in  his 
coach  at  his  ease,  and  knew  that  he  dfd 
not  pay  a  penny  towards  the  sliop-tax, 
though  he  was  forced  to  contribute  to  it 
himself? 

Mr.  Grigsbi/  saidi  that,  old-fastiioDed  ai 
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the  custom  appeared,  he  was  determined 
to  obey  the  instructions  of  hid  consti- 
tuents: he  rose,  therefore,  to  declare; 
that  he  had  consulted  them,  and  that, 
upon  meeting  the  shop-keepers  of  the  two 
largest  towns  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
they  were  generally  satisfied  with  the  tax, 
and  declared,  that  if  it  were  extended  to 
other  descriptions  of  traders,  such  as 
warehousemen  and  bankers,  they  should 
become  still  more  satisfied. 

Sir  Richard  Hill  said,  that  he  presented 
a  petition,  praying  for  a  repeal  of  the  Act, 
from  the  county  of  Salop,  and  that  he 
had  come  down  determined  to  vote  for 
the  repeal ;  but  the  modifications  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  proposed  would,  he 
had  no  doubt,  reconcile  the  shop-keepers 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  indeed  of  every  town 
in  the  county,  to  the  tax.  He,  therefore^ 
should  vote  against  the  repeal. . 

Mr.  Macnamara  said,  that  he  had,  in 
like  manner,  received  instructions  from 
his  constituents  to  vote  for  the  repeal; 
but  he  believed,  that  had  they  been  aware 
of  the  proposed  modifications,  they  would 
have  gladly  accepted  of  the  tax  upon  those 
terms.  He  should  therefore  vote  against 
the  repeal. 

The  committee  now  divided :  Yeas,  93; 
Noes,  176.  Mr.  Pitt  then  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  explain  and 
amend  the  said  Act ;  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Burke* s  Motion  for  Papers  relative 
to  the  Condtwt  of  Mr.  Hastings.^  March 
3.  Mr.  Btirke  begged  leave  to  submit  to 
the  most  serious  attention  of  the  House, 
the  subject  of  motions  which  had  been 
made  for  papers  relative  to  particular 
transactions  in  the  East  Indies.  Upon 
this  occasion,  he  considered  it  as  his  du^iy 
earnestly  to  repeat,  that  these  motions 
were  unavoidably  reijuisite  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  papers  which  belonged  to  the 
whole  body  of  charges,  and  without  which 
it  would  prove  impossible  to  go  fully  and 
fairly  into  the  investigation  of  this  impor- 
tant matter;  he  trusted,  therefore,  that 
no  objection  would  arise  against  their 
being  granted.  He  should  make  three 
motions,  all,  in  a  great  measure,  connected 
with  each  ^ther.  They  went  to  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  Mahrattas,  l^nd  were  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  into  evidence 
proofs  requisite  to  establish  the  charges 
against  Mr.  Hastings  in  that  particular 
transaction.  His  first  motion  was,  '<  That 
there  b0  laid  before  this  House,  copies  or 
duplicates  of  all  papers  relative  to  the  last 
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peace  with  the  Mahrattas,  or  any  dcmaiid 
made  by  the  Mahrattas,  concerning  the 
cession  or  restoration  of  any  territories 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Company,  or 
its  allies,  or  of  the  payment  of  any  choot 
(or  fourth  part  of  the  revenues),  or  of  any 
sum  in  lieu  thereof,  or  concerning  any 
payment  of  money,  or  loan,  to  any  of  the 
said  Mahrattas,  made  or  paid  since  the  Ist 
of  January,  1779." 

Mr.  Dundas  remarked,  that  as  the  con- 
tents of  the  papers  moved  for,  must,  if 
rendered  public,  occasion  that  matter  to 
transpire  which  ought,  from  motives  of 
policy,  to  remain  a  secret  to  all  the  powers 
of  the  East  Indies,  he  was  determined 
steadily  to  oppose  so  dangerous  a  propo- 
sition. All  this  resistance  was  due  from 
him,  in  consequence  of  his  attachment  to 
the  interests  of  his  coi^ntry.  He  ^ould 
take  the  liberty  to  aver,  that  the  late  peace 
in  India  had  never  become  the  object  of 
complaint,  but  merited  every  man's  ap- 
plause. The  benefits  arising  from  it  were 
great.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  salvation  of 
the  British  empire  in  Asia.  That  peace 
broke  one  of  the  most  powerful  confede- 
racies ever  formed  against  our  possessions 
there ;  and  had  it  not  been  concluded  in 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  so 
happily  efiected  it,  our  power  in  that  part 
of  the  world  roust  certainly  have  expe- 
rienced its  total  dissolution.  The  plans 
under  which  this  happy  event  was  efiS^rted 
were  extremely  improper  to  be  made 
public,  because  they  led  to  discoveries  of 
the  means  by  which  the  different  confede- 
rate powers  were  rendered  jealous  of  each 
other ;  to  the  intrigues  by  which  the  Ra* 
jabs  were  induced  to  dissolve  their  league 
against  the  British  empire ;  and  they  woaki 
bring  out  secrets  of  infidelity  which  must 
tend  to  do  the  most  material  injuries  to 
our  interests.  It  was  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate the  motion  so  as  to  effect  the  purpose 
which  it  sought,  without  incurring  the 
evils  which  he  foresaw,  and  therefore  he 
should  not  comply  with  its  terms. 

Mr.  Montagu  said,  that  his  right  hon. 
friend  had  come  forward  as  a  determined 
accuser,  and  the  charges  which  he  made 
contained  neither  light  nor  novel  matter. 
The  subject  had  been  discussed  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  before  many  com- 
mittees. The  right  hon.  gentleman's  abi- 
lities shone  wiSi  more  than  comfflon 
splendour  in  the  business;  his  diligence 
and  attention  were  unwearied.  But,  not« 
withstanding  this  perseverance  and  these 
virtues,  he  much  feared,  that,  like  maoj^ 
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other  great  persons,  he  must  trust  to  pos« 
terity,  for  the  henetit  of  his  labours ;  for 
there  seemed  little  probability  of  bringing 
this  point  to  issue  in  hh  life-time.  As  to 
the  danger  arising  from  the  disclosure  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  Mahratta  peace, 
he  really  sa^  it  not  in  the  lieht  in  which 
it  was  attempted  to  be  placed  oy  the  right 
lion,  and  learned  gentleman.  He  hardly 
could  perceive  how  the  mixed  govern- 
ment of  the  Indian  princes  should  enter 
inta  the  detail  of  the  parliamentary  pro* 
ceedings  in  England.  If  the  papers  were 
refused,  there  was  an  end  put  to  all  in- 
quiry. What  was  to  become  of  justice, 
if  the  strong  hand  of  the  minister  was 
raised  on  such  occasions  against  the  attain- 
ment of  equity  ?  He  waa  determined  to 
give  the  motion  of  his  right  hon.  friend 
his  supp'ort. 

Mr.  Bur^e  contended,  that  the  objec- 
tions of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  went  not 
only  to  the  first  motion,  but  strot^ly  and 
directly  to  the  other  two;  and  he  was  the 
more  surprised  at  this  opposition,  when 
he  contrasted  his  conduct  in  1782  with 
his  proceedings  in  1786.  The  amazing 
cbimge  of  opinion  on  the  same  subject 
carried  to  the  mind  a  kind  of  astonish - 
menty  that,  in  so  short  a  time,  so  great  a 
difterence  of  sentiment  could  become  ef- 
fected. As  to  the  arguments  used  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  they  went  to  this — 
that  the  papers  could  not  be  granted,  be- 
cause tliey  would  prove  how  and  in  what 
manner  the  different  powers  in  India  had 
been  sacrificed  to  each  other.  These 
were  not  indeed  the  exact  words,  but  they 
constituted  the  meaning  to  the  full  extent 
Thus  extraordinary  was  the  cause  as- 
signed for  endeavouring  to  prevent  the 
papers  from  appearing  on  the  table  of  the 
House ;  but  if  the  reasoning  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  any  force,  it  struck 
down  his  strange  position,  that  the 
papers  ought  not  to  be  produced  at  all. 
If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  meant  to  do 
Mr.  Hastings  a  service  in  refusing  to  let 
these  papers  be  laid  on  the  table,  he 
ahould  have  begun  with  establishing  that 
there  was  no  guilt  in  the  transactions  ; 
that  our  allies  were  not  betrayed;  and 
that  our  eogagements  had  all  been  ful- 
filled with  the  princes  who  had  so  strongly 
charged  us  with  breaking  them.  It  hap- 
pened rather  unfortunately  for  the  right 
non.  gentleman,  that  his  own  words  were 
the  strongest  testimony  against  his  argu- 
ments. It  had  been  urged  on  a  former 
day,  that  if  the  present  inquiry  was  to 
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seek  afler  crimes,  the  papers  could  not  be 
granted  ;  but  that  if  a  direct  charge  was 
made,  there  should  not  be  any  objection, 
rhat  specific  charge  was  no*^  brought 
forward:  it  was  committed  in  detail  to 
writing ;  and  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
wished  to  hear  it,  it  should  be  read  to 
him.  Indeed,  great  part  of  it  must  be  in 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  recollection,  if 
he  ttimed  to  the  rep6rt  of  that  committee 
in  which  he  once  was  so  active  a  member ; 
but  little  notice  should  be  taken  of  what 
those  people  say  who  so  easily  forget. 
The  matter,  however,  was  of  too  serious  a 
nature  to  be  dropped.  It  should  be 
brought  forward,  if  there  was  a  possibility 
of  obtaining  justice  in  pariiament.  In* 
deed  the  present  objection  to  the  motion 
for  necessary  papers  carried  with  it  an  ill 
omen,  and  portended,  that,  in  all  matters 
of  state,  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring 
high  delinquents  to'  an  impartial  trial, 
when  ministers  put  a  negative  upon  the 
evidence  that  was  necessary  to  that  pur* 
pose.  As  to  the  excuse  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  made  of  the  Mahratta 
peace  being  so  salutary,  and  so  honour* 
able,  he  denied  the  justice  of  the  a&er« 
tion,  and  declared  that  it  was  the  direct 
contrary.  It  was  to  prove  this,  and  to 
bring  the  charge  directly  home  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  that  the  present  motion  was 
made.  The  charge,  was  of  a  political 
nature:  the  crimes  were  political;  and 
therefore  the  politics  of  both  countries 
were  involved  in  the  event.  The  objec- 
tion of  betraying  politics  was,  therefore, 
frivolous,  because  the  whole  being  <j^  a 
political  nature,  it  was  impossible  to  come 
to  the  matter  of  fact  without  a  knowledge 
of  those  ver^  politics  which  it  seemed  to 
be  the  intention  of  ministers  to  conceal. 
As  to  the  defence  of,  or  rather  the  pane* 
gyric  on,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
he  should  refer  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
to  the  44  resolutions  which  he  moved 
against  that  very  Mr.  Hastings.  Six  of 
those  resolutions  were  now  violated  by  the 
opposition  of  ^  the  very  gentleman  who 
proposed  them,  and  without  any  other 
argument  to  support  the  change  of  opi- 
nion than  the  very  curious  one,  that  Mr. 
Hastings  had  made  a  good  peace.  What 
had  the  pea^e  to  do  with  the  antecedent 
crimes  ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  stood 
pledged  to  do  that  which  he  now  declared 
to  be  unsafe.  What  did  all  thn  amount 
to  ?  What  must  the  worid  think  of  the 
business  ?  Tliat  we  were  a  nation  of 
thieves  and  robbers,  afraid  pf  inquiries 
[4G] 
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into  facU»  and  therefore  stofiping  the  pro- 
gress o(  investigation,  lest  we  might  im- 
peach  each  other,  and  the  truth  come  out. 
jt  mis,  in  «  narrower  point  of  view,  laying 
the  crimes  of  the  individual  imon  the 
shoolden  of  Parliament,  and  mating  the 
House  of  Commons  answerable  for  that 
which^  alone  belonged  to  Mr.  Hastings. 
If  the  right  hoh.  gentleman  meant  really 
to  be  serious,  it  was  his  duty  to  step  for- 
ward, and  not  only  to  assign  indubitable 
reasons  why  the  disclosure  of  the  parti- 
culars respecting  the  Mahratta  peace 
would  give  umbrage  to  the  foreign  powers, 
but  unanswerably  to  prove  that  the  reso- 
lutions were  in  the  least  likely  to  force  the 
Government  intp  the  disgraceful  act  of 
betraying  secrets  which  ought  for  ever  to 
remain  inviolable.  The  infidelity  which 
the  condnsion  of  the  Mahratta  war  ex- 
emplified' to  our  allies,  the  breach  of 
treaties,  and  the  forfeiture  of  solemn  pro- 
mises, were  a  part  of  the  great  charge 
i^ainsi  Mr.  Hastings:  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  substantiate  that  part,  if 
Government  withheld  the  evidence.  He 
specifically  charged  Mr.  Hastings  with 
liawg  betrayed  the  allies  of  this  country, 
and  with  having  given  thcfm  up.  The 
Mahratta  peace  contained  perfidy,  and 
was  fraught  with  ingratitude  and  cruelty 
to  those  who  ought  to  have  been  sheltered 
and  protected  by  us.  The  difference  be- 
tween him  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  this:— He  brou^  accusation— the 
right  hen.  gentleman  pronounced  a  pane- 
gyric :  the  one  advanced  his  chaise  upon 
pro^—- the  other  fled  from  it.  There  were 
threeparties  in  this  business.  The  House 
stoeoas  the  accuser,  Mr.  Hastings  as  the 
accused,  and  a  party  was  neuter.  This 
latter  was  the  Minister.  The  prosecutoi^ 
is  in  possession  of  the  facts ;  but  then 
there  is  a  necessary  evidence  to  testify  to 
the  trutli  of  these  facts,  and  that  evidence 
is  in  possession  of  the  neuter  party,  which 
taeuter  party  being  determined  to  keep  it 
back,  the  consequence  must  be  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  culprit.  In  respect  to  the 
aan^r  which  was  to  arise  from  making 
public  these  papers,  if  a  negative  proof  to 
the  contrary  was  allowed,  he  could  fairly 
brinff  it  home  to  the  understanding  of  any 
gentleman,  that  no  danger  could  possibly 
arise  more  tlian  had  already  happened!. 
This  is  hot  a  manceuvre  respecting  the 
Mahratta  peace,  of  which  the  powers  in 
India  are  not  already  in  complete  posses- 
sion; and  the  consequence  is,  diat  they 
have  already  combined  against  this  coun- 


try for  the  purpose  of  exttrpatiDg  tbe 
British  power  in  Asia.  The  sover^gns 
there  are  as  well  informed  as  any  sove- 
reigns in  Europe :  they  have  their  lotdh- 
gence  regularly;  they  have  their  news- 
papers and  their  news-writers,  and  tbe  best 
and  most  authentic  intelligence  of  all  tbe 
powers  both  in  Europe  and  in  India.  The 
circumstance  of  the  treachery  used  to  tbe 
rajah  of  Gohud,  of  the  breach  of  treaty 
with  that  unhf^py  prince,  now  driven 
from  his  territones,  and  a  wanderer  in  die 
East,  are  well  known-^oo  well  known  to 
be  concealed :  that  poor  fugitive  now 
hdds  up  his  hands,  ana  implores  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament ;  he  adjures  them  by  their 
own  consistency,  bv  the  faith  of  treaties, 
by  the  honour  of  their  nation,  to  do  him 
justice,  to  fulfil  their  promises,  and  to 
punish  the  man  who  caused  that  honour 
to  be  sacrificed}  that  faith  of  nations  to  be 
broken.  There  was  one  thing  which  he 
wished,  the  House  to  consider ;  that  tbe 
disaffections  in  India,  by  our  breach  of 
promise,  and  by  other  anpardonable  crimes 
committed  under  the  authority  of  the  late 
govemor-ffeneral,  might,  and,  no  doubt 
would,  induce  France  to  take  an  advan- 
tage oP  the  most  pernicious  consequence 
to  our  Eastern  possessions.  As  to  tbe 
concealment  of  transactions  respecting 
the  Mahratta  peace,  be  should  take  the 
liberty  to  observe,  that  if  they  were  to 
be  a  secret,  they  were  only  to  be  a 
secret  to  the  House  of  .Commons*  Tbe 
world  was  already  in  full  possession  oi 
every  matter  which  the  right  hon.  geo- 
tleman  with  such  caution  wished  to  con- 
ceal; and  if  the  House  did  not  grant  the 
papers  now  asked,  they  shut  the  door 
against  the  truth,  and  against  a  principal 
truth,  which  led  to  the  most  material  eri- 
dence.  Tbe  consistency  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  throughout  the  whole  of  tbe 
transaction  was  admirable.  He  first,  ia 
the  strongest  terms  which  words  coukl 
convey,  reprobates  the  whole  government 
of  Mr.  Hastings :  then,  on  a  change  of  po- 
litics, comes  with  a  set-off  against  that 
which  he  reprobated.  The  set-oflT  was  a 
panegyric  on  the  MahratU  peace.  He 
must  beg,  therefore,  to  bring  to  the  r^t 
hon.  gentleman's  memory  that  to  which 
he  had  then  agfc^  to :  it  was  in  No.  ^ 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Tenth  Report.  As 
to  the  ranna  of  Gohud,  it  was  dear  that 
in  the  treaty  it  was  meant  to  desert  him, 
although  the  promise  of  support  was  held 
out.  The  words  were,  **  as  long  as  be 
behaves  T^ith  propriety;''  and  but  of  tfaat 
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prolSEic  root  constructions  sfaooted  forth, 
which  were  his  roin :  constructions  which 
were  a  complete  defeazance  of  treaty-— a 
deieazance  which  proved  that  he  was  sa- 
crificed— that  he  was  given  up«— that  he 
was  betrayed  under  the  security  of  a  Bri- 
tish promise.    This  conduct,  he  insisted, 
was  such  as  disgraced  us  with  the  whole 
world.     The  eyes  of  Europe  were  upon 
us  III  the  present  proceedings.    The  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Hastings  watf  weU  known,  and 
justice^  exemplary  justice,  was  expected. 
What,  then,  woutd  be  the  remarks  of  all 
mankind,  when  they  heard  that  the  evi- 
dence, in  the  possession  of  Government,  to 
brine  that  jstale  criminal  to  justice,  was 
withheld^  because,  forsooth,  it  would  pub- 
lish that  which  was  already  puUic;  be- 
cause it  would  make  known  that  #hich  was 
alraady  bo  secret ;  because  it  would  dis- 
GOf  er  to  the  powers  in  India  that  system 
of  politics  with  which  they  are  already  well 
a(U}uaiiited.    If,  on  the  present  occasion, 
the  members  of  Administration  and  their 
adherents  should  prevent  the  success  of 
the  motion,  all  the  world  would,  with  rea- 
son, consider  the  name  and  character  of  a 
British  Parliament  as  buried  under  inde- 
lible disgrace.    In  short,  if  the  present 
motions   were  not  granted,    the  refusal 
would  disgrace  the  British  Parliament  with 
the  wbde  world. 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  and  desired  to  be  fiivoured 
widi  a  serious  answer  to  his  necessary 
question,  Wheth^^  the  professions  of  a 
determination  to  persist  in  a  refusal  of  the 
papers  were  actually  sincere  i  Surely  there 
was  nothing  in  the  rule  of  conduct  which 
the  gentlemen  of  the  other  side  laid  down 
toi  themselves  that  did  not  argue  most 
powerfully  and  convincingly  for  t^eir  pro- 
duction.   If  a  specific  purpose  was  neces- 
sary to  be  .inentioned,  and  the  olncct  of 
the  motion  requisfite  to  be  explained,  there 
was  a  pointea  and  specific  charge  in  the 
treatment  of  the  ranna  of  Gohud,  who 
was  allowed,  and  indeed  mentioned  in 
former  treaties,  as  the  ally  and  friend  of 
Great  Britain,  and  neglected  in  the  ge- 
nend  peace  which  terminated  the  Mahratta 
war.    This  was  the  fact,  as  it  appeared 
uncontradicted;   and    the  House  ought 
i^urely  to  inquire  whether  such  desertion 
of  the  firiends  of  this  country  was  justi- 
fiable in  the  governor-general.    To  with- 
hold any  information  on  this  subject  would 
be  not  only  unjust  to  Mr.  Hastings,  who 
was  accused,  but  indecent  to  the  House, 
whose  honour  was  so  much  concerned  in 
the  full  and  rieorous  examinfttion  of  sudi 


a  conduct.  There  was  no  behaviour  what- 
ever which  would  operate  more  injuriously 
to  the  British  interest,  either  in  this  or 
any  oth^r  quarter,  than  to  find  that  its 
friendship  was  no  protection  to  its  allies* 
An  unwarranted  desertion,  if  such  it  could 
be  proved,  must  certainly  be  considered 
as  a  great  misdemeanor ;  and  nothing  was 
more  necessary  either  to  the  character  ot 
vindication  of  the  person  accused  than  16 
explain  the  grounds  on  which  he  wa^ 
justified.  There  misht  possibly  exist  a 
plea  of  necessity  for  tnis  proceeding,  and, 
for  the  present  moment,  ne  would  admit 
that  it  aid  exist.  But  when  there  was  a 
certain  assurance,  the  allies  and  defendants 
of  Great  Britain  had  been  abandoned  by 
her  in  a  negociation,  there  was  a  crime 
prim^Jacie  evident ;  and  the  proceediiigs 
in  that  negociation  should  certainly  be 
laid  before  the  House,  in  order  to  pon- 
vince  them  of  that  necessity.  It  would 
be  very  unfair,  and  indeed  very  improper, 
if  gentlemen  Should  have  these  feelmgtf 
barely  when  their  own  honour  or  their 
own  characters  were  a  intake,  and  seenr 
wholly  unconscious  of  them,  when  the 
question  was  against  the  character  of 
others.  Thus  the  ministers  of  the  time, 
when  the  iate  peace  was  concluded,  kneff 
the  defection  from  the  loyalists  to  be  a 
conduct  so  much  in  need  of  justification^ 
that  they  very  decqptly  came  down  to  the 
House,  m  order  to  excuse  themselves  da 
the  ground  of  necessity.  Whether  such 
necessity  existed,  it  was  not  for  him  to 
discuss ;  but  the  means  of  inquiry  on  the 
subject  were  undoubtedly  open.  Why  , 
not,  then,  pursue  the  same  line  of  con- 
duct on  the  present  occasion,  when  po- 
sitive and  direct  charges  were  brought 
against  the  measure?  If  motives  of  neces- 
sity recommended  the  treachery,  why  was 
that  necessity  not  explained  i  And  if  prin-' 
ciples  of  policy  dictated  the  conduct,  why 
was  not  that  policy  made  known  ?  It  was, 
indeed,  alleeed,  that  the  interests  of  the 
country  mignt  be  endangered  by  the  dis- 
closure which  the  papers  would  make ;  but 
in  our  constitution  there  were  both  ad- 
vantages and  defects,  and  the  same  must 
also  be  true  of  every  other  constitution 
and  species  of  government.  We,  however, 
wereof  opinion,  that  the  adva^^tagee  which 
we  ooostituttonally  possessed  bv  far  out- 
halanced  the  disadvantages ;  and  it  was  one 
of  the  leadmg  principles,  to  prefer  the  re- 
sponribility  which  bekmged  to  our  officers 
and  ministers  to  the  secresy  which  was 
deemed  so  aeoessary  in  other  countries. 
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Supposing,  then,  (for  he  was  far  from  ad» 
xnittmg  it),  that  some  injury  tnight  be  ap* 
prebended  from  the  production  of  these 
papers,  it  was  only  the  necessary  conse- 
quence to  which  every  investigation  was 
liable  ;  and  there  could  be  no  inquiry  of  a 
public  nature,  in  which  circumstances  did 
Bot  come  out  which  might  better  have  re- 
mained a  secret.  The  House,  then,  would 
do  well  to  reflect  what  a  precedent  they 
were  laying  down,  for  all  future  public 
officers  to  take  advantage  of.  For  if  this 
excuse  should  once  be  admitted,  there  was 
DO  circumstance,  and  no  situation,  to  which 
it  would  not  be  found  to  apply.  A  right 
hon.  gentleman  had,  on  this,  as  well  as  a 
former  night,  endeavoured  to  play  off  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings,  posterior  to  the 
reports  of  the  committee,  against  the  de- 
linquency of  his  former  measure,  to  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  borne  such 
full  and  ample  testimonies  in  the  course  of 
those  reports.  But  what  was  the  meaning 
of  this  langu^e,  or  what  other  sentiment 
did  it  express  but  this  ?  *M  think  his  con- 
duct since  that  period  laudable  and  good, 
and  I  wish  you  to  think  so  with  me ;  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  I  am  resolved  that  you 
shall  have  no  reason  to  think  so  beyond 
my  assertion,  and  I  will  deny  you  the  in- 
formation which  is  necessary  to  convince, 
you  of  it.''  Sufficient  had  been  the  re- 
marks of  his  right  hon.  friend  to  prove» 
that  not  even  the  most  trivial  cause  existed 
for  those  apprehensions  of  danger  which 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves, 
thought  proper  to  expresis ;  and  therefore 
be  trusted  that  the  House  would  call  for 
arguments  less  frivolous,  before  they  gave 
their  sanction  to  the  withholding  of  the 
necessary  papers* 

,  Mr.  Pitt  remarked,  that  he  could  not 
avoid  expressing  his  astonishment  at  the 
unmerited  rigour  experienced  on  this  oc- 
casion by  his  right  non.  friend,  only  be- 
cause he  had  laid  down  a  principle  (appa- 
rently indispensable  on  similar  occasions), 
that  no  vote  should  pass  for  the  produc- 
tion of  papers,  unless  their  necessary  ap- 
plication to  a  specific  object  were  demon- 
strable beyond  the  power  of  dispute.  The 
right  hon.  geqtleman  who  took  the  lead  in 
ttiis  prosecution,  had  acquitted  himself  with 
a  degree  of  candour  and  openness  which  re- 
dounded much  to  his  credit ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  offer  arguments  of  sufficient 
force  to  evince  the  n^ces^ity  of  producing 
these  papers.  Disposed  as  he  was  to  act 
through  the  whole  of  the  business  with  tlip 


utmost  impartiality,  he  could  see  nothing 
in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  respect- 
ing the  Mahratta  peace  which  did  not  de- 
serve the  highest  commendation*  He  had 
indeed  effected  it  by  dissolving  a  league  of 
the  most  powerful  Indian  princes  which 
could  possibly  become  confederates  for 
our  destruction;  and  he  was  astonished 
that  any  man,  who  bad  been  a  minister, 
^nd  who  might  look  forward  to  be  a 
minister,  could  think  of  censuring  so  suc- 
cessful and  glorious  ap  achievenieDt. 
When  this  country  should,  at  any  time,  be 
threatened  with,  or  engaged  in  a  war  with 
its  natural  enemies,  was  tnere  any  minister 
who,  in  opposing  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
would  not  tliink  it  thejmost  meritorioos  of 
all  services  to  be  able  to  dissolve  the  iBmily 
compact  \  and  precisely  in  the  same  situa- 
tion was  Mr.  Hastings  respecting  the 
Mahratta  peace.  He  made  it  at  a  tiioe 
when  the  continuance  of  war  would  bare 

E roved  abgBolute  and  inevitable  ruin,  and 
e  completed  it  with  an  address  and  in- 
genuity which  did  him  immortal  honour.. 
He  was  not  so  conversant  in  Indian  poli-^ 
tics  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke 
last,  but  he  certainly  considered  this  part 
of  Mr.  Hastings's  conduct .  in  that  light 
which  he  just  now  mentioned.  How  far 
otiier  charges  might  be  substantiated 
against  him,  remained  yet  to  be  detar* 
mined.  It  was  certainly  a  point  of  justice 
that  delinquents  ahould  be  punished ;  but 
this  should  be  done  with  the  nicest  re- 
gard to  public  safety.  When  sufficient 
ground  of  guilt  was  laid  down,  there  was 
certainly  a  reason  for  laying  aside  those 
prudential  maxims  which,  on  slight  and 
cursory  accusations,  should  be  most  strictly 
adhered  to.  If  the  papers  now  callra 
for  were  granted,  there  would  of  course 
ensue  various  discoveries  which  might  have 


ruinous  consequences  to  our  officers  la 
India.  There  were  certainly  means  used 
to  detach  the  diffisrent  princes  one  from 
the  other;  but  to  discover  the  medium 
through  which  this  policy  operated,  would 
destroy  the  future  confidence  in  Britidi 
politics,  and  the  field  of  negociatioa 
which  it  was  so  essential  to  the  prospecky 
of  this  country  to  enjoy ;  and  it  nHghl 
not  only  be  a  bar  to  our  future  operations, 
but  affect  the  situations  of  persons  now  in 
India,  who  were  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  that  great  object.  A  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  attempted  to  prove  that 
those  proceedings  could  be  no  secret  in 
India,  because  all  intelUgence  of  that  kind 
was  fully  cotnmuoicatcd   in  tb^  Indian 
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t  Gazette.  In  order  to  show  the  weakness 
of  that  argument,  he  would  only  remind 
him  of  that  period  when  Mr.  Fox  went 
into  office,  when  this  country  was  labour- 
ing under  the  pressure  of  a  war  against 
cdoibined  and  powerliil  foes.  His  policy 
at  that  time  was  to  detach  a  part  of  that 
confederacy  by  offering  separate  terms  to 
the  Dutch,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
posing exclusive  terms  to  the  Americans. 
The  attempt  was  certainly  laudable,  and, 
though  unsuccessful,  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  undoubtedly  the  merit  of  de- 
serving well  of  his  country.  But  would  it, 
therefore,  be  just  to  assert  that  any  coun- 
try in  Europe  knew  the  particulars  of 
these  ne^ociations,  because  there  were 
gazettes  m  England  and  Holland  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had, 
however,  strengthened  his  arguments  by 
reasoning  not  only  on  the  motion  imme-^ 
diately  before  the  House,  but  also  on 
others  which  he  intended  to  put.  He 
should  applaud  such  a  conduct  in  general, 
as  it  would  save  much  time,  and  be  equally 
proper  where  the  connexion  between  them 
was  so  intimate.  But  he  would  not  admit 
him  the  full  extent  of  his  observations  in 
accusing  a  right  hon.  sentleman  of  oppo- 
sing all  his  motions,  while  he  argued  only 
on  one  particular  subject.  There  was  one 
of  his  motions  which  he  certainly  would 
not  oppose,  because  there  was  laid  a  suffi- 
cient ground  of  inquiry ;  he  meant  that 
respecting^  the  ranna  of  Gohud.  How- 
ever he  might  differ  with  him  respecting 
the  propriety  of  the  ranna  of  Gohud 
being  excluded  from  the  peace,  he  cer- 
tainly thought  it  a  fair  subject  of  interro- 
gation. This  man,  he  understood,  pre- 
vious to  the  Mahratta  peace,  had  entered 
into  a  separate  negociation  with  Mood- 
hajee  Scindia  for  himself,  without  the 
knowledge  or  concurrence  of  the  governor- 
general  of  Bengal.  After  being  detected 
in  this  act  of  infidelity,  it  was  not  strange 
that  he  should  not  be  admitted  to  the 
benefit  of  a  peace  which  was  meant  to 
serve  the  friends,  and  not  the  foes,  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  not  against  such  a  motion 
that  his  objections  should  ever  be  brought 
forward;  and  even  with  these  ideas  did 
he  hold  himself  fully  justified  in  positively 
resisting  that  motion,  of  which  one  conse- 
quence must  be  a  disclosure  of  secrets 
which  sound  policy  required  us  to  pre- 
serve inviolable. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  bring  into  clearer  poilits  of  view  some 

i  Allusions  started  durbg  the  course  of  the 


debate,  and  even  touched  upon  beyond 
the  walls  of  parliament.  These  went  to 
the  subject  of  his  negociation  for  a  separate 
peace  with  Holland.  He  was  well  aware 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  not 
mention  it  by  way  of  blame,  nor  did  he 
wish  to  impute  to  him  any  such  intention ; 
but  as  it  had  so  often  been  glanced  at,  he 
was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing two  or  three  words  to  it  in  this  public 
manner.  He  was  sorry  that  the  House 
was  so  thin  of  members,  but  he  was  pleased 
to  see  so  full  a  gallery.  When  this  mea- 
sure, of  detaching  Holland  and  America 
from  the  combination  which  was  formed 
against  us,  was  first  proposed,  he  was  only 
three  days  in  office,  and  consequently  was 
obliged  to  meet  those  people  in  the  Cabinet 
from  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  differ 
upon  political  subjects;  and  yet — what 
was  a  circumstance  that  did  not  often 
happen — he  had  the  honour  to  propose 
that  measure  with  the  unanimous  concur- 
rence of  all  his  Majesty's  cabinet  ministers. 
This  he  thought  hmiself  at  liberty  to  men- 
tion, because,  though  it  might  be  improper 
to  state  the  dissensions  or  disagreements 
in  the  Cabinet,  there  would  certainly  be 
no  impropriety  in  mentioning  their  una- 
nimity. He  would  farther  observe,  that 
this  policy  was  by  no  means  ineffectual  as 
to  some  of  its  objects,  though,  in  others,  it 
certainly  had  not  had  the  wished-for  suc- 
cess ;  for  those  eentlenien  who  were  then  in 
office  might  well  recollect,  that  the  dispo- 
sition of  some  Courts  in  Europe  was  not 
then  extremely  favourable  to  this  country, 
and  that  the  measure  now  alluded  to  had 
at  least  the  effect  of  averting  those  conse- 
quences which  might  otherwise  have  been 
apprehended.  Having  said  this  much  for 
the  allusion,  he  would  next  return  to  the 
propriety  of  admitting  the  present  papers^ 
He  observed,  that  it  was  expressed  in  the 
treaty  subsisting  between  the  Company 
and  the  ranna  of  Gohud,  that  he  was  to 
be  protected  by  the  powers  of  Great  Bri- 
tain against  their  mutual  foes.  In  conse- 
Suence  of  which,  he  had  lent  his  services 
uring  the  war,  and  was  to  have  been  of 
course  included  in  the  peace.  There 
were  also,  according  to  Mr.  Hastings's 
own  letters,  several  other  rajahs  and  princes 
who  had  the  same,  or  similar,  claims  upon 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain ;  and  vet 
it  appeared  from  the  Mahratta  peace,  that 
none  of  them  were  included  m  the  pro- 
visions of  it.  This  was  not  the  time  to 
argue  from  what  motives,  or  upon  what 
policy  it  was  done.    But  the  omissbn  was 
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prim^fade  evidence  of  either  treachery  or 
guilt,  to  obviate,  or  to  substantiate  which, 
was  the  object  of  the  present  motion,  and 
was,  in  bis  judgment,  a  debt  claimed  as 
well  by  the  justice  due  to  the  su&rers  in 
India;  as  to  the  dignity  of  Parliament,  and' 
the  acquittal  or  condemnation  of  Mr. 
'Hastings.  He  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  that  it  was  not  sufficient 
ground  for  the  production  of  all  papers,  to 
•ay  thattHie  gentleman  was  the  prosecutor, 
and  would  |Medge  himself  to  prove  their 
application  to  uie  object  in  view.  But, 
in  the  present  case,  the  production  of  the 
papers  could  not  be  followed  by  any  poli- 
tical peril  whatever,  and  the  stroiigest 
reasons  existed  in  favour  of  the  disclosure 
of  their  contents. 

Mr.  Burke  remarked,  that  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  like  a  cautious  war- 
rior, instead  of  attacking  the  main  body 
of  the  forces  of  his  enemy,  had  remained 
satisfied  with  mere  skirmishes  and  the  pil- 
laging of  the  stragglers,'  in  the  rear.  He 
had  by  no  means  asserted  the  Grazette  in- 
formations to  be  that  on  which  the  princes 
of  India  most  relied  for  information;  but 
he  contended,  that  so  complete  was  their 
knowledge  of  every  circumstance  relative 
lo  tliat  peace,  that  what  was  made  secrets 
of  in  the  House  of  Commons,  were  matters 
of  notoriety  in  India,  and  had  been  pub- 
lished in  most  of  their  papers.  But  the 
source  of  their  intelligence  was  such  as 
could  not  fail  them ;  for  the  most  enor- 
mous sums  were  expended  in  procuring 
9pies,  even  in  official  situations  in  our  set- 
tlements ;  and,  by  comparing  notes,  they 
bad  fully  discovered  that  treachery  whicn 
0ur  officers  employed  against  them  indi- 
vidually ;  the  conseouence  of  which  was, 
that  they  had  now  formed  a  league  of  an 
offensive  nature  against  our  settlements, 
which  would  be  most  effectually  opposed, 
by  taking  such  measures  here  as  would 
shew  them  that  these  offences,  at  least, 
were  not  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Bur|ce  ex- 
pressed his  hopes,  that,  as  he  had  under- 
taken the  arduous  and  disagreeable  duty 
of  moving  certain  resolutions  which  could 
lead  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  into  an 
effectual  prosecution  of  the  man  whom  they 
had  before  condemned,  he  should  beallowed 
those  papers  which  he  deemed  necessary 
for  the  purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  justice 
which  we  owed  the  miserable  inhabitants 
of  a  desolated  country,  whose  injuries  he 
had  never  lost  sight  of,  and  in  whose  cause 
he  would  not  relax  bis  exertions.    If,  on 


t^e  contrary,  a  nuy'ority  should  deprive 
him  of  the  opportunity  to  gather  up  mate- 
rials indispeosabljT  requinte  for  the  com- 
plete substantiation  of  his  charges,  he 
must  avail  himself  of  scattered  pieces,  and 
try  from  tb^^e  to  stamp  validly  apoa  his 
accusations. 

Mr.  WUberforce  professed  himself  un- 
acqudnted  with  Indian  politics,  and  would 
therefore  confine  himself  to  a  recoomieB- 
dation  to  the  Minister  to  be  extrendy 
cautious  how  he  should  suftr  any  papers 
to  be  produced  whidi  were  likdy  to  do 
injury  to  the  state.  The  danger  of  pro- 
ducing those  pm>ers  at  a  time  so  near  the 
transaction  of  tne  peace^  migfat  hswt  the 
most  serious  ooosequences  to  those  who 
were  concerned  in  tlie  business,  and  who 
migfat  perhaps  be  in  c6nfidential  situations 
with  those  very  princes  whose  secrets  they 
might*  have  revealed.  He  cautioned  the 
House  not  to  be  led  into  any  warmth  from 
the  circumstances  which  were  liable  to  be 
mentioned  on  these  occasions,  requesting, 
at  the  same  time,  that  tibe  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  would  not  persist  in  ha- 
rassing ministers  with  a  demand  for  papers 
which  they  knew  could  not  be  complied 
with. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  that  ^  hon*  gentle- 
man had  acted  the  part  of  a  wise  man  in 
offering  his  advice,  when  he  was  certain  it 
would  be  taken ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
might  have  spared  his  reiH*oachful  admo- 
nition to  him,  who  had  certainly  no  design 
of  embarrassing  ministers  by  bis  conduct. 
But  he  thought  it  no  good  omen  to  the 
cause,  if  papers  of  so  simple  and  fair  a 
nature  were  subjects  of  embarrassment  to 
those  in  power. 

Majoir  Scott  contended  that  the  rajah 
of  Gohud  was  not  entitled  to  any  provision 
in  the  peace  then  made.  He  also  vindi- 
cated Mr.  Hastings  with  r^rd  to  the 
omissicm  of  ano^er  rajah  in  tne  Mahratta 
peace,  which  was  done  at  his  own  request. 
He  then  observed,  that  the  di£ference 
now  subsisting  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
Hastings  was  not  greater  than  that  which 
formerly  prevailed  between  him  and  lord 
North ;  nor  were  his  eharges  more  severe 
against  the  one  than  against  the  other. 
In  all  the  proceedings  agamst  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  amidst  all  the  abuse  poured  out  against 
him,  he  (major  Scott)  had  never  enter- 
tained the  smallest  apprehensions,  nor 
ever  made  any  overtures  of  accommoda* 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  brought  in  his  India  Bill^ 
an  intimatioa  was  ^ven,  in  a  private  con- 
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iFersation  which  he  had  with  a  person  of 
authority,  that  matters  might  be  accom- 
modated ;  and  he  made  no  doubt,  had  Mr. 
Hastings  then  come  home,  he  would  have 
heard  ngthing  of  all  this  calumny,  and  all 
these  serious  accusations* 

Mr.  i^ox  immediately  rose  and  said,  that, 
on  a  subject  which  concerned  his  honour 
and  character,  he  would  not  hesitate  a 
moment  to  ofer  himself  again  to  the 
House.  He  would  first  premise,  that  at 
no  period  could  he  declare  that  o^rs  were 
made  to  him,  either  by  Mr.  Hastings  or 
Iiis  agents,  in  order  to  bring  about  an  ac- 
commodation ;  for  if  there  had,  he  would 
tnatantly  have  treated  them  with  the  most 
absolute  and  marked  refusal.  At  the 
same  tkne  he  would  assert,  upon  his  ho- 
nour, that  no  proposal  whatever  was  made 
to  Mr.  Hastings  or  his  friends,  with  either 
his  knowledge  or  his  concurrence ;  and  he 
was  also  certain  that  no  such  proposal 
ever  caipe  from  any  of  his  colleagues.  So 
Uiat  whoever  made,  or  even  hinted  at  such 
an  offer  as  coming  from  him,  did  it  with- 
out the  smallest  shadow  of  authority.  In 
Erivate  conversation  with  his  friends  it 
ad  been  frequently  suggested  by  them, 
that  Mr.  Hastmgs  being  a  very  powerful 
man,  it  might  make  the  India  Bill  go  down 
the  easier,  if  the  idea  of  prosecuting  that 
gentleman  was  given  up :  but  he  had  al- 
ways resisted  such  advice ;  and,  indeed,  so 
determined  was  he  to  have  tlie  Governor- 
general  brought  to  trial,  that,  in  his  open- 
ing speech  on  the  India  Bill,  he  had  dwelt 
so  much  upon  the.  mal-administration  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  that  many  of  the  enemies 
to  that  Bill  had  objected  to  him,  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  other  remedy  for  the 
evils  in  India,  than  the  recall  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings. 

Major  Scott  still  insisted  that  the  pro- 
posal had  been  made  to  him ;  but  as  the 
gentleman  from  whom  it  came  was  not 
itow  present,  he  would  wave  all  farther 
explanations  until  he  saw  him  in  his  place. 
The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Burke's 
motion ;  Yeas,  44 ;  Noes,  87. 

March  6.  Mr.  Burl^e  moved  for  the 
papers  relative  to  Delhi,  on  which  the 
order  of  the  day  had  been  moved  during 
the  preceding  Friday. 

Mr.  Dundas  said,  that  he  would  not 
mis-spend  the  time  of  the  House  by  going 
agun  over  those  reasons  which  he  had 
before  so  amply  stated  in  detail ;  reasons 
inducing  him  to  refuse  hb  consent  to  those 
motions,  which,  if  carried^  would  reveal 
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secrets  that  policy  required  should  be 
concealed.  The  motion  was  one  of  that 
description,  and  therefore  he  must  object 
i^ainst  it. 

Mr.  Sheridan  complained  of  that  manner 
of  refusing  material  papers,  without  stating 
any  specific  reason  for  such  refusal :  but 
what  he  principally  rose  for,  was  to  give 
the  House  an  explanation  of  the  charge, 
or  rather  insinuation,  respecting  him, 
which  an  hon.  eentleman  had  advanced. 
When  he  heard  of  the  matter  on  Friday 
evening,  he.  had  acted  in  the  manner 
which  he  hoped  they  would  think  piost 
proper  for  him  to  adopt  under  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  case.  He  had  since  that 
had  an  interview  with  the  person  with 
whom  he  had  talked  upon  the  subject, 
and  whom  indeed  he  had  commissioned  to 
go  to  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  who 
he  did  not  doubt  would  do  him  the  justice* 
fully  to  explain  to  the  House,  that  he  had 
been  mistaken  in  his  fact,  having  been  ' 
satisfied  bjr  the  gentleman  in  question  that 
he  was  mistaken.  In  order  to  make  the 
House  more  clearly  understand  what  he 
meant,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
state  a  little  of  some  opinions,  which  he 
had  ever  reserved  in  his  own  mind,  and 
did  not  intend  to  have  stated,  had  not  this 
business  made  it  necessary*  With  regard 
to  India  afiairs,  he  had  thought  there  were 
but  two  lines  of  con()uct  to  be  pursued 
after  those  emphatic  resolutions  of  the 
28th  of  May,  1782,  had  been  voted.  The 
one  was  to  recall  Mr.  Hastings  immediately 
by  the  strong  arm  of  Parliament,  and 
punish  him  examplarily;  the  other,  to 
bring  in  an  India  Bill,  in  which,  on  grounds 
of  expediency,  on  account  of  tlie  times 
not  bearing  so  strong  a  measure,  and  the 
difierence  of  opinion  respecting  it,  no 
retrospect  should  be  had,  but  all  the 
clauses  should  look  to  the  future.  So 
thinking,  when  the  India  Bill  of  his  right 
hon.. friend^ was  preparing,  the  latter  mea- 
sure appeared  to  nim  most  ekpedient  to 
be  followed,  more  especially  as  the  time 
for  calling  home  Mr*  Hastings,  by  act  of 
parliament,  was,  in  his  mind,  gone  by,  and 
therefore  he  had  sent  a  fnend  to  the  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  to  know  whether  Mr. 
Hastings  would  come  home,  if  recalled. 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation  which 
he  had  with  hiis  friend,  the  intended  India 
Bill  was  certainly  mentioned,  but  merely 
as  matter  of  conversation,  and  pot  as  a 
proposition  to  the  hon.  gentleman.  This 
was  the  true  state  of  the  case ;  there  had 
not  been  the  most  distant  idea  of  bartering 
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with  Mr.  HastiDgs  for  his  support  of  the 
India  Bill. 

Major  Scott  admitted  that  the  gentle- 
man whom  he  had  seen  originally  on  the 
busiriess  had  confirmed,  since  Friday  last, 
every  syllabic  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  uttered ;  and  he  begged  leave  to  thank 
him  for  so  fair  a  statement  of  the  transac- 
tion. He  only  diflTered  from  him  in  one 
particular :  he  had  always  conceived  that 
the  conversation  about  Mr.  Fox's  India 
Bill  had  been  the  principal,  and  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Mr.  Hastings  would 
come  homeV  or  would  erect  the  standard 
of  rebellion  in  India,  the  accessary  point 
and  cause  of  the  message  to  him.  Most 
certainly  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  con- 
versed had  assured  him  it  was  not,  and  he 
was  bound  to  think  so  now.  But  he  would 
state  to  the  House  why  it  was  natural  for 
him  to  have  thought  so  at  the  time,  and 
the  matter  had  very  strongly  impressed 
his  mind  in  that  way  ever  since.  In  the 
first  place,  he  had  no  powers  from  Mr. 
Hastmgs  to  treat  of  his  resignation,  and 
he  had  stated  as  much  at  the  India  House 
three  years  ago,  by  reading  a  part  of  Mr. 
Hastings*8  iristructions  to  him  ;  and,  as  a 
ferther  proof  that  such  had  been  the  im- 
pression which  he  had  received,  he  must 
beg  leave  to  read  from  the  Morning 
Chronicle  the  following  paragi:3pbs,  and 
answers,  which  had  appeared  in  it  on  the 
^  subject  in  1783.  [Here  the  hon.  major 
read  sundry  paragraphs  from  the  Mommg 
Chronicle  of  the  year  1783.]  Doubtless 
neither  the  House  nor  the  public  were 
warranted  to  suppose  that  these  paragraphs 
came  from  the  hon.  gentleman,  but  they 
certainly  came  from  somewhere ;  and  as 
they  ran  in  the  same  style  with  Mr.  Fox^s 
speech  on  opening  his  India  Bill,  they  cer- 
tainly came  from  some  friend  of  that  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Fox  expressed  great  satisfaction 
that  the  matter  had  been  so  well  cleared 
up,  and  repeated  his  assurance,  that  he 
never  had  entertained  a  thought  of  com- 
promising witli  Mr.  Hastings,  as  the  speech 
which  he  made  op  opening  his  India  Bill 
had  sufficiently  proved.  It  was  likewise 
clear  that  he  had  been  concerned  in  no 
treaty  of  the  kind  in  question,  or  it  would 
have  been  natural  for  him  to  have  waited 
to  have  learnt  how  the  treaty  went  on  be- 
fore he  opened  his  Bill. 

Mr.  Pitt  refused  to  comply  with  the 
motion,  as  tending  to  affect  the  policy  of 
India,  by  opening  the  secrets  of  negocia- 
tioDS  in  that  country,  which  the  peace  and 


tranquillity  of  Hindostan  rendered  abso- 
lutely necessary  should  remain  undivulged. 
Major  Browne  s  letter  he  treated  as  the  uo- 
authenticated  effusion  of  a  chimerical  pro- 
jector, that  might  neither  deserve  the  cre- 
dit of  the  House,  nor  affect  the  character 
of  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Burke  read  part  of  major  Browne's 
letter  from  Delhi,  and  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
letter  from  Luck  now,  as  a  portion  of  hi» 
speech ;  and  declared,  that  if  the  insinua- 
tion of  an  hon.  gentleman  had  been  true, 
and  he  had. been  deserted  by  his  hon. 
friend  and  by  all  mankind,  the  great  cause 
he  was  engaged  in  should  not  have  been 
abandoned,  but,  even  standing  alone,  be 
would  have  proceeded. 

The  House  divided:  Yeas,  34;  Noes,  88. 

A  motion  having  been  immediately 
afterwards  made  for  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  major  James  Browne  to  Warren 
Hastings,  esq.  govern or-general  of  Fort 
William,  dated  from  Delhi,  on  the  30th  of 
December  1783;  and  also  copies  of  two 
letters  from  Warren  Hastings,  eso.  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, dated  the  30th  of  April  and  16th  oC 
June  1784." 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  remarked,  that  if  the 
papers  stated  in  the  question  were  refused, 
there  was  an  end  of  asking  for  papers, 
however  material  to  the  prosecution  tnose 
papers  might  be,  and  however  free  from 
any  imputation  of  being  dangerous  or 
likely  to  affect  the  policy  of  India.  He 
could  not  believe,  however,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's minister  would  go  the  length  of  re* 
fusing  the  three  letters  in  question.  If  he 
did,  what  a  shameful  fac(  would  it  esta- 
blish !  For  would  it  not  then  appear  in 
broad  and  striking  colours,  that  aright 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  persuaded 
that  House  to  vote  a  number  of  strong 
resolutions,  to  not  one  of  which  he  meant 
that  they  should  ever  give  force  and  effi- 
cacy ?  Of  the  papers  now  called  for,  the 
House  could  already  perceive  the  ten- 
dency, since,  in  the  preceding  debate, 
they  had  heard  the  most  material  passages 
read  and  argued  on.  They  must,  there- 
fore, be  aware,  that  no  harm  whatever 
could  arise  from  making  them  public :  he 
and  his  friends  had  duplicates  of  them  al- 
ready in  their  possession,  land  were  per- 
fectly roasters  of  their  contents.  In  re- 
fusing to  let  them  formally  be  laid  upon 
the  table,  the  other  side  of  the  House 
would  stand  without  excuse.  Mr.  Fox 
contended  that  it  was,  in  bis  mind,  im- 
possible that  they  should  do  so.    If  thej 
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did,  and  pleaded  that  their  granting  the 
papers  would  a£&ct  the  policy  of  India,  he 
must  declare,  that  ever  since  he  sat  in 
Parliament,  he  never  had  witnessed  so  dis- 
graceful a  conducts  His  comfort,  never- 
theless, would  be,  that,  however  the  Mi- 
nister migb^  withstand  every  individual 
motion  for  papers,  and  prevent  any  thing 
like  •evidence  from  being  obtained,  and 
however  he  might  rely  on  the  power  of 
his  majorities  in  that  House,  there  was 
another  tribunal  to  which  he  roust  go  for 
trial,  the  tribunal  of  the  public,  who  would 
judge  for  themselves.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman might  be  assured,  that,  though  that 
House  would  rest  content,  the  honour  of 
the  nation  would  not  be  satisfied,  jior 
would  the  people  be  pleased  at  seeing 
their  representatives  act  in  a  manner  so 
disgraceful  to  themselves,  and  so  .foreign 
to  the  purposes  'of  substantial  justice* 
"What  a  precious  farce  (exclaimed  Mr. 
Fox)  is  daily  acting  within  these  walls! 
We  see  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings  affect- 
ing to  be  eager  that  every  paper  called 
for  should  be  granted :  we  see  the  King's 
kninisters  rising  to  declare  that  every  thing 
that  can  properly  be  granted  shall  not  be 
fefused;  we  hear  other  gentlemen,  who 
call  themselves  independent  men,  saying, 
<  by  all  means  let  the  House  know  the 
whole»  and  be  put  into  possession  of  every 
Decessary  species  of  information  ;*  and  yet 
we  see  the  same  men  all  of  tbem  dividmg 
together  to  enforce  a  negative  to  a  motion 
for  such  information,  and  we  see  them 
helping  each  other   out  with  hints  and 


whispers  during  the  debate,  and  pointing 
to  matters  apposite  to  the  argument  on 
their  side  the  question,  in  like  manner  as 
my  right  hon*  friend  and  myself  would 
assist  each  other  when  we  are  maintaining 
the  sanoe  point  and  arguing  for  the  same 
purpose* 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  he  hoped  he  sho^uld  not 
be  thought  leM  grounded  in  presuming  to 
withstand  the  present  motion,  if  he  did 
xiot  follow  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  ex- 
ample, and  noake  a  speech  full  of  angry 
words,  delivered  with  all  the  vehemence 
of  passionate  expression*  Notwithstand- 
ing what  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
thrown  out  by  way  of  threat,  no  menaces 
should  intimidate  him,  or  induce  him  to 
quit  that  line  of  conduct  which  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  pursue.  The  present 
motion  he  should  reject,  and  he  trusted 
ihe  majority  of  the  House  would  support 
him  in  that  rejection,  when  he  informed 
Ihem  that  it  was  neither  more'ni^r  less  than 
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the  same  motion  which  the  House  had  just 
decided  against  admitting,  only  put  into 
another  shape.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  misrepresented  his  arguments :  he  had 
not  nakedly  stated  that  the  reason  of  his 
refusing  his  assent  to  the  motion  just  ne- 
gatived was  because  the  papers  then  moved 
for  would,  if  agreed  to,  affect  the  general 
policy  of  India,  but  because  they  would 
materially  affect  the  policy  of  India,  by 
leading  to  discover  and  make  public  cer- 
tain secrets  in  the  different  negociations 
which  had  been  carried  on,  the  discovery 
of  which  would  tend  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  that  country,  and  lead  to  conse- 
quences highly  injurious  to  the  British  in-  ' 
terests  in  India.  For  the  same  reason,  ho 
must  refuse  his  assent  to  the  present  mo- 
tion.—The  motion  was  negatived* 


Debate  on  Mr.  Pranciss  Motion  for 
a  Bill  to  explain  and  amend  the  East 
India  Bill.'^  March  7.  Mr.  Francis 
rose  and  said: — Mr.  Speaker;  I  rise  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
explain  "and  amend  an  Act  passed  in 
the  year  I784>,  for  the  better  regulation 
of  the  East  India  Company's  afiairs.  I 
am  deeply  sensible,  Sir,  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  task,  I  have  undertaken.  To  move, 
for  the  essential  alteration  of  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  against  the  sense  of  a  majo- 
rity of  this  Hbuse,  and  to  encounter  th# 
abilities  which  were  employed,  in  framing 
it,  and  which  are  likely  to  be  exerted  in 
defending  it,  is  not  an  attempt,  to  me  at 
least,  of  mconsiderable  magnitude.  I  can 
very  truly  assure  you,  Sir,  that  if  I  were 
not  thoroughly  convinced  that  what  I  i>ro- 
pose  to  do  is  necessary  to  be  done ;  if  t 
did  not  think  myself  bound  by  a  special 
duty  to  make  the  attempt,  and  if  1  were 
not  conscious  that  my  motives  for  making 
It  were  honest  and  upright,  I  should  nei- 
ther have  the  confidence  to  undertake 
such  a  labour,  nor  a  degree  of  resolution 
sufficient  to  go  through'  with  it.  Th© 
considerations  which  have  called  me  to 
this  duty  will,  I  trust,  support  me  in  per- 
forming it.  When  I  say  that  I  have  the 
sense  of  a  majority  of  the  House  to  en- 
counter, I  mean  to  oay  the  greatest  tribute 
to  their  honour  and  to  their  justice ;  since 
I  presume  and  expect  that  they  will  never- 
theless hear  me  with  indulgence;  that 
they  will  listen  to  arguments  opposed  to 
their  present  impresdons,  and  be  led  per- 
haps by  the  reflections  which  such  argu- 
ments may  suggest,  to  condemn  and  undQ 
an  act  of  their  own, 
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There  is  one  preliminaiy  word,  includ 
ing  a  solicitation,  which  I  shall  offer  to  the 
House,  and  particularly  to  the  right  hon. 

fentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  who  brought  in  the 
lill :  it  is,  that  they  would  separate  and 
distinc^uish  the  substance  of  what  I  have 
to  submit  to  their  consideration  from  niy 
manner  of  delivering  it.  That  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  himself,  if,  through  the 
disorder  and  embarrassment  with  which 
I  may  speak,  he  can  discover  and  collect 
the  force  and  meaning  of  what  I  would 
express,  and  if  that  meaning  should  appear 
to  him  to  deserve  consideration,  he  will,  in 
the  first  place,  allow  it  due  weight  in  his 
own  mind ;  and  then,  if  he  should  think 
fit  to  answer  me,  that  he  will  give  my  ar« 
guments  tlie  advantage  of  his  own  expres- 
aion,  and  encounter  them  in  the  armour 
with  which  he  himself  shall  have  invested 
them.  However  he  may  disregard  per- 
aonal  invectives  or  personal  attacks,  he 
ought  not  to  undervalue  any  efforts  that 
are  seriously  employed  in  the  discharge  of 
a  public  duty.  It  is  the  condition,  per- 
haps the  burtnen,  of  his  station,  to  listen 
to  all  men  with  patience  and  attention, 
and  to  collect  information  wherever  it  can 
be  found.  Between  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman and  me  there  is  no  competition ; 
and  if  there  were,  it  ought  not  to  be  de- 
cided by  Inequality  of  arms.  In  desiring 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  assistance 
against  himself,  I  certainly  inVite  him  to  a 
conduct  that  will  do  him  honour.  There 
IS  but  one  thing  more  honourable  to  the 
human  character;  and  that,  I  am  not 
without  hopes,  may  be  the  result  of  this 
day's  debate.  If,  fortunately^  from  the 
deflections  which  I  mean  to  submit  to  the 
House,  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  own 
measure  should  stand  condemned,  or  con- 
siderably impeached.  In  his  own  mind,  I 
persuade  myself  Uiat  he  will  frankly  ac- 
knowledge his  conviction,  and  act  upon  it. 
Before  I  enter  upon  the  essential  part 
of  my  task,  there  is  an  explanation  to  be 
stated  to  the  House,  external  to  the 
merits  of  the  motion  which  I  mean  to 
nuike,  yet  materially  connected  with  it. 
This  explanation  regards  the  time  and 
circumstances  in  which  I  act.  It  is  matter 
of  public  notoriety,  though  not  regularly 
before  the  House,  that  the  India  Bill  was 
received  in  India  a  year  ago  with  great 
discontent,  and  that  petitions  against  it 
were  preparing  to  be  sent  over  to  be  laid 
before  Parliament,  On  one  side,  then,  I 
may  be  suspected  of  a  base  intention  to 
avail  myself  of  the  present  tamper  of 


the  discontented  parties  for  some  mis- 
chievous  purpose,  and  on  the  other  I  may 
be  charged  with  acting  precipitately  and 
unfairly  to  the  petitioners  themselves,  in . 
not  waiting  for  their  petition.  To  the 
first  imputation  I  say,  that  my  opposition 
to  almost  every  part  of  the  Bill,  but  par- 
ticularly to  the  inquisition  and  judicature, 
was  known  and  declared  from  the  moment 
when  it  was  introduced,  and  that  I  have 
invariably  held  the  same  language,  and 
expressed  the  same  sentiments  concerning 
it.  My  objections  to  the  measure  were 
no  way  connected  with  my  opinion  of  the 
reception  it  might  meet  with  in  India« 
Some  gentlemen,  who  ought  to  have  beeo 
better  informed  than  it  appears  they  were, 
took  upon  them  to  assure  the  House,  that 
they  had  no  doubt  of  its  being  perfectly 
well  received  there;  they  assured  us  il 
would  be  received  with  open  arms.  I  will 
not  deny,  that,  on  my  own  principles, 
perhaps  I  might  have  been  strictly  bound 
to  have  moved  for  an  alteration  of  this 
law  in  the  course  of  last  session ;  but  I 
had  reasons  for  not  doing  so,  which  I  hope 
will  be  thought  valid.  The  attention  of 
the  House  was  wholly  engaged  in  the  com- 
mercial arrangement  with  Ireland.  The 
most  exceptionable  parts  of  the  India  BtU 
were  not  to  begin  to  operate  till  a  year  or 
two  afterwards ;  but,  principally,  I  wished 
to  give  timfe  for  the  sense  of  the  House  to 
cool  upon  ks  own  act,  and^or  the  general 
judgment  of  the  nation  to  be  collected  on 
the  merits  of  the  measure.  With  respect 
to  any  impression  which  the  Bill  may 
have  made  in  India,  or  any  measures 
taken  there  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  it,  I  beff 
it  may  be  understood  tiiat  the  business  I 
am  engaged  in,  and  the  part  I  take  in  it, 
stands  wholly  independent  and  uncon« 
nected  with  any  thing  said  or  done  in 
India :  that  if  the  law,  instead  of  being 
received  as  it  has  been,  had  been  accepted 
by  the  parties  inm»ediate]y  concerned  in 
it  as  a  benefit,  I  should  not  indeed  have 
been  so  forward  and  officious  as  to  wish 
to  protect  them  against  an  inquisition  and 
a  trial  which  they  were  willing  to  sid>rait 
to,  or  to  restore  them  to  rights  which 
they  were  willing  to  relinquish ;  neverthe- 
less I  should  have  taken  the  same  course  I 
now  take.  I  shouldequally  have  moved  for 
an  alteration  of  this  law,  that  a  precedent 
might  not  be  established,  either  with  or 
without  their  consent,  dangerous  to  the 
constitution  of  this  island,  and  to  the  rights 
and  security  of  the  community  at  large. 
To  the  second  objection,  I  answeri  that 
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aJthoiigh  I  act  independently  of  the  peti- 
tioners, I  am  as  much  in  earnest  as  they 
>caQ  be  to  promote  the  object  of  their  pe- 
titioo*  What  1  am  going  to  do  cannot 
iojure,  and  may  assist  them.  In  the 
fuaiter,  I  take  for  granted,  we  are  agreed. 
In  the  maUer  I  feel  myself  bound  by  con- 
aideraiioDs  o£  duty  here,  which  tbey  are 
Dot  equall}'  concerned  in.  Next  to  the 
object  itself,  it  is  my  wish,  and  shall  be 
my  endeavour,  to  accomplish  it  in  a  way 
^oat  honourable  to  Parliament,  and  most 
consbtent  with  its  dignity— I  mean  by  an 
appeal  to  the  justice  of  Parliament,  and 
to  nothing  but  its  justice.  The  object  of 
the  petitioners  may  be  obtained^  and  the 
dignity  of  Parliament  may  be  preserved 
together.  For  this  latter  purpose  it  is 
material,  nay  it  is  essential,  that  Parlia- 
,inent,  in  the  revision  of  its  own  act,  should 
proceed  on  its  own  motion  without  the 
mfluence  of  any  external  impulse  whatso- 
ever. On  this  subject  I  need  not  enlarge. 
The  reflections  that  belong  to  it  are  ob- 
vious. There  is  ode  plea,  however,  which 
1  must  be^  leave  to  enter  iu  this  place 
against  all  msinuations  that  have  been,  or 
may  be,  hazarded  against  my  integrity  in 
the  part  I  take  ia  these  transactions ; 
namely,  that  nothing  said  or  done  now  in 
£nglai)d,  coDcerning  this  law,  can  affect 
the  minds  or  influence  the  conduct  of  our 
fellow  subjects  in  India.  The  kw  made  its 
impression  a  twelvemonth  ago.  Whatever 
the  consequences  of  that  impression  may 
be,  they  do  not  depend  pn  any  thing  which 
ean  be  stated  now,  or  foretold  concerning 
them,  and  which  cannot  reach  India  till 
many  months  hence.  It  is  a  common  arti- 
fice for  the  real  author  of  a  misfortune  to 
endeavour  to  shifl  the  responsibility  of  his 
own*  measures  from  himself  to  the  per- 
sons by  whom  those  very  measures  were 
mobt  strenuously  resisted.  By  this  sort  of 
stratagem  the  foresight  of  an  evil  is  con- 
verted into  the  cause  of  it,  and  the  prophet 
is  made  answerable  for  the  mischief  he 
foretold.  Former  predictions  on  the  pre- 
sent subject  have  afready^  been  fulfilled  by 
events,  which  are  themselves  prophetic* 

Having  thus  far  cleared  the  ground  and 
opened  the  way  to  my  object,  the  first 
thing  I^hall  attempt  shall  be  to  submit  to 
the  House  a  short  distinct  view  of  the 
law  as  it  stands,  comprehending  tlie  fun- 
.  damental  governing  principles  that  con- 
stitute its  essence,  and  the  prominent 
features  that  form,  if  I  may  use  such  an 
expression,  the  countenance,  the  'vuUus^ 
or  general  volition  of  the  law*    An  ex- 


planation of  this  kind  is  the  more  neces* 
sary,  because  I  know  in  some  instances, 
and  have  reason  to  suspect  it  may  be  true 
in  many,  that  this  law  has  not  been  at- 
tentively read,  nor  hitherto  very  carefully 
considered;  and  I  confess  that  I  am  not 
sorry  to  think  so.  If  I  thought  the  reverse 
were  true,  my  hopes  of  success  to-night 
would  be  considerably  abated.  As  it  is, 
I  derive  some  encouragement  from  your 
neglect.  Besides  this.  Sir,  by  beginning 
with  a  view  of  the  principles,  a  minute 
examination  into  the  detaU  of  the  Bill  will, 
in  a  great  degree,  becom.e  unnecessary  to 
my  purpose.  If  these  leading  principles  are 
such  as  the  House,  on  a  fair  review  of  them, 
shall  think  it  right  to  adhere  to  and  confinn, 
it  would  answerno  purpose  of  mine  to  shoir 
that  there  were  mistakes  or  inoonsistencias 
in  the  detail.  Defects  of  that  kind  belong 
to  all  human  institutions,  and  are  easily 
corrected.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
principles  of  the  law  should,  on  a  fair  re- 
view of  them,  be  reprobated  by  the  House 
as  false,  absurd,  and  unconstitutional,  the 
great  and  essential  part  of  my  task  is 
accomplished.  I  shaA  have  struck  a  de- 
cisive blow  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  The 
body  of  it  must  fall  and  bring  the  brandies 
to  the  ground.  This  law.  Sir,  obviously 
divides  itself  into  three  great  departments, 
and  is  therefore  to  be  considered  generally 
under  three  points  of  view :  first,  *  the  ar- 
rangement madti  for  the  distribution  and 
establishment  of  power  at  home ;  secondly, 
the  arrangement  made  for  the  government 
of  the  Company's  affitirs  abroad;  and 
finally,  the  institution  of  a  special  inqui- 
sition and  of  a  new  judicature  in  Eneland, 
for  the  discovery  and  trial  of  onences 
committed  in  India.  The  first,  I  affirm, 
stands  in  direct  contradiction  to  every 
rational  principle  of  good  government; 
the  second  stands  in  me  same  contradic- 
tion, not  only  to  principles,  but  to  expe» 
rience;  and  the  third  introduces  a  capital 
and  dangerous  innovation  into  the  criminal 
jurisprudence  of  this  country,  for  no  pur- 

Kose  of  justice  whatsoever,  that  might  not 
ave  been  equally,  if  not  better,  obtained 
by  the  judicatures  that  exist  already.  I 
state  my  propositions  in  terms  of  great 
reserve  and  moderation,  compared  with 
my  opinion,  and  hope  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  prove  much  more  than  I  affirm. 

In  the  first  place.  Sir,  I  state  it  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that,  with  respect  to  the 
governing  power  of  the  India  Com|Mmy 
in  England,  the  constant  and  notorious 
complaint  was,  that  the  power  of  the  court 
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of  directors  was  defective  andinsufiicient 
to  enforce  obedience  among  their  servants 
abroad,  or  to  punish  their  disobedience. 
To  remove  this  cause  of  complaint,  and 
to  supply  this  defect,  recourse  has  been 
had  at  various  times  to  the  authority  of 
the  Legislature ;  and  the  professed  object 
of  every  bill  that  has  been  offered  to  rar- 
liaroent,  for  the  better  regulation  of  the 
Company's  affairs,  has  been  to  strengthen 
the  executive  power  of  the  Company ; 
that  is,  of  the  court  of  directors,  either 
by  giving  them  additional  powers,  or  by 
removing  the  impediments  tnrown  in  their 
way  by  the  interposition  of  the  court  of 
proprietors,  who  did,  in  reality,  divest  the 
directors  of  all  their  power.  Now,  Sir,  I 
admit  that  the  general  object  of  creating 
a  power  at  home,  sufficient  to  enforce 
ana  secure  obedience  abroad,  was  proper, 
wise^  and  necessary.  Let  us  see  what 
course  the  present  law  has  taken  to  arrive 
at  this  just  and  necessary  object.  It  leaves 
the  ostensible  power  of  the  Company  with 
the  court  of  directors.  By  them  all 
orders  and  instructions  for  the  govern- 
ments in  India  are  to  be  prepared,  and 
by  them  they  are  to  be  signed ;  by  them 
also  all  appointments  to  the  service  are 
upparently  to  be  made :  thus  far  the  fact, 
or  the  appearance  of  the  fact,  is  consistent 
with  the  principle.  I  cannot  admit  a  sup- 
poskion  that  the  Legislature  entertained 
the  least  distrust  of  the  integrity,  or  evea 
of  the  wisdom,  of  the  court  of  directors. 
I  cannot  suppose  it  possible  that  the  Le- 
gislature, professing  to  interpose  its  power 
for  the  improvement  of  institutions,  or 
the  correotion  of  abuses,  should  have  con- 
tinued the  most  delicate  of  all  trusts,  and 
the  most  important  of  all  powers,  namely, 
that  of  the  executive  government,  in  the 
very  hand  that  was  believed  to  have  be- 
trayed or  abused  it,  or  in  any  hand  what- 
ever that  was  deemed  to  be  unequal  to 
the  performance  of  the  dutir*  The  law 
declares  its  confidence  in  the  directors, 
since  it  continues,  professedly  at  least,  to 
vest  in  the  direction  an  equal  power  to 
tliat  they  had  before.  The  law  clearly 
supposes  them  to  have  hitherto  made  a 
proper  use  of  such  power  as  far  as  they 
were  able  to  exert  it,  and  therefore  pro- 
fesses to  confirm  and  enlarge  it ;  but,  the 
moment  you  turn  over  the  leaf,  you  will 
find  that  all  the  ideas  and  provisions  are 
reversed:  that  the  law  assumes  a  new 
principle  utterly  incompatible  with  that 
en  which  any  new  power  could  properly 
,  |>e  given  to  the  directors,  or  any  of  their 


former  power  could  properly  be  lefi  in 
their  hands.  It  abandons  all  idea  of 
strength  and  vigour  io  the  executive 
power.  Instead  of  uniting  that  power  in 
some  one  board,  which  could  alone  make 
it  efficient,  the  law  divides  it  between  two 
boards,  whose  operations,  from  tl^  parti- 
cular nature  of  that  division,  cannot  act 
vigorously,  even  when  they  act  together ; 
and  when  they  counteract  each  other, 
must  not  only  be  feeble,  but  ridiculous. 
Power,  in  whatever  manner  it  may  be 
divided  between  different  political  persons, 
is  generally  impaired  by  a  division ;  but 
the  special  division  of  it  made  by  this  Bdi 
is  more  extraordinary  than  even  tbe  idea 
of  dividing  it  at  all.  It  places  all  the  no- 
minal power  of  the  Company  in  one  set  of 
men,  and  all  the  real  |)Ower  in  another. 
The  power  that  appears  to  command,  is 
itself  commanded,  and  obedience  is  ex- 
pected to  the  authoritv  of  men,  whom  the 
law  itself  declares  to  have  no  authority  at 
all.  -  If  the  Company's  servanU  were  dis- 
obedient in  former  Umes,  when  they  knew 
that  the  orders  they  received  were  really 
the  act  of  the  persons  who  signed  them, 
what  are  we  to  expect  at  present,  when 
they  know,  because  the  law  itself  tells 
them  so,  that  the  directors  are  nothing  but 
formal  instruments  in  the  hands  of  another 
board,  and  that  they  are  obliged  to  put 
their  signatures,  not  onlv  to  letters  and 
instructions  which  they  have  not  drawn 
up,  but  to  letters  and  instructions  drawn 
up  in  notorious  contradiction  to  their  de- 
clared sentimenU  ?  A  more  effectual  con- 
trivance to  excite  and  irritate  a  spirit  of 
disobedience  could  hardly  have  been 
thought  of.  What  language  will  the  ser- 
vants hold  now  to  their  employers,  bat 
this  in  effect  ?  "  We  were  ready  to  have 
obeyed  you ;  but  we  know  that  the  orders 
we  have  received  are  not  yours :  we  know 
that  they  are  directly  opposite  to  your 
sentiments.*'  A  more  plausible  pretence 
for  disobedience  cannot  easily  be  imaghied. 
Sir,  I  am  not  reasoning  upon  imaginary 
cases.  The  law  has  established  two  iiuis- 
dictions  over  the  same  object.  We  know 
that  they  have  already  clashed  in  one  very 
important  instance,  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  they  continue  to  do  so  in 
many  others.  The  very  moment  the 
directors  begap  to  act,  tbe  board  of  con- 
trol began  to  counteract ;  and  tbe  direc* 
tors,  in  the '  end,  were  forced  to  sign 
orders,  against  which  they  had  previously 
protested. 
,The  bad  consequences  of  such  a  systeii) 
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are  ^obvious  in  theory,  and  visible  in  fact. 
What  good  effects  it  has  produced,  and 
hoiw  it  can  possibly  produce  any,  must  be 
explained  by   those  who  approve  of  it. 
The  burthen  of  that  explanation  makes 
so  part  of  my  undertakmg.    Tliey  who 
are  of  opinion  that  a  double  government, 
in  which  every  apparent  act  of  power  of 
one  hand  is  the  real  act  of  power  of  the 
other ;  in  which  the  power  that  controls 
is    itself  controlled ;  m  which  the  power 
that  commands  is  itself  commanded;  in 
^^hich  the  power  that  acts  is  known  to  act 
against  its  own  sentiments ;  that  such  a 
government  can   be  wise  in   theory,  or 
efficient  in  practice,  will  support  the  pre- 
sent law  as  it  stands,  for  I  have  stated  no- 
thing which  the  law  itself  does  not  most 
explicitly  enact.     They,  on  the  contrary, 
who  may  think  that  a  single  ostensible 
government  is  better  than  a  double  one ; 
that  it  provides  better  for  the   uses  of 
power,  and  better  iix^s  and  secures  a  de- 
terminate responsibility  to  answer  for  the 
abuse  of  it,  will  join  with  me  in  affirming, 
that  the  executive  power  of  the  Company 
ought  to  be  vested  in  one  board,  or  in 
one  set  of  men ;  and  whether  they  prefer 
a  court  of  directors,  or  any  other  form  of 
government,  they  must  equally  concur  in 
my  conclusion,  that  this  part  of  the  pre- 
sent law  defeats  its  purpose,  if  that  pur- 
pose was  to  create  a  government,  vigorous 
on  one  side,  and  responsible  on  the  other ; 
and  that,  as  long  as  the  piresent  law  is  in 
force,  the  Company's  affairs  are  under  a 
government  directly  the  reverse  of  what 
all  governments  ought  to  be,  and  the  par- 
•ticular   situation    of    their   affairs    most 
iirsently  demands. 

1  have  stated  that  the  defect,  or  griev- 
ance, at  home,  was  want  of  power  over 
the  service  abroad.  If  that  proposition 
be  true,  it  includes  the  suppasition  that 
the  servants  abroad  abused  the  power 
with  which  they  were  entrusted,  ana  were 
disobedient  and  refractory  to  that  which 
the  law  had  placed  over  them.  There 
would  have  been  no  occasion  to  increase 
or  strengthen  the  power  at  home,  if  it  had 
not  met  with  a  resistance  which  it  could 
not  overcome;  but  I  need  not  have  re- 
course to  any  implication,  however  clear 
and  obvious.  Every  bill  that  has  been 
brought  into  Parliament  on  thi^  subject 
takes  the  affirmative  for  granted,  considers 
disobedience  as  a  £ict  as  well  as  a  crime, 
and  denounces  various  penalties  against 
it.  The  present  law  declares,  that  the 
4rilful  disobeyiogi  oir  th^  wjUully  omitting 


to  execute,  the  orders  of  the  directors^ 
sliall  be  deemed,  or  be  taken,  as  a  misde- 
meanor at  law,  and  punishable  as  such^ 
Now,  Sir,  I  would  ask  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tletnan,  if  such  disobedience  has  existed, 
who  are  the  persons  most  likely  to  have 
been  guilty  of  it  ?  In  what  persons  was 
such  disobedience  most  important  in  the 
instance,  and  most  dangerous  in  the  ex« 
ample  ?  Undoubtedly,  he  will  answer  me, 
the  persons  in  the  highest  trust  and  au- 
thority in  India  ;  they  alone  could  dis- 
obey ;  they  alone  could  execute  and  en- 
force the  orders  of  the  directors;  they 
alone  are  answerable,  not  only  for  their 
own  offences,  but  for  every  offence  which 
they  promoted  by  their  participation, 
which  they  permitted  by  their  negligence, 
or  encouraged  V  by  their  example.  The 
conclusion  from  this  reasoning  unavoidably 
fixes  the  charge  of  disobedience  upon  the 
highest  power,  and  the  charge  of  breach 
of  duty  upon  the  highest  trust  established 
in  India.  It  necessarily  fixes  both  upon 
the  governor-general  and  council  of  Ben* 
gal.  No  man,  who  knows  any  thing  of 
India,  will  affirm,  that  if  that  council  had 
been  determined  to  do  their  duty  them- 
selves, they  could  not  have  compelled  all 
the  subordinate  ranks  of  the  service  to 
follow  their  example.  Sir,  this  very  law 
fixes  its  eye  upon  the  governor-general 
and  council,  and  does,  in  effect,  charge 
upon  them,  or  the  majority  of  them,  all 
the  capital  offences  which  it  reprobates 
and  prohibits.  What  is  the  power  iil 
India  that  can  pursup  schemes  of  con- 
quest and  extension  of  dominion,  but  the 
governor-general  and  council  of  Ben- 
gal ?  What  power  can  declare  war,  or 
commence  hostilities,  or  enter  into  any 
treaty  for  making  war,  but  %he  governor- 
general  and  council?  The  subordinate 
presidencies  could  have  adopted  no  hos* 
tile  measure  of  any  kind  which  the  supe- 
rior council  might  not  have  instantly 
countermanded,  if  it  was  proposed ;  and 
arrested,  if  it  was  begun.  There  was  no 
possibility  that  Madras  or  Bombay  could 
carry  on  war,  without  the  concurrence 
and  assistance  of  Bengal.  Besides  that, 
they  have  no  resources  of  their  own;  any 
member  of  each  of  those  presidencies 
might  have  been  removed  by  the  go- 
vernor-general and  council,  if  he  attempted 
it.  In  all  the  late  wars,  therefore,  the 
governor-general  and  council  must  be 
considered  as  principals;  but  it  is  well 
known  that»  in  all  those  questions,  the 
council  was  not  unanimous.     The  mea- 


▼oice  had  been  applied,  when  it  acci* 
dentally  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  governor- 
general,  would  never  have  proposed  to 
annex  it  in  perpetuity  to  that  office.  But, 
iaking  the  Bill  on  its  own  principles^  and 
adniiuing  that  it  might  be  right  to  give  a 
constant  predominant  power  to  the  go- 
vernor-genera), I  affirm  that  this  is  the 
very  worst  way  of  giving  it*  That  it  does 
not  give  it  with  certainty,  and  that  the 
firamers  of  the  law  were  afraid  or  ashamed 
to  look  tlieir  own  principle  in  the  face, 
if  a  governor-general  ought  to  have  such 
power,  it  ought  to  have  been  avow^ly 
stated,  and  directly  given;  otherwise  it 
may  happen,  that  the  power,  which  jou 
say  is  necessary,  may  in  fact  never  vest 
in  the  governor-general;  at  all  events, 
his  tenure  of  it  is  precarious;  of  course 
the  measures  of  the  government  must 
fluctuate  with  every  accident  that  gives 
or  takes  away  the  operation  of  the  casting 
voice.  By  these  observations,  I  am  far 
from  meaning  to  admit  that  the  object  is 
in  any  degree  wiser  than  the  mode.  In 
my  mind,  the  means  are  absurd,  and  the 
end  is  dangerous.  I  speak  from  long  ob- 
servation and  experience,  and  with  all  the 
dehberation  ana  conviction  of  which  my 
understanding  is  capable,  when  1  affirm, 
that,  to  unite  all  the  powers  of  government 
in  India  in  one  person,  would  be  a  dan- 
geroiM  measure  in  one  view  of  it,  and  a 
useless  measure  in  every  other.  That  it 
may  be  the  cause  of  irretrievable  mischief, 
and  can  answer  no  good  purpose,  which 
may  not  be  mor^  effectually  accomplished 
by  anotlier  course.  1  well  know.  Sir,  that, 
at  sight  of  any  great  distress,  ojr  misma- 
nagement, or  abuse  in  public  a&irs,  the 
first  idea  that  is  apt  to  present  itself  to  the 
mind  is  that  of  creating  a  dictator.  When 
I  say  tliat  this  is  the  first  idea  that  pre- 
sents itself,  I  mean  that  it  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  experience  and  reflection.  I  wiil 
not  argue  upon  the  wisdom  of  such  Bsa  in- 
stitution in  a  political  system,  very  di&- 
rent  from  ours.  An  arbitrary  monarch, 
or  a  republic,  may  perhaps  delegate  all 
their  power,  for  a  limttea  time,  to  one 
person,  with  safety  and  effect.  The  dic- 
tator had  power  of  life  and  death ;  and  I 
will  not  undertdce  to  deny,  though  I  am 
far  from  meaning  to  admit,  that  a  remedy 
of  sucli^lence,  if  it  did  not  kill,  might 
possibly  cure.  But  remedies  of  this  dan- 
gerous vigour  are  imx>mpatR>le  with  oar 
constttutton.  You  cannot  give  the  poaner ; 
and^  if  you  could,  it  would  answer  n6  good 
purpoae..    My  proposition  is,  that^  far 
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sures  which  this  act  so  expressly  con- 
demns were  the  acts  of  a  majority ;  but 
even  that  majority  was  fictitious,  since  it 
consisted  of  the  governor-general,  and 
one  member  of  the  council,  against  the 
remaining  two.  .  In  truth,  the  governor- 
general's  casting  voice  decided  every 
thing ;  fcnr,  although  the  council  ought  to 
have  been  composed  of  five  persons,  the 
unfortunate  death  of  general  Clavering 
threw  the  whole  power  of  government 
into  the  hands  of  two  persons,  of  whom 
one,  by  an  unreserved  concurrence  of 
opinion,  united  liis  vote  and  authority  in 
that  of  the  other.  Such  was  the  gradual 
devolution  of  power  in  Bengal,  until  it 
ended  in  a  pomt,  until  it  vested  in  the 
governor-general  alone,  until  it  centered 
in  effect  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
His  colleague  is  to  answer  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  power;  but  Mr.  Hastings 
is  especially  answerable  for  the  use  that 
has  been  made  of  it.  The  fiict  is,  that, 
under  the  government  of  a  single  person, 
armed  with  a  really  undivided  power, 
which  the  constitution  of  the  council  never 
meant  to  give  him,  all  those  principles 
which  the  present  law  condemns  and  pro- 
hibits were  brought  into  action,  and  pro- 
duced all  those  effects  which  the  present 
law  professes  to  look  back  to  with  indig- 
nation, which  it  threatens  hereafter  to 
punish,  or  promises  immediately  to  cor- 
rect. From  these  premises  it  might  na- 
turally be  expected,  that  the  law,  when 
it  condemned  certain  acts,  and  reprobated 
pertain  principles,  would  liave  limited  and 
restrained  the  power  of  those  persons  who 
had  done  such  acts,  and  avowed  such 
principles.  For  what  reason  the  law 
,  should  act  on  a  conclusien  opposite  to  its 
own  premises,  as  in  fact  it  has  dcuie,  has 
never  been  aocounled  for.  From  the  lac^ 
knowledged  abuse  of  power,  the  inference 
of  this  law  is,  that  such  power  ought  to 
be  strengthened  and  increased.  It  states 
the  experience  of  former  abuses,  and  re<- 
fuses  to  be  gaided  by  it.  In  the  first  place, 
it  reduces  the  council  from  five  persons  to 
four ;  that  is,  it  professes  to  strengthen  by 
contracting  it  into  fewer  hands ;  and  then, 
in  order  to  unite  the  power  of  the  whole 
council  in  the  hand  of  one  person,  it  en- 
trusts the  governor-general  with  the  per- 
petual exercise  of  a  casting  voice  as  long 
as  the  coundl  consists  of  an  even  number, 
and  is  equally  divided ;  that  is,  it  unites 
the  power  and  divides  the  responsibility. 
Ode  would  think  that  they  who  had  seen 
to  what  purposes  the  power  of  the  casting 
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every  good  purpose  attainable  under  our 
constitution,  a  gpvernor  and  council  is  a 
much  stronger  power  than  any  that  can 
be  exercised  by  a  single  person.  As  to 
any  man  who  may  have  demanded  such 
power  for  personal  purposes  of  his  own,  I 
treat  him,  as  I  suppose  this  House  would 
instantly  do — I  lay  him  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  But  let  me  suppose  the  case  of 
a  man  of  unquestionable  honour  and  in- 
tegrity, who  should  in8i|t  on  being  vested 
with  exclusive  powers,  with  an  undoubted 
intention  of  making  the  best  use  of  them. 
To  him  I  would  say,  **  Sir,  the  confidence 
which  you  seem  to  repose  in  your  judg- 
ment does  not  entitle  you  to  mine.  I 
know,  from  experience,  that  cases  occur 
in  the  government  of  India,  in  which  the 
advice  and  control  of  a  council  are  not 
only  useful,  but  necessary,  and  in  which 
the  most  prudent  governor  will  be  the 
readiest  to  take  advice.  A  wise  governor 
will  not  only  take  advice,  but  he  wilt  be 
^lad  to  have  the  constant  check  and  in- 
spection of  a  council  over  his  actions. 
No  man,  whose  intentions  are  upright^ 
will  feel  himself  fettered,  or  distressed  by 
such  advice  and  inspection. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  the  plans  and 
views  of  a  governor-general,  howeter 
proper  and  judicious,  may  be.  thwarted 
and  defeated  by  factious  opposition,  and 
by  divisions  in  the  council.  To  this  I 
•ay,  that,  prim&  .focie^  a  governor  is  just 
as  likely  to  be  a  factious  man,  and  to  have 
bad  intentions,  as  any  given  member  of 
the  council :  nay,  the  presumption  is 
agamst  him  in  proportion  to  the  superiority 
ot*  his  nook  and  influence.  The  elevation 
of  power  is  apt  to  make  men  giddy ;  and 
the  exercise  of  it,  I  fear,  has  no  direct 
tendency  to  improve  their  morality.  In 
all  the  divisions  under  Mr.  Hastings's  go* 
▼ernment  the  court  of  directors  fixed  the 
blame  upon  hinu  The  two  comorittees 
of  the  House  of  CommonSi  who  have  in- 
quired into  our  conduct,  have  done  the 
game.  Let  it  be  admitted,  nevertheless, 
that  a  minority  of  the  council  is  most 
likely  to  be  in  fault,  and  that  they  thwart 
the  govemor-ffeneral  on  factious  prin- 
ciples, and  for  mterested  purposes  of  their 
own.  If  that  should  really  happen,  take 
care  that  you  fix  the  blame  where  you 
ought  to  fix  it.  If  you  do  not,  you  are 
unjust  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  in- 
justice will  mislead  you  in  the  subsequent 
choice  of  your  measures.  Before  you 
apply  a  remedy  against  faction,  take  care 
that  you  4i»tinguish  between  the  merit  of 


the  institution  itself,  and  that  of  the  per« 
sons  who  are  appointed  to  fill  it  up.  The 
wisest  institution  that  human  wisdom  has 
been  able  to  contrive,  may  be  defeated  by 
an  improper  choice  of  persons.  On  the 
contrary,  a  poor  and  feeble  system,  ho- 
nestly, wisely,  and  vigorously  executed^ 
may  be  attended  with  all  the  efiects  of  a 
virtuous  government,  and  many  of  tho 
advantages  of  a  strong  one.  If,  when  you 
have  instituted  a  council  on  the  wisest 
principles,  you  fill  it  up  with  men  of  no 
ability  or  experience ;  with  men  of  a  ques- 
tionable character ;  with  men  whose  ge* 
neral  principles  are  not  previously  known 
to  one  another ;  ■  or,  in  short,  witl^  men 
whose  rank  and  reputation  in  life  give 
you  no  pledge  or  security  for  their  good 
behaviour;  and  if  then  you  find  your 
council  distracted  by  factions ;  if  then  you 
find  the  wise  measures  of  your  governor- 
general  resisted  and  defeated,  do  not  con- 
demn the  institution,  but  blame  yourself 
for  the  weak  of  shameful  choice  you  liave 
made  of  the  persons  to  whose  hands  yovt 
have  committed  the  execution.  On  thi» 
point  I  desire  to  be  understood  to  speak 
generally,  and  not  to  allude  to  any  fact  or 
mdividual  whatever.  Now,  Sir,  let  me 
suppose,  that>  under  the  same  institution, 
the  choice  of  persons  were  to  be  directly 
the  reverse  of  that  whidi  I  hav3  described  t 
that  none  but  men  of  proper  rank,  ac- 
knowledged ability,  and  unquestionable 
integrity,  and  whose  general  principles 
were  known  to,  and  approved  of,  by  each' 
other,  were  appointed  to  this  council;, 
will  any  man  say  that  a  council,  so  com- 
posed, is  likely  to  thwart  and  embarrass 
a  good  governor  by  a  factious  opposition 
to  his  measures  ?  No,  Sir ;  they  will  not 
weaken  his  authority  by  opposition,  but 
they  will  make  him  powerrul  indeed  by 
their  support.  A  ffovernor-general  un-' 
derstanos  nothing  of  his  situation,  if  he 
thinks  that  any  power,  directly  vested  in 
his  hands,  will  carry  half  the  sway  with  it 
that  will  always  accompany  the  united  acta 
of  a  governor  and  council.  If  he  trusts  t9 
his  oirn  exclusive  judgm^it,  I  tell  him,  he 
will  find  himself  surrounded  by  some  of 
the  most  artful  men  that  exist:  on  one 
side,  by  natives,  who,  without  our  general 
knowledge,  are  infinitely  sagacious,  who 
observe  us  attentively,  and  understand  us 
perfectly ;  and  on  the  other  by  some  Eu- 
ropeans, who,  in  every  thing  but  their 
habit  and  complexion,  are  perfect  Asia«i 
tics.  No  single  unassisted  Boyish  judg- 
ntent  is  a  match  for  such  mco,  ai^  ft^ 
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such  peculiar  faculties,  as  will  collect  about 
him  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival.  If 
again  he  relies  on  his  exclusive  power,  I 
tell  him,  that,  for  want  of  clear  and  accu- 
rate knowledge,  he  will  rarely  venture  to 
to  exert  it.  Every  man  who  approaches 
him  will  tell  him  a  different  story,  or  give 
htm  a  different  opinion.  He  will  often 
doubt,  and,  when  he  doubts,  he  will  not 
act  at  all.  No  vigorous  determination  can 
exist  in  a  good  mind,  that  is  not  produced 
by  knowledge  or  conviction ;  but  even  his 
power,  when  he  exerts  it,  will  be  feeble 
and  ineffectual  against  the  universal  com- 
bination and  clamour  of  all  ranks,  and  of  all 
interests,  which  will  be  formed  to  counter- 
act him  in  evejy  measure  that  tends  to 
reduce  exorbitant  emoluments,  or  to  cor- 
rect any  abuse,  fcom  which  individuals 
derive  an  advantage.  In  this  respect, 
however,  our  fellow  subjects  in  Bengal 
have  full  as  much  morality  as  we  have. 
In  parallel  circumstances,  the  same  thing 
would  happen  in  England ;  but,  in  a  great 
community,  the  reformer  has  the  voice 
ahd  approbation  of  a  majority  to  encou- 
rage him*  In  a  very  narrow  circle  he  will 
have  no  part  of  the  society  in  which  he 
hVes  to  support  him  against  the  rest. 
They  will  sul  make  common  cause  against 
him,  and,  sooner  or  later,  overcome  his 
resolution,  or  break  his  heart.  ][Jpon 
the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  in  a  plan 
ef  general  reform,  an  united  governor  and 
council  mav  do  much — a  single  person 
can  do  nothing.  For  the  truth  of  this 
proposition  I  would  readily  appeal  to  Mr. 
Hastings  himself;  and  I  would  st^te  the 
argument  to  him  with  an  admission  of  all 
the  personal  preferences  and  objections 
which  that  gentleman  could  wish  to  esta- 
blish. Let  it  be  imagined,  then,  that  the 
Legislature,  instead  of  forcing  him  to  act 
with  men  of  unequal  rank  in  life,  of  oppo- 
site viewsy  of  a  suspected  or  doubtful  cha- 
racter, and  of  an  impracticable  temper, 
such  as  general  Clavering,  colonel  Mon- 
son,  and  myself,  had  united  him  with  men 
of  his  own  cast  and  disposition,  with  m^u 
whose  general  views  and  principles  deter- 
tnined  them  to  give  him  the  same  cordial 
and  vigorous  support  which  hfe  constantly 
and  uniformly  received  from  Mr.  Barwell ; 
then  would  he  say,  that  a  council,  so  con- 
stituted, and  so  acting  firmly  together, 
would  not  have  possessed  in  itself,  and 
given  the  governor  a  stronger  power  than 
any  that  could  have  been  vested  singly  in 
his  person,  o>  any  that  he  alone  could 
have  ventured  to  exert.    I  am  much  mis- 


taken indeed,  if,  on  a  case  so  stated,  Mn 
Hastings's  opinion  would  diflier  front  mine* 
This,  at  least,  I  may  affirm  with  certainty, 
for  my  late  honourable  colleagues  as  w^l 
as  for  myself,  that  if  the  personal  cha- 
racter, political  views,  and  public  prin- 
ciples of  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Barwell 
had  been  such  as,  concurring  with  our 
own,  had  engaged  us  to  unite  cordially 
with  Mr.  Hastings,  and  to  give  him  a 
steady  and  vigorous  support,  we  sliould 
have  thought  his  government  not  only 
more  wisely  calculated  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  council  and  deliberation,  but 
even  stronger  in  the  execution,  than  any 
power  that  could  have  been  vested  in  him 
alone;  and.that  it  would  have  carried  an 
opinion,  a  dignity,  an  authority,  and  a 
sway,  along  with  it,  which  no  faction 
could  have  resisted,  no  combination  could 
have  withstood. 

From  all  these  premises,  I  come  to  iny 
conclusion  on  the  second  general  division 
of  the  Bill,  that  the  reduction  of  the 
council  from  five  to  four  was  an  unwise 
measure ;  that  every  idea  of  vesting  great 
exclusive  power  in  any  single  person,  is, 
at  once,  useless  and  dangerous ;  that,  for 
all  good  purposes,  an  united  council  is 
infinitely  more  powerful  than  a  single  per^ 
son  can  be ;  and  that  even  if  the  principle, 
on  which  the  present  law  proceeds,  were 
ever  so  just  ana  necessary,  I  mean  that  of 
giving  special  powers  to  a  governor- 
general,  this  law  does  not  act  up  to  its 
own  principle,  or  provide  for  its  own  ob- 
ject. The  power  it  ^ives  is  meanly  and 
indirectly  given,  and  it  provides  no  seco* 
rity  for  its  continuance,  for  a  single  day, 
in  the  governor-general's  hands.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  if  you  disapprove  of  the 
principle  of  giving  exclusive  power  to  a 
single  person,  you  must  condemn  this  law 
for  having  given  too  much ;  but,  if  you 
approve  of  the  principle,  you  must  then 
condemn  the  law  still  more  strongly  for 
having  given  too  little. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  third  great 
division  of  the  Bill ;  and,  on  this  subject^ 
I  confess  I  expect  not  only  a  general  at- 
tention, but  a  general  concurrence  and 
support.^  ,  .However  indifferent  and  unin- 
teresting the  g'ood;or  bad  government  of 
the  Ea$t  India  Company'a  affidrs,  or  the 
welfare  of  the  people  subject  to  their 
power  in  India,  may  have  been  to  the 
nation  at  large,  or  to  a  majority  of  this 
House,  or  to  any  individual  member  of  it, 
there  is  not  a  man  in  the  kingdom  to  whom 
Uie  subject,  that  now  calls  upon  you  fior 
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your  attention,  oilght  to  be  indiffierent. 
At  fifst  sight,  it  may  perhaps  appear  to 
affect  only  a  part  of  our  felloir-subjects 
who  are  at  a  distance  firom  us.  If  that 
were  true,  I  still  should  think  it  my  dutj 
to  appeal  to  you  in  their  behalf.  This 
law  declares  that  they  are  not  so  distant 
as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  its  power. 
To  whatever  extent  we  carry  that  power, 
let  us  take  care  to  shew  that  our  justice 
Roes  along  with  it.  Let  no  man  in  India 
have  reason  to  say,  that  he  is  included  in 
Che  power,  and  excluded  from  the  justice, 
of  the  Legislature.  But,  Sir,  it  is  not  for 
them  alone  that  I  have  undertaken  this 
heavy  task.  The  instant  suffering  is  theirs ; 
the  consequence  and  the  danger  is  yours. 
'  Res  agitur  vestra.'  A  capitm  innovation 
is  made  in  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of 
England.  New  principles  are  introduced, 
not  only  in  the  ^stem  of  our  laws,  but 
into  the  manners  of  the  people.  A  new 
tribunal  is  erected  for  the  trial  of  misde- 
meanors  committed  in  India,  and  armed 
or  accompanied  with  powers  unheard  of 
in  this  country.  The  ancient  established 
mode  of  trial  by  a  jury,  and  by  the  coun- 
try, is  renounced  as  imperfect  and  inade- 
quate ;  a  new  and  arbitrary  system  of  in- 
quiry and  trial  is  established  in  the  room 
of  it ;  and  all  this  is  done  for  reasons  and 
'pretences  equally  applicable  to  any  other 
sort  of  crime,  and  any  other  species  of 
offender.  This  system,  considered  as  a 
fact,  1  deem  to  be  unjust  and  arbitrary. 
Considering  it  as  a  precedent,  it  holds  out  a 
general  menace  to  the  whole  kingdom :  it 
acts  direcdy  upon  a  few,  but  it  threatens 
us  all.  If,  by  tne  immediate  acquiescence 
of  the  parties— if,  by  their  voluntary  sur- 
render of  their  rights,  the  instant  injustice 
of  the  fact  could  be  palliated  or  removed, 
the  danger  of  the  precedent  would  be 
increaseq ;  for  who  would  regard  a  dis- 
tant menace,  if  he  who  was  actually 
wounded  were  to  suppress  his  resentment, 
or  to  admit,  by  his  silence,  that  he  had  no 
.  reason  to  complain. 

In  asitating  this  part  of  my  subject,  the 
principle  I  set  out  with,  and  the  main 
eround  I  take,  is  not  only  supported  by 
Qke  obvious  dictates  of  policy  and  reason, 
but  by  the  highest  authority  by  which 
Parliament  can  be  instructed.  The  au- 
thority 1  speak  of  is  at  all  times  entitled 
to  submission  and  respect ;  but  to  the 
respect  and  submission  of  this  House  of 
Commons  in  particular,  and  of  the  present 
Administration,  its  claim*  is  special,  and 
not  to  be  resisted.    At  the  first  meeting 
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of  the  present  Parliament,  we  received  an 
admonition  from  the  Throne,  which,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  was  very  little  regarded 
in  our  subsequent  proceedings.  The 
words  his  Majesty  made  use  of  ought  for 
ever  to  be  remembered.— '*  The  amiirs  of 
the  East  India  Company  form  an  object 
of  deliberation  deeply  connected  with  the 
general  interests  of  the  country.  While 
you  feet  a  just  anxiety  to  provide  for  the 
good  government  of  our  possessions  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  you  will,  I  trust, 
never  lose  sight  of  the  effect  which  any 
measure,  to  be  adopted  for  that  purpose, 
may  have  on  our  own  constitution,  and 
our  dearest  interests  at  home.**  To  in- 
sure the  success  of  the  present  motion,  I 
desire  no  better  pledge  or  security  than 
that  the  House  should  keep  this  wise  ad- 
monition in  their  view,  and  be  governed 
by  it.  The  principle  contained  in  it  has 
already  been  successfully  exerted,  though, 
in  my  jqd^ent,  very  erroneously  di- 
rected, against  a  law  proposed  by  a  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Fox^  near  me— 
against  a  law,  which,  in  no  snape,  invaded 
the  constitution,  or  affected  any  domestic 
interest  that  ought  to  be  dear  to  us.  The 
part  which  the  nation  in  general  took  in 
that  transaction  has  only  proved  the  faci- 
lity, in  some  cases,  of  substituting  worda 
for  meaning,  and  of  totally  overturning 
the  sense  by  the  sound.  The  charter  of 
a  monopoly  was  confounded  with  the  ^eat 
charter  of  our  freedom,  and  that  smgle 
word  <  charter*  decided  the  question. 
When  the  principle  I  have  alluded  to  had 
done  all  the  duty  demanded  from  it,  it 
was  still  indeed  adhered  to  in  terms,  and 
delivered  with  great  and  awful  solemnity, 
as  an  instruction  to  this  House;  but  it 
was  at  that  very  moment  completely  aban- 
doned in  fact,  and  another,  directly  op- 
posite to  it,  assumed,  and  acted  upon.  In 
little  more  than  a  month  after '  the  King 
had  cautioned  us,  firom  the  Throne, 
**  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  effect  which 
any  measure,  to  de  adopted  for  the  good 
government  of  India,  might  have  on  our 
own  constitution,  and  our  dearest  interests 
at  home,'*  a  bill  was  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment, which  I  affirm,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
of  being  able  to  prove,  attacks  the  consti- 
tution of  England  in  its  foundation,  and 
not  only  threatens,  but  invades,  the  secu- 
rity of  every  interest  that  ought  to  be 
dearest  to  us  at  home;  which  not  only 
shakes  the  defences  of  our  domestic  es- 
tablishment, but  acts  upon  principles  which 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  under  any  g9« 
£4  11 
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vernment  or  constitutioD,  or  in  any  human 
society  whatever.  1  desire  it  to  be  un- 
derstood, Sir,  that  in  every  thin^  I  am 
gomg  to  say,  I  keep  the  King's  Speech  in 
view  as  a  beacon  or  land-mark,  by  which 
my  course  shall  be  directed.  Id  the  first 
place,  allow  me  to  state,  in  a  short,  gene- 
ral view,  what  it  is  that  this  part  of  the 
,law  enacts.  It  begins  with  compelling  a 
set  of  men,  whom  the  law  itself,  in  some 
sort,  prejudges  to  be  criminal,  whom  it 
strongly  suspects,  at  least,  if  it  does  not 
accuse,  of  havine  acquired  fortune  by  cor- 
rupt practices,  it  not  by  violence  and  ex- 
tortion, to  deliver  an  exact  inventory  of 
thbir  property,  on  oath,  as  soon  as  'they 
arrive  in  England.  Now,  Sir,  with  re- 
spect to  men  perfectly  innocent  and  un- 
suspected, the  best  that  can  be  said  of  the 
law  is,  that  it  is  harmless,  (f  that  were^ 
all,  it  would  then  be  equally  useless.  From* 
those  who  are  innocent  you  can  extort  no 
confession:  but  I  deny  that  it  is  in  no 
case  a  hardship  and  injustice  to  an  honest 
man,  to  oblige  him  to  declare  publicly  the 
exact  amount  of  his  fortune.  Numberless 
cases  might  be  stated,  in  which  it  might 
be,  to  a  very  honest  man,  a  very  arbitrary 
act  of  oppression.  It  might  even  happen, 
that  the  act  might  be  oppressive  in  pro- 
portion to  the  innocence  of  the  party; 
for,  though  his  poverty  might  prove  his 
innocence,  it  might  easily  happen  that 
many  a  man  would  wish  to  have  bis  inno- 
cence proved  by  any  other  kind  of  evi- 
dence. We  do  not  live  in  times  in  which 
poverty  is  respectable.  I  fear  the  con- 
trary is  true,  and  that  the  law  which  com- 
pels an  honest  man  to  discover  the  nar- 
rowness of  his  circumstances,  whatever  it 
may  intend,  will,  in  effect,  only  serve  or 
assist  to  fling  disgrace  upon  ill  fortune, 
and  to  make  tlie  most  honourable  poverty 
ridiculous.  Men  of  this  description  ought 
certainly  to  be  spared. 

Now,  Sir,  admitting  it  to  be  an  equi- 
table supposition,  that  guilt  and  fortune  go 
together ;  admitting  it  to  be  a  sound  prin- 
ciple of  justice,  that  men  should  be  tried 
rather  by  their  wealth  than  by  their  ac- 
tions, let  us  see  how  the  law  operates  on 
those  i^hom  it  may  liave  reason  to  sus- 
pect—on men  who  may  really  have  ac- 
quired an  immoderate  fortune  by  very 
unwarrantable,  perhaps  very  criminal 
means.  See  whether  the  option,  which 
the  law  holds  out  to  such  persons,  be 
likely  to  produce  any  good  effect  what- 
ever. It  obliges  the  parties  to  choose 
between  a  condemnation  of  themselves  by 


a  discovery  of  their  guilt,  and  a  conceal- 
ment of  their  guilt  by  perjury.  If  this  be 
the  option,  what  is  like  to  be  the  choice  i 
That  a  man,  accustomed  to  criminal  prac- 
tices of  one  kind,  will  be  extremely  sem- 
pulous  about  committing  another  crime  to 
protect  the  first ;  or  that,  being  already 
guilty,  he  will  make  himself  still  i^ore 
guilty  in  order  to  escape  punishment. 
In  my  mind,  Sir,  all  the  effect  of  the 
law  will  be,  to  invite  him  to  add  one 
crime  to  another;  and  if  he  be  already 
guilty  of  extortion,  of  oppres^on,  or  cru- 
elty, to  endeavour  to  cover  it  by  per* 
jury.  In  general,  it  is  neither  prudent 
nor  equitaUe  to  place  any  man  between 
a  great  danger,  or  a  great  temptation,  on 
one  side,  and  a  moral  or  religious  obljga* 
tion  on  the  other.  The  law  should  be 
tender  of  creating  such  dilemmas.  To 
impose  such  a  test  on  men  whose  integnty 
you  already  suspect,  is  worse  than  impru- 
dent. It  is  an  invitation  to  falsehood; 
because  it  annexes  the  expectation  of 
impunity  for  one  offence  to  the  commis- 
sion  of  another. 

The  law  then.  Sir,  in  the  case  of  any 
complaint  made  to  the  Court  of  Exche- 

2uer,  of  wilful  concealment  of  property,  or 
efect,  or  evasion  in  the  discovery,  pro- 
ceeds to  subject  the  party  to  answer  inter- 
rogatories, on  oath,  at  the  discretioti  of  the 
Court.  In  both  instances  it  revives  a  mode 
of  inquisition  and  conviction  which  the 
constitution  of  this  country  holds  in  ab- 
horrence, and  which  o^r  ancestors  vainly 
imagined  they  had  extirpated  for  ever, 
when  they  abolished  the  Star-chamber. 
With  respect  to  the  interrogatories,  it 
might  be  sufficient  to  say,  tliat  they  are 
liable  to  the  same  fundamental  objectioa 
with  the  method  proposed  for  extorting  s 
discovery  in  the  first  instance;  namely, 
that  they  place  a  person,  who,  by  the  sup- 
position, IS  criminal,  between  the  neqes* 
sity  of  condemning  himself  by  his  veracity, 
or  acquitting  himself  by  his  falsehooiL 
But  these  interrogatories  carry  the  same 
absurd  and  wicked  principle  a  great  deal 
farther.  They  suppose  the  party  to  have 
been  guilty  of  perjury  in  the  first  iostance, 
and  they  call  upon  him  either  to  convict 
himself  of  that  crime,  or  to  cover  it  by  s 
series  of  new  perjuries  in  his  answers  to 
the  interrogatories.  I  have  stated  the 
principles  of  the  new  inouisition  as  I  find 
them  avowed  and  established,  and  shall 
leave  them,  without  argument,  to  the  sen- 
sations and  to  the  jud^ent  of  the  House. 
To  make  it  felt  that  they  ^e  arbitrary  and 
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'  absurd,  requires  na  areument.  The  mo- 
ment they  are  stated,  they  are  condemned. 
The  law,  having  noir  exerted  the  utmost 
of  its  power  to  extort  a  discovery  of  guilt 
by  the  confession  of  the  euilty,  proceeds 
to  supply  the  defects  of  that  mode  by 
another  course,  which  indeed  seems  to 
promise  a  greater  probability  of  success, 
but,  in  my  judgment,  is  still  more  detest- 
able than  the  other,  because  it  holds  out 
rewards  to  treachery  and  baseness,  and 
tends  to  corrupt  and  destroy  all  the  little 
morality  we  have  left  in  private  life.  This 
law  formally  introduces  into  the  inmost 
recesses  of  personal  confidence  and  friend- 
ship the  worst  of  all  the  instruments  that 
ever  have  been  employed  by  power  without 
right.  It  acknomedges  the  office  of  spy 
ami  informer  to  be  useful  in  the  general 
intercourse  of  society,  and  rewards  him 
with  a  share  in  the  success  of  his  informa- 
tion. Sir,  the  man  who  discovers  a  crime, 
and  brings  a  criminal  to  pudshment,  per- 
forms an  honourable  duty  to  the  public ; 
but  he  who  searches  into  the  circum- 
stances of  another,  who  inquires  in  order  to 
accuse,  and  who  accuses  m  order  to  profit 
by  ^he  amount  of  his  discovery,  can  be  no- 
thing but  a  traitor  in  private  life ;  he  never 
can  be  atiseful  servant  to  the  public.  But 
the  temptation  held  out  by  this  law  is  not 
confined  to  common  spies  and  informers ; 
it  goes  to  persons  muck  better  able  to,  dis- 
cover the  amount  of  a  concealed  fortune, 
to  persons  whom  you  have  particularly 
trusted — your  agent,  your  secretary,  your 
banker,  or  your  friend.  Who  knows  but 
that  the  invitation  of  the  law  may  seduce 
a  son  to  betray  his  father*  a  brother  to 
betray  his  brother,  and,  what  is  worst  of 
all,  perhaps  some  person,  whom  you  have 
essentially  served,  to  betray  his  benefactor  ? 
The  very  money  you  liave  lent  him,  if, 
whether  wilfully  or  not,  you  should  have 
omitted  it  in  your  account,  will  enable 
him  to  accuse  you  of  concealment,  and 
entitle  him  to*  share  in  the  forfeiture  that 
follows.  I  appeal  to  every  thing  that  is 
honourable  and  virtuous  in  this  House— Is 
there  an  object  of  penal  justice,  against 
any  particular  set  oi  men,  adequate  to  the 
price  you  must  pay  for  it,  if  you  sufier 
such  principles  as  these  to  be  introduced 
BOt  only  into  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  but 
into  the  manners  of  the  people  ? 

This  appeal  to  the  general  sense  and 
judgment  of  the  House,  I  trust,  will  not 
be  ine&ctual :  but  the  justice  of  my  cause 
entitles  me  to  look  every  where  for  assist- 
ance.   There  is  a  particular  body  of  men, 


Sowerful  in  this  House,  and  in  this  king- 
om,  who,  I  think,  are  bound  by  many 
special  considerations  to  take  part  wim 
me  in  the  present  question — I  mean  the 
gentlemen  who  have  unaccountably  been 
misled  to  give  their  consent  to  a  law  which 
bears  hard  upon  their  former  companions, . 
and  upon  all  the  connexions  they  nave  left 
in  India.  1  appeal  to  them  as  to  men  of 
honour,  and  put  the  question  strongly 
upon  their  character,  whether  they  wili 
deliberately  inflict  upon  others  such  re- 
straints and  penalties  as,  1  imagine,  they 
would  have  thought  unjust  against  them- 
selves ?  whether  they  will  look  back  with 
sympathy  and  concern  to  the  situations  in' 
which  they  were  lately  placed  ?  or  whe- 
ther, having  quitted  their  situations,  they 
will  content  themselves  with  holding  to  all 
their  deserted  friends  and  companions  the 
base  exclusive  language  of  personal  escape 
and  security— occMDtf/  extremum  scabies*--^ 
Sir,  I  am  aware  of  the  turn  that  may  be 
given  to  an  argument  of  this  nature.  It  is 
directed  ad  homines^  and  with  them  it 
ought  to  have  weight.  But,  in  order  to 
give  point  and  direction  to  this  appeal,  and 
to  make  it  intelligible  by  application,  I 
desire  leave  to  suppose  that  all  the  gentle- 
men alluded  to  were  for  a  moment  repre- 
sented by  one  person,  and  that  that  person 
were  my  hon.  colleague  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  now  a  member  of  this 
House,  (Richard  Barwell,  esq.)  To  him 
at  least  I  have  some  right  to  address  ray- 
self.  I  would  request  him  to  consider 
whether,  if,  before  he  lefl  India,  before  he 
had  remitted  home  and  invested  in  Eng- 
land the  honourable  reward  of  his  labours, 
(and  certainly  the  labours  were  consider- 
able, if  we  are  to  measure  them  by  the 
amount  of  the  reward)  it  had  been  pro- 
posed to  give  or  refuse  his  concurrence  to  * 
a  la,w  which  should  oblige  him,  the  mo- 
ment he  arrived  in  England,  to  make  a 
public  declaration  on  oath  of  the  amount 
and  particularjB  of  his  fortune,  which 
shoula  compel  him  to  submit  to  interroga- 
tories on  oath  concerning  the  truth  of 
every  particular  of  that  declaration,  and 
whicn  should  hold  out  temptation  and 
seduction  to  his  aeents,  to  his  friends,  and 
to  every  man  in  nis  confidence,  (by  the 
promise  of  sharing  in  his  fortune)  to  find 
out  some  error  in  his  account ;  whether, 
if  such  a  proposition  had  been  made  to  him, 
he  would  have  thought  it  a  just  and  rea- 
sonable law  against  himself;  whether  he 
would  have  assented  to  it  with  cheerful- 
nessy  or  rejected  it  with  indignation.    I 
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certainly  meant  to  call  upon  hkn,  if  he  bad 
been  present9,to  answer  explicitlj  for  bim* 
self;  yet  1  think  I  know  my  hon.  col- 
league's ideas  and  principles  on  this  sub- 
ject sufficiently  to  venture  to  answer  for 
him.  I  will  venture  to  affirm  for  him,  that 
be  would  not  have  entirely  approved  of 
these  inquiries  into  the  state  6f  his  fortune, 
much  less  of  the  encouri^ement  held  out 
to  his  particular  friends  to  accuse  him.  If 
J  form  a  ^ust  judgment  of  my  boa.  dfA- 
league's  principles^  he  will  assist  me  in 
pirotecting  others  from  an  inquisition  which 
ne  would  have  thought  oppressive  to  him- 
self. I  cannot  believe  that  he  would  apply 
any  other  measure  to  the  actions  of  others, 
but  that  which  be  would  willingly  abide 
by  for  his  own. 

I  come  now.  Sir,  to  the  consideration 
of  tlie  tribunal  and  mode  of  trial  which 
this  Bill  creates,  and  substitutes^  in  the 
place  of  the  ancient  trial,  which  every 
man  in  this  land  is  entitled  to,  even  the 
felon,  the  murderer,  and  the  parricide, 
when  he  throws  himself  upon  his  country; 
that  is,  to  be  tried  by  twelve  indifferent 
persons,  as  nearlv  as  possible  of  his  own 
level,  and  by  the  law  of  the  land.  Let  us 
see  what  this  tribunal  is,  how  it  is  consti- 
tuted, and  how  it  is  to  act.  In  the  first 
place.  Sir,  it  professes  to  consist  of  13  per- 
sons, whom  I  will  suppose  for  a  moment 
to  be  chosen  with  all  the  indifference.which 
the  law  affects.  If  they.be  really  so  chosen, 
it  will  not  follow  that,  with  respect  to  ten 
of  them,  namely  the  four  lords  and  sik 
commoners,  any  advantage  is  gained  over 
a  jury  in  point  of  knowledge,  or  any  other 
judicial  qualification ;  for  I  believe  it  will 
not  be  denied  that  a  special  jury  of  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  is  just  as  likely  to  be  quau- 
fied  for  this  or  any  other  judicial  office,  as 
any  ten  members  of  tlie  Lords  and  Com- 
mons taken  at  a  venture.  But  the  posi- 
tive disadvantage  of  the  new  tribunal  are 
many  and -obvious.  The  lords  and  the 
judges  are  not  peers  of  the  criminal.  An 
institution,  that  calls  on  such  persons  for 
a  verdict,  renounces  every  use  and  advan- 
tage which  the  laws  of  this  country  annex 
to  the  trial  of  facts  by  our  peers.  In  favour 
of  what  ?  In  favour  of  a  tribunal,  in  which 
every  one  of  the  component  parts  is  {rfaced 
in  a  situation  in  which  they  were  never 
placed  before.  This  tribubal  abttidonstbe 
wise  and  ancient  separation  of  the  verdict 
from  the  judgment,  and  unites  in  the  same 
persons  the  verdict,  the  explanation  of  the 
law,  tnd  the  sentence.  Lords  and  judges 
are  caUed  upon  to  fiad  the  tacV^  aad  the 


commoners,  if  they  will,  nsay  detennioe 
the  law,  and  pronounce  the  judgment 
The  vote  (^  the  commoners,  on  a  paiot  of 
law,  is  just  as  valid  as  that  of  the  judge. 

With  respect  to  the  method  of  chonsi^ 
the  paonel,  I  shall  avoid  aaying  aay  thii^ 
that  Biay  appear  invidious  or  peraoaif 
My  cause  is  too  powerful  to  want  te 
assistance  of  personal  refledioBS.  I  stand 
on  public  ground,  and  shall  take  no  aifaer. 
I  state  it,  therefore,  only  as  a  nMtter  of 
fact,  not  only  not  denied,  but  defended, 
that,  m  the  very  first  instance  of  choonag 
the  pannel,  out  of  which  th^  new  tribunal 
is  to  be  finally  selected,  the  dioice  wai 
made  by  Treasury  lists  distrHrated  amoi^ 
the  members  of  this  House,  and  that  the 
persons  named  in  those  lists  have  been  ap- 
pointed. I  state  the  fact  without  obaerva« 
tion,  and  shall  leave  it  so  to  the  reflections 
of  the  House.  The  law  proceeds  to  pre- 
scribe a  course,  by  which  the  whole  paa- 
nel  of  three  judges,  26  lords,  and  40  com- 
moners, shall  be  finally  reduced  to  IS 
persons,  whose  names  are  to  be  inaerted 
m  a  special  commission,  in  order  to  form 
the  new  tribunal.  On  this  part  of  die 
proceeding  I  observe,  that,  admitting  the 
necessity  of  changing  the  form  of  admi- 
nistering criminal  justice,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  there  is  any  necessity  for  reoouno- 
ing  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
that  justice  lias  been^bitherto  adminiatered 
in  England.  Your  professed  object  is  to 
create  an  impartial  tribunaL  The  forma- 
tion of  a  jury  is  so  contrived,  that  it  is 
scarcelv  possible  it  should  not  be  impar- 
tial ;  then  why  abandon  the  forma  esta- 
blished for  the  choice  of  a  jury  i  The  pre- 
sent law  does  so  without  reason  or  neces- 
sity. It  allows  the  party  a  right  of  peremp- 
torv  challenge  only  against  13  of  the  peers 
and  20  of  tl^  commoners.  Now,  suppos- 
ing it  proper  to  admit  of  none  but  peveaap- 
tory  challenges,  why  should  the  exercise 
of  that  right  be  stopped  as  long  aa  a  num* 
her  of  lords  and  commoners  remain  aoffi- 
cient  to  form  the  tribunal?  If,  on  te 
contrary,  it  be  proper  to  limit  the  number 
of  peremptory  challenges,  whrriKnild  you 
restrain  the  party  from  challenging  the 
remainder  of  the  pannel  for  cause  assigned? 
This,  I  affirm,  is  not  only  an  unnecessary 
departure  from  the  aneient  constitntioii  of 
juries,  but  a  denial  of  right,  completdhf 
unjust  and  absurd.  It  is  uniust  to  force 
the  party  to  include  Ittt  challenges  for  a 
cause  assigned  witliin  the  number  which 
you  aHow  htm  to  make  peremptory.  The 
resuk  may  be,  that  yoa  wut  aJlow  aa 
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peremptorj  chaUeoge  at  all,  since  it  may 
▼err  easily  happen  that  all  Mb  peremptory 
chuleogeft  may  lie  against  persons  against 
whom  1^  might  be  ready  and  desirous  to 
ob^ot  for  specific  reasons.  But  can  any 
thmg  be  conceived  more  absurd  than  that 
the  law  should  yield  perhaps  to  his 
malignity,  perhaps  to  his  caprice,  aod  re* 
fuse  to  listen  to  nis  reason  ^ 

Agabst  the  three  judges  there  is  to  be 
no  ^Uenge  allowed,  for  reasons,  I  pre- 
same,  deduced  from  the  sanctity  of  their 
character  and  the  respect  due  to  their  sta- 
imu  To  the  former  I  shall  only  say,  that 
judges  maybe  better  men  than  we  are, 
but  they  ar^  men ;  and  that  cases  occur 
IB  which  an  exception  to  a  jt|^e»  ^en  in 
the  discharge  of  his  proper  office,  would 
be  deemed  vahd,  and  would  force  him  to 
retire.  To  the  latter  I  say,  that  a  judge 
has  no  right  to  carry  along  with  him  the 
respect  due  to  his  proper  station,  when  he 
descends  to  any  other.  I  will  not  chal« 
lenge  hjm  as  long  as  he  maintains  the 
post  at  which  the  constitution  placed  him ; 
but  if  he  accepts  of  another  office,  if  he 
takes  upon  him  to  find  the  fiicts,  if  he 
condescends  to  be  a  juryman,  he  must  ac- 
cept of  that  office  wKh  all  its  conditions. 
He  has  no  claim  to  the  privilege  of  a 
jndffe,  while  he  does  that  which  no  judge 
in  this  kingdom  ever  did  before.  But  is 
it  impossible  that  one  of  the  three  judges 
mny  be  an  enemy  of  the  party  accused  ? 
Woidd  you  reaHy  appoint  such  a  judge  to 
try  snco  a  party  I  and,  if  the  objection 
were  so  stated,  would  you  affirm  that  it 
deserved  no  attention  ?  if,  even  without 
Bopposmg  a  direct  enmity,  two  oien  were 
known  to  have  stood  on  tei;mB  unfriendly 
to  each  other,  would  you  appoint  one  of 
them  to  judge  the  other  i  Let  me  appeal 
to  the  honour  €ff  the  learned  gentleman 
opposite  to  me,  who  knows  what  has 
passed  in  India.  If  I  were  the  person 
accused,  would  he  choose  sir  Elijah  Impey 
to  be  my  juc^e  ?  That  gentleman,  I  pre- 
sume, would  &cline  the  office.  But  for 
myself  I  can  aflbrm,  that  if  he  should  be 
accused,  I  would  never  sit  in  judgment 
upon  him.  I  may  be  prosecotor— ^I  may 
be  evidence  against  him — ^but  I  will  never 
give  a  judicial  vote  in  any  cause  in  which 
sir  Elijah  Impey  may  be  party,  unless  I 
can  safely  give  it  for  him. 

The  tribunid,  at  last  obtained,  profess- 
edly consists  of  thirteen  persons.  For 
what  f  efi^on  thin  small  number  shook!  af* 
terwardfr  be  reduced  to  seven  is  not  ex- 
plaintd.    The  whole  power  of  the  thirteen 


is  finally  committed  to  a  quorum  of  seven, 
provided  one  of  this  number  be  a  judee. 
In  so  very  small  a  number  it  might  be 
thought,  that  an  unanimous  judgment 
might  safely  be  demanded.  In  £iding 
the  facts,  at  least,  it  might  be  expected 
that  their  verdict  should  be  unanmions; 
but  in  thi»  tribunal  a  new  and  dangerous 
principle  of  decision  is  assumed.  TIra 
sense  of  the  court  is  to  be  botmd  and  de- 
termined by  a  majority  ei  votes ;  that  is, 
the  facts  may  be  found,  the  law  deters* 
mined,  and  the  punishment  awarded  by 
four  persons  out  of  seven ;  and  the  court 
may  be  so  composed  and  divided,  that 
possibly  one  lord  and  three  judges  may 
find  ail  the  foots  against  the  finding  of 
three  commoners,  or  vice  versc^  that  four 
commoners  may  determine  the  law  against 
the  three  judges.  What  they  WiJl  do  I 
know  not ;  but  this  is  what  they  may  do 
under  the  present  institution. 

We  are  now  to  cmisider  the  course  and' 
conduct  of  the  trial.  With  respect  to  the 
trial  of  crimes  in  general,  I  presume  It 
wiil  not  be  denied  that  two  conditions  i^e 
essential  to  the  due  administration  of  jus* 
tice,  at  least  that  they  have  been  hitherto 
thought  so  in  England.  The  first  is  pe- 
culiar to  our  constitution,  that  the  jury 
shall  not  separate  before  they  have  agreed 
upon  their  verdict.  The  Jaw  is  cautious 
of  exposing  the  virtue  of  jurymen  to  the 
temptations  which  might  be  thrown  in 
their  way,  if  they  were  sufiered  to  go  out 
of  court,  and  disperse  before  they  had 
found  their  verdict.  The  law  will  not 
eVen  confide  in  their  judgment  so  far  as  to 
sufier  them  to  listen  to  any  extra*judicial 
evidence  whatever*  When  once  they  are 
shut  up,  all  access  to  them  is  forbidden. 
Let  the  House  conDpare  the  wisdom  of 
these  precautions  with  the  latitude  allowed 
to  the  present  tribunal.  The  commis-r 
sioners  may  adjourn  firom  day  to  day  ad 
lUntum,  They  may  mix  in  society,  and 
listen  to  all  manner  of  discourses  upon  . 
the  subject  matter  of  the  charge  depend** 
ing  before  them.  If  the  party  accused  be 
a  very  guilty  mao,  he  must  be  wealthy  in 
the  same  proportion ;  and  if  the  evidence 
should  appear  to  so  against  him,  what  se- 
curity have  you  that  be  will  not  atteo^ 
to  corrupt  the  integrity  of  one  or  other  of 
the  commissioners,  whom  he  or  his  agenttf 
may  meet  out  of  court  and  converse  with 
every  day  I  Since  a  majority  is  to  decide, 
it  may  happen  that,  by  corrupting  one  out 
of  seven,  the  judgment  may  be  in  hid 
favour*    In  all  these  observationSy  Sir,  I 
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earnestly  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  I ! 
speak  of  institutions^  and  not  of  persons. 
Tlie  lords  and  commoners  who  compose 
the  present  panned  are  honourable  men ; 
so  we  are  all :  but  let  it  be  remembered 
that  laws  are  made  to  guard  against  what 
men  may  do,  not  to  trust  to  what  fhey 
will  do.  Admitting  corruption  to  be  im« 
practicable,  there  are  other  sorts  of  in- 
fluence, against  which  the  virtue  of  men 
should  equally  be  defended.  The  lan- 
guage of  personal  enmity,  or  public  odium, 
on  one  side,  or  of  interest,  solicitation,  or 
compassion,  on  the  other,  may  engage  the 
passions,  or  bias  the  judgment  of  the 
judge.  But  if  any  of  these  lords  and  com- 
moners should  be  connected  with  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  if  the  party  accused 
should  be  a  person  whom  the  Minister 
should  think  it  necessary  to  seduce  or  in- 
timidate ;  whose  fortune,  for  example, 
might  entitle  him  to  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  ComQions,  then  look  to  the  conse- 
quence. Who  will  venture .  to  affirm  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a  commissioner,  so 
connected,  to  sound  the  inclinations  of 
the  minister;  to  apprize  him  what  turn 
the  trial  is  likely  to  take,  and  to  receive 
his  instructions  Kom  time  to  time  for  his 
own  subsequent  conduct  ?  Of  the  present 
Minister  I  am  ready  to  admit,  that  so  base 
a  practice  is  not  to  be  suspected.  Con- 
cerning hb  personal  honour,  I  am  ready 
to  take  every  thing  for  granted  that  his 
'  warmest  friends  can  say  of  him.  My  ar- 
gument is  ap^nied  generally  to  things,  not 
to  men,  and  stands  abstracted  from  all 
personal  considerations  whatsoever. 

The  second  great  consideration,  which 
I  deem  to  be  essential  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  which  is  admitted  to 
be  so  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  every 
other  where  justice  is  really  administered, 
is,  that  the  trial  should  be  in  open  court, 
llie  law  of  England  does  not  allow  that 
justice  can  be  done  in  secret ;  therefore 
will  not  suffer  the  doors  of  a  court  of  juv 
tice  to  be  shut.  The  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors has  deemed  the  inspection  of  the 
public  eye  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  to  be  a  powerful  guard  over  the 
virtue  of  the  judgej  and  the  best  and 
wisest  of  our  judges  have  thought  it  no 
impeachment  of  tlieir  integrity.  An  open 
trial  obliges  the  judge,  in  every  question 
that  comes  before  him,  to  choose  between 
his  duty  and  the  loss  of  his  reputation. 
On  the  face  of  the  present  law,  I  see  nO' 
thing  that  provides  for  and  secures  a  pub- 
lic trial :  for  any  thing  that  appears  to  the 


contrary,  the  commissioners  may  sit,  m 
close  recess,  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  tlie 
Treasury.  If  I  am  mistaken  on  this  point, 
1  wish  to  be  corrected,  fbr  I  should  be 
sorry  to  load  the  law  with  an  ill-founded 
imputation. 

Sir,  it  requires  but  little  ability  to  shew 
the  dangerous  nature  and  effect  of  these 
invasions  in  the  plan  and  system  of  the 
laws  of  England.  He  who  is  able  testate 
the  fact,  demonstrates  the  consequence. 
But  we  have  been  told  already,  and  I 
expect  we  shall  be  told  again,  that  neces- 
sity  supersedes  all  principles ;  that  there 
is  no  alternative ;  that  offences  committed 
in  India  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  bring  them  within  the  cogni« 
zance,  and  of  course  to  subject  them  te 
the  verdict  of  a  jury.  It  may  be  so :  but 
I  own*  it  is  a  proposition  that  passes  my 
understanding.  When,  by  virtue  of  the 
powers  already  vested  in  the  couits  below, 
the  necessary  evidence,  from  depositions 
taken  in  writing,  shall  be  obtained  from 
India,  why  the  whole  of  it  may  not  be  re- 
duced to  distinct  issues  of  fact,  on  which 
a  jury  may  pronounce  as  well  as  any  oUier 
tribunal,  is  a  question  to  which  I  am  not 
able  CO  conceive  a  satisfactory  answer. 
We  are  not  speaking  of  political  offences, 
of  crimes  against  the  state,  which,  In  many 
cases,  perhaps  can  only  be  established  by 
a  minute  examination  of  letters,  instruc- 
tions, and  correspondence,  and  b^  a  care- 
ful  deduction  and  inference  from  intricate 
proceedings  to  certain  motives.  The  de- 
clared and  only  object  of  the  present  law 
is  to  prosecute  and  bring  to  speedy  and 
condign  punishment  persons  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  extortion  and  other  misde- 
meanors. These  offences,  if  committed, 
are  matters  of  fact,  on  which  it  remains  to 
be  proved  that  a  jury  of  English  com- 
moners cannot  find  a  verdict,  but  on  which 
a  court,  consisting  of  judges,  lords,  and 
commoners,  can  very  well  find  a  verdict, 
declare  the  law,  and  pronounce  ^  judg- 
ment. I  distrust  my  own  knowledge  too 
much^  and  see  too  much  legid  learning 
opposed  to  me,  to  undertake  to  prove  a 
negative  to  that  proposition.  Yet  even 
that  task  would  have  been  undertaken, 
and  I  doubt  not  with  success,  by  a  learned 
gentleman,  (Mr.  John  Lee)  whose  heart, 
as  well  as  his  learning,  goes  with  me  on 
this  subject,  if  a  severe  illness^  unfortu- 
nately for  me  and  for  the  public,  had  not 
{prevented  his  attendance  this  day.  I 
ament  his  absence,  though  I  know  I  shall 
not  be  left  without  some  powerliil  legal 
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support.  Strictly  and  properly,  the  bar- 
tben  of  the  proof  lies  on  the  affirmative. 
They  who  innovate  are  bound  to  shew  a 
sufficient  positive  reason  for  the  innova- 
tioo.  They  are  bound  to  the  direct  proof 
of  this  clear,  distinct  proposition ;  namely, 
that  a  jury  is  absolutely  incapable,  and 
cannot  by  any  means  be  made  capable  of 
trying  an  act  of  extortion,  or  other  mis- 
demeanor, committed  in  India.  No  doc- 
trine, that  does  not  clearly  and  di^inctl^ 
go  to  the  full  extent  and  meaning  of  this 
proposition,  will  'support  the  present  law. 
The  innovation  is  avowedly  founded  on  a 
supposed  necessity,  and  no  alternative. 
But  if  a  jury-  either  is,  or  can  by  any 
means  be  made  capable  of  the  service, 
you  have  an  alternative;  the  necessity 
does  not  exist,  and  you  have  no  pretence 
to  innovate.  Sir,  this  will  be  a  serious 
undertaking  for  men  of  rank  and  character 
in  the  profession.  It  is  not  a  trial  of  skill 
between  cunning  knowledge  and  unlearned 
reason :  it  is  not  a  victory  of  legal  argu- 
ment over  an  unlearned  individual,  con- 
tending for  his  birth-right,  which,  on  such 
a  question,  will  satisfy  the  sense  and  judg- 
ment of  this  nation.  The  learned  person, 
who  ventures  to  affirm  that  the  proposition 
is  true  in  the  terms  in  which  1  have  stated 
it»  should  remember  that  his  character  is 
at  stake,  that  he  acts  under  the  inspection 
of  the  public  eye,  and  that  he,  is  going  to 
choose  between  his  duty  and  the  loss  of  his 
reputation  for  ever.  I  will  tell  him  loo, 
that  1  have  good  reason  to  believe,  though 
I  do  not  directly  assert,  that  the  first  law 
authorities  in  this  kingdom  are  against 
bim.  I  trust  he  will  find  it  so  when  the 
question  comes  to  be  agitated,  as  ere  long 
it  must  be,  in  another  place. 

Before  I  conclude  this  part  of  my  sub- 
ject 1  flatter  myself  the  House  will  allow 
me  to  remind  them  of  the  little  triumph 
that  prevailed  when  a  right  hon.  friend  of 
mine  (Mr.  Burke)  declared  very  lately, 
diat,  met  long  and  serious  deliberation, 
he  preferred  the  trial  by  impeachment  to 
that  of  prosecution  in  the  courts  below, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a  capital  Indian 
delinquent  to  justice ;  as  if  my.  right  hon. 
friend  had  thereby  abandoned  the  trial 
by  jury,  and  furnished  the  advocates  of 
toe  present  tribunal  with  reason  to  con- 
clude that  his  opinion  on  this  subject 
coincided  with  theirs.  I  hope  to  b^  able 
to  convince  the  House  that  the  conclusion 
was  precipitate,  and  the  triumph  prema- 
ture. I  should  indeed  have  thought  my- 
self unfortunate  if  the  sentiiaents  of  my 


right  hon.  friend  had  differed  from  mine 
on  this  important  question.  I  should  have 
distrusted  my  own  most  deliberate  judg- 
ment, and  should*  have  acted  with  hesita« 
tion  and  reluctance  even  upon  the  most 
deliberate  conviction.  The  relation  in 
which  I  stand  to  my  right  hon.  friend, 
gives  him  every  claim  over  me  that  belonea 
to  authority,  and  justifies  submission :  it  is 
that  of  a  being  that  is  instructed,  to  the 
being  that  instructs  him.  Sir,  1  am  not 
here  to  pronounce  my  right  hon.  friend's 
panegyric;  nor,  if  I  were  equal  to  the 
task,  would  I  now  venture  to  undertake 
it :  it  would  lead  roe  to  reflections  that 
would  utterly  discompose  me— to  the 
recollection  of  virtues  unrewarded,  and  of 
veteran  services  growing  gray  under  the 
neglect,  if  not  ingratitude,  of  his  country. 
If  fame  be  a  reward,  he  possesses  it  al- 
ready :  but  I  know  he  looks  forward  to  a 
higher  recompence.  He  considers  and 
believes,  as  I  do,  that,  in  some  other  exist- 
ence, the  virtues  of  men  will  meet  with 
retribution ;  where  they  who  have  faith- 
fully and  gratuitously  served  mankind, 
**  shall  find  the  generous  labour  was  not 
lost.'' 

On  the  point  in  question  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  us.  His  opinion  comes 
in  aid  to  mine :  our  minds  are  united,  and 
our  principles  act  together.  If  it  be  a 
contradiction  to  say,  that,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes  of  a  special  quality  and 
magnitude,  the  trial  by  impeachment  is 
the  safest,  the  most  effectual,  and  the  best; 
but  that,  for  offences  of  a  lower  order,  the 
established  trial  by  jury  should  still  be  ad- 
hered to ;  he  who  maintains  the  affirma- 
tive, charges  that  very  contradiction  upon' 
the  laws,  the  institutions,  the  practice,  and 
the  wisdom  of  England,  ever  since  parlia- 
ments had  a  •  being.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
erring  with  such  powerful  and  venerable 
authority.  The  trial  by  impeachment  is 
founded  on  a  popular  right,  coeval  with 
the  >  House  of  Commons :  it  is  as  well 
known  and  as  well  established  in  our  con- 
stitution as  the  trial  by  jury,  though  it 
cannot  occur  so  oflen.  There  are  cases 
of  cdmes  and  of  criminals, '  to  which  no 
other  form  of  proceeding  is  adequate,  to 
which  no  other  mode  of  trial  is  commen- 
surate. In  such  cases,  the  trial  by  im- 
peachment does  that  wliich  no  other  trial 
can  accomplish.  It  not  only  forces  the 
crime  to  an  inquiry ;  it  not  only  demands 
justice  against  the  criminal,  and  insures 
his  puni^roent;  but  it  provides  for  an- 
other object^  which;  in  some  instances^  is 
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fiot  less  iDteresting  and  necessary  than 
even  justice  and  punishment*  It  clears 
the  honour  of  the  nation  in  which  such 
crinies  are  committed,  and  to  which  such 
criminals  belong:  it  vindicates  the  cha- 
racter of  this  country  from  reproach  in 
the  judgment  of  mankind.  These  are  die 
occasions  in  which  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  England  dis- 
plays itself  over  all  other  nations.  Other 
nations  may  rival  us  in.  our  crimes — but 
there  the  competition  ends.  In  England 
alone  the  dignity  of  the  trial  rises  to  a 
level  with  the  eminence  of  the  crime. 
When  the  House  of  Commons  impeaches, 
it  is  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
the  world.  When  crimes  are  charged,  by 
which  the  happiness,  if  not  the  existence, 
of  whole  nations  has  been  affected;  by 
which  states  and  princes,  and  all  the  high- 
est orders  of  men  as  well  as  the  lowest 
have  been  reduced,  by  the  base  and  iron 
hand  of  upstart  power,  to  misery  and  ruin, 
the  trial  by  impeachment  makes  procla- 
mation to  the  kingdoms  and  princes  of  the 
world  to  attend  and  look  on,  while  the  de- 
mocracy of  England  advances  in  person 
to  the  charge,  assumes  the  noble  office  of 
accuser,  and  forces  the  crime  to  trial  be- 
fore every  thing  that  is  great,  and  noble, 
and  wise,  and  learned,  and  venerable,  in 
our  country.  The  crime,  the  criminal, 
the  prosecutor,  the  judges,  the  audience, 
and  the  trial,  produce  and  constitute  a 
scene  which  no  other  country  can  exhibit 
to  die  world.  Let  us  hope  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  so  solemn  a  proceeding  will  not 
often  exist  hereafter.  The  constitution 
has  wisely  reserved  it  for  crimes  of  special 
magnitude,  and  rare  in  proportion  to  th^ 
greatness.  The  same  constitution  has  pro- 
vided, with  equal  wisdom,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  oifences  of  an  inferior  rank  by 
another  course,  e^ally  appropriated  to  its 
object.  Let  my  right  non.  friend  proceed, 
therefore,  to  the  discharge  of  that  elevated 
duty,  to  which  his  emment  abilities  call 
him.  There  are  still  other  duties  to  be 
performed  by  inferior  abilides.  While  he 
travels  on  in  the  high  road  of  impeach- 
ment, I  shall  endeavour  to  attend  his 
course  in  a  narrower  track,  but  in  a  pi^ 
rallel  path.  The  lines  we  act  in  neither 
cross  nor  diverge:  they  are  equally  di<r 
reeled  to  the  same  general  object  of  jus- 
tice, and  they  run  together. 

Now,  Sir,  the  principal  part  of  my  task 
is  completed  ;  for,  generally  speaking,  m^ 
present  purpose  is  not  so  much  to  insti- 
tute, as  to  correct.    I  mean  to  take  away 
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a  great  deal,  bat  not  tQ  enact  much  in  the 
place-  of  it.  In  other  dicumstaoces,  I 
should  have  thought  myself  bound  to  at- 
tempt a  great  deal  more.  If  I  had  been 
united  in  views  and  sentiments  with  the 
acting  Administration  of  the  country,  and 
might  therefore  have  hoped  for  their  sup- 
port in  the  plan,  and  their  hearty  concur- 
rence in  the  execution  of  a  new  law  on 
this  subject,  I  certainly  should  have  ex- 
tended my  thoughts  to  a  comprehensiie 
positive  insdtution  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  India;  but,  since  I  do  notsttnd 
in  that  predicament,  I  must  adopt  another 
conduct,  conformable  to  my  situadon.  I 
must  take  care  that  whatever  I  propose, 
rebus  sic  stantibus^  whether  to  correct  or 
to  enact,  the  thing  I  propose  may  execote 
itself,  and  not  depend  for  its  success  on 
the  temper  of  Administration.  I  must 
take  care  not  to  aim  at  any  thing  but  what 
may  really  be  attainable  under  the  present 
circumstances;  and,  finally,  that  while  I 
am  endeavouring  to  do  good,  I  may  be 
sure  of  doing  no  mischief.  Acting  on 
these  limited  principles,  I  shall  proceed  to 
state  to  you  briefly  and  generaily^  what  I 
projNise  to  do.  If  the  motion  should  be 
carried,  my  purpose  is  to  extirpate  out  of 
this  Bill  thie  principal  evil  that  belongs  to 
it ;  to  revert  to  that  which  was  good  be- 
fore, or  which,  if  not  perfect  in  itself,  has 
not  been  improved  by  innovation ;  to 
strengthen  that  good,  if  it  be  feeble,  and 
not'  to  enact  much  by  positive  institudoo. 
I  would  rebuild  the  house  I  live  in  from 
the  foundadon,  if  I  could ;  but  since  diat 
is  not  in  my  power,  I  will  endeavour  to  re- 
pair it. 

IVotesting,  as  I  contiaue  to  do,  against 
the  form  in  which  the  executive  powers  of 
the  India  Company  in  England  are  actually 
distributed,  and  declaring,  as  I  do,  that, 
in  my  opinion,  a  more  aibsurd  system  of 
government  could  not  have  been  ima- 
gined, I  shall  leave  it  as  it  stands.  I  per- 
fecdy  know  that  an  attempt  to  aher  it 
would  have  no  chance  of  succeeding;  nor 
would  I  trust  the  execudon  of  a  bett^ 
system  in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  ad- 
verse to  it.  With  respect  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  the  alteration  I  shall  pft>- 
pose  is  no  more  than  to  revert  to  the  former 
constitution,  which  this  law  has  very  un- 
wisely altered.  I  would  replace  that  go- 
vernment in  a  governor-general  and  four 
counsellors,  with  fieariy  the  same  powers 
with  which  they  were  invested  by  the  Acts 
of  1773  and  1781.  This  alteration  is  easy^ 
and  will  execute  itself*    It  has  a 
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deiita]  advantage  tao»  which  may  recom- 
inend  it  to  the  favour  of  those  who  possess 
the  patronage  of  the  Company.  It  revives 
a  fifth  office  of  counsellor,  with  lOfiOOL  a 
vear.  With  respect  to  all  that  part  of  the 
law  which  creates  an  inquisition,  which 
compels  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  to 
answer  interrogatories  on'  oath;  which  en- 
deavours to  corrupt  the  virtues  of  private 
life  by  promising  to  make  men  rich,  if 
they  turn  traitors  and  informers,  and  which 
deprives  the  subjects  ^f  this  kingdom  of 
their  chartered  right,  of  their  common-law 
right,  and  of  their  unalienable  birth-right, 
fi  trial  by  their  peers,  my  intention  is  to 
tear  it  out  of  the  statute-book — I  would 
erase  it,  if  I  could,  from  the  memory  of 
mankind-* I  would  replace  the  criminal  law 
of  England  in  the  state  in  which  it  stood. 
if  the  powers  already  given  to  the  Court 
of  King's-bench,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining evidence  from  India,  be  insufHcienti 
I  have  no  objection  to  enlarging  them.  If 
the  formality  of  pleading,  or  the  present 
rules  of  evidence,  or  any  other  formality, 
stands  in  the  way  of  justice,  let  the  law  dc 
altered;  but  when  the  evidence  is  once 
collected  and  prepared,  let  it  be  submitted 
to  a  jury.  With  respect  to  writtcfn  evi- 
dence, though  I  allow  ittnust  be  accepted, 
since,  in  some  cases,  it  may  be  impossible 
to  obtain  any  other,  yet  I  think  the  present 
law  abuses  Uiat  concession,  and  carries  the 
admission  of  written  evidence  to  a  most 
dangerous  excess.  It  is  enacted,  <<  That 
all  writings  which  shall  have  beeii  trans- 
mitted from  the  East  Indies  to  the  Court 
of  Directors^  by  their  officers  and  servants 
resident  in  the  East  Indies,  in  the  usual 
course  of  their  correspondence  with  the 
said  court,  and  which  in  any  manner  re- 
late to  the  subject  matter  of  the  charge, 
may  be  admitted  to  be  offered  in  evidence.'' 
The  correspondence  so  described,  I  dare 
say,  amounts  to  above  100  large  folio  vo- 
lumes every  year :  it  comprehends  not 
only  the  proceedings  of  the  superior  coun* 
cils  in  India,  but  those  of  their  subordi- 
nate councils,  and  all  the  correspondence 
of  all  of  them  with  every  individual  with 
whom  they  have  any  transaction  or  inter- 
course whatever.  The  law  declares  that 
every  thing  contained  in  this  enormous 
heap  of  writing  may  be  admitted  to  be 
offered  in  evidence,  and  then  the  court  is  to 
gift  and  examine  it.  The  task  would  be  a 
heavy  one,  even  if  a  dear,  certain  rule 
could  be  established  for  distinguishing  the 
credible  parts  of  such  evidence  from  the 
rest.  The  effect  of  this  clause  will  be  to 
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make  the  Company's  correspondence  an 
indirect  channel  of  accusation  betweea 
man  and  man,  and  to  fill  it  with  every 
thing  that  interest,  jealousy,  or  malignitj 
can  invent,  or  that  ignorance  and  folly  can 
believe,  on  any  subject.  I  will  not  now 
attempt  to  state  any  precise  limits  for  this 
dangerous  admission  of  written  evidence. 
Ingeperal^  I  shall  only  say,  that  authentic 
copies  of  the  orders  of  the  court  of  di- 
rectors may  be  admitted  as  evidence,  when" 
the  charge  is  for  disobedience ;  and  that 
every  man's  writing,  or  an  undoubted  copy 
of  it,  may  be  evidence  against  himselR 
On  this  point  I  hope  to  be  assisted  with 
legal  advice,  and'  to  be  able  to  state  my 
opinion  with  greater  precii>ion,  if  I  am 
permitted  to  brii)g  in  the  Bill ;  and  here  I 
shall  conclude.  They  who  may  differ  from 
me  in  opinion  cannot  reasonably  impute 
the  part  I  have  taken  in  this  business  to 
any  p^sonal  apprehension  or  interest  of 
my  own.  As  to  myself,  I  stand  as  clear 
of  the  law  as  if  I  had  never  been  in  India; 
and  as  to  particular  friends  or  connexions, 
I  have  now  but  very  few  in  that  country  : 
those  few,  I  fear,  have  not  prospered.  If 
any  of  them  are  rich,  they  have  no  occa- 
sion to  stay  there.  If  any  of  tbem  are 
conscious  of  having  used  improper  meana 
to  acquire  a  fortune,  they  will  naturally 
shelter  themselves  under  the  present  law, 
by  retuniing  to  England  before  January^ 
1787.  I  attack  this  law,  because,  in  fact, 
it  holds  out  protection  to  the  guilty,  and 
tends  to  corrupt  the  innocent;  because  it 
introduces  false  principles  into  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice;  because  it  is  unjust 
in  its  Immediate  application,  while  it  esta- 
blishes a  precedent  dangerous  to  this  king- 
dom ;  because  it  takes  away  the  trial  by 
jury;  because  it  invades  and  alters  the 
constitution;  and  because  it  shakes  the 
security,  and  threatens  the  liberty  of  every 
subject  of  Great  Britain.  I  therefore 
move,  **  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  explain  and  amend  an  Act  made 
in  the  24th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  pre- 
sent Majesty,  intituled,  *  An  Act  for  the 
better  Regulation  and  Management  of  the 
Affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  of 
the  British  Possessions  in  India;  and  for 
establishing  a  Court  of  Judicature  for  the 
more  speedy  and  effectual  Trial  of  Persons 
accused  of  offences  committed  in  the  East 
Indies.'" 

Mr.  Windham  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Dundas  said,  that  he  should  not, 
for  the  present,  enter  into  the  full  extent 
of  the  questioj),  but  say  something  con- 
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g  each  part  of  it,  reserving  the  re* 
er  for  a  future  occasion,  not  far  dis- 
nrhen  the  subject  would  again  be 
It  br  him  before  the  House.  The 
gentleman  complained,  that  in  the 
ion  which  had  been  made  in  the 
ment  of  the  Company's  affairs  at 
the  responsibility  was  so  divided 
in  the  board  of  control  and  the 
)f  directors,  that  it  became  iVnpos- 
)  ascertain,  in  case  of  miscarriage* 
the  fault  existed.  To  this  he  would 
S  that  at  present  the  responsibility 
ifinitely  more  direct  and  complete 
t  had  been  before;  for,  when  the 
of  control  and  the  court  of  di- 
i  coincided  in  their  orders,  then 
ody  was  answerable;  but  when  they 
d,  then  the  board  of  control  was 
to  account;  by  which  means  the 
isibility  was  rendered  more  tangible, 
as  in  some  instances  transferred  from 
uating  and  uncertain  body,  as  the 
of  directors  were,  to  one  of  a  per- 
il constitution,  the  board  of  con* 
tnd  in  other  instances  extended  to 
^th.  It  might  happen  in  the  for- 
ystem  for  the  whole  body  of  di- 
s  to  be  changed  between  the  time 
>pting  a  particular  measure  and  the 
ery  of  the  bad  consequence  result^ 
)m  it.  Who  then  was  to  be  called 
ount?  The  criminality  would  ap- 
but  the  authors  of  it  could  not  be 
As  to  the  hon.  gentleman's  com- 
that  the  executive  authority  of  the 
my  had  been  separated  from  the 
age,  that,  he  must  contend,  was  the 
ira]u§bk<and  beneficial  part  of  the 
system ;  because,  when  the  execu- 
ower  was  in  the  directors,  the  pa« 
e  which  they  enjoyed  tended  very 
to  fetter  and  embarrass  the  exercise 
i  power ;  for  every  order  of  theirs 
calculated  to  affect  their  servants  in 
and  those  servants  being  appointed 
mselves,  and  of  course  out  of  their 
milies  and  connexions,  it  .followed 
ley  had  private  feelings  with  regard 
im,  which  private  feelings  and  af- 
iSf  from  the  natural  prejudices  and 
es»  of  humanity,  materially  inter- 
with  their  conduct  respecting  the 
.  Now  the  separation  of  those  two 
\  of  ezecuthre  government  and  pa» 
e  would  effectiudly  remedy  that  in- 
lience ;  and  the  board  of  control 
no  Bucik  ties  of  friendshrpimd  af^ 
t  to  the  servants  joi£  the  Company, 
have  no  other  object  in  the  exjecu- 


tion  of  their  office  but  the  benefit  of  the 
public.    As  to  the  alteration  in  the  go- 
vernments in  India,  he  was  decidedly  of 
an  opinion  contrary  to  that  given  by  the 
hon.  gentleman ;  and  though  he  shoold 
feel  great  uneasiness  in  being  obliged  to 
enforce  his  own  theory  in  oppositioo  to 
the  experience  of  the  hon.  gentleman, 
yet  that  uneasiness  would  undergo  a  dimi- 
nution in  consequence  of  the  authoritiei 
with  which  he  could  meet  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman's personal  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  for  there  was  hot  a  person  whom  be 
had  conversed  with  who  had  not   con- 
demned the  former  state  of  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country,  and  among  the  rest 
he  could  instance  lord  Macartney,  who 
had  declared,  that  none  but  a  inadmaii 
wobld  consent  to  accept  the  government 
while  it  remained  upon  its  former  £K>ting. 
He  must  also  beg  leave  to  insist,  that  t^ 
hon.  gentleman's  proposal  for  remedying 
the  disease  of  a  casting  voice  was  by  no 
means  adequate  to  the  object ;  for  the  ap- 
pointing five  persons  to  the  council  would 
not  prove  sufficient,  unless  it  could  be 
contrived  that  those  five  persons  should 
all  live,  for  otherwise,  the  determination 
of  many  (questions  must  depend  upon  the 
casting  voice,  and  it  was  extremely  pro- 
bable, that  during  a  long  series  of  y&ntf 
no  question  would  he  decided  except  by 
a  casting  voice.      The  hon.   gentieraan 
seemed  to  ground  his  principal  objection 
to  the  present  system,  on  that  part  which 
established  a  new  judicature  for  the  trial 
of  delinquents  returned  from  India.    On 
this  head  he  could  not  but  diffi^r  most 
widely  horn  the  hon.  gentleman.      This 
judicature,  he  shoold  admit,  was  repre- 
sented by  some  persons  at  home,  ana  be 
believed  was  looked  uponby  many  others  in 
India,  as  a  most  dangerous  measure ;  bat 
he  had  reason  to  think  that  in  general  it 
was  considered  in  a  very  difierent  point 
of  view.    He  could  venture  to  affirm,  that 
the  present  mode  of  trial  had  all  the  ad- 
vantages attending  the  trial   by  special 
jury,  and  none  of  its  disadvantages ;  that 
although  the  defendant  had  no  ri^t  of 
challenge,  yet  there  could  be  no  objection 
to  that  defect,  because  the  court  was  ap- 
pointed in  such  a  manner,  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  the  necessity  of  admitting  chal- 
lenges, which  existea  in  trials  by  jury: 
all  persons  who  might  be  supposed  to  en- 
tertain any  bias,  all  who  had  ever  been 
in  India,  all  who  were  ccmnected  wiA  the 
India  Company,  or  who^  could  be  sap- 
posed  under  the  influence  c(l  GorernmeBi 
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by  meant  of  employments,  were  excluded. 
The  court  consisted  of  persons  of  high 
rank  and  cliaracter,  and  such  as'cduld  not 
afibrd  the  smallest  reason  to  apprehend 
any  injustice  ^r  partiality  from  tnem,  un- 
less under  the  strange  idea,  that  justice 
and  impartiality  were  things  not  to  be 
found  amongst  mankind  in  any  class,  and 
if  so,  then  no  judicature  could  be  thought 
upright.    In  answer  (o  the  doubts  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  bad  expressed  arising 
from  the  danser  of  the  judees  being  cor- 
Irupted,   he  uiou^ht  himself  justified  in 
contending,  that  if  there  were  any  foun* 
dation  for  such  an  apprehension,    there 
was  also  as  much  danger  in'  every  other 
trial,  for  even  before  a  }\xry  the  judge  had 
great  weight  and  authority ;    he  could 
positively  determine  on  the  competence 
and  admissibility  of  evidence  ;   ne   had 
great  influence  in  establishing  its  credi« 
bility ;  and  besides,  it  was  part  of  his  duiy 
to  sum  up  the  whole  and  put  upon  it  that 
construction  which  seemed  to  him  most 
proper;  he  had,  in  short,  in  many  in- 
stances,  extensive  power,   and  in  others 
great  influence,   until  that  stage  of  the 
trial  in  which  the  jury  were  closeted  for 
their    final    determination  :    and  as   the 
three  judges  were  to.be  appointed,  one  by 
each  court,  there  was  no  doubt  but  such 
of   them    would  be  appointed  by  their 
brethren  on  the  bench,   as  appeared  to 
them  most  proper  from  being  least  liable 
to  any  unfair  impression  or  prejudice.     A 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Burke),  when 
expatiatii^  upon  the  different  modes  of 
hringinga  delinquent  from  that  country 
to  justice,    had  disclaimed   the  trial  by 
jury  as  not  calculated  for  the  cc^nizance 
of  such  accusation,  and  in  so  doine  he 
was  certainly  extremely  prudent;  he  him- 
self knew  too  well  how  difficult  it  was  to 
proceed  by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties ; 
because,  when  on  a  former  occasion  he 
adopted  that  method,  he  found  numbers 
of  gentlemen  who,  though  willing  to  pro- 
secute the  accused,  and  to  inflict  an  ade- 
quate punishment  where  guilt  was  proved, 
yet  declared,  t)^t  they  would  then,  and 
on  all  x>ccasions,  set  their  laces  against  a 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties:  the  only  re- 
maining method,  therefore,  of  proceeding 
was  by  impeadiment,    which   the  rigliS 
boo.  gentleman  had  adopted  in  the  pro- 
secution at  that  moment  depending,  as 
the  only  way  by  which  justice  coukl  be 
expected.      Of  the  two  modes  of  trial, 
that  by  the  present  judicature,  and  that ; 
bj  inipeacbin^ht,  he  thought  the  former 


as  unexceptionable  as  the  latter ;  as  well 
from  the  purity  of  its  appointment,  as  from 
the  numbers  of  which  it  consisted ;  for 
the  court  of  the  lord  High  Steward  might 
consist  of  as  few  members  as  the  East  In* 
dia  Judicature;  and  the  House  of  Lord;}, 
when  they  sat  in  the  high  Court  of  Parlia- 
ment, were  not  subject  to  any  challenges, 
to  which  this  court,  though  not  actumly, 
yet,  from  the  mode  of  its  constitution, 
might  be  said  virtually  to  have  become 
liable.  The  hon.  gentleman  expressed 
his  uneasiness,  that  no  provision  had  been 
made  to  prevent  the  court  from  proceed- 
ing to  trial  with  shut  doors ;  but  he  ap- 
prehended that  the  omitting  to  mention 
any  such  matter  in  the  Bin  was  by  no 
means  a  sanction  for  adopting  a  custom 
so  diametrically  opposite  to  the  common 
law,  which  directs,  that  all  courts  of  judi- 
cature shall  be  open,  and  which  of  course 
the  present  one  must  be  in  compliance 
with  the  rules  of  common  law,  which  are 
always  to  continue  in  force  unless  particu- 
larly avoided  by  the  express  words  of  a 
statute.  On  this  occasion  he  should  beg 
leave  to  instance  the  Election  Bill,  framed 
by  Mr.  Grenviile,  in  which  there  was  no 
particular  injunction  to  preserve  secresy 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  to  be 
appointed  under  it ;  and  yet,  in  pursuance 
of  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  their 
doors  were  always  kept  open.  The  com" 
plaint  made  of  the  power  which  the  court 
had  to  adjourn  from  time  to  time,  was  one 
which,  like  some  of  the  others,  proceeded 
from  the  principle,  that  human  nature  was 
so  depraved  that  no  security  could  be  ex- 
pected against  wickedness  and  temptation. 
He  should  therefore  attempt  to  give  no 
answer  to  it  upon  that  principle ;  but  only 
instance  the  last- mentioned  judicature 
under  the  Election  Bill,  and  also  in  the 
case  of  trials  before  the  House  of  Peers, 
where'  it  was  the  constant  practice  to 
adjourn  de  die  in  diem  ;  and  yet  in  either 
case  was  it  ever  pretended  that  there  was 
any  danger  of  undue  influence  being  used 
by  his  Majesty's  ministecs,  as  was  now  ,at- 
tempted  to  be  suggested  ?  Another  con- 
sideration which  tended  to  prove  the  ab- 
solute impracticability  of  resorting  to  trial 
by  jury  was,  the  great  scope  of  evidence 
that  in  general  it  would  be  necessary  to 
produce  on  such  occasions :  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  case  of  sir  Thomas  Rumbold, 
and  also  in  that  of  Mr.  Hastings,  the 
evidence,  was  so  various  and  voluminous, 
that  it  was  physically  impossible  that  any 
jury  could  have  strength  sufficient  to  go 
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through  it  without  retiring  to  rest^  and 
without  other  refreshment. 

As  to  the  ohjdction  which  he  had  heard 
made  against  the  admitting  the  writings 
and  correspondences  from  the  East  Indies 
to  be  admitted  in  evidence,  he  appre- 
hended that  gentlemen  were  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  this  part  of  the 
object:  they  seemed  to  think,  that  all 
writings  whatsoever  coming  from  that 
country  were  intended  by  the  act  of  par- 
liament to  have  full  validity  given  to  them 
as  evidence  in  the  newly-established  court ; 
but  this  was  by  no  means  the  case,  for 
every  paper  was  liable  lo  be  scrutinized 
according  to  the  common  rules  as  well  of 
admissibility  as  of  credibility  which  were 
used  with  respect  to  other  witnesses ;  and 
if  any  should  appear  to  come  from  a  per- 
son prejudiced  or  interested  in  the  event 
of  the  trial,  it  would  be  considered  as 
wholly  inadmissible ;  or  if  it  should  prove 
inconsistent,  contradictory,  and  impro- 
bable, it  would  then  be  -considered  as  in- 
credible.   It  was  no '  new  thing  to  bring 

.  the  correspondence  of  the  Company's 
servants  as  evidence  into  a  court  of  jus- 

,  tice ;  because  the  Act  of  1773  had  made 
a  provision  for  the  purpose,  declaring  such 
papers  to  be  competent  evidence ;  and 
indeed,  in  most  instances,  it  would  prove 
impossible  to  investigate  a  complaint  from 
that  country  without  recurring  to  such 
sources  of  information ;,  and  besides  the 
other  arguments  tending  to  vindicate  the 
departure  from  the  trial  by  jury  in  this 
instance,  the  necessity  of  admitting  such 
evidence  was  a  very  strong  one ;  for,  how- 
ever expedient  it  might  be  in  some  cases 
to  adopt  ne^  rules  of  evidence,  it  would 
prove  extremely  dangerous  and  improper 
to  habituate  the  minds  of  the  common 
juries  of  the  country  to  such  a  change: 
because,  being  in  certain  cases  used  to 
look  upon  that  as  evidence  which  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  matter  alone  rendered  so, 
tlicy  might,  in  cases  where  no  such  pecu- 
liarity existed,  be  inclined  to  receive  simi- 
lar impressions  from  similar  documents, 
and  by  those  means  the  rules  of  evidence 
might  become  fluctuating  and  liable  to 
change ;  a  circumstance  to  the  full  as 
dan^»crous  and  as  necessary  to  guard 
against,  as  any  change  in  the  other  forms 
of  judicature  could  possibly  be.  As  to 
the  novelty  imputed  to  this  departure 
from  the  established  practice  of  trial  by 
jury,  no  such  did  exist ;  for  it  had  long 
feince  been  adopted  both  in  the  army  and 
navy,  and  no  person  ever  pretended,  that 


any  precedent  was  likely  to  flow  from 
the  institution  of  naval  and  military  courts 
martial,  dangerous  to  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  country. 

Respecting  that  part  of  the  subject 
which  related  to  the  oath  required  from 
persons  returning  from  India,  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  tneir  aequisitions  in  those 
parts,  he  had  not  completely  made  up  bis 
mind ;  but  having  intended  to  bring  the 
subject  before  the  House  in  a  short  time, 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  considering 
it  attentively,  and  should,  in  a  few  days, 
come  to  a  settled  opinion  concerning  it. 
The  reason  of  his  doubt  was  the  variety 
of  sentiments  he  had  met  with  in  letters 
from  India,  some  of  which  contained  an 
approbation  of  the  restriction,  while  others 
severely  condemned  it.  It  would  how- 
ever answer  part  of  the  objections  stated 
by  the  hon.  gentleman,  to  shew,  that  all 
of  them  at  least  were  not  perfectly  well 
founded,  and  that  the  institution  was  bot 
liable  to  the  whole  of  the  obloquy  thrown 
upon  it.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  cited 
an  example,  drawn  from  the  case  of  his 
own  colleague  in  the  administration  of 
Bengal,  and  had  said,  that  if  the  question 
had  been  put  to  that  gentleman,  whether 
he  should  be  satisfied  on  his  return  to 
England  to  be  called  upon  to  take  an  oath 
of  the  nature  prescribed  by  the  present . 
system,  he  thought  it  highly  probable 
that  he  would  answer  in  the  negative* 
The  hon.  sentleman  had  stated,  that  if  the 
services  of  his  said  colleague  were  equal 
to  his  rewards,  they  must  have  been  great 
indeed ;  which  words  could  have  no  other 
implication,  than  that  his  rewards  were 
greater  than  his  services  merited :  was  not 
this,  then,  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
the  oath ;  for,  was  jt  not  as  much  as  to 
say,  that  if  the  oath  had  at  that  time  been 
necessary,  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  having 
it  before  his  eyes,  and  having  also  ob- 
jections to  taking  it  as  his  circumstances 
then  stood,  would  have  acted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  have  enabled  himself  to  take 
it  with  a  safe  conscience  i  By  this  means 
the  evil  would  have  b^Hl  prevented,  and 
this  prevention  .was  the  chief  object  of 
instituting  the  oath;  for  many  p^ona, 
though  they  might  be  inclined  to  submit 
to  those  temptations  which  that  country 
was  supposed  to  hold  out,  and  which  by 
some  were  represented  as  being  almost 
too  strong  for  flesh  and  blood  to  resist ; 
yet,  knowing  that  the  consequence  of 
doing  so  must  necessarily  be  either  avow- 
ing their  guilt,  or  adding  to  it  the  .ctime 
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►f  perjury,  they  would  be  restrained  and 
prevented  ;  and  thus  the  oath  would  ope- 
ate  to  strengthen  and  confirm  their  con- 
ciences. 

IThe  hon.  gentleman  had  farther  com- 
>lained  of  thfe  interrogatories  which  peo- 
jle  were  to  be  compelled  to  answer,  after 
:hey  hdd  made  a  direct  oath,  and  had  re- 
presented it  as  a  new  thing  thus  to  call 
upon  men  to  acknowledge,  that  they  had 
ieen  guilty  in  the  first  instance  of  perjury. 
But  surely,  if  the  hon.  gentleman  had  con- 
sidered what  were  the  usual  modes  of 
examining  upon  oath  in  this  country  (for 
the  principal  method  of  sifting  a  witness, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  his  testimony,  was  to  cross-examine  and 
put  such  questions  to  him,  as  in  spite  of 
all  his  artifice  and  cuhning  should  force 
him^to  speak  the  truth),  he  would  find  no 
ground   of  complaint,    either  as  to  the 
noyelty   or  hardship   of   the   regulation. 
Such  was  the  case  of  bankrupts,  who, 
though  in  matters  that  might  affect  their 
lives,  were  ^und  by  law  to  answer  such 
interrogatories  touching  their  effects,  as 
might  he  put  to  them  by  those  intrusted 
with  their  afiieurs.   On  the  whole,  he  should 
not  give  a  negative  to  the  present  motion, 
because  he  had  intended  to  bring  forward 
one  of  an  exactly  similar  nature,  which  he 
did  not  imagine  he  could  do  consistently 
with  the  forms  of  the  House,  if  it  were 
now  rejected ;  he  should  therefore  be  sa- 
tisfied with  moving  the  previous  question. 
Mr.  Aristruther  complained  of  the  at- 
tempt of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  take 
the  merit  of  reforming  the  errors  and  mis* 
chiefs  of  the  India  Bill  out  of  the  hands 
of  his  hon.  friend.     This,  however,  he 
must  consider  as  a  plain  proof  of  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side, 
in  passing  a  Bill  which  now,  at  scarcely 
an  interval  of  more  than  a  year,  appeared 
even  to  themselves,  to  call  so  loudly  for  al- 
teration and  amendment.    He  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  i%  was  by  all  means  more  ae- 
sirable,  that  the  alteration  should  proceed 
from  the  immediate  motion  of  that  House, 
than  from  the  clamours  raised  against  it 
in  India,  and  therefore  he  hoped  that  no 
time  would  be  lost  in  bringing  it  to  a 
speedy  conclusion.     He    combated  the 
doctrine  of  the  right  hbn.  gentleman,  that 
the  oath  would  operate  so  as  to  fortify  and 
strengthen  the  consciences  of  the  people 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  prevent  them  from 
actmg  in  such  a  manner  as  must  reduce 
them  to  the  idtemative  on  their  return  to 
Sfldaad)  eilfaier  of  «ddi»K  perjtiiy  to  Ibeir 
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guilt,  or  of  furnishing  a  suspicion  against 
themselves  by' declaring  the  truth.  He 
combated  this  doctrine,  on  the  grounds  of 
its  being  a  restraint  only  on  the  virtuous,, 
on  whom  no  such  restraint  was  necessary, 
and  as  having  no  power  whatever  to  re- 
strain the  abandoned,  who  alone  ought  to 
be  the  objects  of  coercion.  It  was  also 
unfair  and  cruel,  inasmuch  as  its  operation 
being  postponed  for  a  long  time,  it  would 
enable  those  who  had,  by  rapacity  and  ex- 
tortion, or  other  illegal  means,  already  ac- 
quired a  sufficient  fortune  to  return  home 
before  it  should  take  effect ;  whereas,  those 
who,  by  a  different  line  of  conduct,  had 
continued  in  indigence,  were  obliged  to 
remain  till  after  it  was  in  force,  and  to 
become  subject  to  it.  Was  it  decent  or  fair 
to  treat  British  subjects,  laudably  serving 
their  country  in  India,  as  common  bank- 
rupts ;  and  .to  talk  of  them  as  men  whose 
misconduct  or  misfortunes  had  subjected 
them  to  the  bankrupt  laws  before  the 
House  had  even  the  shadow  of  a  proof 
that  they  deserved  to  be  considered  in  so 
humiliating  a  point  of  view  ?  He  was  sur- 
prised that  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  from 
the  facility  with  which  be  recurred  to  the 
examples  of  tlie  army  and  navy,  ^ad  not 
been  led  to  reflect  how  the  doctrine  of 
setting  aside  the  trial  by  jury  might  here- 
after be  strengthened  by  the  precedent 
now  established.  It  might,  on  some  ftiture 
occasion,  be  thought  advisable  to  extend 
this  system  to  the  West  Indies,  perhaps 
to  other  of  our  possessions ;  nay,  to  some 
part  even  of  this  island.  If  any  opposition 
were  then  to  be  offered,  bow  easily  might 
it  be  answered-— what  objection  to  aboHsh 
the  trial  by  jury  in  this  place,  when  there 
are  so  many  precedents  in  favour  of  the 
measure  ?  Is  not  trial  by  jury  at  an  end 
in  the  West  Indies  ?  Is  it  not  suppressed 
in  the  East  Indies  ?  Is  it  not  given  up  in, 
the  army  and  the.  navy  ?  How  then  can 
vou  complain  of  its  novelty  ?  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  hfid  by  no  means  esta^ 
blished  his  argument  to  shew  that  the  pre- 
sent institution  was  equally  just  and  fa- 
vourable to  the  subject  as  that  of  tfial  by 
jury :  for  in  this  the  party  might  be  con- 
demned by  a  majority  of  the  new  court  of 
judicature,  which  might  consist  of  so  small 
a  quorum  as  seven,  whereas  a  jury  must 
be  unanimous;  and  surely  no  person  would 
attempt  to  argue,  that  it  was  as  eligible  to 
be  tned  by  a  tribunal,  where  the  con« 
denmation  was  in  the  power  of  four  per- 
sons, as  where  it  was  necessary  that  twelve 
shoidd  give  it  their  concurrence.  %i  - 
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Mr.  Vansiitart  rediaHced,  that  as  the 
hoD.  mover  had  particularly  called  on 
those  members  who  served  in  India,  he 
xose  to  take  some  notice  of  one  part  of  his 
jpeech«  which  alluded  to  the  clause  of  the 
vAct  of  17849  respecting  the  obligation  on 
gentlemen  to  make  oath  of  this  amount  of 
their  property  on  their  arrival  in  England 
from  uie  East  Indies.  As  that  was  deemed 
B  hardship  by  gentlemen  serving  in  India, 
he  had  no  objection  to  give  his  consent  to 
the  repeal  of  it.  With  regard  to  the  new 
court  of  judicature^  he  could  not  agree 
with  the  hon.  gentlemant  be<»u8e  he 
thought  it  a  fisur,  impartial,  and  safe  tri- 
bunal for  any  man  to  aopeal  to,  and  such 
as  no  honest  man  woula  fear  to  face. 

Major  Scott  said,  he  had  voted-for  every 
part  of  the  BiU  as  it  now  stood ;  but  he 
was  perfectly  ready  to  declare  that  there 
was  one  part  of  it  which*  he  earnestly 
wished  to  see  repealed-^ he  meant  that 
which  compelled  a  declaration  of  fortunes. 
He  could  not  agreei  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  India  upon  it.  From 
all  the  letters  which  he  haa  seen  or  re- 
ceived, he  was  led  to  conclude  that  it  was 
^isemed  a  peculiar  grievance.  With  re- 
spect to  the  judicature,  Iw  avowed  his 
complete  approbation  of  it;  and  he  thought' 
if  crimes  were  committed  in  India,  which 
afterwards  came  to  a  trial  here,  it  was 
impossible  to  find  a  purer  court ;  for  of- 
fences committed  in  India  could  not,  he 
thought,  be  tried  by  a  jury  in  the  com^ 
snon  modes  of  trial. 

Mr.  JoUiffe  observed,  that  it  seemed 
agreed  on  all  sides  that  the  India  BiU  was 
idh^fective,  and  required  amendment ;  that 
some  thought  the  government  at  home 
improper  ;  that  others  objected  to  the 
government  abroad ;  but  tbat  ^1  seemed 
to  agree  that  ft  wa^  capable  of  considera^ 
able  refi>nnatioi!i.  ~  The  boa.  gentleman 
koA  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
this  purpose;  it  was  tlierefore  exceedingly 
ungenerous  in  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to 
to  resist  tbat  motion  by  a  previous  ques- 
tion, wlien  h^  declared  at  the  same  time 
that  he  proposed  to  make  the  very  same 
motion  himself.  This  was  taking  all  Che 
m^*it  from  his  hon.  itvcaA ;  that  was  say- 
ing :«-«*"  I  agree  with  you  entirely ;  but  be- 
cause you  have  brought  forward  this  wfaieh 
ievery  body  approves,  you  sliall  not  have 
the  merit:  I  have  the  strength  in  n^ 
hand ;  I  will  wrest  the  honour  and  «eptt>- 
tation  from  you  of  serving  your  coanti^/' 
With  irespeot  to  the  govensment  at  heme^ 
Ml  was  oftqnnion^hat  Mr.  Foz^  PHI  was 
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the  most  calculated  to  produce  good ;  fiar 
it  gave  to  the  state  the  government  « the 
territory,  which  every  body  admitted  wsa 
the  property  of  the  state,  and  whidi  that 
House  nad  voted  to  be  so,  and  it  left  to 
the  India  Company  the  management  of 
their  trade ;  this  was  all  which  itiey  coukl 
daim.  The  chief  bausCof  J/m  rising  waa 
to  enter  his  protest  against  the  new-aoopted 
mode  of  trial ;  for  he  considered  the  trial 
by  jury  as  the  great  palladium  of  the  con* 
stitudon ;  as  the  only  security  which  Eng^ 
lishmen  bad  for  their  lives,  their  liberty, 
or  their  property ;  as  the  great  barrier  for 
the  people  against  the  power  of  the  Crown, 
or  the  influence  of  the  aristocratic  part  of 
the  country ;  every  innovation  on  this  right, 
every ^  the  smallest,  alteration  of  it  should 
be  watched  with  the  mmutest  care.  How 
much,  therefore,  should  the  alarm  be  takes 
at — not  the  deviation  from  this  mode  of 
trial,  not  an  alteration  in  point  of  form^  or 
in  matter  of  evidence,  but-*-an  absolute 
subversion  of  it,  by  appointing  a  new,  un- 
heard-of, unconstitutional  system,  which, 
if  admitted  to  be  proper  in  the  trial  of  the 
delixiquents  from  India,  would  be  eoaaily 
applioible  to  any  other  part  of  the  aomi- 
nions  of  Great  Britain. 

The  previous  question  was  put  and  qur» 
ried. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Militia 
BilW]  March  9.  On  the  motion  for  go- 
ing into  a  Committee  on  the  Bill  to  amend 
and  reduce  into  one  act,  the  Laws  relating 
to  the  Mihtia, 

Mr.  Pitt  begged  leave  to  trouble  the 
House  with  his  sentiments  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Endeavours  had  been  used  to  re- 
present him  as  hostile  to  the  ipstitutioa  of 
the  militia,  because,  when  an  hon.  gentle* 
man  had  applied  to  him  for  his  opinion  re- 
lative to  one  part  of  its  regulation,  he  had 
declined  at  the  moment  to  give  an  answer, 
wishing  to  su^end  hb  j lament,  until  he 
could  enjoy  the  advantage  of  hearing  the 
arguments  of  thojBe  geotiemea  who,  firom 
their  being  personally  interested  in  the 
service,  were  most  competent  to  the  de- 
cision. The  injustice  of  such  a  miarepre** 
seatation  of  his  principles  was  so  glarings 
as  scavoel  jT  to  require  an  answer ;  for  be 
had  not  git  en  the  sUMillest  opportunity  to 
any  geat&man  to  say  that^he  had  ei^essed 
a  doubt  of  the  ben!efiu  and  vaUuhle  taa- 
deney  of  ^  militia  itself;  he  had  only 
hesltaled  to  consider  whethery  by  a  mate- 
rial saving  to  the  publio,  the  militia  could 
heiaade«qttdljr  banApiid  ^  whatitJutd 
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n  on  its  foftner  establishment,  with  a 
as  much  as  possible  to  reconcile  that 
$Y-oat  constitutional  defence  of  the  1cing« 
ii<Mni,  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  eco- 
nomy.    He  had  made  every  inquiry  in  his 
po-wer  upon  the  subject  from  gentlemen 
roudi  better  qualified  than  himself,  how 
to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object,  and 
He    found  that  it  was  the  general  opinion 
tHat  the  militia  ought  to  be  called  out 
every  year.     Still,  notwithstanding  their 
being  annually  embodied,  a  considerable 
RAving  might  be    effected  without    any 
danger  to  the  service.    Yet,  if  it  appeared 
to   gentlemen,  that  the  mode  which  he 
sTiould  suggest  would  prove  a  means  of 
rendering  the  militia  less  effective  as  a  na- 
tional defence,  he  would  cheerfully  give 
up  his  opinion;  for  however  anxious  he 
^was  on  all  occasions  to  spare  the  public 
purse,  yet  he  could  never  consent  to  starve 
so  valuable  a  part  of  the  public  service. 
It  was  always  usual  to  keep  the  several 
regular  regiments  considerably  under  their 
establishment,  m  time  of  peace,  because 
by  so  doing  the  army  might  become  in- 
creased, in  time  of- war,  without  addibs  to 
the  number  of  the  regiments,  by  filling 
them  iq)  to  their  ftill  complement  of  men, 
which  was  certainly  the  most  economical 
management  that  could  be  adopted,  con- 
sistently with  prudence  and  good  policy, 
as  it  was  more  easy  to  make  scddiers  than 
commissioned,  and  more  especially  non- 
commissioned officers.     And,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  mode  being  adopted,  the 
regular  regiments  in  time  o^peace  never 
had  above  two-thirds  of  their  estslblish- 
inent  complete.     He  proposed  that  the 
same  principle  iBhould  be  applied  to  the 
militia;  that  the  whole  number  of  men 
aihould  be  balloted  for  and  enrolled,  but 
that  only  two-thirds  of  them  should  be 
employed.    Those  that  were  to  be  so,  be- 
ing appointed  for  the  actual  duty,  and  to 
continue  so  during  the  whole  period  of 
their  service,  by  which  means,  one-third 
of  the  expense  of  their  pay  would  be  saved, 
deducting  only  so  much  as  would  neces- 
sarily go  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  an- 
nual muster.    There  would,  besides,  be  a 
farther  saving  of  one-third  in  the  article 
of  clothing,    which   two  savings  would 
amount  to  about  40,000/. 

Mr.  RoUe  thought  the  annual  embody- 
ing of  the  militia  wasr  prejudicial  to  the 
morals  of  the  people,  as  it  gave  them  ha- 
bits of  debauchery  and  idleness,  and  made 
them  dissatisfied  when  Uiey  returned  to 
thetr  wives  mid  ftmilies. 
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Colonel  Orchard  contended,  that  the 
militia  did  not  injure  the  morals  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Young  spoke  in  favour  of  annually 
embodying  the  militia,  that  gentlemen 
might  know  their  neighbours,  and  be 
able  to  inform  themselves  of  their  cha- 
racters, as  to  who  were  poachers,  drunk- 
ards, or  quarrelsome,  and  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  the  corps  more  service- 
able. 

Sir  Edvoard  Aitley  observed,  that  tlie  in- 
stitution, considered  in  a  general  point  of 
view,  merited  the  warm  encouragement  of 
the  state ;  yet  he  feared  tbat^  in  some  re- 
spects, the  present  regulations  were  far 
from  unexceptionable.  He  thought  28 
days  too  short  a  period  of  time  for  the 
militia  to  be  trained  and  exercised  with 
any  effect.  He  would,  therefore,  mention 
a  proposal  which  appeared  to  him  more 
Kkely  to  prove  generally  useful,  and  that 
was,  that  instead  of  five,  the  militia  should 
be  balloted  for  four  years  only,  and  that 
they  should  be  trained  and  exercised  for 
two  months  together  in  every  second  year. 

Capt.  Berkeley  apologized  for  troubling 
the  House  on  a  question  so  remote  from 
the  line  of  his  service ;  but  he  only  rose 
to  say,  that  a  relation  of  his  (earl  Berke- 
ley), whom  no  person  could  pretend  to 
think  the  Worst  omcer  in  the  service,  had  - 
been  consulted  on  the  subject,  and  bad 
entirely  coincided  in  opinion  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Drake^  having  acknowledged  him- 
self most  zealously  anxious  for  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  militia,  as  the  natural  and  con- 
stitutional defence  of  the  country,  added, 
that  he  considered  the  gentlemen  who  had 
dedi9ated  their  time  without  doors  to  mo- 
difying and  digesting  the  Bill,  ds  delegates 
from  the  meeting  wlMch  so  laudably  turned 
their  attention  to  an  object  of  great  na- 
tional importance,  and  tlierefore  he  should 
bow  to  their  authority.  The  gentlemen 
of  that  description  had  signified  their  ap- 
probation of  tne  proposal  of  the  right  boo. 
fentleman  who  so  excellently  managed  tlie 
nances  of  the  kingdom,  and  their  sanction 
was  a  sufficient  reason  for  him  to  vote  for 
it.  As  to  the  objection  started  by  an  hon. 
gentleman,  that  Calling  out  the  militia  was 
injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  men,  he 
must  beg  leave  to  answer,  that  he  had  not 
studied  the  distinction  between  civil  and 
military  morals ;  if  he  had,  the  considera- 
tion would,  probably,  have  given  birlh  to 
some  florid  ideas ;  but  perhaps  it  was  as 
well  that  he  had  not.    To-reconcile  public 
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service  with  public  economy,  was  the  great 
end  of  every  good  government ;  and,  with 
this  idea,  ne  gave  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man full  credit  for  the  middle  line  of  con- 
duct which  he  had  pointed  out  between 
expense  and  utility. 

Sir  John  Miller  felt  it  impossible  to 
mention  the  institution  of  the  militia,  with- 
out the  fullest  expressions  of  applause. 
He  acknowledged  its  utility,  ana  hoped 
the  country  would  never  be  deprived  oi'so 
constitutional  a  defence.  With  regard  to 
the  Bill,  he  relied  chiefly  on  the  abilities 
and  experience  of  those  who  had  prepared 
it,  and  from  confidence  in  their  judgment 
he  Would  give  it  his  support.  The  sword 
should  in  a  free  country  be  placed  only  in 
the  hands  of  those,  who  had  property  as 
well  as  liberty  to  preserve  and  defend. 
With  regard  to  Great  Britain,  the  root  of 
her  power,  offensive  and  defensive,  lay  al- 
most exclusively  in  her  navy  and  her  mi- 
litia; they  were  both  great  natic|nal  ob- 
jects, and  ought  to  be  cherished  and  en- 
couraged by  that  House.  He  traced  the 
origin  of  the  militia  from  the  reign  of  Al- 
fred, to  the  present  period.  That  great 
and  wise  prince,  by  the  aid  of  his  militia, 
defeated  a  powerful  invasion  headed  by 
Hastings,  a  warlike  Dane.  Henry  the 
2nd,  to  guard  against  external  insult,  and 
to  provide  for  internal  security,  fixed  an 
/issize  of  arms,  in  conformity  to  which 
every  subject  was  to  be  armed  and  disci- 
plined. The  militia  of  England,  in  the 
time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  amounted  to 
l'K),000  fighting  men,  besides  what  Whales 
could  supply,  all  of  the  inhabitants  in 
which  quarter  were  ready  to  receive  and 
properly  to  entertain  the  contents  of  the 
Spanish  armada.  In  the  reign  of  James 
the  1st,  the  militia  of  Eneland  consisted  of 
160,000  fighting  men,  all  well  armed  and 
well  disciplined.  The  civil  war  between 
Charles  the  Ist  and  the  Parliament,  dif- 
fused the  ancient  military  spirit  through 
the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  and  it  was 
notorious,  that  the  British  name  and  British 
glory  were  never  more  revered  than  un- 
der Cromwell.  Charles  2.  imported,  at 
the  Restoration,  vice,  profligacy,  and  de- 
bauchery. The  military  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion was  then  lost.  He  distrusted  the  mi- 
litia. Brought  up  in  arbitrary  principles, 
he  suffered  the  institution  gradually  to  de- 
cay, and  substituted  guards  and  garrisons, 
consistmg  at  first  of  5,000,  and  afterwards 
of  8,000  men,  in  their  room.  James  2. 
disarmed  the  militia,  and  substituted  an 
army  of  30,000  men,  declaring  to  his  Par- 


liaroent  that  he  had  found  the  militia 
less  and  unserviceable  by  experience,  and 
insisting  upon  supplies  to  support  his  io-i 
creased  military  establishment.  The  sub- 
sequent reigns  of  William  and  Anne  were 
distinguished  only  by  wars  abroad  and 
factions  at.  home.  Many  attempts  were 
afterwards  made  to  revive  a  national  nai- 
litia,  but  in  vain,  tilt  that  great  and  ever- 
to-be-revered  Minister  laid  the  so-Iong- 
wished-for  foundation,  upon  which  we 
were,  he  trusted,  with  die  aid  of  his  suc- 
cessor in  name,  virtues,  talents,  and  situa- 
tion, to  raise  a  proper  superstructure.  He 
felt  shame  and  mortification  at  our  being 
occasionally  obliged  to  import  foreign  mer- 
cenaries to  defend  our  commerce  and  con- 
stitution, our  liberties,  our  properties,  and 
our  capital.  With  regard  to  the  present 
Bill,  he  hoped  the  House  would  j^o  literally 
into  the  completion  of  it,  and  give  those 
who  had  brought  it  forward  full  praise  and 
ample  aid,  so  as  to  render  the  militia  an 
honourable,  a  useful,  and  an  economical 
safeguard  to  the  country. 
,  Mr.  Pitt's  proposition  was  received,  and 
the  House  adjourned. 

Debate  on  Mr,  Fox*i  Motion  Jbr  ike 
Delhi  Papers.^  March  17.  Mr.  Fox 
moved,  **  That  the  Entries  on  the  Journal 
of  the  House,  of  the  28th  of  May  1782,  of 
the  six  Resolutions  reported  from  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  whom 
it  w^s  referred  to  consider  farther  of  the 
several  reports  which  had  been  made  from 
the  Committie  of  Secrecy,  relating  to  the 
affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
which  were  then  agreed  to  by  the  House,** 
might  be  read.  And  the  same  Itaviog 
been  read, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  observed,  that  he  was 
perfectly  convinced,  that,  previously  to  all 
endeavours  for  this  successful  introduction 
of  a  motion  for  papers,  effectually  and 
substantially,  although  perhaps  not  for- 
mally similar  to  that  which,  during  the 
course  of  a  preceding  debate,  received 
the  investigation,  and — with  concern  he 
spoke  it — suffered  under  the  dissent  of 
the  Hotise,  an  apology  was  due  to  them 
upon  the  principle  that  it  must  always 
prove  indecent  frivolously  to  trespass  upoa 
their  attention.  But  if  he  ever  had  rea- 
son to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of 
that  House ;  if  he  ever  thought  a  motion 
of  the  first  importance  to  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  House  required  a  re-con- 
sideration, it  was  the  motion  for  the  Delhi 
papers;  and  that,  because  the  ^^cisioa 
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the  House  had  fioine  t#  when  they  nega* 
tived  it,  bad  proved  a  decision  in  the 
teeth  of  the  resolutions  iust  read,  and  in 
defiance  of  ertry  souna  and  solid  argu- 
ment advanced  m  support  of  those  resoitt- 
tions.    It  waSf  tiierefore,  for  no  light  or 
trivial  purpose  that  he  again  begged  the 
House,  for  the  Sake  of  its  own  dignity,  for 
the  sake  of  its  own  honour,  for  the  ssike 
of  national  justice  and  national  character, 
to  re^consider   what    they  had  decided 
uDon,  and,  before  they  confirmed  a  denisl 
or  the  Delhi  4Nipers— which  denial,  it  ap- 
peared to'  him,  they  could  not  confirm, 
without  loading  themselves  with  disgrace 
—-and  impeaching  their  own  honour  and 
dignity— to  weigh  well  what  they  were 
about,  to  reflect  a  little  on  the  firivolous 
point  of  view  in  which  such  an  ill«judged 
confirmation  would  place  their  own  reso« 
ludons,    and  the  effect    which  it   must 
necessarilv  have  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Company's  servants  in  India.   He  begged 
them  also  to  recollect,  that  in  passing  the 
resolutions  of  the  28th  of  May,  1782,  they 
had  held  out  to  the  country  powers  of  In- 
dia a  code  of  wise,  wholesome,  and  salu- 
tary laws,  as  the  basis  of  the  conduct  of 
the  BHtish  government  in  India  in  future ; 
and  that  the  House  had,  in  fact,  pledged 
itself  to  adhere  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
their  own  resolutions.    These  were  surely 
great  and  important  considerations,  con- 
siderations which  ought  to  have  a  deep 
efect  on  the  minds  of  gentlemen  before 
they  gave  a  vote,  which  must  involve  in 
it  BO  many  and  such  interesting  conse- 
ouences.      Some  persons  h^d  supposed 
that  our  Government  and  Constitution 
were  attended  by  certain  disadvantages 
with  r^ect  to  their  intercourse  with  fo- 
reign states,  arising  firom  the  public  man- 
ner in  which  many  important  parts  of  our 
administration  must  necessarily  be  con- 
ducted ;  but  from  tliis  evil,  if  an  evil  it 
Was,  a  most  important  good  would  be 
found  to  result,  when  it  was  considered 
how  far  this  publicity  tended  to  create  a 
confidence  in  all  other  nations,  and  how 
strongly  it  contributed  to  bind  us  to  cer- 
tain defined  and  specific  modes  of  poli- 
tical conduct.    From  hence  it  arose,  that 
we  could  lay  down  (as  we  had  done  in 
the  present  instance)  a  particular  system 
of  proceeding,  for  the  due  observation  of 
which  all  those  states  might  reasonably 
look  to  us;  an  advantage  not  in  the  power 
of  any  arbitrary  government  whatsoever ;, 
for  if  a  king  were  to  issue  to  edict,  setting 
forth  the  principles  by  which  he  intended 
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to  conduct  himsdf  with  respect  to  foreign 
nations,  it  would  be  received  only  as  a 
notification  of  the  will  of  the  minister  €S 
the  day,  who,  by  death  or  disgrace,  might 
lose  his  situation,  and  leave  room  for  k 
successor  of  different  sentiments,  who,  of 
course,  would  pursue  a  different  line  of 
conduct;  whereas,  with  us,  when  the  Bri- 
tish House  of  Commons  published  asysteih 
of  foreign  administration,  they  not  only 
committed  the  whole  nation  m  the  per- 
sons of  their  representatives,  but  abso- 
lutely bound  individually,  as  well  all  those 
who  had  already  been  ministers,  and  had 
a  prospect  of  being  so  for  many  years  to 
come,  as  those  who  were  so  for  the  pre- 
sent. That  he  misht,  if  possible,  still 
more  impress  the  House  with  a  proper 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  dutjr  which 
they  had  engaged  to  perform,  when  they 
voted  the  r^mutions  of  1782,  he  should 
not  hesitate  to  describe  them  as  measures 
of  a  strong  nature,  and  afibrding,  he  be- 
lieved, the  first  instance  of  that  House 
thinking  that  it  became  them  to  depart  so 
far  out  of  their  immediate  province,  as  to 
interfere  with  any  part  of  the  exercise  of 
the  executive  government;  a  circum- 
stance which  they  certainly  would  not 
have  consented  to,  but  from  the  extra- 
ordinary complexion  of  the  case,  which 
seemed  to  caU  for  peculiar  notice,  and  a 
peculiar  mode  of  proceeding. 

Having  premned  these  observation^, 
Mr.  Fox  entered  into  a  discussion  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  House  usually 
called  for  papers,  dechiring  that  they 
never  did  it  lightly ;  and  being  conscious 
that  they  ought  not  to  do  it  lightly,  he 
never  had,  nor  would  attempt  to  move  for 
any  that  he  was  not  convinc^  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  some  great  and  usefUl 
public  purpose.  The  House,  he  was  aware, 
ought  not  to  grant  any  other ;  and,  it  was 
true,  he  was  willing  to  admit,  that  papers 
necessary  for  son^e  great  and  useful  publit 
purpose,  mi^ht  be  cdjed  for,  the  preoucing 
of  which  might,  nevertheless,  be  attended 
with  mischief  to  the  state,  of  such  a  dani- 
gerons  tendency,  as  would  more  than 
overbalanco.  the  good  that  might  arise 
fi'om  the  purpose  being  answered  for.  which 
they  were  moved,  and  which,  therofontf, 
adSbrded  his  Majes^^s  ministers  sound  and 
cogent  reasons  for  refunng  them;,  and, 
under  such  circumstancsi  it  was  undoubt- 
edly their  duty  to  reAise  rtiem.  Bift 
t^gh  he  was  ready  to  a^mit  thfs^  y^th^ 
held,  that  in  aU.  siich  cases,  the  rtfbM 
ought  not  to  rest  ieleHy  on  the  bare  i]par 
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dint  of  a  mmiHer;  that  maoj  qaestions 
of  confidence  mighty  it  was  true,  be  agi- 
tated* on  which  a  minister's  word  ought  to 
be  taken ;  but  then»  something,  at  least, 
ought  to  be  stated,  in  order  to  convince 
the  House  that  mischief  might  arise  if  the 
motion  were  complied  with. 

In  regard  to  the  motion  in  aiiestion,  the 
potion  with  which  he  should  conclude' 
what  he  had  to  say,  for  the  Delhi  papers, 
it  had  been  on  a  former  day  stated  by  his 
^ight  hon.  friend,  the  avowed  accuser  of 
,>fr.  Hastings,  that  those  papers  were  ma- 
terial to  the  matter  in  charge,  and  there- 
fore they  had  been  dalled  for;  but,  mate- 
rial as  they  were,  if  they  were  not  granted, 
bis  right  hon.  friend  had  declared,  he  al- 
ready was  in  possession  of  sufficient  ma- 
terials to  prove  and  make  good  every 
thing  that  he  had  said  at  various  times  re- 
specting the  delinquency  of  the  late  go- 
vernor-general of  India :  his  character, 
therefore,  was  safe,  and  on  shore.  This, 
Mr.  Fox  said,  which  he  was  satisfied  was 
.perfectly  true  in  respect  to  his  right  hon. 
friend,  he  wished  was  equ^ly  true  in  re- 
spect to  that  House.  He  wished  that 
House  to  be  on  shore,  and  its  character 
aafe ;  and  therefore  it  was,  that  he  should 
a^aia  call  for  the  papers.  But  before  be 
4id  so,  let  the  House  recollect  upon  what 
l^round  the  papers  had  been  once  refused. 
It  had  been  stated  by  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman opposite  to  him,  that  the  papers 
were  not  essential  to  the  charee  against 
Mr.  Hastings;  that  they  proved  nothing, 
Mr.  Hastings  not  having  authorized  major 
Brown  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the 
shah ;  and,  thirdly,  that  they  involved  in 
them  secrets  respecting  the  negociations 
ihat  had  during  the  war  been  carried  on 
in  India,  the  divulging  of  which  would 
tend  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  re- 
apective  Powers  concerned,  in  those  trea- 
ties, and  to  induce  consequences  that 
might  be  attended  with  danger  to  the  Bri- 
tish state.  • 

For  his  own  part,  he  was  confident  that 
Jie  should  not  experience  much  diffioilty 
in  provins  that  these  grounds  of  denial 
cithes-rdid  not  apply,  or  were  not  suffi- 
ciently material  to  justify  withholding  the 
papers;  and  to  establish  his  position  he 
might  venture  to  rest  much  of  nis  reas(m- 
ing  on  the  letters  of  major  Brown  to  Mr. 
Hastings.  It  was  manifest  that  a  treaty 
^f  offepsive  alliance  bad  be^n  negociated 
with  the  Mogul,  which  was  directly  con- 
trary to  the  express  resoliition  of  that 
Hou^a* .  It  ]i^|M- nuug|if<^t»   from   major 
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Brown's  letter,,  that  Mr.  Hastings  bad 
authorized  that  ne^ciation,  and  tbat,  in 
major  Brown's  opinion,  good  faith,  mo- 
rality, and  justice,  required  that  assistance 
should  be  afforded  {he  Mogul,  id  coia- 
pliance  with  the  terms  of  that  treaty.  The 
emphatic  words  of  major  Brown*s  letter 
were,  **  we  have  offered  4o  treat ;  he  has 
accepted:  we  have  annexed  conditions,' 
he  has  approved  of  them."  The  words 
proved  incontestably  that  the  treaty  com- 
menced by  voluntar}'  o&r  on  our  part; 
and  the  subseouent  words  in  which  major 
Brown  in  his  letter  proceeds  to  uree  Mr. 
Hastings,  for  the  sake  of  the  good  faithi 
morality,  and  justice  of  the  British  hation, 
to  getid  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Mogul,  to  lay  siege  to  certain  districts  of 
country,  in  order  to  drive  out  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  to  give  the  lands  to  the  troops 
for  their  subsistence,  proved  equally  for- 
cibly that  the  treaty  was  a  treaty  of  of- 
fensive alliance.  It  was  evident  that  the 
resolution  of  the  House  had  been  trampled 
on  and  contemned  by  Mr.  Hastings  in  tliii 
instance ;  and  it  was  more  than  matter  of 
suspicion,  that  the  treaty  was  never  in- 
tended to  have  been  conduded  when  it 
was  begun.  When,  during  the  former  de- 
bate on  the  same  subject,  he  was  complam- 
iog  that  the  resolution  had -been  infringed 
by  Mr.  Hastings,  who  began  to  negociate 
a  treaty  of  ofieosiye  alliance,  tbe  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  thought  pro- 
per to  say  across  the  House,  **  a  treaty 
never  completed ;"  he  therefore  must 
beg  leave  to  know  whether  he  was  to  un- 
derstand from  those  words  that  it  was 
taken  as  a  m^it  that  the  Companjr's  ser- 
vants in  India  got  into  this  dilemnoa;  they 
had  violated  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
by  commencing  a  treaty,  which  local  or 
temporary  policy  might  appear  to  make  it 
expedient  to.  commence,  and  then  tbej 
bap  violated  the  national  faith  by  deceiv- 
ing the  Mogul,  and  refusing  to  conclude 
the  treaty  so  commenced ;  thus  proving 
to  the  princes  of  Hindostan  bow  little 
security  was,  on  the  one  hand,  afforded 
them  by  the  code  of  laws  held  out  to  then 
in  the  resolutions  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  and  bow  little  safety  was,  oa 
the  other  hand,  to  be  acquired  by  enterioff 
into  treaties  of  alliance  with  the  Britiw 
government  in  India. 

He  felt  himself  thoroughly  justified  in 
contending  that,  in  spite  of  any  narroir 
principle  which  temporary  distress  or  local 
circumstances  might  seem  to  call  for,  such 
as;  JkeepiDg  the  Mogul  out  of  the  bands  of 
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the  French  or  of  Tippoo  Sultan »  it  ill  be- 
came a  nation  of  great  weight,  and  cha- 
racter^Jlike  Great  Britain,  to  depart  from 
general  systems,  founded  in  wisdom  and  in 
justice,  for  any  such  petty  considerations; 
that  if  such  narrow  policy  were  to  justify 
a  departure  from  a  great  parliamentary 
system,  there  was  an  end  of  the  utility  of 
laying  down  a  code  of  laws,  to  be  made 
the  foundation  of  a  government,  of  simpli- 
city, of  publicity,  and  of  good  faith.    In 
fact,   the  whole  of  the  negociation  had 
been  secretly  carried  on  by  Mr.  Brown, 
as  the  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings.    With  re- 
spect to  t\ie  ground  of  refusal  of  the  pa- 
pers, on  the  plea  that  their  production 
"  would  betray  some  secrets  of  negociation, 
the  divulging  of  which  miglit  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  powers  of  Hindostan^ 
and  prove  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the 
state,  he  tnust  candidly  confess  that  it  was 
most  difficult'  to  meet  it  with  any  argu- 
ment ;  the  other  side  of  the  House  havmg 
given  him  so  little  to  lay  hold  of,  and  not 
naving  said  enough  to  enable  him  to  guess 
even  at  what  the  danger  could  possibly  be 
which  would  arise,  were  the  state  secrets, 
which  they  so  much  dreaded  to  lay  open, 
to  become  divulged.    Situated,  however, 
as  he  was  in  these  respects,  he  could, 
without  hesitation,  declarei  that  no  govern- 
ment secret  of  any  kind  could  justify  the 
withholding  papers  which  were  to  enable 
the  House  to  support  and  substantiate  the 
resolutions  to  which  they  stood  solemnly 
pledged.    For  what  was  it  but  to  say  to 
the  princes  in  India,  "  We  know  our  ser- 
vants have  committed  delinquencies,  and 
we  are  convinced  that  they  have  broken 
faith  with  you ;  but  we  must  not  inquire 
into  their  conduct,  because  that  would  be- 
tray state  secrets,  that  would  develope 
state  mysteries,  which  must  be  kept  sa- 
cred T'    Would  not  every  man  in  India 
laugh  at  so  absurd  a  reason  for  refudng 
to  do  justice  ?     Would  it  not  plainly  ap- 
pear that  the  Board  of  Control,  and  that 
House,  were  foUowihg  the  exact  steps  of 
the  old  Boards  of  Directors  ?     That  they 
were  laying  down  complete  systems  of 
ethics  in  their  orders  ana  resolutions,  but 
refusing  to  take  the  only  means  possible 
to  pnfbrce  their  performance  ?  -The  effect 
of  such  conduct  was  too  manifest  to  need 
illustration.      Instead   of  reformation  in 
India,  it  would  encourage  abuse,  and  in- 
crease delinquency ;  the  Board  of  Control 
and  the  House  of  Commons  would  be 
answerable  for  having  suffered  the  Com- 
pany's servaatSy  employed  in  the  govern*^ 


ment  of  India,  to  believe  themselves  se* 
cure  from  inquiry,  and  safe  from  punish- 
ment. What  was  it  but  to  put  it  in  the 
power  of  a  minister  to  interfere  in  every 
investigation,  and,  by  his  single  veto,  put 
a  stop  to  the  process^  and  dereat  the  aim 
of  that  House  in  the  exercise  of  its  first 
great  constitutional  character— that  of  th» 
grand  inquest  of  the  nation  ?  Armed  with 
such  a  power,  to  what  lengths  misbt  not 
a  minister  proceed  ?  Every  criming,  how- 
ever notorious  his  delinquency,  however 
numerous  his  crimes,  however  injurious 
to  the  national  honour,  would  only  have 
to  secure  the  minister's  protection  to  be 
,  able^to  laugh  at  accusation,  and  set  con- 
vfction  at  defiance ! 

Much  had  been  said  by  the  friends  of 
ministers  concerning  secrets;  but  there 
could  be  no  secret  in  question ;  nor  could 
the  papers  called  for  possibly  make  any 
thing  public  which  was  not  already  well 
known  in  India.  If  it  were  asked  wny  he, 
who  was  so  strenuous  for  the  publishing 
of  every  matter  relative  to  India,  and  so 
urgent  in  contending  that  nothing  respect- 
ing that  country  ought  to  remain  a  secret, 
did  not  hold  the  sanAe  argument  with  re- 
spect to  the  European  Powers,  and  in  like 
manner  maintain  tliat  nothing  which  re- 
garded treaties  and  negociations  between 
the  court  of  ^reat  Britain  and  any  court 
of  Europe,  ought  to  be  made  a  state  secret 
in  that  House,  by  any  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  he  would  answer  that  question 
by  proposing  another.  Had  that  House 
ever  expressly  laid  down  rules  of  admi« 
nistration  for  the  executive  government 
with  regard  to  Eurbpean  Powers  I  Most 
certainly  it  Jiad  not ;  and  that  for  verjr 
clear  and  obvious  reasons.  Why  had  it 
done  otherwise  with  respect  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  executive  government  of 
the  British  possessions  in  India  i '  Becanse 
from  the  series  of  abuses,  mismanagement^ 
and  delusion,  which  had  crept  into  thd 
conduct  of  the  executive  government  in 
India,  the  British  honour  was^  ternished, 
and  tlie  native  princes  no  longer  had  con- 
fidence in  British  faith.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, but  the  interference  of  Parliament 
could  redeem  the  national  credit,  and  re- 
store it  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  povrers 
in  Hindostan.  Having  so  interfered,  and 
having  laid  down  the  code  of  laws  which 
could  alone  support  a  system  of  govern- 
ment adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  likely  to  regain  tlie  confidence  of  the 
native  princes— a  system  of  govemraenV 
founded  on  sioiplicity,  publicity,  and  good 
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faith,  would  that  House,  on  dienere  pro- 
tence  of  a  state  secret,  without  the  soiall- 
e9i  information  to  prove  that  there  was  a 
real  state  secret  in  the  way,  with  nothing 
more  than  a  minister's  ipse  dixit  fot  it^ 
shut  their  eyes  to  what  every  man  who 
was  not  wilfully  blind  must  see  the  neces- 
sity of— >to  their  proceeding  to  substantiate 
f h^ir  resolutions  and  fulfil  their  promises, 
to  which  they  all  stood  so  particularly 
pledged  i  Even  yet,  however,  he  should 
not  relinquish  his  hopes  that  the  right  hon. 

Etieman  (Mr.  Dundas)  would  rescue 
House  from  the  disgrace  of  having 
n  persuaded  by  him  to  vote  resolutions, 
which,  if  the  papers  were  refused,  it  would 
be  fair  to  say  ne  never  meant  should  be 
acted  upon.  Let  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
man  recollect  what  had  been  done  last 
year  by  the  Board  of  Control  respecting 
the  debU  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot.  If  he 
^id  not  know  the  circumstance,  he  would 
possess  him  of  it;  but  most* probably  he 
Knew  it  more  correctly  than  he  did ;  if  he 
$d  not,  however,  he  would  inform  him  ^ 
the  fact.  It  was  this:— that  so  far  from 
tiie  management  then  made  being  attended 
to,  new  loans  were  at  this  time  ffoing  on, 
and  new  debts  contracUng.  Sin  Fox 
concluded  with  moving,  <«That  there  be 
I(iid  before  this  House  an  Extract  of  Ben- 
gal Consultations,  dated  20th  January, 
VJSiff  as  far  as  relates  to  any  Letter  re- 
ceived from  major  Brown,  dated  the  SOth 
of  December,  1783.'* 
.  Mr.  Pitt  obsored,  that  could  he  enter- 
tain a  wish  to  have  the  question  totally 
thrown  aside,  his  wish  might,  with  facility, 
be  completed ;  because  as  no  parliamen- 
tary reason  could  be  assigned  why  a  mo- 
tion should  be  made  twice  3i  the  course 
of  the  same  session  for  the  production  of 
papery  more  than  for  any  other  purpose, 
oe  .might  object  against  and  absolutely 
prevent  its  introduction ;  yet,  in  the  pre- 
sbnt  case,  he  would  not  avail  himself  of 
the  standing  order,  as  he  felt  an  inclina- 
tion to  answer  some  parts  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  argument*  He  agreed 
with  almost  every  poe  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleifnan's  principles,-  as  well  with  re- 
spect to  tHe  policy  of  the  £ast  India  go- 
vernment, as  with  respect  to  the  right  and 
^uty  of  that  House  to  inouire  into  all  the 
abuses  which  might  arise  m  it;  but  in  the 
conclusions  which  he  had  drawn  from 
those  principles,  he  widely  and  completely 
differed  from  him.  fie  had  formerly  given 
his  sentiments  concerning  the  subject  of 
g^^tiog  official  papers  for  die  purpose  of 
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facilitating^  a  criminal  inquiry,  atid 
would  again  briefly  repeat  them.  He  ^ 
of  opinion,  that,  on  a  motion  for  paperi 
with  such  a  view,  it  was  necessary,  nrst  to 
shew  a  probable  ground  of  guilt;  next, 
that  the  papers  required  were  necessary 
to  substantiate  that  guilt;  and  lastly,  that 
they  might  be  made  public  without  any 
dangerous  consequences  to  the  state*  H^ 
should  argue  the  present  question  on  thosa 
principles ;  ^d  if  the  House  should  not 
be  perfectly  satisfied  that  on  each  of  diem 
the  motion  ought  to  be  rejected,  he  should 
acquiesce  in  their  opinion.  Jhe  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  charged  Mr.  Hastinss 
with  a  number  of  offencer,  to  which,  as  he 
contended,  the  papers  now  required  had  a 
reference.  The  first  charge  was,  that  he 
bad  entered  into  an  offieosive  alliance  with 
the  Great  Mogul,  and,  by  so  doing,  had 
acted  in  defiance,  not  only  of  the  order  of 
the  court  of  directors,  but  of  the  reaolu* 
tion  of  that  House,  in  approving  of  tliose 
orders  by  which  they  haa  prohibited  the 
government  of  Bengal  from  entering  into 
any  offensive  alliance  with  the  Powers  of 
the  East.  In  the  first  place,  those  resolu- 
tions, which,. he  admitted  with  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  were  singular  in  them* 
selves,  and  only  to  be  accounted  for  and 
justified  by  the  peculiar  situation  of  the 
affitirs  of  India,  did  not  prohibit,  in  strict 
and  implicit  construction,  every  particular 
alliance  of  the  nature  alluded  to,  but  only 
restrained  a  wanton  habit  of  nuddnff  such 
engagements;  for  it  would  prove  highly 
impoutic  and  absurd  to  forbid,  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  the  making  of  offensive  alii* 
ances,  as  situations  m^ht  occur  in  whidi 
they  would  be  indispensably  necessary; 
but  in  the  present  case,  it  was  needless  to 
inquire  into  the  latitude  which  was  left  to 
the  servants  of  the  Company  in  India,  to 
exercise  a  ^discretion  ia  the  forming  of« 
fensive  alliances,  as  he  could  shew  that, 
in  this  at  least,  there  was  no  such  alliance 
eithec  formed  or  authorized  by  Mr.  Hast« 
ings.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  en- 
tertained a  presumption  from  the  letter  of 
major  Brown,  that  he  had  been  commis* 
sioned  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  negociate  a 
treaty  of  pfiensive  alliance  with  the  Mofful, 
and  this  was  the  only  ground  of  such  a 
suspicion :  the  most  ^tisfactory  method 
of  course,  in  which  t^at  question  could  be 
ascertained,  was,  to  read  parts  of  major 
Brown's  correspondence,  and  to  try  whe- 
ther it  contained  any  thing  either  to  con- 
tradict or  to  confirm  that  presumption; 
this  be  had  accordingly  done,  and  should 
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wain  rea^  a  part  of  it  to  the  Hou8e>  bjr 
¥U)ich  they  would  become  enabled^  judge 
how  £Eur  the  right  hon*  geotleman  wa8  iuf< 
tified  in  presuminff*  that  Mr.  Hastings  had 
em(»]oyed  major  Browa  to  cooclude  the 
alliaBce  id  question. 

It  was  necessary  for  gentlemen  to  look 
back  upon  the  situation  of  India  at  the 
period  when  the  transactions  took  place, 
by  which  it  would  be  found,  that  then  a 
most  dangerous  attack  was  m&de  on  the 
Company's  possessions  by  the  European 
enemy  of  th^^  country,  in  coi^anction  with 
the  most  forqaidable  of  all  the  princes  of 
India,  Tippoo  Saib;  that  the  last-men- 
tioned prince,  well  knoiring  the  influence 
which  the  name  of  the  Mogul  had  upon 
the  feelings  and  the  prejudices  of  his  coun- 
trymen, was  exercising  $l\  his  endeavours 
to  bring  him  over  to  bis  interests ;  that  he 
was  making  him  offers  of  assistance  in  re- 
iastating  him  in  the  power  and  conse- 
quence which  he  had  lost,  and  even  of 
great  sums  of  money  to  bribe  him  into  his 
party ;  and  that  if  he  had  succeeded,  an 
Insurmountable  addition  would  have  been 
made  to  the  dijficulties  under  which  the 
£oglish  government  had  to  struggle.  That 
in  order  to  counteract  this,  it  became  ne- 
cessary for  the  servants  of  the  Company 
ta  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  in- 

fratiate  themselves  with  the  couK  of 
>elhi,  and  by  such  means  secure  to  their 
enaployers  that  great  body  of  strength  and 
influence  which  would  naturally  result 
from  the  countenance  of  Uie  shah;  and 
this  more  especially,  as  the  Mogul  had  re- 
cently lost  his  minister,  a  person  highly 
serviceable  to  the  British  administration, 
being  doselv  connected  by  ties  of  friend- 
ship with  the  Vizier,  who  was  a  decided 
favourer  of  this  country ;  and  that  it  was 
determined  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
council  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Delhi, 
in  order  to  secure  as  much  as  possible  an 
amicable  dispositimi  in  that  court.  •  That 
Mr.  Hastings  appointed  major  Brown  to 
tlie  embassy,  and  that  his  instructions 
were,  first,  to  fulfil  the  formalities  of  re- 
spect and  compliment  tp  the  person  from 
whom  the  Comjpany  acknowledged  to  hold 
all  their  possessions ;  next,  to  condole  with 
him  on  the  death  of  his  minister;  and, 
lastly,  to  consult  with  him  on  the  means  of 
restoring  him  to  that  power  and  conse- 
iquence  which  his  predecessors  enjoyed, 
but  which  he  had  been  deprived  of^  He 
was  also  to  encourage  witn  as  much  ad- 
dress and  delicacy  as  possible,  overtures 
Af  an  alliance  and  applications  for  assist- 


ance  from  tl^  Bengal  government,  bo^ 
was  expressly  directed  to  avoid  any  peli- 
tive  engagements  until  he  should  havje  re- 
ferred to  the  council  the  proposals  made 
by  the  Mogul;  and  particuUirly,  an  ae« 
count  of  the  manner,  in  which  any  force' 
the  presidency  might  afford  him  were  to 
be  emploved,  and  the  resources  by  which 
it  was  to  be  paid. .  These  were  the  objeoia 
of  major  Brown's  mis^on :  the  conseqjaence 
was,  thai  the  Mogul,  unwilling  to  espouse 
the  party  of  Tippoo  Saib  and  FVance,  est^ 
premd  a  willio^ess  to  enter  into  ft  treaty 
of  an  offensive  nature  with  the  govemmeol 
of  Bengal,  of  which  major  Brown  gava 
notice  to  the  council,  who  refused  to  enter 
into  it.  This  circumstance  of  the  attempts 
of  the  French  and  Tippoo  Saib,  to  unitii 
to  their  joint  powers  the  authority  of  thd 
Mog^t  remmded  l^im  df  what  had  dropped 
from  the  noble  lord  (North)  during  the 
course  of  a  former  debate.  The  noble 
lord  had  pmised  lor  some  time,  to  consider 
what  connexion  there  could  possibly  i>0 
between  any  European  powet  and  the 
court  of  Delhi,  ana  had  particularly  d« 
luded  to  France — ^*  What,'  said  the  noble 
lord,  <'has  France  to  do  with  Delhi  e'* 
and  the  noble  lord  attempted  to  turn  into 
ridicule  the  idea  ef  supposing  that  it  was 
necessary  to  secure  that  court,  to  prevent 
its  falliog  in  with  the  views  of  our  enemies; 
but  from  the  ftEu^ts  which  appeared  upon 
the  fiice  of  major  Bro?m's  letter,  on  which, 
for  other  purposes,  so  much  reliance  had 
been  placed,  the  noble  lord  might  inform 
himself  better  respecting  the  subject,  and 
see  that  France  had  very  material  objects 
in  view  in  an  intercourse  and  connexion 
wiUi  the  court  of  Delhi.  [Mr.  Pitt  now  read 
that  part  of  major  Brown's  instructions 
to  which  he  had  referred  before,  whence 
from  that  gentleman's  own 


words,  that  he  was  expressly  restrained 
from  concluding  or  even  proposing  any 
treaty,  until  he  had  laid  the  whole  pro* 
gross  of  his  negoeiation  before  the  coun* 
cil,  and  had  their  approbation  to  proceed 
upon  it.]  Mr.  Pitt  was  asked  from  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  what  was  the 
date  of  the  letter?  He  informed  them ; 
and  added,  that  the  date  led  him  to  an- 
other circumstance  entitled  to  particular 
observation,  and  this  was,  that  the  letter 
bore  a  date  subsequent  to  one  of  the  pe» 
nods  in  which  the  right  hbn.  gentleman 
supposed  Mr.  Hastings  to  have  given  the 
instructions  against  which  he  complained. 
If,  therefore,  any  such  instructions  were 
given,  it  must,  according  to  the  right  bon. 
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genUeman,  hare  been  at  the  time  when 
Mr^  Hastines  met  major  Brown  at  Luck- 
now;  but  uie  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
marked  that  as  the  time  when  it  was  de- 
termined to  depart  from  and  violate  the 
treaty,  so  that  \%  was  impossible  that  he 
could  then.liave  given  any  such  instruc- 
tions. Thusy  he  apprehended,  he  had 
sufficiently  proved,  that  no  such  treaty 
was  ever  nndertaken  by  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  so  it  became  impossible  that  the^  other 
diarffe,  of  having  departed  from  and  vio* 
lated  his  trea^,  could  have  any  place  or 
authority  whatsoever.  The  riffht  hon. 
gentleman  had  also  accused  Mr.  Hastings 
of  prosecuting  his  negociations  with  the 
Mogul  without  the  privacy  of  the  council, 
contrary  to  the  duty  of  his  station ;  but 
here  again  were  the  records  of  the  council 
to  contradict  him ;  for,  as  the  letters  of 
major  Brown  proved  that  he  had  not  be- 
gun a  negociation  for  an  offensive  treaty 
at  all,  so  it  was  proved  by  those  that  he 
had  never  intended  to  do  so  without  ap- 
plying to  the  council  for  their  encourage- 
ment 

He  should  now  trouble  the  House  with 
tome  brief  remarks  concerning  the  charge 
of  having  suffered  the  Mosul  to  unite  with 
the  MahrattA  Powers,  which  a  tiAi  hon. 

gentleman  (Mr.  Burke)  had  said  it  was 
is  duty,  by  force  of  arms  to  have  pre- 
vented; but  before  he  went  farther  on 
that  subject,  he  begged  gentlemen  to  ad- 
vert to  the  inconsbtency  of  one  ffentle- 
man's  complaining  of  a  governor  for  en- 
^tering  into  an  offensive  treaty,  and  another 
as  bitterly  inveighmg  against  him  for  not 
actually  taking  up  arms,  and  this  from 
persons  who  appeared  to  go  band  in  hand 
in  the  whole  proceeding !  With  respect  to 
this  union  of  the  Mogm  with  the  Mahrat- 
tas,;  he  should  only  observe,  that  if  that 
hdd  not  taken  place,  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  circumstances  must  have  oc- 
curred ;  either  he  must  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  and  Tippoo  Saib, 
or  become  connected  with  the  East  India 
Company  by  such  an  alliance  as  was  now 
00  severely  reprobated.  But,  in  fact,  if  he 
were  inclined  to  do  what  his  duty  re- 
strained him  from  doing, — tol  ay  open  se- 
crets, of  which  the  interests  of  the  country 
required  a  concealment,— he  could  easily 
prove,  that  the  junction  o^  the  Mogul  with 
these  potentates  was  of  the  highest  ad- 
vantage to  the  Company.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  objected  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  court  of  directors  had  inquired 
into  the  negociation  with  the  court  of 
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Delhi,  making  major  Brown  the  object  of 
their  inquiry  instead  of  his  employer,  Mr. 
Hastings,  whom  they  entirely  paaaed  by ; 
but  surely,  it  was  a  severer  metnod  against 
the  principal  to  apply  to  the  agents  in 
such  cases,  for  it  was  putting  hiai  on  hit 
guard,  and  pointing  out  to  him  the  neces- 
sity of  proving  asainst  his  employer  all 
such  facts  as,  if  E>rpught  home  to  him^ 
must,  in  tile  end,  come  upon  himself,  and 
was  of  course  adding  one  person  more 
(and.him  the  most  deeply  interested)  to 
the  list  of  the  accusers;  so  that  in  truth, 
the  calling  upon  major  Brown  in  the  first 
instance,  was  the  most  likely  way  of  bring- 
ing forth  all  the  circumstances  against  Mr. 
Hastings,  supposing  the  transa^ctions  to 
have  been  criminal,  whilst  it  by  no  means 
tended  to  produce  any  thing  in  his  fevour. 
From  all  this  it  must  appear,  that  there 
was  no  presumptive  ground  for  a  cbar^ 
of  criminality  sufficient  to  warrant  the  dis- 
closure of  papers  alleged  to  be  of  a  dan* 
gerous  tenaency;  but,  as  the  right  boo. 
eentleman  had  said  so  much  on  that  head» 
he  should  take  up  as  little  of  the  time  of 
the  House  as  possible  to  give  him  an  an- 
swer. He  believed,  if  he  were  determined 
to  prove  to  the  House,  that  the  papers 
were  really  dangerous  and  improper  to  be 
made  public,  he  could  do  it  in  a  very  short 
and  compendious  way,  to  which  be  con- 
fessed he  should  prove  extremely  averse* 
This  method,  in  short,  was,  by  producing 
them ;  for  he  would  undertake  to  say,  that 
were  they  to  be  read  bjr  the  members, 
there  could  be  but  one  opinion  upon  them, 
that  of  censure  against  him  for  consenting 
to  grant  papers  of  a  nature  so  extremely 
delicate,  and  so  likely  to  injure  our  in- 
terests in  India,  by  exposing  to  each  other 
the  views  and  considerations  under  which 
each  of  the  princes  of  that  country  had 
been  governed  in  their  arrangements  with 
He  had  been  called  upon  to  point 


us. 


out  how  the  production  ot  the  papers 
would  prove  aangerous;  but  surely  by 
making  the  attempt  he  should  literally  in- 
cur the  danger ;  for  how  could  he  explain 
the  danger  of  communicating^  secrets,  with- 
out in  a  great  measure  making  the  secrets 
themselves  known  ?  He  had  already  said 
as  much,  and  perhaps  more,  than  be  could 
with  safety  say  upon  the  subject;  and 
doubtless  it  could  not  be  supposed,  but 
that  if  he  consulted  his  own  ease  rather 
than  his,  duty,  he  must  wish  at  once  to 
consent  to  granting  of  the  papers ;  &nd  in- 
deed, when  he  considered,  that  as  yet,  all 
the  papers  granted  were  aS  a  nature  cal^ 
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culated  to-  support  the  charges  l^ainst 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  that  those  now  moved 
for  were  such,  as  would  place  in  a  con- 
spicuous point  of  view,  the  most  merito- 
rious'and  Drilliant  part  of  his  administra- 
tion, he  could  not  help  lamenting,  from 
motives  of  companion  and  justice,  that  in 
compliance  with  his  duty,  he  must  ohject 
to  their  production.     The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  attempted  to  shew,  that  on  the 
same  principles  as  those  on  which  the  pre- 
sent motion  was  objected  to,  any  public 
delinquent  might  be  screened  from  punish- 
ment and  the  censure  of  that  House  by 
the  bare  ipse  dixit  of  the  minister.    That 
the  documents  necessary  to  the  proof  of 
his  guilt  could  not  be  produced  with  safety; 
but  when  circumstances  such  as  he  had 
mentioned,  as  well  of  the  innocence,  nay 
the  merit,  of  the  transaction  imputed  as 
criminal,  as  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
papers  demanded,  were  urged,  could  it 
possibly  be  said,  that  the  question  rested 
upon  me  'ipse  dixit  of  the  minister  ?    Or 
could  a  precedent  be  established  under 
suc^  circumstances  as  the  present,  which 
could  ever  apply  to  cases  wherein  those 
or  similar  circumstances  did  not  exist  ? 
Where,  on  the  contrary,  they  occurred, 
he  trusted  that  all  precedents  would  prove 
unnecessary,  and  that  the  House,  guided 
by  the  plain  rules  of  common  sense  and 
political  expedience,   would  never  meet 
such  applications  with    Uieir  unmerited 
concurrence. 

Mr.  Sheridan  remarked,  that  in  spite 
of  the  extensive  talents  and  brilliant  elo- 
quence of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  hia 
observations  were  much  too  barren  of 
solid  argument  to  constitute  a  refutation  of 
the  reasoning  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  who 
had  unanswerably  contended  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  papers,  upon  the  proof, 
which  he  as  irrefragably  established,  that 
they  contained  the  clearest  and  most  in« 
controvertible  evidence,  of  a  negociation 
for  an  offensive  alliance  entered  into  by 
Mr,  Hastings  with  the  country  powers; 
nor  had  his  right  hon.  friend  maintained 
by  less  unquestionablle  allegations,  that 
were  these  wonderfully  secret  papers  di- 
vulged, no  danger  whatever  could  accrue 
to  the  state  from  their  publicity.  For  his 
own  part  he  must  confess,  that  were  he  to 
I  place  an  approving  confidence  in  the  mea- 
sures of  an  administration,  and  any  hon. 
member  should  move  a  question  for  pa- 
pers affecting  the  executive  government 
of  the  country,  and  his  Majesty's  ministers 
who  were  to  be  responsiblei  should  s(and 


up  and  declare,  that  the  granting  the  pa» 
pers^  would  prove  dangerous  to  the  stat^, 
he  would  desist  from  pressing  such  a  fic- 
tion. But  was  this  the  case  now  ?  No ; 
the  right  hon.  gentleman^  as  his  Majesty's 
minister,  was  not  responsible  for  the  ad* 
ministration  of  the  executive  government 
of  India ;  that  government  was  not  ths 
government  of  his  Majesty,  whose  name, 
and  authority  had  no  connexion  With  it;, 
it  was  merely  the  government  of  a  trading 
Company,  conducted  by  their  servants, 
and  therefore  all  ideas  of  confidence  in 
the  King's  ministers  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. What  was  the  Board  of  Control  t 
Nothing  rhore  than  another  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, of  a  superior  order  indeed,,  and 
nominated  by  his  Majesty  in  the  first  in- 
stance. But  it  was  rather  curious,  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas) 
should  be  one  of  the  persons,  and  perhaps  , 
the  principal,  in  talkmg  of  India  secrets, 
and  refusing  necessary  papers  on  that 
ground,  when  he  himself  had  formed  his 
own  motions  for  papers  in  1781  and  1782, 
in  the  broadest  and  most  general  words; 
calling  for  all  the  papers  relating  to  the 
revenue,  the  civil  government,  and  so 
on:  at  that  time,  and  it  was  a  time  of 
war,  nobody  dreamt  of  a  secret  respecting 
India.  How  happened  it,  then,  that  when 
the  conduct  of  Iprd  Clive  was  under  in- 
quiry,  when  every  other  India  inquiry 
was  going  on,  that  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riods it  had  never  been  discovered,  that 
there  might  be  a  state  secret  in  India,  tiU 
the  year  1786.  It  was  downright  nonsense 
to  talk  with  a  grave  face  about  secrecy 
and  the  dangerous  tendency^of  letting  the 
papers  moved  for  be  seen,  when  it  was 
well  known,  not  only  what  were  their  con* 
tents,  but  airery  transaction  to  which  they 
alluded. — ^In  order  more  fully  to  convince 
the  House  that  the  papers  would  establish 
a  most  extraordinary  series  of  duplicity  in 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings,  respecting 
the  negociation  with  the  Mogul,  Mr.  She" 
ridan  went  into  a  detailed  investigation  of 
every  minute  circumstance  of  the  trans- 
actions of  major  Brown,  from  the  time  of 
his  leaving  Calcutta,  in  October,  1783,  to 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hastings  at  Lucknow, 
with  all  the  relative  facts  of  the  flight  of 
the* son  of  the  Mogul ;  of  that  prince's 
reception  by  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  nabob 
of  Oude;  the  seizure  of  the  old  minister 
of  the  Mogul  by  the  vizier  Aphrasaad 
Cawn,  and  the  putting  the  Mogul  into  the 
hands  of  Madagee  Scindia;  reasoning  upon 
each  particular  as  he  proceeded,  andde^ 
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dtttiag  such  infierenoes  as  he  cmieeiTed 
the  premises  clearly  warranted :  all  these, 
he  c<mtended,  concurred  in  proving,  that 
Hr«  Hastings  had  acted  in  a  manner  so 
intricate  and  extraordiiuiryy  that  though 
be  by  no  means  wished  it  to  be  understood 
ta  suggestmg  it  either  as  a  charge  or  an 
insinuation,  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  con- 
scious of  being  guilty,  yet  with  the  purest 
innocence  on  the  part  of  that  gentleman, 
the  suspicion  to  which  it  gave  rise  (at 
least  in  his  mind)  was,  that  Mr.  Hastings, 
from  an  idea,  that  the  party  he  considered 
as  his  political  enemies  were  in  power  at 
home,  might  entertain  a  wish  to  provide 
himself  a  refuge  at  the  court  of  Delhi. 

Major  Scoti  said : — The  hon.  gentleman 
who  spok^  last,  has  treated  the  subject  in 
so  extraordinary  a  manner,  that  I  am  ab- 
solutely lost  in  astonishment,  and  find  it 
impossible  for  me  to  follow  him;  yet  I 
win  endeavour,  Sir,  by  a  plain  and  faith- 
ful relation  of  facts,  to  render  the  subject 
intelligible  to  the  good  sense  of  this  House. 
But  before  I  proceed  to  detail  the  circum- 
•lances  of  major  Brown's  negociations, 
permit  me  to  remark  upon  a  most  extra- 
ordinary supposition  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  hon.  gentleman's  speech.  One  way  of 
accounting  for  major  Brown's  proposal  for 
the  British  government  of  Bengal  to  assist 
the  King  with  troops,  is,  that  it  was  en- 
tirely agreeable  to  Mr.  Hastings;  and 
what  renders  it  so  suspicious  is,  that  these 
troops  were  not  to  have  British  officers. 
The  conclusion  meant  to  be  impressed 
upon  the  House  was,  and  indeed  it  was 
stated  too  plainly  to  be  misunderstood, 
that  about  the  time  this  proposal  came 
from  major  Brown,  Mr.  Hastings  had  in- 
tdligence  of  certain  events  in  England, 
namely  Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill>  and  that  he 
was  providing  a  secure  retreat  at  Delhi, 
where  he  might  resist  the  power  of  this 
country.  An  attention  to  dates  oversets 
this  suspicion  in  an  instant.  The  proposal 
for  troops  was  originally  made  in  October, 
1783,  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  not 
bring  in  his  Bill  till  the  following  month. 
No  one  can  believe  that  I  had  the  most  dis- 
tant idea  of  the  heads  of  that  Bill ;  even 
the  then  chairman  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, sir  Henry  Fletcher,  professed  his 
utter  ignorance  of  it,  till  it  was  opened  in 
this  House :  so  that  at  once  there  is  an 
end  to  this  suspicion.    At  a  subsequent 

gerlod,  in  May  1784*,  Mr.  Hastings  had 
eard  from  me  that  the  Bill  had  been  twice 
read,  and  committed.  In  his  reply  to 
that  letter,  he  had  prophesied  the  rate  of 
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the  BIN ;  he  said  it  never  wotdd  pass:  ani 
many  gentlemen  in  this  House  nave  sees 
the  letter.  -But,  he  added,  that  to  him  a 
was  not  of  the  smallest  consequence,  don 
not  all  the  powers  upon  earth  should  de- 
tain him  another  season  in  India,  unleii 
upon  one  conditioti — that  of  having  com- 
plete power  from  England;  and  of  that  be 
had  not  the  smallest  expectations.  He 
kept  his  word,  for  he  quitted  in  F^ruary 
1785,  seventeen  days  previous  to  the  sp- 

g)intment  of  his  successor  in  England, 
ut  admitting  for  a  moment,  that  Mr. 
Hastings,  feeling  strong  resentment  for 
the  upmerited  reproaches  cast  upon  bim 
in  England,  in  return  for  preserving  an 
empire  to  Great  Britain,  had  determined 
within  liiraself  to  resist  that  Bill ;  is  there  a 
man  who  supposes  that  any  thing  so  absurd, 
as  what  the  hon.  gentleman  has  insinuated, 
could  have  entered  into  his  head  ?  What, 
Sir,  to  trust  himself  with  six  miserable  bat- 
talions of  seapojTS,  without  British  officers, 
in  a  country  where  there  have  been,  for  the 
last  ten  years,  almost  as  many  assassinations 
and  revolutions  as  months  ?  No  man  who 
knows  any  thing  of  India,  can,  for  a  mo- 
ment, entertain  such  a  thought.  There 
was  one,  and  but  oqp  wav  by  whidi  sudi 
a  plan  could  have  succeeded,  acting  heart 
and  hand  with  our  countrymen  in  India: 
but  Mr.  Hastings  at  Delhi'would  have  been 
more  inconsiderable  than  Mr.  Hastings  in 
London.  If  he  had  entertained  audi  ideas 
as  the  hon.  gentleman  would  impute  to 
him,  Calcutta  and  not  Delhi,  would  hare 
been  hb  seat  of  .government ;  but  in  truth, 
he  was  anxious  to  conclude  his  busines 
with  the  vizier,  and  to  embark  for  his  ns- 
tive  country. 

I  shall  now  beg  leave  to  replj  to  aH  the 
ingenious  arguments  of  the  hon.  gentlemso 
by  a  strict  relation  of  facts.  On  the  SOdi 
of  August,  1782,  major  Brown  was  bf 
the  governor-general  and  councfl,  not  by 
Mr.  Hastings,  appointed  minister  from 
the  British  government  to  the  Momil :  the 
instructions  were  given  by  Mr.  Hastings, 
with  die  knowledge  and  concurrence  of 
the  board.  The  policy  of  the  embassj 
has  hot  been  disputed.  In  March,  1785, 
these  instructions  were  rescinded.  lo 
October,  1783,  before  major  Brown  bad 
had  an  interview  with  the  King,  a  propo- 
sition came  from  his  Majesty  and  lus  Mi- 
nister, to  the  govemor-^neral  and  coun- 
cil, for  troops  to  assist  hraa.  The  Mahrsttt 
peace,  which  had  not  been  ratified  when 
major  Brown  was  deputed,  was  at  this  tiiae 
(ally  settled :  Mr.  Hastbgs  reconuDeoded 
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a'compIiiUice  with  the  King's  request,  but 
his  council  rejected  the  proposition,  and 
there  it  ended.    It  is  necessary  to  observe 
that  at  this  time,  and  for  some  months  be* 
fore,  very  violent  disputes  subsisted  in  the 
<^»UQcil,  and  Mr*  Hastings  was  in  a  minq- 
ritjr.     These  disputes  continued ,  till  in  the 
latter  end  of  December  the  Board  agreed 
to  leave  the  province  of  Oude  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  Mr.  Hastings,  he  relieving 
them  from  the  responsibility,  and  he  con- 
senting to  it.    On  the  ^th  of  January, 
1784,  major  Brown's  letter  of  the  SOth 
Dec.'  1785,  was  received  and  sent  In  cir- 
culation to  the  other  members.    The  busi- 
ness of  Oude  was  at  this  time  the  ereat 
subject  of  attention,  and  the  Board  had  two 
months  before  declared  to  assist  the  King. 
In  ten  days  after  this,  Mr.  Hastings,  still 
in  a  minority,  quitted  Calcutta,  and  ex- 
pressly Confined  by  his  credentials  to  the 
execution  of  that  business  for  which  he 
was  deputed,  namely,  to  assist  the  vizier 
in  settling  his  country  and  to  recover  the 
debts  due  from  him  to  the  Conipany ;  the 
power  of  removing  major  Brown  lay  with 
the  Board  in  Calcutta,  who  were  not  at 
that  time,  nor  were  till  just  before  his  de- 
parture for  Europe,  very  well  inclined  to- 
wards Mr.  Hastings :  they  did  not  remove 
hi<n ;  but  there  was  no  farther  application 
from  him  or  tlic  King  for  military  assist' 
ance  at  that  time.    In  May,  while  Mr. 
Hastings  was  deeply  engaged  in  arranging 
the  afiairs  of  the  nabob  vizier,  the  prince 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Lucknow ;  and  I 
can  assert  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  utterly 
ignorant  of  his  flight,  and  took  ever^  step 
in  his  power  to   prevent  his  conung  to 
Lucknow ;   but   when  it  was  not  to  be 
avoided,  he  thought  it  proper  to  receive 
bt^  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  dignity  of 
his  station.     His  answer  to  the  prince  was 
surely  wise  and  true.     The  Kin^  and  his 
minister  afterwards  sent  a  formal  embassy 
to  require  the  prince's  return,  and  major 
Brown  was  charged  with  separate  com- 
tnands    from    the    King:    whether   Mr. 
.  Hastinffs  was  right  or  wrong  in  his  judg- 
ment. It  is  certam  that  he  thought  this  a 
favourable  moment  to  assist  the  King. 
He  earnestly  pressed  his  council  to  grtmt 
him  Authority,  but  they  peremptorily  re- 
fused it ;   and  here  this  second  negocia- 
tion  ended.     Mr.  Hastings  never  buoyed 
the  King  or  tlie  Prince  up  with  an  idea 
that  he  had  any  power  to  assist  them, 
without  first  receiving  the  sanction  of  his 
counciL 

Lord  North  said,  that  the  hon.  major 
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had  declared  that  th^  supreme  council  at 
Calcutta  refused  to  assist  the  Mogul  with 
any  troops :  yet,  strange  to  tell  1  in  the 
letter  from  major  Brown  were  these  words : 
«•  We  offered  to  treat ;  he  accepted :  we 
annexed  conditions;  he  approved  of  them." 
This,  surelyi  was  dealing  in  plurals! 
Might  it  not,  therefore,  without  absurdity, 
be  concluded,  that  the  council  at  Calcutta 
bad  said  *  no*  to  major  Brown,  meaning 
that  major  Brown  should  say  •  yes*  at 
Delhi  ?  ,  But,  doubtless,  the  ingenuity  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  could  either  explain 
away  or  bring  into  full  consistency  the 
singular  disagreements  in  the^ccount9  of 
the  transaction.  Having  remarked  that 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  repeat  his  declara- 
tion, that  the  French  had  nothing  to  do 
at  Delhi,  lord  North  concluded  by  desir^^ 
ing  Mr.  Dundas  to  accept  his  congratula- 
tipns  upon  the  yast  reno\frn  which  he  had 
acquired  by  formerly  moving  the  resolu- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  to  give  him 
credit  for  the  assertion  that  had  he  now 
maintained  them  his  political  reputation 
would  have  received  a  most  considerable 
increase. 

The  House  divided : 
Tellers. 


Yeas 


c  Mr.  North  -    -    - 
(  Sir  James  Erskine 


xr^„,    S  Mr.  Eliot     -     -    ♦ 
^^^"    i  Mr.  Rose     -    -    - 
So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


Debate  on  tlie  Bill  to  explain  and  amend 
Mr.  Pitt's  India  BiU.']  March  16.  Mr. 
Dundas  said,  he  did  not  mean  to  go  largely 
into  the  subject  of  his  intended  Bill,  as  it 
had  80  lately  undergone  a  discussion  in  that 
House,  and  as  he  conceived  the  second 
reading  of  it,  or  when  the  Bill  should  be 
in  a  committee,  would  be  the  proper  tinae- 
for  gentlemen  to  offer  any  objections  to  it, 
that  they  might  think  proper  to  make,  and 
for  him  to  endeavour  to  answer  them.  At 
present  he  would  just  state  the  heads  of 
the  principal  alterations  that  he  proposed 
to  make  in  the  present  Bill.  These  were, 
first,  in  regard  to  election  of  persons  to 
serve  in  council.  As  the  Bill  of  1784? 
stood,  it  confined  it  to  the  servants  of  the 
Company  in  India;  but  he  meant  that  it 
should  comprehend  also  the  servants  at 
home  as  well  as  those  in  Jndia.  Another 
alteration  was,  an  addition  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bill ;  for,  instead  of  leaving  every 
thing  to  be  decided  by  the  voice  of  the 
majority  of  the  council  at  Calcutta,  he 
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Qt  %o  give  the  gorernor^general  more 
sr  than  he  at  present  posMtaed,  and 
t  him  decide  upon  every  measure  wbe* 

his  council  agreed  witb-him  or  not. 
lird  akeration  would  be  that  of  em- 
sring  the  governor-general  to  nomi« 

a  successor  to  sit  in  council  on  the 
h  of  any  one  member »  instead  of  the 
St  in  service  suoceedbg  as  a  matter  of 
se«  He  intended  to  entrust  the  di- 
Hrs  with  the  power  to  decide  as  the^ 
ght  it  most  for  the  benefit  of  their 
ce,  whether  the  commander  in  chief 
Id  have  a  seat  at  the  council  or  not. 
iresent  the  commander  in  chief  en* 
1  oi  courae  a  seat  at  the  counciL  A 
;h  alteration  would  be  with  respect  to 
lotions  in  India :  according  to  the 
of  17849  the  Company's  seryapts  were 
»  rise  by  regular  graaadon ;  but  gen- 
en  would  see  in  a  moment,  that,  as 
^  were  different  heads  of  service,  so  a 
lar  rise  must  in  some  cauies  prove  in* 
eeient,  and  therefore  he  meant  to  di« 

the^  servants  into  their  respecttvie 
BS,  and  enact,  that  each  class  should 
'Cffularly.  In  regard  to  the  part  of 
Bill,  which  oUi^  the  servants  of 
Company,  on  their  cdmin^  home,  to 
er  in  the  amount  of  their  fortunes, 
ilso  an  account  how  they  had  disposed 
ny  part  of  their  fortunes  in  India, 

oath ;  he  had  taken  considerable 
I  to  ascertain  what  it  was  of  which  the 
emen  serving  in  India  chiefly  corn- 
ed respecting  that  part  of  the  Bill 
'84 ;  and  he  found  that  what  chiefly 
sssed  them  arose  from  two  operations 
te  disoovering  clauses ;  the  one  was, 
>eing  obliged  to  give  an  account  on 

of  the  precise  manner  in  which  they 
disposed  of  any  part  of  their  fortunes 
idia,  and  the  otner  the  publicity  <^ 
an  account,  by  its  being  put  upon 
d  after  it  was  made.  He  admitted 
various  ways  might  arise  to  occasion 
emen  to  dispose  of  considerable  sums 
dia  which  no  man  would  wish  to  have 
n.  Particular  sums  might  be  given 
irticular  persons;  connexions  both 
and  female  might  absorb  a  large  por- 
of  a  gentleman's  fortune ;  and  it 
1  undoubtedly  be  vexatious  to  have 
then  tic  account  of  such  money  made 
itter  of  public  record.  He  meant 
Pore  to  leave  out  of  his  Bill  the  clause 
I  respected  the  disposal  of  every 
at  of  the  Company's  money  in  India, 
Uo  to  let  the  account  of  the  fortune 
>rought  home  be  made  secretly,  and 


kept  secret  unless  in  partioolar  cant 
where  it  would  not  prove  right  liiai  k 
should  remain  secret.  These  alterasioiif 
would,  be  trusted,  relieve  the  miiids  sf 
gentlemen  in  India  in  a  great  naeaaoie 
from  the  uneasiness  which  that  part  of  Che 
BiH  might  have  occauoned,  smd  at  4fae 
same  time  the  great  end  and  object  of 
obtaining  an  account  of  the  fortunes  which 
those  who  returned  home  had  made  wodd 
be  answered.  Another  alteration  was,  in 
reject  to  the  mode  of  balloting  for  the 
pet^  jury  to  try  persons  cha^^  frith 
naving  comautteid  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors in  India,  aftef  their  arrival  in 
England.  As  the  Bill  of  1784  stood,  900 
members  were  obliged  to  be  present  be- 
fore the  House  comd  proceed  to'baUot 
This  was  extremely  inconveniant;  and 
therefore  he  meant  to  omit  that  pmt  of 
the  Bill,  and  then  the  ballot  might  BMMa 
easily  be  conducted,  and  in  a  way  eifoaDy 
tmpartiid,  by  having  balloting  lists  pre- 
pared a  sufficient  time  previous  to  the 
day  of  ballot ;  by  which  means  a  greater 
number  of  names  would  be  before  the 
I;louse  for  election.  Under  all  these  dr- 
oumstances,  he  felt  it  neoessary  to  move 
*<  for  leave  to  brinff  in  a  Bill  to  ex^aia 
and  amend  the  India  Bill  of  1784.** 
Leave  being  given  to  brim;  in  the  BS, 
Mr.  Francis  moved,  <'  lliat  it  be  aa 
instruction  to  the  gentlemen  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  and  bring  in  the  sad 
Bill,  that,  in  preparing  the  same,  they  do 
never  lose  sight  of  the  eSbd  which  any 
measure,  to  l^  adopted  for  the  good  go* 
vernment  of  our  possessions  in  India,  any 
have  on  our  own  constitution  and  oar 
dearest  interests  at  home ;  and  particularly 
that,  in  amending  the  said  Act,  tbay  da 
take  care  thkt  no  part  thereof  ahidl  be 
confirmed  or  re-enacted  by  which  the  us- 
alienable  birlh-right  of  every  Brttiah  sub- 
ject to  a  trial  by  jury,  as  declared  in 
Magna  Charta,  shall  be  taken  awi^  pr  an- 
pained."  • 

The  motion,  which  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Sheridan,  was  negatived  by  85  to  16. 

March  22.  The  House  having  gems 
into  a  Conmiittee  on  the  said  BiU, 

Mr.  Francis  remarked,  that  he  should 
trespass  but  little  upon  the  attention  ef 
the  House  with  strictures  concerning  the 
new  powers  given  to  the  govemar-aenefsl 
by  the  Bill  in  question,  because,  as  he  had 
already  entered  into  a  wide  and  ample  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  it  would  prove  aol 
less  thresome  thou  unnecessary  to  travel  a 
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ttcoond  time  i^ng  a  path  so  beaten ;  but 
lie  ti;ii8ted  that  ne  should  not  appear  to 
press  too  much  upon*  their  patience  whilst 
*fie  followed  up  the  amendments  (according 
€o  the  order  in  which  they  stood)  with 
•ome  natural  observations.  It  appeared 
^faat  the  law  of  1784,  which  (were  credit 
^ven  to  the  ministerial  eulogmms  on  its 
merits)  was  so  perfect  and  so  completely 
proTided  for  the  good  goyemment  of  in* 
dia,  that  not  the  smaflest  occasion  arose 
to  mention  the  subject  in  the  King's 
Speech^  had  already  produced  doubts, 
difficulties,  embarrassments,  and  expe- 
dients ;  and  he  must  beg  leave  to  ask  wne- 
Cher  that  clause,  respecting  the  nomina- 
tion and  appointment  of  the  covenanted 
servants  of  the  Company  by  the  court  of 
directors  to  supply  the  vacant  offices  of 
counsellors,  was  meant  to  extend  to  per- 
•ons  who  were  no  lon^  on  the  list  of 
covenanted  servants  ?  There  was  a  bye- 
law,  or  resolution  of  the  directors,  by  which 
any  person  on  their  Indian  establishments, 
who  should  have  been  a  certain  time  in 
England,  became  dismissed  from  their  ser- 
vice. Did  the  clause  therefore  abolish 
that  bye-law  entirely,  or  did  it  only  re- 
move the  prohibition  fh>m  the  office  of 
counsellor  ?  Was  long  residence  in  Eng- 
hmd  to  be  a  bar  to  a  man  returning  to  a 
low  office,  but  not  to  his  being  appointed 
to  a  high  one  ?  That  would  prove  a  strange 
situation ;  and  yet  it  appeared  to  be  the 
effect  of  the  clause.  With  regard.to  the 
fiext  clause,  which  stated  its  having  been 
enacted,  that  as  often  as  the  number  of 
members  of  any  of  the  councils  ci  the 
three  setdements  of  Fort  William,  Fort 
St.  George,  and  Bombay,  should,  by  death, 
or  absence,  or  sickness,  be  reduced  to  two, 
bad  been  productive  of  diftcnlty  and  em- 
barrassm^t,  was  Uiat  the  fact  ?  If  it  was, 
he  should  be  glad  to  know  what  difficulty 
and  embarrassment  it  had  produced  ?  The 
Bext  clause  gave  the  governors  of  tlie  re^ 
^peciive  prestdenoies  power  to  611  up  an^ 
vacancy  m  council,  by  appointing  at  their 
dioioe  any  person  on  the  spot ;  and  this 
power  gave  each  governor  the  command 
of  the  vote  of  the  person  so  nominated. 
It  also  gave  them  a  power  of  putting  a 
junior  servant  over  a  senior,  a  matter 
which,  in  his  idea,  appeared  irreconcile- 
sMe  to  the  established  rules  of  the  ser- 
vice; and  as  tx>  the  idea  of  such  person's 
holdii^  his  seat  till  the  vacancy  was  duly 
sufipU^,  and  then  returning  to  the  office 
he  before  held,  k  was  a  most  absurd  idea 
4torplace  and  displace  a  man  in  a  great 
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I  office.  How  could  he  go  back  to  his  sub- 
ordinate station.^  With  regard  to  the;iext 
clause,  that  separating  the  office  of  com- 
mander in  chief  from  the  office  of  a  coun- 
sellor, he  must  b^  leave  to  remind  Uie 
committee,  that  the  £uth  of  government 
had  been  pledged  to  general  Soper  when 
he  went  out  commander  in  chief,  that  he 
should  hold  his  seat  at  the  Council-board^ 
and  now  that  faith  was  about  to  be  brokmi 
on  an  ex  pottjacto  lav.  The  next  clause 
by  which  the  offices  of  commander  in  chief 
and  governor-general  were  united  in  the 
same  person,  created  a  most  dangerous 
union  of  power  in  the  same  hands.  Was 
it  meant  that  earl  Comwallis  should  take 
the  field  ?  What  1  take  the  civil  govern* 
ment  of  India,  which  rested  on  him  alone! 
That  was  a  monstrous  idea ;  but  even  if 
that  were  proper,  the  change  was  unne- 
cessary, as  earl  Comwallis  would  command 
general  Sloper  of  course,  as  his  senior  in 
the  King's  service,  Whenever  they  were  ia 
the  field  together,  provided  that  a  single  ^ 
company  of  the  King's  troops  were  joined 
to  those  of  the  Company.  Another  clause 
empowered  the  governor-general  and  the ' 
governors  of  Fort  St.  George  and  Bombay, 
to  act  without  the  concurrence  of  their 
respective  councils,  'fhen  why  have  a 
council  at  al)  ?  By  die  same  clause  the 
council  iiirere  to  sign  against  their  opinions^ 
and  it  was  provMed  that  the  governor- 
general  must  take  an  oath.  Earl  Com- 
wallis was  a  peer.  Would  not  the  •House 
believe  him  oh  his  honour  I  Was  his  former 
oath  stronger  than  his  word  of  honour  so- 
lemnly pledged  ?  This  was  an  odd  obliga* 
tion  to  impose  on  a  peer,  whose  word  of 
honour  decided  on  the  life  and  death  of 
his  brethren  of  the  peerage;  and  it  was 
not  a  little  extraorainary  that,  by  the 
words  of  the  oath,  the  governor-general 
was  to  swear  he  was  convmced.  An  oath 
was  surely  no  argument.  It  reminded  him 
of  Lord  Peter  in  Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
Was  it  to  be  imagined  that  a  case  could 
exist,  in  which  three  plersons  of  character 
riiould  say  no,  and  one  should  say  yes, 
and  that  the  one  ought  to  carry  it  ?  He 
declared  solemnly  that  he  could  not  con- 
ceive such  a  case,  and  he  defied  any  man. 
to  state  one.  It  was  to  be  observea,  too, 
that  it  must  be  some  great  emergency,  yet 
that  emergency  was  so  doubtful  and  9o 
obscure,  tliat  three  honest  men  diould 
affirm  one  way,  and  one  the  o^er,  mid 
then  the  minority  carried  it.  This  law  in- 
verted the  rule  of  evidence ;  that  was,  the 
more  witnesses  they  had  to  the  truth  pf 
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any  proposition,  tbe  less  ih^y  were  to  be- 
lieve.    Why  should  not  the  three  coun- 
Sf^llors  swear,  as  well  as  the  governor-ge- 
neral ?    It  was  surely  better  to  have  no 
council ;  for  by  that  course  they  weakened 
4he  governor's  measure,  since  at  last  the 
measure  was  promulgated  with  a  protest 
against  it  of  the  whole  council.    With  re- 
spect to  vesting  the  governor-general  with 
exclusive  powers,  a  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr,  Dundas),  in  the  debate  of  the  7th, 
said,  that  all  the  authorities  which  he  had 
consulted,  every  man  from  India  to  whom 
Jie  had- spoken,  were  against  him  (Mr. 
Francis)   in  their  opinion.     He  desired 
therefore  to  know  who  those  authorities 
•were  ?  Were  they  tlie  body  of  the  Indians  ? 
He  asserted  that  they  were  not  competent 
Judges  of  such  a.ouestion,  and  they  (Mr. 
Dundas  and  Mr.  Pitt)  declared  they  were 
a  parcel  of  felons ;  at  least  they  treated 
them  sOy  and  even  worse  than  the  worst  of 
felons  were  treated  by  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice.     Would  they,  then,  go  to  sucb 
men  for  advice  on  a  matter  of  state  and 
legislation?    There  were  in  England  but 
three  competent  witnesses  to  that  point, 
viz.  Mr.  Francis,  who,  though  appointed 
by  Parliament,   and  constantly  approved 
for  six  years  together  by  ministers  and 
directors,  nay  encouraged  from  time  to 
time  with  promises  and  honours  of  ren 
wards,  had  never  once  been  consulted. 
Mr.  Hastings  and  lord  Macartney  were 
the  two  others.     He  mentioned  himself 
first,  because  he  would  first  dispose  of  the 
most   insignificant:   and   next  he  would 
^peak  of  Mr.  Hastings,  who,  though  com- 
petent, was  not  a  credible  witness  on  the 
subject  of  power,  since  every  law  from 
every  quarter  implicitly  accused  him  of 
having  abused  the  power  with  which  he 
was  intrusted.    As  to  lord  Macartney,  he 
was  perfectly  competent    and    credible. 
But  what  had  lord  Macartney  said  ?  That 
House  did  not  know.     He  had  not  de- 
x^jared  his  reasons  for  declining  the  govern- 
ment.   They  might  be  very  different  from 
an  objection  to  the  want  of  power  in.  the 
governprrgeneral:    perhaps    he    thought 
the  state  of  a^irs  desperate;    perhaps 
he  objected   to  the  existing  council  as 
men  with  whom  he  could  not  sit.     But 
it  could  not  be  for  want  of  power ;  for  if 
it  had,  the  ministers  who  applauded  him 
lao  highly  would  not  have  refused  to  have 
granted  to  lord  Macartney  what  they  so 
liberally  granted  to  earl  Cornwallis.     The 
PHblic  jiuigment  on  t]ie  propriety  of  lord 
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Macartney's  refusing  the  govemraeiit  of 
Bengal  muf^t  remain  in  suspense  until  be 
should  think  it  right  to  assign  his  reasons. 
He  doubted  not  but  that  they  were  valid ; 
yet  until  they  knew  what  they  were,  ihej 
could  not  acquit  him  entirely  of  what  was 
prima Jheie  a  charge.  As  to  the  invento- 
ries being  to  be  deposited  and  filed  among 
the  secret  papers  of  the  board  of  control, 
how  was  any  person  to  inform  against  the 
inventory  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Gist  clause?  Who  could  inform,  but  the 
secret  committee  of  the  directors,  and  the 
commissioners  of  control  and  their  chief 
secretary  ?  Did  not  that  put  ail  the  In- 
dians who  came  home  completely  in  the 
power  of  Ministry  ?  Beside?,  how  could 
they  swear,  who  bad  not  seen  the  inven- 
tory  I  and  who  was  to  proiecute,  except 
tlie  persons  to  whose  secret  custody  the 
inventory  was  committed  \  There  was  an 
end  therefore  to  prosecution,  and  the  door 
was  shut  against  all  popular  actions.  Un- 
der diese  ideas  he  felt  himself  warranted 
in  declaring,  thaat  he  thought  the  new  BiH 
far  more  exceptionable  than  the  old  Bill, 
and  therefore  should  move  that  the  chair- 
man do  leave  the  chair. 

Sir  James  Erikine  having  expressed  his 
astonishment  that  the  members  on  the 
other  side  should  not  have  listened  with 
more  attention  to  the  well-directed  argu- 
ments of  his  hon.  friend,  added,  that  he, 
for  his  own  part,  regarded  as  highly  ob- 
jectionable tne  idea  of  sending  out  a  go- 
vemor-«ceneral  armed  with-  die  powers 
which  the  Bill  gave  him.  It  was  erecting 
the  standard  of  despotism  in  Bengal,  with- 
out any  probability  of  the  person  so  foi^- 
tified  being  rendered  responsible  to  the 
House  for  his  conduct,  because  afker  the 
answer  ministers  had  given  a  few  nights 
since,  when  papers  material  to  the  inquiry 
about  to  be  instituted  into  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Hastings  were  withheld,  it  was  idle  to 
talk  of  responsibility ;  for  how  could  the  con- 
duct of  any  person,  entrusted  with  a  high 
official  situation  become  investigated,  if 
the  papers  tending  to  elucidate  uiat  con- 
duct,  and  prove  what  it  bad  been,  were 
refused  by  ministers  ?  Sir  James  asked  for 
what  reason,  among  othe^  powers  con- 
ferred on  the  governor^general,  he  was  to 
be  made  commander  in  chiefs  He  wished 
to  know  the  policy,  the  expediency,  and 
the  necessity  of  such  a  measure.  The 
army  in  India  was  of  great  importance. 
The  attention  which  it  required  was  suffi- 
cient to  any  capacity  with  whom  its  com- 
mand should  be  ir)|ni8ted.    Ic  cas^  of 
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emergency,  which  might  be  expected  ti> 
occur  frequently  in  such  a  country  as  In- 
-dia*  how  was  the  commander  in  chief  to 
divide  himself  among  the  several  demands 
^hich  the  civil,  the  political,  and  the  mi- 
iitary  departments  had  upon  him  ?  Was  it 
practicable  for  any  individual  to  do  all  of 
them  justice,  or  possible  for  him  on  many 
occasions  not  to  sacrifice  one  to  another  ? 
He  blamefl  the  judicature  established  by 
the  Bill  of  1784,  and  lately  balloted  for  in 
the  House.     He  asked  what  our  country* 
men,  who  served  the  Company  and  their 
Country  in  India^  had  done,  that  so  many 
of  them  were  thus  involved  in  one  fatal 
proscription.     One  solid  or  convincing  ar- 
gument kad  never  yet  reached  his  ears 
•upon  the  subject.     He  took  it  for  granted 
that  thete  was  some  reason,  which,  how- 
ever, the  author  of  the  measure  was  asham- 
ed, afraid,  or,  probably,  too  prudent  to 
state.  When  that  principle  was  once  fairly 
and  honestly  avowed,  he  trusted  it  would 
be  met  bv  the  House  with  that  thorough 
and  marked  disapprobation  which  ought 
always  to  stigmatize  such  measures  as  are 
iTToached  and  brought  forth  in  the  teeth 
of  the  constitution.     He  attached  much 
of  his  remarks  to  the  words  <  energy'  and 
*  dispatch'  (which  were  mentioned  in  the 
printed  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand) 
as  the  grounds  on  which  the  powers  speci- 
fied were  assigned  to  the  first  oflScer  in  the 
new  India  government ;  and  he  contended 
that  the  powers  thus  delegated,  notwith- 
stariding  their  unqualified  extent,  would 
not  produce  that  efiect;  would  not  dis- 
cover such  characters  in  their  operation. 
Thus  the  extension  of  authority  which  the 
governor-general,   whoever  he  might  be, 
was  to  enjoy  by  the  Act  thus  amended, 
would  rather  retard  than   facilitate  the 
i)peration8  of  government. 

T4)e  chairman  was  putting  the  question^ 
when 

Mr.  Burke  declared,  that  the  anxiety 
and  indignation  which  filled  his  breast, 
whilst  he  reflected  upon  the  present  mea- 
sure, was  past  description ;  nor  could  he 
avoid  bitterly  complaining  against  the  in- 
decency of  suffering  a  question  of  that 
kind  to  be  put  without  the  hon.  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  deigning  to  say  one 
word  in  reply  to  so  much  serious  and  solid 
reasoning.-  But  well  did  it  become  the 
,  learned  and  right  hon.  gentlenuin  (Mr. 
Dundas)  to  remain  silent !  And  much  did 
he  appear  satisfied,  that  if  the  majority  of 
arguments  was  on  one  side,  the  majority  of 
410868  ^as  on  ^e  other.     The  principle 


of  the  Bill  was  to  introduce  an  arbitrary 
and  despotic  government  in  India,  on  the 
false  pretence  of  its  tending  greatly  to 
the  strength  and  security  of  the  British 
possessions    there,  -  and    giving    energy, 
vigour,  and  dispatch  to  the  measures  and 
proceedings  of  the  executive  government. 
He  reprobated  the  whole  of  the  idea,  con* 
tending   that  an  arbitrary  and  despotic 
government  was  always  sure  to  prcKluce 
the  reverse  of  energy,  vigour,  and  dispatch, ' 
its  constant  features  being  weakness,  debi- 
lity,   and    delay.    He    referred    to    the 
Turkish  government,  and  every  arbitrary 
government  that  ever  existed,  in  proof  of 
his  assertion.    It  was,  he  observed,  usual 
to  presunae   the  preamble  to  every  Bill 
founded  in  truth ;   but  as  the  present  Bill 
was  only  in  a  state  of  probation,  he  made 
no  scruple  to  assert,  (hat  the  preamble  of 
the  clause  which  laid  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple that  arbitrary  power  was  necessary 
to  give  vigour  and  dispatch,  was  a  libelon 
the  liberties  of  the  people  of  England,  and 
a  libel  on  the  Britisn  constitution ;  it  gave 
the  lie  to  all  common  sense,  to  all  reason, 
and  to  the  uniform  experience  of  ages. 
He  denied  that  there  ever  had  been  a 
people  abject  enough  to  submit  willingly 
to  an  arbitrary  eovemment;  that  however 
a  prince,  amiable  in  his  private  character, 
great,  glorious,  and  successful  in  his  victo- 
ries abroad,  wise  and  just  in  his  adminis- 
tration at  home,  might    prevail  on  his 
people  to  submit  to  his  will,  to  which  they 
were  ready  to  resign  themselves,  from  the 
pride  which  they  might  too  naturally  feel 
at  seeing  such  a  character  exalted,' yet,  va 
so  submitting,  it  was  not  from  any  sense 
of  conviction,  or  an  acquiescence  in  the 
principles  of  an  arbitrary  government.    Iti 
the  luirkish  government  there  were  prini- 
ciples  of  freedom ;  nor  was  there  ever  a 
government  in  the  world  in  which  there 
were  not  balances  that  distinguished  it 
fi-oir  an  arbitrary  government.    This  had 
been  lately  experienced  at  Smyrna,  where 
there  were  three  difierent  powers  to  check 
and  control    each   other,    and   yet   the 
Turkish  government  had  been  blazoned 
forth  by  the  advocates  of  arbitrary  power 
as  a  true  model  of  that  sort  of  govern^ 
ment.    But,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  busi- 
ness of  India  reform  was  g  most  con- 
temptible result    to  so  much  time  and 
trouole  as  it  had  cost  him  and  other  mem-  * 
bers  of  that  House  in  inquiries  into  the 
abuses  of  the  East,  and  in  preparing  nume- 
rous and  voluminous  reports  upon   the 
subject*    He  told  Mr.  Rous  that  he  little 
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•xpected  the  whole  ^as  to  end  in  his  being 
«^ted  in  that  chair,  the  chairman  6f  a 
cooimittee  on  such  a  bill  as  that  upon  .the 
iable.  He  thanked  the  hon.  gentleman 
for  his  powerful  assistance  in  drawing  up 
the  first  rq>ort  of  the  sdect  committee, 
;and  lamented  that  such  a  laudable  design 
^ould  "end  in  the  learned  and  right  hon. 
.gentleilM&  opposite  to  him  having  endea^ 
voured  to  erect  a  whispering  gfulery  for 
the  Board  of  Control^  which  demanded 
atiricular  confession,  and  armed  with  thie 
tnew  powers  the  new  Bill  was  to  give  it, 
vrould  prove  a  direct  copj  of  the  ear  of 
DionysiuS.  The  Bill  was  a  Rawhead  and 
Bloodybones,  whii:h  had  assij^med  various 
shapes :  and  to  prove  that  dispatch  was  a 
thing  which  defeated  many  projects,  he 
put  the  case— had  the  learned  and  right 
hon.  gentleman  come  down  to  that  House 
nt  once,  and  said  out  boldly,  ^  My  plan  is 
-despotism  and  an  arbitrary  eoveroment  f* 
in  tliat  case  the  House  Wouldhave revolted 
lit  once,  but  now  they  had  been  taken  by 
sap;  they  were  tamely  surrendering  to 
pnnc^les  that  would  have  shaken  every 
£bre  in  the  frame  of  their  ancestors  but 
to  have  heard  mentioned  in  any  other 
terms  than  terms  of  execration.  He  de- 
scribed the  progress  of  the  India  bills  of 
ihe  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  alleco- 
rically,  and  said,  profligacy  had  first  cned 
*out,  "  Give  me  despotism  ;**  but  hypo- 
crisy, niore  artful  and  wily,  had  said, 
"  wo,  lef  us  come  upon  them  by  degrees, 
and  then  they  will  submit  to  what  would 
Jiave  frightened  them  at  first ;"  and  so  an 
Abortion  of  tyranny,  like  an  imperfect 
fcetus  in  a  bottle,  was  produced  and  handed 
about  as  a  show;  at  length  the  child's 
navel-strings  broke,,  and  a  full-grown 
monster  of  tyranny,  the  Bill  upon  the 
table,  was  brought  forth.  To  administer 
arbitrary  power  i»  a  cure  for  the  iUs  of 
India,  was  like  that  man  who  said  he 
pouM  apply  one  short  and  immediate  re- 
medy for  the  various  diseases  of  the 
:human  body — poison.  He  declared  that 
hh  considered  tne  present  Bill  as  pregnant 
jvith  unconstitutitHial  doctrines;  IVfagna 
Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  gave  every 
man  a  trial  \  per  judicium  parium,  vei 
per  Wem  terne.'  This  Bill  confirmed  a 
i|ew  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  and  pre- 
▼toted  a  possibility^  of  a  trial  perpares^  as 
would  be  the  case  if  earl  Cofnwaliis  should 
be  tried.  What  he,  irpm  the  experience 
derived  from  many  jrears  attention,  would 
recommend  as  a  means  of  recovering  Itidia, 
und  reforming  aU  its  abuses^  was  a  combi- 


nation of  these  three  thidgs—^a  gorm^ 
mfent  by  law,  trial  by  jury^  and  publicity 
in  every  executive  and  ludicial  concen. 
Various  were  the  arts  played  off  bjr  pro- 
fliffacy  and  hypocrisy ;  and  when  hypocrisjr 
might  think  proper  to  conclude  her  g«BM^ 
and  let  profligacy  play  her  part, 
'*  Then  tliotfid  Ihe  warlike  Hwrrj,  like  himmii, 
AsMroe  tlM  port  of  Man  ;  mtd,  U  Us  keeb,  (ii% 
Letxh^d  in  like  bouods,  shoold  funine,  Mword,  ad 
Croucli  for  emplojment" 

Measures  of  this  complexion  would  indeed 
aedouDt  for  mtnisteHai  taciturnity.     It  was 
the  only  species  of  conduct  which  could 
suit  the  question  which  occupied  the  com- 
mittee.     He   deplored  the  fate  of  the 
country  and  the  constitution,  •from  the 
spectacle  which  attracted  their  attention 
at  that  ihoment.    What  did  these  amend- 
ments recommend  i    It  was  a  system  of 
arbitrary  eovcrnment*     Where  were  the 
feelings  of  Englishmen,  who  could  hear 
what  struck  him  as  the  grossest  insult 
which  couJd  be  offered  to  a  Briti^  Par- 
liament ?     And  were  they  then  reduced 
to    that    demded  and  abject  situation 
which  forced  them,  instead  of  delivering 
ihe  captives  from  thraldom,  to  forge  for 
them  new  chains,  to  be  the  instruments  of 
increasing  ^ven  the  heavy  misfortunes  of 
slaves?     Wa^  this  the  character  of  our 
foreiBEidiers  ?  No ;  it  had  happened  to  us  in 
these  dretfs  of  times,  when  public  spirit, 
the  liberties  6f  mankind,  the  generosity, 
the  justied,  the  dignity  of  the  natioh,  were 
all  extidguished.     But  nothing  could  air- 
tonish  hikn  more  than  to  find  diat  dignity, 
energy,  and  dispatch,  were  expected  to 
result  from  absolute  power.      Was  not 
eveki  this  absurdity,  groto  and  monstrous 
as  it  was,  too  pmpable  to  be  swallowed 
iibpHcitly  by  a  British   House  of  Com- 
mons?   He  desired  to  know  where  that 
arbitrary  government  existed,  of  which 
dignity,  energy,  and  dispatch,  were  the 
characteristies.    To  what  had  democracy, 
in  all  ages  and  all  countries,  owed  most  of 
its  triumphs,  but  to  the  bpennesa,  tiie 
publicity,  and  the  strength  of  its  operation. 
The  imbecilities,  inseparable  from  the  ex* 
ertions  of  the  best  naind  on  earth,  vroohi 
always  render  the  measures  of  an  aiW* 
trary  government  weak  and  imperfect.   It 
was  in  direct  opposition  to  all  oar  theories 
and  knowledgeof  human  matare^  to  expect 
from  one  more  than  from  many ;  or  that 
the  opinion  df  an  ifadividual,  in  ^1  cases 
respecting  t^  goverament  Md  regdatitn 
of  society,  should  be^more  solid  than  those 
which  result  from  the.  joim 
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inc)  wiisdoni  of  multitudes  combined  and 
cnatured  for  that  purpose.      Yet,  if  he 
reasoned  wrong,  why  had  not  the  ^me 
ftystem  preyailed  in  the  British  govem- 
cnent?    The  learned  gentleman,  in  the 
Donqpletion  of  this  wonderful  system,  had 
roundly  impeached  the  sagacity  and  inie- 
ferity  of  our  ancestors*    "niey  had  conse- 
crated, for  the  use  of  posterity,  a  system 
of  f^orernment  extremely  difibrent  'How 
long  it  might  retain  the  venerable  garb 
which  it  hfMi  hitherto  worn  he  knew  not ; 
but  he  shrewdly  apprehended  a  design  was 
on  foot,  hostile  to  that  ancient  and  stately 
lUbric,  which  had  been  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  all  the  wisest,  the  best, 
and  the  greatest  of  men,  for  many  gene- 
rations.   This  government,  therefore,  de- 
Tised  by  a  British  House  of  Commons,  for 
one  of  our  d^pendencies,  was  the  first  of 
the  kind ;  it  bad  no  example  among  the 
nations  the  most  polished,  or  the  most  bar- 
barous ;  it  was  repugnant  to  every  feeling 
of  the  human  heart,  and  stamped  through- 
out with  cruelty  and  outrage.    He,  for  bis 
part,  should  not  have  remarked  on  the 
system  at  all,  but  meriely  to  ehter  his  pro- 
test asainst  it ;  for  h^  conceived  it  to  be 
one  of  those  gross  and  extravagant  absur- 
dities which,  was  not  susceptible  of  reason, 
on  which  men  of  sensibility  could  not 
reason,  which  it  were  a  prostitution  of 
r^^son  to  be  applied  either  for  or  against. 
He  desired  io  be  shewn  what  data  human 
nature  affi>rded  as  the  foundation  of  so 
outrageous  a  system.    Where  wer^  those 
sacred  principles  of  freedom  in  which  the 
British  laws  formerly  originated  ?    Gone ; 
and  something  else  was  now  substituted  in 
their  room.    This  periiaps  was  our  des- 
tiny, and,  for  aught  he  knew,  it  might  be 
our  duty  to  submit ;  but  it  was  hard  on. 
those  who  regarded  the  British  liberties 
with  aifeetion.    The  period  was  however 
arrived,  when  the  feelings  of  Englishmen 
Were  put  to  the  test*    He  was  sorry  they 
did  not  seem  more  alive,  and  that  such  a 
measure  as  that  before  the  committee 
could  be  suiered  to  make  its  appearance 
in  Uie  British  senate.    While  he  had  a 
voice,  however,  it  should  be  exerted  in 
protesting   against   an    innovation    thus 
•hocking  and  monstrous.    Were  the  pre- 
sent an  original  measure,  it  might  have 
beep  proper  to  attack  it  in  another  man- 
ner; but  it  was  no  more  than  the  com- 
pletion of  one.    The  gradaticm  was  ob- 
vious, and  menaced  the  liberties  of  the 
I  country  through  every  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness in  the  same  formidable  manner.    The 
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learned  gentleman's  Bill  began  with  re- 
probating five  in  council.  This  was  one 
preliminary  step  for  augmenting  the  power 
of  the  governor-general.  The  learned 
gentleman  next,  with  all  the  fury  of  his 
Sequence,  attacked  a  casting  voice.  All 
this  was  aiming  obliquely  at  that  arbitrary 
power  which  was  the  principal  intention 
of  the  measure.  But  having  thus  paved 
the  way,  a  bold  and  unequivocal  step  is 
take^  at  last  to  outrage  this  country  and 
this  House  with  a  proposition  for  the 
establishment  of  a  system  which  our  an* 
cestbrs  struggled  and  died  to  exterminate, 
which  is  incongruous  to  the  liabits  and 
peculiarities  of  the  national  character,  and 
which  we  cannot  admit  without  sacrificing^ 
at   once  all  our  prepossessions  for  the 

Erivile^es  of  Britons,  and  the  rights  of 
umanity.  He  wished  thd  committee  to 
recollect  how  this  measure  bad  through- 
out sacrificed  the  many  for  the  few.  He 
adverted  to  tliat  clause  in  the  ori^nal 
Bill  of  1784*,  which  rendered  every  mdi- 
vidual  who  had  been  in  India  account- 
able for  his  fortune.  It  had  been  often 
enough  observed,  and  justly,  that  this 
clause  was  sufficient,  in  an  honest  and  iur^ 
dependent  House  of  Commons,  to  have 
nuned  the  entire  measure.  It  alTorded 
every  subterfoge  which  villainy  could  de« 
sire,  and  exposecl  honesty  alone  to  ridicule 
and  contempt  «  Did  a  principle  like  this 
become  the  nritish  Legislature  ?  It  cer-- 
tainly  didnot;  but  it  was  adopted,  and 
operated  at  this  moment,  to  the  disgrace 
of  the  country.  In  what  manner  were 
delinquencies  now  to  be  detected  ?  It  wa^ 
(aken  for  granted  that  no  man  could  have 
a  large  fortune  by  honest  means,  because 
so  many  had  been  known  to  bring  home 
one  bv  means  that  were  not  honest.  This^ 
principle  was  wrong,  i)ecause  it  supposed 
that'  ^ich  was  not  true.  Industry  would 
undoubtedly  obtain  its  object  by  perse-^ 
verance  there  as  well  as  here.  Money 
might  to  a  certainty  be  even  more  easily 
obtained,  as  it  was  ten  per  cent,  cheaper. 
A  man  of  this  kind' might  not  like  to  give* 
an  accurate  account  of  all  his  acquisitions, 
as  it  would  in  a  great  measure  prove  im- 
practicable. He  stated  the  case  of  a 
person  higli  in  office,  who,  by  every  species 
of  the  grossest  peculation  which  his  situa-^ 
tion  might  enable  him  to  practise,  should 
accumulate  enormous  wealth,  but  who,  at 
the  same  time,  should  waste  that  ill-gotten 
revenue  for  the  most  fiagitious  purposes ; 
although  guilty  of  almost  every  crime 
which  human  nature  can  perpetrate  while 
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in  India,  having  thus  dissipated  his  suh- 
•tance»  he  might  be  a  poor  man  hy  the 
time  he  came  home.  It  would  not  then 
be  an  object  to  prosecute  his  delinquencies. 
For^the  meaning  of  this  clause  was  to  lay 
hold  of  a  man's  fortune  first,  and  condemn 
him  afterwards ;  to  begin  with  the  effects 
of  his  crimes,  in  order  the  more  easily  and 
unanswerably  to  prove  his  criminality. 
What  was  that  but  a  literal  transcript 
of  what  had  been  done  in  India  during  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Hastings  ?  It  was 
the  practice  to  examine  the  country,  and 
wherever  he  found  money  to  affix  guilt. 
There  was  not  a  more  dreadful  fault  that 
could  be  alledged  against  a  native,  than 
that  he  was  rich.  The  moment  tfiis  fact 
^  was  substantiated,  guilt  was  presumed ;  and 
it  was  no  very  difficult  matter,  with  the 
powers  he  possessed,  to  realise  whatever 
-  charges  he  chose  to  feign.  All  this  did 
he  perpetually  censure,  because  he  con- 
stantly knew  it  to  be  a  leading  feature  of 
that  government  for  which  Mr.  Hastings 
was  responsible ;  it  was  one  of  the  charges 
which  he  should  endeavour  to  substantiate. 
But  what  encouragement  did  the  measure 
he  now  condemned  afford  him  for  pro- 
ceeding in  the  prosecution  of  a  delin- 
quency, which  the  House  would  virtually 
approve,  by  an  adoption  of  what  origi- 
nated in  the  same  principle,  and  might  be 
directed  to  tliesaroe  object?  All  that  had 
yet  been  said  of  the  judicature  which  was 
now  established  for  the  purpose  of  punish- 
ing the  delinquencies  committed  in  India, 
fell  short  of  its  turpitude ;  it  had  no  au- 
thority, example,  similitude,  or  precedent, 
in  the  history  of  this  country,  except, 
perhaps,  the  Star-chamber  of  detestable 
memory.  This  institution,  which  had 
made  the  bearts  of  the  whole  nation  to 
quake  and  tremble^  was  composed  of  peers, 
privy  counsellors,  and  judges.  Lord  Ba- 
con, not  much  to  his  credit,  exclaimed* 
*  Where  would  any  man  wish  to  be  tried 
with  greater  safety  I*  He  owned  there  was 
at  least  as  much  probability  that  a  court, 
constituted  of  such  respectable  members, 
was  as  likely  to  pronounce  an  independent 
and  Impartial  sentence,  as  any  selection 
which  a  minister  could  make  from  his 
friends  in  that  House.  But  was  this  to  be 
compared  to  an  English  jury  ?  It  certainl}' 
was  not.  The  safety,  the  satisfaction,  and 
the  confidence  connected  with  this  mode 
of  trial,  arose  from  the  character  fif  the 
jurymen.  They  were  citizens,  and  not 
politicians ;  and  each  of  them  might  to- 
morrow return  to  the  very  situation  in 


which  had  been  the  man  whom  they  con- 
demned. This  he  considered  as  the  great 
bulwark  of  our  liberties,  and  the  depriva- 
tion of  it  was  a  punishment  hanging  over 
the  heads  of  those  who  probably  deserved 
it  the  least.  It  was  at  the  same  tinae,  be 
readily  allowed,  such  a  judicature  as  be- 
came the  crimes  which  were  likely  enough 
to  be  subjected  to  their  cognizance.  Who- 
ever brought  home  money  sufficient  to 
tempt  his  relations,  or  friends,  or  others 
in  tne  secret,  to  betray  him,  would  fall 
under  the  lash  of  such  an  institutiou..  He 
remembered  that  it  had  been  said  of  one 
king  James,  of  Scotland,  on  viewing  the 
beautiful  and  rich  gardens,  and  other 
fertile  and  delightful  parts  of  a  great  man  • 
property,  whicn  lay  on  tlie  banks  of  the 
Ta^,  that  he  exclaimed,  *'  What  a  bonny 
traitor  would  this  mon  mack !" — meaning 
that  his  possessions  were  sufficient  to 
tempt  the  grasp  of  rapacity  thus  armed 
with  power.  Mr.  Burke  stated,  that  the 
situation  of  the  Company's  subordinate  ser- 
vants is  of^en  such  as  obliges  them  to  have 
recourse  to  unfair  practices,  in  order  to 
support  their  dignity.  The  residents,  for 
example,  in  Oude  and  Benares — the  one 
had  not  an  allowance  of  above  %4O0L^ 
and  the  other  received  about  1,200/!. ;  these 
salaries  were  by  no  means  adequate  to  the 
indispensable  expehditure  of  these  gentle- 
men in  their  official  situations  or  capaci- 
ties. But  suppose  either  or  both  the  resi- 
dents to  have  realised  enormous  fortunes, 
it  was  in  the  power  of  any  of  their  depen- 
dents, or  others  in  their  confidence,  to 
present  a  statement  of  the  fact,  and  from 
that  circumstance  tempt  them  to  a  collu- 
sion, in  order  to  avoid  the  punishment  of 
their  crime. 

Mr.  Fox  observed*  that  he  thoroughly 
coincided  in  all  the  sentiments  of  his  right 
hon.  friend,  and  felt  equal  indignation, 
sorrow,  and  surprise,  that  a  Bill  so  directly 
the  reverse  in  principle,  and  so  objection- 
able in  many  of  its  parts,  however  proper 
in  others,  should  be  delivered  to  the  com- 
mittee in  a  manner  so  extraordinary,  with- 
out the  author  of  it  having  thought  it 
worth  his  while  to  say  a  word  in  explana- 
tion of  it.  When  the  learned  gentleman 
had  first  introduced  it,  he  had  assigned  a 
few  reasons,  if  reasons  they  .might  be 
called,  for  the  several  heads  of  alteration 
which  he  tpeant  it  should  contain,  and 
had  said  at  the  time,  that  he  supposed  at 
the  second  reading,  or  in  the  committee, 
would  be  the  proper  time  to  go  into  it 
more  fully.    Having  given  thcm.to  expea 
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by  this,  that  the  learned  gentleman  would 
have  opened  the  contents  of  the  Bill  a 
little  more  at  large,  and  stated  the  parti- 
cular facts  which  constituted  the  necessity 
upon  which  he  presumed  the  essential, 
difference  had  heen  made  in  the  Bill,  com- 
pared to  the  Bill  of  1784s  he  owned  he 
was  in  some  degree  surprised  at  the  learned 
gentleman's  sUence;  hut,  however  the 
ieamed  gentleman  mieht  affect  to  dis- 
regard what  had  fallen  from  his  right  hon. 
friend,  with  an  impression  and  a  weight 
that  he  should  imagine  no  man  could  re- 
sist, and  which  was  not  more  remarkable 
for  the  splendour  of  eloouence  with  which 
it  had  been  delivered,  tiian  for  the  truth 
of  the  arguments  and  the  force  of  the 
conclusions,  what  his  right  hon.  friend 
had  said  must  be  answered ;  and  he  felt 
himself  extremely  anxious  to  hear  in  what 
manner  the  learned  gentleman  would  ward 
off  the  force  of  what  the  House  had  just 
heard. 

Mr.  Dundas  answered,  that  he  had  not 
>^  been  silent  out  of  any  disrespect  to  either 
of  the  hon.  gentlemen,  but  had  barely  re- 
served himself  till  they  came  to  fill  up  the 
blanks  of  the  respective  clauses,  which  he 
conceived  to  be  the  proper  time  for 
stating  to  the  committee  upon  what  prin- 
ciple it  was  that  he  proposed  each  parti- 
cular alteration. 

Mr.  Drake  censured  the  unsteady, 
shuttlecock  mode  of  proceeding  in  bring- 
ing bill  after  bill  to  amend  and  explain  a 
subject  of  so  much  importance.  He  had 
heard  a  high  character  of  earl  Cornwallis, 
and  believed  him  to  have  been  every  way 
deserving  of  it ;  but  if  Government  did 
not  proceed  in  a  more  easy  and  settled 
manner,  how  did  the  House  know,  but 
before  his  lordship  reached  Bengal,  an- 
other bill  might  be  proposed,  his  power 
detruncated,  and  his  authority  lost  ? 

Mr.  Pitt  inveighed  against  the  ridicu- 
lous inconsistency  of  moving  the  Speaker 
out  of  the  chair,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  him  into  it  again,  without  doing 
any  thmg  in  consequence  of  his  leaving 
it.  But  gentlemen  complained  that  thev 
had  not  certain  clauses  prepared,  which 
they  thought  necessary  to  be  added  to  the 
Bill.  In  nis  opinion,  sufficient  time  had 
been  given  to  prepare  every  such  clause ; 
but  had  it  been  otherwise,  an  objection  of 
that  nature  came  with  an  awkward  grace 
from  gentlemen,  who  had  themselves  so 
recently  prepared  an  entire  new  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amending  and  altering 
the  old  one,  and  who  of  course  must  be 
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provided  with  every  thing  they  thought 
necessary  for  the  purpose. 

At  length  the  question  was  put  and 
negatived..  The  committee  then  pro- 
ceeded, Mr.  Dundas  proposing  to  ^11  up 
the  blanks,  and  to  state  his  reason  for  each: 
particular  clause,  as  each  came  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  Sloper  reprobated  the  clause  which 
enacted,  that  the  commander  in  chief 
should  not  in  future  be  of  necessity  one  of 
the  council.  This  was,  he  thought,  ex* 
tremely  unfair  in  respect  to  the  present 
commander  in  chief,  and  therefore  he 
should  move  as  an  amendment  to  confine 
the  clause  to  future  commanders  in  chief: 
and  the  rather,  because  he  thought  it 
hard,  that  a  commander  in  chief  should 
be  recalled,  without  some  ground  of  con> 
plaint  or  reason  being  alleged. 

Mr.  Fox  contended  against  the  idea, 
that  military  men  were  not  liable  to  be 
recalled  by  their  employers  without  some 
reason  being  assigned.  He  said  that  he 
ever  would  maintain,  that  military  men 
were  liable  to  be  recalled  at  the  pleasure 
of  those  in  whose  service  they  were  em^ 
ployed  without  any  reason  whatever  being 
assigned ;  but  he  nevertheless  thought  th« 
case  of  general  Sloper  exceedingly  severe, 
as  the  taking  from  him.  a  right  of  sitting 
at  the  council  board,  which  he  already 
enjoyed  ex  officio,  was  an  humiliating  de- 
gra^tion  of  nis  character. 

Mr.  Pitt  lamented  over  that  unfortunate 
state  of  public  spirit,  which  was  such  that 
no  question  of  political  expediency  could  ' 
be  proposed  witnout  its  being  argued  on 
personal  and  private  considerations.  How- 
ever, since  such  had  become  the  practice, 
he  must  submit  to  it,  and  would  therefore 
answer  the  gentlemen  upon  their  own 
grounds.  He  could  easily  account  for  the 
warmth  which  one'  hon.  gentlemen  had 
appeared  to  feel  on  the  subject,  where  so 
near  a  relation  was  concerned;  but  fot 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  taken 
up  the  same  grounds,  there  was  no  room 
for  any  such  excuse.  He  would  under* 
take  to  prove,  that  the  Bill  might  not  in 
reality  affect  general  Sloper,  as  had  been 
urged ;  and  he  would  also  put  a  question 
to  the  hon.  relation  of  the  General,  whe- 
ther, considering  some  circumbtances  which 
he  should  mention,  any  complaint  could 
possibly  be  made  by  hb  friends,  should  it 
even  operate  against  him  in  the  manner  it 
was  apprehended.  The  General  might  pro- 
bably still  retain  his  (Situation  in  the  council, 
-nor  was  it  fair  to  glance  at  the  supposed 
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iBJUBtice  of  r^alliDg  a  general  from  his 
command  without  assigning  any  cause. 
A  person  might  be  perfectly  ehgible  to 
the  command  of  an  army,  without  pos- 
sessing those  qualifications  which  were 
neciessary  in  a  statesman :  and  that  more 
especially,  in  the  Bengal  ,  government, 
where  certain  talents  which  were  by  ho 
means  requisite  In  the  soldier,  were  cer- 
tainly indispensable  in  a  counsellor;  and 
that  more  especially,  as  the  new  powers 
to  be  vested  in  the  governor-general, 
would  lay  the  other  meim}ers  of  the  poun- 
cil  under  the  necessity,  whenever  those 
powers  should  be  exercised,  of  entering 
m  detail  the  whole  of  their  arguments, 
on  their  Journals,  and  taking  a  compre- 
hensive political  view  of  every  question 
which  should  fall  under  such  a  circum- 
stance; besides,  the  greater  the  political 
Ubilities  of  the  counsellors  might  be,  the 
greater  restraint  would  be  imposed  on  the 
governor.  He  did  not  mean  to  argue 
upon  the  merits  or  abilities  <^  general 
Sloper,  as  in  reality  they  were  no  way 
concerned  in  the  question,  which  only 
related  to  the  establishment  of  a  generaJ 
political  regulation  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  particular  individual ;  but 
he  believed  he  could  remind  the  House, 
and  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  of  an  in- 
stance, that  should  general  Sloper  be  de- 
prived of  his  seat  in  the  council  in  conse- 
quence of  that  clause,  it  would  appear  to 
apply  exactly  in  point.  When  on  a 
former  occasion  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  the  person 
who  was  commander  in  chief,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  retain  his  office,  but  no 
longer  continued  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
though  he  had  been  one  before.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  a  considerable 
share  in  the  arrangements  which  were 
made  at  that  time,  and  he  hoped  he  would 
explain  to  the  House,  how  such  an  alte- 
ration could  take  place  in  the  situation  of 
general  Conway  without  Involving  him  in 
the  same  disgrace  that  it  was  now  stated 
would  fall  on  p^eneral  Sloper,  by  barely 
making  it  possible  for  that  to  happen  to 
the  latter  which  had  actually  happened 
to  the  former?  The  honour  of  general 
Sloper  was  by  no  meims  afected  by 
the  clause.  When  general  Sloper  ac- 
cepted of  the  command  in  India,  it  was 
with  an  express  condition,  that  if  this 
country  shoidd  be  so  fortunate  as  to  ac- 

2uire  the  assistance  of  the  abilities  of  earl 
!omwalIts  as  governor-general,  that  then 
tlie  office  of  command^  in  chief  should 


be  united  with  that  of  governor,  and  to 
this  condition  general  Sloper  consented. 
He  asked  the  hon.  gentleman,  whether  the 
latter  could  with  reason  either  complain 
or  repine? 

Mr.  Sloper  answered,  that  earl  Com- 
wallis  told  him  personally,  that  when  he 
went  out,  his  going  would  not  at  all  afieet 
general  Sloper's  situation. 

Mr.  Fox  remariced,  that  as  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  adverted  to  the  case 
of  general  Conway,  he  should  think  it 
sufficient  to  answer,  that  when  that  gallant 
and  enlightened  officer  sat  in  the  Cabinet, 
it  was  in  a  time  of  war,  and  when  he  no 
longer  belonged  to  the  Cabinet,  we  were 
at  peace.  But  to  deprive  general  Sloper 
of  the  right  of  a  seat  in  council  proved 
every  way  injurious,  as  a  deeradation  of 
his  character  in  the  eyes  of  all  India,  and 
a  most  oppressive  reduction  of  his  ap* 
pointments  from  16,000  to  only  6,00a'.  a 
year. 

The  Committee  divided :  For  the  ori- 
ginal words  of  the  clause,  151 ;  For  Mr. 
Sloper's  Amendment,  65* 

Mr.  Dundas  came  to  the  clause  en- 
abling the  governor- general  to  act  in  cases 
of  great  emergency  without  the  concur- 
rence of  his  council.  He  said,  that  al- 
though a  multitude  of  observations  bad 
fallen  from  a  right  hon.  gentleman,  about 
despotism,  arbitrary  government,  and  such 
like  topics,  he  should  consider  it  as  mere 
declamation,  and  the  flights  of  a  fanciful 
imagination,  bearing  no  relation  whatever 
to  the  true  state  of  the  question.  Before 
gentlemen  took  upon  them  to  charge  the 
empowering  the  governor-general  to  act 
in  cases  of  emergency  without  the  con- 
currence of  his  council,  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  arbitrary  government,  it  behoved 
them  to  prove,"  that  arbitrary  government 
dependea  more  upon  one  person  govern- 
ing than  two — a  position  which  he  be- 
lieved it  would  not  be  easy  to  make  out. 
He  had  ever  considered  the  governing  by 
known  laws,  the  preservation  of  all  the 
rights  and  franchises  of  subjects,  trial  in 
all  cases  of  property,  by  the  established 
judicature  of  the  country,  and  the  free 
exercise  of  public  and  private  opinion, 
moral,  political,  and  religious,  as  the  in- 
varii^le  and  undoubted  proofs  of  freedom. 
While  these  remained,  the  liberties  of  the 
people  would  surely  be  as  perfectly  en- 
loyed  as  ever  they  had  b€^,  or  were 
likely  to  be.  Tliis  was  the  real  situation 
of  the  case  of  India.  The  person  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  countr/i 
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was  indeed  invested  with  more  power,  but 
lie  had  therefore  the  greater  responsibility. 
Tliough  in  cases  of  great  emergency  he 
ivas  aliowed  to  act  without  the  concur- 
rence  of  his  council,  yet  he  had  still  his 
cxMincil  to  advise  wiUi,  and  they  were  al- 
'ways  about  him  as  checks  and  controls 
up<ui  his  conduct.  In  fact,  the  governor 
could  do  no  more  under  the  present  clause 
than  he  could  have  done  with  the  concur- 
rence of  his  council  before;  and  in  pro- 
Eortion  as  he  had  more  personal  power,  so 
ad  the  Bill  provided  more  security  and 
more  responsibility.  On  this  occasion  he 
should  beg  leave  to  remind  the  committee, 
of  the  essential  diftrence  between  a  cabi- 
net council  and  a  popular  legislative  as- 
sembly of  debate :  m  the  huter,  party 
difference  produced  variety  of  opinion  and 
variety  of  discussion,  all  of  which  tended 
to  elucidate  what  was  obscure,  to  ascertain 
what  was  doubtful,  and  to  digest  and 
mature  what  was  crude  and  unformed. 
Hence,  in  proportion  as  that  House  de- 
bated a  question,  it  became  more  tho- 
roughly understood;  and  they  all,  let 
them  be  of  what  party  they  might,  were 
better  prepared  to  decide  imon  it  ulti- 
mately. The  case  was  widely  otherwise 
in  respect  to  a  council  of  executive  go- 
vernment ;  in  such  an  assembly,  the  fewer 
the  voices,  the  less  the  party  feeling ;  and 
the  greater  the  unanimity,  the  better  the 
decision ;  the  more  vi|;orous  the  execution 
of  the  measure  decided  upon,  and  the 
more  probable  its  success.  All  the  mis- 
chief and  misfortunes  which  had  for 
years  taken  place  in  India,  he  Was  satis- 
fied, arose  entirely  from  the  party  principles 
of  the  m^nbers  of  the  different  councils  in 
existence  there,  and  the  £u;tious  scenes 
which  those  councils  had  almost  uniformly 
presented.  When  he  said  this,  he  cared  not 
whom  he  offended,  persuaded  as  he  was, 
that  the  fact  was  strictly  what  he  had 
described  it  to  be :  not  that  he  meant  to 
suggest,  that  the  members  of  these  coun- 
cils had  all  acted  from  bad  motives ;  he 
neither  intended  to  insinuate,  nor  did  he 
himself  believe  any  such  thinff :  on  the 
contrary,  he  believed,  that  had  any  one 
member  of  the  council,  of  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  to  him  had  been  a 
member,  had  the  power  of  govemmff 
India,  unharassed  bv  division  m  council, 
India  would  have  been  governed  better, 
and  our  affiurs  there  would,  at  this  mo- 
ment, have  been  in  a  more  prosperous 
situation.  For  years  the  state  of  tJie  go- 
vermnent  in  India  had  been  this;  the 
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governor  had  carried  every  thing  by  ont 
vote,  and  it  had  always  been  two  to  three 
if  there  were  four  present,  and  one  to  two 
if  only  three.  The  clause  was  justified  on 
the  grounds  of  policy  and  necessity,  and 
he  trusted  the  committee  would  lay  out  of 
their  minds  all  prejudice  and  false  colour- 
ing, and  look  at  the  real  question.  This 
being  examined  with  cool  impartiality,  it 
might  follow  as  an  almost  invariable  conse- 
quence, that  the  House,  or  at  least  the  ma- 
jority, would  not  harbour  the  least  idea  of 
what  had  been  so  ingeniously  described  as 
a  ministerial  design  to  establish  a  despotic 
government  in  tlie  East  Indies.  , 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  the  right  hon» 
gentleman  had  completely  fulfilled  his  ex- 
pectations, by  not  advancing  one  singlo 
position  in  suppoftt  of  the  pretended  ne- 
cessity of  the  proposed  alteration,  or  in 
proof,  that  a  government  in  the  hands  of  a 
governor-general,  was  likely  to  tura  out  a 
Better  government  than  a  government  by 
governor  and  council.  Where  did  the  * 
right  hon.  gentleman  learn  the  doctrine} 
Did  he  collect  it  from  the  papers  laid  be- 
fore him  when  chairman  ot  the  secret 
committee  ?  Did  he  think  that  Mr.  Has- 
tings, who  acted  so  repeatedly  in  defiance 
of  the  orders  of  the  directors,  and  coi^ 
trary  to  the  advice  of  the  council  at  Cal- 
cutta, had  afforded  a  proof  of  it  ?  Would 
the  Rohilla  war  never  have  happened  had 
Mr.  Hastings  possessed  the  power  with 
which  he  designed  to  invest  earl  Com- 
wallis?  Would  the  treaty  of  Poorunder 
not  have  been  broken  ?  Would  the  affiur 
of  Cheyt  Sin^,  and  all  the  various  mis- 
chiefs which  It  drew  down  on  us,  never 
have  happened  I  Which  of  all  the  nume- 
rous facts  stated  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, in  his  own  reports^  and  in  the  excel- 
lent code  of  laws  contained  in  his.  own 
ever-memorable  resolutions,  had  afforded 
him  proof  of  what  he  wished  to  impress 
upon  the  House  ?  The  right  hon.  gentle^* 
man  had  chosen  to  compare  the  council 
at  Calcutta  to  a  cabinet  council.  No  two 
things  could  be  more  unlike.  In  a  cabinet 
council  the  debates  were  secret ;  no  per- 
son knew  except  themselves,  what  waa 
done.  If  any  minister,  for  instance,  a 
Secretary  of  state,  should  from  morning 
till  night,  debate  against  any  particular 
measure  in  his  own  department,  such  as 
the  negociating  or  brei^ing  of  a  treaty, 
and  nevertheless,  being  over-ruled  by  the 
majority,  should  carry  that  measure  into 
execution,  he  alone  was  respcmsible*  and 
this  was  thecidy  wayby  whiohthatHoost 
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or  the  public  could  have  any  constitutional 
knowledge  of  what  passed  in  his  Majesty's 
councils.  A  government  by  a  cbuncili 
was  every  way  preferable  to  a  government 
in  the  hands  of  a  governor-general*  Little 
did  it  excite  bis  astonishment,  that  a  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  should  have 
scattered  such  unbounded  panegyric  upon 
the  powers  of  arguing  and  stating  opinions 
with  which  >the  new,  but  inactive,  council 
were  to  be  vested.  It  was  natural  for  him, 
whose  great  talent  it  was  to  state  a  thing 
well  in  words,  and  by  dint  of  superior 
eloquence  give  it  a  beautiful  and  striking 
appearance,  to  commend  that  in  which  he 
excelled,  and  to  consider  the  sphere  of 
action  as  the  inglorious  sphere.  It  was  ho 
wonder  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
always  successful  in  what  he  said ;  seldom 
in  what  he  did !  Look  to  hb  speeches ; 
they  were  masterly,  they  were  convincing! 
Look  to  his  actions,  failure  after  failure ! 
The  one  all  powerful;  the  other  miserable, 
impolitic,  and  absurd  !  The  council,  who 
were  to  argue  and  not  to  act,  therefore 
very  naturally  became  the  objects  of  his 
eulogiums,  while  the  actual  exercise  of 
the  executive  government  was  regarded 
as  of  much  less  estimation.  Let  others 
act,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  desired  only 
to  argue !  The  operation  of  the  India  Bill 
framed  by  the  right  hon.  gentlemtm,  was 
ridiculously  futile;  and  of  course,  the 
board  of  control  became  the  most  ineffi- 
cacious board  ever  instituted.  What  had 
that  board  proved  itself  fit  for,  but  to  per- 
plex the  directors,  to  send  out  orders  unfit 
to  be  executed  to  India,  and  to  screen 
public  delinquents  from  an  investi^tion 
into  their  conduct  in  the  House !  These 
were  the  fruits  of  a  bill  not  two  years  old ; 
a  bill  now  necessary  to  be  altered,  and 
perhaps  a  itirther  alteration  and  as  great  a 
change  of  it  would  come  under  c6nsidera- 
tion  In  the  course  of  the  next  session. 

Mr.  PHt  expressed  the  pleasure  which 
he  felt  that  his  reply  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  could  be  confined  within  such 
narrow  limits  as  to  preclude  the  necessity 
of  long  trespassing  upon  the  time  and 
patience  of  the  House.  And  lest,  after 
this  remark,  he  should  inconsistentlytrifie 
with  either,  he  meant  totally  to  throw 
aside  those  parts  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's speech  which  appeared  solely  cal- 
culated to  exhibit  the  powers  of  inflam- 
matory declamation.  He  attempted,  for 
instance,  to  insinuate  that  the  House  had 
screened  the  late  governor-general  of 
India  from  punishment,  by  withholding 


the  papers  moved  for  by  one  of  his  friends 
on  a  former  day;   but  the  absurdity  of 
such  an  insinuation  would  be  manifest  to 
such  gentlemen  as  would  recollect  that 
the  very  person  who  had  moved  for  those 
papers,  avowed  and  boasted,  that  inde- 
pendent of  them,  they  had  sufficien^ground 
for  a  full  proof  of  the  guilt  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings ;  ana  though  they  had  such  proofiiy 
yet  did  the^  endeavour  by  eveiy  inflam- 
matory topic,  to  provoke  the  House  to 
demand  documents  not  relevant  to  any 
charge  whatsoever,  and  which,  from  their 
nature  and  description,  could  not  be  pro- 
duced without  manifest  detriment  to  the 
State.     Thus  they  had  first  rendered  it 
necessary  for  the  House,  in  compliance 
with  its  duty,  to  reject  the  motion,  and 
afterwards  in  pursuance  of  the    system 
which  uniformly  appeared  to  govern  them, 
had  endeavoured  to  impute  th^t  necessary 
refusal  to  the  worst  and  most  corrupt  mo- 
tives—the desire  of  screening  a  criminal 
from  justice.— The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  said,  that  he  was  sick  of  hearing  the 
idea  of  responsibility  applied  to  an  Indiaa 
administration.    For  his  part,  he  looked 
upon  it  that  not  only  thd  servants  of  the 
public  in  India  were  responsible,  but  that 
even  the  ministers  here  were  deeply  so, 
for  the  conduct  of  the  afiairs  of  those  set- 
tlements :  thev  were  responsible  not  only 
for   the  good  behaviour  of  the  pefsons 
whom  they  sent  out,  but  for  their  conti- 
nuance there,  and  for  the  sanction  which 
they  might  give  to  the  system  they  shooM 
pursue,    or  the   measures    they   should 
adopt.    This  responsibility^,  as  had  been 
argued  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  was  made 
more  broad  and  comprehensive   on  the 
part  of  the  new  govemor'general,  by  the 
^esh  powers  to  be  given  him  in  the  Bill 
And,  m  fact,  the  very  institution  of  those 
powers  created  the  additional  degree  of 
responsibility,  and  made  it  more  strongly 
attach  upon  his  conduct ;  for  it  was  not 
an  arbitrary  power  put  into  his  hands 
subject  to  no  check   or  control,   whicli 
was  the  true  meaning  of  the  term  *  arbi- 
trary power :'  it  was  only  a  discretionary 
power  to  be  exercised  in  cases  of  urgent 
importance,  and  that  under  the  most  for- 
cible restraints,  and  the  strongest  guards 
which  could  be  imagined.     In  the  fint 
place,  the  whole  of  the  consultations  on 
the  subject,  whatever  it  was,  on  which  the 
governor  was  to  exercise  his  new  autho- 
rity, were  to  be  recorded ;  also  his  reasons 
for  differing  in  opinion  with  his  council, 
were  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes,  toge- 
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ther  with  an  account  of  the  circumstaDce 
nrhich  made  him  think  it  necessary  to  take 
such  a  step,  and  with  those  were  to  be 
'^^ntrasted  the  arguments  of  each  of  the 
^Usaenting  members  of  the  councili  which 
they  were  re(]|uired  to  enter  by  way  of 
protest  for  their  own  justification,  and  the 
m^hole  was  to  be  sent  home  and  laid  before 
the  court  of  directors.    With  respect  to  the 
doctrines  laid  down  on  the  subject  of  arbi- 
trary power,  he  felt  himself  fully  justified 
in  contending,  that  it  did  not  arise  from 
the  number  of  the  persons  in  whom  it  was 
vested,  but  from  the  want  of  a  proper 
control  to  which  those  persons  should  be 
liable  in  the  exercise  of  it.    To  illustrate 
this,  he  instanced  the  British  constitution, 
in   which  558  gentlemen  in  that  House, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  peers  in  the 
other,  would  not  be  a  sufficient  security 
for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  were  it  not 
that  the  individuals  wno  composed  those 
assemblies  were  a  part  of  that  people,  and 
the  moment  they  passed  any  law,  oecame 
themselves    bound    by    it,   in    common 
with    the    rest   of  their    fellow-subjects. 
That  House  in  particular  was  restrained 
from   the    exercise    of    such    a    power 
by   the  nature  of  its  constitution,  being 
in  a?great  measure,  though  not  so  much 
as   he  and   every  other   friend    to    the 
liberties  of  the  country  must  wish,  elected 
by  the  people.    But  take  away  those  cir- 
comstances    of   representation,   however 
imperfect,  .in  one  House,  and  of  commu- 
nity of  interest  with  the  rest  of  the  nation 
in  both,  and  their  numbers  would  afford 
no  security  whatever  against  the  exercise 
of  despotic  government.     Nay,  in  large 
bodies,    there  was  great  danger   to  be 
apprehended  of  sUch  strides  of  despotism, 
■because  in  them  the  responsibility  would 
prove  less  binding,  by  being  divided  among 
so  many,  whereas,  id  the  present  case,  being 
confined  to  one, -it  would  become  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  and  restraint.   The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had,   in  his  usual  style, 
made  reflections  upon  him  for  having  al- 
tered his  sentiments  upon  the  subject  of 
the  powers  necessary  to  be  vested  in  the 
governor-general,     it  was    his   singular 
misfortune,  as  the  views  of  his  opponents 
made  it  most  instrumental  to  their  pur- 
poses, to  labour  alternately  under  oppo- 
site and  contradictory  charges ;   at  one 
time  he  was  accused  of  a  presumptuous 
and  obstinate  adherence  to  his  own  opi- 
nions and  proposals,  anJat  others  of  a  too 
ready  departure  from  th^m ;  of  the  two 
Mcrimes,  the  latter  was  that  of  which  he 
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should  most  willingly  acknowledge  him- 
self to  be  guilty ;   for,  to   sacrifice  the 
interests    of    his    country  to   the  pride 
of  persevering  in  his  own  opinions,   he 
thought  would,  indeed,  be  a  most  flagrant 
breach  of  his  duty  to  the  public ;  but  to 
change  them  where  experience,  or  argu- 
ment, or  a  more  close  investigation  had 
shewn  them  to  be  wrong,  was,  he  should 
humbly  conceive,  rather  a  source  of  com- 
mendation than  invective.     In  this  in- 
stance, however,   he  had  not  departed 
firom  any  of  his  principles,  but  had,  on 
the  contrary,  given  them  a  greater  force 
and  efficacy  in  the  Bill  then  before  the 
committee.    He  had  always  entertained 
an  opinion,  that  the  authority  of  the  co- 
vemor-ffeneral  ought  to  be  put  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing  from  what  it  had  been, 
as  many  evils  resulted  from  the  parity  of 
power  between  him  and  the  rest  of  the 
council.     In  the  former  Bill,  therefore, 
his  powers  had  been  enlarged  by  dimi- 
nishing the  number  of  the  council,  that 
so  the  concurrence  of  one  of  the  number 
would  prove  sufficient  to  give  him  a  ma- 
jority, and  his  casting  voice  would  more 
frequently  be  exercised  with  effect ;  and 
in  the  present  Bill  the  same  principle  was 
still  adhered  to  and  farther  followed  up, 
by  giving  him  a  -power  in  extraordinary 
emergencies,  and,  with  the  numberless 
checks  added  to  prevent  a  wanton  or  cor- 
rupt exercise  or  that  power,  of  super- 
seding, by  his  single  authority,  the  votes 
of  the  rest  of  the  board.     Gentlemen  had 
pretended  to  treat  with  ridicule  the  idea 
of  imposing  an  oath  on  the  governor- 
general  whenever  he  should  think  proper 
to  avail  himself   of  this  newly-created 
power.     But  did  such  gentlemen  really 
pretend  to  think,  or  did  they  feel  that  an 
oath  was  no  restraint ;  or  did  they,  when 
thev  were  complaining  of  the  power  itself, 
senously  object  to  circumscribing  it  with 
restraints  and  limits  ?  The  right  hoiv  gen- 
tleman had  gone  back  to  the  history  of 
^Indian  politics  to  prove,  that  had  this 
power  hitherto  existed,  it  would  have  been 
attended  with  the  most  mischievous  con- 
sequences during  the  administration   of 
Mr.  Hastings,  because  on  all  occasions 
when  that  gentleman  had  been  over-ruled 
by  his  council,  he  was  prevented  from 
putting  into  execution  dangerous  and  de- 
structive measures.    Whatever  might  be 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hastings,  surely  he 
had  no  right  to  assume  that  every  go- 
vernor-general was  to  be  as  bad  as  he 
thought  proper  to  represent  him ;  and^  for 
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his  own  part,  he  was  restrained  from  en- 
tering into  a  discussion  of  that  particular 
topici  because  it  was  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry  then  depending, 
that  he  should  not  oe  able  to  follow  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  without  violating 
that  delicacy  which  so  naturally  belonged 
to  a  crimmal  prosecution*  Whatever 
might  have  been  Mr.  Hastin^'s  demerits, 
the  present  clau3e  had  nothms  to  say  to 
him;  it  was  intended  to  remedy  a  defect 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Eastern  govern- 
ment, from  which  bad  consequences  must 
necessarily  result  in  timf  s  of  danger  and 
difficulty ;  and  to  say  that  such  luid  con- 
sequences would  be  ever-balanced  by  pre- 
venting the  governor-general  from  exer- 
cising a  power  in  a  manner  as  destructive 
as  a  former  governor-genera)  had  at- 
tempted to  exercise  it,  was  to  say,  that 
liaving  been  unfortunate  in  one  eovemor- 
general,  it  must  necessarily  foUow  that 
we  should  always  be  not  less  unlucky. 
This  argument  was  founded  in  an  idea 
that  all  public  men  were  to  be  distrusted. 
Such  an  idea  as  this  ouffht  by  no  means 
to  be  adopted.  It  was  good  policy  to  guard 
as  much  as  possible  against  the  misconduct 
of  ministers,  to  provide  as  many  r^traints 
as  the  nature  of  the  service  would  admit, 
and  to  render  it  as  difficult  as  possible  to 
escape  punishment  bv  concealment  or 
otherwise ;  but  it  would  prove  a  monstrous 
absurdity  to  set  out  upon  the  principle 
that  they  were  all  necessarily  corrupt;  and, 
besides,  such  a  principle  would  a^ply  to 
the  members  of  the  council,  as  wdi  as  to 
the  eovemor-general.  The  right  hon. 
gent&man  by  a  recourse  to  experience, 
had  attempted  to  prove  that  his  hon.  friend 
near  him  (Mr.  Francis)  had  for  a  consi- 
derable time  engrossed  the  whole  powers 
of  the  council  by  his  influence  over  Uie 
majoriQr  of  the  members ;  and  that,  during 
that  time  the  affiiirs  of  the  Company  were 
better  administered  than  at  any  other  pe- 
riod. If  this  were  the  case,  it  only  served 
to  prove  that  a  more  fit  person  might  be 
found  than  Mr.  Hastings ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  was  absurd  to  argue,  from  the 
supposed  delinquency  of  tlmt  gentleman, 
the  impossibility  of  finding  an  able  and 
upright  governor.  This  the  hon.  gentle- 
man himself  seemed  to  have  in  view  when 
he  took  upon  him  to  enumerate  the  per- 
sons that  were  competent  to  judge  on  the 
affairs  of  India.  In  the  first  place  having, 
at  one  word,  struck  off  all  those  who  had 
not  been  concerned  in  the  executive  go- 
vernmenti  he  reduced  the  list  to  dwee 
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names  only,  that  of  himself^  of  Mr.  Hast- ' 
ings,  and  of  lord  Macartney.    Of  the  two 
last  he  had  contrived  to  get  rid  in  a  ^ienr  | 
short  and  summary  way,  and  of  course  lea  | 
himself  as  the  onl^  person  fit  to  be  con- 
sulted on  the  busmess.    The  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Fox),  when  arguing  the 
impropriety  of  the  clause  upon  the  topic 
of  experience,  had  affirmed  that  from  the 
time  that  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Francis) 
had  lost  his  influence  in  the  council,  by 
the  death  of  one  of  the  members,  and 
that  Mr.  Hastings's  power  began  to  pre- 
dominate, every  thing  went  wrong.    This 
argument,  could  it  establish   any  thing, 
must  prove  that  it  vras  warranted   by 
experience   that   the  power  should  be 
lodged    in  the  minority  instead  of  the 
majority.    What  an  idea!   that  because 
the  consultations  of  the  council  of  Bengal 
were  recorded,  that  circumstance  rendered 
it  the  less  expedient  and  safe  to  place  an 
independent  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
governor  1  He  admitted,  that  in  particular 
Uie  constitution  of  the  cabinet  council  at 
home  was  different  from  that  of  Ben|^ ; 
but  this  difference  was  one>  of  the  things 
which  might  be  offered  in  favour  of  the 
new  regulation,  because  the  consultations 
being  minuted  and   transmitted   to  the 
court  of  directors,   would  form  one   of 
the  strongest  restraints  on  the  exercise  of 
the  discretionary  power.     The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  endeavoured  to  triumph 
ov^r  his  right  hon.  friend  for  his  appealing 
to  futurity  for  the  success  of  the  system 
then  under  review ;  but  in  a  measure  so 
recent  as  the  present,  where  there  was  no 
time  for  experience  of  its  efiects,  and  in 
which  the  framers  of  it  had  no   other 
grounds  to  go  upon  but  the  consciousness 
of  their  own  gooa  inclinations  and  industry, 
what  other  test  could  they  appeal  to  but 
that  of  futuritv  ?    As  to  the  predictions 
of  the  right  hon.  gentlemen,  he  should 
only  answer  them  by  recalling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  some  of  his  former 
?f  edictions  on  a  part  of  the  same  subject, 
le  had  upon  an  occasion,  not  yet,  he 
believed,  erased  from  the  minds  of  gen- 
tlemen, when  he  had  a  hope  of  carrying 
into  effect  a  measure  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive tendency  to  the  prosperity  of  India 
and  to  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain, 
endeavouring  to  bring  over  people  to  his 
views,  and  to  conceal,  as  much  as  po8s3>Ie, 
his  true  and  real  purposes'— predicted  that 
the  East  India  Company  would  shortly  be 
bankrupt ;  and  on  this  pretence,  at  that 
tiffl^unfouBdediipon  any  probable  grounds 
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of  conjecture,  he  had  been  able  to  impose 
upon  many  roembers  of  that  House,  and 
had  by  means  of  that  delusive  prediction 
nearly  accomplished  his  ruinous  project. 
This  prediction  had  since  sustained  the 
ordeal  of  time,  and  it  appeared  to  be  egre- 
giously  false  and  contrary  to  feet ;  for  so 
far  was  the  Company  from  a  state  of 
bankruptcy,  that  their  aflairs  were  in  a 
most  flourishing  way,  their  resources  in- 
creasing, their  credit  rising,  and  their  ex- 
penditure retrenched ;  and  there  was 
every  hope  that  the  revenues  of  India 
would  not  only  prove  able  in  a  short  time 
to  pay  off  all  its  own  incumbrances,  but 
to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  this  country. 
A  division  took  place  on  the  question  to 
omit  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  governor- 
general,  when  125  were  for  the  oath  stand- 
ing part  of  the  Bill,  and  36  against  it. 

March  2^  On  the  order  6f  the  day 
for  going  into  a  committee  on  the  Bill, 

Mr.  Sheridan  remarked  that  he  had  a 
proposition  to  offer  previous  to  their  going 
into  a  committee,  which  he  hoped  would 
not  be  objected  to.  The  Bill  consisted  of 
two  parts.  Tlie  first  related  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  government  in  India,  the 
second  to  the  new  Court  of  Judicature  to 
be  instituted  at  home,  for  the  trial  of  per- 
sons charged  with  having  been  guilty  of 
acts  of  delinquency  in  nidia.  As  these 
were  distinct  objects,  he  wished  them  to 
be  separately  considered,  and,  as  probably 
Admmistration  had  made  it  a  condition 
with  earl  Comwallis,  that  he  should  go  out 
to  Bengal  invested  with  certain  powers,  it 
B)igbt  be  their  desire  to  pass  so  much  of 
the  Bill  as  related  to  the  system  of  govern- 
ment to  be  adopted  in  India  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  same  necessity  for  dispatch 
certainly  did  not  apply  to  the  judicature 

gart  of  the  Bill ;  and  as  that  part  had  been 
ut  little  considered  when  the  Bill  of  1784 
passed,  he  wished  to  divide  the  Bill,  and 
separate  the  two  subjects.  In  that  case 
Administration  would  have  it  in  their 
power  to  make  good  any  promises  which 
they  might  have  made  to  earl  Comwallis, 
and  time  might  be  taken  for  sudh  a  deli- 
berate discussion  of  the  judicature  part  of 
the  Bill,  as  the  importance  of  it  required. 
He  concluded  with  moving,  <<  That  it  be 
an  instruction  to  the  said  committee,  that 
they  have  power  to  turn  the  said  Bill  into 
two,  if  they  think  fit/'  The  motion  was 
agreed  to ;  after  which  the  House  went 
into  the  committee.  On  the  27th,  the  Bill 
was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 


Debate  in  the  Commons  on  Mr.  Pitt's 
Plan  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National 
Deift.li  March  7.'  Mr.  Pitt  rose  in  pur- 
suance of  the  notice  he  had  given  to 
introduce  the  subject  of  the  proposed  Sink- 
ing Fund.  He  had,  for  the  present,  he 
said,  only  a  preliminary  matter  to  move» 
which  would  oe  a  means  of  bringing  the 
busmess  in  a  more  clear  and  methc^cal 
manner  before  the  House.  There  had 
been  several  papers  laid  upon  the  table, 
stating  the  amount  both  of  the  expenditure 
and  of  the  revenue ;  but  he  apprehended 
that  the  House  would  not  be  so  competent 
to  examine  and  adiust  them  as  a  commit- 
tee would  be ;  he  should  therefore  move  to 
appoint  a  select  committee  of  nine  mem- 
bers to  report  upon  them,  and  that  com* 
mittee  he  should  propose  to  be  chosen  by 
ballot  on  the  next  day.  He  )Eicc<Nrdingly 
moved :  '*  That  the  several  accounts  and 
other  papers,  presented  to  the  House  in 
this  session  of  Parliament,  relating  to  the 
public  income  and  expenditure,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  consideration  of  a  select 
committee ;  and  that  the  said  committee 
be  directed  to  examine  and  state  the  same,^ 
and  also  to  report  to  the  House  what  may 
be  expected  to  be  the  annual  amount 
of  the  said  income  and  expenditure  in 
future." 

Mr.  Fox  agreed,  that  when  papers,  com- 
plicated and  various  as  those  of  necessity 
must  be,  required  investigation,  it  was 
always  a  good  measure  to  refer  them  to  a 
select  committee;  but  he  thought  that 
nine  was  rather  too  confined  a  number. 
However,  he  should  make  no  objection ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  be  happy  to  give 
every  assistance  in  his  power. 

March  9.  The  House  proceeded  to 
ballot  for  the  said  committee,  when  Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  W.  W.  Gren- 
ville,  Mr.  Addington,  the  marquis  of 
Graham,  Mr.  E.  J.  Eliot,  Mr.  John 
Smyth,  Mr.  Call,  and  Mr.  Beaufoy,  were 
chosen  roembers  thereof^ 

March  29.  The  House  having  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee^of  the  whole  House, 
to  consider  of  so  much  of  his  Majesty's 
Speech  to  both  Houses,  upon  the  24th  of 
January  last,  as  recommends  to  this  House 
the  establishment  of  a  fixed  plan  for  the 
Reduction  of  the  National  Debt, 

Mr.  Pitt  rose  and  said : 

Sir ;  the  object  I  have  to  refer  to 
this  conunittee  is,  to  conrnder  of  the  i 
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of  decreasing  the  national  debt.  To  at- 
tempt to  recommend  this  purpose  by  any 
words,  would  surely  be  quite  superfluous : 
the  situation  of  this  country,  loaded  with 
an  enormous  debt,  to  pay  the  interest  of 
which. every  nerve  has  been  stretched,  and 
every  resource  nearly  drained,  carries  with 
it  a  stronger  recommendation  than  any 
arguments  I  could  possibly  adduce.  That 
something  should  be  done  to  relieve  the 
nation  from  the  pressure  of  so  heavy  a 
load,  is  indeed  acknowledged  by  all ;  and, 
i  trust,  that  in  this  House  there  is  only 
one  feeling  upon  the  subject.  To  you  do 
the^ublic  turn  their  eye,  justly  expecting, 
that  from  the  trust  you  hold,  you  will 
think  i(  your  duty  to  make  the  most  seri- 
ous efforts,  in  order  to  afford  them  the 
long- wish^d-for  prospect  of  being  relieved 
from  an  endless  accumulation  of  taxes, 
under  the  burthen  of  which  they  are  read^ 
to  sink.  Upon  the  deliberation  of  this 
day  do  they  place  all  their  hopes  of  a  full 
return  of  prosperity^  and  that  public  se- 
curity, wnich  will  give  confidence  and 
vigour  to  those  exertions  in  trade  and 
commerce,  upon  which  the  flourishing 
state  of  this  country  so  much  depends. 
Yet  UQt  only  the  public  and  this  House, 
but  other  nations  look  to  the  business  of 
this  day ;  for,  by  the  establishment  of  what 
is  now  proposed,  our  rank  will  be  decided 
among  the  Powers  of  Europe.  To  behold 
this  country  emerging  from  a  most  unfor- 
tunate war,  which  added  such  an  accumu- 
lation to  sums  before  immense,  that  it  was 
the  belief  of  surrounding  nations,  and  of 
many  among  ourselves,  that  our  powers 
must  fail  us,  and  we  should  not  be  able  to 
bear  up  under  it ;  to  behold  this  nation, 
instead  of  despairing  at  its  alarming  con* 
dition,  looking  boldly  its  situation  in  the 
face,  and  establishing  upon  a  spirited  and 
permanent  plan  the  means  of  relieving  it- 
self from  all  its  incumbrances,  must  give 
such  an  idea  of  our  resources,  and  of 
our  spirit  of  exertion,  as  will  astonish 
the  nations  around  us,  and  enable  us  to 
regain  that  pre-eminence  to  which  we  are 
on  many  accounts  so  justly  entitled.  The 
propriety  and  the  necessity  of  adopting  a 
plan  for  this  purpose  is  not  only  univer- 
sally allowed,  but  it  is  also  admitted  that 
immediate  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to 
make  provision  for  this  purpose.  And  I 
am  persuaded,  that  whatever  differences 
of  opinion  we  may  have  in  this  House, 
no  difference  will  this  day  be  entertained 
that  effectual  provision  be  immediately 
made  to  ireduce  the  debt  of  this  nation. 
§ 


The  chief  subject  then  before  the  com- 
mittee is,  not  whether  the  recomitienda- 
tion  in  his  Majesty's  Speech  should  be 
complied  with ;  nor  even  its  it  a  matter  of 
dispute  what  sum  ought  to  be  allotted  for 
this  purpose ;  for  it  seems  agreed,  by  com- 
mon consent  of  all,  that  one  million  an- 
nually ought  to  be  laid  aside  as  the  mean» 
of  gradually  accomplishing  this  desirable 
purpose.  The  great  points  which  we 
have  to  consider  are : — In  the  first  place^ 
what  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  ac- 
quire a  million  for  tliis  purpose.  Secondly^ 
what  is  the  way  of  applying  it.  I  must 
here  congratulate  the  nation  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  this  wished-for  day,  when  all  de» 
spondency  and  gloomy  fear  may  be  laid 
aside,  and  our  prospects  brightened  witK 
joy  and  hope.  With  how  much  pleasure 
am  I.  able  to  add,  that  this  can  be  carried 
into  effect  without  laying  any  heavy  new 
burthens  upon  the  people.  This  is  be- 
j^ond  the  hopes  of  almost  every  man,  and 
IS  indeed  a  subject  of  the  greatest  rejoi- 
cing to  every  friend  of  this  country. 

In  order  to  be  acquainted  with  our  real 
situation,  to  see, what  we  have  and  what 
we  want,  I  mean  to  state  to  the  committee 
the  annual  income  and  the  annual  expendi- 
ture of  the  nation,  as  the  ground  upon 
which  we  are  to  proceed  with  regard  to 
the  object  before  us.  This  has  already 
been  done  by  the  select  committee,  who 
were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing into  the  subject,  and  whose  reports  are 
now  upon  vour  table.  It  is  a  matter  of 
much  satisraction  that  this  mode  has  been 
taken  to  ascertain  the  sums  of  the  revenue^ 
and  the  expense  of  the  nation.  You  have 
not  the  word  of  an  individual,  but  the  re- 
port of  a  committee  of  this  House,  who 
have  given  an  authentic,  an  accurate,  and 
a  clear  statement  of  the  whole.  This  has 
been  long  enough  published  to  have  put  it 
in  the  power  of  ever  gentleman  to  exan^ne 
it  with  attention,  and  I  hope  none  have 
neglected  it.  It  is  so  much  better  that 
every  thing  of  that  kind,  every  thing  that 
contains  so  many  figures,  should  be  stated 
on  paper,  than  be  trusted  to  the  memory, 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to 
detain  the  House  long  with  that  part  of 
the  subject. 

The  committee  have  very  properly  ar- 
ranged their  inquiries  under  two  heads, 
taken  from  different  periods.  The  first  is, 
from  Michaelmas  1784«  to  Michaelmas 
1785;  and  the  second,  from  the  5th  of 
January  1785  to  the  5th  of  January  1786. 
In  the  first  period  the  annual  receipt  ap- 
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pears  to  be  15,S7d,182/.;  in  the  second 
period,  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  Jan. 
1786,  the  amount  is  15,397,471/.  There 
never  was  a  report  npoo  any  subject,  nor 
upon  such  a  subject  as  this,  of  so  much 
consequence  to'  the  nation.  The  manner 
in*which  it  has  been  drawn  up,  speaks  tlie 
praise  of  the  committee  much  higher  than 
I  am  able  to  do  by  any  words  I  could  use. 
The  dear,  t)ie  precise,  the  accurate  mode 
they  have  observed  throughout  the  whole ; 
the  great  attention  which  they  have  paid 
to  uie  object. for  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed, deserves  the  hishest  encomiums. 
Th^  care  with  which  they  have  avoided 
all  sanguine  conclusbns  from  the  premises 
before  them,  can  never  be  toQ  much  ap- 
plauded. Rigorous  in  calculating  all  con- 
tingencies which  might  arise  to  baulk  the 
hopes  of  the  nation,  and  tend  to  disappoint 
^heir  hopes  of  the  expected  surplusses ; 
most  faithful  to  their  trust,  most  scrupu- 
lous with  regard  to  the  truth  of  their  state- 
ments, shewiqg  at  once  their  respect  for 
the  House,  their  sense  of  the  iipportance 
of  the  business  into  which  they  had  been 
deputed  to  examine,  tliey  have  proceeded 
to  deliver  in  a  report ;  which,  m  poiqt  of 
clearness,  precision,  just  and  fair  deduc- 
tion, stands  eminently  distinguished  above 
every  report  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  first  sum  they  have  stated  as  the 
whole  revenue  that  lias  been  received  into 
the  Exchequer  from  the  5th  of  January 
1785  to  the  5th  of  January  1786,  is 
12,499,916^  After  this,  next  follow  two 
sums,  which  they  have  thought  proper  to 
deduct  from  this  sum,  which  has  been  re- 
ceived into  the  Exchequer.  First  are  the 
arrears  due  from  the  East  India  Company, 
which  ought  to  have  been  paid  before,  but 
had  been  respited  to  them,  and  amounts 
to  401,118/.  The  other  sum,  which  in 
the  same  manner  is  deducted,  is  the  excess 
of  the  window  duties,  but  which,  from  the 
aheration  of  the  assessments,  will  not  be 
paid  any  loilger.  These  two  articles, 
therefore,  being  considered  only  as  con- 
tmgencics,  are  not  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
yearly  revenue.  These  two  sums,  then, 
amounting  to  about  457,200/.  being  de- 
ducted, leave  a  remainder  of  12,042,690/. 
This  sum,  which  has  been  paid  into  the 
Exchequer,  is  considered  as  a  part  of  our 
stated  yearly  income,  it  being,  each  arti- 
cle of  it,  made  up  by  taxes  which  are  pay- 
able every  year. 

The  rest  of  the  sums  which  they  have 
stated  as  the  amount  of  the  public  revenue, 
which    is   something  above   9,800,000/. 
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arise  from  taxes,  which,  though  payable 
yearly,  have  not  yet  been  all  receivedf  into 
the  Exchequer  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have 
with  them  their  proper  vouchers ;  but  the 
committc^e  thought  right  to  add  them  to 
the  sums  that  had  been  received.  Of  these 
sums  there  can  be  little  doubt  or  uncer- 
tainty. They  are  collected  by  the  officers 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  accord- 
ing to  assessments  made  ar^  returned  to 
them :  where,  therefore,  these  taxes  have 
not  actually  been  received,  the  assessments 
are  taken,  and  a  calculation  made  from 
them,  with  which  there  is  the  greatest 
human  pirobability  of  their  agreeing ;  in- 
deed, nq  other  method  more  clear  and 
conclusive  could  have  been  suggested. 
Of  this  kmd  is  the  additional  Window-tax, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mutation-tax:  this  amounts  to  380,000/. 
from  Michaelmas  1784  to  Michaelmas 
1785,  and  253,000/.  from  the  5th  of  Jan. 
1785  to  the  5th  of  Jan.  1786.  llie  addi- 
tional tax  also  upon  two-v^heel  and  four- 
wheel  carnages,  107,000/.  for  the  latter, 
and  59,281/.  for  the  former.  The  added 
duty  on  male  servants,  42,000/.  for  the 
latter  period,  and  26,000/.  for  the  former. 
Farther  duty  on  horses,  waggons,  and 
carts,  7S,610/.  to  Jan.  1786,  and  56,829/. 
to  Michaelmas  1785.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  all  these  taxes  have  been  received ; 
but  they  have  stated  them  in  ^o  cautious 
and  guarded  a  manner,  that  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  of  their  equalling,  if  uo| 
exceeding,  the  statement. 

Af^ec  Uiese  follow  the  taxes  which  have 
not  been  all  received  into  the  Exchequer; 
those  which  were  laid  on  in  1784  and  1785^ 
and  not  having  had  time  for  their  fair  and 
full  operation.  The  produce  of  those  laid 
on  in  the  year  1784,  at  Michaelmagf 
amounted  to  103,000/.,  and  in  January  to 
22,000/. ;  the  produce  of  those  laid  on  in 
1785,  at  Midiaelmas  last,  including  the  im- 
provement of  the  medicine  duty,  amounts 
to  !265|000/.,  and  at  the  5th  of  January  to 
242,000/.  To  these  is  added  the  sum  of 
14,000/.  which  is  yeai'ly  paid  at  the  Excisii 
and  Alienation-office  in  part  of  the  civil 
list ;  and  also  the  Land  and  Malt-tax,  which 
being  yearly  voted,  came  under  this  head» 
and  amount  to  2,600,000/.  All  these  sums 
added,  made  togeUier,  at  Michaelmas 
1785,  3,365,000/.,  which,  added  to  the  re- 
ceipts for  that  year,  viz.  1 1 ,874,000/.  woiUd 
5 reduce  a  sum  of  15,379,000?.  But,  in 
anuary  1786,  the  whole  of  the  sums 
amounted  to  3,354,000/.,  which,  added  to 
the  amount  of  the  receipts  for  the  year, 
[4  0] 
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}  15,S97,00(V.,  only  a  dUferenoe  of 
t  20,000/. 

lisy  then,  is  the  annual  iDOome  of  thii 
try,  and  upon  the  true  stateooent  of 
h  there  it  every  reason  to  rely, 
e  it,  indeed,  a  toiall  difierence  in  the 
tateroents,  the  one  ending  at  M ichael- 

and  the  other  at  January ;  but,  a1- 
gh  1  should  take  the  smallest,  it«would 
nake  any  difference  in  the  deductions 
ill  draw  fr<mi  this  subject.  Indeed,  it 
ell  known  to  those  who,  fnxn  their 
al  situations,  have  had  an  opportunity 
bserving,  that  it  is  some  tone  before 

taxes  can  fairly  operate.  So  many 
ions  are  at  first  formed^  and  so  many 
Is  committed,  that  it  generally  taka 
I  time  before  they  can  be  levied  to 
'  full  extent ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
imstance  chiefly  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ice  between  the  two  terms, 
any  of  the  taxes  laid  on  in  the  year 
f,  and  almost  all  those  in  1785>  are 
\T  the  description  I  have  civan :  and  I 

the  sreatest  reason  to  oelieve  they 

greatly  increase  in  Aeir  produce, 
1  evasions  ai^e  detected,  and  more 
tual  means  made  use  of  to  collect 
1  fully ;  and  aldiough  none  of  them 

been  actually  paid  into  the  Exc^e- 
,  nor  is  it  possible  from  seoetptto  form 
judgment  with  regard  to  them,  yet  I 
lersuaded  that  the  particular  character 
h  the  committee  have  maintained,  will 
!ar,  with  r^ard  to  them,  that  theyare 
id  cautiously^  and  within  their  true 
^.  There  is  one  tax  which  I  may  just 
tion  as  an  instance  of  the  truth  of  what 
7e  observed  with  regard  to  new  taxes; 
.is  the  duty  on  game  licences,  which 
produced  20^000/.  more  aincethe  al- 
joos,  it  received.  Tbsre  is  only  one 
r  that  I  can  .perceive,  and  that  is 
0/.,  which  ought  to  be  deducted  from 
produce  of  the  taxes  imposed  in  1785. 
)ly,  on  a  tubject  of  this  kind,  the  sum 
vOOQ/.  IB  not  a  great  deal.  Some  of 
;axes  in  1785  are  staled  upon  very  sure 
md,  and  from  what  has  been  received 
s  January,  though  not  received  soon 
igh  to  haloid  before  the  committee, 

reason  to  believe  .they  will  produce 
e  than  they  are  rated  at.  Among  these 
icularlyis  the  Sltop^tax,  the  House- 
and  the  ServantsNtax ;  the  other  taxes 
^ted  on  more  uncertain  grounds,  sudi 
he  duty  on  pawnbrokers,  .and  some 
irs.    Upon  the  whole,  I  do  conceive, 

we  may  nely  upon  this  account  as  the 

revenue  of  tbe  country.    The  com- 


mittee have  stated  every  thing  mpou  the 
best  grounds  the  nature  of  the  case  ad- 
mitted ;  and  I  have'  stated  their  reauUi 
more  for  the  sake  of  recalling  them  ta 
gentlemen's  minds  than  to  add  any  ibing 
new.  My  object  }b  to  shew  ^bat  it  ia  a 
faur  deduction,  and  may  be  takeo  aa  the 
produce  oTthe  year  firott  January  1785  to 
January  1786. 

Whether  oc  not  we  can  rely  upon  this 
as  an  anonal  income,  lo  continue  at  the 
same  rate  to  diis  nation,  is  another  ques- 
tion. I  do  think  .we  mi^  rdj  upon  it  so 
ftr  as  to  look  upon  ^is  juhhu^  tnoome  as 
a  fund  for  an'  annual  decrease  of  our  ddit; 
yet  I  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  certain  ia- 
cooie.  Events  may  happen  to  swell  tUa 
produce  beyond  tbe  most  sanguine  calou- 
tatioQ ;  and  it  may  also  happen  that  a  As- 
ai^poiatment  may  take  place  upon  aubiects 
so  complicated  in  their  nature.  The  trade 
and  w^th  of  the  nation  is  too  fliftctuating 
to  admit  that  any  average  can  be  taken. 
A  sudden  disaster  may  blast  all  our  hopes; 
and  it  may  happen  even  that,  without  any 
disastrous  event  to  this  country,  we  n^ 
cut  a  poor  figure  for  a  year^  or  a  niteber 
of  years.  I.Uierefore  do  not  take  tbe  £• 
berty  to  make  any  o^ier  stateoaent  bat 
what  the  committee  have  made,  and  would 
therefore  read  what  the  conraiittee  have 
said  at  the  beginning  of  their  report.  JFor 
the  reasoning  stated  by  the  eommiHe^ 
you  (as  much  as  they  expect^  have  reaasn 
to  conclude  that  this  flourishing  condttioa 
of  ouc-revenue  will  continue.  We  bptve  no« 
thing  indeed  to  fear.  We  waef  lay  de> 
spondent  thoughts  aside.  Evety  thing  4e> 
pends  upon  the  spirit  of  X\m  Hanse,  ood 
the  resoWtion,  tln^  goodacnse,  and  the  » 
diistry  of  the  country,  to  pot  ibaae  tlniMs 
out  of  all  doubt  It  nas  moie  ifaMi  coui 
he  thought  poss&ie,  that,  within  a 
year,  such  a  success  would  bi^ipen. 
it  is  not  confined  to  one  year;  ewer 
the  liappy  sera  of  tbe  rettorataoo  of  dia 
^ace,  this  has  heien  more  or  less  tbe  obk. 
The  increase  was  slow  i^  fint,  Jbut  ooi^ 
stant ;  and  the  hap;^  progress  qf  bst  year 
shews,  from  pleasing  experience,  that  ve 
have  no  reason  to  Cear  iubebgitataonaqrf 
or  becoming  retrograde.  A  .great  :patt  af 
this  flourishing  appearance  wbjch  tnde 
has  of  late  put  on,  and  Uie  great  iaflnx 
into  the  Exchequer,  have  been  owing  l» 
the  regulations  that  haTp  been  taken  to 
crush  clandestine  trade.  Thb  sh»  lie 
more  to  be  believed,  as  the  itictease  of  re> 
venue  chiefly  appealed  firoin  tbe  cnsteaa; 
and  tjhb  gjAva  room  ^to  hope  th^  fncdMr 
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^reat,  and  essential  improYements  of  the 
rerenue  might  arise  from  wholesome  regu- 
lations with  regard  to  articles  of  illicit 
traffic.  Driven  from  its  strong  hold  of  tea» ' 
it  lurks  in  other  petty  trenches,  from 
whence  it  may  oe  effectually  chased. 
JBTery  thing  thiat  is  done  to  effect  this, 
is  introducing  a  permanent  source  of  re- 
irebue  by  making  trade  return!  into  a  re- 
gular channel.  What  has  been  done  in 
this  way  cannot  as  yet  have  had  its  full 
operation,  because,  as  great  capitals  were 
employed  in  this  clandestine  business,  the 
occupation  will  subsist  for  a  while,  even 
although  k  is  a  losing  trade.  The  mea- 
sures taken  two  years  ago,  under  the  arti- 
cles of  tobacco  and  spirits,  have  caused 
the  smuggling  of  these  to  subside  to  a 
^eat  degree,  and  have  much  increased 
our  revenue.  In  the  article  of  salt  the 
frauds  are  very  considerable,  and.  ought 
immediately  to  be  redressed.  But,  with 
regard  to  wines,  the  frauds  arise  to  so 
great,  to  so  enormous  a  pitch,  that^  if  we 
will  take  the  effisctual  measures  to  repress 
them,  all  the  deficiencies  will  be  maoe  up 
in  what  is  stated  as  the  annuaF  progress  of 
the  revenue,  if  we  have  the  means  of  do- 
ing this  in  our  power,  and  do  not  make 
use  of  them,  we  must  certainly  suftr  just 
blame.  I  intend,  for  my  part,  to  bring 
fbrward  very  soon  a  plan  for  that  purpose, 
which  I  mean  to  submit  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House,  and  flatter  myself,  that, 
if  it  meets  with  their  approbation,  it  will 
occasion  a  very  great  increase  to  the  re- 
venue of  the  kingdom.  After  having  in 
thn  manner  represented  every  thing  in 
the  fairest  light  I  am  able,  to  enable  you 
to  form  a  just  view  of  the  whole  of  the 
real  and  probable  sources  of  our  national 
income,  1  shall  now  proceed  upon  the  idea 
Ibat  this  is  a  true  statement  of  our  re- 
venue, which  has  been  laid  upon  your 
table  by  the  committee,  and  that  we  may 
expect  (with  as  much  certainty  as  can  au 
tend  any  thing  of  this  kind)  that  we  shall 
enjoy  an  increasing  revenue  of  15,397,000^. 
per  annum. 

The  next  subject  of  our  discussion  is, 
\what  may  be  the  annual  expenditure  of 
tbe  naiion.  This  the  committee  have  also 
stated,  and  it  amounts  to  14,47S>181/. 
There  Is  a  ^eat  part  of  the  particiihiT 
items,  of  which  this  sum  is  made  up,  that 
tiie  coitoiittee  have  emitted  to  tiiention, 
because  the  sums  charged  have  been  pre- 
viously stated  by  act  of  parliament.  This 
thev  coosidertd  as  permanent  expenses, 
and  therefore  dtstingoi^  them  from  what 
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is  fluctuating.  In  the  former  description 
they  considered  the  interest  ef  the  national 
debt,  which  is  9,275,769/.  and  with  the 
Exchequerbiils,  make  a  sum  of  9,532*000/.: 
this  part  contains  also  the  civil  list, 
900,000/. ;  the  charge  on  the  aggre^te 
fund,64',000/.;  and  the  appropriated  duties^ 
66,500/.:  the  whole  of  this  division  is 
10;55i?,000/.  The  other  class  of  expenses 
include  the  di^ent  establishments  for 
the  defence  of  the  nation ;  as  the  army« 
the  navy,  the  ordnance,,  and  the  militia* 
There  may  be  extraordinary  charges  for 
these  purposes:  but  that  the  conomittee, 
had  not  any  thing  to  do  with  in  the  pre- 
sent estimate;  they  have  stated  the  ex- 
pense only  that  must  be  oceasioned  by  a 
peaceestablishment,  and  this  they  have  done 
on  a  very  enlarged  and  liberal  looting. 

They  nave  aUowed  for  tbe  navy,  during 
peace,.  18,000  men,  whicb  is  more  than 
ever  had  been  kept  up  during  any  peace ) 
and  they  allowed  for  tftis  1,800,000/.  It 
must  be  observed  that  the  committee  di4 
not  go  to  state  what  ought  to  be  the  ex- 
pense o£  our  navy,  but  only  what,  after 
the  deduction  of  all  our  expenses,  would 
remain  as  a  surplus ;  and  therefore  thdr 
business  is  to  state  every  thing  on  the 
largest  probable  footing.  They  have  taken 
ihe  army  upon  the  same  mode  of  reason- 
ing ;  and  they  allow  fiir  tbe  charge  of  it  a 
sum  of  1,600,000/.,  much  greater  than 
was  in  the  peace  establishment  before  the 
last  war,  when  we  bad  so  numerous,  but 
distmit  possessions  to  defend:  and  it^is 
extremely  probable  that  this  mav  be  re>- 
duced,  in  a  short  time,  considerably  under 
the  sum  stated  in  the  report.  The  ord- 
nance, also,  is  stated  largely :  this,  how- 
ever, we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up:  it  was  found  that  we  were 
much  wanting  in  this  respect  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  war ;  and  it  would  be 
very  hazardous  to  allolw  ourselves  to  run 
a  similar  risk  fn  any  other. 

Th^  miscellaneous  services  are  takeni 
upon  an  average  of  some  years  back  ;  but 
I  think  it  is  very  probable  that  tltey  too 
have  been  stated  higher  than  they  will  be 
found  to  be :  these  arose  chiefly  from:  ad- 
dresses of  this  House  to  the  King,  for 
particular  grants^  axrd  ako  from  the  esta- 
blishments of  our  colonies  abroad,  and 
from  bills  of  exchange  6ramn  by  their 
governors  u^on  tbe  treasury:  these  ser- 
vices were  stated  at  74,^4/.  Deducting 
the  whole  of  the  expenditure  from  the 
annual  income,^  there  renmiaed  a  strplw 
of  900^000(. 
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This,  then,  is  the  sum  which  remains  to 
be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  decreasing 
the  annual  debt:  but,  as  the  fund  for  this 
purpose  ought  to  be  a  million  annually,  I 
shall  move,  in  this  committee,  such  taxes 
as  will  produce  the  sum  of  100,000^.  And 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  may  be  done 
without  laying  fresh  burthens  upon  the 
people,  r  shall  move  that  an  aaditional 
duty  be  laid  upon  spirits :  they  were  for- 
merly charged  in  what  is  called  the  wash, 
with  ^d.  per  gallon,  that  .was  afterwards 
decreased  to  5a. ;  I  shall  now  raise  it  to 
6d,  per  gallon,  which  will  produce  about 
70,000/.,  without  being  any  encourage- 
ment to  smuggling.  Another  I  mean  to 
lay  is  only  a  modification  of  a  tax ;  a  duty 
upon  the  importation  of  two  species  of 
timber,  deals  and  battens :  I  will  rat^  this 
at  80,000/.  I  shall  lay  another  upon  an 
article  of  mere  luxury ;  upon  penuraery 
and  hair  powder:  t^e  I  will  rate  at 
15,000,  or  20,000/.  So  that,  altogether, 
,the  sum  wanted  to  complete  the  million 
will  be  made  up. 

I  must  here  observe,  that  although  this 
is  stated  to  be  the  annual  expenditure, 
some  time  must  intervene  before  the  ex- 
penditure can  be  reduced  to  this  point. 
It  must  be  attended  to,  that  we  are  only 
just  emerged  from  the  most  ruinous  and 
expensive  war  in  which  this  country  was 
ever  engaged.  Many  of  the  heavy  bur- 
thens we  incurred  during  tliat  war,  had 
not  ended  with  the  conclusion  of  it,  but 
still  continued,  and  must  be  expected  some 
time  to  continue  to  hang  upon  us.  Under 
the  head  of  the  navy,  many  ships  that  had 
been  laid  upon  the  stocks  were  to  be 
finished.  They  had  been  built  too  far  to 
aUow  them  to  go  back,  and  to  be  lost 'to 
the  public;  and  they  were,  besides,  ne- 
cessary to  increase  our  naval  strength  to  an 
equality  with  our  powerful  neighbours. 
This  was  so  considerable,  that,  although 
the  committee  had  stated  the  peace  esta- 
blishment of  the  navy  at  1,800,000/.  yet 
the  expense  attending  this  present  year 
was  600,000/.  above  it,  though  it  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  more  than  560,000/.  In  the 
army  also,  the  exceedings  were  much 
above  the  common  run  of  the  expense  on 
that  establishment ;  and  this  amounted  to 
nearly  800,000/.  This  is  chiefly  expended 
in  a  way  where  justice  and  humanity  for- 
bid economy— to  the  reduced  officers  on 
half-pay,  and  to  the  widows  of  officers ;  a 
part  of  the  navy  extraordinary  is  taken  up 
m  the  same  way^  These  two  sums  would 
^o  almost  to  anniliilate  the  euiplvis,  if  it 


vas  to  be  applied  to  these  purpoaes  within 
the  year.  But  in  truth  and  fact  they  are 
not  annual  chains,  they  are  only  tbe  re- 
maining sums  ofthe  expenses  of  last  war, 
and  must  cease  altogether  in  a  few  years. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  unfair  and  unwise 
to  cbfl^ge  them  as  annual  expenditures. 
In  four  years  the  great  burthen  of  them, 
that  of 'the  ship-building,  will  cease:  nor 
can  this  be  effected  sooner.  I  conceive, 
therefore,  that  you  must  look  to  a  future 
average  to  come  at  your  expense.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  this  may  be  done  with 
great  safety ;  and  I  have  not  a  doubt  but 
Uiat  resources  are  to  be  found  that  will 
justify  this  mode  of  proceeding,  and  be 
suffiaent  to  keep  every  thing  well  without 
burthening  the  nation.  And  if  we  judge 
in  this  manner,  the  expectations  raised  by 
the  public  will  doubtless  be  amply  satisfied. 
Now,  therefore,  I  wish  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee  to  this  object* 
I  ain  clear  that  we  immediately  appro- 
priate this  million  to  the  pa3rment  of  the 
debt«  even  although  the  time  when  we 
shall  have  this  surplus  free  from  all  other 
expenses,  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained,. 
I  myself  am  persuaded,  that,  as  I  have  al- 
reaay  intinmted,  we  have  certain  extra- 
ordinary resources  to  which  we  may  apply 
to  liquidate  this  sum,  without  the  addition 
of  new  taxes.  Let  us  then  examine  what 
sums  they  are  for  which  we  have  to  pro* 
vide  the  means  of  payment  This  extra- 
ordinary expense  chiefly  arises  from  the 
navy :  and  it  was  occasioned  by  the  very 
large  contracts  into  which  we  had  entered 
for  the  building  of  ships.  On  this  ac- 
count ^460,000/.  had  been  called  for  this 
year,  as  the  extraordinary  expense  of  the 
navy ;  but  this  would  not  continue  to  be 
required  after  the  ships  now  building  were 
completed.  This  would  decrease  each 
year,  and  would  be,  in  every  probability, 
reduced  to  a  standing  sum  for  a  peace 
establishment  in  the  year  1790.  This 
expense,  and  the  very  liberal  estah|(iah- 
ment  of  1,800,000/.  would  enable  us  to 
possess  a  marine  the  most  flourishing  this 
country  ever  beheld.  As  the  e^imate  for 
the  navy  stands  this  present  year,  it  is 
600,000/.  above  what  is  stated  at  the 
settled  peace  expense  in  the  year  1790. 
But  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that,  after  two  new 
ships  have  been  completed,  which  will  be 
in  the  course  of  this  year,  this  extra  sum 
will  be  reduced  to  400,000/^;  this,  in 
four  years,  amounts  to  the  sura  of 
1,600,000/.,  and,  with  the  additional  ex? 
pen^e  of  this  year,  to  J,800,0P0/, 
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With  regard  to  the  arroyy  the  expenses 
Iso  had  been  very  great,  but  were  of  a 
lature  which  also  tended  to  diminishy  in 
ime,  but  which  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
trict.  What  this  chiefly  arose  from  was, 
s  I  mentioned  before,  from  pensions  to 
ilficers  widows,  and  to  officers  upon  half 
»ay;  and  this  sum  amounted  to  about 
S60,000/.  Under  this  head  of  expense 
^mes  also  that  occasioned  by  bills  of  ex- 
change from  our  colonies  abroad :  these 
imounted  to  very  considerable  extra  sums 
»f  late  years.  But  when  we  recdlect, 
hat  we  are  not  now  obliged  to  keep  up 
he  immense  establishments  abroad  that 
ire  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  we  may 
expect  these  will  diminish '  very  rapidly. 
>ur  chief  expense  at  present  arises  from 
!;;anada;  and  from  the  well-known  pru- 
lence,  honour,  economy,  and  dbinterested 
pirit  of  the  gallant  officer  who  is  now  ap- 
pointed to  that  command,  we  have  every 
eason  to  hope  that  a  very  considerable 
aving  of  expense  will  be  produced.  I 
leed  only  mention  his  name  to  enforce 
/^<^viction  of  whatever  I  say  in  his  praise; 
he  great  and  gallant  officer  I  speak  of  is 
ir  Guy  Carleton.  Those  who  are  ac- 
[uainted  with  his  militant  talents  and  mili- 
ary conduct,  deservedly  hold  him  high 
ndeed.  But  from  his  no  less  acknow- 
edged  disposition  to  economy,  from  his 
Igilance  and  activity,  we  may  say,  that, 
whatever  can  be  done  by  care  and  atten- 
ion  will  be  effected.  And  at  present, 
•ven  the  extraordinary  expense. is  not 
ery  considerable,  as  far  as  it  has  come 

0  our  knowledge ;  but  we  have  reason  to 
hink  that  a  saving  may  be  produced  on 
his  establbhment. 

Another  matter  of  expense  comes  pro- 
terly  under  this  head ;  add  it  is  what  the 
iouse  have  already  acknowledged  to  be 

1  just  demand  upon  the  justice  and  gene- 
osity  of  this  nation,  that  is,  a  provision 
or  die  American  sufferers.  Their  situa- 
ion  j^emands  the  most  tender  considera* 
ion.  Nor  would  I  choose  to  mention  any 
um  for  this  purpose :  if  it  was  a  greiu 
me,  it  woula  raise  the  expectations  of 
hose  unhappy  people ;  and  I  would  not 
vish  to  say  any  thing  more  to  them  than 
hat  I  hope  there  wiU  be  a  j^enerous  and 
iberal  regard  paid  to  their  melancholy 
ind  unfortunate  circumstances.  Another 
natter  of  extra  expense  under  this  head, 
s  the  ordnance ;  but  as  Parliament  have 
lot  decided  what  is  to  he  the  expense  of 
t,  and  have  already  disapproved  cdmg 
ruo  J^rge  additions  to  this  part  o^  the 


national  establishment^  I  shall  not  say 
what  sum  will  be  necessary  for  thispur* 
pose.  All  these  difierent  subjects  of  ex- 
pense  are,  in  a  sreat  measure,  uncertain ; 
nor  is  it  possible  at  present  to  say,  with 
minute  accuracy,  to  what  particular  sum 
they  will  amount :  but  I  think  a  sum  of 
SOO,00(M.  is  likely  to  be  the  call  for  those 
purposes,  and  to  be  providcKl  for  in  tlie 
course  of  two  or  three  years. 

There  is  another  matter  of  expense 
which  Uie  Committee  have  not  mentioned 
in  their  reports,  and  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  King's  message  this  day ;  this  will 
be  a  matter  before  Parliament.  The  im- 
possibility of  reducing  the  civil  list  within 
the  sunk  of  900,00(M.  allowed  by  Parlia- 
ment, proceeded  chiefly  from  that  part 
being  mortgaged  for  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain Exchequer-bills,  by  annual  payments 
of  50,00C/.,  which  reduced  it  from  900,000 
to  850,000^.  Of  these  Exchequer-bilis 
there  remains  due  about  180,000/.;  and 
there  was  bejddes,  an  anrear  against  the 
civil  list  of  about  S0,0()0/.  more.  The 
Crown  had  long  been  embarrassed  by  this 
incumbrance;  and  that  it  may  be  en- 
tirely removed,  I  shall  move,  on  this^^y 
se'nnight,  when  his  Majesty's  message 
shall  he  taken  into  consideration,  for  tne 
sum  of  210,000^ 

The  whole,  therefore,  that  we  are  now 
to  find  the  means  of  providing  for  is,  the 
extra  expenses  of  the  navy  and  army, 
which  I  have  stated  liberally  at  3,000,000/. 
This  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  course 
of  four  years,  afier  which  time  we  shall 
have  a  clear  annual  surplus  of  a  million, 
umncumbered  with  any  aemands  upon  the 
national  income.  Although  this  sum 
should  be  funded,  and  ways  and  means 
found  to  answer  the  interest,  it  would  not 
occasion  any  great  burthen  upon  the 
people  ;  but  the  state  of  this  country  at 

E resent  is  so  very  flourishing,  that  I  am 
appy  to  say  that  it  will  pot  be  necessary 
to  burthen  the  people  with  any  taxes 
upon  this  account,  but  certain  extraor- 
dmary  resources  are  to  be  found  within 
ourselves  that  will  abundantly  answer  ^ 
what  is  here  re<]uired.  The  committee 
first  make  mention  of  Lotteries;  whidi 
are,  indeed,  a  resource  that  Govemmeat 
can  have  recourse  to,  but  which  is  in  itself 
so  encouraging  to  a  spnrit  of  gambling, 
that  it  id  doubiftd  whetner  it  ou^ht  to  be 
adopted.  The  spirit  of  gambhng  is  in* 
deed  so  deeply  rooted,  that  I  am  afraid  it 
is  of  little  consecjuence  whether  a  lottery 
be  witlibolden  at  not,  and  it  is  always  % 
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resource  tqfi9\  to  \ApfiQOl. ;  however^  as 
it  is  not  resolved  by  GovenimeDt  whetl^r 
there  shall  be  one  this  year,  I  shall  not 
put  it  to  account. 

The  next  head  they  mention  is  that  of 
Army  Savings,  and  tbis  bears  the  appear- 
ance of  being  very  considerable :  and  in« 
deed  a  very  considerable  sum  under  this 
description  had  been  paid  into  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  this  consisted  chiefly  of  money 
that  had  been  appropriated  to  difibrent 
services  and  which  nad  not  been  expended. 
This  had  been  very  considerable  in  the 
peace  following  the  war  before  the  last ; 
and  from  the  extent  of  the  immense 
grants  during  this  war,  we  might  expect 
much  more.  Of  these  sums,  together  with 
the  surplus  of  several  fuqds,  Uie  amount 
of  450,000/L  had  already  been  paid  into 
the  Exchequer.  There  are,  besides  this, 
immense  sums  in  tiie  hai^s  of  former, 
paymasters,  which,  it  is  to  be  expected, 
we  shall  be  able  in  a  little  time  to  come 
At.  The  mode,  hitherto,  of  keeping  the 
army  accounts  has  been  extremely  open 
to  abuse ;  and,  accordingly  paymasters 
have  taken  every  advantage  to  keep  the 
public  money  in  their  hands.  Netwith* 
standing  this,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  as 
soon  as  the  commissioners  hAve  time  to 
call  in  the  out-standing  accounts,  they 
will  be  enabled  to  collect  a  very  great 
sum :  this  is  justified  as  far  as  they  nave 
gone ;  but  the  labour  is  extremdy  great, 
as  they  have  to  go  through  no  less  thui 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  regiments  of 
A>ot,  and  as  many  regiments  of  horse  and 
dragoons,  whose  accounts  for  non-effi^tive 
men  had  not  been  examined  into  fot 
twenty  years  together.  One  resniieiit' 
they  had  gone  through  already  had  pro- 
duced 22,00D/.  for  the  use  of  Government ; 
and  alUiottgh  I  cannot  be  so  sanguine  as 
to  hope  that  every  regiment  will  produce 
as  much,  yet  I  think  1  may  state  the  totals 
including  contracts  and  other  articles  of 
abuse,  at  the  sum  of  100,00W.    . 

The  next  source  mentioned  by  the 
(Committee,  is  a  balance  dae  from  the  East 
India  Company  for  the  subsistence  of 
troops  in  India,  and  on  account  of  victuiU- 
Imff  the  navy.  This  amounted  to  600,000^.; 
and  there  was  a  probability  of  its  being 
paid  in  a  very  short  thne.  The  committee 
dso  mentioned  the  Unclaimed  Dividends 
in  the  funds,  that  a  part  of  them  might 
be  applied  consistently  with  the  safety  of 
the  public  creditors  to  the  public  use. 
The'Crown  kndt  are  also  a  sooree  of  pro-' 
^uce;  but  as  it  is.  not  determined  how  to 


dispose  of  them,  I  will  not  mention  them  "l^^g  o 
in  the  account;  and  that  perhaps  it  might  *T?q  t  ^^ 
be  thought  right  to  apply  them  to  the  re-  ^  • 
lief  of  the  American  loyalists. 

The  great  article  opon  which  the  com- 
mittee dw^l,  and  upon  which  they  founded 
their  expectations  of  a  permanent  surplus^ 
is  the  improvement  of  our  revenue  by 
proper  r^ulatiolis  to  discourage  smug- 
gling, and  give  room  to  the  fistir  trader  to 
reap  those  advantages  which  are  due  to  his 
labours,  and  which  must  in  every  li^ht  add 
to  the  amount  of  the  customs ;  this,  both 
by  encouraging  the  legid  merchant,  and 
brbgingthose  goods  to  a  regular  entry  that 
would  have  been  clandestinelv  disposed  of. 
The  regulations  nrhich  had  been  already 
made  in  this  respect,  had  not  had  room  for 
their  full  operation,  and  yet  they  have  oc- 
casioned a  very  great  addition  to  the 
revenue  of  the  nation,*  and  miglit  be  ex- 
pected still  to  increase,  as  this  increase  is 
regular  and  progressive,  aad  not  the 
sudden  efect  of  die  suppression  of  otir 
warlike  operations.  It  is  mdeed  not  easy 
to  be  conceived,  by  those  not  conversairc 
in  those  subjects,  how  numerous  and  hovr 
artful  ^e  flrauds  are  which  are  daily  put  in 
practice  in  etery  subject  of  the  national 
revenue.  One  article,  that  of  wine,  re- 
qmred  immediate  rdti^dy ;  and  I  flatter 
myself  with  very  great  sums  indeed  from 
thiit  branch.  Ine  consumplMQ  of  wine  in 
this  country  b  not  diminished,  and  yet  i( 
does  not  appisar  thaet  the  average  of  last 
year  conqpared  with  ^e  year  1746,  is  equal 
to  it  in  produce  of  revenue,  so  far  that 
it  sinks  below  it  no  less  than  240,000^ 
Without  lining  a  burthen  upon  the  coun- 
try, there  are  many  regulations  to  be  mside 
in  the  article  of  spirits  that  will  increase 
^the  r^enue  from  that  brmch  of  trade. 
\The  article  df  tobacco  is  another  object 
Ibat  attention  must  be  paid  to:  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  from  the-  regulations 
that  will  be  proposed  in  Aese  articles,  at 
least  S0O,00(k.  annually  may  be  produced. 
In  another  session  of  pdrlumient  I  intend 
^so  to  bring  about  a  conoderationr.  of 
the  customs,  which  will  undoubtedly  acU 
greatly  to  the  produce  of  the  revenue :  we 
shaU  not,  however,- eater  upon  this  at  jMreh 
seat ;  I  hare  stated  enough  to  the  House. 
Those  #ho  comparo  our  anaual  sums  witik 
out*  annual  evpenditttre,  may  here  see  sums 
equsi  to  apply  to  the  deflaaicies  widMn* 
any  new  demands^  or  any  new  burthens 
upon  the  people.  I  have  staled  #hat  these 
defidebcks  aaay  bci  asr  Matters  of  oncer- 
tainfy ;  but  if  it  be  about  9^€OOj0O0/«  the 
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whole  may  be  provided  for  without  any 
new  burthens  of  any  sort.  Why,  it  may 
be  said,  do  I  not  fund  this  >  For  this  ^ood 
reason ;  that  I  shall  not,  in  all  probability, 
have  occasioh  to  raise  it :  even  if  it  were 
funded  now,  there  could  be  little  hazard  of 
its  being  made  good. 

I  may  now  proceed  to  lay  apart  the  mil* 
lion :  but  before  I  enter  upon  that  part  of 
the  discussion  which  relates  to  the  parti- 
cular mode  of  applying  this  annual  sum,  it 
will  be  proper  to  consider  the  e£Bsct  it  will 
have.    If  this  million,  to  be  so  applied,  is 
laid  out,  with  its  growing  interest,  it  will 
amount  to  a  very  great  sum  in  a  period 
that  is  not  very  Ions  in  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual, and  but  an liour  in  the  existence 
ef  a  great  nation :    and  this  will  diminish 
the  d3>t  of  this  country  so  much  as  to  pre- 
vent the  exigencies  of  war  from  raising  it 
to  Ae  enormous  height  it  bas  hitherto 
doae.    In  tte  period  of  28  years  the  sum 
of  a  mtflioii,  wmmlly  improved,  would 
amount  to  fimr  DuRioas  per  amurai.    But 
care  must  be  taken  diat  this  ^nd  be  wilt 
broken  in  upon:  thishashitberto been  the 
}>ane  ^  this  country :   for  if  the  erigiaa! 
Sinking  Fund  had  been  properly  pworved, 
it  is  easy  to  be  proved  that  our  ddbCs  at 
this  moment  would  not  hare  been  very 
burtbensome :   thb  has  hitherto  be^n,  in 
vain,  endeavoured  to  be  prevented  by  acts 
of  parliament :  the  minister  has  uniformly, 
when  it  suited  his  convenience,  gotten  hold 
iif  this  sum,  which  ought  to  have  been  re* 
garded  as  most  sacred.    What  then  is  the 
way  of  preventing  this  ?   The  plan  I  mean 
to  propose  is  this :  that  this  sum  b^  vested 
in  certain  commissioners,  to  be  bv  theft) 
applied  quarterly  to  buy  up  stock ;  by  this 
OMant,  BO  sum  so  great  will  ever  lie  ready 
to  be  seized  tqpon  on  anv  occasion,  and  the 
fund  will   go    on  without   interruption. 
Long,  and  very  long  has  this  country 
struggled  under  its  heavy  load,  without 
any  prospect  of  being  relieved:    but  it 
ma^  now  look  forward  to  an  object  upon 
which  the  existence  of  this  cotmtry  de- 
pends; it  is,  therefore,  ]^oper  it  should  be 
fortifidl  as  much  as  possible  asainst  aliena- 
tion.   By  this  manner  of  paying  250,000/. 
ciuarterly  into  the  hands  of  commissioners, 
U  would  make  it  impossible  to  take  it  by 
stealth ;  and  the  advantage  would  be  too 
well  felt  ever  to  suffer  a  public  act  for  that 
purpose.    A  minister  could  not  have  the 
confidence  to  come  to  this  House  and 
desire  the  repeal  of  so  beneficial  a  law, 
which  tended  so  directly  to  relieve  the 
people  from  their  burthens.  * 


The  persons  who  diould  be  Mipointed  to 
tUs  commission  should  be  of^  rank  and 
distinction,  to  secure  them  from  suspicion, 
and  to  give,  as  far  as  character  could  go, 
a  belief  of  their  discharging  it  with  faith-  > 
fulness.    In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  right 
that  the  respectable  commoner,  whoever 
he  shi^l   be,  who  fills  the  chair  of  Ifaia 
House,  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  it. 
Pariiament,  in  instituting  a  conunission  tX 
so  much  importance  towards  the  support 
of  national  credit  and  prosperity,  could 
not  more  solemnly,  nor  more  pointedly 
promulgate  its  hiph  sense  of  the  duty  by 
which  mat  commission  is  bound,  than  by 
appointing  the  first  member  of  this  House 
to  be  at  tbe  head  of  it.  I  think  also,  with- 
out ascribing  any  thing  to  myself,  that  the 
person  who  holds  an  office  so  intimately 
connected  with  finance  as  the  Chancellor 
of  the  £]tchequer,  ought  to  have  a  place 
in  this  commission,    lliere  is  anodier  per- 
son, who,  from  his  high  rank,  as  weu  as 
from  his  virtues  and  reputation,  I  think 
ought  to  have  a/share  in  this  business,  and 
lie  is  also,  at  present,  a  member  of  tbis 
House:  ^is  is  the  Master  of  the  RoHs. 
The  governor  and  the  deputy-governor  of 
Uie&fik  of  England  I  thmk  ought  also  to 
be  of  the  nundier.    Also  the  accountant- , 
general  of  the  hi^^  court  of  Chancery ,^* 
who,  by  vnrtue  of  ois  office,  was  already 
emplo]^ ed  in  the  money  of  all  suitors  and 
wards  in  the  funds,  and  increasing,  by  that 
'means,  the  capital,  by  the  accumulation  of 
compound  interests.  Such  as  these  persons 
I  shall  propose  to  be  appointed  to  this^ 
trust,  wben  the  Bill  comes  before  the 
committee.    There  might  be  some  diffi* 
culty  in  determining  how  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  the  commissioners  in  the  pur- 
chase of  stock;  but  that  might,  perluips^ 
be  lefl  to  their  own  discretion.    But,  al- 
though it  might  be  proper  to  l^ave  the 
manner  of  doin^  this  to  their  own  pru- 
dence, it  would  not  be  so  proper,  bv  any 
means,'  to  leave  to 'them  the  regulation 
of  the  time  when  they  were  to  purchase ; 
this,  1  think,  ou^t  to  be  t>n  every  transfer 
day  in  the  quarter,  at  regular  periods,  and 
in  equal  sums. 

I  am  very  far  from  ascribinff  any  merit 
to  myself  in  sugsesting  this  8(£eme ;  but,. 
I  cannot  but  thmk  mysdf  peculiarly  happy 
in  having  a  task  to  perform  so  very  difierent 
from  any  of  my  predecessors,  and  that, 
instead  of  expending  the  money  of  the 
public,  I  should  have  the  great  ^ood  for- 
tune to  be  led  to  set  about  to  diininish  our 
burthens.    This  plan,  which  I  have,  now 
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the  hoi>our  to  bring  forward,  ha^  long  been 
the  wish  and  hope  of  all  men ;  and  I  am 
proud  to  flatter  myself  th^t  my  name  may 
be  inscribed  on  that  firm  column  now  about 
to  be  raised  to  national  faith  and  national 
prosperity.  I  shall  not  detain  the  House 
longer,  because  I  am  persuaded  that  tbejr 
must  be  already  tired  of  the  tedious  detail 
upon  which  I  have  been  under  the  necessity 
of  entering.  The  time  when  the  operation 
of  this  fund  is  to  begin,  I  think  should  be 
upon  the  5th  of  July,  At  that  tjme  let 
250,000/.  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
commissioners  for  this  purpose ;  and  after 
that,  continded  quarterly :  this  will  make 
750,000/.  to  be  expended  during  the  three 

Quarters.  I  shall  just  mention  upon  what 
found  the  expectations  of  having  a  sur- 
plus this  year,  of  750,000^.  after  paying 
the  current  expenses  of  the  year;  by 
which  there  will  appear  a  surplus  over  and 
above  the  stipulated  annual  one  of  some 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  House  had  voted  ft>r  Sea- 
men     936,000 

Ordinary  of  Navy 1,64'5,000 

Extraordinary  800,000 


3,281,000 
Army  Plantations,    Extraor- 

dinaries,  &c 1,966,261 

Ordnance 339,000 


Civil  List,   &C.  making  the 

sum  voted  .'. 8,956,261 

Exchequer  Bills 2,500,000 

Sum  not  yet  voted 810,824 

The  total  of  the  supplies  would 


then  be 12,477,085 

The  Wap  and  Means  are  as  follow : 

Land  and  Malt  tax 2,750,000 

Exchequer  Bills  „.►...  5,500,000 

Surplus  of  the  Sinking  Fund, 

in  hand 582,000 

Estimated  produce  of  1786...  3,444,000 

Arrears  from  East  India  Com- 
pany Life  Annuities,  &c....  1,086,000 

Amount  of  Ways  and  Means 
for  the  current  year  1786...  13,362,480 

From  which  deduct  the  sur- 
plus, as  above  12,477,085 


Remainder  00,885,395 
From   this    sum  deduct  the 
three   quarterly  payments, 
begianing  on   the  5th    of 


July,  of  250,000/.  per 
quarter,  for  the  reduction 
of  our  debts,  amounting  to       750,000 

And  there  would  be  a  neat 
surplus  of 135,395 

Butif,as  the  Committee  stated, 
the  revenue  do  rise  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  experience, 
there  would  still  be  a  far- 
ther difference  in  our  fa- 
vour of  ..; 313,699 


Making  in  this  case  a  clear 
excess  accruing  at  Christ* 
tnas  next,  (above  the  regu- 
lar surplus)  of  the  sum  of...       449,093 

I  shall  now  move,  **  That  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  thi^  committee,  that  the  sum  of 
one  million  per  annum  be  granted  to  bit 
Majesty,  to  be  vested  in  Commissioners, 
and  to  be  by  them  applied  to  the  reduc- 
duction  of  the  National  Debt,  and  that  the 
9ame  be  charged  upon,  and  made  payable 
out  of  the  surplusses,  excesses,  overplua 
monies,  and  other  reyenues,  composing 
the  fund  commonly  called  the  Sinking 
Fund." 

Sir  Grey  Cooper  observed,  that  great 
powers  of  reasoning  were  far  from  being 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  proportions  and  degree  of  the  accu^ 
mulation  of  money  at  compound  interest. 
On  thb  subject  an  enligntened  author 
(baron  Maseres)  had  copiously  written, 
and  much  had  been  said  about  a  propo- 
sition perfectly  simple,  and  obvious  to 
every  capacity.  He  rose,  therefore,  not 
to  advance  a  word  upon  that  circumstance, 
but  to  remark  that  the  committee  had 
proceeded  to  form  their  report  on  prin- 
ciples extremely  novel,  and  directly  op- 
posite to  those  that  Uie  wisest  men  in 
former  times  had  thought  the  most  certain 
guides  to  their  judgment,  and  the  most  to 
be  depended  upon,  as  leading  to  the  true 
state  of  the  object  of  inquiry.  The  com- 
mittee had  founded  their  report  on  the 
present  gear's  amount  of  the  receipt  of 
the  public  income,  because  it  had  proved 
a  remarkably  ikyourable  year,  and  they 
had  not  stated  the  real  expenditure  of  the 
year;  for,  that  opposed  to  the  receipt, 
would  not  certainly  have  afforded  any 
surplus  on  the  balance.  On  former  oc- 
casions, the  rule  had  been,  invariably  to 
proceed  in  a  difierent  road,  and  by  a  fiup 
average  of  a  number  of  years  mcome 
lind  expenditure,  taking  good  and  bad 
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years  together,  to  strike  a  balance  upon 
such  an  average  and  consider  that  balance 
as  a  footing  not  likely  to  prove  fallacious; 
but  as  firm  and  to  be  relied  on  with  secu- 
rity. He  held  in  his  hand,  a  publication, 
that  came  out  two  years  afler  the  end  of 
the  war  before  last,  and  which,  it  was  well 
known,  was  printed  under  the  protection 
of,  and  corrected  by  a  great  minister  of 
that  day  (Mr.  George  Grenville).  The 
pamphlet  was  entitled,/  Considerations  on 
the  State  of  the  Finances  of  the  Nation.' 
In  that  pamphlet  the  opposite  doctrine  to 
that  on  which  fhe  report  on  the  table  was 
founded,  was  laid  down  and  maintained. 
Sir  Grey  stated  the  instance,  and  argued 
upon  it  to  prove  how  differently  Mr. 
Grenville  had  reasoned,  comparea  with 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt).  Sir 
Grey  said,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ( Mr. 
Pitt)  himself  was  hot  a  more  sincere 
friend  to  the  idea  of  diminishing  the  na- 
tional debt,  nor  more  anxious  to  have  its 
diminution  effectually  secured,  than  he 
was ;  but  it  was  his  duty  to  examine  the 
means  by  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
wished  that  House  to  proceed,  and  to 
point  out  the  particulars,  in  which  he 
thought  those  means  premature  or  in- 
adequate. When  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  introduced  the  question  of  for- 
tifications, he  remembered  he  had  talked 
in  the  same  sanguine  manner  of  his  cer- 
tainty of  accomplishing  a  speedy  and  ef- 
fectual reduction  of  the  national  debt, 
that  he  had  done  that  day.  He  had  said 
the  wish  of  his  heart  was  to  have  his  name 
inscribed  on  a  pillar,  to  be  erected  in 
honour  of  the  man  who  did  his  country 
the  essential  service  of  effectually  reducing 
the  national  debt.  This  was  a  magnificent 
idea ;  it  was,  however,  his  duty  not  to  be 
dazzled  with  its  splendour,  but,  when  the 
first  stone  of  its  basis  was  going  to  be  laid, 
coolly  and  carefully  to  examine  the  ground 
on  which  it  was  proposed  to  be  erected, 
to  see  whether  it  was  firm,  solid,  and 
stable,  or  loose,  hollow  and  uncertain. 
With  this  view  he  had  risen ;  and  if  it  was 
not  laid  down  by  the  House  as  a  rule,  that 
nobody  was  to  be  heard  in  reply  to  any 
thing  said  by  the  right  hon.  genii eman-^> 
j[Tlie  House  had  at  that  moment  been 
80  disorderly,  that  sir  Grey  could  scarcely 
be  heard] — he  would  endeavour  to  con- 
vince the  committee,  that  it  behoved  them 
to  proceed  with  caution  ;  and  great,  im- 
portant, and  necessary  as  the  business  re- 
commended to  them  was,  to  take  no  one 
itep  farther  in  it,  before  diey  were  certain 
If  VOL.  XXV.] 


that  they  were  proceeding  on  good  ground, 
and  that  the  path  they  were  advised  to 
pursue,  would  lead  to  success.    Sir  Grey 
next  adverted  to   the  manner  in  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  talked  of 
the  Exchequer  bills,— [Mr.  Pitt  having 
said,  the  three  millions  of  Exchequer  bills 
to  be  paid  off  need  not  be  taken  into  the 
account,  as  they  made  an  article  under 
each  distinct  head  of  supply,  and  ways 
and  means,  those  to  be  paid  off  ranging 
under  the  head  of  the  former,  and  three 
millions  more  that  were  to  be  issued  in 
discharge   of   them,   ranging  under  the 
head  of  the  latter]  declaring  that  it  ap- 
peared to  him  a  little  extraordinary  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  sliould  mention 
Exchequer  bills  in  so  light  a  way.     Was 
he  aware  that  they  would  be  a  great  in- 
convenience, and  materially  depress  the 
market  under  certain  circumstances,  at 
least  possible?     There  were  at  present 
more  Exchequer  bills  unfunded  than  ever 
were  left  unfunded  by  the  noble  Lord  ia 
the  blue  ribbon,  during  the  whole  coursa 
\  of  the  war.     The  data  given  in  the  re- 
I  port^  were  unsafe  for  the  House  to  act 
i  upon  in  so  important  a  particular.      To 
I  illustrate  this  point,  let  it  be  supposed 
that  a  man  has  a  hop-ground,  and  wanta 
I  to  raise  a  sum  of  money ;    he  has  a  for* 
tunate  year,  and  has  neated  a  profit  of 
I  500/.  that  season ;  he  goes  to  a  neighbour 
;  and  offers  his  hop-ground  at  a  mortgage ; 
{  he   tells   the  neighbour  his  profits,   and 
,  shows  him  his  books;  the  neighbour  natu- 
'  rally  says,  *•  This  is  a  very  good  account, 
I  but  how  am  I  sure  the  same  success  will 
!  attend  the  ground  and  its  produce  another 
year  ?  the  season  may  be  unpropitious  ;  a 
I  variety  of  incidental  and  unavoidable  cir- 
!  cumstances  may  occur."     In  vain  would 
1  the  owner  of  the  hop-ground  boast  of  his 
!  superior  skill  in  the  cultivation  of  hops ; 
that  he  had  manured  his  ground,  and  pre- 
I  pared  his  bines  so  as  to  defy  the  accidents 
of  chance,  and  that  he  had  put  the  har- 
vest and  its  consequences  beyond  a  hazard, 
by  securing  the  integrity  of  his  pickers, 
and  the  care  of  his  servants  employed  ia 
the  cultivation  and  management  of  the 
I  hops,  both  before  and  after  picking ;  his 
I  neighbour,  if  he  had  any  common  sense, 
!  would  say,  "  No,  I  won't  lend  my  money 
on  any  such  r'ufk  as  the  success  of  a  single 
I  year ;   prove  to  roe  by  the  average  of  a 
!  number  of  years,  some  good,  some  bad, 
that  the  profits  yielded  by  the  hop-ground 
i  communilms  annis  are  sufficient  to  secure 
I  me  from  danger^  and  you  shall  have  the 
I     [4P] 
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money  you  want.**  This  case  would  apply 
to  the  subject  in  question;  one  favour- 
able year's  receipt  was  not  a  sufficient 
ground  for  the  committee  to  proceed 
upon ;  greatly  to  be  wished  therefore  as  it 
must  be  by  every  man  present,  that  the 
national  debt  could  be  effectually  reduced, 
he  had  his  fears  that  if  they  proceeded 
prematurely,  and  upon  the  plan  suggested, 
mischiefs  (not  benefits)  would  arise;  every 
design  would  be  defeated,  and  bring  on  a 
multitude  of  obstacles,  instead  of  lighten- 
ing the  burthens  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  the  elaborate 
and  far-extended  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt  J,  whilst  it  reminded 
him  how  much  time  had  elapsed,  suggest- 
ed also  a  conviction  of  the  impropriety  of 
trespassing,  at  the  present  advanced  hour, 
too  long  upon  the  attention  of  the  House ; 
but  in  the  outset  of  what  he  had  to  say, 
ho  begged  leave  to  declare  that  no  man 
in  existence  was,  or  ever  had  been,  a 
greater  friend  to  the  principle  of  a  sinking 
fund  than  he  was,  and  ever  had  shewn 
himself  from  the  first  moment  of  his  poli- 
tical life.  He  agreed  most  perfectly  with 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  his  ideas  of 
the  necessity  of  establishing  an  effective 
sinking  fund  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
it  in  diminution  of  the  national  debt,  how- 
ever much  he  might  differ  with  him  in  re- 
spect to  the  most  prudent  and  useful  mode 
of  making  the  application,  and  however 
much  he  might  differ  with  him  as  to  many 
parts  of  his  speech,  and  a  rariety  of  ob- 
servations it  contained.  With  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  the  committee  to  whom  th^ 
papers  had  been  referred,  he  should  not 
Scruple  to  declare  that  their  mode  of  taking 
averages  had  been  not  only  different  from 
that  of  every  former  committee,  but  to- 
tally the  reverse  of  that  which  had  ever 
been  deemed  the  fairest  mode  of  taking 
an  average.  In  illustration  of  this  remark, 
he  instanced  the  produce  of  the  tax  on 
malt,  in  averaging  which,  for  six  years,  the 
committee  had  stated,  that  a  particular 
year  (1782)  was  uncommonly  deficient. 
Now,  the  use  of  an  average  had  ever  been 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  averaging  a 
pumbfer  of  years  produce^  among  which 
years  there  might  be  years  of  extraordi- 
nary deficiency,  or  years  of  extraordinary 
plenty.  He  next  pointed  out  the  fallacy 
of  staling  the  receipt  of  the  present  year, 
which  happened  to  be  a  year  of  uncommon 
rise  of  revenue,  and  opposing  to  it,  not 
ttie  actual  expenditure  of  the  present  year 
grounded  on  the  votes  of  that  House;  but 


the  probable  expenditure  of  the  year  1790* 
He  asked,  whether  that  was  a  fair  com- 
parison of  the  annual  receipt  with  the 
annual  expenditure,  and  whether — as  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  admitted  what, 
indeed  no  person  could  deny,  viz.  that 
600,000/.  more  had  been  voted  for  the 
navy,  and  400,000/.  more  for  the  army, 
this  year,  than  appeared  under  the  head 
of  expenditure— -it  was  not.  manifest,  that 
60  far  from  there  being  a  surplus  of 
900,000/.  there  was  a  deficiency?  He 
reminded  the  committee  of  the  difference 
last  year  between  himself  and  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  respecting  their  reasonmg 
upon  the  balances  of  certain  quarters, 
which  had  been  selected  as  the  most  fa- 
vourable quarters ;  and  said,  it  now  plainly 
appeared,  that  if  he  had  at  that  time  cal- 
culated the  balances  that  would  result 
upon  the  whole  of  the  four  quarters,  when 
the  year  should  be  completed  somewhat 
too  low;  the  right  hon.  centleman,  it  was 
evident,  had  calculated  them  much  more 
too  high.  He  reminded  them  also,  that 
when  he  had  said  in  argument,  on  one  of 
those  occasions,  that -he  believed  there 
would  be, some  balance,  the  right  hoo. 
gentleman  had  echoed  the  words  *  some 
balance'  with  an  air  of  disdain,  as  if  he 
( Mr.  Fox)  had  talked  with  ridicide  or  with 
contempt  of  a  matter  which  it  was  certain 
would  turn  out  to  be  a  monstrous  balance. 
The  fact  was^  now  before  the  committee  ; 
and  he  begged  leave  to  ask  whether  it  was 
not  true,  that  so  far  from  there  being 
some  halance  for  the  present  year,  there 
was  none  at  all  ?  Though  it  had  turned 
out  to  be  in  both  particulars  exactly  as  he 
had  stated  it  would  turn  out,  he  mentioned 
them  not  with  any  view  to  triumph  over 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  but  merelyto 
shew  that  be  had  been  right  before.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  observed,  that 
1,800,000/.  for  the  navy,  included  18,000 
seamen,  a  larger  number  than  had  ever 
been  known  in  a  permanent  peace  esta- 
blishment  in  the  mo^t  flourishing  state  of 
this  country.  He  could  wish  to  know 
what  the  right  hon  gentleman  saw  in  the 
situation  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  that 
could  induce  him  to  imagine  that  a  less 
numerous  establishment  of  seamen  would 
be  sufficient,  or  a  more  contracted  navy 
than  1,800,000/.  could  provide  ?  For  his 
part  he  saw  much,  that  served  to  prove 
that  a  still  greater  naval  establishment 
was  necessary ;  for^  much  had  of  late 
happened,  which  looked  as  if  all  Europe 
was  combining  to  fonq  engagements  bos- 
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tile  to  this  country,  and  detrimental  to  its 
interests  at  present,  and  its  efforts  in  case 
of  a  future  war ;  while  no  transactu)n  that 
had  lately  taken  place  in  any  of  the  fo- 
reign Courts  wore  a  favourable  aspect. 
Under  such  a  period,  to  say  we  had  a  more 
powerful  navy  than  had  ever  been  known 
m  time  of  peace,  in  the  roost  flourishing  of 
former  periods,  was  saying  nothing.    Had 
^ve  a  navy  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  com- 
bined marine  of  the  maritime  Ppwers  ?    If 
we  could  not  effect  such  a*  purpose,  we 
fell  short  of  what  was,  in  his  opmion«  in- 
dinpensably  necessary  to  our  immediate 
safety  and  our  future  security  and  well- 
being  as  a  naval  power.    He  agreed,  ne- 
vertheless, in  the  propriety  of  dedicating 
the  surplus  fund  to  the  diminution  of  the 
national  debt ;  and,  whether  the  whole  of 
the  report  was  true  or  whether  it  was  er- 
roneous, he  should  still  be  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  right  to  pay  off  a  part  of  the  national 
debt,  and  highly  proper  to  begin  doing  it 
immediately,   even    if  the    consequence 
were,  that  the  sinking  fund  was  not  found 
equal  to  it;  in  which  case,  he  held  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  that  House  to  make  good 
the  sum  so  appropriated  to  that  important 
service,  and  to  continue  so  to  do,  even  if 
they  were  annually  obliged  to  impose  new 
taxes  on  the  subject.    .When  he  said  this, 
however,  he  begged  to  be  rightly  under- 
stood, as  to  how  far  he  agreed  in  respect 
to  the  present  plan ;  it  was  merely  to  the 
commencement  of  some  plan ;  and  a  bet- 
ter one  than  that  proposed,  might  easily  be 
adopted.    The  parts  of  the  plan  that  he  dis- 
approved were  two-fold :  the  one,  making 
the  sum  appropriated  unalienable  in  the 
time  of  war;  the  other,  making  the  obli- 
gation to  pay  off  the  debt  general,  and  not 
pledging  or  bindmg  it  closer.     He  pointed 
out  various  disadvantages  that  might  result 
from  tying  up  the  sum  in  time  of  war ;  and 
contended,  that  as  the  committee  and  the 
object  of  their  institution  were  not  bound 
down   to   any  specific  point,  both  were 
liable  to  be  annihilated  by  a  future  parlia- 
ment.     He  reminded  the  House  of  the 
mode  of  the  original  institution  of  a  plan 
for  paying  off  a  part  of  the  national  debt, 
which  had  been  by  a  subscription  of  indi- 
viduals, to  whom  the  faith  of  Parliament 
had  been  pledged  to  pay  off  certain  spe- 
cific portions  at  stated  periods.    He  dwelt 
on  the  difference  between  the  two  modes, 
observing,  that  when  the  nation  or  when 
Parliament  stood  bound  to  individuals,  the 
pledge  was  held  as  sacred  as  the  pledge 
to  pay  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  at 


present,  or  the  annuities  now  payid>le; 
and,  undoubtedly,  nothing  short  of  a  na- 
tional bankruptcy  would  prevent  the  sums 
engaged  to  be  paid  to  individual  sub- 
scribers ;  whereas  upon  the  conditions  on 
which  the  committee  would  stand,  what 
should  hinder  a  future  minister,  in  a 
future  war,  when  the  exigency  of  af- 
fairs mieht  require  additional  burthens 
to  be  imposed  on  the  subject,  from 
coming  down  to  that  House  and  pro- 
posing to  repeal  the  Act  authorizing  the 
institution  of  the  committee,  and  enabling 
government  to  apply  all  the  money  and 
stock  in  their  hands  to  the  public  service  I 
What  should  liinder  the  House  from 
agreeing  to  the  proposition  ?  or  was  it  at 
all  likely  that,  under  the  exigency  of  the 
moment,  they  would  not  immediately  agree 
to  it,  when  so  much  money  could  be 
easily  got  at,  and  when  they  CQuld  so  rea« 
dily  save  themselves  from  the  odious  and 
unpleasant  task  of  imposing  new  taxes  on 
themselves  and  their  constituents  ?  With 
regard  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 

auer  being  one  of  the  commissioners,  he 
lought  it  perfectly  right,  that  whoever 
held  that  office  should  be  one  at  least  in 
such  a  commission.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  an  officer  in  whom 
that  House  reposed  great  confidence  in 
respect  to  matters  of  finance,  and  who 
certainly  ought  to  have  an  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  diminution  of  that  debt, 
the  creation  of  which  had  unavoidably  been 
an  act  of  his  own,  in  the  necessary  dis« 
charge  of  his  official  dutjr.  From  the  va- 
rious guards  which  the  risht  hon.  gentle- 
man had  suggested  it  to  be  his  intention 
to  put  upon  the  committee,  it  was  ob^ 
vious  that  he  saw  the  suspicions  to  which 
it  would  be  liable,  and  therefore  Mr.  Fox 
declared^  the  more  guards  put  upon  it  the 
better.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  more 
the  guards,  the  less  the  economy  of  the 
system.  He  expressed  some  doubts  whe- 
ther the  compelling  them  to  lay  out  the 
money  on  certain  days  might  not  raise  the 
market,  and  whether  it  might  not  happen 
that  on  some  of  those  days  when  they 
might  be  obliged  to  buy,  there  might  be 
no  sellers,  and  consequently  the  committee 
become  compelled  to  fprce  the  market, 
and  by  so  domg,  raise  the  price  so  high, 
that  in  such  instances  all  the  oenefit  would 
be  lost  to  the  public.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  talked  of  spreading  the  money 
into  several  sums,  and  by  that  means  re-  . 
ducing  each  so  small  as  to  avert  as  much 
as  possible  the  effects  he  bad  stated  as 
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probable  to  happen.    Of  that  he  approved, 
but  he  could  by  no  means  agree  that  the 
committee  w€;re  to  act  a  public  part.    The 
&ct  was,  they  were  to  become   private 
stock-brokers    with    the    public    money. 
He  descanted  on   this,   and   stated    his 
reasons  for  wishing  their  acts   to  be  as 
public  as  possible,  which  were,  he  said, 
the  only  means  that  he  knew  of  to  save 
them  from  a  good  deal  of  that  suspicion 
to  which  it  was  easy  to  see  they  would  be 
exposed.    Mr.  Fox  again  adverted  to  the 
report  and  to  the  statements  made  by 
.  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  speech,  several  of  which 
he  combated.     He  mentioned  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  new  taxes  in  lieu  of  such 
as  had  failed,   that  should  produce  the 
sums  for  which  they,  had  been  given,  and 
by  that  means  preserve  the  sinking  fund 
whole  and  entire.     In  order  the  more 
amply  to  point  out  the  necessity  for  this, 
he  animadverted  for  some  time  on  the 
actual  produce  of  the  different  taxes  of 
the  last  year.  The  Shop-tax  for  instance — 
which  he  said  he  should  ever  hold  to  be 
an   odious,   oppressive,   and  unjust  per- 
sonal tax — had  been  nominally  given  for 
120,000/.  whereas  it  appeared  from  the 
assessments  that  if  they  were  all   paid, 
(which  undoubtedly  was  not  likely  tabe 
the  case),  the  produce  would  amount  to 
no  more  than  70,000/.,  and  when  the  mo- 
difications  lately  made  to  it,  came  into 
operation,  that  70,000/.  would  be  reduced 
to  50,000/.;  80  that  a  tax  taken  at  l5o,000/. 
would  produce  no  more  than  50,000/.    In 
that  case,  and  in  all  cases,  like  it,  he  held 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  propose  either  a  new  tax 
that  would  be  efficient  for  120,000/.  and 
repeal  the  shop-tax,  or  a  tax  that  would 
be  efficient  for  the  70,000/.,  the  sum  which 
the    shop-tax    fell   short   of  producing. 
During  the  war  he  had  repeatedly  held 
language  urging  the  necessity  for  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  new  taxes  being  made 
good  by  other  taxes,  and  the  answer  of 
his  noble  friend  in  the  blue  ribbon  had 
always  been,  that  during  the  war,  they 
must  get  on  as  well  as  they  could ;  but 
that  when  peace  should  come,  that  would 
be  the  fit  opportunity  for  making  good 
the  deficiencies  on  the  war  taxes.    In  that 
answer  there  was  some  reason;  but  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  the  same 
excuse ;  and  yet  all  his  taxes  did  not  pro- 
duce much  more  than  the  one  half  of  the 
sums  for  which  they  had  been  given.    As 
to  the  Commutation-tax,  he  must  ask  the 
right  hon.  gentlemau  if  the  greater  con- 


sumption of  tea  that  it  had  occasioned  in 
this  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  greater  con* 
sumption  of  a  far  greater  proportioo  upon 
the  whole  than  ever  of  teas  of  the  higher 
sort,  quality  and  price,  which  increased 
the  necessity  of  the  East  India  Company 
to  send  out  to  China  and  expend  consider* 
ably  more  in  the  purchase  of  teas  than 
ever  had  gone  to  China,  was  any  matter 
of  solid  satisfaction  to  him,  as  guardian  of 
the  commerce  and  revenues  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ?  Was  it  by  such  extensions  of  trade, 
that  he  wished  to  be  considered  as  a  friend 
to  the  revenue  or  commerce  of  the  king- 
dom ?  Or  would  he  assume  any  merit  for 
h&ving  extended  a  trade,  before  so  disad- 
vantageous  to  this  country,  in  respect  to 
exports  and  imports  ?  He  thought  it  fidr 
to  warn  the  right  hon.  gentleman  on  so 
important  a  consideration ;  and  he  would 
leave  it  to  himself  to  draw  the  necessary 
conclusion  from  the  circumstance.     The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  he  observed 
that  our  resources  were  near  cracking 
just  before  the  war  was  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion :  for  his  part,  he  never  had  been 
of  that  opinion,  nor  ever  had  stated. that 
he  was :  but  what  sort  of  melancholy  re- 
flection was  held  out  to  the  public  by  his 
committee,  when  it  was  the  clear  deduc- 
tion from  their  statements,  that  the  per- 
manent peace  establishment  was  not  to  be 
expected  before    the    year  1791-^ght 
years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war! 
Mr.  Fox  declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
with  good  management,  the  expenses  of 
the  war  might  have  been  sooner  wound 
up.    He  recapitulated  his  principal  objec- 
tions to  the  plan  proposed,  and  said,  be 
thought  they  were  considerably  weakened 
by  not  making  the  fund  unalienable  in 
time  of  war.    He  entered  into  a  good 
deal  of  argument  to  prove,  that  27  years 
was  too  long  a  period  to  look  forwatrd  to 
for  the  effect  of  the  plan ;  as,  before  that 
period,  it  was  not  improbable  we  m^t 
have  another  war :  and  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances   might    occur  which    would 
operate  as  teniptations  to  a  future  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  to  propose  fo  a 
future  House  of  Commons  to  repeal  the 
act,  annul  the  institution,  and  divert  the 
appropriation  of  its  stock  to  the  immediate 
services  of  the  year :  he  therefore  asain, 
in  very  forcible  terms,  recommended  the 
other  mode  of  proceeding  by  individual 
subscription.    In  the  course  of  his  speech, 
he  entered  largely  into  the  detail  of  the 
argument  of  Mr.  Pitt,  assuring  the  House 
that  however  difficult  they  might  tbink 
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lie  subject,  and  therefore  be  loth  to  listen 
3  ity  or  to  endeavour  to  make  themselves 
mster  of  it,  nothing  was  more  easy; 
lere  was  not  the  smallest  conjuration  in 
,  and  he  that  ran  might  read.  Mr.  Fox 
poke  rather  loosely ;  but  he  displayed,  as 
sual,  on  budget  days,  great  ingenuity, 
nd  a  wonderful  familiarity  with  the  sub- 
let of  finance  in  all  its  various  branches. 

Mr.  Pttt  answered,  that  as  two  or  three 
[lings  had  fallen  from  the  ri^ht  hon.  gen- 
leman,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  say 

few  words ;  and  first,  in  regard  to  the 
tatement  of  the  balances  of  the  quarters 
mount  of  receipt,  about  which  they  had 
lifFered  last  year,  and  respecting  which 
he  right  hon.  gentleman  had  now  been  so 
;ood  as  to  say  the  report  proved  that  he 
lad  been  in  the  right,  but  that  he  forbore 
o  assume  it  as  a  matter  of  triutnph  to 
kimself :  for  this  forbearance  he  was  much 
ndebted  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  but 
till  more  for  his  having  put  him  in  mind 
jf  the  difference;  because,  upon  a  re- 
erence  to  the  report  it  would  be  found, 
whether  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had, 
is  he  had  himself  that  day  declared,  stated 
he  amount  of  those  balances  somewhat 
:oolow;  or  whether  he  (Mr.  Pitt)  had 
itated  them  a  great  deal  too  high.  Mr. 
Pitt  then  reminded  the  committee,  that 
le  had  stated  the  probable  amount  of  the 
)alances  when  t^e  four  quarters  should 
iiave  been  completed,  in  four  different 
nodes;  upon  one  mode  he  had  at  that 
lime  declared,  that  he  was  not  sanguine 
enough  to  place  much  reliance  ;  upon  the 
next  mode,  he  had  calculated,  tnat  the 
amount  would  be  the  specific  sum  of 
12,600,000/.;  upon  the  third  mode,  a 
smaller  sum ;  and  on  the  fourth,  a  still 
smaller.  The  second  was  the  amount  to 
(vhich  be  had  been  tied  down  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  and  upon  reference  to 
the  committee's  statement  of  the  actual 
receipt,  it  would  be  found  that  the  amount 
was  more  than  12,500,000/.— He  hoped 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  not  con- 
sider it  as  any  disparagement  of  him,  if 
he  declared,  Uiat  the  idea  of  paying  off 
a  part  of  the  debt  by  a  subscription  of  in- 
dividuals, had  been  suggested  to  him  by 
many  others,  and  that  he  himself  approved 
it,  but  would  not  adopt  it  on  account  of 
certain  inconveniendes  to  which  it  was 
liable.  With  regard  to  preserving  the 
&nd  to  be  invariably  applied  in  diminu- 
tion of  the  debt  inalienable,  it  was  the 
essence  of  his  plan  to  keep  that  sacred, 
and  most  effectually  so  in  time  of  war. 


He  must  contend,  that  to  suffer  the  fund 
at  any  time,  or  on  any  pretence,  to  be 
diverted  from  its  proper  object,  would  be 
to  ruin,  defeat,  and  overturn  the  whole  of 
his  plan.  He  hoped  therefore,  when  the 
Bill  he  should  introduce  should  pass  into 
a  law,  that  House  would  hold  itself 
solemnly  pledged,  not  to  listen  to  a  pro* 
posal  for  Its  repeal  on  any  pretence  what« 
ever. 

Mr.  Fox  answered,  that  he  would  at 
another  opportunity  state  the  outlines  of 
a  plan  by  which  the  diminution  of  the 
debt  might  be  so  commenced  without 
being  liable  to  the  objections  hinted  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.  The  beginning 
to  pay  off  the  4  per  cents,  first,  and  then 
the  3  per  cents,  was  undoubtedfy  right. 
He  mentioned  the  reasoning  upon  the 
subject  which  they  had  formerly  heard  in 
defence  of  beginning  to  pay  off  the  3  per 
cents,  first,  and  so  proceeding  to  pay  the 
others  in  regular  progression  upwards^ 
upon  the  idea,  that  it  the  3  per  cents* 
w^re  at  par,  it  would  cost  the  public  30/. 
every  100/.,  and  therefore  the  greater  the 
loss  upon  that  stock,  the  wiser  would  it  be 
to  get  rid  of  it  first. 

Mr.  Sheridan  observed,  that  there  was, 
in  point  of  fact,  no  surplus  whatever  in 
the  present  year ;  a  circumstance  evinced 
not  only  by  the  report  itself,  but  by  the 
whole  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  speech 
that  day.  The  day  had  commencea  in  a 
very  inauspicious  manner,  and  when  he 
used  that  phrase  he  meant  no  disrepect  to 
his  Majesty,  but  merely  to  hint  at  the 
royal  message  relative  to  the  dvil  list, 
which  was  an  extraordinary  introduction 
surely  to  a  business,  the  event  of  which 
the  public  had  been  taught  to  look  for- 
ward to  with  the  pleasing  expectation  of 
finding  a  surplus  in  their  favour.  He  was 
a  little  surprized,  that  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, who,  when  he  two  years  ago  asked 
for  60,000/.  to  clear  the  debt  then  due  on 
the  civil  list,  had  in  a  manner  pledged 
himself  to  the  House,  that  no  farther 
debts  should  arise,  and  that  the  House 
should  not  again  be  applied  to  for  farther 
grants  on  the  subject,  should  come  again 
so  soon  for  so  large  a  sum  of  public  money. 
[Mr.  Pitt  said  across  the  House,  ^*  Oh 
no,  I  never  said  any  such  thing.'']  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  must  excuse  him, 
words  said  at  some  distance  might  be  for- 
gotten ;  but  he  was  clear  in  his  recollection 
of  the  circumstance,  and  indeed  it  was 
evident  he  must  have  used  some  such  ar- 
gument, or  else  why  should  the  right  hon. 
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,  gentleman  have  asked  for  60,000/.  two 
years  ago,  and  come  down  again  then  and 
claim  grants  for  an  arrear  of  so  large  an 
amount  as  210,000/.  ? 

Mr.  Pitt  considered  this  as  the  most 
extraordinary  attack  that  was  ever  made 
upon  him.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  said 
that  words  might  be  forgotten  after  they 
had  been  said :  it  was  undoubtedly  true ; 
but  it  was  also  true,  that  words  might  be 
misrepresented,  and  if  ever  he  had  heard 
a  gross  misrepresentation  of  his  words,  it 
had  been  the  charge  stated  by  the  hon. 
getptleman.  He  never  had  pledged  him- 
self not  to  come  again  to  that  House  for 
any  debts  on  the  civil  list :  when  he  asked 
for  the  60,000/.  two  years  ago,  he  had  ex- 
pressly said,  there  was  a  farther  arrear, 
but  that  he  had  not  been  in  his  office  long 
enough  to  ascertain  what  the  amount  was. 
It  was  in  the  recollection  of  the  House 
whether  he  had  ever  said  there  was  now 
an  arrear  of  210,000/. ;  he  had  said,  the 
civil  list  was  in  arrear  30,000/.  and  he  had 
at  the  same  time  stated,  that  180,000/. 
was  wanted  to  pay  off  the  remainder  of 
the  exchequer  bills,  for  which  50,000/.  a 
year  of  the  civil  list  was  mortgaged. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  agreed  to. 

Debate  on  the  Bill  for  disabling  persons 
in  the  Office  of  Ordnance^  Navy^  Sfc.  from 
voting  at  Elections.']  March  SO.  The 
order  of  the  day  bemg  read,  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Marsham  <<  for  securing  the  freedom  of 
elections  of  members  to  serve  in  parlia- 
ment, by  disabling  certain  officers  and 
persons  employed  in  or  under  the  several 
offices  of  Ordnance,  Navy,  Navy  Pay» 
Victualling,  and  Sick  and  Hurt,  from 
giving  their  votes,  at  such  elections,'*  the 
said  Bill  was  read  a  second  time*  On  the 
motion  that  it  be  committed, 

Mr.  Gascpyne  rose,  and  asked  what 
authority  that  House  possessed  to  take 
away  any  man's  franchise  ?  He  knew  of 
none.  He  had  voted  against  Mr.  Crewe's 
Bill  to  take  away  the  franchise  of  the 
revenue  officers  for  the  same  reasons  that 
he  should  vote  against  this,  because  he 
condemned  the  principle.  What  station 
in  life,  in  public  fife  at  least,  was  exempted 
from  a  wish  to  advantage  itself  through 
the  medium  of  Government  ?  And  what 
was  there  dishonourable  in  endeavouring 
to  arrive  at  preferment  through  that 
powerful  influence  ?  If  it  was  improper 
in  one  rank  of  life,  it  was  equally  improper 
in  another;  and  when  a  reform  was  set 


about,  it  ought  not  to  be  partial,  bot 
general.  Gentlemen  were  anxious  of 
preferment  through  the   three    difierent 

Crofessions  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the 
iw«  Was  there  an  ensign  who  did  not 
wish  to  be  a  lieutenant,  a  lieutenant  a 
captain  of  a  company,  i  a  captain  a  major, 
a  major  a  colonel,  a  colonel  to  have  a 
regiment,  and  then  become  a  general? 
In  like  manner  in  the  sea  service ;  and, 
again,  in  the  law,  was  there  a  barrister 
who  did  not  languish  for  a  silk  gown,  a 
silk  gown  to  be  a  Welch  judge,  a  Welch 
judge  to  be  attorney  or  solicitor-general, 
and  after  that  to  be  a  baron  of  the  Exdie- 

auer,  or  a  chief  justice  ?  And  how  w^e 
lese  pursuits,  perfectly  honourable,  to  be 
accomplished  but  by  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  ?  Even  in  the  city,  did  not  men 
aspire  after  preferment  I  First  they  were 
common-cpuqcilmen,  then  deputies  then 
sheriffs,  then  aldermen,  and  lastly  lord 
mayor ;  and  in  all  this  what  was  improper  ? 
And  where  was  the  culpability  if  an  ex- 
cellent workman  in  the  docs-yard,  or  a 
skilful  clerk  in  an  Ordnance-office,  endea- 
voured to  gain  preferment  I  Nor  would 
he  consent  that  men  so  circumstanced 
should  be  treated  so  uniustly  as  the  Bill 
under  consideration  would  treat  them,  if 
it  were  passed  into  a  law.  On  this  account 
he  felt  It  his  duty  to  oppose  the  motion. 

Mr.  Drake  asked,  whether  the  House 
would  wish  to  drive  the  workmen  irom 
the  dock-yards,  and  force  them  to  take 
refuge  in  the  dock-yards  of  inimical 
France,  er  unfriendly  Spain  ?  The  House 
had  no  right  to  take  away  their  franchises, 
and  therefore  he  should  vote  against  the 
Bill.  He  could  not  be  a  friend  to  a  mea- 
sure which  went  to  deprive  several  people 
of  their  franchises :  the  House  had  passed 
regulations  for  qualifying  and  admitting 
members  into  itself;  but  out  of  the  House, 
he  thought  it  should  not  be  attempted  to 
restrict  the  liberties  of  the  inaividuaL 
The  influence  of  the  Crown  ought  always 
to  be  kept  within  pn^r  bounds:  he 
wished  to  see  it  like  a  tree,  of  which  the 
luxuriant  branches  should  be  pruned ;  but 
he  never  would  desire  the  branches  of  the 
tree  to  be  leafless,  or  the  trunk  stripped. 
When  the  vote  was  passed,  declaring  that 
the  influence  of  the  Crown  had  increased, 
was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished, 
Mr.  Crewe's  Bill  was  the  result ;  but  that 
happened  in  a  divided,  undecided  adminis- 
tration, when  the  House  was  scarcely  con- 
fident of  the  due  reliance  it  had  a  right  to 
rqpose   in  administration :    be    was  not 
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always  ready  to  gire  up  his  opinion  to 
the  ultimate  view  of  any  person  pedibus 
ire  in  sententiam ;  but  to  propose  an 
alternative  to  a  man,  between  his  interest 
and  his  duty,  was  cruel.  The  artificer 
who  lived  in  the  country,  bom  free,  must 
DOW  be  deprived  of  his  birth-right.  What 
18  then  to  be  done  ?  He  must  retire  to 
another  climate.  Our  enemies  will  receive 
our  ship-builders,  who  must  be  driven 
frona  us,  by  depriving  them  of  their  liber- 
ties at  home. 

Mr.  Marshdm  maintained  that  the 
object  of  the  Bill  was  to  confer  a  favour, 
and  not  to  inflict  a  punishment ;  to  do  no 
injury,  but  grant  an  obligation.  The 
objects  of  it,  he  was  persuaded,  would  feel 
themselves  relieved  from  a  burthen  afler 
it  was  passed.  Wliat  right  had  gentlemen 
to  conceive  tlie  Bill  would  be  deemed  a 
hardship  by  the  objects  of  it  ?  Had  any 
one  petition  been  presented  to  that  House 
against  it  ?  Gentlemen  well  knew  the  Bill 
had  been  in  agitation  some  time,  and  that 
no  one  petition  had  been  sent  up  against 
it;  he  was  warranted  therefore  in  pre- 
suming the  objects  of  the  Bill  were  rather 
pleased  than  displeased  with  it.  He  knew 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last 
was  truly  actuated  by  the  best  or  motives. 
But  why  call  the  administration  of  the 
noble  marquis,  now  no  more*,  an  interreg- 
num ?  He  was  certain  that  the  principles 
of  that  nobleman  were  such  as  deserved 
the  highest  applause  from  his  country. 
His  maxims  of  government  were  to  pro- 
cure the  applause  and  concurrence  of  the 
wisest  and  best  men  in  the  kingdom,  and 
it  was  in  his  patriotic  administration  that 
the  former  Bill  had  passed.  If  abuses, 
which  itwas  declared,  existed,  he  knew  no 
higher  authority  to  govern  the  proceedinffs 
of  that  House  than  the  House  itself. 
Abuses  existed  by  the  influence  which 
was  known  to  be  exerted  in  the  dock- 
yards, for  gaining  votes  to  return  favourite 
members  to  parliament ;  and  such  people 
were  preferred  to  these  stations  as  were 
able  to  serve  a  purpose.  He  was  assured, 
that  some  of  the  most  able  workmen  were 
unemployed,  whilst  People  of  <  inferior 
merit  were  preferred.  This  was  a  heart- 
breaking circumstance ;  no  petitions  were 
presented  against  the  Bill  by  those  inte- 
rested, and  he  thought,  if  those  people 
were  anxious  about  their  votes,  the^ 
would  have  addressed  Parliament.  But  if 
Ministry  were  not  friends  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  why  not  avow  it;  lyid  give  it  a 
direct  opposition  ? 


Miu  Pitt  said,  that  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  make  some  observations  on  a  trans- 
action of  the  noble  Duke  at  the  head  of 
the  ordnance,  with  respect  to  certain 
savings  and  retrenchments  in  the  expen- 
diture of  his  office.  It  had  now  been 
stated,  that  the  defence  alleged  in  favour 
of  the  noble  duke  was,  that  he  had  only 
acted  as  his  predecessors  had  done  before ; 
but  he  perfectly  remembered  that  no  such 
defence  had  been  made,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  had  been  vindicated  on  the 
very  grounds'  of  his  having  differed  with 
his  predecessors  in  office.  With  respect 
to  the  question  before  the  House,  he 
professed  that  he  could  by  no  means 
agree  in  principle  with  an  honourable 
gentleman  who  had  spoken  against  it; 
however,  on  the  present  occasion,  he 
should  probably  vote  with  him.  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  gone  into  a  general  rea- 
soning on  the  unconstitutional  tendency 
of  depriving  any  person,  or  description  of 
persons  whatsoever,  of  their  right  of  vo« 
ting ;  for  his  own  part,  he  should  most 
willingly  admit,  that  a  deprivation  of  that 
sort  was  a  thing  to  which  recourse  ought 
as  seldom  as  possible  to  be  had,  and  never, 
but  in  cases  of  great  necessity,  where  it' 
appeared  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the 
freedom  of  election,  and  the  independence 
of  Parliament,  that  certain  classes  of  men 
should  be  permitted  to  vote.  To 'deny 
this  doctrine,  would  be  to  deny  that  the 
regulations  which  marked  out  and  limited 
the  qualifications  of  voters,  were  justifiable 
or  legal.  The  restriction  imposed  by  the 
Bill  on  the  officers  of  Excise  and  Customs, 
was  one  widely  different,  as  well  in  itself 
as  in  its  circumstances,  firom  that  now 
proposed  to  be  extended  to  the  servants 
of  the  Navy  and  Ordnance.  He  had  him- 
self voted  for  that  Act,  and  he  did  not 
repent  so  doing.  But  when  the  hon. 
gentleman  called  upon  such  persons  as 
had  supported  the  former  measure  to 
give  their  assistance  to  the  present,  on 
the  idea  of  consistency  of  conduct,  he 
confounded  toother  two  objects  in  them- 
selves extremely  discordant ;  for  he  could 
see  so  broad  a  difference  between  the  two 
cases,  as  would  fully  reconcile  him  to  the 
rejection  of  the  one,  without  abandoning 
any  of  those  principles  which  had  inducea 
him  to  suppdrt  the  other.  At  the  period 
in  which  Mir.  Crewe*s  Bill  was  introduced, 
the  House  had  very  sufficient  grounds  for 
proceeding  in  the  business  in  the  manner 
m  which  they  did  :  a  short  time  before  it 
had  come  to  a  resolutioui  which  the  cir- 
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cumstances  oC  the  times  fully  warranted, 
<<  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown  had  in- 
creased, was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished.''  The  truth  of  this  position 
was,  indeed,  too  apparent  from  the  history 
of  the  times ;  and  the  people  had  imbibed 
fk  conviction  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
under  the  operation  of  that  influence, 
were  induced  to  lend  their  assistance 
towards  the  carrying  on  a  most  ruinous 
«nd  disgraceful  war,  after  it  Ixad  long 
ceased  to  be  a  favourite  with  the  nation. 
The  object  of  Mr.  Crewe  s  Bill  was  to 
give  effect  and  life  to  the  principle  of  that 
resolution,  which  otherwise  must  have  re- 
mained a  dead  letter  on  the  Journals. 
Nothing  certainly  could  have  been  better 
calculated  to  reduce  that  influence  of  the 
Crown,  so  much  complained  of  as  a  griev- 
ance, than  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the 
officers. of  the  revenue  by  that  Bill;  but, 
was  it  to  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  be- 
cause it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  Crown  to  a  certain  level,  it 
would  of  course  be  an  act  of  inconsistency 
to  refuse  to  reduce  it  farther  ?  If,  indeed, 
the  principle  had  been  established,  that 
the  influence  of  the  Crown  ought  to  be 
completely  destroyed  and  overturned, 
(which,  by-the-bye,  was  certainly  true  in 
matters  of  election),  then  each  step  would 
be  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  succeed- 
ing one,  and  the  charge  of  inconsistency 
would  have  fairly  applied  against  those 
who,  having  consented  to  go  certain 
lengths,  should  decline  to  go  the  whole. 
The  reason  for  passing  that  Act  then,  was 
the  necessity  of  reducing  the  influence  of 
the  Crown.  Had  that  been  accomplished  i 
If  not,  why  extend  to  a  greater  compass 
an  invidious  distinction,  which,  having 
nothing  to  support  it  but  its  necessity  and 
beneficial  operation,  must  lose  all  shadow 
of  propriety,  if  that  operation  should  be 
found  to  fail  ?  But  if  it  had  proved  suc- 
cessful, then  the  object  for  wnich  it  was 
adopted  became  obtained,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown  was  diminished.  Nor 
could  the  argument  of  consistency  be  any 
longer  used  to  enforce  a  farther  proceed- 
ing, unless  it  were  contended,  that  the 
diminution  already  effected  was  not  suffi- 
cient. But  it  was  not  so  much  on  those 
grounds,  for  he  was  willing  to  admit  that 
any  influence  whatsoever,  remaining  in 
the-  Crown,  in  matters  of  election,  might 
be  effectually  done  away  as  much  as  it 
was  possible,  and  would  be  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  justice  and  of  right.  It 
was  on  other  grounds^  much  stronger  and 


more  impregnable,  that  his  objections  to 
the  present  Bill  were  founded.  If  any 
descriptions  of  men  whatsoevei;  were  im- 
proper, from  the  nature  of  their  situations, 
to  have  any  share  In  the  constitution  of 
that  House,  it  was  the  very  men  who  had 
been  excluded  from  that  privilege  by  Mr. 
Crewe  8  Bill,  while,  on  the  contrary,  there 
were  none  more  deserving  of  such  a  pri- 
vilege than  those  whom  it  was  now  pro- 
posed to  deprive  of  it.  The  former  per- 
sons being  concerned  in  the  collection  of 
the  public  revenue,  it  followed  that  the 
extension  of  the  public  burthens  must  be 
conducive  to  their  private  interests,  and 
therefore  they  were  the  most  improper 
persons  to  be  intrusted  with  a  power  of 
electing  the  members  of  an  assembly, 
whose  principal  duty  it  was  to  prevent  as 
much  as  possible,  the  accumulation  of  im- 
positions on  the  people.  How  different, 
then,  in  this  point  of  view,  were  the  situa- 
tions of  the  two  classes  of  men — the  one 
fattening  on  the  distresses  of  the  country, 
the  other  earning  a  livelihood  by  contri- 
buting to  its  defence !  Besides  this,  there 
was  another  material  discrimination  to  be 
observed  from  this  circumstance,  that  the 
officers  of  the  Excise  and  Customs  were 
dispersed  over  every  part  of  the  island ; 
there  was  not  a  nook  or  comer  of  it  in 
which  some  of  them  were  not  to  be  found; 
and  in  many  places  also  they  were  col- 
lected together  in  great  numbers,  and  so 
formed  a  sort  of  phalanx  which  covered 
the  whole  kingdom ;  whereas  the  workmen 
belonging  to  the  Ordnance  and  Navy  were 
confined  to  a  few  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
chiefly  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  Soutli- 
ampton,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall,  and 
even  on  those  to  a  fevr  spots.  But  an- 
other distinction,  and  the  most  striking  of 
all,  between  those  persons  was,  that  the 
revenue  officers  were  completely  under 
the  influence  of  Government,  which  could 
either  serve  them  as  their  patron,  or  by 
depriving  them  of  their  employments  re- 
duce them  to  beggary;  and  therefore, 
having  no  resource,  they  were  under  a 
necessity  of  submitting  to  the  dictates  of 
those  who  had  the  power  of  ruining  them, 
if  refractory.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the 
persons  employed  in  the  departments  now 
under  consideration  had  no  reason  even 
to  thank  their  employers ;  for,  by  going 
into  the  service  of  a  merchant,  they  might 
earn  as  comfortable  a  livelihood  as  they 
could  in  the  service  of  the  public ;  and 
should  the^  be  exasperated  by  any  ill 
treatment  m  conaecjueoce  of  nou-com* 
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pltance  with  the  mandate  of  their  superiors 
to  leaye  the  JuDgdom,  there  was  not  a 
m&ritime  nation  in  th^  world  which  would 
not  be  ready  to  receiTe  them ;  and  thus 
the  benefit  of  their  skill  and  industry 
would  not  only  become  lost  to  this  coun- 
try«  but  thrown '  into  the  scale  of  our 
rivals,  or  perhaps  our  enemies.  Had 
there  ever  nappened  any  real  cause  of 
complaint  against  any  of  the  persons  be- 
longing to  this  class*  for  submitting  to 
take  their  orders  from  Government  at 
elections?  The  land  victory  of  an  ho- 
nourable officer  had  been  mentioned  with 
triumph ;  but  did  that  triumph  argue  any 
thing  but  this  ?    Either  that  the  influence 

'  of  Government  had  not  been  exercised  at 
ally  or^  if  it  had^  that  it  had  been  exercised 
ineffiectually.  Gentlemen  would  please 
to  consider  who  were  the  representatives 
for  those  counties  to  which  Uiis  supposed 
influence  was  wholly  confined.  Were 
they  such  as  a  government  possessed  of 
influence,  and  wishing  to. use  it,  would  be 
desirous  of  countenancing?  No.  From 
their  independence^  as  well  in  fortune  as 
in  principles,  they  were  the  very  men 
whom,  of  all  others,  such  a  government 
would  wish  to  keep  out  of  that  House. 
But  it  had  been  argaed  that,  among  the 
number  of  persons  belonging  to  those 
departments,  there  were,  comparatively, 
but  few  possessed  of  a  right  of  voting. 
This,  he  apprehended,  was  a  strong  objec- 
Uon  against  the  measure,  because  the 
evil,  even  if  it  existed  in  its  utmost  |:u>s- 
sible  degree,  must  yet  be  extremely  insig- 
nificant; whereas,  by  applying  the  remedy 
now  proposed,  a  material  injury  would  be 
done  by  stigmatizing  a  most  useful,  nay, 
an  invaluable  body  of  men,  and  conse- 
quently giving  them  cause  for  ill-humour 
and  discontents,  which  might  lead  to  the 
most  dangerous  and  destructive  effects. — 
Some  honourable  members  had  thought 
proper  to  dwell  much  upon  the  subject  of 
the  borough  of  Queenborough ;  but  did 
they  mean  this  as  a  step  to  a  parlia- 
mentary reform  ?  If  they  did,  he  should 
go  hand  in  hand  with  them,  provided  the 
borough  in  question  was  really  so  defective 
in  iu  constitution  as  to  call,  for  reforma- 
tioD.  He  knew  well  that  there  were  but 
too  many  boroughs,  against  which  similar 
complaints  mig|)t  with  justice  be  alleged ; 
and  m  gomg  to  the  reformation  of  Queen- 
borough,  he  should  only  regret  that  it  was 
a  limited  instead  of  a  full  remedy  of  that 
vice  of  our  constitution,  and  the  unfair  and 
partial  mode  of  election  of  members  of 
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parliament.  Let  it  be  avowed  whether 
such  was  the  desisn;  for,  however  he 
might  be  dissatisfied  at  the  trifling  extent 
of  the  reformation,  he  should  notwith- 
standing gladly  embrace  it  as  a  beginning. 
Yet  gentlemen  should  take  care  whether, 
by  thus  depriving  a  part  of  the  electors 
for  that  borough  of  their  franchises,  they 
might  not  add  to  the  evil  which  th^y 
meant  to  cure ;  whether  they  would  not 
so  far^iminish  the  numbers  of  the  electors, 
as  to  leave  the  disposal  of  the  election  in 
the  hand^  of  eitlier  some  powerful  man  in 
the  neighbourhood,  or  of  a  petty  corpo- 
ration, a  prey  to  the  most  open  and  profli- 
gate venality,  by  which  tne  very  worst 
sort  of  members  might  become  introduced 
into  that  House.  If  it  could,  however, 
be  made  appear  that  there  had  really 
existed  any  abuses  in  the  elections  for 
Queenborough  which  called  for  preven- 
tion, there  was  a  method  of  doing  away 
all  danger  of  their  recurring  again,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  avoiding  the  bad  con- 
sequences of  throwing  the  whole  power 
into  the  hands  of  a  few ;  and  this  was  a 
method  that  he  should  be  happy  to  see 
adopted  in  more  instances  than  that  of 
Queenborough — the  extending,  instead  of 
contracting,  the  privilege  of  voting,  as  in 
the  case  ot  New  Shoreharo.  Such  were 
his  sentiments;  and,  consistently  with 
these,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  meet  with 
an  opposing  voice  any  act  which  went  to 
deprive  of  the  immunities  of  British  citi- 
zens a  multitude  of  valuable  individuals. 

Mr.  Fox  contended,  that  when  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  threw  out  insinuations 
against  the  borough  of  Queenborough,  he 
seemed  labouring,  but  vainly,  to  bring 
discredit  against  the  framer  of  the  Bill,  as 
if  he  wished'  to  destroy  the  influence  of 
the  Crown  over  it,  only  for  the  purpose  of 
transferring  the  borough  to  one  or  more 
private  individuals.  *  The  riglit  hon.  gen- 
tleman bad  at  first  seemed  to  imagine  that  , 
there  was  some  degree  of  influence  proper 
to  remain  in  the  Crown  ;  but  he  had  after- 
wards recanted,  and  acknowledged  that 
no  such  influence  ought  at  all  to  exist ; 
and  if  thus,  the  whole  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  argument,  on  the  subject  of 
consistency,  went  for  nothing,  for  it  was 
founded  on  the  doctrine,  that  however 
proper  it  might  have  been  to  diminish  the 
influence  of  the  Crown,  yet  it  might  also 
prove  inexpedient  entirely  to  destroy  it. 
IJiis,  however,  beibg  given  up  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  the  whde  force  ,of  the 
charge  of  inconsistency  would  come  home 
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to  him  if  he  persisted^  in  the  q>position. 
If  depriving  the  officers  of  ^e  revenue  of 
the  nght  of  voting  tended  to  reduce  the 
influence  of  the  Crowii  over  elections,  the 
depriving  those  other  servants  of  the  Crowii 
of  the  same  right  roust  necessarily  reduce 
H  still  farther ;  and  bj  the  right  hon«  gen- 
tleman's own  acknowledgment,  it  could 
not  hecome  reduced  too  low,  because  it 
ought  to  be  wholly  and  completely  abo- 
lished* The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
pretended  to  make  a  distmction  between 
the  difierent  persons  concerned  in  the 
former  and  the  present  Bill ;  he  had  first 
distinguished  them  by  the  circumstance 
of  one  body  being  extended  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  the  other  being  confined  to 
a  few  places.  He  should  not  take  upon 
bimself  to  say  which  of  the  two  bodies  of 
men  were  most  dangerous,  but  he  would 
assert  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  ar- 
gument only  went  to  she^,  that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  revenue  were  a  more  dan^rous 
set  of  voters,  from  being  more  diffused 
And  numerous,  than  the  servants  of  the 
Ordnance  and  Navy.  Yet  this  argument, 
admitting  it  to  be  true,  did  not  t^ch  the 
principle  of  the  measure,  but  only  tended 
to  prove,  that  although  it  was  necessary 
aod  proper,  yet  it  was  not  so  necessary  or 
so  proper,  as  the  former  regulation.  He 
had  also  ventured  to  say,  that  no  bad 
effiscts  were  ever  felt  from  the  interference 
of  those  men  in  elections  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Government.  There  had  been 
DO  contest  for  Kent  for  many  y^ars  back, 
and  he  hoped,  while  the  present  gentle- 
men continued  to  offer  themselves,  that 
lao  influence  would  be  able  to  defeat  them; 
but  in  Southampton,  there  had  been  a 
most  violent  contest  a  few  years  back; 
and  no  gentleman  who  remembered  the 
circumstances  of  the  election  would  pre- 
tend to  say,  that  no  influence  was  used  by 
Government  on  tlie  people  employed  in 
the  dock-yards.  The  idea  oT  arguing,  that 
because  the  exercise  of  influence  had  been 
unsuccessful,  the  influence  itself  could  not 
exist,  was  too  ridiculous  for  reorobation ; 
and  on  this  occasion  be  shoula  instance 
the  cases  of  two  honourable  baronets  (sir 
Henry  Fletcher  and  sir  James  Lowther), 
in  which  the  former  triumphed  over  the 
latter  in  an  election  for  Cumberland,  and 

Cno  ()erson  could  say,  that  the  latter 
no  influence  in  the  county.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  objected  to  the^ 
exclusion  of  tliose  persons  n*om  the  rt|ht^ 
of  voting  at  elections,  on  the  supposition 
that  it  would  prove  a  stigma  upon  their 
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characters.  Would  any  gentleoian 
ture  to  avow,  that  in  depriviog  the  officens 
of  Excise  of  this  right,  ne  intended  to  affix 
a  brand  on  that  very  useful  body  of  men  ? 
Was  it  also  to  be  alleged  that  the  exdo- 
sion  of  those  persons,  in  whom  the  highest 
confidence  was  placed,  the  CommiaaioPCTs 
of  Excise  and  dustonis,  was  intended  as  a 
stigma  upon  them  ?  If  it  were,  that  aide 
of  the  House  would  indeed  deserve  all  the 
ill  language  and  all  the  calumnies  which 
had  b^n  thrown  upon  them  by  the  right 
hon.  eentleman.  nut  it  was  contended, 
that  the  advantage  resulting  from  this  re- 
gulation would  prove  very  much  confined, 
because  very  few  of  the  persons  concerned 
had  a  right  of  voting.  The  same  argu- 
ment would  have  applied  to  the  Excise 
and  Custom-house  officers,  because  very 
few  of  them  enjoyed  that  privilcfje.  it 
was  difficult  to  avoid  smiling  at  the  idea  of 
supposing  that  the  artizans,  if  deprived 
of  their  votes  at  Sections,  would  go  to 
foreign  countries  in  resentments  What 
were  Uiey  to  do  abroad  >  Were  they  to 
have  voices  in  the  appmntment  of  mem- 
bers of  parliament  in  France  ?  Were  diey 
to  influence  the  elections  of  Spain?  or 
were  they  to  look  for  ashare  in  toe  aristo- 
cracy of  Holland  ?  The  influence  of  the 
Crown  had  not,  in  anv  degree,  decreased 
since  the  time  in  which  the  celebrated  re- 
solution was  entered  into  by  that  House. 
The  circumstances  of  the  late  chaages,  on 
the  contrary,  too  plainly  proved  that  this 
influence  bad  continued  n>06t  rapidly  to 
increase  in  such  a  degree  as  to  ml  every 
true  friend  to  the  constitution  with  thle 
most  alarming  apprehensions.  To  reduce 
that  influence,  therefore,  withm  some  li- 
mits, and  to  ease  the  objects  of  the  Bill 
from  being  the  slaves  of  power,  and  there- 
by to  make  them  dq^end  for  preferment 
solely  on  their  skill,  iheir  experteooe,  aod 
their  merit  as  workmen,  he  riiould  most 
heartily  support  the  present  measure. 

Lord  Mulgrane  observed^  that  the  ri^ 
hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  wandenng 
firom  the  Mr  field  of  iir^uroeot,  had  inter- 
mingled his  remarks  with  personal  attacks 
against  the  Mimster;  but  their  two  cha- 
racters were  before  the  public,  who  would 
decide  upon  their  respective  merits.  The 
objects  of  the  Bill  were  praise-wordiy  for 
not  having  petitioned  the  Hoose;  and 
therefore  their  interests  ought  not  to  i«& 
less  under  their  consideration.  As  to  the 
conduct  of  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  while  at 
the  Admiralty-board,  it  was  more  than  de- 
fensible. Butwho,  Indeed,  had  ever  dared 
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^U>  grant  a  workman  prefermeiit  when  it 
-wus  his  turn,  merely  on  account  of  his 
election  interest?  The  man  who  did  so, 
deserved  to  die  upon  the  scaffold.  He 
should  vote  affainst  the  Bill,  because  he 
regarded  it  as  nostile  to  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Hon^^iDoocf  maintained,  (hat  the 
Bill  could  not  be  said  to  takeaway  a  fran- 
chise from  a  dock-3rard  workman,  because 
that  could  not  be  termed  a  franchise,  which 
the  holder  was  not  permitted  to  exercise 
fredy.  He  saw,  witn  pain,  that  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  voted  for  Mr.  Crewe's  Bill,  contended 
against  the  Bill  then  before  the  House ; 
but  from  his  reserve  upon  the  subject  at 
first,  he  suspected  that  such  would  be  his 
-conduct. 

Mr.  Rolk  said,  that  he  had  voted  for 
Mr.  Crewe's  Bill,  because  at  that  time  he 
was  of  opinion  tjiat  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  was  too  great,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  diminished ;  oeing  at  present  of  a  con- 
trary opinion,  and  thinking  the  Bill  an 
iinjust  BiU,  he  should  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Courienay  said,  that  lord  Mulgrave 
had  urged  a  most  extraordinary  argument 
on  the  question ;  but  he  had  too  high  an 
esteem  for  the  noble  lord's  abilities  to 
think  him  serious ;  fbr  the  noble  lord  had 
expressed  great  anxiety  lest  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country  might  be  endan- 
gered, and  our  rishts  and  liberties  de- 
stroyed, if  this  Bui ,  were  passed  into  a 
law ;  as  the  larse  body  of  workmen  in  the 
^k>ck-yards,  and  ordnance  artificers,  might 
at  some  future  period,  from  mere  resent- 
ment, take  a  decided  part  with  the  Crown, 
and  enable  some  ambitious  moifarcfa  to 
establish  despotism  and  arbitrary  power ! 
The  noble  lord  had  also  explained  and 
amended  a  position  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  maintained  exactly 
the  same  prmciple  and  the  same  argument, 
by  asserting  that  it  would  be  of  no  advan- 
tage to  the  country  if  the  influence  of  the 
executive  power  were  reduced  in  some 
petty  corporations,  if  by  such  means  the 
influence  was  traiwferred  to  some  leading 

fentlemen  of  fortune  in  the  neighbour- 
ood.  The  flillacy  of  tbb  argument,  and 
the  obvious  distinction  between  the  two 
cases  was  so  apparent,  that  he  should  not 
mis-tpend  the  time  of  the  House  in  point- 
ing them  out,  but  proceed  on  a  principle 
more  consonant  to  the  professions  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  and  he 
diottld  expect  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
support,  when  he  had  proved  (which  he 
trusted  be  should  be  i^le  to  do)  that  the 


noble  Duke  at  the  head  of  the  Ordnance 
lavished  away  the  public  money,  to  main- 
tain his  interest  in  the  borough  of  Queen- 
borough.  He  had  on  a  former  dccasion 
stated  that  a  saving  of  2,000/.  on  the  re- 
port of  the  SuperintendjEint  of  Shipping, 
might  have  been  made  by  adopting  the 
scheme  proposed  and  recommended.  Aa 
hon.  gentleman  had,  indeed,  asserted,  that 
the  arrangement  was  not  adopted,  be- 
cause it  appeared  to  the  noble  Duke  and 
the  Board  both  expensive  and  useless. 
'Still,  Mr.  Courtenay  said,  he  was  con-, 
vinced  that  the  building  barges,  &c.  and 
disposing  of  the  Queenborough  boats, 
would,  m  the  first  instance,  cost  3,000/., 
yet  the  advance  of  the  principal  was  am- 
ply compensated  by  an  annual  saving  of 
i2,000/.  In  fact,  it  was  gaining  1,850/.  a 
year  by  pa^ng  150/.  interest.  This  saving, 
trifling  as  it  might  appear,  would,  on  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  calcula- 
tion, at  compound  interest,  pay  off  the 
national  debt  in  5'  or  600  years,  which 
period,  long  as  it  might  seem,  was  no  more 
than  an  hour  in  the  existence  of  a  nation. 
Mr.  Courtenay  said,  that  the  late  rodstef- 
general  of  the  Ordnance  (vi^codnt  Towb- 
shend)  had  proceeded  on  a  suggestion  of 
the  noble  Duke's  in  retrenching  the  ex- 

Cense  of  the  (teeenborough  naval  esta- 
Ushment;  for,  the  noble  duke  himself, 
in  the  year  1782,  glowing  with  all  the 
zeal  of  patriotic  reformation,  and  the 
bdpies  of  coming  into  office,  had,  in  one  of 
his  declamatory  invectives,  pointed  out 
Queenborough  as  a  striking  instance  of  the 
corrupt  practices  pursued  by  Administra- 
tion, ana  of  die  lavish  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  by  the  Ordnance,  to  bribe 
the  electors  of  that  borough.  On  that 
ground,  viscount  Townshend  had  ohlered 
an  inquiry— had  received  its  superintend- 
ant's  report ;  and  was«determined  to  carry 
his  plan  into  execution,  and  had  actually . 
given  him  express  and  decisive  orders 
to  do  so  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  De- 
cember. On  these  orders,  the  super* 
intendant  had  actually  pfoceeded,  whea 
the  noble  duke  thought  proper  to  coun- 
termand him ;  and  iSere  the  matter  still 
rested.  The  surveyor-general  had  said^ 
that  the  late  Board  had  themselves  put  a 
stop  to  the  business  on  the  2Sd  of  De- 
cember ;  this  Mr.  Courtenay  apprdiended 
was  a  mistake,  as  they  bad  hot  acted 
officially  after  the  20th.  Probably  the 
mistake  arose  from  this,  that  the  noble 
Duke,  ei^er  (as  he  always  was)  to  serve 
his  country,  and  to  proceed  immediately 
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on  businesg,  had,  after  kissing  hands,  gone 
down  to  the  board-room,  and  entered  a 
minute  on  his  own  authority,  to  check  the 
pfficious  zeal  of  the  superintendant,  and 
aaye  the  loyal  freemen  of  Queenborough 
from  destruction.     The  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Luttrell),'  not  perhaps  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  official  impetuosity  and 
precipitation  of  the  noble  dulce,  had,  na- 
turally enough  supposed,  that  the  order 
4)f  the  23d  of  December  had  been  given 
by  the  late  board.    On  the  closest  exa- 
mination,   Mr.    Courtenay  apprehended 
this  would  be  found  strictly  and  correctly 
the  fact;  but,  as  he  was  informed,  and 
from  good  authority,  the   noble  duke's 
kindness  to  this  most  favoured  borough 
had  not  stopped  there :   he  had,  since, 
preferably  employed  the  Queenhorough 
sail- makers,  and  snip -builders  in  the  repair 
iof  the  ondnance  vessels,  perhaps  because 
they  had  offered  lower  terms;   but  this 
,  was  not  ^one  by  public  advertisement, 
though  the  noble  duke  bad  grounded  a 
Jibel  on  the  late  board,  for  not  pursuing 
this  mode>   and  made  a  panegyric    on 
hiiTiself  for  invariably  adopting  it.— Mr. 
Courtenay  now  begged  leave  to  stato  a 
fact  which  would  shew  in  the  strongest 
li^ht  the  noble  duke's  practice  contrasted 
with  his  professions ;   as  he  seemed  to 
have  a  strong  inclination  to  lay  out  the 
money  of  the  public,  not  alone  to  influ- 
ence the  electors  at  Qiueenborough,  but 
likewise  to  purchase  a  seat  for  one  of  his 
friends  in  that  House.    The  foct  he  al- 
luded to  was  this :  when  the  noble  duke 
first  came  into  office,  sir  C.  Frederick, 
who  had  served  in  the  Ordnance  above 
forty  years,  applied  to  the  noble  duke  for 
his  reconunendation  to  the  King,  for  some 
adequate  provision  for  his  long  and  faith- 
ful services.     The  noble  duke's  answer 
was  very  proper :  he  said,  that  certainly 
he  could  not  comply  with  sir  Charles's  re- 
quest, as  he  had  beard  ipjurious  reports  of 
his  official  conduct,  when  acting  as  sur- 
veyor-general at  the  Ordnance.  Some  time 
;sfter,  the  noble  duke  wrote  a  letter  f  which 
Mr.  Courtenay  had  seen),  md  said  ne  was 
happy  to  find,  on  a  strict  inquiry,  that  all 
those  reports  were  false  and  groundless, 
;and  therefore  he  had  recommended  faim^ 
to  the  King,  for  a  pension  ofSOOL  on  the 
the  superannufae4  li«t>  without  ever  men- 
iionin|^  a  word,   or  even  annexing  any 
condition  of  sir  Charles's  vacating   his 
jseat  in  fmrliament.    However,  when  the 
paper,  signifying  his  Majesty's  pleasure, 
yv^B  po  be  drawn  up,  it  ly^  so  artfully 
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worded,  that  sir  Charles's  seat  wto  abso- 
lutely vacated,  on  his  accepting  this  gra- 
cious provimon  for  his  long  and  faithful 
services.  An  hon.  member  of  the  House 
(Mr.  Kenrick)  at  that  time  one  of  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  knowing  sir  Charles's 
intention,  objected  to  the  form  in  which 
the  paper  was  drawn,  as  unnecessary,,  and 
contrary  to  precedent  on  similar  occasions. 
But  finding  his  remonstrapces  in  vain,  as 
the  only  resource,  he  acquainted  sir 
Charles  of  the  fact,  who  had  just  time  to 
come  down  to  the  House  to  prevent  a 
vacancy  being  declared,  and  a  new  writ 
issued  for  Queenborough.  The  noble 
Duke,  in  consequence  of  this,  prevented 
the  King's  gracious  intention  from  taking 
place,  and  sir  Charles  was  deprived  of  any 
provbioQ  until  a  change  of  administration 
took  place. 

Sir  Charles  Middleton  said,  be  should 
vote  against  the  motion,  more  particularly 
on  account  of  a  number  of  young  men, 
some  of  whom  were  now  appreptices,  and 
others  had  served  their  time  in  the  yards. 
Many  of  these  were  the  sons  of  freemen 
in  the  neighbouring  boroughs,  or  entitled 
to  small  freeholds  in  the  neisfabourioff 
counties.  Sir  Charles  arguea  that  it 
would  be  exceedingly  wrong,  considered 
as  a  matter  of  polrcy,  to  strip  the  franchise 
fi-om  this  body  of  men,  for  no  other  rea- 
son but  because  they  belonged  to  the 
dock-yards.  He  stated,  that  those  useful 
young  men,  who  were  Fpaid  but  2*.  ^d*  a 
day,  would,  if  they  were  cruelly  and  un- 
justly disfranchised  of  the  right  of  yoiing, 
certainly  fly  from  the  service,  and  attach 
themselves  to  the  merdiants'  yards. 

Mr.  Pye  took  notice  of  what  had  been 
said  relative  to  the  driving  the  workmen 
out  of  the  dock-yards  of  this  country,  md 
declared  himself  against  the  Bill,  as  tend- 
ing to  deprive  Englishmen  of  their  birth- 
right, wiinout  the  least  pretence  of  their 
havinff  committed  any  crune.  He  added« 
that  although  the  objects  of  it  might  not 
take  refuge  in  France  or  Spain,  they 
might  in  America,  which,  doubtless,  was 
considerably  more  detrimentaL 

Sir  W.  Cunyngham  complained .  of 
certain  persons  belonging  to  the  dock- 
yards, having  come  down  to  Scotland,  and 
mterfered  against  him  at  his  last  election ; 
and  he  appealed  to  Mr.  Dundas  as  to  tba 
truth  of  toe  fact. 

Mr.  Dundas  acknowledge4  that  he  cer- 
tainly had  opposed  the  hon.  gentleman  m 
the  manner  he  had  described,  and  it  was 
entirely  because  of  bis  part^princ^les.  Ha 
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leclared  it  to  be  highly  indecent  for  any 
[entleman,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  to  attempt 
o  fix  a  fttiffma  upon  any  set  of  men  what- 
iver,  merely  because  they  were  employed 
n  the  King's  service.  He  reprobated 
^r.  Crewe's  BiU,  and  desired  any  one  to 
tand  up  and  shew  his  face  manfully  and 
coldly  in  refutation  of  the  arguments  he 
lad  advanced.  He  treated  me  idea  of  all 
eforro  bills  of  that  sort;  with  a  consider- 
ible  degree  of  contempt  and  ridicule ; 
leclaring  that  whenever  gentlemen  of  a 
articular  description  were  out  of  place, 
hey  found  it  necessary  every  now  and 
hen  to  amuse  the  public,  by  serving  up  a 
lish  of  disfranchisements. 

Mr.  Sheridan  declared,  that  the  right 
ion.  gentleman  had  truly  said,  that  he 
lever  made  an  assertion  witfadut  being 
eudy  to  shew  his  foce  at  the  same  time ; 
or,  he  believed  the  House  woi^d  agree 
rith  him,  that  he  had  never  advanced  an 
rgument,  however  irreconcilable  with 
eason  or  logic,  upon  which  he  had  not 
»een  perfectly  ready  to  put  a  good  coun- 
enance.  With  regard  to  his  dish  of  dis- 
ranchisements,  he,  of  all  men,  should  not 
lave  set  it  before  the  House,  who  doubt- 
sss  must  well  remember  that  the  right- 
ion,  gentleman  had  not  only  first  been 
nduc^  to  nibble  a  little  at  a  plate  or  side 
iish  filled  with  the  same  ingredients,  but 
lad  afterwards  been  brought  to  sit  down 
o  a  whole  course  of  dishes  of  that  sort, 
rhen  his  right  hon.  friend  near  him  had 
erved  up  his  grand  entertainment  of  par- 
iamentary  reform.  The  object  of  that 
eform  had  been,  not  to  disfranchise  a 
ingle  description  of  men  merely,  but  a 
arge  nmnber  of  voters  from  many  dif- 
erent  boroughs.  [Mr.  Pitt  said,  across 
he  Uble,  "  No  such  thing !"]  Mr.  She- 
id  an  thanked  him  for  his  correction,  and 
aid  he  recollected  the  people  were  to  be 
10  id  for  giving  up  their  franchises,  which 
uited  his  argument  better,  because  every 
»ody  knew  where  money  was  in  the  case, 
he  right  hon.  gentleman  would  be  better 
^leased.  But,  how  unconstitutional  was 
he  idea  of  purchasing  with  a  bribe,  that 
/hich  it  had  ever  been  contended  no 
Englishman  could  sell  or  part  with  for 
ac»iiey — his  unalienable  right  of  voting  at 
n  election.  He  alluded  to  what  lord 
^ulgrave  had  said  respecting  that  man's 
ieserving  to  lose  his  head  who  used  the 
ofluence  of  the  Crown  improperly.  [His 
^rdship.rose  to  set  Mr.  Sheridan  right* 
ind  rraeated  his  words,  declaring  that  he 
i3d  ^aid,  that  man  ought  to  lose  his  head, 


who  exercised  the  powers  of  Government 
in  the  manner  alluded  to.1  Mr.  Sheridan 
said,  he  was  glad  to  find  the  e3tpression 
was  *  ought  to  lose  his  head,'  because  if  it 
had  been  *  would  have  lost  his  head,'  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  not  that  day 
have  had  a  face  \o  have  shewn  in  that 
House. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the 
House  divided :  Yeas  il.  Noes  1 17.  The 
Bill  was  consequently  lost. 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Bill  to  ear- 
plain  and  amend  Mr.  Pittas  East  India, 
Bill.2  March  31.  The  order  of  the  day 
being  read,  that  a  Bill  entitled  '*  an  Act  to 
explain  and  amend  certain  provisions  of 
an  Act  made  in  the  24th  of  his  present 
Majesty,  respecting  the  better  regulation' 
and  management  of  the  officers  of  the 
East  India  Company,"  be  read  a  second 
time. 

Earl  FUzwiUiam  requested  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  some  remarks  concerning 
the  explanatory  Bill  which  he  held  in  his 
hand.  Explanatory  he  called  it,  from  the 
title  it  bore,  and  not  from  the  matter  it 
contained.  Considering  it  to  he  rather 
dark,  than  elucidatory,  he  should  request 
from  his  Majesty's  ministers  that  they 
would  a  little  explain  what  the  principle 
of  this  Bill  was.  The  preamble,  without 
mentioning,  as  in  all  cases  of  necessity 
had  hitherto  been  the  practice,  **  that  it 
was  expedient  so  to  do,"  merely  said, 
**  that  a  doubt  may  arise,  whether,  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  letter  of  the  former 
act,  the  nominations  and  appointments 
made,  or  to  be  made  by  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, of  any  of  the  covenanted  servants 
of  the  Company^  to  supply  the  vacant 
office  of  any  counsellor  in  any  of  the  pre- 
sidencies, are  or  would  be  valid  or  effec- 
tual, unless  such  cdvenated  servants  were 
actually  resident  in  India  at  the  time  of 
making  the  nomination,  and  that  therefore 
to  obviate  this  doubt  the  present  Bill  is 
brought  in.'*  The  circumstance  of  mak- 
ing one  Act  to  explain  another,  on  a  8op« 
position  that  a  doubt  may — not  has  arisen, 
was  a  new  and  curious  mode;  but  he 
should  not  pretend  to  take  up  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  if,  firom  the  Bill  itself, 
he  could  find  out  where  the  doubt  lay  ii| 
the  former  Bill,  and  what  really^  was  its 
intent  as  to  the  principle  of  the  present 
one.  That  the  first  Bill  was  full  of^errors, 
and  fVaught  with  absurdities,  was  pret^ 
evident,  before  it  passed  into  a  law ;  and 
that  Ministry  now  in  part  confessed  it  to 
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be  so,  the  order  of  the  day  fully  proved. 
The  new  clauses,  however,  which  had 
been  introduced,  in  order  to  rectify  the 
old  blunders,  or  rather  under  pretence  of 
having  that  for  then:  object,  went  much 
farther,  and  tended  to  establish  a  system, 
that  in  bis  opinion  was  multiplied  with 
inconsistencies,  and  fraught  with  injurious 
restrictions.  There  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing levelled  at  the  commander  in  chief, 
general  Sloper,  by  the  first  provisional 
clause  in  the  Bill,  where  he  was  incapa- 
c;itated  from  sitting  at  the  council  in  any 
of  the  presidencies.  Why  this  interdic- 
tion was  introduced,  it  would  be  requisite 
for  ministers  to  demonstrate,  or  it  might 
be  a  supposition  net  ill-founded  to  ima- 
gine, that  the  disappointment  which  a 
certain  person  met  in  general  Sloper,  and 
not  his  friend  being  appointed,  had  ope- 
rated in  the  introduction  of  this  disgrace- 
ful clause.  There  certainly  did  not  appear 
on  the  face  of  the  Bill,  in  its  preamble,  or 
in  any  of  its  contents,  one  reason  to  war- 
rant so  flagrant  a  departure  from  what 
bad  been  considered  as  an  actual  part  of 
the  necessary  appendage  to  the  conse- 
quence, as  well  as  the  power  of  a  com- 
mander in  chief.  That  the  governor- 
general  should  be  invested  with  great 
power,  was  a  truth,  which  experience  had 
taught  us  to  be  salutary  to  the  politics  of 
Indui ;  but  that  he  should  have  new  and 
extraordinary  powers  given  him,  required 
more  arguments  to  demonstrate,  than  had 
yet  been  adduced  in  any  discussion  on  the 
topic  of  India.  He  was  led  te  make  this 
;remark,  from  that  part  of  the  Bill  which 
jan  to  this  efiect :  **  Tbat  so  much  of  the 
former  Act  should  be  repealed  as  ap- 
pointed, that  in  case  of  sickness  of  any  of 
^he  counsellors  of  Fort  William,  Fort  St. 
George  and  Bombay,  or  in  case  of  their 
absence  for  fourteen  days,  the  senior  civil 
servant  of  the  Company  on  the  spot  ihould 
aucceed.'*  For  this  repeal  introduced  a 
;iew  mode,  which  was,  that  such  civil 
^officer  should  be  at  least  twelve  years  re- 
jsident  in  India.  This  was  an  interdiction 
to  the  employment  of  men  of  merit  in 
cases  of  emergency,  unless  they  had  en- 
titled themselves  to  the  situation  by  twelve 
years  servitude.  It  would  be  necessary 
for  ministers  to  explain  the  reasons  for 
^hts  alteration  in  the  old  laws  of  the  Com- 
pany. There  were  other  ^clauses,  which 
fdso  came  within  the  same  questionable 
ahape,  ip  i^^pect  to  empo^verm^  the  go- 
vernor-general of  Fort  William,  m  Bengal, 
and  the  severed  governors  or  presidents  of 


Fort  St.  Geoige  and  Bombay,  with  a  dis- 
cretionary power  to  act  without  the  con- 
currence of  their  respective  cooBcils. 
Under  all  these  circumstaooet,  he  fek  it 
necessary  to  solicit  an  elucidation  of  this 
new  system  from  the  roimsters  of  the 
Crown.  , 

Lord  iValsingham  contended,  that  there 
was  not,  in  the  present  BOl,  any  reflec- 
tion whatever  meant  on  the  conduct  of 
general  Sloper,  and  that  his  appointmeDt 
was  not  at  all  6on3idered  when  toe  dauaes 
alluded  to  were  introduced.  There  was  a 
general  benefit  meant  in  tl^  alteratioQ; 
and  it  would  respect  every  codmiander  i& 
chief,  as  well  as  the  able  and  experienced 
officer  now  commanding  the  military  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  The  principle  of 
the  Bill  had  for  iu  object  that  which  the 
former  Bill  intended ;  there  was  oo  port  of 
the  intention  abandoned,  the  meaning  was 
still  the  sam§ — a  reform  in  the  executive 
government  of  India,  a  reform  whidi  was 
most  loudly  called  for.  As  to  any  new 
powers  given  to  the  governor-general, 
they  were  such  as  were  found  expedient 
to  the  system  established.  A  diviaion  of 
sentiment,  of  political  sentiment,  whether 
from  private  pique  or  from  puUic  motives, 
had  too  often  stopped  the  operationt  of 
government  in  that  part  of^  the  world, 
created  confusion  and  multiplied  difical« 
ties.  To  avoid  this  in  future,  and  to  put 
into  the  hand^  of  the  governor  those 
powers,  without  which  his  executive  go- 
vernment must  be  impeded,  were  the 
great  outline  of  one  part  of  the  system; 
and  he  begged  the  House  to  recd^ect, 
that  it  was  by  the  exertion  of  audi  au- 
thority that  India  was  saved  by  lord  Cltve. 
Many  other  instances,  where  it  was  re- 
quisite that  the  goVemor-general  ahould 
have  this  extensive,  authority,  moat  be  in 
the  memory  of  alb  acquainted  with  the 
transactions  of  India,  and  it  was  oo  the 
mpst  mature  deliberation,  «and  from  the 
best  established  premises  that  the  cendn- 
sions  were  drawn  on  which  the  present 
svstem  respecting  India  was  founded. 
As  to  any  disappomted  views  of  any  per- 
son with  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  net, 
he  knew  not  what  the  noUe  earl  coidd 
mean.  General  Sloper  was  an  oflicer  of 
high  estimation ;  ana  as  he  had  not  com- 
mitted any  fault  to  deserve  disapproba- 
tion, it  was  not  natural  to  suppose  tlmt  an 
act  of  parliament  would  be  pamcd,  in 
which  a  clause  was  igtroduced  to  give  him 
personal  6ffi?noe. 

Viscount  Stormoni  observed*  thitt  ,hn 
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efrained  from  opposinc^  the  least  amend- 
oent  in  the  fenner  Bill  which  passed,  be- 
ause  it  was  in  itself  so  absurd^  so  ridicu- 
jus,  so  inefficacious,  s6  unconstitutional, 
nd  $o  oppressive,  that  any  alteration  roust 
«  an  amendment.  And  vet  in  these  al- 
erations,  as  was  justly  observed  by  the 
loble  earl  who  spoke  first,  there  were  a 
ariety  of  errors — errors  of  a  very  capital 
ature,  which  the  noble  lord  who  rose  to 
lefend  tlie  principle  of  the  Bill  was  not  so 
lappy  as,  in  his  niind,  to  remove.  The 
Irst  Bill  was  indeed  a  most  pernicious  bill, 
nd  yet,  even  pernicious  as  it  was,  ministers 
o  highly  plumed  themselves  upon  its  jus- 
ice  and  its  purity,  that  they  actually  de- 
lared  that  they  should  plant  their  exist- 
nce  in  office  and  their  characters  as 
tatesmen,  upon  its  rectitude,  its  efficacy, 
nd  its  faultless  political  wisdom.  Yet 
«fore  that  very  BiU  had  been  many  months 
n  India,  and  almost  as  soon  as  its  execu- 
iVe  clauses  began  to  operate,  ministers 
bund  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
epealine  some  of  its  most  essential  parts. 
The  noble  lord  had  declared,  that  this  Bill 
lid  not  mean  to  injure,  or  curtail  the 
»ower  of  general  Sloper  personally ;  but 
hat  it  went  to  all  commanders  in  chief, 
^ho  mi^bt  be  appointed  in  future,  as  well 
s  to  him.  Was  this  the  real  fact,  and 
ras  there  not  some  sudden  cause — some 
ecret  motives  in  the  transaction,  which 
ould  not  meet  the*  face  of  open  day,  and 
tand  the  test  of  truth  i  The  injury  done 
0  the  general  was  not  indeed  openly 
ointed-*it  was  a  blow  in  ambush— it  was 
n  oblique  command  to  him  to  resign 
is  authority,  because,  after  passing  this 
ict,  he  could  no  longer  hola  it  with  ho- 
lOur  to  himself,  nor  with  credit  to  the 
rofession.  This,  no  doubt,  was  a  cir- 
umstance,  which  the  framers  of  the  Bill 
new,  when  the^  introduced  the  clause  to 
eprive  him  of  his  seat  at  the  council 
loard.  As  the  India  business  was  now 
stdilished,  there  did  not  appear  any  per- 
on  who  was  actually  responsible  to  the 
»ublic  for  the  transactions  of  that  empire, 
rhere  was  not  any  one  to  appiv  to  rrom 
rbom  a  Satisfactory  answer  could  be  had, 
r  who.deemed  himself  actu^  ameoid>le 
3  the  lawii  of  his  country.  There  was  an 
vident  proof  of  this  upoq  record ;  cer- 
ain  papers  were  moved  for,  which  the 
louse  aenied  as  dangeroos,  in  the  very 
3oment  when  the  Board  of  Control  said, 
bey  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter, 
s  it  was  commercial,  and  when  the  Court 
f  Directors,  in  consequence  of  that  an« 
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swer,  declared,  that  they  were  totally  out 
of  the  question,  as  tlie  matter  entirely  lay 
with  the  board.  Thus  sent  backwards 
and  forwards,  when  application  was  made, 
it  was  a  pretty  evident  truth  that  the  pre- 
sent system  was  to  take  away  all  responsi- 
bility in  respect  to  India.  This  was  io 
totally  different  from  the  practices  to 
which  this  constitution  had  been  habi- 
tuated, that  there  was  every  reason  to 
warrant  a  disapprobation  of  the  ministerial 
plan  in  respect  to  India.  The  whole  ope- 
rations of  Government  were  bad ;  for  as  to 
system,  or  any  thing  like  system,  it  was 
not  to  be  found  in  their  conduct;  a  kind 
of  heterogeneous  mass  of  contradictions 
and  weakness  marked  all  their  transactions. 
They  had  neither  strength  nor  stability. 
He  could  not  avoid  again  turning  to  the 
situation  of  general  Sloper,  whose  charac- 
ter as  an  officer  was  held  in  high  repute.^ 
What  did  the  present  Bill  effect  in  respect 
to  that  officer  ?  It  wounded  the  soldier  in 
his  honour,  without  affording  him  dignity 
in  his  disgrace,  or  splendour  m  retirement. 
He  mentioned  those  terms,  because  his 
dismissal  from  the  council  must  be  con- 
strued into  disgrace,  and  the  consequent 
giving  up  of  his  military  command,  must 
make  him  retire  from  service.  As  to  the 
clause  which  gave  to  the  commander  lo^ 
chief  such  extensive  powers,  he  was  con- 
fident that  the  noble  lord,  who  by  hi^ 
recent  appointment  was  to  enjoy  them, 
would  not  abuse  his  trust ;  but  it  should  be 
considered  it  might  one  day  happen  that 
some  man;  with  the  ambitious  mind  oi" 
Cromwell,  might  find  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  council  and  of  the  army  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  there  clothed  with 
a  supreme  authority,  and  with  unlimited 
control,  he  might  look  to  a  degree  of 
supremacy  which  should  ever  deprive  this 
kingdom  of  its  Asiatic  dominions.  He  did 
not  mean  by  this,  that  the  hands  of  the 
governor-general  should  be  tied  up  so  as 
to  prevent  him  from  exercising  a  very 
great  authority,  because  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  irom  his  situation,  and  a  variety 
of  other  very  extraordinary  circtraistaDce?, 
he  should  be  armed  with  the  most  ample 
and  extensive  powers ;  but  he  should  not 
have  those  powers  in  the  extraordinary 
manner,  and  under  the  still  more  extraor- 
dinary restrictions  of  the  present  Bill. 
Their  lordships  would  please  seriously  to 
attend  to  the  clauses  mentioned  by  a  noble 
earl  (FitzwiUiam),  to  the  ridiculous,  and, 
in  a  variety  of  other  respects,  the  injurious- 
tendency  of  the  whole.  To  what  faardslnps 
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must  a  governor-general  be  reduced,  who 
having  experienced  civil  officers  of  the 
highest  integrity,  firom  whom  the  best 
advice  and  roost  complete  assistance  in 
times  of  great  public  difficulty  and  danger 
was  to  1^  expected,  yet  could  not  bnng 
them  into  council,  because  they  had  not 
been  twelve  years  in  India !  Did  the  clime 
•o  ripen  the  ideas  of  men  by  residence, 
that  there  was  no  man  under  the  standard 
of  twelve  years  experience,  who  was  fit  to 
advise  in  cases  of  emergency  ?  or  were  the 
governors  always  to  be  conndered  such 
intelligent  men,  that  on  the  moment  of 
.  their  landing,  their  abilities  intuitively  par- 
took of  such  exquisite  discernment,  as  to 
point  out  to  them,  in  case  the  accidents 
of  death,  absence,  or  sickness  in  the  re- 
spective councils  happened,  who  were  the 
most  proper  persons  to  supply  the  places 
of  absent  members  i  The  new  clause  gives 
that  power  with  that  provision ;  and  the 
one  in  the  former  Bill,  which  appointed 
the  senior  officers  to  succeed,  is  repealed. 
It  is  repealed  as  the  Bill  recites,  but  not 
as  the  noble  lord  in  office  proved,  be- 
cause it  had  been  productive  of  difficulty 
and  embarrassment.  Of  w^t  difficulty, 
or  what  embarrassment,  soihe  noble  lord 
may  probably  have  an  idea ;  but  for  his 
part,  it  was  beyond  his  comprehension. 
He  did  not  by  this  mean  tp  say,  that  tlie 
clause  in  the  former  Bill  was  a  good  one. 
His  intention  was  to  prove,  tliat  by  what 
was  called  an  amendment,  the  executive 
part  of  the  ffovernment  in  India  was  ren- 
dered more  difficult.  As  to  the  commander 
in  chief,  he  must  again  touch  upon  that 
subject,  and  recite  the  clause  to  the  House. 
It  contained  something  curious  in  its  rea- 
soning, if  reasoning  it  might  be  called.  It 
recited,  <*  That  it  may  be  more  expedient 
that  any  such  commander  in  chief  should 
not,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  be  a  member 
of  any  of  the  respective  councils  in  India, 
unless  he  was  specially  appointed  thereto ; 
and,  therefore,  that  so  much  of  the  former 
act  as  did  direct,  that  the  commander  in 
chief  for  the  time  bein^,  or  the  commander 
in  chief  in  the  presidency  of  Fort  St. 
George  and  Bombay,  had  voices  in  the 
council,  should  be  rep^ed.'*  To  this 
there  was  indeed  a  provision  added,  that 
nothing  should  extend  to  preclude .  the 
court  of  directors  from  appointing  the 
commander  in  chief  to  be  governor-general, 
or  from  appointing  the  governor-general 
to  be  codimander  in  chief;  for  which  last 
purpose  it  was  most  probable  that  the 
clause  had  been  introKluced.     But  the 


most  extraordinary  clause  in  the  Bill  was, 
that  which  declared  that  it  woti}4  greatly 
tend  to  the  strength  and  security  of  the 
British  possessions  in  India,  and  give 
energy,  vigour,  and  dispatch  to  the  mea- 
sures and  proceedings  of  the  executive 
fovemment,  if  the  governor- general  of 
ort  William  in  Bengd,  and  the  goremon- 
general  of  Fort  St.  George  and  Bombay, 
were  vested  with  a  discretionary  power  to 
act  without  the  concurrence  of  their  re- 
spective councils,  thereby  subjecting  them- 
selves personally  to  answer  to  their  country 
for  wnat  they  might  do.  This  clause 
effectually  put  an  end  to  th^  power  of  the 
council,  and  reduced  them  to  mere 
cyphers :  indeed,  the  Bill  went  so  far  as  to 
put  it  into  the  power  of  a  governor-ge- 
neral to  suspend  persons  at  his  own  plea- 
sure, and  without  assigning  any  cause 
whatsoever.  He  did  not  now  mean  to 
oppose  the  Bill  any  farther  than  to  give 
notice,  that  he  thooght  many  amendments 
were  necessary. 

Lord  Sydney  remarked,  tliat  general 
Sloper  was  an  officer  for  whom  he  had  the 
highest  regard,  nor  would  he  ever  consent 
to  a  clause  in  the  Bill,  if  that  clause  came 
within  the  descriptive  intention  alluded  to^ 
As  to  what  bad  fallen  from  the  noble 
viscount  respecting  responsibilitj',  he  could 
inform  their  lordships,  that  the  Board  of 
Control  were  responsible  with  their  lives, 
their  honours,  and  their  names.  If  any 
injury  had  been  done  by  abstracting  the 
commander  in  chief  from  the  Coundl 
Board,  there  were  means  of  retribution. 
But,  surely,  the  descriptions  of  the  noble 
viscount  were  not  warranted  by  existing 
facts. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  having  observed, 
that  the  noble  lords  in  office  appeared  to 
contend,  that  the  judicature  at  home  were 
responsible  for  what  they  did,  expressied 
his  wishes  to  know  how  this  could  be 
proved,  when  the  subject  of  complaint 
was  shifted  from  the  board  to  the  aiiec- 
tors,  and  from  the  directors  to  the  board. 
The  directors  and  the  court  of  judicature 
were  fortified  and  secured  from  all  respon- 
sibility to  the  public;  and  what  must  be 
the  result  of  this  security?  The  guilty 
escaped  unpunished,  and  Indir;)  enormi- 
ties might  continue  in  the  fullness  oT 
rapine,  plunder,  and  oppression.  The 
palliative  offered  by  the  noble  lord  in 
office  to  the  wounded  honour  of  a  soldier, 
could  never  be  acceptable.  Where  was 
the  retribution  which  could  wipe  away 
the  disgrace  of  a  parliamentary  act  of  dis- 
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respect  to  an  officer  openly  appointed  by 
Oovemnftent,  and  to  whose    merit  that 
Oovernment  paid,  in  words,  the  bigbest 
respect,  whilst  in  deeds  they  were  doing 
it  the  most  essential  injury  i  What  pal- 
liative could  ministers  oner,  that  a  soldier 
in  such  a  case  could  accept?  What  excuse 
could  they  make  for  an  act  of  perfidy  ? 
]^4either   promotion    nor    money    could 
excuse  them,  or  make  him  satisfaction; 
He  was  the  man  of  their  choice  ;  and  de- 
servedly 80,  no  doubt:    but,  strange  to 
tell,  before  he  had  done  any  thtoe,  almost 
as  soon  as  he  was  landed  in  the  place  whi- 
ther he  was  sent  out,  he  is  followed  by  an 
act   of  parliament  to  degrade  him;    in 
short,  to  force  him  to  give  up  that  com- 
mand with  which  he  had  just  been  honoured, 
but  which  it  was  found  expedient  to  make 
liim  resign,  that  the  political  principles  of 
disappointed  consequence  at  home  might 
be  satisfied.    This,  in  fact,  was  the  origin 
of  the  clause  for  exempting  the  com- 
mander-in-chief from  the  council;  for  it 
did  not  at  all  answer  the  purposes  of  the 
new  India  scheme  of  government,  that 
one  person  high  in  office  should  be  a 
watch  or  a  check  upon  anotlien    It  was 
found  necessary  to  establish  a  despotic 
government  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
to  prevent  as  much  i^  possible  any  cries 
of  Asiatic    distress,  any    complamts  of 
Sastem  tyrann^^,  from  reaching  the  courts 
4xf  British  justice.     He  b^ged  that  it 
night  not  be  understood,  that  he  meant 
even  the  most  distant  reflection  on  the 
c^racter  of  the  newly-appointed  governor- 
general*     He  was  a  man  too  high  in 
honour,  probity,  and  patriotic  spirit,  to  be 
bribed  by  any  set  of  men  in  the  word.  He 
vnu  a  person  with  whom  he  had  long  held 
an  intimate  acquaintance,^  and  to  whose 
character  no  panegyric,  though  ever  so 
high,  could  do  more  than  common  justice. 
He  much  feared,  that  the  unsuspecting 
disposition  of  this  noble  lord  had  laid  him 
open  to  the  snares  of  political  men,  and 
that  he,  as  a  bright  cliaracter  of  justice, 
was  to  be  led  innocently  into  a  system  of 
sovcmroent,  where  indeed  his  heart  and 
inclination  would  never  permit  him  know- 
ingly to  err  ;  but  where  the  principles  of 
die  Bill  Under  which  he  was  to  act,  must 
either  lead  him  into  unintentional  criroi« 
nallty,  or  into  speedy  resignation.     He 
begged  the  House  to  attend  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  oath.    The  India  Com- 
pany gave  a  man  the  most  absolute  com- 
mand, under  an  act  of  parliament,  wlu'ch 
has  a  clause  to  make  him  responsible  for 
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his  conduct,  and  then  they  propose  aa 
oath.  Now  the  questipn  in  this  respect 
was,  whether  the  oath  bent  him  ropre  thaa 
the  responsibility.or  the  respoi^ibility  more 
than  the  oath;  and  in  anotherpoint  of  view^ 
it  was,  whether  he  could  with  s^ety  take 
that  oath  ?  In  the  common  course  of  reason 
it  appeared,  that  he  could ;  and  on  this 
accounl<^the  oath  was  a  solemn  declara« 
tioo,  that  the  governor-general,  in  his  con-^ 
science  and  judgment,  swore  that  he  was 
convinced  that  it  was  essentially  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  the  E^st  India  Company, 
or  to  the  safety  or  traoquillity  of  the  pos- 
sessions in  India,  that  the  order  and  reso- 
lutions now  made,  declared,  and  recorded, 
&c.  should,  and  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
council  there.  Was  it  possible  that  any 
man  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart  could 
take  such  an  oath,  and  say  he  had  sworn 
the  truth  ?  Nay,  the  oath  went  farther : — 
it  declared  in  the  same  solemn  manner 
from  the  mouth  of  die  govemor-^neral, 
that  he  conceived  himself  bound  m  duty 
to  order  and  command  the  same  to  be  re- 
corded on  oppositioa,  and  notwithstanding 
the  dissent  of  every  other  member  of  th« 
council.  A  man  in  this  case,  who  accept- 
ed  the  governor-generalship  of  India,  must 
have  a  very  complying  conscience  upon 
oath ;  or,  at  least,  a  conscience  that  re- 
lied for  its  purity  on  the  puritv  of  others. 
How  could  any  man  swear  that  he  ifras 
convinced  in  his  judgment  and  conscience 
that  a  matter  was  absolutely  conducive  to 
thi;  interests  of  a  trading  company,  when 
he  had  not  examined  what  passed  at  home 
as  well  as  what  passed  abroad  ?  and  when 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  know,  on  ac- 
count of  the  distance  and  the  fluctuations 
of  politics,  that  which  was  essentially  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  of  the  Company  I 

,  The  Earl  of  Abingdon  said : — My  Lords ; 
I  do  not  rise  to  enter  into  the  discussion 
of  Indian  politics,  their  remoteness  from 
henc^  has  pretty  well  kept  them  out  of 
the  reach  of  my  inquiry,  and  their  com- 
plexion has  not  (hitherto  at  least)  been  of 
that  cast  as  to  make  them  either  the  wish 
of  curiosity,  or  the  object  of  improvement 
to  me;  and  when  I  have  said  this,  I  have 
perhaps  offered  two  of  the  best  reasons 
that  can  be  given  in  support  of  a  BiH  thut 
means  by  its  provisions  not  to  govern 
India  in  Ei^land,  but  to  remove  those 
politics  from  the  fountain-head  of  govern* 
ment,  and  to  confine  their  exercise  as 
much  as  may  be  to  the  spot  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  to  the  channel  in  whicK  ^hay 
have  been  accustomed  to  flow :  but,  my 
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lords,  nfeaning  to  give  my  asseat  to  this 
Billy  I  rise  merely  to  state,  and  within  the 
Gompajss  of  a  very  few  words,  my  reasons 
for  doing  so.    It  has  heen  objected  both 
within  and  without  doors,  and  from  Jhe 
mouths  of  som^  not  long  since  trained,  at 
least  not  bred,  m  the  school  df  such  ob- 
jections, that  the  powers  intended  to  be 
Tested  in  the  governor-general,  were  ab- 
solute, were  arbitrary,  were  despotic,  were 
founded  on  a  system  of  Tory  principles, 
were  destructive  of  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  subversive  of  the  constitution  of 
the  country.    Now,  my  lords,  if  this  were 
80, 1  hope  and  trust  your  lordships  would 
believe  that  I  should  be  as  anxious  in  my 
opposition,  as  I  am  now  forward  in  my 
Bupport.    And  yet,  I  will  be  free  to  say, 
that  if  these  were  even,  in  fact,  the  fea- 
tures of  this  Bill,  and  it  was  considered, 
^y  my  opposition  to*it,  that  I  was  to  A^opt 
the  other  system  that  has  been  proposed 
for  the  government  of  India,  ana  thereby 
to  Mass  myself  among  the  number  of  its 
adherents,  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment 
in  my  determination^  but,  of  two  evils, 
choosing. the  least,  my  opposition  would 
as  instantly  be  turned  to  support.     For, 
myTords,  what  was  thej>ther  system  ?    A 
system  certainly  not  founded  on  Tory 
principles,  but  on  what  was  said  to  be  the 
principles  of  Whiggism.      On  principles 
setting  up  not  onfy  a  new  power  in  the 
constitution,  but  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  state.     On  principles  of  wrest- 
ing the  executive  power  out  of  the  hands 
of  Majesty,  and  placing  its  dispensations 
in  the  hands  of  his  subjects ;  in  the  hands 
of  a  chosen  few,  of  an  oligargichal  band ; 
under  the  circumstances  of  Eastern  pa- 
tronage, converted  into  English  influence, 
that  soon>  very  soon,  would  have  left  the 
constitution  neither  King   nor   Bishops, 
Xtords,  Commons,  nor  People,  but  as  the 
whole  was  to  be  made  subservient  to  the 
ambitious  views  of  the  few.  -  If  this  then 
be  Whiggism,  let  me  disclaim  that  odious 
appellation^  for  myself.    If  it  be  Whig- 
gism to  have  seven  tyrants  for  the  govern- 
ment of  this  countr;^,  and  Toiyisro  one, 
let  me  not  be  a  Whig,  but  a  Tory ;  for, 
my  lords,  is  tyranny  less  or  more  tyran- 
nical for  being  vested  in  the  hands  of 
many  or  of  one  ?    The  question  is  an  an- 
swer to  itself;    and  therefore  comparing 
these  two  Bills  together,  even  under  the 
description  that  has  been  given  of  the  one 
now  before  your  lordships,  I  should  not 
hesitate,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  choice  that 
I  was  to  roake«    But,  my  lords,  when  I 
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consider  how  totally  groundless  tbe  vqac^  ^ 

tations  that  have  been  cast  upon  this  BS 

when  I  see  (for  those  who  run  may 


are. 

read)  that  they  are  nothing  more  than  the 
taUios  of  a  Fox  chace,  and  the  cry  of  the 
pack  to  run  down  a  minister,  the  approba- 
tion and  sanction  which  I  am  led  to  give 
this  Bill  is,  nor  can  be,  but  in  proporticm 
to  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  tnat  I  have 
in  doing  so. 

The  question  that  the  Bill  be  com- 
mitted, passed  in  the  affirmative.' 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Kin^s 
Message  respecting  the  Civil  List  DebtJ] 
March  29.     Mr.  Pitt  presented  the  fol- 
lowing Message  from  his  Majesty : 
«  Gborge  R. 

<*  It  gives  his  Majesty  great  cooceni, 
that  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  con- 
fine the  necessary  expanses  of  his  ciril 
government  within  the  annual  sum  of 
850,000/.,  now  applicable  thereto.  A 
farther  debt  has  been  necessarily  incurred, 
an  account  of  which  he  has  oraered  to  be 
laid  before  the  House.— His  Majesty  re- 
lies on  the  zeal  and  afifection  of  his  faithful 
Commons,  that  they  will  take  the  same 
into  their  early  consideration,  and  make 
such  provision  as  the  curcumstances  may 
appear  to  them  to  require." 

April  5.  The  House  havins  resolved 
itselr  into  a  Committee  of  Supply,  to 
which  the  said  Message  was  referred, 

IVfr.  Pitt  said,  that  no  measure  could 
possibly  be  more  painful  to  bis  feel- 
ings, than  that  of  proposing  any  new 
expense  in  addition  to  those  under  which 
the  public  already  laboured.  It  was  also 
an  object  of  the  deepest  concern  to  his 
Majesty,  once  more  to  recur  to  the  libe- 
rality pf  Parliament  for  the  means  of  re- 
lieving hi^  civil  list  from  the  incum- 
brances with  which  it  was  embarrassed. 
Before  he  made  his  motion  on  the  subject 
of  the  Message  just  read,  he  would  state 
such  circumstances  as,  he  believed,  would 
fully  reconcile  the  House  to  the  propriety 
of  complying  with  the  desire  of^  his  Ma- 
jesty; and  first,  he  could  take  upon  him 
to  declare,  that  there  had  been  no  endea- 
vour omitted  to  reduce  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  expei^ses  of  the  civil  govemraent, 
and  of  his  Majesty's  household,  within 
the  sum  of  850,0002.  which  was  the 
amount  of  what  at  present  was  allowed 
for  that  establishment.  When  the  last 
regulation  took  place  with  respect  to  the 
civil  list,  it  was  provided  by  Fariiameot, 
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that  out  of  the  sum  of  900,000/.  per  ann.  I 
For  that  service^  an  annual  deduction  of 
.5O,000/.  should  be  made  for  the  purpose 
of  paying   off,    by  instalments    of  that 
amount,  a  debt  of  550,000/.  due  on  £x« 
chequer-bills  which  had  been  issued  for 
the  payment  of  former  debts.  These  once 
didcnarged,  the  whole  of  the  900,000/. 
nvas  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the 
civil  list.    From  hence  it  loUowed,  either 
that  Parliament  had  ordained,  that  at  a 
future  period,  the  civil  «list  was  to  be  al- 
lowed a  sum  of  50,000/.  more  than  was 
necessary,  or  that  for  the  present,  it  was 
to  be  put  on  a  footing  of  50,000/.  less 
than  what  was  necessair.     Experience 
had  proved  the  latter  to  be  the  case ;  for 
the  iact  was,  that  it  had  been  found  per- 
fectly impracticable  to  meet  all  the  de- 
mands with  850,000/.,  and  in  consequence, 
there  had  accrued  a  fresh  debt  of  30,000/. 
over  and  above  what  remained  unpaid  of 
the  Exchequer-bills  due  upon  it,  which 
amounted  to  180,000/.,  making  together 
210,000/.    He  should  therefore  cobve,  for 
a  sum  of  that  extent  to  be  granted  to  de- 
firav  all  incumbrances,  and  so  leave  the 
full  sum  of  900,000/.  annually  for  the 
civil  list.     He  then*  moved,    1.  **  That 
180,000/.  be  granted,  to  his  Majesty,  for 
paying  off  and  discharging  the  Exchequer- 
-bilis  made  out  by  virtue  of  the  Acts  of 
the  22nd  and  23ra  of  his  present  Majesty. 
2.  That  30,000/.  be  granted  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, to  discliarge  the  arrears  and  debts 
due  and  owmg  upon  the  civil  list,  upon 
the  5th  of  January,  1786.** 

Mr.  Drake  expre^ed  his  concern  at 
finding  occasion  to  say  one  word  like  an 
objection  to  the  present  motion :  no  man 
Mt  mcnre  for  the  sensations  which  must 
necessarily  agitate  the  royal  breast  on 
being  obliged  to  send  such  a  message  to 
that  House :  no  man  felt  more  loyalty  to 
his  Sovereign :  no  man  loved  him  better 
than  be  did :  the  blameless  tenor  of  his 
private  life  eminently  distinguished  him 
as  a  good,  a  moral,  a  virtuous,  and  religi- 
ous priiice>  and  intitled  him  to  the  affec- 
tion of  all  his  subjects,  and  to  the  most 
respectful  attention  of  that  House,  Whose 
duty  it  was  to  take  care  that  nothing 
should  be  wanting,  in  their  power  to  grant, 
for  the  increase  of  his  ease,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  his  domestic  himpiness.    But 
the  pressing  necessities  of  the  times  ren- 
i      dered  economy  indispensably  necessary: 
all  ranks  must  make  it  their  first  object ; 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Crown  in  particular 
(     to  set  the  example  i  the  poor  people  of 


England  were  necessitated  to  be  econo- 
mical. He  had  examined  the  account  pf 
the  civil  list  debt,  and  had  seen  inserted 
in  it  some  articles,  which,  upon  the  face  of 
them,  appeared  rather  extraordinary.  He 
found  an  entry  of  1,029/.  for  three  quar- 
ters salary  oi  the  master  of  the  hawks, 
and  the  very  next  article  was  only  15/.  for 
the  salary  for  the  same  period  of  time  of  a 
very  useful  officer  of  that  House,  the  gen- 
tleman who  usually  sat  in  the  placed  of  the 
present  chairman.  The  extravagant  dis- 
proportion between  these  two  entries, 
struck  him  s6  forcibly,  that  he  thought  it 
highly  necessary  the  expenditure  of  the 
civil  list  should  undergo  a  revision.  Under 
this  idea,  he  trusted  uiat  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  bring  forward  an 
inquiry  directly  tendmg  to  a  discovery, 
whether  it  might  not  prove  possible,  m 
some  decree,  to  lessen  the  expenses  of 
the  civil  Ti^t. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  he  concurred  in  opi- 
nion that  the  expenses  of  the  civil  list, 
and  its  excess  beyond  the  limits  appointed 
by  Parliament,  ought  always  to  be  re- 
garded with  the  greatest  jealousy.  As  to 
the  two  articles  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  contrasted,  he  assured  him,  that  the 
office  of  keeper  of  the  hawks  was  not  re- 
tained either  from  necessity,  or  from  views 
of  state  and  magnificence,  but  because  it 
was  a  patent  empIoymeBt^  granted  so  long 
ago  as  the  reign  of  king  Charles  2,  and 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  duke  of 
St.  Alban's. 

Mr.  JV.  Stanhope  begged  leave  to  re- 
mind the  House,  that  when  lord  John 
Cavendish  had  come  down  in  1782,  and 
called  upon  that  House  to  vote  300,000/. 
(the  debt  at  that  time  incurred  on  ac- 
coui^  of  his  Majesty's  civil  list)  he  had 
been  on  the  eve  of  pledging  himself,  that 
no  application  should  again  be  made  to 
Parliament  on  the  same  subject;  when  he 
advised  the  noble  lord,  by  no  means  to 
commit  himself  in  that  manner ;  suggest* 
ing  to  him  at  the  same  time,  the  proba- 
bility of  occasions  ensuing  which  w.ould 
make  it  impossible  for  him  not  to  be  obliged 
to  come  down  with  additional  claims :  the 
noble  lord  in  consequence  followed  his 
advice,  and  did  not  so  commit  himself. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  had  50,000/.  a  year 
out  of  the  civil  list ;  as  be  was  unmarried, 
bethought  that  establishment  sufficient, 
and  hoped  there  would  be  no  claim  for 
debts  on  that  account,  though  the  prince 
was  buUdinff  him  a  finer  house,  he  feared, 
ihxa  be  coiud  well  afford,  with  his  present* 
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mcorae ;  but»  hWever,  he  should  have  no 
objection  to  hear  of  his  royal  highnesses 
sening  some  Cornish  manors,  and  building 
one  good  house  in  London  with  the  pro- 
duce. 

Mr.  Pott3i/s  confessed  himself  aware  of 
the  indelicacy,  if  not  disrespect,  of  seem- 
ing  to  object  against  the  motion  ;  but  he 
.could  not  heJp  lamenting  the  necessity 
which  occasioned  such  a  messaee,  and 
that  c£iiefly  on  account.of  the  bad  prece- 
dent which  such  messages  established: 
besides,  it  was  the  imdoubted  duty  of 
every  member  to  watch  claims  like  the 
present,  and  be  satisfied  that  they  were 
founded  in  actual  necessity.  Before, 
therefore,  he  should  give  his  consent  to 
the  motion,  he  expected  to  hear  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  pledge  himself  that  he  had 
done  his  utmost  to  'prevent  unnecessary 
expenses.  Was  he  to  believe,  that  no 
ambassadors  had  been  appointed  to  foreign 
courts,  and  maintained  on  high  salaries, 
while  they  were  in  fact  perfectly  ineffi- 
cient, and  had  not  even  once,  for  years 
together,  reached  the  court  to  which  they 
were  appointed  ambassadors  ?  Another 
circumstance  required  explanation :  a  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Eden)  had  been 
lately  fixed  upon  to  settle  a  commercial 
treaty  with  France;  the  right  hon.  gen^ 
tleman  in  question  certainly  was  as  well 
qualified  for  such  a  task  as  any  man  in  the 
country,  and  so  far  he  must  admit,  that  a 
better  choice  could  not  have  been  made ; 
but  there  was  a  noble  duke,  who  was  be- 
fore and  still  continued  ambassador  io  the 
Court  of  Versailles.  He  had  ever  under- 
atood,  that  commerdal  as  well  as  political 
matters,  in  general,  were  under  the  care 
of  the  araba^ador ;  and  if  the  noble  per- 
sons sent  out  on  that  high  station,  fither 
had  not  leisure,  or  were  not'competent  to 
enter  into  the  detail  of  commercial  con- 
cerns and  manage  negociattons  of  that 
nature,  care  was  taken  to  let  them  have  a 
secretary,  or  some  person  about  them,  who 
was,  and  noC  to  put  the  country  to  the 
expense  of  two  ambassadors :  he  hoped 
therefore,  the  committee  would  hearwoat 
the  amount  of  the  new  appointment  was. 
With  regard  to  the  future  also,  he  trusted 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would 
pledge  himself  that  no  farther  debt  should 
be  incurred. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  spoke  last,  acted  laudably  in  watch- 
ing the  civil  list  expenditure ;  it  was  a  fit 
object  of  parliamentary  jealousy,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  House  ever  woidd  look 


it  most  carefully.  As  to  his  pledging  to 
hihiself  that  there  had  been  do  wanton 
waste  of  the  civil  list,  it  was  a  thing  which 
he  could  very  safely  do,  because  every 
degree  of  economy  was  used,  as  wefl  in 
that  as  in  every  other  department.  With 
respect  to  the  two  particular  instances 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  menti<Hied» 
he  could  fully  answer  all  the  objections 
on  those  heads.  And  first,  as  to  the  ap* 
pointment  of  the  earl  of  Chesterfidd, 
which  he  supposed  was  what  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  m  view,  to  the  office  of  am- 
bassador to  the  Court  of  Madrid,  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  that  appointment 
were  such  as,  he  flattered  himself,  fuDy 
justified  the  measure.  At  the  time  of  the 
noble  carl's  nomination,  it  was  fbily  sup- 
posed that  an  ambassador  would  be  sent 
from  Spain ;  nor  was  fliere  any  room  to 
suspect  otherwise  until  after  his  departure. 
When  it  was  found  that  an  ambassador 
had  not  been  sent  from  Madrid,  the  noUe 
earl  was  stopped  from  proceeding  any  far- 
ther;  but  as  there  was  still  great  reason  to 
believe,  that  it  was  only  a  temporary  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  Cmurt,  and  dmt 
an  appointment  would  speedily  be  made, 
it  was  thought  improper  to  recall  him.  At 
length,  as  soon  as  it  was  found  to  be  the 
resolution  of  the  king  of  Spain,  not  to 
send  an  ambassador  at  all,  the  noble  earl 
was  finally  recalled.  With  respect  to  the 
appointment  t>f  Mi*.  Eden  as  envoy  extra- 
ordinary to  the  Court  of  France,  for  the 
Eurpose  of  settling  the  conunerciid  treaty, 
e  must  observe,  that  there  were  many 
precedents  of  the  appointment  of  two  am- 
basMlore  to  the  same  court ;  and  surdy 
on  the  present  occasion,  there  was  as  great 
a  necessity  for  a  second  appointmoit  as 
there  could  be  on  any  other,  when  it  was 
considered,  that  the  person  appointed  was 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
proper  person  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  by 
no  means  derogatory  to  the  merit  of  the 
duke  of  Dorset  to  say,  that  from  the  in- 
finite detail  into  which  the  discussioD  of 
the  commercial  treaty  must  necessarily  ^, 
and  the  gfeat  knowledge  of  the  minutis 
of  trade  which  it  must  require,  it  was  not 
a  subject  which  persons  of  his  grace's  high 
rank  and  situation  in  life  ^ad  such  means 
of  being  acquainted  with,  as  ^those  whose 
habits  and  studies  had  been  assiduoittly 
directed  to  such  objects.  Nor  could  the 
nature  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  a^ 
pointment  be  found  fault  with,  for  his 
rank  as  a  privy  counsellor  rendered  it  im- 
possible,  with  propriety,  to  send  him  in  a 
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subordinate  capacity.  There  was  a  far- 
ther plc{dge  demanded  from  him  by  the 
Hon.  eenUeman,  which  he  must  excuse 
him  if  he  declined  making  in  the  extent 
required.  To  take  upon  himself  to  give 
a  pledge,  that  the  expenses  of  the  civil 
list  should  nerer  exceed  the  limits  at  pre- 
sent set  to  it  by  Parliament,  would  be 
more  than  he  should  think  justifiable :  all 
that  he  could  say  was,  that  on  the  articles 

^  stated  in  the  returns  upon  the  table,  there 

*  should  be  no  future  exceedings ;  but  it 
was  possible,  that  there  might  arise  a  ne- 
cessity, at  some  future  time,  of  making 
demands  to  satisfy  extraordinary  expenses 
which  could  not  be  foreseen ;  but  if  ever 
he  should  come  forward  with  such  de- 
inands,  he  should  take  care  that  they 
should  prove  of  a  nature  which  no  gentle- 
man could  find  fault  with*  Such  instances 
might  occur  in  the  arrangements  for  dif^ 
ferent  branches  of  the  Royal  family  :  not 
that  he  knew  of  any  likdy  to  take  place ; 
bat  as  thev  possibly  might,  and  diat  per- 
haps to  the  joy  and  advantage  of  the 
country,,  he  could  not  venture  to  tie  him- 
self up  by  a  promise,  that  they  never 
would.  As  to  the  state  of  the  civil  list  in 
general,  he  thought  it  sufficient  to  say, 
that  should  the  present  resolution  be  com- 
plied with,  the  expenses  ought  to  be 
Doonded  within  the  sum  granted  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  them. 

Mr.  Ptmys  desired  to  know  if  he  was  to 
understand  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  pledged  himself  to  the  House,  that  no 
farther  debt  should  be  incurred,  at  least 
during  the  time  he  hdd  his  present  office ; 
but  that^the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
civil  list  should  be  confined  within  the 
900,000/.  a  year  ? 

*  Mr.  put  answered,  that  when  he  spoke 
of  accidental  demands  which  might  be 
made  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  civil  list, 
he  did  not  wholly  confine*  himself  to  such 
extraordinary  calls  as  might  arise  for  the 
several  branches  of  the  Royal  family ;  for 
there  were  Others  in  which  the  Royal 
family  were  not  at  all  concerned,  that 
might  possibly  come,  and  with  which  it 
would  be  indispensably  necessary  to  com- 
ply. To  make  this  the  more  intelligible, 
he  would  state  an  instance ;  not  one  which 
he  had  any  apprehension  would  take  place, 
but  being  possible,  it  shewed  bow  highly 
improper  it  would  prove  for  any  minister 

i  to  commit  himself,  as  he  had  been  called 
^pon  to  do— this  was  in  the  article  of 
foreign  secret  service  money ;  under  which 

I   bead,  if  even  a  very  great  demand  should 


hereafter  be  made,  there  could  be  no  ar- 
gument against  the  granting  it,  from  «ny 
consideration  of  the  ample  provision  al- 
ready allowed  to  the  civil  list. 

Mr.  Alderman  Newnham  trusted  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  not  mean  to 
say,  that  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  in- 
come of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  too  small 
for  his  royal  highness  to  live  upon,  in  a 
manner  becoming  his  high  rank  and  sta- 
tion, that  no  application  should  hereafter 
be  made  to  that  House  to  vote  an  increase 
of  it. 

Mr.  Pitt  answered,  that  the  question 
before  Uie  House  solely  related  to  the 
subject  matter  of  his  Majesty's  message, 
and  no  reference  whatsoever  to  any  other 
object. 

Mr.  Sheridan  begged  leave  to  remind 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  he  had 
misunderstood  him  on  a  former  day,  when 
he  had  talked  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's having  pledged  himself  that  there 
should  be  no  future  debt  accrue  from  the 
civil  list.  He  then  drew  an  inference 
from  what  the  right  hon.eentleman  had 
that  day  said,  that  if  the  I^ince  of  Wales . 
should  find  his  income  too  small,  and  ap- 
plication should  be  made  to  that  House, 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  of  opi- 
nion it  ought  to  be  increased,  and  any 
debts  which  his  royal  highness  might  have 
incurred,  paid. 

Mr.  Pitt  again  repeated,  that  having 
had  no  instructions  on  the  subject  of  his 
royal  highness's  establishment,  he  could 
not  take  upon  him  to  speak  officially,  nor 
should  he  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  ex- 
press any  private  opinion  whatsoever  con- 
cerning It. 

Mr.  Sheridan  declared,  that  he  should 
still  understand,  that  if  any  debts  incurred 
by  his  royal  highness  were  to  be,  in  fu- 
ture, stated  by  tne  right  hon.  gentleman, 
whether  by  message  from  the  Crown,  or 
by  any  other  proper  authority,  they  were 
to  be  considered  as  extraordmaries  of  the 
civil  list,  and  not  within  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  present  pledge.  Mr.  Burke's 
Bill  for  regulating  the  civil  list,  expressly 
said,  that  no  debt  should  be  incurred  upon 
it  in  future.  It  was  absurd  to  come  down 
in  the  face  of  an  act  of  parliament,  and 
call  upon  the  House  to  vote  money  for 
debts  of  the  Crown.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman ought  either  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
explain  and  amend,  or  ask  for  no  more 
money  on  the  civil  list  account.  He 
shrewdly  suspected  that  as  80,000/.  was 
the  precise  debt  now  asked  for,  that  the 
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expense  of  keeping  the  earl  of  Chester- 
field for  two  years  nominal  ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  Madrid^  and  tbcf  expense  of 
sending  out  Mr.  Eden  to  negociate  the 
treaty  of  commerce,  occasioned  that  debt : 
and  what  led  him  to  form  this  conjecture 
was,  because  the  sums  sauared  so  well 
together,  the  expense  on  tne  noble  earPs 
account  being  25,000/.;  and  the  other 
5,000^  He  gave  the  right  boo.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Eden)  credit  for  possessing  great 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  being  ex- 
ceedingly fit  to  n^ociate  the  treaty  ;  but 
it  nevertheless  beboyed  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  to  be  able  to  assure  the  House, 
that  so  large  a  sum  of  the  public  money 
would  not  be  wasted,  but  that  he  had 
good  reason  to  believe  the  treaty  would 
be  made,  and  the  object  of  his  mission 
would  be  answered. 

The  Resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

April  6.  The  said  Resolutions  were 
reported  to  the  House,  and  read  a  first 
time.  On  the  question  being  put,  that 
they  be  read  a  second  time, 

Mr.  Fox  remarked,  that  although  he 
did  not  entertain  the  most  distant  idea  of 
discountenancing  any  grant  in  favour  of 
Majesty,  he  could  not  forbear  to  express 
his  astonishment  at  finding  a  demand  of 
that  kind  made  by  the  Crown  after  the ' 
promise  contained  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  of 
1782,  that  there  should  in  future  be  no 
exceeding  in  that  department ;  the  words 
of  which  promise  were  as  explicit  as  words 
could  possibly  be,  and  ran  thus :  <*  1  have 
carriea  into  execution  the  several  reduc- 
tions of  my  civil  list  expenses^  directed 
by  an  act  of  the  last  session.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  farther  reform  into  other  de* 
partments,  and  suppressed  several  sinecure 
places  in  them.  I  have  by  this  means  so 
regulated  my  establishments,  that  my  ex- 
pense shall  not  in  future  exceed  my  in* 
come.''  These  words  were  a  part  of  the 
speech  at  the  openins  of  the  first  session 
aner  the  earl  of  ^Shelbume  was  first  lord 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman opposite  to  him  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer ;  and  it  was  evident  from  the 
subject  of  the  motion  then  before  the 
House,  that  the  promise  contained  in 
them  had  not  been  performed;  so  that 
either  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  advised 
him  to  make  a  promise  to  Parliament 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  keep ; 
or  they  had  advised  him  to  break  a  pro- 
mise which  he  might  have  adhered  to; 
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either  of  which  actions  were  hi^y  en- 


[id 
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mioal. — He  said  he  could  not  avoid  touch- ' 
iog  on  a  subject  which  be  understood  had 
been  mentioned  the  day  b^ora-^he  est^ 
blishment  of  his  royal  bk^new  the  PriDoe 
of  Wales ;  and  he  professed  that  it  wai 
not  so  much  from  motives  cdf  gratitude  &r 
the  confidence  and  condescension  witk 
which  his  Royal  Highness  honoured  hip, 
nor  from  the  a£Eection  which  be  bore  Yarn 
for  his  many  amiable  qualities,  but  be> 
cause  he  refdl^  thought  it  highly  neces- 
sary Yor  the  honour  of  the  Crown  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  nation,  that  the  heir  ap- 
parent should  be  enabled  to  live  in  s(^ 
dour  and  in  ease :  and  there  oould  be  bo 
friend  to  the  monarchical  part  of  our  cod- 
stitution,  who  did  not  wish  to  make  a  M 
provision  for  supporting  the  dignity  of  a 
person  so  nearly^  connected  wl&  the  mo- 
narchy. In  the  reign  of  George  1 ,  althoogb 
the  civil  list  at  that  time  was  only  700,0(XX. 
a  year,  100,000^  of  it  was  allowed  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  2; 
and  yet,  now  that  the  civil  list  was  to 
considerably  increased  as  to  amount  to 
900,000^  a  year,  besides  an  additioDal 
aid  of  50,000l  in  amount  at  least,  maD£ 
firom  the  salves  of  the  offices  suppressed 
by  Mr.  Burke's  Bill  falling  in,  the  incone 
of  the  prince  of  Wales  was  only  50fiM 
If  his  Majesty  could  not  make  850,00tt{ 
cover  his  expenses,  how  could  it  be  ex*  I 

J»ected  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  could 
ive  upon  50>000^  ?  His  Royal  Higii- 
ness's  household  establishment  was  more 
expensive,  compared  with  bis  contracted 
income,  than  that  of  his  Majesty,  cooh 
pared  with  the  large  amount  of  the  dd 
list,  and  the  other  sums  which  came  is 
aid  of  it ;  50,000  was,  he  confessed,  equii 
to  the  establishment  first  granted  to  rre- 
derick  prince  of  Wales ;  but  that  prince's 
establishmeot  was  known  to  be  extremdj 
inadequate,  and  was  therefore  afterwardi 
increased ;  and,  besides,  the  expense  o^ 
living  had  risen  considerably  since  that 
time.  He  knew  no  proper  method  of 
bringing  the  business  before  the  House, 
except  by  message  from  the  Crown,  aad 
he  earnestly  hoped  ministers  would  advise 
his  Majesty  accordingly.  If  they  did  not, 
he  should  himself  venture  to  introduce 
the  business  previous  to  the  rising  of  par^ 
liament. 

Mr.  Gilbert  said,  that  he  had  been  ap- 
pealed to  the  day  before  by  the  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Bxcnequer,  at  a  time  when, 
firom  his  situation,  he  could  .not  olfer  his 
sentiments  to  the  House  with  proprkty. 
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He  then  stated  that  al  the  request  of  the 
sari  of  Sbelbume  and  the  present  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  when  he  had  for- 
merly held  the  same  eniplo3na(ient  as  he 
lid  then,  he  had  exambea  the  state  of  the 
[uvil  list,  and  in  consequence  of  his  report 
apon  if,  a  greiit  numoer  of  salaries  nad 
been  diminisned,  and  many  sinecure  places 
entirely  abolish^. 

The  Resolutions  were  agreed  to  by  the 
House.- 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  King*s  Mes* 
mge  respecting  the  Civil  List  Debts.'] 
A.pril  5.  The  King's  Message  having 
been  read, 

Lord  Sydney  ssud,  that  as  it  was  for  the 
bonour  and  credit  Of  the  nation,  to  prevent 
liis  Majesty's  civil  list  from  falling  into 
irrear,  it  was  therefore  scarcely  needful 
to  enlarge  upon  the  subject ;  ne  should 
therefore  immediately  move,  **  That  an 
tumble  Address  be  presented  to  his  Ma- 
esty,  to  return  his  Majesty  the  thanks  of 
:his  House  for  his  most  gracious  A^essage, 
md  to  assure  his  Majesty  of  the  dutmil 
ind  affectionate  attachment  of  this  House 
o  his  Majesty's  person  and  government ; 
ind  firmly  relying  on  his  constant  atten- 
ion  to  the  ease  and  welfare  of  his  faithful 
>eople,  that  this  House  will  readily  con- 
cur in  enabling  his  Majesty  to  provide 
luch  means  as  shall  be  thou|;ht  proper  to 
'emove  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  this 
iebt  contracted  in  his  civil  government.'' 

Viscount  Stormont  said,  he  had  always 
considered  any  embarrassment  upon  tne 
;h4J  list  as  a  national  disgrace  ana  misfor- 
une ;  but  before  he  gave  his  vote  upon 
his  motion,  he  wished  the  clerk  might 
>ead  that  part  of  his  Majesty's  speech 
rom  the  throne  the  5th  of  December, 
.782,  which  related  to  the  civil  list.  The 
;lerk  then  read — ^"  I  have  carried  into 
trict  execution  the  several  reductions  in 
oy  civil  list  expenses,  directed  by  an  Act 
if  the  last  session :  I  have  introduced  a 
arther  reform  into  other  departments,  and 
uppressed  several  sinecure  places  in  them. 
'.  Jiave  by  this  means  so  regulated  my 
istablishments,  that  my  expense  shall  not 
a  future  exceed  my  income.'*  He  did 
lot  mean  to  oppose  this  part  of  his  Ma- 
esty's  speech  to  the  motion  before  the 
Jousie ;  but  he  expected  after  so  full  and 
xplicit  an  assurance  from  his  Majesty, 
od  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  noble 
^ord  who  made  the  motion  enjoyed  a  very 
[istinguished  situation  in  Administration, 
hat  the  noble  Lord  would  have  stated 


some  specific  reason  why  the  civil  list  had 
been  suffered  to  run  in  •  arrear.  This,  he 
apprehended,  was  a  duty  which  the  noble 
Lord  owed  to  the  House  and  his  country. 
He  was  the  more  particular  in  his  request,  , 
because,  since  passing  the  Bill  in  1782,  by 
yirtue  and  authority  of  which  the  reform 
of  the  civil  list  had  taken  place,  no  less  a 
sum  than  10,000/.-  annually  had  fallen  into 
that  revenue  by  the  deatn  of  pensioners. 
Sec.  His  lordship  then  reverted  to  the 
calculation  of  the  civil  list  expenditure, 
which  had  been  made  at  the  time  the  Bill 
palsed,  and  which  was  then  said,  under 
\he  reform,  to  leave  an  annual  saving  of 
lOfiOOl.  per  annum.  He  had  canvassed 
that  calculation,  in  conjunction  with  se«« 
veral  x>f  his  noble  friends  in  the  succeed- 
ing A^mhustration,  and  upon  the  nicest 
scrutiny,  he  discerned  abput  the  annual 
sum  of  250/.  He  apprehended  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  account  for  this  wide 
difference  in  the  conclusion  drawn  from 
the  estimate  alluded  to.  In  the  first  place, 
the  embasisy  to  Holland  was  totally  an- 
nulled ;  this  was  at  least  3,000/.  per  ann. 
In  the  next  instance,  the  article  of  pre- 
sents to  foreign  ministers  was  averaged 
at  only  500/.  per  year,  which  he  was  ais- 
sured  was  considerably  less  than  the  real 
expense.  When  he  had,  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  calculatiops,  discovered 
such  a  want  of  correctness,  he  naturally 
concluded,  that  similar  errors  pervaded 
the  whole  system.  He  wished  that  the 
civil  list  should  not  be  limited  to  the  paltry 
narrow  excess  of  250/.  annually ;  it  was 
an  idea  utterly  unworthy  of  a  great  and 
free  people:  the  branches  of  theK'oyal  fa- 
mily ought  most  certainly  to  be  supported 
with  becoming  splendour  and  magnificence. 
The  expenses  of  the  embassies  abroad 
oueht  not,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  regulated 
witif  parsimonious  economy ;  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  a  crowned  head, 
to  limit  its  representatives  to  5/.  a  day. 
He  supposed  this  to  proceed  from  an 
opinion  that  embassies  should  be  under- 
taken  only  by  men  whose  fortune  rendered 
the  expense  by  no  means  an  object  of 
consideration.  This  was  a  doctrine  to 
which  he  could  by  no  means  accede  i  there 
were  many  instances  in  the  history  of  our 
country  which  clearly  evinced,  that  men  of 
the  largest  fortunes  were  not  always  the 
best  suited  to  fill  great  and  arduous  public 
situations.  The  poverty  of  Walsiugbam, 
in  the  glorious  reifipa  of  Elizabeth,  was 
proverbial ;  su:  William  Temple  was  by  no 
means  rich ;  most  of  the  noble  lords  must 
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have  seen  his  letters  which  were  written 
whilst  ambassador  at,  the  Hague,  com- 
plaining of  the  narrowness  of  his  finances, 
and  his  repeated  embarrassments  on  that 
account :  sir  Benjamin  Keen  was  another 
instance.  He  was  confident  that  the  House 
would,  notwithstanding,  bear  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  great  merit  of  those  gentle-, 
men,  and  the  obligations  which  the  people 
of  England  owed  to  their  memory.  Surely 
the  Crown,  then,  should  possess  the  ability 
of  giving  liberal  and  pnncely  rewards  to 
such  distinguished  ana  deserving  charac- 
ters. This  head  of  expenditure  formed 
what  the  technical  phrase  termed  extraor- 
dinaries. 

Lord  Si/dney  answered,  that  his  senti- 
inents  perfectly  coincided  with  those  of 
the  noble  Viscount,  respecting  a  due  pro- 
vision for  the  branches  of  the  Royal  family 
and  the  ambassadors.  The  same  observa- 
tion had  been  fre4uently  made  by  a  noble 
lord  (Grantham)  now  unhappily  no  more* 
He  would  beg  leave  to  add  to  tlie  case  of 
sir  Benjamin  Keen  and  others,  finother 
distinguished  person,  to  whom,  indeed,  he 
was  personally  attached,  he  meant  Mr. 
Poyntz  ;  who,  although  he  represented  his 
Majestj^  in,  three  foreign  Courts,  yet  left 
his  family  by  no  means  in  affluent  circum- 
stances. His  lordship  acknowledged  that 
he  was  one  of  his  Majesty's  servants,  who, 
at  the  time  alluded  to,  entertained  san- 
guine hopes,  that  the  civil  list  would  not 
have  exceeded  the  sum  allotted :  but  he 
must  at  the  same  time  .acknowledge,  that 
his  hopes  were  not  well  founded.  He 
trusted  that  he  should  not  be  called  upon, 
in  the  present  instance,  for  his  specific 
reasons ;  and  he  confided  in  the  candour 
of  the  noble  Viscount,  that  he  would  not 
expect  it. 

The  Marcjuis  o£  Lansdowne  expressed 
his  earnest  wishes  that  the  keen  observa- 
tion of  the  noble  Viscount  had  penetrated 
still  farther  into  the  e3timate  of  the  civil 
list  expenditure,  because,  in  that  cose,  he 
would  not  have  found  it  so  enormous  as 
he  seemed  to  consider  it.  The  omission 
of  the  Embassy  to  the  Hague,  he  readily 
acknowledged;  but  the  average  of  the 
presents  to  foreign  ministers  was  not  so 
very  deficient  as  it  was  described.  This 
he  instanced  in  the  case  of  the  late  peace ; 
a  cheaper  peace,  he  would  undertake  to 
say,  this  pountry  never  experienced.  The 
Marquis  here  paid  a  very  high  compliment 
to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  the  late 
Mr.  Oswald,  and  Mr.  Gilbert.  Mr.  Os- 
wald, he  said,  was  with. great  difficulty 


prevailed  upon  to  accept  his  extraordinary 
expenses ;  and  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  whole  merit  of  that  trans- 
action was  to  be  ascribed.    With  respect 
to  the  Bill  under  which  the  reform  of  the 
civil  list  was  carried  into  execution,  the 
Marquis  declared  that  he  had  the  full  and 
entire  opinion  of  the  whole  Cabinet ;  though, 
with  respect  to  the  peace,  he  was  not  quite 
so  fortunate,  two  of  the  members  having 
differed  with  him  in  opinion.     His  admi- 
nistration   continued    only    six    months, 
during  which  time  he  made  a  saving,  by 
striking  off  various  sinecure  offices  and 
useless   places,    of  the  annual    sum  of 
116,000/.    This  induced  him  to  advise  his 
Sovereign  to  inform  his  fiauthful  subjects  in 
the  soeech  alluded  to,  that  his  expenses 
shoula  not  exceed  his  income.    He  would, 
upon  the  same  occasion,  and  in  the  train 
or  retrenchments  then  progressively  ad- 
vicing,  again  and  again  Mvise  his  Ma- 
iesty  to  use  the  same  language*    Tliis  was 
his  opinion  then>  and  it  continued  the  same 
still;  and,  in  the  fiuhionable  phrase,  he 
ought  never  to  shew  his  &ce  in  tnat  House, 
if  he  did  not  support  his  opinion.    At  this 
period  the  expenses  of  the  peace  had  been 
paid.  Situated  as  he  was,  and  plainly  fore* 
seeing  that  he  should  not  long  preside  at 
the  helm,  he  thought  the  last  and  best 
earnest  he  could  give  his  country,  of  ha 
wish  to  further  its  welfare,  was  to  tie  down 
its  civil  list  expenditure  withm  certaio 
bounds;  and,  as  he  then  flattered  himself, 
to  put  it  totally  out  of  the  power  of  anj 
minister  again  to  make  any  tiresh  demand 
on  the  country.    With  respect  to  the  me- 
thods which  he  had  fij^red  to  himsdf  of 
extricating  the  civil  list  from  its  iocam- 
brances,  they  were  so  clearly  and  intelli- 
gently laid  down  by  the  commissioners  of 
accounts,  in  the  14th  Renor^  that  Parlia- 
ment had  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  the 
directions  in  that  paper,  which  was  drawn 
up  without  the  least  vfew  to  any  party 
measure,  and  the  business  would  be  ef- 
fected.   But  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  every  species  of  reform  in  any  depart- 
ment, was  the  exaction  of  fees*    It  was 
fees  which  encroached  upon  the  civil  list. 
Fees  at  the  Admiralty  prevented  our  navy 
from  being  manned.     Fees  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  King's  forests,  notwithstand- 
ing the  mighty   projects  that  had  been 
talked  about,  would  not,  in  less  than  s 
century,  leave  timber  sufficient  to  supply 
our  navy.    In  feet,  in  every  departojent 
the  fees  absorbed  and  swallowed  up  almost 
every  other  consideration.    The  Marquis 
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next  turned  his  attention  to  the  farther 
means  by  which  he  had  intended  to  keep 
the  civil  Jist  free  from  incumbrances.  First, 
there  was  a  sum  of  thirty  odd  thousand 
pounds  due  to  his  Majesty  from  one  of  the 
West  India  islands  for  duties,  which  was 
not  recoverable.     This  sum,  he  always 
conceived,  ought  to  be  made  good  by  the 
House  of  Commons.    It  was  true,  that 
more  could  come  from  the  same  source  to 
the  public  pur^e ;  but  then  as  it  was  a  debt 
due  to  the  Crown,  the  principle  which  he 
wished  to  support  would  be  preserved. 
Besides  this,  there  were  several  houses 
which  cost  his  Majesty  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  to  support,  without  the  least 
utility  as   to  convenience  or   grandeur. 
Those  establishments  he  intended  to  abo- 
lish.   Upon  the  whole,  he  was  stilLof  opi- 
nion that  the  estimate  made  when  he  pre- 
sided at  the  Treasury,  was  maintainable ; 
and  that  an  excess  of  at  least  8,000/.  per 
annum  would  remain  to  be  exercised  in 
works  of  bounty  or  munificence,  in  any 
manner  his  Majesty  should  think  proper 
to  bestow  it.    The  Marcjuis  begged  tnat 
those  circumstances,  wlych  were  so  ne- 
cessary for  his  justification,  might  not  be 
forgotten  in  the  future  discussion  of  the 
business ;  and  he  trusted  them  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  noble  Viscount,  as  he  was 
speedily  going  to  leave  town,  and  most 
likely  should  not  be  present  at  anv  debate 
which  might  take  place.    Their  lordships 
would,  however,  do  him  but  the  common 
justice  to  suppose,  that  he  did  not  entertain 
the  most  distant  idea  of  resisting  the  pre- 
sent application,  convinced  as  he  was  that 
the  honour  and  celebrity  of  the  nation 
nii|Bt,  in  some  measure,  rest  upon  the  basis 
of  an  ample  and  consistent  civil  list. 
t    The  Duke  of  Manchester  felt  it  impos- 
Bible  to  refrain  from  taking  the  liberty  to 
remind  the  noble  marquis,  uiat  **  expenses 
of  the  peace  being  paid,''  was  an  allusion 
he  could  not  bear.    He  had  the  'honour 
of   being  ambassador    at    the  Court  of 
France,  when  the  peace  was  negociated. 
Did  the  noble  marquis  wish  to  convey  an 
idea  so  derogatory  to  his  honour,  as  to 
suppose,  that  he  was  the  base  instrument 
of  corruption  upon  that  occasion  ?  It  was 
true,  that  there  was  a  present  of  the  King's 
picture  to  one  of  the  French  ministers, 
the  expense  of  which  was  about  1,200^ 
This  expense  he  had  signified  to  Adminis- 
tration, as  a  customary  present.    There 
were  likewise  an  article  of  china  and  plate, 
which  were  customary  to  be  presented  to 
the  ambassador's  lady:  and  these. the  am- 
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bassadress  had  generously  refused*  With 
respect  to  the  address,  he  certainly  should 
support  it.  He  wished  to  put  the  civil  list 
upon  such  a  permanent  footing  as  might 
prevent  future  application. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  disclaimed 
even  the  most  distant  intention  of  casting  . 
such  an  unmerited  reflection  upon  the 
noble  duke.  On  the  contrary,  he  oeclared 
that  through  his  activity  and  zeal  for  his 
country's  service,  during  the  whole  of  the 
negociation,  this  kingdom  had  received 
very  extensive  benefits. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  contended,  that 
upon  the  most  minute  investigation  of  the 
estimate  of  th^  expenditure  of  the  civil 
list,  produced  durmg  the  administration 
of  the  noble  marquis,  there  appeared  an 
excess  of  only  247,000/.  There  certainly 
were  considerable  errors  and  omissions  in 
that  calculation;  and  when  those  were 
taken  into  the  account,  the  balance  was 
no  more  than  he  had  stated.  As  to  the 
proposed  enlargement  of  the  civil  list,  it 
certainly  should  have  his  utmost  support ; 
at  the  same  time,  he  desired  that  a  due 
attention  might  be  paid  to  the  ^enormous 
burthens  under  whicn  the  people  laboured. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  remarked 
that  there  were  other  resources  in  aid  of 
the  civil  list,  which  delicacy  forbad  him 
to  make  public.  It  was  uiider  a  full  im- 
pression of  the  weight  of  taxes  with  which 
the  nation  was  burthened,  that  he  strove 
to  exert  his  utmost  abilities  to  effect  a 
reform.  It  certainly  became  a  nation 
that  was  all  but  in  a  bankrupt  state,  toi 
exercise  economy  in  the  utmost  degree. 

Earl  Fitzmlliam  contended  that  the 
omissions  were  such  as  ought  not  to  have 
escaped  those  whose  business  it  was  to 
state  the  accounts ;  and  in  fact  the  paper 
on  their  lordships  table  was  so  obscure, 
that  he  could  not  make  it  out ;  nor  was 
he  too  bold  in  saying  that  he  would  defy 
any  person  either  in  or  out  of  the  Houss 
to  explain  it. 

The  Address  was  then  agreed  to. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  BUlJbr 
the  mReduction  of  the  National  Debt,'] 
April  6.  On  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  esUblishment 
of  a  fund  to  be  inalienably  applied  to  the 
paying  off  the  national  debt, 

Mr.  Hussey  remarked,  that  no  man  was 
more  heartily  a  well-wisher  to  the  ajppro- 
priating  a  part  of  the  sinking  fund  inva- 
riably to  the  diminution  of  the  national 
debt  than  he  was ;  but  he  feared  it  would 
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not  be  practicable  immediately.  He  pro- 
peeded  to  assign  his  reasons  for  enter* 
taining  those  scruples  on  this  point,  and 
founded  a  variety  of  arguments  on  the 
statements  of  the  different  heads  of  public 
expenditure,  contained  in  the  Report  of 
the  committee  to  whom  the  several  papers 
relative  to  the  public  income  and  expendi- 
ture had  been  referred:  be  mentioned 
the  navy»  the  army,  and  another  head  of 
the  expenditure,  which  had  been  voted 
this  year,  as  amounting  to  infinitely  tfiore 
than  appeared  in  the  talkie  of  expenditure 
to  foe  lound  in  the  Report  opposed  to  the 
receipt  of  the  present  year^  and  reasoned 
on  the  essential  difference  which  th^y 
made  upon  the  whole.  He  had  felt  great 
satisfaction  the  other  day  when  the  right 
hon*  gentleman  took  notice  of  this,  and 
had  said,  that  though  there  might  upon 
the  four  years  be  an  excess  o.n  the  expen- 
diture equal  to  three  millions,  yet  he  had 
no  doubt  of  money  coming  into  his  hands 
sufficiently  early  to  answer  that  demand. 
But  upon  recollection  that  money  might 
not  fail  in,  and  in  that  case  there  would 
not  be  any  surplus  this  year.  He  entered 
fully  into  the  supposed  sources  of  addi- 
tional receipt,  ejnumerating  the  East  India 
Company's  debt,  die  unclaimed  dividends 
at  the  Bank,  and  the  aale  of  forest  lands. 
The  seconds  he  observed,  could  not  be 
applied  to  the  pubHc  service  without  a 
security  to  the  public  creditor,  that  the 
money  should  be  forthcoming  when  pro- 
l^rly  called  for;  nor  ought  it  to  be  touched 
without  a  diligent  search  after  the  owner 
of  the  dividend.  He  examined  the  pro- 
posed mode  of  paying  off  the  debt,  and 
pointed  out  the  inconveniencies  to  which 
It  wa3  liable  from  the  quantity  of  Exche- 
quer-bills which  were  at  this  time  un- 
ftinded ;  declaring,  that  if  great  care  was 
not  taken,  the  result  would,  be,  that  the 
public  would  buy  dear  and  sell  cheap  by 
their  traffic  in  the  funds;  an  operation 
which  would  go  a  great  way  towards  de- 
featbg  the  purpose  of  the  plan.  He  re- 
peated, that  he  was  a  thorough  friend  to 
the  idea  of  applyinj^  a  portion  of  the  sink- 
ing  fund  to  the  diminution  of  the  debt, 
but  had  his  doubts  how  far  it  was  possible 
to  begm  to  carry  the  plan  into  effect  this 
year. 

Sir  Gre^  Cooper  said,  that  as  he  had 
declared  m  a  former  debate,  that  he  ap- 
proved of  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  to 
establish  an  efficient  sinking  fund  for  the 
reduction  of  the  public  debt,  it  might 
seedi  somewhat  inconsistent  witb  such  a 


declaration,  that  he  should  give  his 
opinion  against  this  Bill  being  read  a 
second  time ;  but  the  ground  of  this  opi- 
nion  was,  that  we  were  not  now  in  a  state 
of  preparation  to  begin  our  operations 
upon  this  great  plan.  He  stated,  that  die 
Report,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  BSl, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  an  accoaot 
solemnly  rendered  to  the  representattfes 
of  the  people,  of  the  real  income  of  the 
nadon,  abd  of  the  expenditure  necessary 
for  its  defence  and  security ;  and  it  was 
of  the  highest  importance,  both  with 
respect  to  its  present  object,  and  to  its 
effects  and  consequences,  that  soch  a 
statement  should  be  as  accurate,  and  as 
free  from  errors,  as  the  nature  of  such 
accounts  would  admit.  He  did  not  mean 
to  suggest,  that  the  committee  had  in- 
tended to  deceive  the  House,  but  they 
might  possibly  have  misled  them ;  he  did 
not  accuse  them  of  fy lacy,  but  he  thought 
he  might  of  error.  He  then  stated  what 
he  conceived  to  be  an  error  of  some  im- 
portance ;  in  the  two  accounts  of  the  net 
produce  of  the  taxes,  credit  was  taken 
m  what,  if  assumed  as  an  average  of  tk^ 
probable  future  produce  of  the  revenue, 
was  a  receipt  of  the  sum  of  82,000^  in 
one  account,  and  of  41,000/.  in  the  other, 
under  the  ardcle  tea,  1785.  This  da^ 
was  repealed  at  Michaelnuu,  17B4,  and 
in  the  esdmate  of  the  future  produce  of 
the  revenue,  the  whole  amount  of  the  tax 
on  inliabited  houses,  and  the  whde  of  the 
remuning  12|  per  cent,  on  tea  was  taken 
into  account  in  the  Report,  and  they 
surely  were  not  entided  to  take  the  whole 
substitution  for  the  old.  tea  duW,  and 
any  part  of  the  old  duty  besides;  it 
ought  to  be  deducted  as  an  arrear,  as 
the  arrear  of  the  dudes  of  customs  paid 
by  the  East  India  Company  bad  boeo 
deducted :  it  could  not  make  any  part  of 
an  average  account,  as  it  could  not,  he 
cenceived,  ever  arise  in  future.  He  ob- 
jected to  a  remark  made  by  the  com- 
mittee, that  aldiongh  the  account  to 
Michaelmas  1785,  included  53  weekly 
payments,  and  only  52  weeks  were  in- 
cluded in  the  account  ending  the  5th  of 
January  1786,  the  difference  was  in  favour 
of  the  revenue  in  the  latter  period.  Tlus 
he  flatly  denied ;  and  said,  that  if  by  the 
revenue  was  meant  the  mere  account  6[ 
the  aggregate  receipt  of  all  the  taxes  to 
the  5th  Jan.  1786,  it  might  be  so;  but 
if  anj  gendeman  would  compare  with 
attention  the  two  accounts,  he  would  find, 
that  the  account  to  the  latter  periodJiirf 
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profited  of  near400>00M.  arising  from  the 
new  duties  of  1784  and  1785;  and  the 
excess  of  the  produce  of'  the  taxes  in 
the  period  above  the  former,  was  not  more 
than  178,000iL  He  conceived,  that  the 
amount  of  the  clearest  produce  of  the  an- 
nual land  and  malt  taxes  was  computed 
too  high  by  more  than  50,0001.  per  annum. 
The  malt  tax  of  1784»  the  deficiency  of 
which  was  now  to  be  stated,  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  582,000^  instead  of  750,000/. 
for  which  it  was  taken.  But  his  main  dt>- 
Jection  to  the  Bill  was  on  the  same  ground 
aa  had  been  taken  by  the  hoo.  member 
who  spoke  last,  whose  judgement  in  these 
matters  he  had  always  round  to  have  great 
weight,  namety,  the  enormous  quantity  of 
£xchequer-biils  to  be  charged  on  the  aids 
of  the  next  session.  He  must  repeat  his 
apprehensions  that  they  were  a  dangerous 
public  incumbrance,  and  which,  if  it  should 
be  our  misfortune  to  be  obliged  to  defend 
ourselves,  (which  heaven  avert!)  would 
cast  our  afiPairs  into  great  embarrassment. 
Even  the  fitting-out  of  a  fleet  of  observation 
wcHild  throw  us  into  agitation :  the  Mi- 
nister  then  would  be  under  the  necessity 
of  huddling  this  unfunded  debt  out  of  cir- 
culation on  very  disadvantageous  terms. 
It  would  be  a  much  better  plan  for  him, 
in  his  opbion,  to  fund  four  millions  of  the 
5^  due  to  the  Bank,  before  he  began  his 
present  great  j^an. 

Mr.  IV.  W.  GrenviUe  remarked,  that  aU 
though  the  committee  scorned  to  entertain 
tke  slightest  inteation  of  deceiving,  yet 
they  could  not  venture  to  assert,  that  in  a 
matter  so  compficated  in  its  nature,  and  ^ 
comprehending  such  a  variety  of  figures, 
they  had  prcMuced  a  report,  in  which 
some  casual  errors  might  not  have  escaped 
them ;  but  it  was  with  very  great  satis- 
faction diat  he  could  assure  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet, that  what  had  been  supposed  to  be 
mistakes  and  errors  were  correctr  He 
then  entered  into  an  investigation  of  that 
part  of  sir  Grey's  speech,  in  which  he  had 
aUtted,  that  credit  had  been  taken  under 
the  head  of  old  duty  in  tea,  for  an  arrear 
of  the  old  tea  duty,  and  that  it  ought 
not  to  have  been  taken  iato  the  account 
as  part  of  an  average,  because,  as  an  arrear 
of  a  duty  now  repealed,  it  could  never 
again  happen.  Tins  was  an  error  in  the 
boo.  baronet,  which  it  was  very  natural 
for  him  to  have  fallen  into  from  the  words 
of  the  entry;  but  it  was  not  an  arrear,  it 
was  a  farther  sum  on  account  of  the  new 
doty,  paid  in  since  the  other  accounti  the 
set  pvaduce,  had  been  paid  in. 


Mr.  Steele  contended  a^nst  the  idea, 
that  a  great  number  of  Exchequer-bills 
were  now  at  market,  and  said,  that  so  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  thercL  were  very 
few.  The  prognosticated  inconvenience 
to  arise  from  so  great  a  circulation  waa 
wholly  groundless :  as  to  the  unclaimed 
dividends  now  lying  in  the  Bank,  he  saw 
nothing  improper  in  applying  4  or  500,0001^ 
to  the  public  service. 

Sir  Qr^  Cooper  answered,  that  what  he 
had  stated  respecting  the  number  of  £x« 
chequer-biUs  bemg  supposed  to  be  in  the 
market,  had  been  entirely  misunderstood  s 
for  he  knew  well,  that  in  time  of  peace, 
and  particularly  this  vear,  when  there  was 
so  much  money  in  tne  Exchequer,  there 
were  no  Exdieqner-bills  at  market  or  m 
circulation,  except  what  the  Treasury 
circulated  for  the  advantage  of  pxMio 
credit;  but  what  he  had  said  was,  that 
there  was  the  greatest  danger  in  continu* 
ing  such  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  this 
unfunded  debt,  whieh  was  an  anticipation 
of  almost  idl  die  relief  and  assistance  which 
the  Bank  could  afford  to  give  Government 
if  any  trouble  should  arise  from  abroad. 
In  1768,  the  amount  of  £xchequer«biils 
did  not  exceed  1,800,000^  but  in  1764 
they  were  all  in  the  market,  and  at  a 
discount  that  disturbed  public  credit. 
Lord  North,  who  was  minister  in  1773, 
reduced  them  to  1,000,000/. ;  he  suspend-^ 
ed  the  payment  of  the  funded  debt  for 
that  operation,  which,  at  that  time,  all  the 
officers  of  the  revenue,  of  knowledge  and 
experience,  thought  was  the  most  advi<* 
sable  apj^cation  dT  the  surplus  of  the  vear, 
partieiilarly  as  in  that  year  1,400,000/.  was 
to  be  advanced  by  the  Bank  for  the  relief 
of  the  East  hidia  Company.  If  any  ad- 
vance was  to  be  made  this  year  for  the 
same  purpose,  the  perolexity  from  this 
rash  undertaking  would  oe  increased ;  but 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  so  much 
convinced  of  the  rectitode  oi  his  plan,  and 
his  ardour  to  set  out  on  this  glorious  ex* 
pedition  to  the  promised  land  was  so  great, 
that  he  had  neglected  the  consideration 
whether  or  not  he  was  prepared  to  under* 
take  it. 

Mr.  Efoer  trusted,  that  the  public  would 
not  be  led  away  by  the  supposition,  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  but 
one,  had  any  authority  for  declaring,  that 
there  were  unclaimed  dividends  in  the 
Bank  to  the  amount  of  4  or  SOOfiOOL  or 
any  thing  like  it.  It  was  highly  neces- 
sary that  the  public  should  not  deceive 
themsehea  by  such  on  idea. 
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Mr.  Fox  remarked,  that  his  objections 
were  not  so  weighty  as  to  occasion  him  to 
wish  that  the  Bill  might  never  come  to  a 
second  reading;    they  arose  against  the 
BQode  of  creating  the  fund  :  the  principle 
of  it  he  highly  approved,  but  it  was  com- 
menced in    error;    for  instead  of  there 
being  even  some  surplus  this  year  on  a 
comparison  of  the  receipt  with  the  expen- 
diture, there  was  none.    What  he  approved 
in  the  plan  was,  that  it  would  oblige  the 
minister^  whoever  he  should  be,  whenever 
be  made  a  new  loan,  to  take  especial  care 
to  provide  a  fund  to  answer  it.     Instead, 
however,  of  applying  an  imaginary  surplus 
to  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  fund,  he 
would  have  advised  the  creating  a  million 
or  more  by  additional  burthens^  the  fund 
would  then  have  rested  on  solid  grounds, 
which  at  present  it  did  not  do.    He  would 
have  advised  also,  taking  individual  sub- 
scriptions, as  a  better  means  of  paying  the 
debt;     as  it  was  proposed,  he  greatly 
feared,  that  the  public  would  buy  dearer 
and  sell  cheaper,  than  any  other  buyers 
and  sellers  in  the  markets.    Another  ob- 
jection he  had  to  the  plan  was,  the  tying 
up  the  money  even  during  a  time  of  war ; 
but  that  was  an  objection  upon  which  he 
had  more  doubt  th£ri;i  upon  his  former  one. 
Mr.  Fox  entered  into  tne  discussion  of  the 
suggested  idea,  of  applying  the  unclaimed 
dividends  at  the  Bank  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  said,  that  the  utmost  advantage 
which  could  be  made  of  that  project,  would 
be,  the  public  would  have  the  benefit  of 
the  interest  of  the  money,  for  the  principal 
of  the  dividends  they  could  not  assume 
and  alienate,  as  the  public  would  indis- 
putably be  bound  to  make  the  prindpal 
food  as  soon  as  ever  it  was  claimed.    He 
ad  not  made  up  his  mind  sufficiently  to 
deliver  himself  fully ;  but  though  he  could 
'  not  be  prepared  by  the  ensuing  Monday, 
he  hoped  he  should  be  able  to  have  made 
up  his  mind  against  Wednesday,  when  his 
hon.  friend's  motions  on  the  state  of  the 
revenue  would,   he,  doubted  not,  afibrd 
him  an  opportunity  of  saying  all  that  he 
might  wish  to  ray  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Pitt  remarked,  that  he  should  not 
for  the  present  think  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  enter  into  the  examination  of  the  un- 
founded assertions  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  thought  proper  to  make : 
.  there  could  not  possibly  be  a  stronger  de- 
monstration of  any  one  &ct  whatsoever 
than  he  had  given,  that  a  very  consider- 
able surplus  did  at  the  present  moment 
MXiBi;  and  as.  tbp  light  Aon»  gentleman 


liad  not  varied,  he  should  not  say  bia  ar- 
guments  ( for  arguments  he  had  usea  none)* 
but  his  words  and  language,  be  flattered 
himself  that  they  would  make  no  greater 
impression  on  the  House  than  they  had 
appeared  to  do  on  a  former  occasion.     He 
was  happy  to  perceive,  that  although  the 
gentlemen  opposite  had  avowed  so  long 
ago  as  Monday  fortnight,  that  they  were 
ready  to  come  forward  and  to  controvert 
the  result  of  the  report  of  the  committee, 
yet  they  had  been  obliged,  finding  the 
more  they  examined  it,  that  it  was  the 
more  founded  in  strict  truth  and  sound 
reasoning,  to  defer  their  attack,  and  had 
even  now  been  obliged  to  adjourn  it  to  a 
future  day.      When  that  day  came  he 
should  be  willing  to  meet  them ;  and  he 
pledged  himself  that  he  should  be  able, 
from  irrefragable  facts,  to  overturn  every 
assertion,  and  every  attempt  at  argument 
which  could  possibly  be  made  to  combat 
his  sutement.    He  hoped  that  they  meant, 
when  they  entered  upon  a  subject  of  such 
importance,  and  so  highly  necessary  to 
the  public  interest  to  be  well  understood, 
to  meet  the  documents  on  the  other  side 
fairly ;  and  that,  in  opposition  to  the  nu- 
merical statements  contained  in  the  re- 
ports, they  would  produce  figures  in  aup- 
port  of  their  objections.    He  remarked 
how  little  qualified  these  gentlemen  could 
be  to  judge  on  the  subject,  when  one  of 
them,  the  day  before,  had  asserted,  that 
the  210,000/.  granted  to  the  civil  l»t,  was 
to  be  deducted  from  the  surplus  of  the 
present  year,  although  it  was  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  House,  that  in  stating  the 
articles  of  the  supplv,  he  had  included  that 
veiy  item,  and  yet  had  shewn,  on  enume- 
raung  the  ways  and  means,  tlmt  a  surplos 
more  than  sufficient  for  Uie  purposes  of 
the  sinking-fund,  would  remain  after^satis- 
fying  the  w^iole  of  the  surplus* 

Mr.  Sheridan  denied  that  he  had  as- 
serted, that  the  210,000/.  had  been  wholly 
omitted  by  him  in  his  statement  a£  the 
annual  expenditure ;  he  had  indeed  not 
recollected  whether  he  had  taken  notice 
of  it  or  not :  he  should  reserve  what  he 
had  to  say  till  another  stage  of  theBtll; 
only  observing,  that  if  the  public  believed 
there  was  the  surplus  pretended,  the  im- 
pression would  have  had  its  natural  ^ect, 
and  occasion  a  considerably  rise  in  the 
funds. 

Mr.  JV.  W.  GrenvUle  charged  Mr.  She* 
ridan  with  being  forward  to  assert  that 
there  was  no  surplus,  and  now  he  wanted 
to  put  off  the  pro^f  q(  his  a^iedw  po  • 
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ibrtni^ht's  distance.  With  regard  to  the 
rise  ot  the  funds,  it  had  long  been  known, 
that  there  was  a  considerable  surplus ;  and 
the  effect  alluded  to,  viz.  a  rise  of  the 
funds,  had  taken  place  long  before  the 
business  was  formally  opened  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  Dempster  grounded  his  fears  of  the 
success  of  the  plan  upon  the  peace  esta*- 
blishment,  as  it  was  stated  it  would  be  in 
the  year  1790,  being  considerably  higher 
than  it  oueht  to  be  tu  many  respects,  par- 
ticularly the  navy,  the  army,  and  the  ord« 
nance ;  it  behoved  the  House  to  turn  their 
eyes  back  to  the  ancient  peace  establish- 
ments in  1755,  and  they  would  see,  that 
this  country  remained  in  a  state  of  perfect 
security  at  peace,  and  perfect  readiness 
for  war,  with  establishments  far  short  of 
those  proposed  for  the  year  1790. 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Scotch 
Judges  Salaries  BiU.']  April  10.  The 
order  of  the  day  having  been  read,  for  the 

£ouse  to  resolve  itself  mto  a  committee  of 
e  whole  House,  to  consider  of  a  proper 
augmentation  of  the  salaries  of  the  judges 
of  thd  courts  of  Session  and  Justiciary,  and 
barons  of  the  court  of  Exchequer  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  also  of  a  proper  salary  for  the 
judge  of  the  court  ot  Admiralty  in  Scot- 
land, and  of  the  judges  of  theXfommissary 
court  of  Edinburgh, 

-  Mr.  Dundas  expressed  his  belief,  that 
trhen  he  should  have  shortly  stated  what 
the  grounds  were  on  which  the  resolutions 
rested,  which  his  learned  friend  behind 
him  meant  to  move,  there  could  not  be 
any  objections  against  them.  He  recapi- 
tulated the  alterations  which  had  been 
made  from  time  to  time  in  the  salaries  of 
4he  judges  of  England,  tracine  them  from 
the  alteration  in  1758 ;  and  shewed,  that 
the  salaries  of  the  Scotch  judges  not  only 
bore  no  sort  of  proportion  to  those  of  the 
judges  of  England,  but  that  although  the 
sfthie  principles  applied  to  the  salaries  both 
€i  one  and  the  other,  an  alteration  had 
neither  taken  place  as  oflen,  nor  equally 
in  respect  to  the  judges  of  Scotland.  He 
reminded  the  House  that  the  application 
for  the  increase  of  the  salary  of  tne  Scotch 
judges  last  session,  had  proceeded  on  the 
idea  of  reducing  the  number  of  the  judges, 
but  that  so  great  a  prejudice  had  gone 
forth  in  Scotland  against  that  proposition, 
that  the  design  had  been  necessarily  aban- 
jdoned.  The  present  application  was  en- 
px^j  upon  a  different  fbotiog;   by  the 


10th  of  queen  Anne,  it  wjas  stipulated, 
that  the  receipt  of  the  customs  and  excise 
in  Scotland,  should  bear  the  expense  of 
the  salaries  of  the  Scotch  judges,  and  of 
all  future  increase  of  those  salaries.  It 
was  now  proposed  therefore,  to  make  a 
gradual  and  proportionate  increase  of  the 
salaries  of  the  Scotch  judges,  from  the 
Chief  Baron  and  the  Lord  President  down 
to  the  Lords  of  Justiciary,  and  to  charge 
the  total  amount  upon  the  customs  and 
excise;  but  in  order  to  make  good  the 
deBciency  thereby  occasioned,  to  follow 
the  exampl^e^pf  this  country,  and  lay  a 
stamp  duty  tm  the  several  writs  and  docu- 
ments used  in  law  proceedings,  which 
should  be  adequate  in  produce  to  the 
whole  amount  of  the  said  deficiency :  and 
therefore,  as  it  was  intended  that  the 
Scotch  judges  should  receive  their  salaries 
in  future  without  reduction  of  any  Icind 
whatever,  he  should  now  move,  that  the 
stock  arising  from  fees  and  perquisites, 
and  called  the  Court  stock,  shouldbepaid 
into  the  Exchequer  of  Scotland  for  the 
use  of  Government,  and  he  would  make 
his  motion  as  soon  as  those  of  his  learned 
friend  were  disposed  of. 

The  Lord  Advocate  stated  the  present 
amount  of  the  salaries  of  the  jScotch 
judges,  and  the  real  sums  received  by 
each ;  shewing  that  they  bore  no  propor- 
tion to  the  income  of  the  English  judges ; 
or  to  the  dignitv  of  their  station,  the  ser- 
vice done  to  their  country,  and  the  time 
employed  in  that  service  b^  the  judges  of 
Scotland.  The  intended  mcrease  was  to 
be  as  follows :  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  and 
Lord  President,  to  have  a  net  2,000/.  a 
year;  the  Lords  of  Session  1,000/.;  the 
Lord  Justice  Clerk,  600/.  and  the  Lords 
of  Justiciary  SOO/. :  and  he  moved  resolu- 
tions accordinfflv. 

Mr.  JVf.  A.  TayUyr  objected  to  the  pro- 
posed mode  of  paying  the  salaries;  he 
should  much  better  approve  of  their  being 
paid  as  the  salaries  or  the  judges  of  Eng- 
land were.  He  differed  from  Mr.  Dundas 
in  his  construction  of  the  10th  of  queen 
Anne,  and  stated  in  what  respects  his 
opinion  varied  as  to  the  import  and  mean- 
ing of  that  Act.  The  proposition  of  the 
last  year,  to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
Scotch  judges,  and  by  such  means  to  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  such  as  were  to  be 
continued,  appeared  to  him  to  be  founded 
in  sound  sense,  and  he  could  see  no  good 
reason  why  the  prejudice  of  Scotland 
should  have  eone  against  it. 

Sir   W.  Gmt/ngham  begged  leave  to 
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love  an  amendment  to  the  resolutions, 
'he  salaries  of  the  puisne  English  judges 
ere  2,400^  a  year;  he  therefore  thought 

reasonable^  that  the  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer  of  Scotland,  and  the  Lord 
Resident  of  the  Session^  should  receive 
9  much ;  and  tliat  the  Lords  of  the  Ses- 
on  should  receive  at  least  half  as  much. 

He  would  for  that  reason  move  to  leave 
lit  2,000/.  and  insert  2,400/. ;  and  leave 
Lit  1,000/.  and  insert  1,200/. 

Mr.  Gascdyne  said,  that  the  English 
uisne  iudges,  he  believed,  had  nothing 
ke  a  clear  2,400/.  a  jear :  their  circuits 
ere  very  expensive,  and  cost  each  of 
^m  150/.  or  better  each  circuit. 

Sir  fT.  Cunpnsham  replied,  that  the 
cotdi  judges  had  no  perquisites,  and  the 
nglish  judges,  he  had  always  understood, 
ade  very  snug  sums  by  their  chamber 
ractice  on  the  evenings  in  term  tine. 
0  person  would  surely  contend,  that  a 
dge  in  Scotland  could  live  there  in  a 
anner  suitable  to  his  rank  and  station,^ 
9on  less  than  half  the  income  allowed  a 
ilshe  judge  in  England. 
Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  ridictded  the  idea  of 
e  place  of  treasurer  of  the  navy  being  in 
ture  annexed  to  that  of  a  lord  of  session, 

rather  to  that  (^  a  chief  baron,  or  lord 
esident :  were  he  diancellor  of  the  £x- 
lequer,  he  should  have  no  objectioa  to 
cede  to  the  present  proposal,  provided 
e  increased  salaries  or  the  Scotch  judges 
»re  to  be  defra;^ ed  out  of  the  duties  on 
babited  houses  in  Scotland,  the  amount 
the  produce  of  which  for  the  last  year 
d  been  returned  nUl 
Mr.  Dundas  answered,  that  ao  far  from 
ing  displeased  with  that  propoaition,  he 
IS  willing  to  elose  with  the  hon.  baronet,^ 
d  instead  of  desiring  any  farther  increase 
m  the  motion,  as  it  originally  stgod^ 
ited,  be  would  b6  glad  to  take  it  in  that 
:>portioB9  and  to  risk  the  receipt  of  it 
on  the  produce  of  the  duties  on  the  in« 
bited  houses  in  Scotland. 
Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  as  he,  for  the  present^ 
worthily  filled  that  office,  for  which  Che 
n.  gentleman  was  so  much  better  qua- 
ed,  he  must  interpose,  to  prevent  the 
rgaia  which  appeared  to  be  on  foot 
tween  him  and '  his  right  hon.  friend. 
le  fund  to  which  the  return  nil  bad 
?n  made,  notwithstanding  its  circuitous 
ide  of  payment,  was  a  very  productive 
id,  and  one  which  he  should  be  ex- 
mely  unwilling  to  give  up  for  that 
^gested  for  the  proposed  augmentation. 
Sir  W.  Cunyngham  withdrew  his  amend- 


n^ent,  and  the  resolutions  were  agreed 
to. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Bill  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Shipping  and  Navi^ 
ffatioH>2  ^pi'il  11*  '^^6  House  went 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  laws  respecting 
Shipping  and  Navigation. 

Mr.  Jenkinson  remarked,  that  this  sub- 
ject had  almost  at  everv  period  of  out 
history,  from  the  first  making  of  any  thing 
like  a  law  of  navigation,  been  extremely 
popular  in  that  House  with  the  public  at 
large.  He  meant  first  to  trace  the  origin 
and  relate  the  history  of  the  several  laws 
of  trade  and  navigation  which  had  from 
time  to  time  passed;  secondly,  to  state 
the  operation  of  those  laws  upon  the  com- 
merce of  the  country ;  then  to  compare 
the  actual  freightage  of  Great  Britain 
before  the  last  war,  with  its  freightage 
since  the  present  peace  had  been  con- 
cluded ;  next,  to  point  out  the  defects  in 
the  several  laws  of  trade  and  navigation  as 
they  at  this  time  stood;  and  lastly,  to 
suggest  what  were  the  several  aheratiodfe 
which  he  intended  to  insert  in  the  BiU 
for  which  he  should  move,  with  a  view  t« 
improve  our  navigation  laws,  to  protect 
them  from  the  various  frauds  now  practiaedl 
in  abuse  of  them,  and  to  secure  to  Grreat 
Britain  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  naviga- 
tion trade  in  future. — In  discharge  of 
these  divisions  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Jenkin- 
son proceeded  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
aavigation  kiws ;  mentioning  that  the  first 
took  place  at  a  vcry^  early  period;  that 
another  was  made  as  long  ago  as  be£Mre 
the  dispute  between  the  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster ;  that  subsequent  statutea 
passed  in  the  reigns  of  more  modem  time% 
in  Cromwell's  protectorate,  &c. ;  that  addi- 
tional securities  were  from  time  to  time 
enacted ;  the  aMens*  duty,  and  the  regis* 
tering  ships  of  certain  descriptions  in  par* 
ticular ;  and  that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  % 
when  that  monarch  was  indined  to  neglect 
the  navigalioB  laws,  with  a  wish,  as  it  was 
imagined,  to  favour  certain  individuals^ 
that  House  took  a  decided  part  in  support 
of  those  kws  and  of  the  national  com* 
merce.  He  read  a  paper  on  the  subject 
drawn  up  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  time;  he 
mentioned  also  the  last  acts  which  had 
passed,  and  having  gone  through  the 
rektion  of  the  whcde  histonr  of  them,  fae"^ 
stated  the  operation  and  efSttXs  of  those 
wise  and  salutary  laws,  from  time  to  time  ; 
diewingy  that  m>m  onie  short  period  t#* 
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another,  the  whole  freighta^  of  the 
country  had  doubled;  that  m  another 
•hort  period,  it  had  doubled  again ;  and 
that  it  was  just  preceding  the  beginning  of 
the  last  war  seven  times  as  great  as  it  had 
been  about  fifty  years  before.  Mr.  Jen- 
kinson  then  went  into  a  statement  of  the 
quantities  of  freightage  of  1774,  end  the 
tonnage  then  employed  under  the  Tarious 
heads  of  foreign  trade,  trade  with  our 
West  India  Islands,  trade  with  America, 
coasting  trade,  &c,  and  compared  each 
with  the  freightage  and  tonnage  under 
the  same  heads  in  1784;  whence  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  increase  was  astonishing, 
and  more  especially  with  America,  wliere, 
Botwithstandiog  the  Americans  formeriy 
shared  in  our  navigation  trade  (whereas 
now  they  had  no  part  of  it),  the  increase  was 
from  94,000  ton  of  freightage,  to  110,000 
ton.  Mr.  Jenkinson  said,  if  proper  means 
could  be  devised  to  secure  tne  navigation 
trade  to  Great  Britain,  though  we  had 
lost  a  dominion,  we  miffht  almost  be  said 
to  have  gained  an  empire.-^The  first  and 
most  effectual  meani^  undoubtedly  were, 
to  take  care  to  pres^ire  to  ourselves  the 
•hip -building  trade;  and  this  could  only 
be  done  by  altering  the  laws  in  respect  to 
the  ships  entitled  to  the  name  of  Britidi 
built.  In  order  to  explain  the  meaning^ 
of  this,  he  detailed  the  various  principles 
on  which  that  title  had    formerly  been 

fiven  to  vessels  not  strictly  and  entirely 
uilt  in  Great  Britain  or  her  colonies. 
Ships  taken  prize  by  privateers  or  letters 
ofmar^ue  were  registered  as  British  ships; 
and  ships  built  on  foreign  bottoms  haa  in 
like  manner  been  so  considered.  He 
illustrated  this  by  stating,  that  it  had  been 
supposed  that  foreign  ships  might  be 
wiHM^ked  on  our  coasts,  and  the  bottoms 
being  saved,  and  the  tipper  part  o£  the 
ships  built  upon  them  in  our  yards,  they 
were  then  entitled  to  be  considered  as 
British-built  ships.  He  stated  also  the 
nature  of  the  ships  registered,  and  pointed 
out  the  various  frauds  practised.  As  the 
laws  stood  at  present,  every  ship  was  ob- 
liged to  take  out  a  register,  in  order  to 
pbtain  her  Mediterranean  pass,  and  it 
frequently  happened,  that  naving  made 
use  of  it,  they  sold  it  at  sea  to  other  ships 
by  no  means  entitled  to  be  teeistered. 
Thus  sometimes  a  ship  entering  inwards, 
produced  a  register  the  date  of  which  was 
much  older  than  the  ships  that  bore  it, 
and  this  manifestly  proved  that  a  fraud 
was  at  bottom.  Agam,  the  registers  fre- 
quently differed  materially  as  to  the  ton- 


na^  of  the  ships  for  the  protection  of 
which  they  were  exhibited ;  and,  in  short, 
a  great  variety  of  gross  abuses  were  daily 
practised.  He  meant  to  check  the  frauda 
and  abnses  he  had  stated,  and  correct  the 
defects  in  the  navigation  laws  as  they  now 
stood.  Among  others,  one  was  to  enact, 
that  in  future,  no  ship  should  be  deemed 
British  built,  that  was  not  actually  built  in 
Great  Britain  or  the  British  dominions; 
another  was,  tlmt  every  ship  should  be  regis- 
tered at  the  port  to  which  she  belonged, 
and  prize  ships  at  the  port  iato  which  they 
were  first  brought:  he  assigned  as  a 
reason  for  this  last  regulation,  that  every 
ship  was  most  likely  to  be  well  known  at 
the  port  she  belonged  to,  and  consequently 
there  was  the  least  power  of  fraud  and 
abuse;  a  third  t^gulation  was,  to  oblige 
all  ships,  coasting  vessels  as  well  as  others, 
as  low  as  vessels  with  one  deck,  and  of 
about  fifteen  tons  burthen,  to  take  out  a 
register ;  a  fourth  was,  a  general  revision 
and  recall  of  the  present  registers,  and  the 
providing  a  new  term  of  register,  so  drawn 
as  to  render  the  success  of  fraud  more  « 
difficult  and  less  likely  than  at  present ; 
but,  as  he  meant  that  the  other  alterations 
should  not  affect  ships  already  registered, 
other  than  obliginsr  them  to  we  out 
a  new  register,  provision  should  be  made, 
that  a  new  register  should  be  granted  upoor 
a  very  low-priced  stamp,  and  at  as  smaU 
an  expense  as  could  possibly  be  done. 
Time  should  also  be  allowed  for  the  recall 
of  the  registers  now  out ;  ships  trading  in 
Europe  should  be  allowed  one  year ;  to 
our  West  India  islands,  a  year  and  a  half; 
to  the  East  Indies,  two  years ;  after  which 
period,  all  ships  not  bearing  a  register  of 
the  new  form  should  not  be  deemed  re- 
gistered ships.  And  another  regulation 
should  be  for  raising  and  making  the  aliens 
duty  more  general,  by  extending  it  to  the 
Americans,  who  certainly  had  no  longer 
any  right  to  an  exemption  from  it.  When- 
the  aliens  duty  of  1^  per  cent,  was  first 
thought  of,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  good 
check  against  abuse,  because  then  the 
duty  paid  by^us  was  not  above  5  per  cent. ; 
but  now,  when  the  duty  had  mcreased  to- 
25  or  28  per  cent,  an  alien's  duty  of  1| 
per  cent,  opposed  to  a  duty  of  28  per 
cent,  was  no  check  whatsoever. — Havmg^ 
mentioned  these  and  other  regulations 
to  enforce  and  preaerve  the  navigation 
laws,  he  stated  some  relaxations  which,  in 
point  of  justice,  it  became  neciessary  to 
provide ;  and  these  were,  touching  ships 
innocently  at  sea  without  registers,  and 
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which  neyertheless  were  liable  to  seizure 
and  condemnation  upon  their  entering  a 
British  port.  He  explained  in  what  man- 
ner these  ships,  innocent  of  an^  intention 
of  fraud,  haa  gone  without  registers,  and 
said,  that  notwithstanding,  if  a  custom- 
house officer  were  to  seize  any  one  of 
them,  it  was  impossible,  as  the  law  stood 
at  present,  to  prevent  the  condemnation  of 
the  ship.  If  she  was  a  large  and  valuable 
•hip,  the  place  of  the  officer  was  not  equal 
to  the  profit  and  advantage  which  would 
result  to  him  from  the  condemnation  of 
the  seizure.  After  expressing  his  ardent 
satisfaction  at  the  very. flourishing  state  of 
our  trade,  and  urging  the  policy  of  taking 
the  most  eifectud  method  to  encoura^, 

I  protect,  and  preserve  it  to  Great  Britain, 
amenting  that  France  came  the  nearest  to 
us  in  respect  to  the  excellence  of  our  ships, 
he  moved,  **  That  leave  be  given  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  the  farther  increase  and  encou- 
ragement of  our  shipping  and  navigation.*' 

Mr.  Alderman  Watson  considered  the 
matter  introduced  by  the  right  hori.  gen- 
tleman, as  of  the  first  magnitude  and 
importance.  The  right  hon.  ffentleman 
would  be  found  to  have  entitled  ntmself  to 
the  warmest  thanks  of  the  mercantile  inte- 
rests of  the  country.  The  measures  which 
he  proposed  for  the  future  encouragement 
and  support  of  our  navigation  and  trade 
were  truly  politic. 

Mr.  Hussey  professed  himself  highly 
pleased  at  heanng  that  our  navigation 
trade  was  in  so  prosperous  a  situation ; 
but  he  could  not  reconcile  the  great  in- 
crease stated  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
to  have  been  the  quantum  of  our  freightage 
in  1784,  with  fi  paper  which  he  held  m 
his  hand,  and  which  he  obtained  from  an 
office  of  authority ;  by  that  paper  it  did  not 
appear  probable,  that  any  thing  like  the 
quantity  of  shipping  had  been  employed 
in  1784*,  which  must  have  been  employed 
to  have  carried  the  freightage  stated  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman. 

Mr.  Jenkinsen  answered,  that  the  state- 
ments which  he  had  made  were  correct, 
as  he  had  examined  them  very  closely. 
Whether  the  number  of  seamen  had  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
freightage  he  could  not  say,  because  it  was 
well  known  that  ships  of  much  larger  ton- 
nage had,  of  late  years,  been  employed  by 
our  merchants  than  formerly ;  and  it  was 
generally  admitted,  that  the  smaller  the 
vessel,  the  greater  the  proportionate  num- 
ber of  hands  necessary  to  navigate  her. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  After  wluch 


Mr.  Pitt  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  subject  nearly  connected  with  the 
preceding.'  He  stated,  thut  frauds  to  a 
very  considerable  amodnt  were  practised, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  revenue,  in 
consequence  of  the  abuse  of  manifests,  and 
the  documents  given  to  ships  cleared  out. 
He  would  therefore  move,  <<  That  leave  be 
given  to  brine  in  a  Bill  for  regulating  tbe 
production  of  manifests,  &c'*-— Leave  was 
given  accordingly. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Laws 
respecting  the  Greenland  Whale  Fisheri^,'] 
April  12.  The  House  having  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  Laws  re- 
specting the  Greenland  Whale  Fishery, 

Mr.  Jenkinsori  lamented  the  impossibi- 
lity of  making,  what  in  his  opinion  were 
indispensable,  propositions  to  the  House, 
without  expressing  his  marked  difierence 
in  opinion  from  both  the  commissioners  of 
the  customs  and  the  merchants.  The  for* 
mer,  in  their  answer  to  the  privy  council, 
had  recommended,  that  no  farther  boun- 
ties should  be  granted  on  the  Greenland 
fishery;  it  appearing  to  them,  that  the 
trade  was  in  so  flourishing  a  condition, 
that  it  could  go  on  without  bounties ;  and 
the  merchants,  on  the  other  hand,  assert- 
ing in  positive  and  direct  terms,  that  unless 
the  present  high  bounties  of  40^.  a  ten 
were  continued,  the  trade  would  be  ruined 
and  lost  to  the  country.  It  was  his  lot  to 
stand  as  an  umpire  between  the  two  par- 
tier,  and  what  he  should  recommend  to  the 
committee  would  be  a  middle  proposition, 
which  he  was  persuaded,  would  neither 
injure  the  fisheiy,  ner  take  away  too  large 
a  sum  of  the  public  money.  Mr.  Jenkin- 
son  then  proceeded  to  relate  the  rise,  pro* 
gress,  occasional  decline,  revival,  and  pre- 
sent  state  of  the  Greenland  fishery,  wnich 
he  considered  as  an  important  object  of 
trade  to  the  country.  He  gave  an  account 
of  the  bounties  which  had  from  time  to 
time  been  granted,  the  effect  they  had 
produced,  and  their  present  operation. 
The  condition  of  the  bounties  at  present 
paid,  were  f05.  per  ton  for  five  years ;  30f. 
for  five  years;  and  90s.  for  five  years. 
The  sum  this  country  had  paid  in  boun- 
ties for  the  Greenland  fishery  was  no  less 
than  1,265,461/. ;  and  the  last  year  only, 
we  had  paid  94,858/.  At  present,  there 
were  188  ships  fitting  out,  and  he  had 
that  (Ifty  heard  of  two  more;  now,  as 
the  two  were  fitting  out  at  Exeter,  a 
port  not  much  accustomed  to  send  ships 
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to  'Greenland,  it  gave  his  mind  an  im- 
pression that  the  bounty  was  the  sole 
object,  and  not  the  benefit  of  the  trade : 
but  however,  there  were  upon  the  whole, 
this  year,  190  ships  fitting  out ;  which,  at 
6O0/.  avship,  made  the  bounties  amount  to 
1 14,000/. :  this  was  a  s^um  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee.^-He  now  pur- 
sued the  history  of  the  trade,  and  the 
bounties  granted  for  its  encouragement ; 
observing,  that  we  had  been  driven  out 
of  the  trade  in  1618,  but  tried  it  again  in 
1672:  in  1733,    a  bounty  of  ^.  was 
|[^ranted ;  in  1740,  a  bounty  6f  SOs.;  and 
m  1750,  a  bounty  of  40s,;  and  now  he 
bad  no  scruple  to  confess,  that  the  pro- 
sperous state  of  the  Greenland  fishery  took 
its  date  from  the  40;.  bounty,  and  had 
^one  on  flourishing  ever  since.  He  stated, 
that  a  saving  voyage  was,  when  a  ship 
brought  Jiome  30  tons  of  oil,  and  1^  of 
bone.    That  at  present,  with  a  bounty  of 
40f.  per  ton^  we  paid  60  per  cent*  on  the 
cargo ;  this  he  conceived  to  be  an  enor- 
mous sum  for  the  public  to  sive*    He  said 
it  appeared,  that  more  ships  were  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  when  the  bounty  was 
at  SOf.  than  when  it  was  at  40;.     But 
though  the  trade  increased  during  the 
late  war,  it  was  not  owing  to  the  40s. 
bounty;  for  the  great  cause  of  it  was, 
that  we  got  rid  of  powerful  comdetitors  in 
the  fishery  (the  Americans),  which  gave 
us,  as  it  were,  a  monopoly  of  the  trade. 
He  stated  the  arguments  in  favour  of  a 
40;.  bounty,  and  the  arguments  which 
weighed  in  his  mind  very  forcibly  against 
it ;  and  inferred  from  thence,  that  a  bounty 
of  SOs,  per  ton  would  be  sufficient.    He 
meant  to  propose  that  bounty ;  but  in  the 
BOl  he  should  bring  in,  he  should  intro- 
duce certain  regulations,  such  as,  that 
three-fourths  of  the  seamen  ^on  board 
should  be  British ;  and  he  should  reduce 
the  size  of  the  ships  upon   which  the 
bounty  should  be  paid ;  the  alterations  to 
take  place  two  years  after  the  expiration 
of  the  present  year.   He  stated  an  average 
of  the  last  five  years  against  an  average  of 
five  of  the  twenty-seven  years,  the  first 
being  16,197  tons,  the  latter  only  13,193 
tons :  and  said,  that  during  the  last  five 
years  Scotland  had  fallen  off;  but  that 
Scotland    and   England   both  produced 
together,  380  tons  more  when  the  bounty 
was  at  SOs,  than  when  at  40^. — He  then 
moved,   «<  That  a  bounty  of  SOs.  per  ton 
be  allowed  on  all  ships  employed  in  the 
^rreenland  Whale  Fishery,  for  a  time  to 
be  limited;" 
[VOL.  XXV.] 


Mr.  Dempster  remonstrated  on  the  ill- 
chosen  time  for  proposing  a  measure  likely 
to  affect  the  British  fisheries,  just-after  the 
close  of  the  war,  when  so  many  of  our 
brave  seamen  were  turned  ashore  from  the 
navy.  He  assured  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, that  the  fisheries  could  not  exist 
unless  the  40s.  bounty  were  continued* 
and  expressed  some  surprise  at  his  having 
declared,  that  he  did  not  believe  the  gen- 
tlemen concerned  in  the  Greenland  fishery 
when  they  had  asserted  as  much.  Those 
gentlemen  were  men  of  as  much  honour  and 
credit  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  He  conjured 
the  right  hon.  gentletnan  not  to  economize 
the  public  money  so  rashly  as  to  risk  the 
existence  of  the  Greenland  fishery,  yiihidtk 
was  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
our  commerce  as  well  as  one  of  our  best 
nurseries  for  our  seamen.  If  it  had  cost 
the  Aation  a  million,  it  was  a  million  wisely 
laid  out :  the  arts  of  peace  were  delight- 
ful ;  it  had  taken  fifty  years  to  expend 
a  million  in  the  establishment  of  a  most 
valuable  fishery :  one  month's  war  would 
have  cost  us  the  same  sum,  perhaps  more: 
100,000/.  a  year  was  a  trifie  for  such  a 
purchase  ;^  and  criminal  indeed  was  tho 
idea  of  proceeding  in  a  matter  of  such  in- 
finite importance  without  first  instituting 
an  inquiry  in  that  House.  An  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  before  the  privy  council, 
was  not,  in  his  opinion,  a  sufficient  ground 
for  that  House  to  found  its  present  pro- 
ceedings upon  :  for  one,  at  least,  he  was 
resolved  to  oppose  a  measure  of  which 
the  tendency  seemed  so  excessively  inju- 
rious. 

Mr.  Jenkinson  said,  that  nothing  which 
he  had  uttered  could  be  construed  into 
any  imputation  on  the  gentlemen  who  had 
been  examined;  he  had  only  said,  that  when 
gentlemen  were  examined  on  matters  that 
affected  their  own  interests,  their  opinions 
had  less  weight  with  him  than  more  dis- 
interested opmions  had. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  BSLid,  that  it  might  be 
true,  that  100,000/.  was  a  trifie  not  worth 
consideration  compared  with  the  import- 
ance of  the  Greenland  fishery ;  but  it  did 
not  apply  to  the  question,  because,  if  the 
motion  was  carried,  100,000/.  would  not 
be  saved  to  the  public,  but  a  fourth  of 
it.  He,  for  one,  should  place  much  con- 
fidence in  the  declaration  of  some  of  the 
gentlemen  concerned  in  the  Greenland 
fishery :  he  knew  them  to  be  resnectable 
men,  endued  with  integrity  tfnd  honour : 
the  fishery  was  a  lucrative  source  of  na- 
tional commerce,  ^nd  our  having  acquired 
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the  supplying  Germany  with  the  greatest 
part  of  the  oil  consumed  there,  a  singular 
and  essential  advantage.  It  struck  him, 
that  an  expedient  might  be  found,  which 
would  enable  Government  to  pay  the  40f« 
per  ton  bounty,  and  nevertheless  lower 
the  expense  so  as  to  lighten  it  very  con- 
siderably to  the  public.  The  Greenland 
fishery  was  certainly  an  object  of  consi- 
derable importance  to  the  country,  whe- 
ther viewea  as  a  nursery  for  seamen,  or  as 
a  beneficial  source  of  commerce.  The 
fishery,  however,  and  the  sending  out  of 
ships  to  Greenland,  was  rather  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  species  of  gambling  than  any 
sort  of  regular  trade :  the  risk  was  great, 
and  the  gain  sometimes  proportionably 
lucrative;  but  it  was  almost  entirely  a 
matter  of  chance.  He  knew  gentlemen 
who  had  acquired  very  capital  fortunes  in 
that  way ;  there  were  others,  however, 
who,  no  doubt,  had  been  great  losers  by  ' 
their  adventures;  in  fact,  scarcely  any 
single  fortune  of  a  small  compass  was  equal 
to  the  embarking  alone  in  it.  The 
southern  fishery  was  indeed  still  Ynore  of  a 
lottery;  for  there,  whoever  was  success- 
ful and  obtained  tlie  bounty,  might  be 
truly  said  to  have  gotten  the  20,000/. 
prize.  The  expedient  that  he  would  pro- 
pose was,  that  Government  should  lay  a 
duty  of  508,,  per  ton  upon  all  oil  imported; 
this  would  reduce  the  bounty-money  in 
cases  where  it  amounted  to  150L  to  75/. ; 
and  thus  enable  Government  to  continue 
the  40^.  per  ton  boiinty  at  one  half  the 
eitpense  only  which  at  present  it  cost 
them.  Mr.  Wilberforce  wished  the  bounty 
were  paid  on  ships  as  low  as  150  tons  Jl>ur- 
then,  as  that  would  effectaally  assist  the 
purposes  of  commerce.  Trusting  to  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  assurances,  tliat 
after  a  full  investigation  of  the  subject,  he 
was  convinced  tlmt  the  Greenland  fishery 
was  likely  to  continue  prosperous  after 
the  expiration  of  the  next  year  under  a 
reduced  bounty  of  30s.  per  ton,  he  should 
Sfipport  his  motion. 

Loi^d  Penrhifn  stated  the  case  of  the 

nle  of  Liverpool,  whose  ships  employed 
e  Greenland  fishery  had  always  been 
increased  in  number  under  the  4^s.  bounty, 
and  decreased  when  it  was  lower. 

Mr.  Beaufoy  expressed  his  wishes,  that 
the  general  benefit  of  the  individual  ad- 
venturers in  the  Greenland  fishery  could 
be  reconciled  to  the  public  policy  of  the 
state,  by  so  apportioning  and  distributing 
the  bounties,  as  in  a  great  measure  to  re- 
move the  risk  of  the  trade;  and  render  it 


less  like  a  lottery,  by  insuring  V>  every- 
adventurer  a  certain  portion  of  receipl,  ti9 
go  in  discharge  of  his  outfit,  whether  te 
had  the  good  fortune  to  tdie  a  capital 
prize  or  not. 

The  Lord  Advocate  contended  for  the 
continuance  of  a  40<.  bounty,  arguing* 
that  to  reduce  it  would  be  a  breach '  oF 
faith  with  those  who  had  fitted  out  ships 
and  entered  into  the  Greenland  trade. 

Mr.  Hussey  said,  that  gready  as  be  felt 
inclined  to  save  the  puUie  money,  he  must 
vote  for  the  continilance  of  the  40s. 
bounty.  He  advised  the  committee,  befiore 
they  consented  to  the  present  motion,  to 
be  weJl  assured  it  would  not  prove  dan* 
^eroua  to  the  fishery.  If  it  was  at  all 
likely  to  put  so  important  an  object  as  the 
Greenlaad  fishery  in  danger^  it  ou^t  not 
to  be  hazarded. 

Lord  Mulgrave  considered  the  Green- 
land fishery  as  an  object  of  trade  merely^ 
and  not  as  a  nursery  for  seamen*  The 
Newfoundland  trade,  for  mstance,  where 
raw  landmen  wete  taken  aboard,  and  after 
they  had  been  long  enough  to  know  a 
little  of  seamanship,  got  into  other  shipa 
and  learnt  more,  was  a  nursery  for  seamen* 
but  the  Greenland  trade  was  different ; 
the  men  on  board  Greenland  ships  wero 
necessarily  the  best  and  most  experienced 
seamen  we  had,  for  no  others  would  den 

Mr.  Alderman  Hammet  contended  for 
the  continuance  of  the  40s,  bounty,  and 
recommended  the  right  hon*  gentleman  to 
try  some  other  expedient  instead  of  that 
proposed. 

Mr.  /S.  7%om^on  said,  that  he  had  been 
instructed  b^  his  constituents  to  assure 
the  House,  it  was  their  firm  belief,  that 
nothing  less  than  a  continuance  of  the 
present  bounty  would  enable  them  to 
carry  on  this  fishery  to  the  extent  they 
now  did.  He  mectioned  having  had  much 
communication  with  a  committee  of 
Greenland  ship-owners  in  London,  who 
had  strongly  affirmed  the  same  opinion : 
when,  however,  they  discovered  an  aver* 
sion  in  Government  to  grant  their  request, 
they  empowered  him  to  make  aa  otter  of 
what  they  thought  a  better  mode  of  re* 
duciqg  me  bounty,  and  which  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  them.  This  was»  to 
confine  the  size  of  shipping  on  which  it 
should  b^  paid  to  SOO  tons  instead  of  400, 
which  gentlemen  would  be  aware  was 
taking  off  one  quarter,  part^  as  mueb  aa 
theioweridft  of  the  duty,  fi-om  90  to  40i« 
They  ids<^  had  made  proponb  oi  taksne 
an  additional  number  of  appreabkaca  and 
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s&iiorSy  if  the  present  bounty  was  con* 
tinued ;  but  he  was  sorry  to  see  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to 
avail  himaelf  of  all  these  t>ropo8ition8, 
first  to  lower  the  bounty,  and  then  the 
rate  of  ^ppidg  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
^whichi  be  must  beg  leave  to  say,  ne  did 
not  think  was  fair,  but  taking  advantage 
of  their  communicatioi^s.  He  entirdy 
agreed  with  Mr.  Wilbedbrce  in  wishing, 
tbat  the  i^omnty  should  hb  paid  as  low  as 
on  ships  of  150  tons;  for  the  reason,  that 
they  employed  one-fifth  more  seamen  than 
ships  of  300  tons,  and  that  they  would  be 
suited  ibr  the  seal  and  other  fisheries 
when  they  were  not  in  the  Greenland 
seas.  He  stated  it  as  the.  wish  of  the 
trade,  that  ships  should  not  be  obliged  to 
stay  out  till  they  got  a  particular  quantity 
offish,  but  ^ould  be  permitted  to  return 
home  when  they  had  got  a  limited  quan- 
tity of  blubber. 

Mr.  Alderman  Watson  contended  for 
the  Continuance  of  the  40s.  bounty ;  the 
trade  could  not  go  on  unless  it  was  con- 
tinued. As  to  the  idea  of  the  public  pay- 
ing 60  per  cent,  on  each  cargo,  he  denied 
the  fact ;  the  public  paid  60/.  to  receive 
100/.,  so  that  the  public  had  a  clear  40/. 
per  cent.  He  recommended  the  altering 
the  number  of  apprentices,  by  obliging 
each  ship  to  take  two  eztraordmary,  and 
instead  of  four  years,  to  let  them  serve  for 
two  only,  but  in  time  of  war  to  take  off 
the  lestriction :  by  that  means,  he  con- 
ceived, the  fishery  would  become  a  real 
nursery  for  seamen. 

Mr.  Pitt  observed,  that  even  if  he  had 
neglected  to  direct  his  inquiries  into  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  some  arguments 
which  fell  from  enlightened  and  respect- 
able characters  during  the  course  of  the 
debate,  would  most  effectually  have  recon- 
ciled him  to  the  motion.  On  one  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  subject  he  believed  the 
wnole  House  was  agreed,  which  was  the 
nnportance  to  a  certain  degree  of  tiie 
Greenland  fishery.  The  chi^  grounds  for 
a  di&rence  of  opinion  appeared  to  be  on 
the  shades  of  its  importance ;  some  gen- 
tlras6Q  being  mclinccl  to  consider  it  of 
roooh  greater  magnilode  than  others.  He 
should  consider  the  subject  is  the  two 
points  of  view  in  which  it  had  been  placed 
m  the  course  of  the  debate ;  first,  as  a 
source  of  naval  strength  ^  and  secondly, 
as  a  mere  branch  of  conmerce.  He  en- 
tirdy  coincided  with  the  noble  lord  inThis 
opmion  rehuive  to  what  ought,  and  what 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  nursery 


for  seamen,  and  that  the  Greenland  trade 
was  entitled  to  that  name  only  in  a  limited 
degree.  It  might  be  useful  as  a  means  of 
improving  sailors,  and  of  course  was  so 
far  desirable ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  to 
be  regarded  as  a*  source  for  increasing  the 
number  of  seamen  for  the  navy,  because 
they  were  protected  from  being  pressed^ 
some  of  them  for  the  whole  of  the  year^ 
and  all  of  them  for  a  considerable  part  of 
it.  Was  it  in  the  present  situation  of  the 
country  reconcilable  to  any  principle  of 
economy  or  good  policy  to  give  a  bounty 
to  6,000  seamen,  amounting  to  IS/,  a  man, 
when,  at  no  one  time,  we  were  able  to 
obtain  more  than  500  of  that  number  to 
serve  on  board  our  ships  ^of  war?  He 
could  not,  for  his  own  part,  seeing  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  nuances  of  the 
country,  give  his  consent  to  a  continuance 
of  a  weight  of  that  enormous  nature,  for 
the  advantage  of  having,  not  more  seamen 
to  recruit  our  navy,  but  a  small  portion  of 
those  we  had,  in  some  degree  of  a  better 
quality  than  we  might  expect  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  the  service.  When  he 
considered  it  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  he  saw  objections  to  the  present  sys* 
tem  equally  strong.  It  was  a  singular 
circumstance  for  any  country  to  give  such 
a  bounty  on  any  article  of  commerce,  as 
should  make  the  state,  instead  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  was  to  consume  it,  be  the  pur- 
chaser:  this  in  fact  was  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  materials  brought  from 
Greenland;  the  bounty  had  operated  so 
upon  the  market  in  reducing  the  price  of 
the  commodity,  as  to  make  itself  become 
equal  to  60  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount ; 
thus,  in  proportion  of  60  pec  cent,  the 
public  were  the  purchasers  for  the  con- 
sumers. This  was  an  abuse  by  no  means 
to  be  suffered  my  longer  to  subsist ;  yet 
still  it  was  not  tne  only  bad  consequence 
arising  from  the  magnitude  of  the  bounty.. 
The  vast  encouragement  given  to  the 
trade,  had  given  sacfa  a  glut  to  the  market, 
that  it  was  fowad  aeoessary  to  export 
considerable  quantities ;  tlie  price  was  to 
foreigners  as  well  as  eursefves  greatly  re- 
duced ;  and  thus  we  paid  a  considerable 
part  of  the  parchase  money  as  well  for 
foreign  nations  as  for  our  own  people,  be- 
sides supplying  them  with  the  materials 
for  great  and  important  manufactures. 
This  was  an  evil  of  such  a  construction, 
as  to  operate  constantly  and  uniformly  to' 
its  own  increase ;  and  if  the  trade,  which 
was  now  represented  to  be  in  a  most  flou- 
rishing state,  should  go  on  still  improving. 
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as  it  was  called,  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  the 
bounty ;  because,  not  being'limitea  to  any 
number  of  vessels,  or  any  quantity  of  fish, 
it  might  increase  ad  infinitum^  and  entail 
^pon  the  country  a  burthen  that  had  no 
adequate  advantage.  And  hence  fully 
appeared  the  necessity  for  contriving  suen 
measures  as  should  confine  the  trade  to  its 
proper  limits,  which  he  apprehended  was 
that  which  would  furnish  sufficient  /or 
our  own  consumption.  What  he  should 
wish  would  be,  to  see  it  stationary ;  and 
be  hoped  the  new  regulations  would  have 
that  effect.  Much  had  been  said  on  the 
topic  of  foreign  nations  givine  additioi^al 
encouragement  to  their  subjects,  and, 
among  the  rest,  of  a  neighbouring  king- 
dom, France,  going  near  to  ^  rivd  us  in 
this  branch  of  trade ;  yet  he  by  no  means 
considered  it  as  any  argument  for  us  to 
continue  the  bounty ;  because  neither  in 
point  of  naval  force  nor  of  revenue  was 
It  a  matter  of  any  advantage,  and  those 
were  the  only  objects  in  which  we  had 
any  reason  to  lament  or  dread  a  rivalship 
with  that  country.  As  to  the  extraordi- 
nary bounties  given  by  aiiotlier  prince  to 
the  Greenland  trade,  it  was  not  for  him 
to  examine  what  his  motives  might  be ; 
but  he  should  imagine,  that  his  revenue 
would  prove  but  little  able  to  bear  it,  and 
that  it  was  only  intended  to  be  continued 
for  a  short  period.— -It  had  been  suggested 
by  an  hon.  alderman,  to  increase  the  ad- 
vantages derived  in  a  naval  point  of  view 
from  this  trade,  by  obliging  the  master  of 
the  ships  to  take  two  fresh  apprentices  every 
two  years,  but  that  this  obligation  should 
cease  in  time  of  war :  this  he  said  would 
not  be  at  all  conducive  to  the  end  pro- 
posed, but  rather  the  contrary ;  it  might 
indeed  be  useful  in  a  degree  by  iraprovmg 
our  seamen,  but  would  not  eive  us  any 
additional  numbers  in  time  of  war.  The 
Greenland  masters .  would  keep  all  their 
men,  in  consequence  of  their  not  being 
obliged  to  takeout  a  constant  succession 
of  apprentices,  so  that  it  would  affi)rd  op- 
portunities of  increasing  the  navy  in  time 
of  peace  but  not  in  time  of  war.  As  to 
the  idea  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  that  the 
public  faith  was  pledged  for  a  continuance 
of  the  bounty,  he  must  combat  in  the 
most  tiecided  manner  such  a  doctrine.  To 
give  a  bounty  for  a  certain  limited  time, 
was,  in  fact,  reserving  to  Parliament  the 
option  of  putting  an  end  to  that  bounty  at 
the  end  of  that  time ;  whereas,  from  the 
learned  gentleman's  argument^  it  would 


follow,  that  a  bounty  once  granted  most 
always*  continue.  Under  these  impres- 
sions, he  must  support  the  motion. 

The  House  divided:  Yeas,  41 ;  Noes,  15. 

DeBtite  on  Mr.  Burkes  Artides  (^ 
Charge  against  Mr.  Hastings.'}  April  S. 
The  order  of  the  day  having  been  read  for 
the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  the  Speaker  left  tiie 
Chair,  haVing  previously  put  the  quesdoa 
on  motion,  **  That  the  several  Reports 
which,  since  the  year  1772,  have  been 
made  from  the  committees  of  secrecy 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
war  in  the  Camatic,  and  of  the  condition 
of  the  British  possessions  in  those  parts ; 
and  from  the  select  committees  appointed 
to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  provinces 
of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  be  referred 
to  the  said  committee  ;'*  Mr.  Orde  took  his 
seat  at  the  table. 

Mr.  Burke  observed,  that  it  was  his  in* 
tention  during  the  progress  af  the  business 
which  he  had  undertaken,  to  call  some  of 
the  gentlemen  to  the  baur,  who  had  been 
ordered  by  the  House  to  attend  as  wit- 
nesses, and  to  examine  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  authenticating  certain  papers  al- 
ready in  hb  possession,  relative  to  the 
transaptioos  at  Oude,  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  6f  the  royal  family,  the  impri- 
sonment of  the  mother  and  grand-mother 
of  the  king,  and  the  putting  other  persons 
of  quality  in  fetters,  with  a  view  to  extort 
sums  of  money  froin  them.  The^piqpers 
ought  to  have  been  at  the*  India-house. 
He  should,  therefore,  establish  their  au- 
thenticity by  oral  evidence,  as  well  foi^  the 
sake  of  enabling  himself  to  lay  them  on 
the  table  as  written  evidence,  as  of  prov- 
ina  that  the  Govemor-genend  had  witb- 
holden  the  communication  at  home  of 
such  papers  of  importance  as  it  was  his 
undoubted  duty  to  have  conamunicated ; 
and  first  he  desired,  that  capt.  Leonard 
Jaques  might  be  called  in. 

Th^  Master  of  the  i^^  contended,  that 
it  was  indispensably  requisite  that  the 
committee  should  proceed  with  the  utmost 
circumspection,  wnen  the  whole  weight  of 
Parliament  was  about  to  be  brought  for- 
ward to  press  an  individual  to  the  ground; 
whether  properly  or  improperly  brought 
forward,  ne  would  not  say.  He  had  fully  ' 
expected,  when  he  came  down  that  day» 
to  have  heard  the  right  hon.  gentleooan 
state  the  charges  which  he  meant  to  bring 
forward'  against  Mr.  HastiogSi  that  be  smt 
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other  gentlemen  might  be  able  to  judge 
how  far  the  parole  evidence  to  be  adduced 
at  the  bar  bore  upon  the  charge,  aa  well 
88  whether  the  charge  was  a  criminal 
charge  or  not,  and  such  as  it  became  the 
dignity  and  justice  of  that  House  to  en- 
tertain. As  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  meant  to  proceed, 
he  was  so  little  able  to  guess  even  at  its 
nature,  that  he  hoped  he  would-state  more 
specifically  the  facts  in  charge,  to  which 
he  meant  to  examine  the  witness  whom 
be  had  just  asked  for.  He  knew  not,  for 
his  own  part,  much  of  the  forms  of  pro* 
ceediug  upon  criminal  matters  in  that 
House;  but  with  the  practice  of  places 
more  immediately  relating  to  the  profes- 
sion to  which  he  had  the  honour  to  belong, 
he  was  tdlerably  familiar ;  and  though  he 
could  not  say  much  of  the  practice  of  that 
House,  as  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation, 
he  well  knew  that  it  was  the  practice  of 
the  grand  inquest  of  every  county,  when 
a  criminal  prosecution  was  brousht  before 
them,  to  hear  a  positive,  specific  charge 
first,  and  then  eo  into  the  evidence,  and 
find  a  bill  of  indictment.  He  should  sup- 
pose that  something  analogous  to  that 
practice  either  did,  or  ought,  to  obtain 
ground  in  respect  to  criminsJ  prosecutions 
carried  on  by  that  House.  Certain,  how- 
ever, he  was,  that  it  behoved  them  to  act 
with  more  than  ordinary  caution  in  the 
proceeding  then  carrymg  on  by  them 
against  an  individual,  especially  when  it 
was  considered  that  the  whole  buAiess  lay 
in  the  hands  of  a  rieht  hon.  gentleman  of 
great  and  acknowledged  abilities ;  and  as 
that  gentleman  was  known  to  possess  as 
much  candour  as  any  man  living,  to  that 
he  should  venture  to  appeal,  and  to  his 
<:onscience,  whether  it  would  not  be  fair, 
in  resnect  to  the  supposed  delinquent,  that 
the  cnarge  shoula  be  specified  in  some 
sort  at  least,  or  so  much  of  it  as  the  wit- 
ness just  named  would  be  called  upon  to 
apeak  toj  before  he  came  to  the  bar. 

Mr.  NicholU  expressed  his  opinion,  that 
the  charge  ought  to  be  opened  to  the 
House,  that  they  might  know  where  they 
were  going,  and  be  able  to  judge  how  far 
the  papers  called  for  were  necessary  to 
establish  it.  The  practice  of  criminal 
courts  of  justice  upon  indictments,  was 
well  known,  and  was  worthy  of  imitation ; 
and  it  seemed  necessary  in  point  of  justice 
that  some  specfic  criminal  charge  should 
be  made  out  before  they  proceeded  farther. 

Mr.  Burke  answered,  that  so  much  did 
he  admire  and  respect  wisdom,  that  he 


would  bow  even  to  late  wisdom  ;   but 
surely,  if  instead  of  learned  gentlemen  of 
great  weight  and  authority,  because  at  the 
head  of  their  profession, — instead  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Solicitor  Genera), 
and  the  learned  gentleman  whom  he  saw 
opposite  to  him,  coming  down  so  late  in 
the  progress  of  the  proceeding  as  the 
stage  of  the  committee  to  which  they  had 
that  day  arrived,  in  order  to  set  the  House 
dght  and  guide  their  steps  in  the  business, 
they  had  come  down  at  first,  and  been  so 
good  as  to  let  them  have  the  benefit  of 
their  superior  legal  knowledge — their  con- 
duct would  have  been  more  kind,  and 
their  behaviour  more  friendly  to  the  House 
and  to  him.    The  learned  gentleman  had 
talked  of  the  weight  of  that  House  being 
exercised  to  crush  an  individual  to  the 
ground :  he  might  rest  assured,  that  nei- 
ther that  House  would  suffer  its  weight  to 
be  used  in  the  uniust  pressure  of  any  indi- 
vidual, nor  would  he  attempt  to  use  it  for 
an^  such  purpose.    But,  in  truth,  the 
T^eight  of  that  House,  in  a  prosecution  of 
an  East  India  delinquent,  was  not  to  be 
considered  of  that  dreadful  nature;    iC 
would  not  be  felt  equal  to  a  feather  upon 
any  individual,  as  experience  had  again 
and  again  shewn.    The  loins  of  that  House 
upon  a  criminal  weighed  not  so  much  sii 
the  little  finger  of  the  law,  nor  was  it  so 
likely  to  cru&  him  to  the  eijrth.     For  his 
part,  he  meant,  through  the  whole  of  the 
proceeding,  to  shew  himself  as  open  as 
possible,  more  so  than  perhaps  was  well 
for  the  part  which  he  had  undertaken,  but 
certainly  not  more  so  than  was  fair.    With 
that  view  he  had,  iq  the  very  dutset  of  the 
business,  laid  down  the  grounds  of  fact  in 
a  general  manner,  upon  which  he  was 
induced  to  presume  guilt  of  a  great  and 
enormous  nature  in  the  government  of 
India;  and  in  order  to  establish  which, 
as  a  matter  of  criminal  charge  against  Mr. 
Hastings,  he  had  called  for  certain  papers, 
most  of  which  had  been  granted  and  some 
denied.     The  papers  luready  upon  the 
table  were  those  on  which  he  should  rest 
much  of  the  various  charges  which  he 
meant  to  bring  forward ;    and   he  had 
other  papers   extremely  material  to  the 
establisnment  of  the  charge,  which  he 
wished  the  House  also  to  have  before 
them  ;   but   it  was  impossible  for   him 
to    produce  them  until  they  were  au- 
thenticated, and  the  witnesses,  whom  he 
meant  to  call  he  knew  had  it  in  their 
power 'to  authenticate  them.     As  far  as 
they  had  gone,  the  House,  and  not  hci 
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were  answerable:  anj  tilings  therefore, 
wliich  Che  learned  gentleman  had  to  sug- 
gest against  the  order  (j^  their  proceedings, 
must  go  in  censure  of  the  Houae,  because 
the  papers  for  which  he  had  moired,  were, 
manj  of  then)>  granted.  He  had  then 
moved  for, a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  and  that  the  House  had  also  grant- 
ed ;  and  he  had  moved  for  certain  wit- 
nesses, to  establish  bj  oral  evidence,  the 
authenticity  of  the  written  evidence  which 
he  had  in  his  possession,  which  witnesses 
the  House  had  ordered  to  attend;  and 
they  were  at  that  moment  in  a  conunittee 
for  the  purpose  of  ^  calling  in  and  examin- 
mg  those  witnesses.— -The  whole  of  the 
proceedings  hitherto  were  proceedings 
sanctioned  by  that  House;  and  surely 
when  the  House  had  ordered  a  committee, 
it  was  not  merely  for  putting  the  chairman 
into  his  seat  at  the  table  that  he  mi^ 
leave  it  the  moment  he  sat  down,  without 
transacting  anjr  business  in  the  committee. 
The  cause  which  he  endeavoured  to  for- 
ward was  one  of  the  most  important  ever 
Sitated  by  Parliament;  it  behoved  the 
ouse,  therefore,  to  be  careful  of  its  own 
honour,  «id  b^  no  means  to  appear  de* 
sirous  of  restraming  evidence  or  prevent- 
mg  ftifl  information  on  the  subject.  Both 
the  learned  gentlemen,  had  they  attended 
in  the  early* part  of  the  business,  would 
have  heard  him  state  the  outline  of  the 
charges ;  the  better  to  establish  which,  he 
had  since  found  it  necessary  to  call  for  so 
many  papers.  One  learned  gentleman  had 
appealed  to  his  candour,  and  he  would 
prove  to  him  that  he  had  not  appealed  in 
vain,  by  reading  again  a  paper  which  he 
had  before  read  to  the  House,  and  upon 
hearing  of  which,  they  had  >  not  ventured 
(except  in  one  or  two  instances)  to  refuse 
him  the  papers  for  which  he  asked.  [Mr. 
Burke  here  read  the  paper,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  summary  statement  of  the  prm- 
cipal  facts  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the 
British  in  the  kmgdom  of  Oude,  and  the 
transactions  at  Oircie ;  to  which  he  meant 
solely  to  confine  himself  in  his  first  in- 

auiry.]  With  regard  to  the  learned  gen- 
eman's  allusion  to  an  indictment  and  a 
criminal  trial  in  the  courts  below,  the  com- 
parison would  not  hold  with  that  House. 
In  their  proceeding  at  present,  they  rather 
resembled  the  presentment  of  a  bill  than 
any  thing  else ;  and  certainly  they  in  no 
sort  res^nbled  a  jury  trying  a  cause. 
Their  proceedings  in  aJl  cases  of  criminal 
proseeutioQ  were  clear,  distinct,  ami  pecu- 
liar to  themselves;  and  he  must  appeal  to 


the  honour  of  the  House,  to  su&r  the 
wttoesses,  whom  they  had  themselves 
ordered  to  attend>  to  be  called  to  the  bar 
and  examined. 

The  Master  of  the  RoUs  expressed  his 
concern  and  astonishment  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  should  venture^  without  a 
fair  foundation,  to  insinuate,  that  he,  and 
others  of  hb  profession,  had  been  brought 
down .  upon  that  day  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  witnesses  from  beinff  exa« 
mined ;  so  far  from  it,  he  most  solemn] v 
declared,  that  he  had  not  consulted  with 
any  individual  upon  the  subject ;  and  came 
down  expecting  to  have  heard  the  chargea 
intended  to  be  brought  in  against  Mr. 
Hastings,  stated  by  tl^  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, when  the  motion  was  nmie  for 
catling  captain  Jaques  to  the  bar,  he  cast 
about  in  bis  own  mind  to  discover,  whether 
that  mode  of  proceeding  was  &ir  and  just 
to  the  supposed  delinquent,  and  to  ask 
himself  hovr  far  it  approached  any  sort  of 
process  of  criminal  jurisdiction  within  hia 
Knowledge,  because  he  felt  the  great  mag« 
nitude  and  importance  of  the  business,  ami 
was  fully  convinced  that  the  House  could 
not  proceed  with  too  much  caution.    He 

auoted  sir  Michael  Foster's  Treatise  on 
^e  Crown  Law,  in  which,  speaking  of 
parliamentary  prosecution,  he  says,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
more  peculiarly  guarded  than  any  other, 
because  of  their  extraordinary  severity,  all 
die  people  q£  England  being  vurtually  the 
prosecutors  of  one  man«  In  the  present 
case,  practices  had  been  resorted  to,  the 
most  scandalous  and  unjust.  Pamphlets, 
artfully  calculated  to  prejudice  those 
who  were  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  im«« 
peachment  (should.any  go  to  the  Lords), 
had  been  sent  under  cover  to  noble  lords, 
with  a  view  to  inflame  their  passions  and 
mislead  their  judgments ;  in  like  manner, 
newspapers,  crammed  with  articles  calcu- 
lated to  answer  the  same  end,  had  beat 
industriously  circulated :  such  conduct  waa 
equally  indecent  and  unjust,  and  conse- 
quently unworthy  those  concerned.  Oa 
such  occasions,  it  had  been  usuid  for  the 
law  courts  severely  to  punish  the  offenders, 
holding  it  a  daring  contempt  to  publish 
any  thine  whatever  while  a  criminal  cause 
was  pencung.  The  particular  publicatioa 
which  he  happened  to  take  in,  contained  a 
state  of  the  case  upon  the  present  subject 
rery  ingeniously  put,  but  in  the  laoat 
unuur  way  possible ;  and  he  had  seen  a 
pamphlet,  sent  under  cover  anonymously 
to  a  noble  lord^  whose,  name  if  it  were  ne« 
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c^essary  be  would  mention,  which  wai 
clearly  published  for  the  same  iniquitous 
purpose ;  whoever  was  ffuilty  of  these 
practices  he  should  be  glad  to  see  severely 
punished.  He  hoped  and  believed  none 
of  the  accusers  of  Mr.  Hastings  eilAiier 
countenanced  or  encouraged  any  such 
practices. 

Mr.  Fox  said>  that  his  right  hon.  friend 
was  perfectly  correct  in  wishing  to  have 
his  witnesses  parole  evidence  immediately 
taken.  His  right  hon.  friend  had  not  only 
opened  some  general  grounds  to  the  House 
at  the  commencement  of  the  businesSy  but 
OQ  moving  for  each  specific  paper,  had 
stated  the  particular  fact(»,  to  prove  which 
the  papers  were  called  for.  The  com^ 
mittee  Knew  enough,  therefore,  of  the  ge« 
neral  grounds  of  the  charge  to  be  laid  in 
future,  to  see  the  necessity  of  calling  for 
the  witnesses.  It  was  his  right  hon*  friend's 
intention  to  keep  each  article  of  charge  as 
distinct  as  jpossible.  There  was  one  spe- 
cies of  criminality,  however,  so  implicated 
and  involved  in  all  of  them,  that  it  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  utterly  impossible,  to 
separate  it ;  and  that  was,  the  uniform  and 
invariable  neglect  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Hastings  to  send  home  full  and  complete 
information  of  what  passed  In  India,  to  the 
directors:  that  pervaded  every  charge, 
and  mixed  in  every  transaction.  "Die 
matter  in  contest  was  merely  a  questimi  as 
to  the  form  of  their  proceedings,  rather 
dian  any  diflerence  of  (pinion  upoB  other 
points. 

The  Speaker  rose,  in  order  to  endeavoar 
to  settle  the  form  of  their  proceedings, 
which  appeared  to  him  extremely  impor- 
tant to  be  adjusted  before  they  went  fieur- 
ther,  since  an  error  in  that  respect  inight 
establish  a  very  improper  precedent.'  The 
better  to  bring  all  tne  circumstances  of 
the  case  befbre  the  committee,  that  they 
might  see  precisely  how  they  stood,  he  re- 
capitulated every  step  which  had  been 
taken,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
business  to  that  hour,  and  stated  Mr. 
Burke*s  declarations  at  the  outset,  and  at 
di&rent  thnes,  as  to  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding which  he  meant  to  pursue.  He 
described  the  modes  whiph  struck  his  mind 
as  theronly  possible  modes  to  be  adopted 
eftctually ;  the  result  was,  that  the  vAiole 
depended  on  the  question,  whether  that 
committee  was  a  committee  of  iiKquiry,  or 
acomonttee  appointed  to  receive  a  chai^, 
or  certain  resolutions  tantamount  to  a 
charge  ?  It  forcibly  struck  him,  that  the 
committee  was  not  a  committee  of  in- 


quiry, but  merdy  acotaminee  to  reoeH^ 
a  charge ;.  and  that  in  stating  the  ebtti^, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  attach  to 
it,  or  to  the  resolutions  which  he  shcmtd 
propose,  cmmiiifllity  of  a  certain  colour  or 
quamy ;  it  would  thea  remaia  to  be  seen, 
whetfe!er  the  charge  or  resoKHions  were 
grounded  in  facts,  and  whether  the  cri« 
minal  colour  and  quality  attached  really 
belonged  to  those  factsw  That  beinsg  his 
opinion,  he  did  not  thirst  the  committee 
coidd  receive  oral  evidenee;  tk«y  wens 
not  directed  so  to  do;  and  i^ it  had  beeo 
moved,  that  the  written  papera  should  Im 
read,  upoiv  the  same  principle  that  he  was 
against  receiving  eial  evidence,  he  should 
have  objected  to  the  reading  a  single  Und 
of  the  papers. 

Mr.  Fox  admitted^  that  the  Speaker 
had,  with  a  correct  memory,  recapitulated 
every  thing  which  passed  in  the  House  in 
the  course  of  the  various  debates  and  con- 
versations which  had  taken  place  on  tho 
subject,  but  he  eouUl  by  no  means  agree 
with  the  latter  part  of  hisspeech :  he  mew 
not  that  any  committee  was  fbitnally  en- 
titled a  committee  of  inquiry;  but  never«> 
theless  he  was  satisfied  thatf  the  busmess' 
of  the  commivtee  was,  to-  inquire  into  the 
ground^  of  evtdaice,  and  examiBe  tfte  wit* 
nesses;  else  why  had  the  House  referred 
the  papers  to  them^  and  ordered*  the  wit- 
nesBCB  to  attend  them  ?  He  ooncurred  in 
the  opinion,  that  in  this  case  the  wiitteu 
and  toe  parole  evidence  were  the  same, 
and  to  be  treated  in  the  same  ncuumer ; 
but  the  manner  of  stating  and  supporting 
^e  several  charges,  could,  he  colioeiveo, 
only  be  by  selecting  the  fiicts  from  the 
evidence  before  the  House,  and  refening 
to  the  papers  from  which  they  were  8e« 
lected.. 

The  Solicitor  General  said,  that  he  fully 
expected  to  have  heard  the  charge  stated 
that  day  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  The 
proper  and  stricUy  formal  mode  of  ]^ro« 
ceeoing  was,  by  stating  the  charge  hrst, 
and  annexing  additional  references  to  it 
afterwards :  by  these  means  the  committee 
would  be  enabled  to  examine  witnesses, 
knowing  to  what  their  evidence  was  to  be 
applied.  The  voting  an  impeachment  was 
immediately  analogous  to  the  finding  of  a 
grand  jury,  and  a  great  part  of  die  dbarge 
was  not  ]mpeachid>le  matter.  The  word 
*  evidence,'  of  itself,  implied  a  charge,  since 
every  body  knew  it  sisntfied  the  grounds 
of  making  a  charge  evident :  and  no  man 
who  regarded  his  reputation  would  like  to 
have  a  bill  of  indictment  found  against 
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him,  although  be  might  afterward*  be  ac- 
quitted by  tne  petty  jury.  Mr.  Hastings 
had  a  great  reputation  at  stake ;  and  as 
every  man  was  presumed  innocent  till  he 
was  proved  guilty,  it  behoved  that  House, 
in  justice  and  in  candour,  to  avoid  fixing 
any  thing  like  a  stigma  of  guilt  before  they 
knew  that  it  was  merited. 

Mr.  Burke  warned  the  House  against 
doing  any  thing  so  incongruous  as  to  call 
their  own  acts  in  question.  What  they 
were  now  urged  to  do,  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  to  rej^obate  their  forifter 
proceedings.  As  to  the  idea,  that  the 
charge  ought  to  be  stated  first,  instead  of 
the  evidence  out  of  wliich  it  would  na- 
turally arise,  it  reminded  him  of  a  parcel 
of  philosophers,  who  were  disputing  amone 
themselves  about  the  reason  why  a  flocK 
of  sheep  ran  faster  when  the  wolf  came 
than  at  any  other  time— when  a  poor 
simple  fellow  like  himself  said,  *^  But  be- 
fore you  enter  deep  into  your  controversy, 
would  it  not  be  wise  to  ascertain  the  fact, 
and  to  see  whether  sheep  do  run  faster 
when  the  wolf  comes  than  at  any  other 
time  ?*• 

Mr.  £/i£«  contended,  that  the  practice 
of  the  House  had  been  different  from 
what  had  been  stated.  He  cited  the  par- 
Kamentary  proceeding  against  sir  Rooert 
Walpole,  when,  an  inquirer  into  his  whole^ 
twenty  years  administration  was  the  ob- 
ject proposed. 

The  Lord  Advocate  felt  it  necessary  to 
dear  himself  from  the  unmerited  insinua- 
tion of  having  been  brought  down  to  op- 
pose the  examination  of  witnesses,  de- 
claring that  he  really  had  imagined  their 
business  thsit  day  would  have  been  to  have 
beard  the  charges  of  die  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, that  they  might  know  what  uiey 
were  about,  and  not  proceed  any  farther 
in  the  dark.  He  never  heard  of  an  inqui- 
sition after  guilt.  There  was  no  such 
practice  in  any  part  of  Gr^at  Britain. 
Supposing  a  man  was  found  murdered; 
iq  such  a  case  the  coroner  held  his  inqui- 
sition in  order  to  find  who  had  committed 
the  crime,  for  the  crime  was  notorious; 
the  crime  should  first  be  ascertained,  the 
party  accused  of  it,  and  the  witnesses 
examined  to  prove  the  guilt;  but  never 
could  it  be  Just  to  bring  witnesses  to  be 
examined  before  a  charge  was  made,  much' 
less  before  guilt  was  proved,  or  a  crii^e 
was  known  to  have  been  perpetrated.  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  Hastings,  what  was  the 
guilt  2  Was  India  lost  ?  Were  our  domi- 
aions  there  diminished?  Were  they  not 


rather  enlarged  2  Had  such  a 
been  instituted  in  the  case  of  the  Ame- 
rican war  ?  Then  the  guilt  appeared  pri$aa 
Jade  from  the  loss  of  thirteen  provinces, 
and  from  the  capture  of  a  whole  army, 
and  other  obvious  miscarriages.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  £ast,  there  was  die 
strongest  reason  at  first  sight  to  apfdaud 
rather  than  to  condenm  the  government 
of  India^  from  the  whole  of  our  poasessioDs 
in  that  quarter  being  preserved,  andlErom 
the  present  flourishing  state  of  them^ 

Mr.  Sheridan  contended,  that  the  House 
were  not  then  sitting  as  judges,  nor  dkl 
Mr.  Hastings  want  an  advocate ;  nether 
was  the  loss  Of  .thirteen  prorinces,  nor  of 
a  whole  army,  at  all  m  pomt  to  the  subject 
under  consideration;  but,  he  owned,  that 
he  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at  hearing 
the  learned  lord  severe  on  earl  Comwallii, 
for  when  he  talked  of  the  loss  of  an  army, 
he  presumed  the  learned  lord  must  have 
meant  him ;  and  surely  the  noble  earl  was, 
at  this  time,  a  favourite  with  Admiaistra- 
tion !  Their  granting  to  him  the  post  of 
governor-general  proved  clearly  that  his 
sins  were  Forgiven  him.  If  the  comiiiittee. 
were  rightly  to  adhere  to  forms,  they  had 
it  not  in  their  power  to  receive  any 
cliarge,  notwithstanding  the  d^rge  had 
been  called  for  so  often.  The  order  of 
the  day.  clearly  confined  them  to  the  exa- 
jnmation  of  the  written,  and  to  the  receipt 
of  the  parole  evidence;  and  the  natunl 
duty  of  the  committee  would  be  to  make 
a  report,  out  of  which  report  the  House 
would  have  to  di^w  and  extract  the 
charee.  If  therefore  the  arguments  of  the 
gentiemen  on  the  other  side  were  to  pre- 
vail, the  report  must  certainly  be  to  this 
purport :  <<  Your  committee  have  not  exa- 
mined  the  evidence,  which  you  referred 
to  us,  and  directed  us  to  investigate ;  but 
we  report  the  charge,  which  you  did  not 
direct  us  to  receive." 

Mr.  Burke  ridiculed  the  Lord  Adro- 
caters  idea,  that  because  India  was  not 
utterly  lost  and  gone,  the  conduct  of  the 
government,  and  the  person  who  held  it, 
must  be  laudable.  Such  an  argument  was 
absurd  in  the  extreme,  since  the  tenden^ 
of  it  went  the  length  of  asserting,  that 
any  delinquency  short  of  losing  the  couo- 
try  was  not  to  be  complained  of.  And 
therefore  unless  it  happened,  as  in  the 
old  fable,  that  the  devil  came  and  Hem 
away  with  the  house  and  all,  no  misddef 
could  be  sustained;  the  door  might  be 
forced,  the  bureau  pillaged^  and  the  owner 
have  no  claim  to  redress* 
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Major  Scott  said,  that  when  the  right 
ben.  gentleman,  six  weeks  before,  opened 
tiis  mode  of  proceeding,  he  (the  major) 
earnestly,  pressed  him  then  to  bring  for- 
^rard  his  char^ ;  but  the  wisdom  of  the 
House,  to  which  he  bowed  with  all  sub- 
sxiiasion,  determined  first  to   grant  him 
papers.    On  that  day  three  weeks,  how- 
erer,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  ac- 
tually appoint  that  very  day,  either  to 
move  charges,  or  resolntions  which  were 
t.o  be  the  roundation  of  charges :  and  he 
^^ent  farther ;  his  words  were,  **  that  con- 
sidering the  variety  of  matter  which,  he 
bad  to  bring  foNrard,  having  a  govern- 
ment of  thirteen  years  to  go  through,  he 
trusted  that  the  House  would  not  think 
three  weeks  a  very  distant  day  for  him  to 
produce  his  charges.'*     The  major  ap- 
pealed to  all  sides  of  the  House  to  declare, 
ivhether  those  were  not  precisely  the  ex* 
^ressions  used :  and  now  that  the  day  was 
arrived,  what,  he  added,  was  the  mode  of 
proceeding  ?  Instead  of  producing  a  single 
charge,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  desired 
that  captain  Jaques  might  be  called  in. 
^  IVould  the  committee   suffer  this  con- 
temptible motion  to  pass,  at  the  verv  mo- 
ment that  they  had  a  right  to  calf  upon 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  for  a  perform- 
ance of  his  promise  ? 

Mr.  Burke  adjured  die  House  not  to 
restrain  and  narrow  evidence.  He  re- 
minded the  House  of  the  murders,  the 
rapine,  the  delinquencies  of  various  kinds 

Eractised  in  India,  where  a  whole  people 
ad  been  extirpated,  princes  sold,  the 
persons  of  women  of  the  highest  rank 
treated  worse  than  common  pro^itutes, 
and  every  vice  and  fraud  perpetrated 
which  could  degrade  human  nature,  and 
disgrace  the  British  name.  For  the  sake 
of  their  own  honour,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  national  credit,  he  urged  the  com- 
mittee to  consSnt  to  examine  the  wit- 
nesses. His  reason  for  pressing  so  much 
that  point  was  to  prevent  their  ^ing  tam- 
perea  with  or  influenced,  and  when  he 
said  so,  he  meant  no  imputation  on  any 
one  of  them;  but  human  nature  was 
human  nature.  If  the  committee  should, 
in  spite  of  his  caution,  continue  to  call  for 
the  charges,  which  they  had  heard  exacted 
as  a  matter  due  from  him,  though  he 
never  ha^  even  hinted  a  promise  that  he 
would  introduce  them  that  night,  they 
should  have  them ;  for  he  had  the  code  of 
accusation  with  him,  though  that,  in  his 
opinion,  was  not  the  fit  moment  to  pro- 
duce it. — Mr.  Burke  intimated  that  the 
[VOL.  XXV.] 


East-India  directors  concealed  papers  from 
.the  House  which  ought  to  have  been  there, 
as  they  were  essential  to  the  accusation. 

Mr.  S.  Smith  jun.  observed,  that  it  ex- 
cited his  indignation  to  hear  the  insinua« 
tion  that  the  directors  had  concealed 
papers  from  the  House ;  for  such  a  charge 
was  substantially  false. 

Mr.  Burke  then  withdrew  his  motion* 
He  said,  that  he  would  barely  produce^ 
such  6f  the  charges  as  he  had  ready^ 
without  any  argument  to  raise  a  prejudice 
either  for  them  or  against  them.  Whea 
the  day  should  arrive  for  him  to  argue 
them  as  the  grounds  of  an  impeachment, 
he  should  endeavour  to  point  out  in  what 
degree  the3r  criminated  Mr.  Hastings. . 

The  Chairman  reported  progress,  and 
asked  leave  to  sit  again*  ' 

April  4.  Mr.  Burke  in  his  place ' 
charged  Warren  Hastings,  esq.  late  Go- 
vernor-General of  Bengal,  with  aundry 
high  cnmes  and  misdemeanors ;  and  pre* 
sented  to  the  House  several  Articles  pf 
charge  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
against  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  esq. 
And  the  said  Articles  were  delivered  in  at 
the  table  and  read.  On  the  12th  Mu 
Burke  presented  further  Articles* 

April  26«  Mr.  Burke  presented  two 
more  charges  against  Mr.  Hastings,  ob- 
serving that,  previous  to  the  rising  cf  the 
House,  he  should  come  forward  with  a 
thir^,  which  with  the  exception  of  two» 
yet  remaining,  and  almost  in  readiness^ 
would  prove  Uie  last* 

Major  Scott  presented  a  petition  from 
Mr.  Hastings,  setting  forth^  **  That  the 
petitioner  observes,  by  the  votes  of  the 
4th  and  12th  instant,  that  Mr.  Burke,  in 
his  place,  has  charged  the  petitioner  with 
sundry  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  to 
this  House,  which  Articles  are  referred  to 
the  consideration  of  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House :  and  therefore  praying,  that 
he  may  be  heard  in  his  defence  to  the  said  ^ 
Articles,  and  that  he  may  be  allowed  a 
copy  of  the  same.''/ 

Mr.  Burke  signified  his  consent,  pro- 
vided that  its  contents  could  be  complied 
with  conformablv  to  precedent.  It  was 
then  moved,  **  that  Mr.  Hastings  be  per- 
mitted to  be  heard  on  the  matter  of  the 
said  charges,  and  that  he  be  allowed  a 
copy  of  the  same.''      ^ 

Sir  Grey  Cooper  remarked,  that  such 

Srecedents  as  he  had  found  upon   the 
oumals,  appeared  to  merit  the  attention 
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of  the  House.  He  then  read  a  lew  pre- 
cedents, from  the  nearest  of  which  to  the 
present  proceedings,  it  appeared  that  par- 
ties accused  had  been  indulged  witn  a 
hearing,  but  that  copies  of  the  charge  had 
not  been  granted.  He  contended,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  comply  with  the 
latter  part  of  the  motion. 

Mr,  Burke  desired  that  the  hon.  baronet 
would  accept  of  his  acknowledgments  for 
supplying  him  with  precedents  so  much  in 
point,  and  coipcided  with  him  in  the  opi- 
nion, that  copies  of  the  charges  could  not 
be  granted ;  or  if  they  were^  that  they 
would  prove  of  no  use  to  Mr.  Hastings. 
It  had  originally  been  his  intention  to  have 
called  his  evidence  firsts  and  then  to  have 
proceeded  gradually,  to  let  the  charge 
^row  out  of  the  evidence ;  but  the  House, 
m  its  wisdom,  had  thought  proper  to  vote 
a  different  mode  of  proceeding.  Hence 
he  had  been  reducea  to  the  necessity  of 
making  his  charges  as  comprehensive  as 
possible,  taking  in  and  stating  every  thing 
with  which  private  information  could  fur- 
nish him.  But  it  had  since  appeared, 
that  in  several  of  the  charges  there  was 
superfluous  matter,  which  c^led  for  cor- 
rection, and  to  omit  which,  he  should  him- 
self move  in  the  subsequent  stages  of  the 
business.  He  had,  in  one  charge,  accused 
Mr.  Hastings  with  not  having  called  in 
and  cancelled  his  Bengal  bills;  whereas 
die  fact  was  (as  appeared  by  papers  laid 
on  the  Uble  smce)  that  the  bills  were  (as 
he  cdnjectured  they  would  be)  all  can- 
celled and  discharged.  He  desired  the 
House  to  recollect  that  they  were  pro- 
ceeding as  accusers,  and  that  Mr.  Hastmgs 
could  only  make  a  defence  with  success, 
where  there  existed  a  power  of  acquittal. 
If  he  were  to  make  a  defence  there,  no- 
thing  could  be  more  evident  than  that 
he  ough,t  to  have  the  benefit  of  counsel, 
and  of  calling  witnesses  to  examine  to 
^cts.  As  he  had  only  prayed  to  be  heard 
himself^  the  case  was  otherwise.  Mr. 
Burke  concluded  with  expressing  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  only  the  first  part  of  the  mo- 
tion could  be  complied  with. 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  the  charges 
were  not  articulated  charges,  but  merely 
general  collections  of  accusatory  facts,  out 
of  which  the  real  charses  were  to  be  ex- 
tracted ;  and  every  body^  knew,  that  even 
afler  the  House  had  decided  upon  those 
real  charges,  articles  shorty  specific,  and 
pointed,  were  to  be  drawn  and  sent  up  to 
the  Lords,  as  the  grounds  ofimpeachraent ; 
unless  a  precedent  could  be  adduced,  to 
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prove  that  under  such  peculiar  ctrcmn- 
stances  copies  of  charges  had  been  granted 
by  that  House  to  a  party  accused,  -he 
should  be  of  opinion  that  the  House  could 
not  grant  charges,  loosely  drawn,  and 
which  tlie  committee,  to  whom  they  were 
to  be  referred,  would  necessarily  alter 
materially. 

Mr.  FiU  remarked,  that  the  reasoning 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  carried  with  it 
a  meaning  opposite  to  ^at  idiich  it  was 
intended  to  convey.    If  when  a  charge 
had  been  formed  in  a  dry,  terse,  and  close 
manner,  it  was  necessary  to  give  a  copy  of 
it  to  the  culprit,  much  more  was  it  so  when 
it  was  so  detailed,  and  so  full  of  extraneous 
matter.    The  charges  he  was  willing  to 
admit  contained  great  criminal  matter, 
and  such  as  it  was  highly  incumbent  on 
the  House  to  investigate ;  but  still  they 
were  so  filled  with  aggravations  and  un- 
coni^ected  details ;  they  were  so  confused 
and  complicated,  that  he  thought  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  the  House  to  separate 
those  parts  which  were  worthy  of  attention, 
from  such  as  were  entirely  foreign  from 
the  main  design.    As  it  was  by  aU  ad- 
mitted that  Mr.   Hastings  ought  to  be 
heard,  it  must  also  follow  that  he  ought 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  charges  delivered  in 
agaipst  him,  for  it  was  only  from  those 
charges  that  he  could  be  aS>le  to  judge 
what  would  be  proper  for  him  to  say  to 
the  House.    From  them  alone  he  could 
judge  what  parts  it  would  be  proper  for 
him  to  admit,  what  to  deny,  and  what  to 
justify ;  nay,  whether  he  might  not  demur 
to  the  whole.    When  he  said  that  there 
was  much  criminal  matter  contained  in 
the  charges,  he  did  not  mean  to  insinuate 
that  he  had  formed  any  opinion,  whether 
such  •criminal  charges  were  well-founded 
or  not,  he  should  be  inclined  to  hope  at 
least  that  they  would  appear  otherwise; 
there  being  very  serious  charges  made, 
the  House  were  bound  to  look  into  them 
with  every  possible  degree  of  circumspec- 
tion and  acuteness,  but  that  pot  more  in 
favour  of  the  charges  than  of  the  person 
accused.    He  offered  several  prec^ents 
to  shew  that  it  had  been  always  the  uni- 
form practice  of  the  House  to  afford  a 
copy  oi  the  charges  to  the  party,  previous 
to  going  into  the  evidence  to  substantiate 
such  chUrges. 

Mr.  Burke  remarked,  that  it  behoved 
him  to  confess  a  truth  of  which,  un- 
doubtedly, the  House  was  well  persuaded, 
and  fully  to  admit  his  absolute  incapability 
of  producing  charges  of  such  magnitade. 
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Importance,  and  variety  of  matter,  in  a 
etate  of  perfect  correctness.  Men  of  much 
greater  abilities  than  he  pretended  to, 
could  not  have  done  it ;  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  materiam  non  superabit  opus; 
the  plate  was  often  better  than  the  fiishion, 
«od  thus  he  presented  the  House  with  his 
rough  ingots,  and  left  it  for  them  to  polish 
and  put  them  into  shape  and  form.    The 
right  hon.  gentleman,  however,  had  made 
an  admission  and  an  objection.    He  h^d 
confessed,  that  the  charges  which  he  had 
brought  forward,  contained  much  matter 
of  serious  criminality,  that  the  honour  of 
the  House  and  the  cnaracter  of  the  nation 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  issue  of  the 
business,  and  that  it  became  their  indis- 
.pensable  du^  to  take  care  that  substantial 
justice  was  done,  and  if  the  guilt  imputed 
were  fully  made  out,  that  we  party  ac- 
cused   should   be   brought    to    condign 
punishment    This' was  a  fair  and  just 
confessionit  and  he  was  happy  to  find,  that 
confused,  complicated,  irrelevant,  and  al- 
most  unintelligible  as  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  declared  the  charges  to  be  in 
many  parts,  he  nevertheless  understood 
them  sufficiently  to  find  out  that  they  con- 
tained much  matter  of  criminal  offence. 
The  objection  that  had  accompanied  this 
admission,  was,  what  he  would  next  speak 
to.     It  was  utterly  impossible  for  him, 
denied  as  he  had  been,  his  own  mode  of 
proceeding,  by  adducing  evidence  first, 
and  then  making  the  chargea  to  rise,  as  it 
were,  out  of  the  evidence,  to  have  drawn 
his  charges  in  aahorter  compass,  without 
actually  rendering  them  ten  times  more 
liable  tp  the  objection  of  their  being  con- 
fused and  unintelligible*    Great  and  ob- 
vious was  the  difierence  between  crimes 
of  a  specific  and  ascertained  nature,  such 
as  were  defined  and  known  sufficiently  by 
their  name  alone,  and  such  as  were  not ; 
as,  for  instance,  high  treason  and  felcmy, 
opposed  to  these,  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors.   Under  Uie  classes  of  high 
treason  and,  felony,  certain  specific  and 
known  offences  were  arranged ;  but  mis- 
demeanors comprehended  a  general  class 
-of  offences  incapable  of  precise  definition, 
and  denending  altc^ether  on  circumstan- 
.cialana  detaued  description.    Hence  all 
misdemeanors  were  difficult  to  be  made 
out  in  charge,  and  impossible  to  be  so 
.stated  as  to  be  rendered  intelligible,  but 
by  amplified  description.  In  the  case  under 
connderation,  he  had  three  things  to  make 
.out;    first>  that  the  transactions  to  be 
BMde  matter   of  chargOi  were    misde- 


meanors ;  next,  by  circumstances  of  ag- 
gravation, tliat  they  were  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors ;  and,  lastly,  Uiat  they  were 
Indian  misdemeanors.  An  infinite  variety 
of  detail  was  of  consequence  indispensably 
necessary.  To  prove  the  mischiefs  done 
in  Benares,  it  was  necessanr  to  prove  that 
Benares  had  been  a  most  fertile  province, 
and  that  it  was  a  populous  provmce,  and 
that  it  was  no  longer  either  populous  or 
fertile.  So  with  respect  to  tne  royal 
family  at  Oude,  it  was  necessary  to  prove 
their  rank,  and  to  prove  what  a  disgrace 
exposing  vtromen  naked  in  the  market- 
place was.  [The  House  laughed.]  The 
very  impression  the  fact  made  on  the 
House  proved  the  truth  of  his  argument. 
To  t^k  of  exposing  women  of  rank  to  the 
sight  of  the  soldiery,  was  matter  of  laughter 
with  us  Europeans,  and  in  that  House. 
In  India  it  was  the  deepest  disgrace ;  a 
disgrace,  to  escape  from  which,  hundreds 
haa  devoted  themselves  victims  to  the  pile, 
and  lifted  their  willing  hands  to  put  a 
period  to  their  existence,  rather  than  stand 
the  chance  of  incurring  it.  All  this  was 
necessary  to  be  described  in  argument  to 
render  it  intelligible  to  the  major  part  of 
that  House,  who  notoriously  had  paid  no 
preat  attention  to  Indiim  affiiirs.  It  was 
impossible  to  avoid  large  and  circum- 
stantial, detail  in  his  charges,  to  however 
small  a  compass  the  issuable  points  they 
contained  might  be  capable  of  being  re- 
duced. Wh^ver  alteration  they  might 
appear  to  require,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  taught  him  that  he  ou^ht  not  to 
be  ashamed  of  then*  standing  in  need  of 
amendment.  In  proof  of  this  observation, 
he  should  beg  leave  to  instance  the  Irish 
propositions,  which  had  been' altered  in 
ioto  in  that  House,  after  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  introduced  them,  and  a 
variety  of  bills  introduced  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  that  bad  been  equally 
altered.      * 

Mr.  Fox  remarked,  that  it  could  only 
be  from  want^i^^isure,  that  the  right 
hon.  gentlema^  had  not  been  able  to  un- 
derstand the /charges.  .  He  believed  no 
other  (pan  in  that  House,  who  looked  into 
them  ever  so  slightly,  would  rise  and  say  he 
did  not  understand  them.  Those  without 
doors,  as  well  as  those  within,  who  had  read 
them,  would  not  deny  that  tliey  were  per- 
fectly intelligible.  With  regard  to  their 
not  being  relevant,  he  expected  it  would 
not  be  denied  him,  that  the  charges  in 
their  present  cast  and  form  contained 
much  matter  of  criminal  ofi^nce.    That 
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'was  all  that  was  necessaiy,  because  it  was 
sufficient  for  the  committee  to  w)iom  th^ 
were  referred,  to  report  that ;  and  then  it 
became  the  duty  of  the  House  to  draw 
out  the  criminal  parts  and  shape  them  into 
articles,  as  fit  grounds  of  impeachment  to 
be  presented  to  the  Lords.  Whatever  al- 
teration might  appear  necessary^  that  was 
a  matter  of  subsequent  consideration. 
He  described  the  difficulties  his  right  hon. 
friend  had  experienced  in  his  progress  to 
that  stage  of  the  business,  and  said,  that 
no  man  with  less  abilities  than  those  of  his 
right  hon.  friend  could  have  surmounted 
them.  As  soon  a&  he  had  brought  the 
business  in  one  shape,  it  was  stated  by  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  that  the  form  of 
proceeding  was  wrong,  and  that  another 
form  must  be  adopted.  His  right  hon. 
iriend,  thereupon,  accommodatea  himself 
to  the  new  mode,  and  followed  it.  The 
next  time  the  business  came  on,  the  other 
side  changed  it  again,  and  again  his  right 
bon.  friend  adopted  it.  StiD  new  modes 
were  proposed,  new  delays  invented,  new 
artifices  played  off  to  retard  and  embar- 
rass. But  the  House  and  the  public  must 
see  through  the  whole.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  had  admitted,  that 
the  charges  bore  on  their  fiice  and  in  their 
body,  much  matter  of  heinous  criminal 
offence ;  but  he  chose  to  complain  of  con- 
fusion and  irrelevancy,  and  had  gone  the 
length  of  stating  that  thev  were  in  -some 
parts  utterly  unintelligible.  Why  were 
these  complaints  urged  ?  Because  the 
^uilt  imputed  was  clearly  understood ;  be- 
cause it  was  felt ;  because  its  impression 
co^ld  not  be  concealed.  In  spite  of  every 
objection  conjured  up  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
guising the  real  effect  of  the  charges,  the 
criminal  matter  stood  prominent,  and  could 
not  be  denied.  Some  people  pretended 
not  to  understand  the  charges,  because 
they  understood  them  too  well!  They 
pretended  to  see  no  guilt  in  them,  because 
they  saw  too  much ! 

Mr.  Pitt  observed^  iliat  it  was  not  with- 
out the  greatest  4*fcluctance  that  he  ven- 
tured to  protlract  a  debate,  which,  from 
tlie  temper  with  which  it  was  cavried  on 
b^  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  to 
him,  did  not  augur  well  of  the  moderation 
and  candour  that  was  to  characterize  their 
future  proceedings.  He  hoped,  hoMrever, 
when  the  business  oi  criminal  prosecution 
should  be  completely  before  the  House, 
that  those  gentlemen  would  endeavour  to 
shew  less  warmth  and  violence  than  their 
present  language  indicated.    He  should 
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be  extremely  sorry,  if,  on  the  question  fi>r 
the  impeadiroent,  gentlemen  were  to  abew 
themselves  actuated  by  the  spirit  that 
seemed  to  warm  them  on  the  pres^it  day  : 
at  least  he  hoped,  that  when  the  rigfac 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  spoken  last  should 
offer  any  grounds  of  charge  to  the  House 
against  the  person  accused,  he  would  do 
it  in  a  different  manner  from  that  which 
he  had  adopted  in  suggesting  those  insi* 
nuations  against  himself,  of  which  tbej 
had  just  been  witnesses.  He  desired  to 
inform  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that 
however  passion  or  other  motives  might 
govern  him  and  his  friends,  yet  those 
a^nst  whom  he  had  ventured  to  utter 
his  unfounded  calumnies,  had  no  object 
in  view  but  public  j[ustice.  *<  Some  peo- 
ple,'* the  right  hon.  ffentleman  had  said, 
'<  pretended  not  to  understand  the  charges, 
because  they  understood  them  too  well ; 
they  pretended  to  see  no  guilt  in  them, 
because  they  saw  too  much.  He  wished 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  aim 
at  a  little  more  of  that  merit,  for  which  he 
was  so  readv  to  give  the  charges  of  his 
right  hon.  mend  credit.  He  should  be 
happy  to  find,  that  whenever  he  attempted 
to  make  any  insinuation  af;am8t  him,  he 
would  enter  more  into  detail,  and  be  more 
explanatory.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  presumed  to  insbuate,  that  because 
he  endeavou/ed  to  confine  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  witfab  the  limits  of 
propriety,  of  justice,  and  of  precedent, 
that  because  he  gave  his  opinion  what 
was  the  most  regular  way  or  comins  at 
that  which  alone  ought  to  be  the  object  of 
the  House,  the  detection  of  guiIt,ror  the 
proof  of  innocence ;  he  was  therefore  at« 
tempting  to  screen  a  delinquent  from  pu- 
nishment. He  desired  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  to  be  more  guarded  in  his  lan- 
guage, or,  if  he  had  any  such  charge  to 
make,  to  do  it  openly  and  fairly,  and  not 
in  the  covert  manner  which  he  had  thought 

E roper  to  pursue.  For  his  own  part,  he 
ad  no  other  object  in  view  in  the  inquiry 
then  depending,  except  the  clear  elucida- 
tion of  the  ooestion,  that  so  the  guilt  or 
innocence  or  the  accused  might  appear ; 
he  should  give  his  whole  attention  to  the. 
proceedings  with  such  a  hope  as  be  ima- 
gined every  man  would  feel,  that  the 
party  might  be  able  to  establish  his  inno- 
cence ;  but  at  the  same  time  with  a  deter- 
mination, that  if  he  should  be  found 
guilty  of  the  charges  brought  agah^  him, 
be  should  receive  condign  punishmmt. 
It  had  also  been  inuouat^i  tiiat  he  and 
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his  friends  had  endeavoured  to  affix  a 
Btigmi^on  those  who  brought  forward  the 
charge,  as  if  they  were  more  influenced 
by  motives  6f  private  animosity  than  of 
public  lustice.  He  had  no  such  suspicbn : 
lie  could  not  believe  that  there  was  a  man 
within  the  walls  of  that  House,  whose 
heart  was  so  callous  as  to  make  use  of  a 
judicial  proceeding  as  a  vehicle  of  revenge 
and  malice :  but  the  House  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  general  conduct  of 
the  riffht  hon.  gentleman  to  suffer  any 
thing  from  him,  however  rude,  boisterous, 
and  indecent  his  language,  to  make  an 
impression  upon  them,  to  the  prejudice  of 
any  of  their  members* 

Mr*  Burke  remarked,  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  invet^tive  against  insinua* 
tion,  and  his  insinuation  against  iiivec* 
Uve,  had  met,  as  they  deserved,  his  most 
serious  and  close  attention*  The  right 
hon*  gentleman's  very  temperate  deda- 
mation  against  passion,  reminded  him  of 
two  famous  lines  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot : 

**  There  roar'd  the  prophet  of  the  northern 
nation, 

^  Scorch'd  by  d  flaming  speech  on  modera- 
tion." 

So  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  example  of 
temper  was  to  be  described*  The  right 
hon*  gentleman  had  been  himself  the 
warmest  and  most  passionate  speaker  in 
the  debate,  but  his  charges  deserved  not 
the  objections  that  the  right  hon*  gentle* 
inan  had  made  against  them*  Before  gen- 
tlemen took  upon  themselves  to  find  fault, 
he  wished  they  would  be  so  good  as  to  try 
their  hands  at  the  drawing  out  a  criminid 
charge  upon  an  Indian  subject  themselves* 
The  Attamey  Ger^eral  begged  that  the 
question  misht  be  considered  upon  its  true 
grounds,  ana  no  extraneous  matter  ad- 
verted to.  He  referred  to  the  forms  of 
proceeding  upon  informations  in  the  courts 
in  Westminster-hali  in  cases  nearly  ana- 

lOffOUS* 

Mr*  Martin  trusted,  that  substantial 
justice  would  be  done,  and  thought  the 
right  hon.  gentletnan  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect the  support  of  the  House  in  a  matter 
ofsuch  important  national  concern.  When 
the  present  prosecution  was  disposed  of, 
th^re  remained  one  for  the  right  non.  gen- 
tleman to  proceed  in,  (hat  he  thought 
highly  necessary  to  be  undertaken  in  jus- 
tice to  the  country.  He  alluded  to  the 
noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  who  had 
repeatedly  challenged  inquiry,  and  de- 
clared he  was  prepared  to  meet  it.  He 
had  JoDg  be^  of  opinion  that  the  inquiry 


ought  to  have  been  proceeded  in;  but 
such  was  the  state  of  parties  at  present, 
and  such  had  been  their  state  for  some 
time  past,  that  the  noble  lord  well  knew 
be  might  bid  the  country  do  that,  which 
the  dignity  of  the  House,  and  his  respect 
for  them,  forbad  him  tp  mention  within 
those  walls. 

Lord  North  desired,  that  unless  a  full 
investigation  of  his  conduct  was  regularljr 
instituted,  allusions  to  it  might  not,  day 
after  day,  be  made  in  gross  and  vulgar 
terms,  eoually  unworthy  of  the  House  to 
hear,  ana  the  persons  who  made  them, 
to  throw  out.  Such  allusions  were  obvi- 
ously made  for  no  other  purpose  but  to 
create  personal  vexation  and  provoke  per* 
sonal  retort,  each  of  which  was  a  matter 
surely  too  mean  and  trivial  to  engage  the 
att^tion  of  the  House,  when  questions  of 
serious  concern  were  under  consideration* 

Mr»  Burke  expressed  a  wbh,  that  the 
bird  who  always  sang  one  and  the  san^e 
tune  would  tUce  it  in  a  gentler  key.  The 
cuckoo's  note  was  uniform,  but  it  was 
melodious*  Now  though  the  bird  in 
question  could  only  sing  one  note,  and 
tnat,  like  the  cuckoo's  unffracions  to  the 
married  coalition  ear,  perhaps  the  House 
would  thank  him  ibr  correcting  the  harsh- 
ness of  bis  thrillinff,  and  for  giving  his 
constant  and  unvaned  song  in  a  sweeter 
and  in  a  milder  tune*  It  was  true,  the 
cuckoo  of  that  House  could  not  soar  as 
sublimely  as  the  lark,  or  sing  so  sweetly 
as  the  nightingale,  and  therefore  it  be- 
came him  to  sinff  more  gently.  In  reply 
to  the  hon.  gentleman's  recommendation 
of  a  prosecution  of  the  noble  Lord,  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  whatever  he 
might  once  have  thought  of  his  conduct, 
he  diould  not  now  be  prompt  to  ntse  an 
impeachment  of  one,  whom  he  had  the 
happiness  to  rank  among  the  number  of 
his  friends ;  besides,  when  he  looked  over 
against  him,  and  saw  the  right 'hon.  gen- 
tfeman,  who  had  put  a  stop  to  all  retro- 
spective prosecution  some  years  since,  he 
dared  not  attempt  it ;  more  eroecially 
when  he  beheld  the  two  powerrul  sup- 

Sorts  who  sat  on  each  side  of  him  [IVir. 
enkinson  and  Mr.  Dundas.]  The  in- 
fluence af  three  such  formidable  opponents 
was  sufficient  to  awe  him  into  silence. 
He  once  thought  the  system  that  noble 
lord  was  pursumg,  dangerous  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  extremely  censurable*  He 
had,  therefore,  at  the  time,  drawn  up 
seven  distinct  articles  of  iropeadiment; 
but  he  did  usure  the  hon.  genUeman,  that 
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only  one  of  the  seren  went  at  all  to  aflfect 
the  noble  lord.  When,  however,  he  saw 
the  system  abandoned,  and  the  noble  lord 
ready  to  depart  from  that  in  support  of 
which  the  first  characters  in  the  senate, 
Ae  Ikw,  and ,  the  church,  had  united,  he 
was  willing  to  forget  what  was  passed^  and 
to  do  that  honour  to  his  distinguislied 
talents  and  virtues  which  they  well  de- 
served. A  noble  marquis  (  of  Rockingham  ) 
had  indeed  advised  him  to  abandon  the  im« 
peachment,  and  had  taken  the  papers ;  and 
Be  had  since  endeavoured  to  find  them, 
but  in  vain*  No  man  was  more  ready  to 
forffive  a  political  adversary  than  he  was, 
and  to  shake  hands,  when  the  cause  of 
contest  was  at  an  end.  He  had,  in  hb 
twenty  years  parliamentary  existence, 
made  several  coalitions,  and  he  should  in 
aU  probability  make  sevend  more.  In  his 
connexion  with  his  right  hon.  friend  they 
had  always  acted  upon  one  set  of  princi- 
ples, and  never  coalesced  but  where  those 
they  joined  could  act  with  t|iem.  The 
noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  had  more 
sacrifices  to  make  than  they  had,  when  the 
coalition  was  formed ;  the  noble  lord  and 
his  friends  had  acted  most  honourably, 
and  he  was  proud  to  make  that  public  acf 
knowledgment  of  his  disinterestedness. 

Mr.  Martin  admitted  that  it  was  unfair 
to  twit  the  noble  lord  unnecessarily.  All 
he  had  meant,  had  been  to  intimate  his 
wonder  that  the  country  had  lost  so  much 
the  last  war,  and  that  no  inquiry  has  yet 
been  made  into  those  losses. 

The  question  was  at  length  put  and 
carried. 

Mr.  Burke  then  presented  another 
charge,  and  afier  moving,  diat  it  be  re^ 
ferred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  whom  the  former  charges  were 
referred,  moved,  <<  That  the  Speaker  do 
pow  leave  the  chair*'' 

llie  Matter  of  the  Rolb  objected  to  the 
inotion,  on  the  ground,  that  the  situation 
of  the  business,  was  completely  changed  in 
consequence  of  the  House  having  Uiat 
day  granted  Mr.  Hastings  leave  to  be 
heard  upon  the  matter  of  the  charges. 

Mr.  Burke  observed,  that  unless  the 
learned  gentleman  could  prove,  that  there 
pu^t  to  be  a  distinction  made  between 
wruten  and  parole  evidence  in  this  case, 
his  arguments  must  fall  to  the  ground. 
It  was  but  within  the  lost  fortnight  that 
the  House  had  adopted  a  new  mode  of 
proceeding  on  th^  recommendation  of  the 
learned  gentleman,  and  abeady  had  the 
learned  gentleman  forgotten  the  mode  be 


then  recommended,  and  was  soggeatiog 
another.  Let  the  learned  gentleman  re- 
peat his  practice  of  being  slow  in  giving 
his  advice,  and  thus  embarrassing  the  busi- 
ness day  after  day,  he  would  not  abandon 
his  cause.  He  considered  one  arm  of  it 
as  lopped  off  already ;  if  he  lost  a  leg,  he 
would  still  persevere ;  and  even  were  ne  to 
be  deprived  of  both  arms,  he  would  fight, 
like  Wtthrington,  on  his  stumps.  The 
only  reason  for  his  being  so  anxious  to 
proceed  with  hearing  the  evidence,  was, 
because  his  witnesses  were  in  general  ex- 
tremely ill,  and  wished  to  retire  out  of 
town.  Colonel  Gardener  and  several 
others  had  been  obliged  by  bad  hedth  to 
leave  London,  and  were  incapable  of  re- 
turning. He  read  a  letter  from  one  of 
them,  with  the  certificate  of  the  phjrsi- 
cian  who  attended  him  in  proof,  that  he 
could  not  come  to  town  without  endanger- 
ing his  life.  Sir  Robert  Barker,  the  first 
witness  whom  he  meant  to  call,  was  also 
very  ill,  and  wished  to  be  dismissed ;  it 
was  therefore  on  account  of  the  gentle- 
men whom  he  had  called  for  as  witnesses, 
and  not  on  his  own,  that  he  was  so  press- 
insjfor  proceeding  to  hear  them. 

The  Master  of  the  lUUs  said,  the  House 
had  lately  done  him  the  honour  to  adopt 
his  advice,  but  they  had  at  the  same  time 
done  themselves  as  much  honour.  On 
the  present  occasion  the  busmess  had  as- 
sumed a  new  face,' by  their  having  agreed 
to  hear  Mr.  Hastings.  It  was  tlmt  which 
rendered  a  postponement  of  the  conomittee 
proper,  and  was  no  alteration  in  his  mind. 

Lord  North  contended,  that  hearing 
Mr.  Hastings  and  receiving  the  parole 
evidence  by  no  means  interfered ;  and  that 
the  best  way  woiild  be  to  have  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  before  them  as  well  as  the 
charges,  before  Mr.  Hastings  was  heard. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said,  that  un- 
doubtedly if  the  written  evidence  was 
before  the  House,  the  parole  evidence 
ought  to  be  received :  but  he  denied  the 
fact;  no  evidence  whatever  was  before 
the  House;  a  member  in  his  place  had 
delivered  in  certain  charges,  but  they  were 
his  chaives  only  9f  yet,  and  not  the  charges 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Sheridan  remarked,  that  the  charges 
yrere  received,  read  projbrmd,  and  put 
upon  the  Journals. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  replied,  that 
what  Mr.  Hastmgs  might  have  to  say 
might  induce  the  House  to  drop  the  pro- 
secution. In  the  courts  b^w  the  prac- 
tice was  conmon  to  jiear  defendants  in 
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Umine.    Even  indictments  were  quashed 
on  proper  cause  being  shewn. 

Mr.  Fox  denied  that  the  proceedings  of 
that  House  and  the  practice  of  any  of  the 
courts  of  law  were  analogous. 

Mr.  Jtnkinson  observed,  that  the  House 
having  resolved  to  hear  Mr.  Hastings^  he 
could  only  be  heard  in  one  of  these  two 
ways ;  either  before  receiving  the  evidence, 
or  afberwards.  He  entered  into  an  argu- 
ment to  convince  the  House,  that  the 
fittest  time  was  then,  as  Mr.  Hastings  in 
all  probability  would  be  able  to  prove  that 
half  of  each  cht^rge  was  irrelevant  and  im* 
proper  to  call  evidence  to ;  consequently 
those  who  were  anxious  for  shortening  the 
proceeding,  would  do  well  to  support  the 
nearin^  Mr.  Hastings  before  they  heard 
the  evidence. 

Mr.  Fox  asked  across  the  House,  how 
Mr.  Hastings  would  be  able  to  prove  half 
V>f  each  charge  irrelevant  ? 

Mr.  JenUnson  answered,  by  allegation 
and  argument. 

Mr.  Fox  remarked,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  used  a  new  word  in  hb 
speech,  and  said  that  Mr.  Hastings  would 
be  able  to  prove  this  and  that  and  the  other 
thing.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  surely 
could  not  have  to  learn  Uiat  the  House  of 
Commons  was  not  the  pbce  to  make  his 
defence  in,  or  to  oSkv  proof  of  his  inno* 
cence.  Mr.  Fox  added,  that  it  had  hitherto 
generally  been  imputed  to  him  as  a  fault, 
that  he  spoke  too  direct  and  open.  It  was, 
however,  a  little  extraordinary  to  impute 
insinuations  to  hkn  in  the  same  speech,  in 
which  his  langii8|^  had  been  cidled  rade, 
indecent,  and  boisterous.  The  fact  was, 
what  he  had  said  was  unanswerable  by 
argument,  and  therefore  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  thought  proper  to  meet  it 
with  scurrility. 

Mr.  Anstruther  observed,  that  it  e^pally 
eaccited  his  indignation  and  astonishment 
to  discover  with  what  consummate  art  Mr. 
Jenkinson  found  out  a  precedent  pat  to 
his  purpose,  one  day,  and  produced  a  very 
different  one,  ^ich  better  suited  his  case, 
another  day.  Allegation  was  also  to  prove, 
that  one  half  of  the  several  charges  against 
Mr.  Hastings  were  irrelevant.  Allegation, 
surely,  applied  to  facts;  and  what  proof 
of  facts  could  Mr.  Hastings  give  before 
that  House  ?  As  to  argument,  what  proof 
,  satbfactorv  to  them  could  a  defendant's 
own  naked  argument  afford  ?  He  reminded 
the  House  of  the  analogical  arguments 
used  b^  a  learned  gentleman  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  scrutiny.    As  to  quashing  an 


indictnient  of  which  the  learned  gentleman 
had  said  so  much,  where  was  the  analogy? 
An  indictment,  before  it  could  be  quashed, 
must  at  least  be  found.  Had  they  found 
an  indictment  ?  Undoubtedly  not.  They 
were  preparing  artides  as  gvounds  of  an 
impeachment,  to  be  sent  up  to  the  Lordsi 
and  any  thing  by  way  of  effectual  appeal 
against  such  articles  must  go  to  the  Lords^ 
and  be  decided  on  by  them,  and  them 
aloHe. 

Mr.  Dundas  contended,  that  Mr.  Hast* 
ings  ought  to  be  heard  before  they  pro* 
ceeded  any  farther ;  that  it  would  be  the 
most  effectual  means  of  aiding  dispatch^ 
and  would  tend  greatly  to  elucidate  an 
dbscure  and  complicated  matter,  of  which 
very  few  in  that  House  were  able  to  form 
any  clear  opinion. 

Mr.  NichoUs  thought  that  Mr.  Hastings 
ought  to  be  heard  ^ore  they  prooeedal 
anoUier  step  in  the  business.  Nay,  he 
would  go  still  £Effther  and  declare  that  if 
the  first  charge  respectbg  the  Rohillawar 
were  to  be  decidea  upon,  he  should  vote 
against-  it  as  a  ground  of  impeachfpaent, 
because  he  did  not  think  there  was  any 
impeachable  matter  contained  in  it.  If  Mr* 
Hastings  were  heard  before  they  pro- 
ceeded any  farther,  he  might  probably 
save  them  much  trouble,  by  satisfying  the 
House  that  there  was  not  any  impeachabla 
matter  in  any  one  of  the  chturges. 

Mr.  Pitt  remarked,  that^qual  inconsis- 
tency seemed  to  accompany  the  determi- 
nation of  some  hon.  gentlemen  to  prevent, 
if  possible,  Mr.  Hastings  from  being  heard 
at  the  bar  forthwith,  and  to  postpone  that 
hearing  until  after  the  evidence  against  him 
had  been  sone  through ;  for  thus,  instead 
of  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  removing 
the  prejudices  which  might  arise  from  the 
charges  going  abroad,  and  making  an  im- 
pression on  gentlemen's  minds  without 
being  answered,  which  was  what  Mr, 
Hastings  wanted,  they  would  first  add  all 
possible  weight  to  those  impressions,  by 
enforcrog  the  charges  by  evidence  at  the 
bar,  and  then  leave  him  to  attempt,  by 
his  own  assertion  and  argument,  to  over^ 
tnm  what  had  already  been  substantiated 
by  evidence.  He  looked  upon  it,  that  the 
only  way  by  which  the  House  could  be 
enabled  to  judge  what  method  they  ought 
to  pursue  in  estamining  the  witnesses  at 
the  bar,  was,  by  knowing  the  specific 
charges  brought  by  the  accuser,  and  like- 
wise the  case  of  the  accused.  The  fonner 
could  not  be  done,  except  by  selecting 
froip  the  mass  of  historical  and  explanatory 
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matter  contained  in  the  charges  then  be- 
fore the  House,  such  parts  as  were  rele- 
vant to  the  supposed  guilt  of  the  culprit. 
This,  he  hopea,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
meant  to  do ;   for  if  witnesses  were  pro-* 
duced  at  the  bar  to  substantiate  those 
charges   in  their  present  state,  he   was 
ready  to  confess,  that  he  for  his  part  was 
perfectly  unable  to  distinguish  what  parts 
of  them  would  be  most  necessary  for  him 
to  examine  the  witnesses  to.    It  might  be 
'   contended,  that  such  a  proceeding  would 
occasion  a  delay ;  but  he  was  willing  to 
incur  the  censure  of  creating  a  delay  on  a 
proceeding  in  which  the  honour  of  an  in- 
dividual was  so  materially  concerned.    It 
was  a  maxim  of  law,  **  nulla,  de  vita  ho* 
minis,  cunctatio  longa  est."   The  law  con- 
siders no  delay  tedious  where  the  life  of  a 
fellow-creature  is  at  stake;  and  it  could 
not  be  disputed,  that  to  a  person  of  Mr. 
Hastings's  rank  and  consideralion,  good 
name  and  reputation  were  as  dear  as  life. 
He  declared,  that  he  should  never  con- 
sent to  go  into  die  examination  of  wit- 
nesses, much  less  to  vote  the  impeach- 
ment on  the  vague  and  indefinite  cnarges 
now  before  the  House ;  and  he  hoped  me 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  reduce  them 
into  a  more  palpable  and  intell^ble  form 
before  he  pressed  forward  to  that  part  of 
the  business.    Upon  the  whole,  he  was 
convinced,  from  the  great  complexity  and 
variety  of  the  charges  in  their  present 
shape,  it  would  be  perfectly  imposs3>le, 
witn  a  due  regard  to  public  justice,  to 
bring  the  business  to  a  conclusion  in  the 
present  session ;  in  which  case,  the  best 
method  would  be,  to  prosecute  the  affiur  in 
the  present  session  as    far  as  propriety 
would  warrant,  and  by  an  act  of  Parliament 
keep  the  proceedings  alive  until  the  next 
session,  when  they  might  be  resum^  not 
de  novOf  but  in  the  stage  in  which  they 
had  been  left 

Mr.  Fox  remarked,  that  to  his  agree- 
able astonishment,  at  length  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  thought  proper  to  speak 
without  reserve :  if  the  charges  were  to 
be  altered  before  they  were  to  be  referred 
to  the  committee,  it  was  right  the  House 
should  understand  as  much.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  said  the  charges  could 
not  go  to  the  committee  as  they  were :  he 
was  ready  to  say  in  reply,  they  must,  if 
that  House  meant  to  preserve  its  character. 
The  charges  confessedhr  contained  matter 
of  heinous  criminal  ofience  in  them ;  and 
it  became  the  duty  of  the  House  to  put 
^  articles  bereafler  to  be  drawn  in  pro- 
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per  form  and  shape*  As  ta  his  warmth 
and  passion,  Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  if  to 
fed,  when  the  character  of  the  nation  and 
the  honour  of  that  House  became  deeply 
concerned,  were  a  crime,  that  crime  was 
his.  All  he  felt,  all  he  had  said  on  the 
subject,  arose  from  his  ani^iety  to  rescue 
the  British  name  from  disgrace  and  in- 
famy, to  retrieve  it  in  the  eyes  of  India 
and  of  all  the  world.  There  might  be 
those  who  could  feel  alive  and  alarmed 
when  the  least  thing  was  said  that  touched 
themselves  or  their  situations,  but  who 
could  sit  with  perfect  tranquillity  and 
calmness  when  tne  miserly  of  millions 
were  mentioned!  He  envied  not  their 
insensibility,  he  admired  their  apathy ;  but 
let  the  House  recollect  how  nearly  their 
own  fame  stood  conneeted  with  the  pre- 
sent prosecution.  Let  them  recollect, 
that  their  conduct  on  this  occasion  would 
determine  the  opinion  of  surrounding  na« 
tions,  whether  British  honour,  British 
probity,  and  British  humanity,  were  but 
names,  and  a  mockery  of  their  meaning  ; 
it  would  decide  whetRer  our  pretensions 
to  a  multiplicity  of  great  national  virtues 
were  indisputably  founded. 

Mr.  WUberforce  said,  that  the  present 
subject  was  certainly  of  the  highest  na- 
tional importance,  and  deserving  of  the 
most  serious  attention.  If  the  charges 
were  true,  they  contained  enough  of  heavy 
criminal  imputation,  to  rouse  the  feeling 
of  every  man  in  the  House:  he  wondered 
not,  therefore,  that  they  should  particu- 
larly warm  the  mind,  and  excite  the  pas- 
sion of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  had 
stood  forward  as  the  principal  conductor 
of  the  prosecution,  because  that  nght 
hon^  gentleman  had  lopg  studied  the  amura 
of  India ;  long  before  mat  House»  gene- 
rally speaking,  knew  any  thing  about 
them :  and  as  he  had,  as  it  were,  been 
brooding  over  them  for  years,  it  was  na- 
tural for  him  to  feel  more  poignantly  re- 
specting them,  and  to  see  the  enormity 
tnat  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  their 
characteristic  in  a  more  magnified  point 
of  view  than  any  other  person.  Of  that 
right  hon.  gentleman's  head  and  heart,  of 
his  humanity  and  his  abilities,  hb  recti- 
tude and  his  perseverance,  no  man  enter- 
tained a  higher  opinion  than  he  did ;  but 
though  the  right  hon.  ^ntleman*s  im- 
petuosity and  warmth  were  in  some  de- 
gree laudable  and  highly  justifiable,  still 
me  same  excuse  would  not  apply  to  the 
passion  and  warmth  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way. 
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His  passion  mi^ht  peiiiaps  pass  upon  the  |  brosecution  ;  for  it  was  eyident,  from  the 
public  for  nothing  morei  than  a  portion  of  language  of  a  right  hon.  gentleman,  that 


that  ordinary  j^assion  assumed  and  exhi 
bited  by  him  on  every  common  subject  of 
parliamentary  debate:  be  wished, ^there- 
rore»  for  the  sake  of  national  justice,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  character  and  ho- 
nour of  that  House,  that  the  right  hon. 
crentleman  to  whom  he  alluded  would  so 
mr  restrain  his  feelings^  as  to  appear  to 
conduct  himself,  on  so  serious  an  occasion, 
^with  the  temper  and  moderation  it  so  well 
deserved,  and  not  make  use  of  that  as 
well  as  every  other  occasion,  to  throw  out 
insinuations  in  prejudice  of  his  right  hon. 
friend.  Mr.  Wilberforce  said,  that  in 
charges,  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
who  drew  them  had  confessed  to  be  full 
of  explanatory  and  historical  matter,  there 
necessarily,  must  be  many  redundant  pas- 
cages.  Before,  therefore,  evidence  was 
adduced  to  support  the  charges,  he  and 
many  gentlemen  must  desire  the  super- 
fluous parts  to  be  omitted,  and  the  facts 
to  be  drawn  closer  together.  He  ex- 
pressed an  anxious  hope,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
would  persevere  in  the  steady  path  be  had 
hitherto  pursued;  that  he  would  not  be 
provoked  by  the  intemperate  attacks  of 
^ntlemen  on  the  other  side  from  doing 
that  which  was  most  likely  to  serve  the 
piu*poses  of  substantial  justice :  it  was  his 
earnest  wish  that  all  his  public  proceedings 
might  mo/e  and  more  strengthen  his  weU- 
earne'd  claim  to  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  his  fellow-subjects. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  that  the  hon.  gentle- 
man had  used  a  proper  word — he  had 
been  brooding  over  the  affairs  of  India, 
and  the  charges  upon  the  table  were  the 
eggs  that  had  been  produced— his  wish  was 
to  nourish  those  eggs  and  bring  them  to 
maturity  with  a  truly  parental  and  prolific 
warmth,  and  not  suffer  then)  to  become 
addled  by  quitting  the  nest  like  an  ostrich, 
and  letting  them  grow  cold  in  consequence 
6f  the  demy  now  suggested  by  those  who 
appeared  to  him  to  be  artfully  desirous  of 
destroying  his  eggs,  defeating  the  birth  of 
his  progeny,  and  demolishing  his  whole 
brood.  The  conduct  he  was  pursuiitg 
was  common  to  all  animals,  to  the  highest 
as  well  as  the  lowest ;  to  the  creature  man, 
the  first  work  of  God  and  Nature.  It  was 
his  aim,  in  the  labour  they  were  witness- 
ing, to  bring  forth  justice ;  and  he  hoped, 
with  the  aid  of  the  obstetric  hand  of  that 
.House,  to  complete  the  birth,  with  perfect 
safety.  What  he  .had  heard  led  him  to 
fear»  that  it  was  intended  to  quash  the 
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one  half  of  them  was  gone  already  :  they 
were  struck  with  tlie  dead  palsy  as  it  were, 
and  were  to  live  no  longer.   In  the  course 
of  the  debate,  tliree  ways  had  been  sug« 
gested,  by  each  of  which  his  charges  were 
to  suffer :  first,  a  demurrer  as  to  the  form 
and  shape  of  them  had  been  stated  by  a 
right  hon.  gentleman  high  in  office,  who 
had  declared,  that  they  should  not  be 
tried  in  his  court  unless  the  form  of  them 
were  altered  :  and  next,  they  were  to  be 
defeated  by  the  allegation. and  ratiocina* 
tion  of  Mr.  Hastings.     It  was  a  little  ex- 
traordinary to  complain  of  any  part  of  his 
char^^es  as  irrelevant  and  superfluous,  be- 
fore It  was  known  whether  he  should  not 
produce  evidence  to  support  those  parts, 
and  prove  them  to  be  essentially  relevant : 
and  as  to  its  being  expected  that  he  should 
take  and  alter  his  cnarges  by  changing 
their  form,  surely  it  was  altogether  a  task 
improper    to    expect    him    to    perform. 
Wnat !  was  it  to  be  thought  that  he  should 
sit  in  judgment  on  his  own  acts,  and  muti- 
late their  form  i   The  hon.  gentleman  had 
said,  they  contained  much  of  matter  ex- 
planatory, and  much  of  matter  historical : 
he  did  not  know  that  they  contained  a 
superfluous  word  ;   and  as  to  historical 
matter,  my  lord  Coke  said,  that  history 
was  evidence,  and  so  it  undoubtedly  was ; 
the  courts  in  Westminster-hall  admitted  it 
to  be  so,  and  every  man  of  sound  sense 
must  see,  that  in  the  nature  of  things  it 
could  not  be  otherwise.    As  to  the  idea 
of  not  proceeding  farther  till  Mr.  Hast- 
ings was  heard,  he  verily  believed,  that 
alone  would  prove  fatal  to  his  charges; 
let  the  House  therefore  be  cautious  how 
they  proceeded;   they  stood  committed 
upon  the  occasion  ;  and  as  his  right  hon. 
friend  had  well  said,  the  honour  and  jus- 
tice of  the  nation  were  in  their  hands, 
and  depended  on  their  present  conduct. 
As  to  the  failure  of  the  charges  altogether, 
by  their  own  merits,  it  was  impossible : 
tney  contained  matter  of  original  charge 
that  nothing  could  overthrow  or  defeat. 
If  the  House,  therefore,  chose  to  crush 
the  proceedings,  the  disgrace  would   be 
theirs  and  not  his.    He  had  done  his  duty* 
and,  disabled  as  he  might  be,  he  sliould 
persevere,  and  while  a  single  spark  re- 
mained he  would  blow  up  the  embers  and 
keep  that  single  spark  alive.     He  should 
bring  forward  his  charge  concerning  tha 
RohDla  war  first  of  all ;  and  in  doing  so, 
he  should  prove^  that  such  a  people  as  the 
[4  X] 
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ftoliiilas  iiad  existed ;  that  they  had  been 
a  flourishing  and  an  orderly  people ;  and 
that  thev  were  extirpated  through  the 
dieans  of  Mr.  Warren  Hastings. 

Mn  Bearcrqfi  expressed  his  surprise, 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  given 
iiray  to  passion,  and  conipared  himself  to 
ah  old  hen  brooding  over  het*  eggs,  and 
ready  to  flutter  and  peck  at  every  person 
that  ^ame  near  her  nest.  Th6  present 
]|^roceedings  bore  no  analogy  to  tne  pro- 
ceedings of  the  courts  below,  or  of  grand 
juries :  in  finding  bills  of  indictment,  the 
latter  rested  solely  on  ex  parte  evidence  ; 
that  was  not  the  case  there ;  the  House 
was  bound  to  act  with  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  temper  and  coolness,  as  they 
were,  employed  in  the  exercise  of  that 
peculiar  lunction  which  entitlcfd  th^th  to 
be  consiclered  as  the  grand  inquest  of  the 
pation.  In  the  progress  of  a  prosecution 
of  the  most  serious  importance,  certain 
charges  had  been  laid  oefore  them  bv  a 
niember  in  his  place ;  and  they  had  that 
day  received  a  petition  from  the  accused, 
desiring  to  be  iieard  upon  the  matter  in 
fhose  charges :  why  the  request  was  made, 
lay  wholly  with  the  discretion  of  the  ac- 
cused ;  but,  as  the  House  iiad  thought  it 
right  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition, 
the  same  reasons  which  had  induced  them 
tb  grant  it,  must  operate  to  inijuce  them 
to  hear  the  accused  before  they  proceeded 
one  step  farther  in  the  business.  He 
begged  that  this  arg:ument  might  be  exa- 
mined, when  it  would  be  foupd  to  be  un- 
answerable. What  Mr.  Hastings  might 
think  proper  to  suggest  itiight  Convince 
the  understandings  of  the  House,  th^t  the 
form  of  their  charges  was  irregdlar,  as 
well  as  that  many  parts  of  them  were  irre- 
levant ;  Mr.  Hastings  might  say,  **  These 
facts  ar^  true,  but  my  situation  was  a  very 
uncommon  one ;  and  though  these  factd 
woul4  have  been  highly  criminal  in  any 
other  person,  they  were  not  so  in  me.^ 
Again  he  might  say,  **  Before  you  pro- 
ceed to  deduce  criminal  conclusions 
against  roe,  examine  the  whole  of  n^y 
conduct,  and. strike  ah  equal  and  a  fair 
balance,  and  see  if  the  good  I  have  done 
the  kingdom  upon  the  whole  does  not 
outweigh  the  demerits  imputed  to  me  in 
such  and  such  particular  points.''  He 
atated  other  arguments  of  an  extenuating 
nature  that  Mr.  Hastings  might  urge,  and 
6Cher8  ,  again  that  would  most  probably 
pp^fat^  on  the  minds  of  the  iFIouse,  ^nd 
induce ^^em  to  forego  the  rigour  of  the 
prosecution,  and  treat  the  object  of  7t  ^Ith 
greater  leniij. 
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Mt.  tfardingt  taidj  ih  reply  td  his  iMrfled 
fri^d,  that  he  differed  With  hhn  in  hi* 
cdnclusion,  because  hd  had  by  his  oWik 
arguitient  proVed,  the  titne  of  proceeding 
upon,  the  evidence  a  pdlHt  df  absolute  id* 
di^rence  to  Mr.  H^kstmgs.  He  had 
stated  as  the  main  groutid  df  hii  tdte,  that 
Mr.  Hastings  wduld  perhdps  insist  upon 
the  gisneral  vieMr  and  balahde  of  the  ad* 
bount  in  his  political  Character,  aft  in- 
clining the  House  to  his  acquittal  of  par- 
ticular charges,  which  might  be  sufficiently 
verified  and  strong  ih  thentselves.  Upon 
that  idea  he  had  nidde  a  very  excellent 
speech  for  Mr.  Hastings :  **  Now,"  said 
Mr.  Hardinge,  "  I  give  to  Mr.  Hastings 
the  fbll  benefit  of  that  speech,  if  I  call 
some  of  the  evidence  to-night  and  hear 
him  on  Monday  pursue  this  line  of  argu- 
ment." But  he  could  not  help  adding, 
thdt,  for  one,  he  believed  the  Housfe 
would  not  again  endure  such  a  defiance, 
or  agree  to  exempt  a  culprit  from  punish- 
ment, if  convicted  of  A  high  political  mis- 
demeahor,  because  he  had  this  kind  of 

Eolitical  set-off  in  his  favour.  That  wheb 
e  was  a  listener  in  the  gallery,  he  well 
remertibered  the  effect  of  that  plea  upon 
his  mind,  artfully  and  successfully  urged 
in  the  defence  of  another  great  mab, 
whose  impunity  resulting  from  it,  had,  iti 
hi^  firm  opinion,  tended  more  to  Indian 
disorders  nian  ai*^  one  other  act  which 
Could  he  cited.  That  upon  that  impunity, 
the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribband,  Wt 
right  hon.  general  over  apinst  him  (Buf- 
goyne),  and  the  Rockingham  party,  would 
settle  accounts — That  rt  was  that  fattions 
party  who  first  broached  in  the  Hou^ 
this  pernicious  *  doctrine,  which  he  had 
always  reprdbated,  and  would  never  ceas^ 
to  reprobate,  when  he  should  hear  it  rd- 
^med,  he  littlie  cared  by  whom.  Another 
ground  for  hearing  Mr.  Hastings  before 
any  evidence  against  him  should  be  deli- 
vered, was  this — Mr.  Hastings,  it  had  been 
said,  could  satisfy  the  House,  that  their 
proceedings  were  ihjurions  to  him,  as 
being  ill  constructed  in  the  form  of  them, 
irrelevant,  or  obsture.  His  answer  was 
this,  that  with  hfs  consent,  Mr.  Hastings 
heVer  should  be  heard  with  any  effect 
upon  that  ground  in  this  period  of  the  in- 
quiry concerning  him. — As  the  obscurity 
nad  been  mentionled,  he  "^ould  say  a  word 
upon  that  subject.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman nvir.  Pitt)  hud  said,  that  he  could 
not,  with  a  safe  conscieace,  permit  evi- 
dence to  be  heard  upon  charges  drawn  ih 
so  comptic^ted  a  knanner.    ^.  Hardhig^ 


109]  qf  Charge  ag^m^  Mr*  fjasii^gs. 

|E|^M»  t|)(it  10  the  Twn  t^^se  au^tlpps 
i^p^eafed  j>i?i:f(B€tly  Jntplligiljlp  tp  him,  ^d 
wh^  the  right  hoh*  geatiepi^an  oyeragaiojst 
][wi  bad  9aid  (Mr.  pox)  h«4  Pot»  J.P  hjs 
judgmepi;^  received  9dv  thjpe  ];kp  an 
^nsw^ ;  oamejy,  (hat  the  smgle  aues^on 
upon  ^he^e  jcbargee  wojul4  he,  vv^hefber  o^t 
pf  them  cou^d  be  p^tracte4  a  ^ufficiept 
groMiul  for  a^  i^pe^phment ;  th^t  if  tbi^t 
^uestiop  were  dfst/eriQJned  ip  the  affirroa- 
'  live,  it  would  be  for  the  ^ou9e  t^  form 
articles  mora  technical  9Pd  despite.-— 
That  another  ground  for  hearing  Mr. 
Hastings  before  the  evideace  procjeeded, 
bad  been,  the  idea  of  sudi^ information  as 
he  would  ^ive  to  the  House  to  enlighten 
^eir  general  view  of  the  subject^  apd 
guide  them  in  examiping  tlvB  evi^epcp-?- 
against  this,  too,  he  should  protest*^  fi^  a 
topic  inadmissible  to  Mr.  liaatings  upon 
aucb  an  inquiry  into  bis  own  conduct 
srior  to  any  leg^l  charge  which  he  could 
be  called  upon  to  answer.— That  it  miji^l^t 


be  said,  no  other  topic  was  left  bipi,  ^y 
Iu^  (Mr.  Hardipge*8 J  way  of  re^psoniog ; 
bnt  he  denied  it—That  Mr.  Hastings 
ip^iigbt  be  desirous  to  be  heard,  for  tne 
purpose  of  co.uAteracting,  by  his  own  state 
of  the  subject,  those  general  impressions 
which  he  mi^^  conceive  that  such  a 
cliarge  would  make  to  his  prejudjce — That 
whatever  ought  be  his  view  m  desiring  to 
be  heard,  the  Pouse  ought  to  hear  hio;!, 
not  as  a  pouit  of  right  in  this  proceeding,^ 
but  from  that  lenity  .wliich  even  prior  to  the 
jyie&tion  of  a  legal  ctharge  his  critical  situa« 
t^on  attracted — That  though  the  House 
co^]d  see  no  possible  end  of  pubUc  justice 
^l  bearing  him^  they  should  not  re£use  his 
request.  But  if  they  agreed  with  JMr. 
Hardinge,  that  he  couik}  not  be  heard  with 
effect  so  as  to  ipterfere  with  the  course  of 
the  evidence,  that  evidence  ought  to  pro- 
ceed, though  the  House  would  still  hear 
Mr.  Hastily  upon  the  niatter  of  the 
charge  as  soon  as  he  could  be  ready  to  ^e 
heard. 

The  UQuse  divided : 
Tellers. 

5  Mr.  Francis    •    - 
Mr.  Anstruther   - 


A.  D.  1786,  m^lk 

Wtt^rpfthpsjeveral  ^barges  of  high  crimes 
^n^  ipisdeme^nprs  presentjed  against  him. 


Yeas 


It  was  then  agiieed  that  S/Tr.  I^astlpgs 
jihould  be  heard  on  the  e^uip^  Mppday, 
^t  the  bar  of  die  Hopsje. 

J^y  I.  The  orde^  of  the  day  was 
ye^,  fcgr  hewing  .ajr.  H^sUpgS,  »P  the 


Ppop  the  qu^eption  hjeing  putj  Mr.  Hastings 
w^pa)lefi  in,  ^nd  ^ddfessed  the  Houisp  in 
a  short  speech,  in  which  he  st^ed,  that 
he  considered  his  beingalip^ed  to  be  heard 
in  ^hat  stage  pf  tbel)usipe$s  as  a  very 
peat  jnduleepce,  for  whicji  he  begged 
fe^ve  tp  maKe  his  ippst  grateful  ackbow- 
le4gn^pt(^  to  the  ^puse;  and  as  his  wish 
was  to  deliver  wiiat  he  had  to  say  in  ap«- 
swer  tp  the  charges  that  liad  been  pre- 
sented a^ajn^t  him,  yf\i\\  a  greater  share 
of  acGjiraicy  and  cprrectnpss  ^han  he  could 
pretend  to  in  ap  jexteniiporaneous  speech 
frpm  meipory^  he  had  committ^  his  sen- 
timents tp  ivritin^,  and  hoped  to  be  per- 
mitted to  rea4  them. 

Jhe  Speaker  tojd  Mr.  Hastings,  be 
might  certainly  assist  himself  by  any 
paper  that  he  thought  proper  to  refer  tp. 
Mr.  Fpx,  Mr-  Burke,'  and  piany*  pther 
members  s^id  by  aJl  mef  ns. 

Mr.  fia^ngs  tbep  began  with  rea^ding 
a  paper  containing  general  observations 
on  ttie  nature  of  the  charges  against  him, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
brought  forward,  stating  amon^  other 
things,  that  he  had  left  ^ndia  amidst  the 
applau^ses  and  gratefpl  acknowledgments 
of  those  over  whom  he  hi^jl  admbistered 
goverpment,  a^d  h^d  received  the  tmani- 
mops  thapks  of  the  Court  of  Directors  at 
home  for  his  thirty-five  years  services; 
and  therefore  having  had  such  testimonies 
of  his  having  acted  agreeably  to  those  fpr 
whoni  he  had  conducted  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government  of  India,  he  had 
supposed  no  other  person  could  have  urged 
an  accusation  against  him,  much  less  have 
charged  him  with  divers  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  before  that  House,  with  a 
view  to  niake  those  charges  the  grounds 
of  ap  i.mpeachment  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  fie  had  lately,  however,  learnt 
much  morje  than  he  had  dreamt  of  in  his 
philosophy,  and  was  ready  and  prepared 
.to  nieet  the  accusations,  such  as  they 
were,  and  urged  in  the  mpnner  that  they 
,  h^d  beten  ag^n^  him  :  but  he  begged  the 
House  to  recollect  that  the  charges  came 
Unqbtru^ed  .v^po  them  by  hitn  or  any  per- 
sop  ^uthorjl;se4  by  him ;  he  had  been  for 
$v,e  years  together  the  object  of  daily 
menace,  attack,  and  invective ;  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  (threat  pf  parliamentary  veii- 
gO^ce  piigh^  pot  hang  for  ever  over  his 
heady  eapc^ciaUyft  a  time  of  Hfe  when, 
after  hisihardseryjces,  he  mi^ht  be  thought 
!i^tf>^  of  .courtii;^  vepqii^,  kp  had. palled 
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upon  his  accuser  to  come  forward  with 
any  specific  charge  he  had  to  urge  against 
liioi,  in  order  that  he  might  meet  it  with 
a  specific  answer,  and  thus  put  the  matter 
in  issue  fairly  and  fully.  He  said,  he  had 
been  sent  out  to  India  a  mere  school-boy, 
and  had  held  situations  there  of  so  much 

Eower  and  difficulty,  that  it  was  more  than 
e  could  presume,  that  with  a  judgment 
so  deficient  as  his  own,  repeatedly  thwarted 
and  opposed  as  he  had  been,  and  standing 
without  the  benefit  of  that  salutary  advice 
and  powerful  assistance  at  hand,^  which 
those  who  held  the  reins  of  administra- 
tion at  home  constantly  enjoyed^  there 
jnight  not  have  been  much  of  error  in 
many  parts  of  his  conduct ;  all  that  he  could 
claim  was,  a  steady  endeavour  so  to  admi- 
nister the  government  of  India  as  to  make 
it  a  source  of  advantage  and  benefit  to  the 
Company  at  home,  and  of  ease  and  hap- 
piness to  those  who  lived  under  it  abroad. 
That  he  had  so  done,  he  could  afford  am- 
ple proof;  indeed,  it  might  be  established 
sufficiently  by  the  evidence  of  those  wit- 
nesses his  accuser  had  summoned  to  give 
their  testimony  in  support  of  the  charges 
against  him.  Mr.  Hastings  said  he  was 
aware  that  by  thus  standing  forward,  he 
might  furnish  proofs  of  his  own  miscon- 
duct ;  but  if  the  truth  was  desirable  to  be 
known,  he  thought  it  better  to  be  him- 
self tiie  speaker  of  it,  even  though  the 
result  should  be,  that  it  should  tell  against, 
him.  After  an  exordium  to  this  tendency 
and  effect,  he  proceeded  to  make  Answers 
to  the  several  Charges  against  him,  which, 
he  said^  were  made  up,  in  some  instances, 
of  misrepresentations  of  facts ;  in  others, 
of  false  reasonings  upon  them  ;  in  many, 
of  partial  and  mutilated  quotations  from 
public  letters  and  records ;  and  the  whole 
drawn  up  in  such  an  artificial  arrange- 
ment of  phraseology  as  to  convey  to  the 
undistinguishing  eye  imputations  of  so 
lieinous  a  nature,  that  the  man  who  could 
have  been  guilty  of  them,  would  deserve 
not  only  to  forfeit  his  honour  and  his  re- 
putation, but  his  life.  He  trusted,  how- 
ever, he  should  be  able  to  satisfy  that 
House  and  the  world  of  his  innocence, 
and  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt,  that  he  was 
i>ot  the  criminal,  he  had  been  repeatedly 
described  to  have  been  within  those 
walls. 

Mr.  Hastings  produced  separate  and 
distinct  answers  to  each  of  the  several 
charges,  some  of  which  he  read  himself, 
others  were  read  by  Mr.  Markham,  Mr. 
Hatisell,  and  Mnllley.     Tliey  had  pro^ 


ceeded  as  far  as  the  Answer  io  the  I6t)i 
Charge,  when  it  being  11  o'clock,  Mr. 
'  Pitt  rose  and  said — As  the  evening  ad- 
vanced, and  Mr.  Hastings  had  given  tbe 
House  to  understand,  that  there  still  re- 
mained behind  Answers  to  some  of  the 
Charges,  one  of  which  went  into  consi- 
derable length,  he  thought  it  advisable  to 
move  the  question  of  adjournment  then, 
proposing  to  hear  what  Mr.  Hastings  had 
to  offier,  early  the  next  day. 
This  motion  was  agreed  to. 

May  2.  Mr.  Hastings  appeared  again 
at  tlie  bar,  and  replied  to  the  14th,  ITth, 
18th,  19th,  20th,  3nd  21st,  Charges. 
Afler  which  it  was  ordered.  That  such  s 
number  of  Copies  of  Mr.  Hastings's  An- 
swers  be  printed,  as  shall  be  sufficient  for 
the  use  of  the  members. 

Mr.  Burke  declared  his  satisfaction, 
that  the  motion  just  made  had  been  agreed 
to.  As  to  the  aefence  they  had  heard,  if 
he  had  not  been  perfectly  well  acquamted 
with  the  style  of  the  author  of  it,  from 
having  attentively  employed  some  years 
in  the  study  of  bis  works,  he  might  per- 
haps have  wondered  at  the  request,  that 
such  a  paper  as  had  been  just  presented 
should  be  desired  to  be  put  on  that  table ; 
but  equal  justice  was  certainly  what  it 
became  that  House  to  distribute^  He 
wished,  that  not  one  word  should  hXi 
from  him  or  any  other  member,  at  that 
time,  respecting  the  defence  they  had 
heard ;  but  that  the  House  would  take  the 
whole  proceeding  into  their  most  serious 
consideration,  and  make  every  part  of  it 
a  matter  of  grave  and  deliberate  judg- 
ment ;  for  which  reason  he  would  proceed 
immediately  to  call  and  examine  the  wit- 
nesses in  support  of  his  charges,  and 
would  begin  with  sir  Robert  Barker,  whom 
he  meant  to  interrogate  respecting  his 
first  Charge, — that  on  the  subject  of  the 
Rohilla  war. 

Sir  Robert  Barker  was  then  called  to 
the  bar,  and  examined  touching  the  Rohilla 
war. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Bill  Jot 
the  Reduction  of  the  National  Deof] 
May  4.  On  the  order  of  the  da^  for  going 
into  a  Con^mit^ee  on  the  Bill  for  the  Re- 
duction of  the  National  Debt, 

Mr.  Sheridan  rose  and  signified  his  in- 
tention of  moving  to  postpone  the  question 
till  that  day  se'nnight,  and  if  he  should 
be  so  successful  as  to  prevail  on  the  House 
to  agree  to  that  proposition,  he  should 
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tben  move  certain  resolutions  grounded 
on  facts,  statements,  and  calculations  to 
be  found  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  the  piiblic  revenue.  ,A  P^^"^  ^o"*  P^P^g 
off  the  public  debt  had  been  publisned  by 
a  noble  earl  (Stanhope)  no  longer  a  mem- 
ber of  that  House,  and  whose  absence  he 
had  to  lament  upon  that  day.  The  noble 
earl's  plan  appeared  to  him  ta  be  far 
preferable  to  that  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  which  was  founded 
altogether  on  the  report  to  which  he  had 
alluded.  It  wa§  not  his  purpose  to  enter 
into  any  argument  vespecting  the  principle 
of  the  present  Bill,  or  to  discuss  the  pro« 
priety  of  applying  the  surplus  supposed 
to  exist,  in  the  manner  therein  provided : 
what  he  meant  to  go  to  was,  the  examina- 
tion of  the  great  and.  important  question, 
whether  there  actually  existed  any  surplus 
at  all  ?  To  that  point  he  wished  to  draw 
their  attention.  The  diminution  of  the 
public  debt  and  the  gradual  alleviation  of 
the  public  burthens, ,  were  matters  well 
vrorthy  their  deliberate  attention..  In 
settine  about  such  a  business,  however, 
plain  dealing  was  first  of  all  indispensably 
necessary:  above  all  things,  it  behoved 
that  House  not  to  deceive  themselves,  to 
gloss  over  nothing,  to  avoid  nothing  that 
told  against  the  desired  purpose,  but  to 
convince  the  world  not  only  of  the  spring 
and  vigour  of  the  national  resources,  but 
that  the  Parliament  had  spirit  and  stout* 
ness  of  mind  enough,  to  dare  to  look  the 
real  situation  of  the  country  in  the  face. 

Under  thia  impression  it  was,  and  not 
with  any  despondent  ideas  of  the  national 
resources,  that  he  meant  to  call  their  at- 
tention to  the  Report  on  the  table ;  and 
he  conceived,  that  he  should  be  able  to 
prove,  that  it  was  drawn  up  upon  errone- 
ous' principles ;  that  it  was  replete  with 
mistaken  ^calculations ;  that  the  committee 
had  acted  under  a  delusion  ;  and  that  the 
effect  of  the  whole  must  be  fallacious,  and 
not  to  be  relied  on,  as  the  ground  of  a 
proceeding  of  so  serious  and  important  a 
nature  as  a  bill  containing  and  enacting  a 
plan  for  the  gradually  paying  off  the  na- 
tional debt.  When  he  said  this,  he  begged 
leave  once  for  all  to  be  understood,  as  not 
meaning  to  convey  any  imputation  what- 
ever on  the  gentlemen  who  composed  the 
committee ;  they  had  acted,  he  was  per- 
suaded,' on  honourable  principles,  and  had 
rather  given  way  to  delusion  themselves 
than  meant  to  deceive  of  mislead  the 
House.  But  meaning,  as  he  did,  to  object 
to  the  report^  and  to  disprove  its  state- 


ments, he  must  take  the  liberty  of  dedar* 
ing,  that  he  thought  the  formation  of  the 
committee  highly  objectionable.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  cone 
the  length  of  avowing,  that  he  should  not 
be  ashamed  to  deliver  lists  of  his  own 
friends  to  be  balloted  for  to  form  such  a 
committee;  and  therefore  he  might  be 
allowed  to  suppose,  that  some  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  influence  was  exerted  in 
the  selection  of  the  gentlemen  who  were 
returned  by  the  ballot.  Such  a  commit- 
tee, so  appointed  and  chosen,  he  thought . 
extremely  improper  ;  because,  as  every 
part  and  party  in  the  House,  however 
they  might  differ  as  to  the  best  means 
of  paying  off  the  national  debt,  were 
undoubtedly  agreed  in  tfieir  opinion, 
that  it  ought  to  be  set  about  as  soon  as 
possible,  he  should  have  imagined,  that  'on 
such  an  occasion,  a  fair  and  impartial  com- 
mittee, composed  of  men  Of  different  sen* 
timents,  ana  men  who  were  as  likely  to 
draw  out  the  dark  side  of  the  question  as 
the  light  one,  would  have  been  the  sort  of 
committee  best  adapted  to  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Sheridan  now  proceeded  to  exa- 
mine the  committee's  Report,  the  favourite 
object  of  which  appeared  to  him  to  be,  to 
hold  up  the  measures  recently  taken  by 
the  minister  of  the  day  for  the  prevention 
of  smuggling,  as  the  great  ana  principal 
cause  of  the  supposed  inct'ease  of  the 
public  income.  The  committee  in  the 
exordium  of  the  Report  say,  **  The  large 
amount  of  the  taxes  proposed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  late  war,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  then  subsisting  Revenue; 
the  difficulties  under  which  the  different 
branches  of  our  commerce  laboured  during 
the  continuance  of  that  war,  and  the  great 
and  increasing  prevalence  of  smuggling, 
previous  to  the  measures  recently  adopted 
for  its  suppression,  appealed  to  your  com- 
mittee to  render  any  averages  of  the 
amount  of  the  revenue  in  former  periods 
in  a  great  degree  inapplicable  to  tne  pre- 
sent situation  of  the  country."  The  very 
reverse  of  this  reasoning  ought,  in  his 
mind,  to  have  prevailed ;  and  the  com- 
mittee would  have  done  much  more  wisely 
to  have  stated  (he  averages  of  the  amount 
of  the  Revenue,  and  of  the  expenditure  of 
it,  in  former  periods,  because  as  the  Report 
stood,  there  appeared  a  statement  of  the 
present  receipt,  to  which  was  opposed  not 
the  present  expenditure,  but  the  expendi- 
ture that  it  was  supposed  would  be  the 
expenditure  of  the  year  1791 :  where, 
Mr.  Sheridan  asked^  was  the  difficulty, 
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since  peoce  wgs  no  new  situatiop  to  tbli 
country  i  The  mode  of  stating  the  pre-* 
sent  receipt,  which  happened  to  be  ro 
narkably  high  and  favonrable,  against  the 
probable  expenditure  of  a  year  at  so  great 
a  distance,  was  a  mode  directly  contrary 
to  that  ever  before  resorted  to,  as  the  best 
means  of  getting  at  the  true  situation  of  the 
country,  and  the  reverse  of  what  had  been 
the  conduct  of  a  near  relation  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  (Mr.  Grenville), 
who,  at  the  close  of  the  late  war,  came 
forward  with  a  plan,  in  which  he  had  ex- 
pressly declared,  that  he  did  not  think 
himself  at  liberty  to  take  the  receipt  of 
the  current  year,  as  that  was  the  year  im- 
mediately after  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  and  of  consequence  a  larger  one 
than  usual.  He. denied  that  the  reasoning 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  on  the  present 
produce  of  the  revenue  paid  into  toe  Ex- 
chequer, had  been  just  or  correct :  the 
mode  of  argument  resorted  to  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  prove 
the  increasing  receipt,  had  been,  by  com- 
paring one  quarter  with  another,  and  in- 
ferring, that  in  proportion  to  the  excess 
of  one  quarter  over  another,  so  would  be 
the  excess  of  one  year  over  another:  that 
sort  of  argument  he  considered  as  weak 
and  fallacious ;  and  tlie  last  quarter's  re- 
peint  proved  it. 

Of  the  excessive  amount  of  our  taxes 
and  public  debts^  concerning  which  he 
might  perhaps  think  rather  singularly,  he 
should'  not  Hesitate  to  declare,  that  such 
an  immense  burthen  was  thereby  imposed 
upon  the  country,  tliat  it  became  almost 
impossijble  for  that  House^  on  aay  occasionj 
to  withhold  the  supplies:  so  much,  indeed, 
was  montgaged  to  the  public  creditor,  that 
it  could  scarcely  be  done  witliout  creating 
an  alaro)  of  a  nature  extremely  injurious 
to  the  national  credit ;  and  therefore,  if 
it  was  to  do  over  again,  he,  for  one,  should 
oppose  t^e  entering  into  any  bargain  with 
the  Crown  for  the  grant  oif  a  stipulated 
civil  list  revenue,  since  that,  added  to  the 
other  circumstance^,  fettered  that  House 
in  its  votes,  and  in  so  much  took  away 
from  their  rights.  If,  therefore,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  was  correct  in  his  plan^  he 
was  fighting  not  only  for  the  revenue,  bui 
for  the  constitution  of  his  country,  which 
w^s  certainly  very  laudable.  Mr.  oherid^ 
contradicted  tlie  favourite  position  of 
l&e  committiee,  Jn  their  Report,  tiiat  the 
recent  increase  in  the  receipt  of  the 
revenue,  had  been  owing  to  the  measures 
latelytaken  to  prevent  smuggling.  He  men- 


tioned stigar  and  aevem)  other  artidoi  %9 
prove  this  assertbn :  indeed  he  knew  not 
bow  tliose  moMures  QQv^i  in  »ny  reapect 
be  said  to  have  tend^  to  (be  iocreaae  of 
the  revenue,  unlem  it  wfis  in  the  f^&ct  of 
the  commutatioo  U»x ;  and  so  generally 
admitted  at  this  time  wm  the  pemicious- 
ness  of  that  measuc^  that  he  ua^pofied 
they  should  he^r  some  attention  of^it  pro- 
posed even  during  the  preaent  aeasion, 
since  no  man  need  do  more  than  look  i^t 
the  v&y  sensible  pamphlet  written  by  Mr. 
Rous,  to  be  convinced  of  the  absurdiu^  of 
that  tax ;  which  tended  to  send  such  im- 
mense sums  out  of  the  country  in  a  trade^ 
which  in  point  of  export  bad  before  i>een 
greatly  against  us.    Mr.  Sheridan  took 
notice  also  of  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Earing, 
styling  him  a  ooan  high  in  situation  at  the 
India^house,  and  who  boasted  in  his  writ- 
ings that  be  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
ministers.    Mr.  Baring  proft^ued  to  he 
the  advocate  of  the  tax;  but  his  arguments 
appeared  to  tell  the  other  way,  and  that 
very  forcibly;    for  what  couJd  be  moEe 
self-evident,  than  that  it  was  in  the  highest 
d(^ee  impolitic  to  encourage  the  import 
and  use  or  a  foreign  luxury,  the  introauc* 
tion   of  which  was  carried   to  such  an 
extent  in  consequence  of  the  commuta- 
tion tax,  that  according  to  Mr.  Barins^'s 
account,  four  millions  of  money  would  be 
wanted  of  the  public  to  enable  the  Com- 
pany to  carry  on  the  trade.    This,  he  be- 
lieved, was  an  over-statement ;  as  doubt- 
less, 1,400,000/.  would  do;  but  tliataum 
the  Company  must  borrow  of  the  Bank, 
and  the  pdbUc  be  the  security,  which  was 
exactly  the  same  as  if  they  had  lent  it 
themselves,    ^e  olijected  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  produce  of  that  la^,  and  said, 
that  the  committee  had  taken  credit  fbr 
matters  which  could  pot  be  reckoned  anv 
more  afiter  they  had  been  once  ceceiveo, 
as  they  would  not  be  paid  again. 

Some  false  calculations  had  arisen  alsp 
in  respect  to  the  game  duties,  tihe  post- 
horse-tax  receipt,  glove-duty  receipt,  the 
duty  on  medicines,  the  shop-tax,  and  the 
tax  on  attornies.  Indeed,  a  considerable 
sum  might  be  deducted  from  the  total  of 
their  several  amounts  of  produce ;  and  ao 
mu(cb  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  calcu- 
lated receipt  in  the  report,  beqause  it  ha4 
he#n  erroneously  assumed.  The  joefficacy 
of  the  glove-tax,  might  prove  the  futility 
4»f  every  one  of  the  same  sort^  «^juch  could 
never  be  roi^  productive  but  by  meaos 
«o  arbitrary  that  the  House  o.u£^t  not  to 
agree  to  them.  Atpre$iBnt|tbipgloye4vtf 
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wds  b6  gefterafljr  evadedi  thui  ilnfidst  etietjr 
mau  who  pufdhAsed  a  pftk*    df   glOTes^ 
v^ovk\A  tGttnmf  it  lui  A  8{>^ietf  of  ftlniplift^ 
itkg  id  take  th^stftcnfi  out^of  th«  fthop  with 
hiiii.    The  system  of  extendiui;  uticatfoii 
by  sUimps,  to  such  artides  As  the  priMcipIt 
<^  &  stflttop  duty  would  not  apply  to,  wall 
ab^iUhd  iti  the  exttiBuie :  StiktnpiDg  kw  pr6« 
ceedings  aiAd  other  docuittents,  wad  a  good 
ideA ; ,  the  stanap  gave  a  weight,  a  sanction, 
and  ton  authority,  where  so  applied ;  but 
could  that  be  said  ef  gloves^  or  of  all  the 
trumpery  of  a  perflimer's  shop  to  which 
tbey,  were  now  about  to  extend  stamp 
daties  ?   would  a  statnp  legalize  pomatum, 
dr  give  validity  to  lavender  water  ?  With 
regird  to  the  proposed  tax  on  hair 'powder, 
Ae  right  hon.  gentleman  had  borrowed  it 
IVom  a  Aoble  friend  of  his  (the  earl  of 
Surtey),  who  h&d  paid  his  contribution  to 
it  by  suggesting  and  proposing  the  eb* 
noxious  tax.     What  a  rast  number  of 
jiears  had  they  to  look  fbrward,  eren  ad- 
mitting that   the  committee   had   been 
fbund^  in  all  their  arguments,  before  the 
eotnpletitm  of  their  wonderful  designs; 
the  present  members  of  the  House  would 
be  departed,  and  their  political  existence 
terminated !  They,  the  old  grey-bearded 
steward^,  who  had  rack-rented  the  tenants, 
distrained  their  goods,  and  levied  execu- 
tions, would  be  then  no  more,  but  would 
have  left  the  new  parliament  like  a  young 
heir,  to  come  into  possession  of  a  dear 
unincumbered  estate.   The  committee  had 
indeed  taken  their  average,  in  respect  to 
the  article  of  malt:  an  hon.  baronet  had 
observed,  that  a  great  number  of  EXche- 
quer-bilis  were  out,  and  thattlisadvantages 
would  arise  from  that  ciiccumstanee  in  case 
of  any  sudden  emergency;  adding,  that 
when  a  noble  lord    (North)   had  only 
1,800,000/.  out,  he  paid  off  700,000f.  out 
of  the  number.    To  prove  that  the  receipt 
would  increase  under  the  different  heads 
or  articles,  it  seemed  sufBdent  to  remark, 
that  in  every  one  of  the  reasonings  a 
proviso  was  foisted  in,  and  that  in  fact 
your  **  if, "  was  your  only  surplus  maker. 
With  respect  to  the  navy  expenditures, 
the  paper  signed  by  an  hon.  baronet  (Sir 
C.  Middleton)  was  a  voucher  that  seemed 
unwillingly  to  speak  the  truth.    He  de- 
dared,  that  bethought  1,800,000/.  for  the 
iiavy  establisbment,  was  putting  it  too  low, 
even  for  a  year  of  peace :  he  reminded 
the  House,  that  our  situation  was  different 
flow  fVom  what  it  had  been  at  the  end  of 
the  war  before  the  last ;  we  could  then 
test  i^  security  wi&  a  much  smaller  naval 


fdrce  than  was  now  necessary  fof  our  pro' 
tectiob:  the  national  glory  and  honour 
were  at  that  day  sufficient  guards  for  the 
kingdom:  now,  alas!  our  situation  was 
different;  though  our  efforts  had  been 
woAderful  during  the  war,  still  it  was  to 
be  remembered,  that  we  had  proved 
unsuccessful;  we  required  therefore  m 
stronger  navy  than  was  before  deemed 
necessary*  When  the  system  of  fortifica* 
tion  lately  proposed  was  reprobated,  the 
House  would  recollect,  they  were  all 
agreed  in  the  premises,  tliat  it  was  right  to 
protect  the  dock^ysfrds,  but  they  deemed 
the  conclusion  drawn  from  (hose  premises 
to  be  false ;  and  when  it  was  proposed  by 
the  noble  Duke  at  the  head  of  the  Ord^ 
nance,  to  defend  the  dock-yards  by  a  new* 
fangled  mode,  that  mode  was  refected,  and 
it  was  determined  to  defend  them  in  the 
old-fashiofied  vulgar  way,  by  a  strong 
navy.  He,  at  the  time,  and  he  believed 
many  other  gentlemen  expected,  that 
though  they  had  refused  the  money  asked 
(or  fortifications,  some  of  it  would  be 
applied  to  strengthening  our  navy:  the 
navy  estimate  was  too  low  fbr  a  peace 
establishment,  the  situation  and  circum* 
stances  of  other  states  considered.  Ob* 
lectionable  also  was  the  idea  of  calling  out 
but  a  third  of  the  militia,  and  glaring  the 
impolicy  of  disgusting  the  country  gen- 
tlemen upon  a  subject  with  which  they 
ought  always  to  be  kept  in  humour ;  as  it 
was  upon  their  taking  commissions  in  the 
Militia,  that  its  respectability,  its  constitu- 
tiona!  essetocC)  and  its  true  character,  de- 
pended. 

France  might  assign  an  excellent 
reason  for  disbanding  a  part  of  her  army : 
strengthened  by  alliances,  she  might  rest 
secure  with  a  small  military  force:  na^, 
the  French  ministers  would  be  justified,  m 
advising  their  monarch  considerably  to 
reduce  the  navy,  because  they  might  well 
say,  *'  HoUand  is  connected  with  your 
Majesty  as  an  ally,  and  the  navy  of  Hol- 
land is  in  effect  your  navy."  But  far 
different  was  the  case  with  us ;  we  might 
almost  be  described  to  have  but  one  foe, 
and  that  the  whole  world ;  while  we  were 
scarcdy  in  alliance  with  our  own  empire* 
There  were  many  expenses  which  pro- 
bably would  come  on  the  public  before 
the  year  1791,  of  which  the  c;omraittee 
had  not  taken  the  least  notice  in  their 
Report.  Although  the  fortifications  pro- 
posed had  been  rejected,  yet  every  body 
knew,  that  some  fortifications  there  muAt 
be.    They  consequently  would  cost  novae* 
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thing.  Another  expense  >^a6  the  civil  list; 
for  it  was  pretty  generally  understobd,  that 
his  Majesty  stood  in  need  of  the  whole 
900,000/.  for  his  own  expenditure.  It  was 
idle,  therefore,  to  shut  their  eyes  against 
the  necessity  of  an  increase ;  the  establish- 
ment of  the  other  branches  of  the  Royal 
family,  particularly  the  establishment  of 
prince  Winiaro,  who  could  not  be  expected 
to  live  upon  a  captain's  pay,  and  certain 
events  which  might  take  place  in  the 
family  (if  alliances  with  virtue  and  good* 
ness  were  desirable),  would  prove  that 
necessity.  There  was  also,  another  reason 
which  he  had  mentioned  once  before,  and 
that  was,  the  increase  of  the  income  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  must  be  soon 
attended  to.  A  third  was  a  subject  which 
he  was  sorry  to  see  had  so  far  changed  its 
impression  on  their  feelings,  that  triough 
the  bare  mention  of  it  used  to  call  forth 
all  their  sensibility,  it  was  now  heard  with 
the  ■  coldest  indifference ;  he  meant  the 
American  loyalists;  men  to  whom  the 
faith  of  parliament  was  solemnly  pledged. 
These  additions  to  the  expenditure,  added 
to  various  others,  amounted  to  4,000,000/., 
to  pay  which,  he  saw  nothing  in  the  Report 
but  army  savings  that  could  be  depended 
on.  As  to  lotteries,  which  were  repre- 
sented as  the  boasted  means  of  resource, 
these  were,  in  his  mind,  the  most  profli- 
gate and  pernicious,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  disadvantageous  means  of  raising 
money  which  could  be  resorted  to.  With 
regard  to  the  public  accountants  paying  in 
their  balances,  he  imagined  there  was  not 
any  great  sum  to  be  gained  that  way;  at 
least  the  right  hon.  gentleman  must  be 
aware,  that  there  was  also  money  to  be 
paid  back  again  by  the  Eschequer,  so 
that  probably  the  balance  between  the  two 
could  not  be  very  large. 

The  idea  of  the  unclaimed  dividends  at 
the  Bank,  the  House  would  recollect,  had 
heen  treated  with  derision  in  a  former 
jdebate,  and  were  not  to  be  counted  upon ; 
and  as  to  the  crown  lands,  they  ought  hot, 
in  his  opinion,  to  be  regulated  or  disposed 
of  without  the  especial  consent  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  With  respect  to  in- 
suring the  due  collection  of  taxes,  that 
was  a  fair  object,  if  fairly  managed :  but 
be  had  heard '  of  some  regulations  to  be 
proposed  relating  to  a  particular  branch 
of  commerce,  which  were  so  arbitrary  and 
despotic,  that  if  they  passed,  tlie  revenue 
might  be  said  to  make  war  against  the 
constitution.  And  what  were  the  means 
whereby  the  «um  wanted  to  commence 
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the  plan  with  was  to  be  had  >  At  present 
it  was  clear  there  was  no  surplus ;  and  the 
only  means  which  suggested  themselves 
to  him  were,  a  loan  of  a  million  for  the 
especial  purpose ;  for  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman might  say  with  the  person  In  tha 
comedy,  *  If  you  won't  lend  me  the  mooey, 
how  can  I  pay  you  ?'  To  that  means  p^- 
haps  it  would  be  best  to  resort ;  but  certain 
he  was,  that  to  rely  upon  the  Ileport  on  the 
table,  and  to  proceed  with  a  bill  founded 
upon  such  fallacious  principles  and  such 
erroneous  reasoning,  would  be  the  height 
of  rashness  and  presumption ;  it  would  be 
trusting  too  much  to  chance ;  and  would 
ill  become  that  House  to  countenance 
such  conduct  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
were  himself  imprudent  enough  to  risk  it  t 
if  he  did,  he  would  act  like  a  school- 
boy, who,  for  the  sake  of  getting  at  fruity 
grasped  at  the  first  branch  which  he  could 
reach,  and  not  only  pulled  down  the  un- 
ripe fruit,  but  destroyed  also  the  blossom, 
the  bud,  and  the  bough,  tlie  hopes  of  a 
future  crop.  Mr.  Sheridan  having  gone 
through  the  whole  of  his  argument  upon  the 
Report,  produced  a  string  of  Resolutions 
which,  he  said,  asserted  undeniable  facts, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  negatived :  if, 
however,  any  gentleman  should  move  the 
order  of  the  day  upon  them,  he  would 
move  them  again  during  the  coarse  of  the 
ensuing  day. 

Mr.,  W.  W.  GrenvUle  observed,  that 
from  a  conviction  that  the  hon.  gentleman's 
propositions  would  prove  groundless,  he 
should  meet  them  with  a  determined  ne* 
gative.  He  could  not  follow  the  hon* 
gentleman  though  the  whole  of  every 
part  of  his  argument,  nor  could  he  pretend 
to  enliven  his  speech  with  turns  of  wit 
and  pleasantry;  he  had  not  the  talent 
.whicn  the  hon.  gentleman  so  happily  pos- 
sessed, of  knaking  even  a  dull  subject  en- 
tertaining ;  but  he  would  take  notice  jDf 
the  chief  of  his  objections  to  the  Report. 
With  regard  to  what  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  said,  in  objection  to  the  manner  of 
forming  the  committee,  he  felt  not  the 
force  (uit;  exclusive  of  its  being  the  duty 
of  every  man  religiousl3^to  adhere  to  trutn 
in  all  situations,  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to 
do  so  on  an  occasion  in  which  the  first 
interests  of  the  country  were  so  deeply 
concerned.  •  He  believed  every  one  of  the 
committee  had  felt  this ;  and  sure  he  was 
that  he  had  felt  it  himself,  and  had  endea# 
voured,  by  the  most  sedulous  attention  to 
the  subject,  to  make  himself  master  of  it, 
and  to  be  able  to  conmiunicate  to  th^ 
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House  calculations  founded  on  .certain 
and  indisputable  principles.  He  was  per- 
suaded that  he  had  done  so,  and  that  the 
Report  was  to  be  depended  on.  Con- 
scious of  this,  he  had  been  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  hearing  objections  stated  to  it 
soon  after  it  had  oeen  laid  upon  the  tid>]e. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  given  notice  long 
since  of  his  intention  to  go  into  a  discus- 
sion of  its  contents.  He  had  waited  for 
this  discussion  under  some  violence  to  his 

Eatience  till  that  hour ;  and  had  seen  the 
on.  gentleman  rise  and  put  it  off  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  and  be  believed  he 
might  say  month  after  month ;  for  it  was 
on  the  16th  of  March,  that  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  signified  his  intention  of  ani- 
madverting upon  it.  He  was  happy,,  how- 
ever, that  the  day  was  at  last  come ;  and 
the  more  especially,  as  after  all  the  flme 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  taken,  and 
all  his  ingenuity  and  talents,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  disprove  the  calculations,  or 
to  obviate  the  reasonings  contained  in  the 
Report. 

T|ie  hon.  gentleman  had  alluded  to  a 
person  extremely  dear  to  him  on  every 
account  (Mr.  Grenville),  who  had  been 
alluded  to  by  an  hon.  baronet  in  a  former 
debate :  the  hon.  baronet  had  mentioned 
a  pamphlet  universally  believed  to  have 
been  written  under  that  person's  inspec- 
tion. At  the  time  of  writmg  the  pamphlet 
Mr..  Grenville  was  in  no  office,  and  had 
not  the  means  of  getting  at  the  facts  in 
question  with  any  accuracy.  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  magnified  and  misrepre- 
sented the  fact :  he^  had  stated  Mr.  Gren- 
Tille  as  coming  down  to  that  House,  and 
opening  a  plan  for  a  peace  establishment ; 
the  fact  was  not  so.  Another  thing  the 
lion,  gentleman  had  said  was,  that  he  ex- 
pected some  alteration  would  be  proposed 
during  the  course  of  the  present  session  in 
the  commutation-tax.  He  knew  not  to 
whom  the  hon.  gentleman  alluded,  or  who 
it  was  that  he  expected  would  come  for- 
.ward  with  any  such  proposition :  he  be- 
lieved that  no  such  intention  was  enter- 
tained ;  but  if  any  attempt  should  be  made, 
either  to  repeal  the  commutation-tax  or 
jto  alter  it  so  as  to  abandon  its  principle, 
he  pledged  himself  to  oppose  any  such 
attempt  to  the  utmost  of  his  power :  being 
convinced  that  the  measure  was  salutary, 
and  that  it  had  already  answered  its  end. 
In  justification  of  the  committee  avoiding 
to  take  an  average  of  several  yearsftcome, 
lie  should  now  beg  leave  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  from  the  exordium  to  the 
CVOL.XXV.]  - 


Report,  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
omitted  to  notice,  and  which  he  conceived 
to-be  an  ample  justification:  '<  On  the 
other  hand,  they  did  not  think  themselves 
competent  to  discuss  the  various  contin- 
gencies, which  may  in  future  operate  to 
the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  public 
income.  A  revenue  so  complicated  in  its 
nature,  and  depending  so  much  on  the 
various  branches  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce, miftt  always  be  liable  to  temporary 
fluctuations,  even  although  no  circum- 
stances should  arise  to  occasion  any  per- 
manent alteration  in  its  produce.  Your 
committee  have  therefore  judged  it  proper, 
to  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  the  House  this 
extensive  consideration,  and  to  state  in 
this  Report  the  present  amount  of  tho 
public  income,  as  resulting  from  the 
papers  before  them.*' 

Not  in  any  one  of  the  objections  had 
the  hon.  ffentleman  been  founded,  ex- 
cepting only  in  regard  to  the  produce  of 
the  medicine  duty,  which  h^  was  ready  to 
admit  had  been  overcharged  to  the  amount 
of  10,(300/.  out  of  S0,000/.  In  regard  to 
several  other  objections,  the  hon.  eentle* . 
man  had  not  reasoned  fairl}',  or  with  that 
candour  to  which  the  committee  were  in- 
titled  ;  and  particularly,  in  respect  to  the 
assessments  upon  the  window  tax,  the  sur- 
charges and  toe  discharges.  With  respect 
to  the  post-horse  tax,  and  the  game- 
licence  tax,  he  had  not  correctly  repre* 
sented  the  Report.  The  reason  why,  in 
the  avejfage  of  the  malt-duty  produce^ 
they  had  omitted  one  year,  was,  because 
it  was  no^rious  that  this  year  had  been  a 
year  of  famine.  Would  any  man,  directed 
to  take  the  average  of  the  insurance  of 
houses  or  lives  in  the  metropolis,  include 
either  the  fire  of  London  year,  or  the  year 
of  the  plague  ?  They  had  not  included 
the  last  quarter  in  their  average,  because 
it  was  impossible  for  them  so  to  have  done 
before  the  quarter  was  complete,  and  the 
papers  were  made  out: -if  they  had  done 
so,  instead  of  2,600,000/.  the  amount 
would  have  been  ^,850,000/.,  so  that  he 
should  have  had  250,000/.  surplus  to  sejt 
against  the  overcharge  on  the  medicine 
duty,  or  any  other  trifling  error. 

Mr.  Beavfoy  said,  that  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  exculpate  himself  from  the  accu- 
sations brought  against  him  by  the  hon. 
gentleman,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  members  that  composed  the  com- 
mittee. Had  the  committee  been  guilty 
of  the  conduct  imputed  to  them,  they 
would  have  but  little   consulted  either 
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their  own  honour  or  that  of  hit  right  hon. 
friend,  to  whose  wishes  they  were  charged 
with  having  shewn  an  unfair  partiality  in 
their  Report.    The  committee  had,  he 
flattered  himself,  acted  in  tbt  only  manner 
in  which  they  were  bound  to  act ;  and  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  taken  a  great  deal  of 
pains,  to  hring  a  censure  upon  them  for 
restraining  themselves  to  the  limits  of  the 
inquiry  committed  to  them  by  tjie  House, 
ana   had  complained  of   them  for  not 
going  into  inquiries  on  subjects  that  were 
entirely  foreign  to  their  instructions.    But 
the  fact  was,  the  committee  had  so  com- 
pletely  fulfilled  their  duty,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  could  find  no  complaint  a^iost 
them  without  going  beyond  the  linuts  to 
which  their  duty  restrained  them.    The 
hon.  gentleman  had  attempted  to  flpeak 
lightly  of  the  success  which  attendea  the 
'  aoeasures  adopted  for  the  suppression  of 
smuggling;   he    himself  admitted,    that 
when  compared  to  the   farther  success 
which  might  be  expected  from  it,  he  was 
of  his  opinion.    Or  the  Commutation-act 
he  still  retained  his  original  sentiments, 
fortified  and  confirmed,  by  experience; 
and  as  to  the  hon.  gentieman's  objections, 
that  it  had  tended  to-^  increase  the  con* 
sumption  of  a  foreign  fuxury,  that,  he  ob- 
served, was  by  fKrmeans  the  point  of  view 
in  which  H  was  to  be  considered- :  the  con^ 
sideration  ought  t^be,  whether  that  article 
of  luxury  oudht  to  be  brought  into  this 
eoontry  by  finglish'  seamen*  or  by  fo- 
reigners and  outlaws ;  whether  iMboght  to 
afiord  a  profit  to  ^e  East  India  Company 
or  to  the  smuggler  ?  He  stated  severaa 
Improvements  which  had  already  taken 
place  in  the  dbty  on  spiritg,  in  which,  on 
the- home  distiltery,  there  had  been  an  in- 
creaseof  above  IO0,O0M. ;  and  In  the  im- 
portaticTD,  of  150,00(M.    He  went  into  the 
whole  system  of  the  revenue,  CNointing 
out  not  only  the  improveioents  which  had 
been  made,   but   those  still  widiin  omr 
reach,  paiticularly  so  soon  as  the  Legisla- 
ture had  opened  its  eyes  to  the  absurdity 
of  employing  persons  in  offiees  of  great 
trouble  and  temptation  without  a  salary 
adequate  to  the  comforts,  or  even  the 
ailpport  of  life.    Upon  the  whole,  so  far 
was  it  from  the  truth,  that  there  was  no 
stress  to  be  Imd  upon  any  proepect  of  fin*- 
ther  advantages  from  the  Suppression  of 
smuggling,  tharin  (act,  the  ben^ts  already 
derived  from  it  were  by  no  means  to  be 
compared  to  what  flQight  be  expected  from 
farther  exertions.    Too  unjust,  and  con- 
sequently too  severOi  were  the  insinuations 
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made  by  the  hon.  gentleman  ( Mr.  She- 
ridan) aeainst  the  committee  ;  and  he 
flattered  himself  that  he  by  no  means  de- 
served any  share  of  reproach  for  his  public 
conduct :  he  did  not  employ  himself  ia 
delivering  florid  harangues,  or  attempt  to 
display  an^  splendid  talents  for  the  ad- 
miration and  entertainment  of  the  House ; 
his  principal  object  was,  by  close  and 
assiduous  inquiry  and  investigation,  to 
furnish  the  means  of  real  advantage  to 
his  country,  by  improving  her  commerce, 
and  increasing  her  revenue. 

Mr.  Sheridan  suffered  the  motion  to  go 
without  a  division.  The  House  then  re- 
solved itself  into  a  committee,  and  went 
through  the  several  clauses.  After  the 
House  had  resumed, 

I^r.  Sheridan  moved  the  following 
Resolutions ; 

1.  **  That  the  expected  annual  amount 
of  the  national  income,  stated  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Secret  Committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  public  income  and  ex- 
penditure, appears  in  no  respect  to  have 
been  calculated  upon  the  average  receipts 
of  the  number  of  years,  but  is  estimated 
upon  the  produce  of  one  year  only,  and 
fixed  at  the  amount  of  the  same,  with  the 
addition  of  the  probable  increase  upon  the 
new  taxes.  2.  That  it  appears  that  the 
account  of  the  annual  expenditure,  as  op- 
posed to  the  amount  of  the  public  income 
S(^  calculated,  is  not  a  statement  of  the 
present  existent  expenditure,  or  of  that 
whidi  OMist  exist  for  some  years  to  come, 
bttt^  is  formed  from  the  probable  reduc- 
tions'which  it  is  alleged  will  have  taken 
placertowards  the  end  of  the  year  1791, 
ur  the  prospect  of  a^  permanent  peace. 
Sw  That  Uie  different  branches  of  revenue, 
in  the  period  upon  which  the  future  is 
calculated,  appear  to  have  been  singularly 
productive^  particularly  in  the  customs, 
and  greatly  to  have  exceeded  the  amount 
of  the  preceding  year,  with  which  alone  it 
is  contrasted.  4.  That  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  means  were  taken,  nor  informa- 
tion called  for,  nor  any  examination  en- 
tered into  by  the  said  committee,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  such  increase  of  re- 
yenue  had  arisen  from  causes  which  were 
likely  to  have  a  permanent  operation, 


or 
otherwise.  5.  That  such  an  investigation 
is  indispensably  necessary  before  this 
House  can,  with  confidence,  calculate, 
by  di^roduce  of  one  year,  the  supposed 
•future^  amount  of  the  public  income. 
6.  That  the  uncertainty  of  estimating,  by 
such  a  criterion,  the  expected  fbture  pro- 
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^uce  of  the  revenue,  is  still  more  evident, 
vpoo  a  comparison  of  the  quarter  ending 
the  5th  of  April  last,  with  the  same 
quarter  in  the  preceding  year,  upon 
which  the  future  income  is  calculated ;  by 
ivhich  comparison  it  appears  that  the 
amount  of  tne  latter  quarter  is  inferior  hy 
the  sum  of  188,215/.  ISs.  ^d.  in  the  branch 
of  the  customs,  to  the  former.  7.  That 
In  the  said  Report  there  are  certain  arti- 
cles  of  receipt  erroneously  stated,  as 
proper  to  be  added  to  the  future  annual 
income,  and  other  articles  of  expense 
erroneously  omitted  to  be  added  .to  tlie 
expenditure.  8.  That  the  sum  voted,  and 
to  be  voted,  for  the  service  of  the  year 
1786,  includmg  the  interest  and  charges 
of  the  public  debts,  considerably  exceeds 
the  sum  of  15,S97,47R  9.  That  the 
means  by  which  the  deficiency  is  to  be 
made  good,  arise  from  aids  and  .debts 
which  belong  to  the  present  year  only. 
1(X  That  there  is  no  surplus  income  what* 
ever  applicable  to  thd  reduction  of  the 
public  debt  now  existing.  That  a  surplus 
of  income  in  the  ensuing  quarters  can 
arise  only  by  the  renewal  of  a  loan  for  an 
extraordinary  million,  borrowed  upon 
£xchequer*bills  in  the  last,  and  charged 
upon  the  supply  of  the  preemit  year,  and 
which  loan  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
make  but  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
said  surplus.  That  any  extraordinary 
increase  of  Exchequer.bills,  contrary  to 
former  practice  in  time  of  peace,  ia  an 
inexpedient  anticipation  of  thai  assistance 
which  the  Government  might  receive  in 
the  case  of  any  circumstance  rendering  it 
siecessary  to  strengthen  .the  state  of  our 
national  preparation.  11.  That  the  saving 
to  the  public  upon  the  interest  of  money 
borrowed  in  this  way  is  rendered  impro* 
bable  or  precarious  by  the  necessity  wnich 
will  arise  for  the  more  speedy  issuing  such 
bills,  in  order  that  the  object  for  which 
the  loan  is  made  may  be  punctuallv  and 
effectually  answered;  nor  even,  ^oufd 
such  saving  accrue,  will  it  compensate  fox 
the  disadvantage  above  stated.  12.  That 
admitting,  that,  by  the  foregoing  means, 
the  expected  surplus  wfll  arise  upon  the 
three  quarters  next  ensuing,  and  that 
thenceforward  one  million  annually  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  it 
appears  that  there  will  tlien  be  an  interval 
of  nearl  V  four  years  before  the  commence- 
ment of  that  permanent  peace  establisli- 
mait,  which  is  to  furnish,  in  the  reduction 
of  iu  services,  900,OOCM.  of  the  expected 
milUon  surplus,  13.  That  in  this  period 
t 


it  appears  from  the  vouchers  annexed  to 
the  said  Report,  and  other  papers  before 
this  House,  that  a  sum,  amounting  to 
4,010,00(y.,  besides  two  millions  due  to 
the  Bank,  making  together  the  sum  of 
6,010,000/.  will  be  deficient  and  want- 
ing,  over  and  above  the  stated  annual  in- 
come. 14.  That  ibr  this  sum  of  6,010,000/. 
there  appears  to  be  no  adequate  provision 
or  resource.** 

The  motions  were  all  negatived. 

Ma^r  12.  On  die  order  of  the  day  for 
reconsidering  the  report  of  the  National 
Debt  Bill, 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  move  a  clause,  which 
he  thoi^ht  would  conduce  to  the  improve- 
ment ofthe  Bill.  His  great  objection  had 
been  to  the  makiW  the  Sinking  Fund  to 
be  created  by  the  Bill  unalienable  in  time 
of  war  from  the  purpose  of  paying  off  the 
debt,  and  the  objection  rested  on  the  diifi- 
cuhif  the  country  might  be  thereby  thrown 
ipXQ  in  consequence  of  being  obliged  to 
make  a  new  loan.  What  he  should  wish, 
therefore,  was,  that  whenever  a  new  loan 
should  hereafter  be  made,  the  minister 
should  come  forward,  and  not  only  pro- 
pose taxes  that  were  efficacious  and  pro- 
ductive to  pay  the  interest  of  the  loan, 
but  also  sufficient  to  make  eood  to  the 
Sinking  Fond,  what  should  nave  been 
taken  from  it,  and  likewise  to  empower 
the  ooramissioners  to  accept  the  loan,  or 
so  much  of  it  as  they  should  have  otth, 
bdonging  to  the  pubhc,  in  their  hands  to 
pay.  for.  Mr.  Fox  explained  this  latter 
part  of  his  object  by  stating,  that  he  meant 
that  if,  when  a  new  loan  of  six  millions 
was  proposed,  there  should  be  one  million 
in  the  bands  of  the' commissioners,  in  such 
case  the  commissioners,  should  take  a  mil- 
lion of  the  Iqan,  and  the  bwnu  or  douceur 
Upon  that  million  should  be  received  by 
them  for  the  public;  so  that  in  fact  the 
public  would  only  have  five  millions  to 
borrow.  Having  expatiated  for  some  little 
time  on  the  benefit  and  advantages  that 
would  accrue  to  the  public  from  thb  plan, 
and  stated  that  he  nad  shewn  his  intro- 
duced clause  to  the  Chancellor  of  tlie 
Exchequer,,  who  approved  it,  and  thought 
exactly  as  he  did  on  the  subject,  and  that 
the  Bill  so  amended  would  be  a  good  pre- 
cept to  posteri^  to  follow  up  in  example, 
Mr.  Fox  brought  up  the  clause  empower* 
ing  the  commissionecs,  in  case  of  a  new 
loan,  to  take  as  much  of  it  on  behalf  of  th^ 
public,  as  they  had  money  In  their  hands 
to  satisfy. 
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Mr.  Pitt  deolared,  that  he  felt  a  singular 
degree  of  satisfaction  in  rising  to  give  his 
hearty  concurrence  to  the  motion  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman ;  and  he  hoped  he 
would  excuse  him  if  he  declined  at  present 
entering  into  any  discusMOU  of  what  might 
have  been  the  grounds  of  former  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
Bill,  while  it  remained  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation ;  it  was  enough  for  him,  that  ia  the 
carrying  the  measure  into  practice,  they 
were  both  agreed.  He  was  peculiarly 
happy  to  find  a  motion  of  this  nature 
come  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  be- 
cause it  proved  to  him  that  the  idea  he 
had  entertained  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's opinion  on  the  subject  was  an  error 
neous  one.  He  had,  he  confessed,  ima- 
gined that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
objected  to  the  principle  of  making  the 
fund  unalienable,  oi)  grounds  much  less 
liberal  and  politic  than  those  on  wluph  it 
now  appeared  his  opinion  rested.  He  ap- 
prehended that  it  was  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman's principle  that  the  whole  of  the 
fund>  as  well  the  annual  million  as  the 
accruing  interest,  should  be  liable  at  all 
times  of  difficulty  to  be  applied  to  the 
current  service.  Supposing  this  to  be  the 
«entiment  of  the  riglit  hon.  gentleman,  he 
could  not  but  disagree  with  him,  as  he 
thought  in  that  case  there  would  be  but  a 
very  remote  prospect  of  ever  being  able 
to  accomplish  the  end  for  which  the  fund 
was  to  be  instituted.  But  whatever  might 
be  his  objection  to  such  a  principle  as  this, 
he  could,  he  said,  have  none  to  that  which 
dictated  the  present  motion.  He  pointed 
out  the  advantages  that  might  result  from 
such  a  clause  in  the  Bill  in  time  of  war. 
He  supposed  a  six  million  loan  was  to  be 
necessary,  and  that  the  commissioners  had 
to  receive  for  that  year,  two  millions*  it 
5vould  follow  that  only  four  millions  would 
be  necessary  to  be  raised  by  subscription, 
by  which  means  there  would  be  a  saving, 
not  only  of  the  bontts  on  the  twp  millions 
to  be  supplied  by  the  commissioners,  but 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  bonus  on  those 
four  millions  that  were  to  be  subscribed, 
because  Government  having  a  resource 
for  so  large  a  part  of  the  whcSe  sum  would 
be  less  in  the  power  of  the  monied  people, 
and  would  of  course  be  able  to  conclude  a 
'  bargain  on-  more  easy  terms.  Such  a 
inettM»d  of  applying  the  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  commissioners,  would  be  a 
means  of  preventing  the  actual  increase  of 
'the  debts  due  to  the  public  creditors,  be- 
cause it  would  literally  be  a  loan  borrowed 
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by  the  state  from  itself,  and  there  woald  be 
no  additional  burthen  except  merely  what 
was  necessary  to  ptnr  the  interest  of  it.  In 
another  point  of  view,  he  also  highly  ap« 
plauded  the  principle  of  the  clause,  inas« 
much  as  it  had  a  strong  tendency  to  fortify 
and  give  stability  to  the  whole  institutioiK 
The  chief  apprehension  that  could  arise  in . 
the  minds  of  those  who  wished  well  to  thia 
institution,  was,  that.it  might  afford  a 
temptation  to  future  ministers,  in  tiroes  of 
distress,  to  apply  the  fund  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  Government,  in  order  to  relieve 
thiemselves  from  the  painful  necessity  of 
doing  their  duty  in  raising  the  supplies* 
Now,  this  amendment  would  be  a  meant 
of  preventing  any  such  temptation,  bev 
cause,  without  interfering  with  the  main 
purpose  of  the  establishmenit,  ever^  advan- 
tage that  could  result  to  a  mimster  by 
diverting  the  money  to  the  current  ser- 
vices might  ^e  obtained.  He  joined  with 
the  right  hon.  gentlemen  in  hoping  that 
posterity  would  take  an  example  from  the 
present  moment,  and  persevere  in  the 
perfection  of  that  object  which  was  now 
begun ;  and  he  thought  it  no  inauspicious 
omen,  for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  plan, 
that  its  propriety  and  necessity  had  been 
so  obvious  as  to  overcome  the  spirit  and 
prejudice  of  party,  and  to  create  an  unani- 
mity and  concurrence  of  sentiment  in  per- 
sons, who,  he  was  sure  more  from  accident 
than  inclination,  were  in  general  of  dif- 
ferent opinions ;  and  what  was  still  fiirther 
remarkable  was,  that  this  unanimity  was 
chiefly  conspicuous  in  a  part  of  the  busi- 
ness, which  in  his  opinion  seemed  princi- 
pally calculated  to  secure  permanence  and 
stability  to  this  great  and  most  desirable 
institution.  • 

Mr.  Fox  explained  what  his  former 
argument  had  been,  and  shewed  that  he 
had  been  uniform  in  his  objection  to  the 
Bill  as  it  originally  stood;  altered  as  it 
was,  he  considered  it  as  much  improved. 

The  clause  was  read  and  agreed  to. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Wine  Es- 
else  BiU."]  May  5.  The  order  of  the  day 
bein^  read  for  going  into  a  committee  to 
consider  of  the  duties  upon  wine,  the 
House  resolved  itself  into  the  said  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  the  House  were  al- 
ready in  possession  of  the  general  idea, 
which  was  to  transfer  a  part  or  the  present 
duty  on  wines  from  the  customs,  to  wbidi 
they  now  belonged,  to  the  excise.  That 
there,  were  great  and  exteiuive  frauds 
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practised  in  this  trade  was  a  thing  which 
no  gentleman  could -possibly  doubt,  who 
was  informed  that  the  legal  importation  of 
wine  at  present  was  very  considerably  less 
than  it  .had  been  S6  years  ago,  and  at  the 
same  time  considered  that  the  actual  con- 
sumption was  in  reality  prodigiously  iiy 
creased.     He  stated  the  amount  of  the 
importation  on  average  taken  at  several 
dinerent  times,  by  which  it  appeared  that, 
admitting  the  consumption  at  present  to 
be  only  equal  to  what  it  was  36  years  ago, 
the  revenue  lost  upwards  of  280,000/.  an- 
nually by  the  frauds  which  it  suffered. 
The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  affected  to  differ  with  him  in  opi- 
nion on  the  subject  of  the  national  finances; 
they  attempted  to  represent  them  in  co- 
lours less  flattening  than  those  in  which 
they  appeared  to  him.     But  still,  though 
in  tiiis  respect  they  differed,  there  was  one 
principle  in  which  they  could  not  but  be 
of  the  same  opinion,  namely,  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  true  and  exact  state  of 
the  revenue,  yet  unquestionably  such  was 
the  general  situation  of  the  country,  tliat 
there  was  no  exertion  to  be  spared  to- 
wards rendering  it  as  productive  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  it  was  tne  duty  of  the  Le- 
gislature  to  adopt  every  means  for  its 
effectual  collection  that  the  liberties  and 
ease  of  the  people  would  admit.    A  pro- 
posal in  «ome  degree  similar  to  that  which 
he  was  about  to  make,  had  formerly  been 
in  contemplation,  and  there  was  then  so 
violent  an  opposition  made  to  it,  that  it 
was  thought  proper  to  abandon  it.    The 
grounds  of  that  opposition,  if  they  were 
really  well  founded,  appeared  to  him  such 
as  no  considerations  of  revenue  could  or 
ought  to  countervail.    4t  was  then  ob- 
jected, that  the  proposal,  if  carried  into 
effect,  would  be  attended  with  such  a  num- 
ber of  bad  consequences  as  to  render  it 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  constitu- 
tion and  good  policy  to  adopt  it ;  that  it 
would 'be  attended  with  a  prodigious  ex- 
pense ;  that  it  would  subject  the  people  to 
a  degree  of  slavery,  by  making  their  houses 
accessible  at  will  to  the  officers  of  excise ; 
and  that,  by  increasing  to  a  most  extrava- 
gant degree,  the  number  of  those  officers, 
it  would  add  an  insurmountable  bulwark 
to  the  influence  of  the  Crown  in  elections. 
He  flattered  himself  no  person  could  im- 
pute to  him  an  inclination  to  diminish  the 
force  of  those  objectipns,  provided  they 
were  well  founded ;  but  he  trusted,  that 
when  gentlemen  considered  tlie  different 
-wcurostances  of  the  XnaeSf  they  would 
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find,  that  however  it  was  on  the  former 
occasion  thought  necessary  to  give  way  to 
the  popular  clamour  which  was  then  ex- 
cited against  it,  yet  at  the  present  day 
there  could  be  no  reason  for  doing  so. 
Indeed,  the  grounds  of  that  popular  cla* 
mour  had  long  since  lost  their  foundation. 
The  excise,  which  at  that  time  vwi^  tjul/ 
in  its  infancy,  was  now  become  pretty  well 
understood ;  and  it  had  been  found  by  ex* 
perience,  to  be  the  most' effectual  and  the 
least  expensive  method  of  colkxting  such 
parts  of  the  public  revenue  as  it  coiilti  \vitfi 
propriety  be  applied  to.  As  to  the  ex- 
pense of  the  measure  now  in  agitation,  II 
would  amount  to  no  more  tU^ii  ri  or 
18,000/.  per  annum,  a  sum  by  no  means 
to  be  put  in  competition  witJi  the  frauds 
which  it  was  intended  to  prevent ;  and  liie 
number  of  excisemen  to  be  added  \\oM 
not  be  greater  than  467,  or  thereub£>utf. 
Such  an  increase  in  the  number,  even  wer^ 
they  entitled  to  vote  at  elections,  wDuld 
be  extremely  inconsiderable  either  in  pro- 
portion to  the  advantage  expected  to  ac- 
crue from  the  plan,  or  to  the  numbers  at 
present  employed.  But,  indeed,  so  much 
were  former  prejudices  against  this  mode 
dissipated,  that  he  did  really  expect,  on 
the  present  occasion,  when  gentlemen  had" 
given  themselves  time  to  take  a  cool  and 
temperate  view  of  the  business,  he  should 
have  but  very  few,  if  any,  dissenting  voices 
against  this  proposal.*  He  proceeded  to 
explain  the  several  ways  by  which  the 
fraud  in  this  branch  was  practised  :  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it  arose  from  the  smug- 
gling in  foreign  wine,  without  the  duty, 
but  a  far  greater  portion  arose '  from 
the  brewage  and  adulteration  of  wine  at 
home.  From  hence  it  followed,  that  no 
provisions  could  possibly  be  adopted  in 
the  customs,  effectually  to  remedy  the 
abuse :  and  it  became  absolutely  necessary  ' 
to  subject  the  trade  in  some  degree  to  the 
regulations  of  excise.  He  had,  during  the 
course  of  the  preceding  session,  introduced  . 
a  new  check  upon  the  smuggling  of  fo- 
reign wine,  by  making  it  necessary  for 
every  ship  loaded  with  that  article  to  pro^ 
duce  a  manifest  of  the  quantity,  signed  by 
the  consul  at  the  port  where  it  was  shipped. 
The  way  in  which  the  new  regulations  of 
excise  should  attach,  would  be  by  sub- 
jecting wine  to  a  survey,  and  taking  of 
stock,  and  to  a  permit  on  the  transit  from 
place  to  place.  By  this  means,  the  in- 
ternal manufacture  would  become  liable 
to  the  same  duty  as  the  foreign  importai- 
tiouy  and  it-  would  be  found  difficult  to 
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commit  the  frauds  in  that  branch  which 
were  at  present  practised.  Even  inde- 
pendently of  considerations  of  finance,  the 
general  interests  of  commerce  called  loudly 
for  some  effectual  prevention  of  this  great 
abuse.  The  manufacture  of  home-made 
wine  was  in  itself  one  by  no  means  entitled 
%ci  (pay  indulgence ;  whereas  by  suppressing 
it  (w4ich  the  rendering  it  inevitably  liable 
to  th9  some  duties  as  the  wines  imported, 
would  in  a  great  degree  effect),  a  greater 
demand  would  arise  for  foreign  wines, 
aosd  by  these  means  a  more  extensive 
market  be  opened  for  our  manufactures  in 
cxcharigerand  so  in  return  for  h  fraudu- 
lent, trade,  which  did  not  contribute  to 
tfietcommercial  welfare  of  the  nation,  and 
tbM^oly  object  of  which  was  to  increase 
tba  property  of  the  individual  by  the  im- 
pOfltion  of  a  spurious  aHicle  of  oonsump- 
ttsiiih  which  cheated  both  the  ^consumer 
and  the  revenue,  we  should  have  an  op- 
portunity of  circulating  our  various  &brics, 
m  which  the  industry,  the  capital,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  country  were  employed, 
and  disposing  of  our  woollens,  our  cottons, 
and  our  hardware,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  were  improving  the  revenue  by  the  use 
of  a  commodity  which  could  not  so  easily 
elude  the  duty,  as  that  miserable  substitute 
which  at  present  was  imposed  upon  us, 
and  which,  he  apprehended,  no  gentleman 
woi]Od  wish  to  see  continued,  either  from 
motives  of  a  commercial  or  a  convivial 
nature.  This  would  be  the  consequence 
if  the  new  regulation  should  trai»fer  the 
consumption  from  the  home  wine  to  the 
foreign ;  but  if  it  should  only  operate  to 
lessen  the  consumption,  then  it  would.have 
this  good  effect ;  it  would  occasion  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  distillery  and 
brewery  branches,  which,  besides  behig 
articles  highly  contributory  to  the  revenue, 
were  also  closely  connected  with  tliat  spTeat 
object  of  national  importance,  agriculture. 
He  should  expect  to  find  the  gentlemen 
opposite  as  anxious  as  he  could  possibly 
be,  to  forward  and  promote  a  measure 
which  promised  to  yield  such- advantages; 
for  on  them  it  was  particularly  incumbent 
io  to  do,  because  by  that  means  they 
would,  in  some  measure,  give  a  proof  of 
their  sincerity  in  the  despondinff  represen- 
tation they  were  so  fond  of  holdine  out  of 
the  state  of  our  finance.  It  would  be  un- 
pardonable in  the  extreme  for  ffentlem^n 
who  used  such  language,  and  who  endea- 
voured on  all  occasions  to  express  their 
apprehensions  that  ft  deficiency  of  income 
would  be  found  in  the  place  of  that  surplus 
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which  he  had  promised,  to  omit  any  mea- 
sures which  were  at  all  consistent  with  the 
constitution  and  good  policy,  to  change 
that  deficiency  which  they  exjpected.  into 
that  surplus  v^ich  every  friend  of  the 
country  must  naturally  wish  for.    For  his 
part,  though  he  had  no  apprdbensiona  <^ 
a  deficiency,  but  was  firmly  persuaded  that 
there  was  an  existing  surplus,  yet  he  could 
by  no  means  relinquish  an  opportunity  of 
addine  still  fisirther  to  that  surplus,  when 
it  could  be  done  in  a  way  so  congenial,  ooC 
only  to  the  actual  practice  in  nciany  in- 
stances,  but  also  to  every  principie  of 
commerce  and  revenue.     He  was  per^ 
suaded  that  if  alarms  had  gone  abroa4  aa 
the  subject  of  this  plan,  they  must  have 
arisen  from  misinformation ;  for  it  would 
appear  to  every  gentleman,  as  soon  as  he 
should  have  explaioed  how  far  it  was  to 
extend,  and  in  what  manner  it  was  to 
operate,  that  any  clamours  or  appreben- 
aoDs  on  the  ground  of  introducing  a  system 
of  slavery,  by  o|>ening  the  doors  of  all  in- 
dividuals indiscriminately  to  the  officers  of 
the  excise,  were  by  no  means  well  founded. 
In  the  first  place^  there  was  no  intention 
of  making  it  a  general  excise,  it  being  to 
be  confined  to  those  persona  solely  who 
dealt  in  wine ;  and  so  far  from  giving 
power  to  the  excisemen  to  enter  all  dweU- 
ang-housesy  it  would  not  even  subject  the 
dwellings  of  the  dealers  themselvea,  but 
only  their  entered  cellars  and  warehoases, 
to  b^  searched.     Tlie  committee  would 
see  by  this  how  extremely  confined  in  ex- 
tent this  new  reffulation  would  be ;  for,  ip 
fact,  even  of  Uiose  on  wfioiin  it  was  to 
operate,  but  a  very  few  would  hare  reason 
to  complain  of  their  situation  being  dump- 
ed ;  for  those  who  dealt  in  wine  by  retau» 
of  whom  there  were  in  the  kingdom  about 
5,000,  having,  in  general,  lioenoes  for  sell- 
ing spirituous  liquors,  tlieir  houses  were 
lidble  to  be  entered  by  tlie  officers  to  take 
stock  on  their  spirits,  and  thefefiMre  they 
could  have  no  |Mea  whatsoever  arising  fiom 
any  new  inconvenience  to  which  they  were 
to  become  liable. 

As  for  the  wholesale  dealers,  thev  were 
a  very  respectable  body  of  men,  and  every 
caution  ought  to  be  used  to  avoid  laying 
them  under  any  unnecessary  restraints  or 
inconveniencies :  but  it  was  to  be  observed, 
that  to  such  of  them  as  dealt  fairly  with 
the  revenue,  and  regularly  paid  the  duty, 
the  new  regulation  would  be  a  benefit  in- 
stead of  the  contrary ;  because,  by  hmng 
the  unfair  dealer  under  fresh  dimculties, 
he  would  be  relieved  firon  the  dEscts  of  a 
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oompetition  so  unequal  and  destructive  as 
t;bat  iDust  always  be  ia  which  the  honest 
merchant  has  to  contend  with  the  smug- 
gler.   But  surely  the  interests  of  the  frau- 
dulent trader  ought  not  to  be  so  far  con- 
sidered as  to  weigh  against  a  measure 
^-which,  by  compelling-  him  to  do  justice  to 
the  public,  should  hold  out  the  furest 
prospects  of  adding  most  prodigiously  to 
the  revenue.    There  woula  be  some  diffi- 
culty attending  the  enforcing  this  regula- 
tion on  the  sale  of  wine  in  bottles,  but  all 
imaginable  care  should  be  taken  to  render 
it  as  little  inconvenient  as  possible  to  the 
trader.    He  hoped  that  gentlemen  would 
not  take  -advantage  of  unpopular  nam^ 
or  worn-out  prejudices,  to  create  an  aver* 
sion  and  excite  an  opposition  to  a  measure 
which  afforded  a  prospect  of  such  signal 
advantage.    Mr.  Fitt  moved,  **  That  the 
duty  payable  on  all  sorts  of  wine  in  this 
kingdom  do  cease.    That  instead  of  ^e 
said  duties,  there  be  paid  the  sum  of 
35/.  I4es.  per  top  on  all  French  wines  im- 
ported ;  and  the  sum  of  nL  17<.  on  all 
other  wines  imported." 

Mr.  Alderman  Hammet  disapproved  of 
suffering  a  king's  officer  to  be  the  sole 
judge  between  the  subject  and  the  Crown 
in  cases  in  which  questions  deeply  affecting 
the  interests  and  property  of  mdividuw 
were  involved.  He  must  refuse  his  con- 
sent to  any  bill  avowedly  calculated  to 
extend  the  excise  laws.  He»  however, 
meant  nothing  disrespectful  to  the  gentle- 
men who  sat  at  the  ^ard  of  Excise :  he 
believed  that  they  discharged  their  duty 
&ithfully  and  ably ;  he  knew  several  of 
them,  and  highly  esteemed  their  charac- 
ters* He  submitted  whether,  by  suffering 
an  appeal  to  the  court  of  King's-bench,  to 
be  tried  by  a  jury,  they  would  not  take 
out  the  stmg  of  the  excise  ? 

Mr.  fF.  Stanhope  thought  the  regulation 
might  affect  the  merchanto  of  Hull,  his 
constituents,  in  a  very  unfair  mannerj 
since  all  of  them  dealt  m  wine  in  a  certain 
degree,  though  it  was  not  their  general 
trade.  They  received  wines  in  exchange 
for  the  articles  of  their  exportation  from 
the  southern  countries^  and  those  diey 
disposed  of  on  the  quays  unadulterated ; 
they  were  never  put  into  warehouses  or 
cellars,  notwithstanding  which  they  would 
now  become  liable  to  all  the  rigours  of 
the  excise. 

Mr.  Dempster  begged  to  recommend  to 
the  House,  Che  utmost  circumspection  in 
giving  way  to  bills  which  materially  af- 
fected the  rights  and  liberties  of  tbe  sub- 
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ject.  He  reminded  the  House  df  the  ' 
general  excise,  which  had  thrown  th^ 
nation  into  a  flame  in  oir  Robert  Walpole's 
time :  that,  if  he  recollected,  was  no  other 
than  a  proposition  to  put  wines  and  to- 
bacco under  the  excise.  Was  not  this 
intended  regulation  respecting  wines, 
somewhat  of  the  same  kind?  and  did  it 
not  go  to  the  destruction  iif  the  favourite 
idea  of  every  Englishman,  that  his  house 
was  his  castle?  The  cider  tax  likewise 
had  been  repealed ;  because  the  suffering 
excisemen  to  enter  men's'  houses  was 
thought  an  odious  and  intolerable  badge 
of  slavery.  In  both  these  instances  the 
{>eople  had  resisted ;  and  the  consequence 
waSy  that  it  was  thought  wise  in  govern- 
ment to  relax  and  abandon  the  rigour  of 
the  excise  laws.  Perhaps,  though  it 
might  be  right  to  resist  then^  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  country  might  make 
it  proper  to  submit  now ;  and  Englishmen 
had  better  part  witli  a  little  of  their  liberty 
in  order  to  support  the  revenue,  and  en- 
able Government  to  set  about  diminishing 
the  public  debt,  than  continue  to  sustain 
the  galling  weight  of  such  a' load  of  taxes': 
he  was  by  all.  means  for  pa3ring  their 
debts  like  honest  men,  and  therefore  he 
should  not  oppose  the  bringing  in  the  BiU, 
though  he  tnooght  12,000^.  a  year  no  in- 
considerable expense  to  the  public,  and 
167  new  excise-officers  no  inconsiderable 
addition  to  the  influence  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Roee  observed,  that  the  cider  tax 
had  been  coifiplamed  of  as  an  intolerable 
grievance^  because  it  empowered  the  ex- 
cisemen to  enter  the  dwelling-house  of 
every  individual;  but  the  Bill  moved  to 
be  brought  in  only  subjected  the  dealers 
in  wine  to  the  visitation  of  the  excise- 
officer,  and  even  did  not  subject  the  pri- 
vate dwelling  of  a  wine  merchant  or  dealer 
to  any  such  visitation. 

Mr.  Bastard  thought,  that  a  wiser  way 
would  be  to  lay  an  additional  duty  on 
sweets:  he  declared, Mhat  he  had  sorais 
doubts  of  the  fact  of  so  much  more  wine 
being  drank  now  than  formerly ;  but  he 
begged  to  remind  gentlemen,  that  the  duty 
upon  wines  imported  had  originally  been 

Eaid  upon  wine  in  the*  lees,  whereas,  of 
tte  years,  it  had  been  paid  on  neat  wine. 
Mr.  Fox  remarked,  that  if  the  proposed 
Bill  would  materially  affect  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  subject,  he  -could  by  no 
means  consent  that  it  should  be  brought 
id,  because,  be  would  never  agree  to  any 
regulations  which  bartered  away  fr^dom 
and  the  CQAstitutlOAfor  revenue.    In  pro- 
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taxes  arose,  so  did  it,  in  fiis  mind,  become 
tlie  duty  of  ministers,  to  endeavour  to 
adopt  that  mode  of  collection  roost  palat- 
able to  those  who  were  to  pay  the  taxes : 
to  vex  the  subject,  and  press  him  jlown 
with  a  load  of  heavy,  though  necessary 
taxes,  and  at  the  same  time  to  goad  and 
harass  him  with  the  most  irksome  mode 
of  collecting  them,  was  not  to  be  justified 
even  on  the  principle,  that  the  most  irk- 
some mode  of  collection  was  the  most 
sure  mode  of  ipaking  them  efficient.  But 
gentlemen  well  knew,  that  taxes  and  re- 
gulations of  taxes,  depended  altogether  as 
to  their  being  desirable  on  a  comparison 
with  other  taxes  and  regulations.  Thus, 
for  instance,  though  putting  wines  under 
ihe  excise  might  uot  be  a  piqasant  thing 
to  the  parties  to  be  affected  by  it,  yet  it 
might  appear,  upon  comparison  with  som§ 
other  tax,  which  roust  perhaps  be  laid 
upon  the  subject,  if  wines  were  not  put 
under  the  exise^  that  the  doing  so  was  the 
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preferable  thing  of  the  two.  He  had  not 
heard  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  opeoing ; 
but  there  would  be  sufficient  opportunities 
for  discussing  the  subject,  and  therefore  . 
he  should  reserve  himself  till  he  saw  the 
Bill.  In  the  mean  time,  he  professed 
himself  ever  ready  to  support  taxes  whea 
necessary. 

•The  Attorney  General  contended,  that 
the  Bill  in  no  sort  went  to  the  support  of 
the  principle  of  a  general  excise;  if  it 
had,  he  would  have  been  one  of  its  most 
strenuous  opposers. 

Mr.  Alderman  Satobridge  said,  that  as 
every  gentleman  disclaim^  a  design  to 
introduce  a  general  excise,  he  wished 
them  to  consider  what  they  were  doing ; 
putting  articles  of  trade  and  coranietce, 
article  by  article,  under  the  excise,  so  that 
in  process  of  time  there  would  be  a  ge- 
neral excise. 

The  Resolutions  were  agreed  to,  and 
leave  given  to  bring  in  a  BIU  founded 
thereOn. 
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